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«       W     k      If     « 


By  HiB  Excellency  The  Honourable  SIE  FREDEEICK  MATTHEW  DAELET,  Knight  Grand  Croat 
of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

To 

Geoboe  Haitdlet  Knibbs,  Esquire,  F.E.A.S.,  of  Sydney,  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 

Greeting : — 

Know  you,  That  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion,  and  integrity 
I,  SiE  Ebedebick  Matthew  Darlkt,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  you,  the  said 
Geobge  Handlet  Knibbs,  Esquire,  F.R.A.S.,  in  conjunction  with  John  William  Tubner,  Esquire, 
to  proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  existing  methods  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other  branches  of  education,  and  of  recommending 
for  adoption  whatever  improvements  you  may  consider  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the 
State  or  New  South  Wales. 

Initd— J.M.G. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Public  Seal  of  the  State,  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales 
(l.s.)  aforesaid,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 

Hundred  and  two,  and  in  the  second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

FKEDK.  M.  DAELEY, 

Lieutenant- G  ovemor. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

JOHN  SEE.  

Entered  on  Eecord  by  me,  in  Eeoisteb  of  Patents,  No.  24,  page  29,  this  eleventh  day  of  Aprils 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

For  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  Secords, 

CEITCHETT  WALKEE, 

Principal  Under  Secretary. 


By  His  Excellency  The  Honourable  SIE  FEEDEEICK  M^VTTHEW  DAELEY,  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

To 

John  William  Tubneb,  Esquire,  of  Sydney,  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 

Greeting : — 

Know  you,  That  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
I,  Sib  Fbedebick  Matthew  Dablet,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executire  Council  thereof,  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  you,  the  said 
John  William  Ttjbneb,  Esquire,  in  conjunction  with  Geobge  Handlet  Knibbs,  Esquire,  F.E.A.S., 
to  proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  existing  methods  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other  branches  of  education,  and  of  recommending 
for  adoption  whatever  improvements  you  may  consider  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales. 

Initd.— J.M.G. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Public  Seal  of  the  State,  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales 
(l.s.)  aforesaid,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  two,  and  in  the  second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

FEEDK.  M.  DAELET, 

Lieutenant-  Governor. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

JOHN  SEE. 


Entered  on  Eecord  by  me,  in  Eeoisteb  of  Patents,  No.  24,  page  28,  this  eleventh  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

For  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  Eecords, 

CEITCHETT  WALKEE, 

Principal  Under  Secretary. 
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1904. 


Legislative  Assemblt. 
NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


COMMISSION  ON  PRIMARY,  SECONDARY,  TECHNICAL,  AND 

OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  EDUCATION. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON 
CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


To  His  Excellency  SiE  Haert  Holdswoeth  Rawson,  Admiral  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  and  its 
Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Mat  it  please  Your  ExcELLENcy, — 

We,  your  Commissioners,  appointed  on  the  lltli  day  of  April,  1902,  to 
proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  existing  methods 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other  branches 
of  Education,  and  of  recommending  for  adoption  whatever  improvements  you  may 
consider  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
have  now  the  honour  to  submit  a  Report  on  certain  parts  of  primary  education,  its 
organisation  and  administration. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  Commission  a  letter  to  the  following  effect  was 
received  by  each  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  : — 

*  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  N.S.W., 

Sir,  Sydney,  8  April,  1902. 

In  connection  with  your  appointment  as  CommiFsionor  of  Education,  I  am  anked  by  Mr. 
Perry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  send  you  the  following  directions: — 

^  It  is  not  desired  that  you  should  report  on  the  general  systems  of  education  in  force  in  the  towns 
or  eountries  you  visit,  as  such  information  can  be  obtained  from  official  reports  open  to  all  readers.  If, 
however,  in  any  subjects  taught,  you  find  the  methods  or  results  in  any  European  or  American  Schools 
superior  to  our  own,  you  should  state  in  detail  what  you  consider  is  the  cause  of  the  difference,  and  how 
improvement  may  be  made  here.  If  you  find  that  the  advantage  in  any  subjects  is  on  the  side  of  this 
State,  you  should  report  why,  in  your  opinion,  this  is  so. 

In  visiting  Technical,  Commercial,  Continuation,  or  any  other  schools,  you  should  take  special 
notice  of  subjects  taught  which  have  not  been  introduced  into  New  South  Wales,  but  which  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced.  In  reporting  on  these  matters  you  should  deal  fully  with  the  course  of  study, 
the  buildings,  the  hours  of  attendance  (distinguishing  between  day  and  night  classes),  the  enrolment,  the 
general  age  of  pupils,  whether  attendance  is  compulsory  or  voluntary ;  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  the  rule 
or  the  exception  for  students  to  complete  their  whole  course,  or  to  discontinue  their  study  after  the 
newness  wears  off,  the  teaching  staff,  salaries  paid,  total  expenditure,  students*  fees,  and  other  sources  of 
income,  and  generally  should  collect  such  information  as  would  assist  the  G-overnment  of  this  State,  if  it 
were  thought  desirable,  to  establish  schools  of  the  kind  described. 
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You  should  make  joursekea  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  training  of  Teachers  and  Pupil 
Teachers,  and  report  on  the  scope  of  their  examinations. 

You  should  not  divide  your  work  in  making  inquiries,  but  both  should  be  present  at  every  visit  or 
inspection  y  and  in  your  interim  or  final  reports  the  matters  upon  which  you  agree  should  be  signed  by 
both.  In  cases  where  jou  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  each  should  state  his  own  views  above  his  own 
signature. 

After  commencing  your  inquiries,  a  short  fortnightly  diary  should  be  posted  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  stating  what  visits  have  been  made  during  the  period,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  brief 
interim  report  on  work  done  should  be  sent,  not  for  publication,  but  for  the  information  of  the  Minister. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  you  should  give  lectures  or  engage  in  public  discussions. 

It  will  be  left  to  your  own  judgment,  when  you  are  on  tne  spot,  to  select  the  places  to  be 
visited  ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  you  are  not  required  to  visit  any  country  or  town  where  it  is  generally 

recognised  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  leared  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  your  journey. 

♦ 

Oenerally,  it  is  the  wish-  of  the  Minister  that  you  should  report  on  any  matter  that  you  think 
may  be  of  value  to  the  Department.    This  may  be  done  m  your  final  comprehensive  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         J.  C.  MAYNAED, 

••    "''»-••  II-.  •- 

Q.  n.  Knibbn,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S.  Under  Secretary. 

J.  W.  Turner,  Esq. 

We  left  Sydney  on  12th  April,  last  year — 1902 — and  returned  on  23rd 
February  of  this  year,  having  travelled  through  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
visitinsf  various  educational  institutions  and  conferrinsr  with  distinsfuished 
educationists. 

It  is  undesirable,  in  your  Commissioners*  opinion,  to  delay  certain 
improvements  which  your  Commissioners  recommend  for  adoption,  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  preparation  of  the  full  report.  This  report,  therefore,  does 
not  traverse  the  whole  subject-matter  of  inquiry,  but  deals  only  with  certain 
features  of  primary  education,  which  appear  to  your  Commissioners  to  demand 
attention  as  early  as  possible. 


Summarised  Report  on  Certain  Parts  of  Primary  Education. 

I. 

GENERAL. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS  AXD  J.  W.  TURNER.] 

1.  The  Scope  of  the  Present  Mepo7't. — An  inquiry  into  practically /all 
branches  of  education  is  necessarily  an  elaborate  task,  involving  three  •  elements, 
,  (1)  The  subject-matter  of  education ;  (2)  the  organisation  of  instruction ;  (3)  the 
administration. 

It  was  necessary  to  consider  these  three  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : — 

{a)  The    subject-matter  is  not    identical'  in    substance,   form,   or  range  in 
different  countries ; 

(i)  The  general  plan  of  instruction  differs ;  and  moreover 

(c)  The  administrative  scheme,  by  means  of  which  the  general  plan  is  made 
best  to  serve  its  object,  is  very  variously  organised. 

Tliese  matters  are  more  fully  set  forth  for  certain  parts  of  primary  education 
iji  Chapters  I  to  LVIII  of  the  extended  Kcport. 

It 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  scope  of  inquiry,  to  determine  the  organisation 
(if  primary  education  alone,  must  necessarily  be  comprehensive,  and  a  purview  of 
thfe  higher  education  to  which"  it  must  lead,  for  those  whose  circumstances  and 
ability  admit  of  their  advance,  is  essential.  For  the  unity  of  educational  organisation 
demands  that  the  p7*imary  system  shall  he  properly  adjusted  to  the  higher. 

2.  Scheme  of  Extended  BepoiH. — It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  discuss 
the  many  questions,  the  consideration  of  which  was  essential  in  the  course  of  the 
Commissioners'  investigations,  in  a  series  of  separate  chapters,  which  may 'be  regarded 
lis ''constituting  the 'body  of  this  Report.  Seeing  that  the  Commissioners  had 
necessarily  to  traverse  a  considerable  range  of  subjects,  and  examine  a  large 
iiiimber  of  documents,  this  course  was  the  only  practicable  one  by  which  the 
appearance  of  the  Report  could  be  expedited.  Neither  Commissioner  has  attempted 
io' cover  the  whole  range  himself. 

'^  The  several  chapters  are  either  reports  upon  the  details  of  the  visits  of 
Educational  institutions,  or  are  monographs  on  the  scheme  of  work  therein,  or  upon 
subjects  of  special  importance. 

In  order  to  enable  each  Commissioner  to  freely  express  his  views,  the  various 
cliapters  have  been  written  by  the  Commissioners  independently,  the  name  of  the 
writer  being  indicated  beneath  the  title.  For  this  reason  each  Commissioner  is 
responsible  only  for  the  facts  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  chapters  written  bv 
himself,  and  is  not  responsible  for  those  appearing  in  the  chapters  written  by  his 
'fellow-Commissioner.  This  proceeding  secured  whatever  advantage  was  to  be 
derived  froni  independent  study  of  the  important  question  of  public  education. 
To  some  extent,  division  of  labour  was  also  made  possible  thereby,  thus  considerably 
economising  time. 
i\ 

f3.  Time  invoiced  in  investigation.-^ln  regard  to  the  time  devoted  to  the 
investigation,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  however  long  it  may  appear,  it  has  been  really 
inadequate i  The  Commissioners  felt  that  their  duty  could  not  be  properly  discharged 
unless  they  undertook  a  thorough  study  of  educational  systems  of  the  lands  through 
which  they  had  ti'a veiled,  and  unless  they  disclosed  in  the  Report  sufficient  evidence 
to  shew  the  high  character  of  education  in  those  countries.-  It  is  by  contrast  alone 
that  we  can  justly  estimate  where  we  stand  educationally,  and  only  by  realising  the 
extent  of  our  defects  that  we  can  hope  to  progress. '  ^ 

The  letter  of  instruction,  dated  April,  1902,  previously  referred  to,  carries 
with  it  at  least  a  virtual  implication  that  a  complete  examination  of  educational 
systems  of  other  countries  was  unnecessary,  and  states  that  ^^'Siich  information  can 
Be  obtained  from  official  reports  open  to  all  reader s.^^  '  To  this  statement  the 
Commissioners  must  enter  a  respectful  'demurrer.        •    ' 

Had  the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  been  substantially 

.perfect,  and  had  it,  therefore,  needed  but  slight  modification  in  regard  to  detail,  such 

'■  direction  would  have  been  applicable.     In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  important 

reform  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  necessary,  it  was  incunlbent  on 

them  to  report  on  educational  systems  as  a  whole,  and  to  compare  education  in  New 

South  Walas  with  the  whole  scheme  of  education  in  other  countries. 

For  this  reason,  both  the  details  and  tfie  system  itself  should  be  regarded'  as 
under  review  in  this  Report. 

A  comparison  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  Conmiission  over  so  extensive  a 
task,  with  |;he  time  occupied  by  other  Educational  Commissions  dealing  with  a  much 
more  limited  educational  field,  will  reveal  the  fact  ihat  the  time  spent  has  t)eeh, 
as  said,  insufficient.  The  urgency  of  reform,  however,  will  condone  the  effort  of  tBe 
Commissioners  to  discharge  their  task  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  and,  at  least,  the 
place  of  our  educational  system  among  others  has  been  determined  by  them  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  viz.,  to  outline  the  features  of  that  reform 
.through  which  alone  it  can  hope  to  reach  the  plane  of  American  and  European 
[education. 


4.  Scheme  of  Summarised  Report. — Although  it  was  necessary  to  set  but  in 

CQnsiderable  detail,  ^some  part  of  the  basis  of  facts,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 

/^Commissioners  have  been  founded,  both  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  difip^reTice 
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between  Continental  and  American  primary  education,  and  that  of  this  State,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  affording,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  independent  opinions,  it  is  very  difficult,  in  an  extensive  document,  to  bring 
into  clear  relief  the  real  issue.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  this  summary,  will  be  to 
present  a  sketch  of  the  whole  question,  and  of  the  conclusions  reached ;  and  detail 
will  generally  be  ignored,  as  tending  to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

5.  Coincidence  and  divergence  of  view, — A  critical  study  of  the  chapters 
written  by  the  Commissioners  would,  of  course,  reveal  the  extent  of  the  coincidence 
and  divergence  of  their  views.  It  was  considered  desirable,  however,  that  all 
agreement  or  diflference  should  be  brought  into  prominence  in  this  summary,  and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  do  this. 

The  logical  consequences  of  the  coincidence  or  divergence  of  view  are 
disclosed  in  the  detailed  recommendations  of  each  Commissioner.  They  also  appealr 
to  some  extent  in  the  Synopsis  of  Conclusions  forming  an  appendix  to  this 
summary. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  independent  study  should  lead  to  absolutely 
identical  views,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  public  education  will  be 
served  by  each  Commissioner  fully  stating  his  own  opinion. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  detailed  conclusions,  at  which  the  Commissioners 
have  arrived,  are  in  general  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  various  chapters,  and  their 
general  drift  will  appear  in  this  Summarised  Report,  the  synopsis  of  conclusions 
herein  being  somewhat  more  complete  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  the  conclusions 
set  forth  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

6.  Visits  in  Australia. — Before  leaving  Sydney,  the  Carpenterian  and 
Farramatta  Reformatories,  the  "Sobraon"  boys'  training-ship,  several  of  the  leading 
public-schools,  and  the  Technical  College,  Sydney,  were  visited.  Calls  Wer6  made 
on  the  Consuls  of  the  diflferent  countries,  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  travel, 
and  their  advice  was  sought. 

The  Commissioners  were  met  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  kindliest  possible 
way,  and  afforded  valuable  advice  and  introductions.  Acknowledgments  of  their 
courteous  services  will  be  found  in  Chapter  I  of  the  full  Report.  In  passing 
through  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  and  Perth  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Departments  of  Education,  of  seeing  something  of  their  school  organisation,  and  of 
ascertaining  their  school-law,  and  the  drift  of  their  opinion,  was  embraced,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  kind  assistance  rendered  is  also  made  in  Chapter  I. 

It  may  be  added  that,  since  the  return  of  the  Commissioners,  several  primary 
schools  have  been  visited,  including  three  of  very  recent  construction. 

7.  London^  etc. — On  reaching  England,  the  Commissioners,  after  putting 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  worked  partly  together  and  partly  independently  of  each 
other,  each  seeing  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  technological  institutions, 
and  each  drawing  the  attention  of  the  other  to  features  considered  to  be  conspicuous. 

In  no  other  way  would  it  have  been  possible  to  accomplish  the  task  involved, 
viz.,  of  seeing  something  of  the  educational  establishments  in  and  about  London. 

In  regard  to  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  fact  the  United  Kingdom 
generally,  the  principle  that  the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  act  upon,  in  view 
of  the  limitation  of  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  was,  that  only  those 
places  should  be  visited  that  were  likely,  or  were  said  to  shew  newer  features  in  their 
material  equipments^  or  in  the  arrangement  of  iheir  buildings.  It  is,  of  course, 
regrettable,  that  many  educational  institutions  of  eminence  had  to  be  omitted,  but 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  visited  them  all ;  and  this  will  explain 
the  deliberate  decision  to  leave  out  of  the  visiting  programme  many  institutions  of 
very  high  reputation.  Their  curricula,  histories,  and  special  features  M'ere  itiqiured 
into  as  far  as  was  deemed  necessary ;  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertain  from 
all  available  sources  of  information,  the  spirit  guiding  their  educational  effort.'  In 
this  connection  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  many  schools  of  high  reputation,  which 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  building  up  manly  characters^  and  in  maintaining  high 
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traditions,  have,  after  all,  very  inferior  material  organisation.  In  such  cases  a  mere 
visit  to  the  actual  building,  and  a  view  of  equipments,  would  be  of  no  value ;  but 
to  learn  the  way  in  which  they  aimed  at  realising  their  ideals,  is  of  the  highest 
value.  This  could  be  ascertained  in  other  ways.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connectiori  that  the  Commissioners  had  at  their  disposal,  not  only  the  very  kind 
advice  of  able  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  also  of  various  professors 
engaged  in  the  higbor  teaching  institutions  of  England,  of  distinguished  men  of 
science  and  other '  branches  of  learning,  and  of  public  men  'who  had  given 
special  attention  to  educational  matters.  Thi§  advice  was  in  all  cases  most  cordially 
given. 

As  is  generally  Ihe  case,  progress,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  was  somewhat 
slow  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  Commissioners'  work.  In  addition  to  endeavouring 
to  see  the  best  institutions  in  and  about  London,  and  also  to  get  at  the  best  informed 
opinion  as  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  .English  peoplo,  inquiry  had  also  to  be 
made  as  to  the  best  scheme  of  movement  through  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
[Chap.  Ij  sees.  19,  20.].  Passing  through  Prance,  Switzerland  was  visited  first, 
commencing  in  the  French  portion  and  going  on  to  the  German. 
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8.  Switzerland. — From  the  standpoint  of  any  democratic  community, 
Switzerland  is  a  very  important  place  to  visit,  since  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  in 
some  respects  a  semblance  to  our  own.  What  difference  there  is,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
temperaments  of  the  Swiss,  which  are  very  dissimilar  in  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  parts.  In  democratic  spirit  they  are  more  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
the  Australian.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  did  not  regard  it  as  beneath  his  dignity  to  continue  his  academic 
teaching  during  the  term  of  his  office  as  President.)  But  as  regards  their  attitude 
to  public  instraction  it  may  be  said  that  Switzerland  has  a  practical  respect  for 
education  which  has  no  counterpart  in  this  State.  Their  educational  institutions  are 
very  fine  and  very  thoroughly  equipped  ;  their  organisation  and  plan  of  instruction 
possesses  a  degree  of  thoroughness,  that  would  well  serve  as  a  model  for  our  future 
eflEort !  The  study  of  Swiss  education  was  therefore  made  as  thorough  as  was  possible 
in  80  rapid  a  movement,  for  its  primary  system  is  probably  unsurpassed. 

In  regard  to  certain  features,  this  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the 
Commissioners'  tour.  The  cities  and  towns  seen  in  Switzerland  were  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Moudon,  Payerne,  Neuch&tel,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Winterthur,  Zurich,  and 
Basel. 

9.  Italy. — Passing  southward,  Italy  was  visited ;  the  schools,  however,  were, 
unfortunately,  in  vacation.  The  proper  Minister  being  absent.  His  Excellency 
Signer  Malvano  was  seen,  also  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  a  number  of  professors  and  teachers ;  each  most  courteously  affording  all  the 
information  in  his  power  as  to  their  educational  systems.  These  appear  to  be  very 
finely  organised,  so  far  as  scheme  is  concerned^  and  in  the  superior  branches  of 
education  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Recent  primary  schools  in  Northern 
Italy  are  excellent,  one  in  Turin  being  much  superior  to  anything  in  Australia. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seen  were  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Turin.  At  the  last-named  place  a  very  fine  exhibition  was 
visited,  as  it  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  of  observing  the  development  of  the 
decorative  arts,  etc. 

10.  Western  Germany. — Returning  from  Italy  and  completing  the  examina- 
tion of  Switzerland,  the  Commissioners  travelled  through  Alsace,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Hessen,  and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  visiting  Strasburg,  Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Marhurg,  Mayence,  Coblenz,  Bonn,  and 
Cologne.  In  these  cities  and  towns,  folk-schools,  real-schools,  gymnasia,  poly- 
technica,  and  universities,  etc.,  were  seen,  and  some  insight  into  German  educational 
institutions  was  obtained.  The  equipments  of  the  polytechnica  were  excellent,  and 
far  superior  to  anything  in  this  hemisphere,  hydraulic  and  electro- technical 
equipments,  being,  perhaps,  among  the  most  striking  features. 
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,  .  11.  Belgium  and  Solland. — Belgium  was  next  visited ;  the  cities,  etc.,  seep^ 
being  Li6ge,  Brussels,  Louvaia,  Malincs  (Wavre  Notre  Dame),  Gembloiix,  Ghent^ 
Bruges,  Ostende,  and  Antwerp.  The  Agricultural  University  at  Gembloux  was  an 
institution  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Belgium  ^  is 
bilingual,  instruction  in  many  parts  being  given  in  both  French  and  Flemish. 

Passing  then  into  Holland,  some  of  the  educational  institutions  of  E/otterdam, 
Delft,  The  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam  were  visitedj^  all  shewing  important 
developments  in  response  to  modern  educational  needs,  and  a  serious  attempt  tp 
thorouglily  equip  the  Dutch  people  educationally. 
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12.  Germany   and    2)^;*iwarA:.— Returning    somewhat   on    their  path,  the 

Commissioners  next -visited  Aachen  (Aix-la-Ohapelle),  Diisseldorf  (where  a  large 
exhibition,  in  which  Education  was  represented,  was  being  held),  Hanover,  and 
Hamburg,  in  Germany;  and  Fredericia  and  Frederikshavn.  in  Denmark.  Later^ 
Copenhagen  was  also  visited.  In  the  last-named  place  an.  important  technical 
establishment  for  the  improvement  of  dairying,  etc.,  was  inspected. 

13.  Norway^  Sweden. — Crossing  the  Cattegat,  various  schools,  etc.,  in 
Gothenburg,  Naas,  TroUh'attan,  Kristiania,  Bast 6,  and  Stockholm,  were  visited. 
The  equipments  in  this  country  were  also  excellent.  Features  of  special  interest 
were  the  Seminarium  for  Sloyd  (Slojd)  at  Naas,  the  Art  School  of  Stockholm,  ah 
exhibition  of  Swedish  gymnastic  in  that  city,  and  the  Reformatory  at  Basto. 

li.  Finland  and  Russia. — It  was  originally  the  Commissioners'  intention  to 
return  southwards,  but  comments  on  the  excellence  oE  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Finland  and  Russia  led  to  a  determination  to  sec  at  least. the  capital  cities. 
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Crossing  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  passing  through  Abo,  the  old  capital  of  Finland, 
the  present  capital  Helsingfors  was  visited,  where  the  Commissioners  learnt  that  the 
Finns  also  have  excellent  primary  schools.  St.  Petersburg  was  next  reached  by 
rail,  and  some  of  its  magnificent  educational  institutions  were  seen,  the  stay  there, 
however,  being  all  too  short. 

15.  Prussia  and  Saxony. — Returning  from  Russia,  Berlin  was  made  the  next 
place  of  sojourn,  the  great  Reichanstalt  at  Charlottenburg,  iand  the  Versuchsanstalten 
at  Charlottenburg  and  Gross- Lichterfelde,  being  among  the  institutions  of  special 
technical  interest.     On  leaving  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Dresden  were  visited. 

16.  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary. — Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  a  bilingual 
country,  with  Czech  and  German  schools  often  housed  under  the  one  roof,  was  the 
Commissioners'  next  city  of  call.  Its  fine  Czechish  polytechnicum  has  a  special 
laboratory  for  investigating  questions  relating  to  sugar  production.  Vienna,  and 
Buda-Pest,  the  capitals  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  were  next  visited,  but  the  stay  was 
ridiculously  short.  The  information  collected  by  the  Commissioners  has,  however, 
been  very  kindly  supplemented  through  the  valuable  and  generous  efforts  of  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  A  return  was  made  via  Breslau  to  Berlin, 
where  the  examination  of  the  Prussian  system  was  completed. 

17.  France. — Passing  on  then  to  Paris,  the  French  system  in  primary, 
professional,  and  training  schools  was  examined.  The  time  available  was  becoming 
very  limited,  and  although  much  was  seen  in  a  short  time,  the  inquiry  was  necessarily 
hurried.  Among  places  of  special  technical  interest  were  the  Bureau, des  Poids  et 
Mesures,  St.  Cloud;  and  the  Bureau  Central  M6t6orologique  at  Paris.  Through 
,the  kind  ofl&ces  of  the  English  Ambassador  and  Consuls,  a  large,.  ?impunt  of 
information  was  gathered,  however,  from  various  important  cities  of  France.  The 
French  primary  system  Tvas  deemed  excellent,  and  was  therefore  thoroughly  studied. 

18.  The  United  Kingdom. — After  some  further  investigation  in  London  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  journey  was  made  to  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Then  crossing  the  Korth 
Channel,  Belfast  and  Dublin  were  visited,  and  crossing  the  Irish  Sea,  a  return  was 
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made  via  Holyhead,  etc.,  to  London.  The  various  Welsh  institutions  most  readily 
gave  the  Commissioners  a  large  amount  of  valuahle  information  as  to  their  school 
systems,  for  which  their  appreciative  thanks  are  here  expressed. 

19.  United  States  and  Canada, — Leaving  Southampton,  the  journey  to 
America  was  made  via  Cherhourg.  On  reaching  New  York  the  Commissioners 
took  train  at  once  to  Washington,  visiting  afterwards  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  its  suburbs,  Newhaven  (Yale  University),  Springfield,  and  Boston  (Harvard 
University).  Next  Canadian  institutions  were  seen  at  Montreal  and  Toronto  ;  then 
the  Niagara  Falls,  Ithaca  (Cornell  University),  Detroit,  Ypsilanti  (Normal  School), 
Ann  Arboui:  (Michigan  University);  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  were  visited,  and  a 
return  was  made  via  Honolulu  and  New  Zealand.  ' 

20.  Assist ance  afforded  the  Commissioners. — It  would  bo  difccult  to  over- 
appreciate  the  very  kind  assistance  that  was  afforded  the  Commissioners  in  the 
details  of  their  inquiry,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  their 
tour.  In.  each  country  the  greatest  consideration  was  shewn,  and  both  Ministerial 
and  Educational  oflBcials  did  all  that  was  possible  to  facilitate  the  very  rapid, 
movement  necessary  to  return  within  the  limited  time  available. 

For  the  assistance  referred  to,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  express  their 
warmest  appreciation  and  thanks ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  any  success  tjiat 
may  attend  their  efforts  must  be  credited  largely  to  the  unexpected  way  in  which 
assistance  was  given,  both  during  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  and  since  through 
correspondence. 

For  this  universal  and  generous  help  our  State  is  deeply  indebted. 

Nothing  that  would  help  to  reduce  the  time  spent  at  each  place  to  an 
absolute  minimum  was  omitted,  for  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  so  extensive  a  tour 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  very  brief  time  allowed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  deliberate  study  was  not  possible. 

It  is  but  right  to  record  here  the  very  valuable  assistance  given  by.  the 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  assistance  that  has  much  facilitated 
the  task  of  the  Commissioners. 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  express  their  heartiest  thanks  to  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  for  the  assistance  afforded  them 
under  his  authorisation,  and  for  much  personal  kindness  and  encouragement  during 
a  very  lengthy  and  arduous  inquiry. 

21.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  each  Commissioner. — It  remains 
to  be  added  that  the  Commissioners,  while  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  the  pupil-teacher  system^  of  making  the  professional  education  and 
training  of  the  teachers  more  thorough^  of  changing  the  scheme  of  inspection^  of 
taking  fuller  account  of  hygiene  in  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  schools  and 
the  furniture  therein^  of  increasing  the  practical  efficiency  of  education^  and  of 
improving  the  equipment  of  schools^  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  wise  to  summarise 
their  views  independently.  Those  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  (G.  H.  Knibbs)  are 
given  in  Divisions  II  to  X,  and  of  the  other  (J.  W.  Turner)  in  the  remaining  Divisions 
of  the  summarised  report,  viz.,  XI,  etc.,  the  name  of  each  Commissioner  being 
attached  to  each  Division. 

In  all  parts  of  the  summarised  or  extended  report  which  have  been  written 
independently,  the  word  "  Commissioners,"  when  (or  though)  used  in  the  plural,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  involving  only  the  individual  writer.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  will 
also  express  the  opinion  of  both. 

Each  Commissioner  desires  to  place  on  record  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  fellow  Commissioner,  a  sense  of  obligation  that  any  existing 
difference  of  view  has  not  in  the  least  diminished. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations ;  by  G.  H.  Knitibs, 


II. 


INQUIRY  INTO   EDUCATION. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductoi^. — The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Commission  demanded  a 
review  of  the  whole  matter,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Education  of  the  People^ 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  education  of  particular  classes,  or  of  the  education  that  may 
happen  at  the  present  time  to  fall  under  a  particular  jurisdiction  [Chap.  LV,  sec.  1.]. 
The  State  is  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community,  and  has  an 
undoubted  and  unequivocal  interest  in  such  an  organisation  and  liberal  uhification 
of  educational  methods,  as  shall  assist  in  creating  a  self-reliant,  mentblly  able, 
practically  capable,  and  moral  community.  This  matter  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in 
Chaptera  LIV  and  LV,  and  will  be  again  referred  to,  and  the  significance  of  such  an 
undertaking  will  be  seen  from  Chapter  III. 

The  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  study  the  educational  systems  of  each 
country  from  the  standpoint  indicated,  and  further,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  material  and  mechanical  side  of  school  administration  and  organisation  in  the 
various  countries  visited.  They  sought  also  to  ascertain,  what  is  far  more  important^ 
viz.,  the  educational  principles  upon  which  the  organisations  were  fouiided,  and 
further,  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  these  upon  the  people. 

It  is  only  in  such  a  way  that  educational  systems  can  be  truly  and  properly 
appreciated.  A  review  of  the  merely  mechanical  side  would  often  lead,  and  has  often 
actually  led,  to  most  erroneous  views,  and  many  subjects  have,  in  this  way,  been 
misunderstood.  Por  example,  true  kindergarten  has  the  freest  possible  organisation, 
and  does  not  resort  to  repressive  discipline,  for  the  reason  that  it  proposes  to 
stimulate  self-expression  and  respect  for  one's  own  individuality,  and  to  secure, 
ultimately  J  steady  behaviour  by  self-control  instead  of  through  coercive  discipline. 
This  is  characteristic,  yet  it  has  often  been  so  completely  misconceived  that  in  its 
place  have  been  foimd  a  few  Froebelian  occupations,  with  a  rSgime  of  ordinary 
mf ant-school  discipline,  absolutely  without  freedom  I     [Chap.  XVI,  sec.  5]. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  in  countries  where  great  weight  is  attached  to 
the  fundapacntal  principles  of  education,  and  to  educational  theory  generally,  and 
where,  consequently,  these  have  been  most  thoroughly  debated,  it  is  •  naturally 
realised  that  the  mechanism  of  education  is  relatively  (but  not  absolutely)  of  slight 
importance ;  and  yet  it  is  in  such  countries  that  the  equipment  and*  material 
organisation  have  been  most  developed  [Chap.  LI,  sec.  1].  A 

This  is  explained  only  by  the  significance  of  every  aid  to  education  being 
appreciated  in  proportion  as  its  theory  and  principles  are  thoroughly  studied,  a  fact 
which  throws  light  upon  the  value  to  a  teacher  of  a  study  of  the  theory  of  education 
before  its  practice  is  undertaken  by  him.  Either  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  or  in 
the  system  adopted  by  a  State,  thje  intellectual  outlook  and  grasp  is  completely 
transformed  by  a  knowledge  of  educational  theory,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  educational 
history.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  great  paedagogues  of  many  countries  have, 
both  by  their  lives  and  ideas,  stimulated  and  inspired  the  teaching  profession  in  its 
arduous  daily  work,  for  the  virile  mind  needs  the  support  of  a  large  view  .as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  work,  in  order  without  deterioration  to  tolerate  daily  association 
with  the  child-mind.  '' 

2.  State  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. — It  would  have  been  a  most 
agreeable  task  had  it  been  possible  to .  return  with  the  report  that  the  educational 
system  of  our  State  was  excellent,  or  needed  but  slight  amendment  or  insignificant 
additions.  Unfortunately  to  so  represent  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  it  has 
been  made  evident  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  citizens  of  this  State  have 
educational  opportunities  falling  far  short  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  [vide 
Chap.  I,  sees.  1, 11],  and  in  the  training  of  our  teaching-staffs  there  are  defects, 
the  seriousness  of  which  can  hardly  be  overstated  [Chap.  I,  sec.  8]. 

To 
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To  have  to  make  a  report  in  such  terms  is  naturally  a  painful  and  disagreeable 
duty,  but  in  view  of  the  great  issues  which  depend  upon  education,  issues  which 
involve  the  whole  future  of  our  people,  candour  is  an  essential,  and  any  disposition 
to  hide  the  defects  of  our  educational  system  could  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  too  strongly  deprecated  [Chap.  I,  sec.  7].  A  clear  and  unqualified  recognition 
of  our  shortcomings,  and  of  their  gravity^  is  the  initial  condition  for  that  complete 
reformation  which  seems  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  necessary.  The  details  of  this 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  a  condemnation  of  the  educational  systenk 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  the  teaching  staff. 
The  industry,  devotion,  and  genius  of  many  a  teacher  has,  luckily  for  the  children 
of  this  State,  enabled  him  to  minimise  its  evils.  Despite  the  poverty  of  the 
professional  education  and  training  it  supplies,  many  a  teacher,  by  assiduous  use  of 
every  opportunity  of  self-culture,  has  become  able  and  well-informed.  If  he  has 
been  cramped  by  the  mechanism  of  the  system,  and  has  been  forced  to  adopt  methods 
which  his  judgment  could  not  approve,  he  has  also  put  himself  under  pressure  to  avoid 
its  untoward  incidence  upon  his  pupils.  Thus  there  has  often  been  good  education 
under  a  bad  system^  and  there  is  no  inconsiderable  uumber  of  teachers  in  the 
Department  who  will  most  gladly  welcome  reform. 

3.  On  the  signi/ica^ice  of  Education. — The  significance  of  education  to  any 
nation  can  be  understood  only  from  general  considerations.  It  is  most  vividly 
realised  in  contact  with  the  better-educated  peoples,  and  in  sight  of  their  daily 
activities.  The  range  of  the  influence  of  education  may  be  said  to  cover  all 
individual,  communal,  or  national  effort,  whether,  industrial,  commercial,  literary,  or 
scientific.  It  affects  all  that  a  nation  is  or  does ;  it  gives  not  only  the  power  of 
wisely  creating  or  exploiting  territorial  wealth,  but  also  the  power  of  recognising 
its  existence  [Chap.  I,  sees.  2,  9].  Countries  ahead  of  us  are  progressing,  and 
their  better  education  is  rewarded  by  certain  achievements  which  need  not  hero  be 
referred  to. 

There  are  two  special  reasons  why  our  State  system  of  education  should  bq 
advanced  till  it  is  comparable  with  the  education  of  Europe  and  America,  These 
are: — 

{a)  The  issues  which  may  arise  at  any  time  through  national  rivalries  demand 
that  our  industrial  and  commercial  activity  should  be  at  least  as  wisely  and 
ably  directed  as  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  To  secure  this  we  must 
depend  upon  our  primary  education  conferring  the  requisite  self-reliance, 
purpose,  general  intelligence,  skill,  and  moral  force  on  our  population, 
Chap.  I,  sees.  5,  30,  14]. 

(J)  The  rapid  progress  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  the 
application  of  science  to  industry  and  commerce,  demands  that  our 
educational  system  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  in  touch 
therewith.  It  is  necessaiy,  therefore,  so  to  educate  our  teachers  as  to 
enable  them  to  follow  intelligently  and  with  interest  the  world's  economic 
and  scientific  development,  in  order  that  they  may  become  inspirers  of  the 
children  aesthetically,  intellectually,  and  morally.    [Chap.  I,  sees.  12,  15]. 

4.  Urgency  of  Improved  Education — We  are,  as  already  implied,  so  far 
behind  America  and  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  in, — 

{a)  The  character  of  the  education  given,  and  in 

(6)  A  sufficient  education  and  training  of  our  teaching-staffs, 

that  the  improvement  of  education  is  urgent,  [Chap.  I,  sees.  8,  16].  Evidently  it 
will  take  some  time  to  properly  develope  our  teaching  power,  and  our  educational 
transformation  ought  to  be  without  violence  in  respect  of  existing  conditions. 
[Chap.  I,  sec.  6].  The  teachers  already  in  office  will  have  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  new  methods  and  developments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
territory  depends  hiV^elv  on  practical  education,  viz.,  that  which  developes  character 
and  teaches  to  think.  [Chap.  I,  sees.  9,  10,  12,  13].  A  wide-spread  recognition  of 
the  value  of  education,  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  our  State,  and  the  increase  of  intelligence,  consequent  upon  any 
forward  movement,  will  be  the  fulcrum  for  further  development. 
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6.  Mmsons  of  Eodsting  Defects. — ^Wliat  has  been  said  implies  grave  defects 
in  our  existing  educational  institutions,  and  among  these  is  the  organisation  of  our 

{)rimary  system.  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  task  of  educating  a 
arge  and  very  sparsely-populated  community  is  far  greater  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  and  the  administration  of  Public  Education  has  had  a  gigantic  problem  to 
deal  with.  There  has  obviously  been  much  zeal  and  devotion  in  its  work,  and  there 
iA  mechanical  precision  in  its  scheme.  The  greatness  of  the  work  undertaken 
should  command  public  respect  for  it.  How  far  it  meets  public  needs  will  be 
discussed  later.     It  has  already  been  indicated  that  reform  is  needed. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Department  may  be  had  from 
the  following  statement,  kindly  supplied  by  the  Chief  Inspector  (now  Acting  Under 
Secretary),  Mr.  F.  Bridges. 

The  total  number  of  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
thus  State,  open  in  1902,  was  as  follows : — 

High  Schools  4 

Public  1,903 

Provisional 464 

Half-Time 406 

House-to-house       26 

Evening       43 

Total...         .i.         ...        2,846  comprising  3,065  departments. 

The  following  will  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the  distribution  of  these 
schools : — 

The  State  is  divided  into  thirty -five  inspectorial  districts,  five  of  these  being 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Por  these  districts  there  are  thirty-one  inspectors* 
headquarters  ;  Sydney  being  the  headquarters  of  five  inspectors. 

Some  idea  of  distance  and  area  to  be  covered  by  inspection  can  be  had  from 
the  following  table,  which  shews  that,  approximately,  114,000  miles  are  covered 
annually  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department.  This  travelling  extends  over  an 
iarea  of  about  2S1,000  square  miles.  In  compiling  these  figures,  suburban  districts 
have  not  been  included.     The  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Number  op  Miles  Travelled  on  Inspection  AVork. 


iDspector*!  Headquarters. 

No.  of  Miles 
traTellod. 

Area  of 
District. 

Inspector's  Headquarters. 

No.  of  Miles 
traTclled. 

^rea  of 
District. 

j- 

sq.  miles. 

sq.  miles. 

Armidale 

6,372 

5,000 

Kempsey   ... 

2,650 

4,500 

Olenlnnes 

4,000 

7,000 

Maitland,  East      

3,500 

3,000 

Tamworth 

2,900 

7,583 

Newcastle 

2,000 

180 

Qairindi      

Bathurst     ..• 

5,114 

12,000 

Dungog     

8,500 

5,000 

2,500 

1,400 

Sub- Metropolitan 

4,073 

1,650 

Blackheatk 

8,900 

6,000 

Parramatta            

3,000 

1,100 

Forbes        

4,937 

12,000 

Wagga       

5,500 

2,500 

Bowral        

3,290 

1,120 

Alburj       

3,500 

5,000 

WoUongoDg 

3,800 

900 

Young        

3,400 

5,500 

Crookwl^l 

2,920 

4,600 

Hay            

2,630 

30,000 

Gbulbum 

2,492 

8,550 

Broken  Hill           

3,440 

60,000 

Bnddwood 

3,465 

3,500 

Wellington            

3,490 

13,200 

1  asB.  •  •          «•.          ...          ■•• 

2,992 

5,000 

Mudgee     ...          

2,600 

10,000 

G-rafton      

4,100 

8,700 

Dubbo        

7,500 

36,000 

Taree          

Lismore      

2,615 
5,169 

4,200 
4,000 

JLotai    ...         ...         ... 

114,279 

280,683 

The  early  difficulties  of  the  departmental  work,  viz.,  those  connected  with 
travelling,  with  the  food,  the  accommodation,  and  the  difficult  communication,  in  a 
sparsely  populated  territory,  can  be  adequately  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
travelled  extensively  over  the  State. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  however  much,  in  the  Commissioners'  opinion,  the 
educational  system  adopted  in  this  State  falls  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  past 
endeavour  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  widely  scattered  population  must 
challenge  respect. 

The  state  of  education  in  any  territory  is  a  relative  thing,  and  must  be  judged 
by  comparisons  with  the  state  of  education  in  other  countries.  In  making  such  a 
comparison  between  education  in  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere,  it  may  often 

happen 
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happen  that  what  one  (or  both)  of  the  Commissioners  has  to  say  will  seem  to  ^^ssume 
the  character  of  strongly  adverse  criticism,  or  to  lose  sight  of  elements  of  n^erit  in 
our  own  educational  scheme.  By  M^ay  of  rejoinder  it  ought  at  once  to  be  said  tJiJli 
this  is  in  appearance  only,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  our  system  into  real  com-» 
parison  with  that  of  other  lands  without  revealing  in  a  strong  light  its  grave  defects^ 
In  order  that  it  may  be  known  exactly  where  we  stand  educationally,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  speak  absolutely  without  reservation,  and  to 
reveal  unequivocally  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  it  appears  to  them  after  long 
investigation.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  disclose  how  much  we 
have  to  progress,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  Commissioners  to  acknow« 
ledge  their  unqualified  appreciation  of  the  labours ^  often  under  moat  ardtuma  and 
disheartening  conditions^  which  the  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  Public  InstructUm 
Department  have  been  called  upon  to  discharge  in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

In  submitting  their  conclusions,  and  expressing  their  views,  therefore,  the 
Commissioners,  however  seemingly  severe,  are  notimmindful  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  teaching  profession  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generations  of  New  South  Wales;  and 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  interior,  the  above  synopsis  of  the  activity 
of  the  Department  will  sufficiently  suggest  how  great  is  public  indebtedness  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  our  State. 

To  what  is  above  said  may  be  added  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  cannot  he 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things.  They,  as  others,  can 
transcend  their  surrounding  conditions  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  loyalty 
to  the  system  adopted,  in  facing  hard  conditions  bravely,  they  deserve  undoubted 
praise ;  and  further,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  existing  rdgime  by  no 
means  expresses  a  consensus  of  their  opinions  or  their  educational  ideals.  T\ie  fault 
lies  in  a  scheme  of  education  to  which  the  State  has  been  long  committed ;  the 
supposed  excellence  of  this  will  be  shewn  to  be  quite  mythical^  and  our  demerits  ar^ 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  espousal  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  which  tenda 
to  limit  the  horizon  of  the  teacher  educated  under  it. 


6.  The  Nature  of  an  Inquiry  into  Education, — Inquiry  into  a  public,  or, 
indeed,  into  any  cKlucational  system,  involves  an  investigation  chiefly  of  four  thingfi; 
[Chap.  Ill,  sees.  1,2],  viz. : — 

(1)  The  laws  concerning  education. 

(2)  The  curriculum  or  subject-matter  of  instruction. 

(3)  The  organisation  of  the  teaching,  including  training  and  supervision. 

(4)  'J  he  administration  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  Department  created  under  them. 

An  analysis  of  educational  theory  has  been  outlined  in  Chapter  III;  this 
will  shew  at  a  glance  what  must  be  taken  into  account.  Chapters  LIV  and  LV 
may  also  be  referred  to  as  shewing  the  fundamental  features  of  education. 

In  subdividing  the  several  matters  (2  to  4)  they  naturally  fall  under  the 
following  heads : — 


(I)  Statutes  relating  to  Public 
Instruction. 


(a)  Xorm&l  Education. 


(2)  Subject-matter  of 
Instruction. 


(3)  Organisation  of 
Teaching. 


(b)  Education  of  the 
Abnormal. 

(a)  Subjects. 

(b)  Extent  of  Instruction 
therein. 

(c)  The  methodology  of 

their  teaching. 

(a)  Material  equipment. 


(b)  Teaching  Staff. 


(i)  Primary. 

(ii)  Secondary. 

(iii)  Continuation  and  TedmiciU. 
(iv)  Superior. 

(i)  DefectiveB, 
(ii)  Criminals. 


(4)  Administration. 


(a)  Scheme  of  administration. 

(b)  Personnel  of  administration. 


(i)  Schools, 
(ii)  Purniture. 
(iii)  Teaching  materials. 

(i)  Education  of  teachers, 
(ii)  System  of  teaching, 
(iii)  Maintenance  of  efficiency** 
i.e.,  Inspection,  etc. 


In  regard  to  the  second  and  third  sections,  it  may  he  said  that  if  efficiency 
can  he  reached  in  the  organisation  of  teaching,  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  will 
present  no  difficulty,  but  will  simply  have  to  be  declared.  7. 
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7.  General  remarks  on  Education  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.--  - 
Looking  at  Education  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  common  with  England,  it  has  as  yet  no  properly  organised  system — ^that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  scheme  embracing  in  a  comprehensive  and  connected  way  all 
branches  of  public  education.  Strictly  speaking,  the  State  has  no  general  system, 
for  the  various  grades  of  education  do  not  fall  as  individual  elements  into  any 
definitely  co-ordinated  scheme. 

This  feature,  common  to  Australian  as  to  English  education,  may  be  said  to 
bo  the  characteristic  difference  between  English  and  Continental  education ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  former.  In  respect  of  different  stages  of 
education,  of  the  scheme  of  qualification  for  particular  callings,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  State  and  private  schools,  and  of  the  connection  between  lower  and 
higher  institutions,  absence  of  proper  co-ordination  makes  everything  indefinitei 
uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  Chapters  LIV  and  LV,  the  mode  in  which  education  is  co-ordinated  in 
different  countries,  and  thus  unified,  is  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  countries  which  have  a  definitive  scheme  have  great  advantages. 

When  in  any  country  having  a  properly  qualified  teaching  staffs  the  curriculum 
of  each  class  of  school  has  by  law  to  conform  to  at  least  a  definite  minimum  of 
education,  the  transfer  from  school  to  school,  whether  of  the  same  or  different 
grades,  can  be  fixed  on  definite  lines.  Thus,  the  passing  through  a  certain  stage, 
say,  in  a  higher  primary  school— the  examination  being  held  by  the  primary  school 
itself, — would  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  lower  secondary  school  (equivalent  in 
New  South  Wales  to  passing,  say,  from  the  *'  Public  School ''  to  the  "  Public  High 
School."  Similarly,  qualification  in  the  last  stage  of  a  higher  secondary  school  could 
be  taken  as  matriculation.  This  is,  generally  speaking,  the  Continental  system,  and 
has  great  advantages  over  the  English  system  of  the  University  holding  examina- 
tions to  determine  the  conditions  of  entrance.  This  important  matter  will  be 
referred  to  more  fully  in  the  later  report. 

In  certain  professional  callings,  preliminary  qualification  has  to  be  assured  in 
several  ways.     In  a  country  with  a  real  system^  it  is  much  easier  to  say  how  far  this 

iualification  exists,  and  to  prescribe  conditions  ensuring  its  thoroughness.  [Chap, 
iIV,  sec.  9]. 

Further,  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  teachers  for  different  classes  of 
teaching  is  facilitated  when  the  main  lines  of  their  professional  occupation  are  clearly 
determined,  because  a  primary  teacher  has  to  be  generally  proficient — i.e.y  possessed 
of  considemble  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  while  a  secondary  teacher  has  to  be 
specially  proficient — t.^.,  possessed,  in  addition  to  general  proficiency,  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  subjects. 

Erom  what  has  preceded,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  important  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  State  to  so  shape  its  educational  policy  as  to  bring  all  educational 
institutions  under  such  degree  of  control  as  will  ensure  eflBiciency  and  full  participa- 
tion in  the  State  system.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  instantly  and  by  mere 
enactment ;  it  is  to  be  brought  about  only  through  increase  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
touch  between  the  totality  of  educational  institutions  and  the  State  Department. 
For  practical  objects,  this  would  have  in  view  the  permission  for  each  institution, 
when  thoroughly  equipped  both  as  regards  material  and  personnel,  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  pupils  for  the  pui-pose  of  passing  them  to  a  higher  grade  of 
education.  This  may  appear  a  matter  too  remote  for  practical  concern.  It  is  not 
really  so.  If  the  State  Department  is  to  fully  justify  its  title  of  "Department  of  Public 
Instruction,"  and  to  forward  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  education  of  the  people 
in  all  grades  of  education,  it  ivill  be  necessary  to  develope  a  long-sighted  policy, 
aiming  at  making  all  public  education  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  situation  from  moment  to  moment.  The 
de  die  in  rfiewi  •  policy  will  never  place  us  on  a  footing  comparable  to  that  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  nor  one  equal  to  that  of  America.  It  is  essential  that  our 
educational  system  should  be  developed  with  foresight,  and  should  aim,  not  at  merely 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  but  at  contributing  its  own  quota  to  the 
educational  experience  of  the  world. 

The  du'ect  and  present  bearing  of  this  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  ought  now  to  be  shaped,  not  merely  in  regard  to  its  own 
T^rimary,  higher  primary,  and  lower  secondary  schools,  and  its  technical  schools — 

that 
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that  is  to  say,  all  those  schools  immediately  under  its  jurisdiction, — but  also  in  regard 
to  coming  into  liberal  relationship  and  sympathy  with  all  the  secondary  and  higher 
schools  of  recognised  standing  in  the  State.  The  efficiency  of  its  administration, 
therefore,  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  its  degree  of  prescience  and  its  width 
of  outlook,  not  merely  as  regards  educational  developments  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  interrelation  of  all  branches  of  education  in  the 
State.  Por  there  ought  to  be  thorough  cordiality  between  all  tho  educational 
institutions  worth  taking  into  consideration,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  through 
liberal. and  comprehensive  views. 

In  order  to  strengthen  its  influence,  the  State  system  itself,  in  the  various 
schools  under  its  direct  charge,  ouffht  to  emhody  an  education  that  must  command 
the  respect  of  educationists  and  the  public — a  view  the  force  of  which  must  be  obvious 
to  all  those  who  have  given  the  matter  real  attention.  That  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  should  be  so  determined  is  seen  when  it  is  realised  that,  to  acquire  the 
influence  it  ought  to  exercise  over  the  entire  field  of  education,  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  commend  itself  to  institutions  now  independent  of  the  State,  which  deal 
especially  with  secondary  and  higher  education,  to  which  the  primary  system  has 
perforce  to  be  preparatory.     [See  Chap.  Ill,  sec.  22]. 

This  points  out  the  importance  of  placing  these  branches  of  education, 
which  are  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department,  on  as  sound  a 
footing  as  possible.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  serious ;  they  concern 
the  scheme  of  training  and  educating  teachers,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
elements.  They  concern,  also,  the  curriculum  and  the  hygiene  of  the  school.  Until 
these  matters  are  remedied  the  condition  of  education  in  Mew  South  Wales  must  be 
regarded  as  very  defective.  The  paedagogical  equipment  of  our  schools  also  is 
unsatisfactory  and  insufficient.  The  organisation  requires  considerable  amendment, 
but  this  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  our  having  adopted  the  pupil-teacher  system 
and  a  certain  scheme  of  inspection.  Unfortunately  this  reacts  on  the  quality  of  the 
education  given,  as  will  be  shewn  hereinafter. 

These  matters  referred  to  will  now  be  dealt  with — that  is  to  say,  the  nature 
of  the  defects  which  must  be  remedied  will  be  pointed  out,  and  the  means  and 
scheme  of  reform  outlined. 

8.  General  in  rrgard  tj  Reform. — In  order  to  clearly  shew  what,  according 
to  the  view  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  (G.  H.  Knibbs),  is  required  to  make  our 
system  of  primary  education  satisfactory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  summarise  what  the 
body  of  the  report  has  to  say  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

(III)  The  System  of  Education. 

(IV)  The  Curriculum  in  Schools. 
(V)  The  Training  of  Teachers. 

(VI)  The  School  Buildings  and  Hygiene. 
(VII)  Scheme  of  Eeform. 
(VIII)  General  matters  not  included  in  the  above. 

These  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  divisions  indicated  by  the  Uoman  figures  above. 

Then  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  one  of  the  Commissioners 
(G.  H.  Knibbs)  will  be  outlined,  viz.,  in  Division  IX. 

In  the  concluding  remarks.  Division  X,  some  reference  is  made  to  the  attitude 
of  senior  officers  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department  to  the  pupil-teacher  question. 

In  Division  XI,  and  those  following,  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
other  Commissioner  (J.  W.  Turner)  appear. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OE  EDUCATION. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — All  authorities  on  education  recognise  that  it  must  he 
9^stematic ;  and,  therefore,  at  no  stage,  and  in  no  type  of  education  (primary  or  other), 
is  it  to  he  regarded  as  merely  emhracing  a  series  .of  subjects  of  instrniction^  hut  rather 
as  education  through  subjects  of  instruction — that  is  to  say,  the  matter  of  instruction 
must  he  so  organised  and  treated  as  to  he  educative.     [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  9-14]. 

The  difference  hetween  instruction  and  education,  however  inconspicuous  to 
persons  who  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  of  education^  is  fully  recognised 
by  every  educationist^  as  fundamental.  It  may  even  he  said  that  not  to  perceive  this 
distinction  would  he  to  betray  failure  to  realise  in  what  education  really  consists. 

In  Chapter  III  its  inner  nature  is  briefly  outlined,  and  it  is  there  shewn  that 
what  educationists  aim  at  developing  is  human  character^  the  cultivation  of  the  body 
and  mind  being  really  ancillary  and  secondary  thereto  [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  3,  6].  The 
fundamental  purpose  in  education  is  to  give  that  special  direction  to  the  will  or 
character  which  shall  ensure  the  mental  and  physical  powers  being  thoroughly 
developed  and  normally  applied.  The  second  and  subordinate  purpose  is  to  call  into 
exercise  the  power  of  independent  thinking,  and  to  supply  information  which  shall 
be  at  once  cultural  and  useful. 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  judging  the  essential  character  of  an  educational 
system  than  by  taking  cognizance  of  what  is  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  education 
and  professional  training  of  the  members  of  its  teaching- staff,  through  whose 
personalities  the  system  is  to  be  realised.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  moral  'purpose  of  education,  upon  the  thoroughness  of  knowledge  in  the 
subjects  to  he  communicated,  upon  the  necessity -of  realism  in  teaching^  upon  the 
importance  of  teaching  with  a  wide  outlook^  then,  obviously,  the  preparation  required 
of  the  teacher  will  reflect  this,  and  his  education  will  be  in  accordance  with  such  a 
demand. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  education  be  that  it  is  concerned  merely  with 
imparting  a  few  elementary  subfecte  of  instruction,  then  quite  a  different  rdgime  is 
to  be  expected ;  lower  qualifications  will  be  demanded,  and  training  will  be  regarded 
as  of  less  importance.  The  fact  is,  that  the  system  approved  by  an  educational 
administration  stands  revealed  in  the  p7*ovision  it  makes  for  the  education  of  its 
teachers y  for  nothing  so  fully  explains  its  conception  of  that  subject. 

A  second  element  by  means  of  which  an  educational  system  may  be  judged 
is  its  curriculum^  or  rather  the  evidence  which  that  affords  of  co-ordination  of  the 
various  subjects  included  therein.  That  reveals  the  theory  of  education  adopted, 
rather  however  indirectly  than  directly,  and  must  be  taken  with  the  general  person- 
ality and  education  of  the  teachers  and  with  the  character  of  the  professional 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Where  comments  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  curriculum  is  to  be  developed 
exist,  these  are  much  more  serviceable  as  an  indication  of  the  educational  method 
than  the  curriculum  itself.  For  this  reason,  when  translating  the  curricula  of 
other  countries,  comments  of  the  character  indicated  have  always  been  included. 
Throughout,  European  programmes  reveal  the  thoroughness  with  which  educational 
method  is  developed. 

2.  Defects  in  the  Neto  South  Wales'  System  of  Education. — There  are  two 
points  of  view  from  which  a  system  can  be  judged,  viz. : — 

(i)  The  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  its  administration, 
(ii)  The  thoroughness  with  which  it  achieves  its  proper  aim. 

As  a  means  to  the  end,  the  first  is,  of  course,  important,  but  does  not  here 
call  for  special  consideration,  and  sufficient  reference  has  been  made  to  the  matter 
in  the  previous  division  (II).  The 

'  Not  necessarilv  by  every  teacher.    Educationist  is  used  to  denote  one  who  has  systematically  studied  the  theory  and 
ractice  of  education  from  the  higher  standpoint. 
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The  second  is  the  all-important  and  difficult  matter,  the  former  being 
itelatively  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  mainly  mechanical  elements.  Those 
which  demand  immediate  and  serious  attention  directly  concern  the  realisation  of 
the  objects  of  education.     They  are — 

{a)  Higher  education  of  teachers,  especially  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
education. 

(6)  Better  instruction  in  the  individual  subjects  which  they  will  be  called  upon 

to  teach. 
((?)  Considerable  change  in  the  curricula  of  schools. 

(d)  Improvement  of  the  educational  equipment  of  schools. 

(e)  More  thorough  attention  to  school-hygiene,  both  as   regards  buildings, 

furniture,  and  the  condition  of  children  while  in  school. 
(/)  Special  education  for  abnormal  children. 

These  several  matters  will  be  now  referred  to. 

3.  Educational  theory. — Any  system  of  education  whatever,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
deliberately  organised,  is  the  expression  of  some  theory  of  education,  and  such 
theory  must  necessarily  deal  with  three  questions,  viz. : — 

(i)  Why  education  is  undertaken, 
(ii)  What  to  teach,  so  as  to  tea^^h  educatively. 
(iii)  How  to  teach  so  as  to  educate. 

It  is  by  the  answer  given  to  these  questions  that  the  system  of  education  is 
TCally  determined.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  a  teaching-staff  in  the  realisation  of  the  system,  the  outlook  upon 
such  questions  must  be  commensurate  in  breadth  with  the  system  itself. 

In  Europe,  during  their  training,  teachers  are  made  conversant  with  the 
general  theory  of  education  and  Avith  the  special  system  adopted,  so  that  their  whole 
work  may  be  done  in  the  light  of  an  intelligent  understanding  thereof.  Thus,  in 
dealing  with  individual  subjects  of  instruction,  teachers  so  prepared  do  not  rest 
content  with  the  mere  methodology  of  teaching.  They  must  recognise  its  place  in 
'the  general  scheme,  and  what  constitutes  its  educational  value. 

True  teaching  can  never  be  reduced  to  a  merely  mechanical  process,  and 
relies  therefore  not  merely  on  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  a  teacher,  but  also  on 
liis  sympathy  and  power  to  inspire.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  teaching 
addressed  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  still  more  in  regard  to  that  which  more 
immediately  aims  at  the  building  up  of  character. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education  is  rightly  regarded  as  essential  to 
]the  proper  understanding  of  the  present  position  of  educational  theory,  and  as  some 
•defence  against  an  ignorant  and  ill-advised  introduction  of  exploded  ideas.  It  has, 
^however,  a  very  much  higher  function,  viz.,  that  of  revealing  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  raising  educational  theory  and  practice  to  its  present  position.  Such 
knowledge  is  disciplinary.  The  great  educationists  of  history  have  been  men  of 
iConspicuous  devotion  ;  hence  the  record  of  their  labours  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
»eyery  person  who  by  character  is  suitable  as  a  teacher,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining 
3iim  in  a  higher  degree  of  effort  than  is  possible  where  he  views  his  work  only  from 
a  purely  professional  standpoint. 

In  the  curricula  of  the  training  colleges  of  this  State,  the  general  theory  of 
'education  is  not  adequately  taught.  A  certain  amount  of  methodology  is  included,  but 
is  not  founded  upon  a  psychological  basis.  Tliis  absence  of  systematic  treatment  of 
:the  theory  of  education,  the  absence  of  the  teaching  of  pjcdagogic  psychology,  with  its 
important  bearing  upon  methodology,  are  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  the 
:educational  system  of  our  State  "is  undeveloped.  In  this  connection  it  ought, 
however,  bo  said  that  teachers  are  advised  to  read  certain  books  on  education. 

S^hap.  XXVIir,  sec.  7J.  Such  text-books  as  Gladman's  "School  Method,'* 
ain's  **  Education  as  a  Science,"  Baldwin's  "Elementary  Psychology  and 
Education,"  are  prescribed  for  study,  at  a  stage,  however,  when  teachers  have  been 
engaged  in  their  professional  work  for  m  any  years.  In  Europe,  such  important 
preparatory  work /^r^ctfrf^^  the  undertakir.g  of  teaching,  and  thia  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  view  (r,s  to  what  constitute^'  euitahl?  preparation. 
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4.  The  Pupil-teacher  System. — The  most  serious  defect  in  the  educational 
system  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  employment^  as  teachers^  of  young  people  of 
immature  education^  of  immature  physical  and  moral  development,  utterly  without 
experience  in  teaching,  and  therefore  without  professional  knowledge  of  its  scope  and 
sigoificance.  Until  recently  they  could  be  taken  at  14  years  of  age,  a  limit  which, 
it  was  suggested  at  the  Departmental  Conference  of  January,  1902,  should  be  merely 
chaiiged  to  15.     [Under  regulations  coming  into  force  in  1904  the  age  will  be  16]. 

A  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  education^  which  both  advocates  and 
defends,  or  even  which  tolerates,  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  teachers,  is 
in  collision  with  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America.  With  few  exceptions, 
and  these  men  of  little  eminence,  it  is  admitted  in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
economy^  and  not  efficiency^  is  the  justification  for  the  employment  of  such  persons, 
and  their  employment  is  deplored  by  educationists  of  high  standing  as  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  British  education.*  [Chap.  XXXI,  sec.  1^.  It  is  quite  impossible 
in  a  country  employing  untrained  and  poorly  educated  persons  as  teachers  to  make 
popular  education  comparable  to  that  of  the  countries  where  teachers  are  required 
to  be  previously  well  educated  and  trained,  and  if  the  State  should  decide  to  adhere  to 
the  practice  of  employing  pupil'teachers^  it  should  he  with  the  full  knowledge  that  in  so 
doing  it  is  electing  to  maintain  a  system  of  education  decided^/  inferior  to  the  systems 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  one  that  cannot  possibly  produce  satisfactory  results. 

In  considering,  therefore,  any  proposal  to  retain  the  pupil-teacher  system, 
with  its — to  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners — educationally  injurious  consequences, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  these  in  any  system  is  cumulative. 
In  contrasting  education  under  a  pupil-teacher  system  with  education  under  a 
system  demanding  previous  training,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  inferior  system 
tends  to  provide  inferior  material  from  which  to  draw  the  teaching  staff.  Por  under 
the  better  system  pupils  at  a  given  age  will,  on  the  whole,  be  better  than  the  pupils 
educated  under  an  inferior  educational  system.  Hf*nce  a  lad  is  actually  better 
qualified  in  countries  that  do  not  permit  liim  to  embark  on  teaching  without  training 
than  he  is  in  countries  with  a  pupil-teacher  system.  And  since  the  adverse  judgment 
of  other  countries  as  to  this  system  is  based  on  their  experience  with  better  educated 
children,  Avith  those  educated  under  our  system  it  would  be  still  more  adverse. 

The  removal  of  aspirants  to  a  teaching  staff  from  systematic  education  at 
so  early  an  age  as  14  or  15\  and  the  endeavour  to  make  good  their  educational 
limitations,  by  private  reading,  by  instruction  to  be  had  from  a  more  or  less 
exhausted  primary  teacher,  by  the  year  spent  in  the  training-school,  etc.,  cannot 
be  viewed  with  complacency  if  it  be  desired  to  make  our  education  comparable  to 
that  of  other  countries.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that,  inadequate  as  it  is,  the 
training-school  experience  is  that  of  only  a  relatively  small  number.  Thus  the 
whole  case  is  even  less  favourable  than  above  implied. 

In  regard  to  the  outlook  of  a  t(^aching  staff,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance, 
it  may  be  said  that  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  teachers,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  daily  association  with  children — that  is,  with  those  who  cannot  meet  them  on  a 
level  of  equal  intelligence  and  information,  and  cannot  subject  their  opinions  to 
criticism,  as  would  an  adult — need  a  corrective,  viz.,  one  which  will  tend  to  broadeu 
the  view,  and  give  a  more  normal  outlook  upon  the  totality  of  things.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  professional  employment  of  children  as  members  of 
the  teaching-staff,  places  that  staff  under  such  limitations  as  must,  in  their  influence 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  community,  be  regarded  as  detrimental;  for  under  any 
regime  that  tended  to  leave  teachers  generally  restricted  in  outlook,  their  power  of 
educating — i.e,^  of  developing  children's  characters  and  minds — must  be  corres- 
jpondingly  defective. 

The  training-system  of  New  South  Wales— that  is,  the  teaching  of  pupil- 
teachers  by  primary  school-teachei's,  coupled  with  a  year  spent  at  the  training- 
college  by  some  (not  all)  of  the  teachers — cannot  be  considered  as  an  alternative 
to  the  European  method — i.e.,  as  an  altenative  in  any  way  comparable  therewith. 
The  difference  is  radical,  and  has  been  set  out  in  full  in  Chapter  XXVIII,  where 
the  two  methods  are  contrasted.     [See  es;3ecially  sec.  4]. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  in  his 
education,  the  Continental  teacher  has  conspicuous  advantages  as  compared  with 
teachers  taught  under  the  departmental  system  of  this  State.     During  his  career  in 

the 
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the  normal  or  training  school,  he  is  taught  each  of  the  various  subjects  by  men,  with 
extremely  few  exceptions,  of  university  standing,  and  who  are  in  all  cases  specialists 
in  their  subjects  of  instruction.  Each  teacher  limits  himself  to  a  single  subject  or 
to  a  cognate  group,  and  is  a  professionally  trained  teacher  of  higher  and  better 
education  and  training  than  in  the  case  of  the  continental  primary  teacher.  Here 
the  primary  teacher,  with  less  educational  advantage,  is  actually  the  instructor  of 
the  junior  teacher. 

5.  Contrast  between  PvpiUteacher  and  other  Systems. — As  already  mentioned* 
the  pupil-teacher  system  has  been  contrasted  with  the  previous  training  systems  of 
Europe  in  Chapter  XXVIII,  sec.  4.  This  is  so  important  that  the  following  brief 
indication  is  given.  Reference  to  the  chapter  mentioned  is  necessary  to  fully 
undei'stand  the  difference  of  the  two  methods. 

Pupil-teacher,  European  and  American  Teaclier, 

Beceives  initially  a  very  ordiDary  primary  education.     Keceives  initially  a  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 
Enters  on  teaching  work  without  any  special  educa-      Cannot  enter  on  teaching  work  until  he  has  been 

tion  and  training.  specially  educated  and  trained. 

Commences  teaching  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Commences  teaching  at  the  age  of  18  or  19. 

Is  not  prepared  by  systematic    study    of    theory,     Is  so  prepared,  and  by  persons  who  are  specialists 

history,  and  psychology  of  education,  and  educa-  in  such  matters. 

tional  methodology. 
Is  immature  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Is  more  mature,  having  passed  a  critical  age. 

The  pupil-teacher  has  not  a  prepared  mind,  and  has     The  previously  trained  teacher  has,  by  maturer 

no   adequate    conception  of    the    nature    and  years,    higher    education,  and   special    pro- 

responsibility  of  his  task.  Sessional  instruction,  a  better  conception  of 

what  he  is  undertaking. 
Is  in  general  a  poor  disciplinarian,  and  has  made  no     Is  in  general  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  has  made 

systematic  study  of  the  theory  of  discipline.  a  systematic  study  of  the  theory  of  discipline. 

Cannot  appreciate  the  physical,  psychical,  hygienic.      Has  been  taught  how  to   recognise  satisfactory 

and  other  conditions  of  school  life  and  school  physical,  psychical,  and  liygienic  conditions. 

education. 
Is  generally  incapable  of  inspiring  children  with      Is  better  capable  of  inspiring  high  ideals. 

high  ideals. 
Starts  with  the  idea  that  teaching  is  communicating      Starts  with  the  idea  that  teaching  aims  at  Educa- 

information  in  subjects  of  instruction.  tion — that  is,  the  building-up  of  the  moral 

character,  and  of  the  mind  and  physique  of 
the  child. 

This  inadequate  contrast  should  be  read  with  sec.  4,  previously  referred  to, 

6.  Tendency  of  Tupil-teaclier  System. — It  will  be  seen  that  under  the 
pupil-teacher  system  there  is  an  inevitable  and  distinctly  recognisable  tendency  to 
deterioration^  Avhile  under  the  European  system  there  is  an  equally  certain  tendency 
to  improvement.  The  very  fact  of  permitting  mere  children  to  teach  implies,  on 
the  face  of  it,  what  would  in  Europe  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinarily  low  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  a  normal  qualification  to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
practice  excites  among  educationists  of  Europe  nothing  short  of  astonishment.  It 
is  only  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  that  a  system  so  seriously  defective  does  not 
arouse  a  similar  censure. 

The  fact  of  starting  on  one's  professional  career  w^ith  so  low  an  estimate  of 
what  constitutes  competency  has,  on  the  pupil-teacher  himself,  a  morally  bad  eifect. 
There  is  nothing  to  inspire  him  with  ideals,  and  without  such  inspiration  he  is  not 
likely  to  labour  strenuously  to  make  good  his  educational  deficiencies.  In  this 
connection  it  ought  to  be  said  that  a  pupil-teacher's  efforts  to  educate  himself  after 
his  routine  duties  have  been  discharged  are  quite  inadequate,  unless  he  be 
uncommonly  gifted  and  industrious.  He  is  sufficiently  occupied  in  learning  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  he  has  to  give ;  and  to  think  it 
possible  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  could  by  private  study  make  himself  the 
peer  of  the  European  teacher  taught  by  specialists  in  a  seminary,  would  be  to  wholly 
misunderstand  the  situation,  and  to  betray  a  complete  failure  to  recognise  the 
character  of  the  education  supplied  in  the  normal  schools  and  paedagogic  seminaries. 

7.  Character  of  Instiniction  for  Student -teachers. — To  form  a  proper  idea  of 
the  instruction  afforded  teachers  in  the  training  schools  of  Europe,  the  very  high 
professional  qualifications  of  their  instructors  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  reading 
the  curricula.  Both 
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Both  as  regards  matter  and  form,  each  subject  is  thoroughly  studied ;  it  is 
studied,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  and  thorough  education,  and  definite 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  principle  of  its  development. 

So  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  degree  of  education  received  by  primary 
teachers  in  Europe,  the  curricula  have  been  translated.  [See,  for  example.  Chap. 
XXXV,  sees.  2-18,  giving  a  translation  of  the  official  programme  in  the  French 
normal  schools ;  Chap.  XXXVII,  sees.  7-10,  for  the  programme  of  some  of  the 
normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  and  sec.  11  for  some  indication  of  the  Hungarian 
programme ;  Chap.  XXXVIII,  sees.  4-6,  for  an  idea  of  the  training  for  the  German 
folk-schools.] 

Much  more  could  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  To  afford  evidence  of  the 
detailed  treatment,  however,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  specific  subjects  is 
referred  to  under  the  several  chapters  dealing  therewith.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Chapters  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXVI,  dealing  respectively  with  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  geometry,  and  geography,  not  only  are  the  programmes  for  the  primary 
schools  given,  but  also  the  mode  of  development  of  the  subjects  in  the  training  of 
the  teachers.  [See  Chap.  XXI,  sec.  17,  regarding  the  education  of  primary  teachers 
in  Switzerland  in  drawing ;  Chap.  XXIII,  sec.  12,  regarding  the  education  of  Swiss 
teachers  in  geometry;  Chap.  JiXIV,  sec.  12,  for  their  education  in  geography,  etc.] 

8.  Difference  in  tendency  between  European  system  and  New  South  Wales 
system  of  training  Teachers. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  European  system  the 
instructors  of  student-teachers,  during  their  course  in  the  normal  schools  and 
seminaries,  are  men  whose  education  is  of  a  liigher  grade  than  that  of  the  primary 
teachers, — since  they  are  men  of  university  experience,  who  have  specialised  in  their 
particular  subjects,  and  who  endeavour  to  keep  themselves  in  toucli  with  universal 
progress  in  their  subjects— the  primary  teacher  there  is  favourably  influenced  by  the 
wider  outlook.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  contact  with  such  teachers,  he  must  enlarge 
his  vision,  and,  as  time  rolls  on,  the  primary  teacher  is  continually  advancing  in 
thoroughness  and  breadth.  And  since  he  is  the  centre  of  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  for  the  community  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  viz.,  tliat  when  the 
mind  and  character  are  plastic,  and  most  subject  to  formative  influencos,  the 
European  system  possesses  the  essential  characteristics  of  progress.  Not  so,  however^ 
the  pupil-teacher  system ;  that  tends  distinctly  to  deterioration. 

Starting  with  an  implied  or  expressed  assumption  that  education  of  children 
is  possible  through  the  employment  of  immature  and  imperfectly  educated  children, 
it  wields  no  adequate  moral  or  mental  influence  during  the  formative  period,  viz., 
the  younger  years  of  school  life.  By  engrossing  the  young  and  undeveloped  mind  of 
the  teacher  with  his  professional  work,  it  prevents  him  from  himself  receiving  an 
adequate  education,  and  it  fails  to  create  in  him  any  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
work  he  has  elected  to  undertake.  His  teachers,  being  primary  teachers  themselves, 
developed  under  the  same  imperfect  system,  and  prevented  by  their  professional 
occupations,  viz.,  preparation  for  lessons,  teaching  pupil-teachers,  ordinary  school- 
teaching,  etc.,  from  higher  self-culture  (since  practically  the  whole  of  their  time  is  thus 
taken  up),  are  on  the  whole  incapable  of  inspiring  him.  Nor  can  they  be  adequately 
qualified  to  teach  him.  It  is  not  possible,  under  such  conditions,  for  any  but 
exceptional  men  to  be  even  moderately  well-informed,  and  this  is  in  no  way  their 
awn  fault,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  system. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  limitations  of  knowledge  and  self-sufficiency  are 
likely  to  go  hand-in-hand,  and  that  this  worst  of  all  dangers  is  one  to  which  the 
pupil-teacher  system  is  peculiarly  liable,  and  which  needs  the  corrective  of  broader 
outlook  through  better  education.  Primary  teachers  developed  under  the  pupil- 
teaoher  system  are  in  great  danger  of  never  being  able  to  rightly  estimate  their  own 
limitations ;  whereas,  under  the  previous  training  system,  they  are  likely  to  more 
definitely  recognise  their  true  function  in  the  economy  of  education, — a  matter  of 
importance. 

9.  Pupil-teacher  System  not  endorsed  by  the  entire  Primary  Teaching 
Staff  of  the  State. — It  ought  here  to  be  said  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
pupil-teacher  system  expresses  the  ideals  of  the  entire  staff  of  primary  teachers  in 
New  South  Wales.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  Conference 
held  in  January,  1902,  of  Inspectors  and  Departmental  Officers  of  the  Department 
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of  Public  Instruction,  there  was  no  definite  dissent.  On  the  contrary,  the  system 
was  strongly  approved.  The  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  specially  submitted  the 
question  whether  it  was  a  good  one,  asking  whether  the  present  methods  succeed  in 
*'  not  only  impartiny  knotcledge  of  the  technique  of  the  teaching  profession^  but  also 
in  inspiring  teachers  with  high  aims.^'  The  Conference  affirmed  that  "  the  existing 
pupil-teacher  system^  with  modifications^  should  be  continued.*' 

Under  the  system  of  the  Department,  individual  teachers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  publicly  express  views  strongly  antagonised  to  the  general  policy,  axid  in 
fact  are  commanded  by  Regulation  (32)  to  "  abstain  from  public  controversy  upon  the 
merits  of  the  system  of  education  now  in  force."  There  are,  however,  many  teachecs 
in  the  Department  who  recognise  the  inefficiency  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and 
who  will  welcome  its  abolition. 

10.  University  Education  no  Substitute  for  Special  Education  as  Teachers. — 
It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that,  while  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having 
highly  educated  teachers  rather  than  ordinarily  educated  ones,  a  university  education 
in  Arts,  etc.,  is  not  a  proper  substitute  for  special  education  definitely  aiming  at  the 
professional  qualification  of  the  teacher  for  his  work.  A  university  education  i8 
valuable  on  account  of  the  advanced  character  of  the  teaching,  and  because  it  teaches 
science  subjects  realistically.  It  is  valuable  also,  because  in  university  life  the 
narrowness  of  elementary  education  tends  to  be  corrected.  The  larger  view  and 
wider  outlook  are  calculated  to  create  liberal  sympathies,  and  to  make  men  realise 
that  criticism  is  valuable,  and  that  limit  of  touch  with  the  outer  world  is  serious, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to  deprive  one  of  that  corrective  to  the  sense  of  self- 
sufficiency  which  is  so  liable  to  arise,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  obstacles  to  individual,  communal,  and  national  progress. 

11.  Training  of  Teachers, — At  the  Departmental  Conference  previously 
referred  to,  the  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  was  discussed.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  considerable  confusion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  difference 
between  mere  practice  in  teaching  and  training.  The  efficiency  of  the  latter  depends 
obviously  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  system  under  which  it  takes  place  and  upon  the 
educative  value  of  the  solieme.  Training,  in  the  Continental  sense,  operates  mainly 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  of  teaching.  This  mental  preparation,  coming  through 
a  study  of  the  theory,  psychology,  and  liistory  of  education,  through  a  sound  education, 
including  not  only  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  taught,  but  also  their  broader  and 
higher  developments,  through  the  systematic  elucidation  by  specialists  of  their 
methodology,  is  the  main  element  of  the  training.  This  is  the  part  where  the 
difficulties  really  lie,  not  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Since,  how^ever,  teaching  is  an  art  depending  upon  a  science,  practice  in  tha 
art  is  also  necessary ;  for  it  familiarises  the  student  of  teaching  with  the  mechanical 
and  purely  administrative  elements  of  his  professional  duty,  and  it  enables  him  to 
make  some  observation  of  the  importance  of  the  routine  of  school  life,  of  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  human  beings ;  it  gives  him  confidence  in  himself ;  it  enables  him, 
by  coming  into  disciplinary  relations  with  children,  to  feel  and  develope  the  touch  of 
his  moral  personality  with  theirs ;  it  reveals  to  him  the  weak  points  in  his  professional 
equipment,  and  generally  it  focusses  his  attention  on  the  art  of  teaching  in  a  practical 
and  definite  way.  Nevertheless,  important  as  this  element  in  training  is,  it  is 
undoubtedly  subordinate  to  the  higher  part,  viz.,  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
mental  preparation  of  the  teacher.  This  is  at  once  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  teacher 
may  teach  all  his  life  and  yet  be  quite  unworthy  of  the  name  of  "  trained  teacher," 
or  indeed  to  be  called  **  teacher"  at  all ;  so  that  the  merit  of  training  does  not  lie  in 
the  amount  of  practice  in  teaching.  Hence,  if  the  dictum  be  correct  that  a  particular 
system  is  bad,  the  "  experience  and  the  training  '*  under  it  is  correspondingly  dis- 
counted, since  it  is  not  true  training  for  the  office  of  teacher.  And  even  more  may 
bo  said,  viz.,  that  the  system's  defects  may  actually  operate  as  a  hindrance^  in  virtue  qf 
Jahe  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  education,  acquired  nnder  the  defective  system. 

Eeviewing  all  the  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  kind  of 
training  supplied  at  present  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  quite 
inadequate;  it  cannot  be  compared  in  thoroughness  with  the  training  in  Europe. 
It  omits  tlie  elements  of  most  conspicuous  importance,  as  already  pointed  out,  and 
the  prejudicial  efiect  of  this  is  inevitable. 

Though 
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Though  it  ouglit  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  teachers  who,  to  some 
extent,  make  good  the  defects  in  the  departmental  programme  by  attendance  at 
other  institutions  of  learning,  by  private  study,  and  by  thorough  analysis,  in  the 
light  of  psychology,  etc.,  of  their  own  experience  in  teaching,  yet  they  are  also 
greatly  handicapped  in  comparison  with  the  European  teacher.  As  compared  with 
him,  they  have  small  opportunity  to  learn  an  adequate  amount  of  science  realistically, 
— practically  none  in  connection  with  their  official  life  and  experience.  It  ought  to 
be  stated  that  at  present  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  mechanism 
for  training  teachers  equal  to  that  of  England,  Europe,  or  America ;  and  its  two 
training  colleges  cannot  compare  with  any  of  the  colleges  seen  by  the  Commissioners, 
since  they  are  not  equipped  for  a  thorough  course  of  teaching. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those  who  abandon  the  ordinary  courses  of 
education  at  14  or  15  can  compare  in  knowledge  with  those  who  continue  till  they 
are  18  or  19,  other  things  of  course  being  equal ;  and  this  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  teachers  is  striking,  for  one  commences  his  professional  work  at  14  or 
15  with  absolutely  no  training,  and  with  only  a  primary  education  given  by  primary 
teachers,  and  the  other  commences  at  18  or  19  after  both  primary  and  secondary 
education,  the  latter  given  by  secondary  teachers  of  still  higher  education  than  the 
primary  teacher.  The  properly-educated  teacher  has  studied  psychology  and  history 
of  education  ;  he  has  had  some  little  practice  under  almost  ideal  conditions  ;  and  he 
has  learnt  to  some  extent  the  art  of  handling  and  developing  the  child-mind,  of 
directing  and  guiding  the  child-will,  and  these  prepare  him  thoroughly  for  his 
professional  task. 

12.  Absence  of  teaching  in  Science^  and  its  effect  on  the  System. — The  absence 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  science-teaching  in  the  case  of  a  primary  teacher  is  of 
serious  import.  An  intelligent  attitude  to  modern  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  demands  a  far  greater  amount  of  science  now  than  was  requisite  in  the  past. 
In  order  to  profit  by  their  opportunities,  especially  in  our  young  country,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  people  as  a  whole  should  have  some  idea  of  the  significance  of 
science  for  daily  life  and  for  ordinary  avocations.  For  example,  a  dairyman  or 
agriculturist  ought  to  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  etc.,  in  relation  to  his  chances  of  success.  Therefore,  he  must  get 
elementary  instruction  in  the  primary  school  about  such  matters,  and  clearly  the 
only  persons  competent  to  give  it  would  be  the  persons  who  have  at  least  been 
ta.ught  by  specialists,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  confirming  and  applying 
that  knowledge  by  actual  experiment,  and  who,  moreover,  enlarge  their  experience 
through  suitable  means.  Here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  persons  competent  to  judge  is,  that  mere  literary  attempts  to  learn  science 
are  of  small  value  [Chap.  XXVI,  sees.  2,  3].  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  system 
adopted  by  us  for  training  our  teachers  is  also  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect. 
The  physics  that  is  obtained  by  male  teachers  (only)  at  the  Technical  College,  under 
the  particular  conditions  now  in  force,  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  cannot  in  any  way 
be  compared  with  the  teaching  in  the  European  seminaries. 

The  training  colleges  of  Sydney  are  not  equipped  for  science  teaching.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  the  special  instruction  in  science  for  teachers  in  Europe 
has  a  definite  orientation,  viz.,  that  which  directly  concerns  the  art  of  teaching 
science  subjects.  It  serves,  therefore,  a  double  purpose,  viz.,  of  subject-instruction 
and  instruction  in  mcthodologv. 

13.  Limitation  of  system  as  regards  p7*actical  orientation  of  teaching. — The 
practical  orientation  of  education  is  a  common  feature  almost  throughout  Europe. 
It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  instruction  must  first  of  all  be  educative^ 
and  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  useful  occupation,  or  to  mere  practice  in  various 
trade  handicrafts,  are  injurious.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  maintain  its 
educative  value.  The  practicil  orientation  of  education  is  not  an  introduction  of 
practical  arts,  agriculture,  trades,  occupations,  etc.,  but  is  the  selecting  as  illustrative 
material  in  lessons,  such  things  as  are  more  immediately  intelligible  and  useful. 
For  example,  in  conveying  to  children  in  an  agricultural  district  some  scientific 
point,  an  illustration  would  be  selected,  throwing  light  upon  things  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  or  which,  under  surrounding  conditions,  they  could  readily  test.  If 
the  place  were  an  industrial  centre,  the  same  scientific  truth  might  be  illustrated  by 
some  feature  of  local  industrial  activitv.  It 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  intelligent  command  of  illustration,  and  real  ability 
to  practically  orientate  knowledge  without  allowing  it  to  degrade  in  educative  value, 
involve  a  very  different  kind  of  scientific  education  from  that  which  is  received  by 
our  teachers  during  their  training.  Chapter  XXV  has  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  quescion. 

The  better  and  more  practical  teaching  of  Europe  is  not  a  matter  of  recent 
origin ;  in  order  to  demonstrate  which,  programmes  even  more  than  ten  years  old 
have  been  translated  in  various  chapters  of  tliis  Eeport.  Thus,  that  of  Lille  is  dated, 
in  the  preface,  1883,  and  the  programme  cover  bears  the  date  1891  [Chap.  XXI, 
sec.  13]  ;  those  of  Belgium  are  dated  1893  and  1897  [Chap.  XXI,  sec.  2,  and  Chap. 
XXVJ,  sec.  7],  etc. 

14.  Training  of  Teachers  in  relation  to  Cvrricnlum. — The  limitations  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  affect  the  significance  of, 
and  reappear  in,  the  curriculum.  Not  only  so,  but  the  actual  development  of 
instruction  has  also  to  suffer.  The  limitation  is  further  reflected  in  the  equipment  of 
the  schools ;  for  example,  where  Science  is  not  realistically  taught,  the  necessary 
equipment  for  such  teaching  will  not  be  found. 

That  the  quality  of  teaching  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  quality  of  the 
education  and  professional  training  of  the  staff,  is  a  truism ;  hence,  identical  curricula 
do  not  necessarily  mean  identical  grades  of  teaching.  Science^for  instance^  cannot 
he  efficiently  tavght  by  mere  direction  of  the  administration^  but  only  by  properly 
educating  the  teaching  staff  so  that  it  may  teach  from  a  real  and  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  Science. 

In  order  to  understand  the  qualification  of  teachers  to  teach  Science  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales,  as  compared  with  the  qualification  of  teachers 
in  primary  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  teaching  of  Science  subjects  in 
the  rv^spective  training  schools  must  be  compared. 

Take  Chemistry  for  example.  In  the  Training  College  at  Borough-road, 
Isleworth,  near  London,  there  is  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  students  do 
practical  work.  Ihe  teachers  of  this  State  do  none,  unless  they  are  university 
graduates,  etc.  In  Europe  the  subject  is  taught,  not  by  general  teachers,  but  by 
properly  trained  chemists.  The  courses  of  instruction  extend  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  really  learn  something  of  the  subject.  It  is  learnt  as  one  element  in  a 
general  course  in  Science.  So  far  as  the  training  college  here  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  said  that  Natural  Science  is  practically  absent^  and,  further,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  do  not  go  even  through  this  college,  and  therefore  officially  get  no  instruc- 
tion at  all,  unless  they  get  it  from  the  head  (primary)  teacher.  This,  however,  they 
do  not,  since  it  is  not  a  prescribed  subject  of  study  for  pupil-teachers. 

15.  The  New  South  Wales  System  of  Inspection. — The  work  of  inspection  is 
intended  to  maintain  efficiency  in  the  work  of  an  Educational  Department.  Where 
the  employment  of  an  insufficiently  educated  and  trained  teaching  staff  is  a  feature 
of  the  administration,  the  normal  function  of  the  Inspector  is  at  once  affected. 

In  this  State  he  :s  charged  with  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
teaching  has  been  efficient,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  this  by  the  holding  of 
examinations. 

To  some  extent  such  a  course,  perhaps,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  necessary, 
though  even  that  is  doubtful.  It  lends  itself,  however,  to  well-understood  abuses, 
which  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  defect  to  be 
remedied ;  but  what  is  far  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  true  education,  as  will  be  explained  hereinafter. 

Where  Inspectors  undertake  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  a  school,  and 
where  the  official  estimates  of  the  teacher's  efficiency  is  based  upon  the  Inspector's 
percentages  of  marks,  etc.,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study  the  Inspector's 
idiosyncrasies,  as  exhibited  in  his  examining  scheme,  and  his  predilection  for 
particular  subjects.  And  the  teacher's  effort  must  be  directed  to  making  his  pupils, 
as  far  as  possible,  respond  thereto,  mainly  by  taxing  their  memories.  The  effort 
ought  normally  to  be  directed  to  making  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  light  of  the  teacher's  own  experience  of  their 
special  conditions,  not  to  satisfying  some  examination  test  applied  by  one  who  has 
not  a  daily  acquaintance  with  the  children. 

Supposing 
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Supposing  him  to  be  qualified  to  teacb,  tbe  teacher  undoubtedly  is  himself  tht 
proper  judge  of  the  best  way  to  lead  along  the  path  of  education  the  pupils 
under  his  charge  at  the  particular  time.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  the 
Department's  inspection  does  not  gauge  the  merit  of  the  teacher's  work,  nor  reveal 
how  far  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunity  with  the  material  passing 
through  his  hands.  Two  illustrations  will  make  the  matter  clear ;  they  need  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  typical  of  what  can  happen  under  the  present  system. 

Teacher  A.,  knowing  that  Inspector  B.  believes  that  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  including  those  most  recently  discovered,  are 
very  important,  and  that  the  percentages  of  these  constituents  to  decimals  ought  to 
be  known  by  children,  gives  an  "object  lesson"  thereon,  writing  upon  the  board  all 
the  said  constituents,  with  their  percentages,  and  such  supposed  important  facts  in 
regard  to  the  atmosphere  as  he  thinks  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Inspector,  He 
then  demands  that  his  pupils  shall  memorise  them.  At  the  inspection  by  Mr.  B.,  it 
is  found  that  the  children  have  memorised,  say,  fifty  facts,  including  the  decimals  ; 
this  the  result,  say,  of  two  lessons  on  the  same  thing.  Mr.  A.  is  awarded  100  per 
cent.,  Inspector  B.  going  away  highly  gratified  at  the  success  in  scientific  teaching. 
Ijater,  the  same  teacher,  having  really  learnt,  let  us  suppose,  something  of  physics 
^d  chemistry,  repeats  the  lesson  on  "  the  atmosphere,"  actually  denionstratingy  with 
such  simple  apparatus  as  he  can  command,  some  of  the  physical  laws  of  gases, 
the  nature  of  its  constituents  (by  removing  its  water,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  etc.), 
and  also  the  actuality  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  its  consequences.  This  lesson 
makes  so  much  demand  on  the  available  time  that  reference  to  some  element — argon 
let  us  imagine — and  the  decimals  are  omitted,  the  children,  however,  learning  realisti- 
Q£(lly  and  thoroughly  something  of  the  constituents  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
ft^(i  how  these  can  be  actually  proved.  At  a  second  visit  of  Inspector  B,,  the 
atmosphere  being  again  taken  as  a  subject  of  examination,  it  is  found  that  a  very 
large  number  of  standard  questions  (50)  as  supposed,  and  the  percentages  elicit  no 
response.  Teacher  A.  has  his  new  effort  rewarded  by  a  low  marking,  and  the 
expression  of  disapprobation,  and  it  is  also  possible,  under  the  system  of  the  State, 
for  this  result  to  prejudice  his  career. 

Or  in  Latin  say,  a  teacher  takes  the  first  30  exercises  of  a  *'  Via  Latina,"  and  by 
thoroughly  drilling  his  pupils  gets  100  per  cent.  On  a  second  occasion  the  saine 
teacher,  haying  taken  them  over  a  more  extended  course,  giving  a  far  broader  and 
better  idea  of  that  language,  but  of  course  leaving  many  things  in  abeyance  on 
account  of  the  range  of  work,  finds  his  work  is  deemed  poor  because  the  children 
C2),nnot  answer  every  question.  Thus,  with  better  teaching,  he  may  get  infcripr 
parking. 

Such  cases  can  easily  be  multiplied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  literary  way  of 
learning  science,  which  is  in  vogue  in  our  system,  lends  itself  to  such  results  as  are 
typified  in  the  first  illustration,  and  the  mode  of  examination  to  such  consequences 
09  ^re  typified  ^^  the  second.  The  unimportant  is  often  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  merit,  critical  facts  are  often  wholly  ignored,  and  to  obtain  good 
marks  subjects  are  restricted.     Moreover,  mere  memory  knowledge  is  cultivated. 

The  morale  of  the  system  is  moreover  obviously  bad.  The  tendency  to 
deyelope  dexterity  in  meeting  the  special  demands  of  individual  Inspectors,  by  the 
mere  training  of  the  memory  within  a  limited  field,  so  as  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  report,  does  not  end  merely  with  the  teacher,  but  affects  the  pupils  too. 
They  see  something  of  what  is  going  on,  and  cannot  be  favourably  influenced  thereby; 
fin4  further,  their  normal  education  is  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  Examiner's  demands. 

In  a  normal  system,  the  Inspector,  while  exercising  a  sort  of  general 
oversight,  is  constituted  the  professional  adviser  and  friend  of  the  teacher,  and 
devot^  his  energies  to  helping  the  latter  in  his  educational  method.  His  visit  to 
tbp  school,  instead  of  being  an  occasion  for  sonie  trepidation,  may  be  looked  upon 
with  pleasure,  not  oi^ly  by  the  excellient  but  Sjlso  by  the  indiflfereijt  teacher;  for,  after 
all,  the  oln^ct  of  an  Education  Department  is  to  make  the  best  possible  usp  of  the 
tearcher  a^  ^u  element  in  the  educational  machinery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
cojicerned,  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  public ;  and  to  do  this  it  must  play 
upon  his  mpral  nature  through  sympathy. 

The  present  system  of  inspection-examination  involves  a  sacrifice  of  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  school  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inspector's  demands  for 
reaay  responses  to  his  questiors.  Since  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work  is  prac- 
tically determined  by  the  number  of  questions  that  are  answered  by  his  scholars, 
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and  since  also  the  teacher's  official  position  and  emoluments  depend  upon  the  result, 
the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  has  to  be  framed  to  meet,  not  the  demands  of  a 
rational  system  of  education,  but  the  Inspector's  anticipations. 

Children  are  drilled  in  replies  that  involve  mere  memory  response,  for  this  is 
the  easiest  way  to  ensure  results.  Obviously  there  is  no  real  interest  in  such  work 
and  no  really  educative  element  therein.^ 

The  whole  matter  reveals  the  importance  of  the  proper  education  of  our 
teachers  and  of  our  Inspectors.  The  only  correct  judge  of  profitable  attention  to 
the  lessons  is  the  teacher  himself ;  he  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  only  person 
qualified  to  estimate  the  progress  of  his  pupils. 

What  is  most  serious  in  the  matter  is  this,  that  teachers  need  be  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  their  pupils,  but  under  our  defective  regime  they  are  compelled  to  study 
self-interest.  This  regime  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  consequence  of  a  general  want  of 
confidence  in  the  teachers,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  outcome  of  the  employment  of 
pupil- teachers.  Where  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  education  and  professional  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers,  the  whole  situation  is  changed.  The  above  defects  do  not  appear 
in  Continental  systems.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  special  preparation  to  meet  the 
contingencies  of  examinations. 

16.  Defect  in  School  JEquipmenta. — The  system  of  education  is  reflected,  among 
other  things,  in  the  psedagogical  equipment  of  its  schools,  and,  as  already  stated,  this 
is  defective.  To  this  day  the  State  Department  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  all 
ideally  equipped  primary  school,  neither  has  it  in  connection  with  its  training  school 
a  model  psedagogical  equipment,  nor  an  educational  library,  such  as  would  give 
teachers  during  their  training  some  notion  of  the  normal  outfit  of  a  good  school. 
This  defect  limits  the  teaching,  and,  what  is  still  more  adverse,  the  ideals  of  the 
teacher.  The  educational  equipments  of  schools  in  Switzerland  are  an  "  object  lesson" 
in  the  proper  method  of  fitting  out  a  school  for  its  educational  work. 

The  opportunities  in  Sydney  for  teachers  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  also  wholly  insufficient.  They  have  no  rendezvoite 
in  each  centre  where  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  special  information 
about  the  latest  developments  of  any  branch  of  their  calling  in  which  they  take  a 
special  interest.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Chapters  LI  and  LVII  for  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  the  matter.  It  Avill  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  Europe  they  hftve 
the  advantages  referred  to. 

The  system  of  New  South  Wales  is  further  defective  in  regard  to  the  snmll 
attention  paid  to  hygiene. 

In  the  schools  of  those  countries  which  have  given  systematic  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  have  consequently  provided  proper  seating  for  the  pupils — in  which 
their  backs  are  suitably  supported,  their  bodies  erect,  and  at  their  desks  they  are  in 
a  natural  position — there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  such  a  posture  as  would  satisfy 
any  disciplinarian.  Every  lad  who  has  sat  in  a  New  South  Wales'  *'  public  school " 
and  has  retained  any  memory  of  his  experiences,  will  remember  that  the  "  sitting-up 
straight "  and  affecting  to  look  profoundly  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  was  no 
light  task.    Of  the  morality  of  the  affectation  little  need  be  said.    [Chap.  XVI,  sec.  6] . 

The  sooner  we  recognise  that,  when  properly  seated,  the  discipline  of  position 
presents  no  difficulty,  and  that  a  child  comfortably  seated  has  a  far  better  opportunity 
of  concentrating  his  mind  upon  his  work,  the  better  for  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 
That  is  the  way  to  really  secure  efficiency  and  to  dismiss  an  affectation  of  discipline, 
which  is  worse  than  worthless.  The  consequences  of  bad  hygienic  conditions  will  be 
referred  to  hereinafter. 

17.  Conclusion  as  to  New  South  Wales'  System, — The  system  of  education  in 
New  South  Wales  indicates,  by  its  scheme  of  training  its  teachers,  by  its  absence 
of  scientific  and  literary  equipment  in  its  training  schools,  by  its  curriculum,  by 
its  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  its  curriculum,  by  its  lack  of  proper  educational 
•equipment  in  its  schools,  by  its  inattention  to  proper  hygiene,  that  it  needs  to  be 
radically  reformed',  and  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  reform  will  be 
the  better  education  and  training-  of  its  teachers. 

The  curriculum  question^ will  now  be  discussed.  IV. 

*  An  illustration  will  explain  ^liat  ig  mei  ,nt.  Suppose  for  example  that  the  lewon  it  geography.  The  towns  on  the 
mera  are,  let  us  suppose,  required.  The  teac  ler  fojs  to  >  is  oWs,  *'  Kepeat  after  mt^Mnrmmhidgee :  Gundagai,  Wagga 
Wagga,  Narrandero,  flaj.  Murray :  Albury,  Kchuca,"  ei'\.  Thi«  is  repeated  seTeral  times.  Such  repetition  ensure*  a 
response  Id  the  ^esiion,  '*  What  are  the  towns  on  the  Murr  ambidgee,"  etc.  Being  absolut^y  void  of  human  intete8t».it  i& 
quite  4k<M^kilmsm»i  ea^^^yo^c^Uv  won^Usn  j  jet  it  would  ,'-ocu^  marlcs  jn  t^  jijpjpfgtorial  rumination 
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IT. 

THE  CURRICULUM  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  SCHOOLS. 

[G.  U.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — When  one  compares  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  primary- 
school  ("  public-school '')  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the 
majority  of  other  countries,  class  by  class — that  is,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children 
therein — it  becomes  evident  that  we  have  much  leeway  to  make  good.  If,  further, 
regard  be  had  to  the  particular  way  in  which  the  curriculum  is  developed  in  each 
case,  and  to  the  more  thorough  education  of  the  teachers  in  other  countries,  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  intensifies  in  significance.  We  are  not  on  a  par  with  England, 
and  yet  English  teachers  who  have  studied  European  methods,  recognising  how 
much  need  there  is  for  reform  there,  are  strenuously  labouring  to  bring  it  about. 
A  fortiori,  the  need  of  reform  is  more  urgent  here. 

Two  things  require  thorough  reform,  viz.,  the  System  of  Education  as  pre- 
viously stated,  and  the  cui^riculum  and  its  treatment.  The  character  of  the  reform 
of  the  system  has  now  been  partly  dealt  with,  viz.,  in  the  preceding  division,  but 
will  be  again  referred  to.  In  this  division  the  curriculum  must  be  discussed, 
subject  by  subject. 

The  elements  in  the  curriculum  that  stand  in  particular  need  of  improvement 
are  natural  history,  physical  science,  mathematics,  languages,  and  the  subjects 
previously  mentioned. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  our  school  education  and  that  of  Europe 
and  America,  inheres  in  the  greater  importance  which  the  latter  attach  to  the 
formative  elements ;  with  us  the  curriculum,  is  practically,  merely  informative. 

It  is  recognised  by  modern  educationists  that  the  important  question  is  not 
hato  much  is  learnt,  but  how  thoroughly  each  thing  is  learnt,  and  what  is  its  educative 
value.  The  notion  that  subjects  of  instruction  can  be  satisfactorily  taught  by  any 
one  whose  acquaintance  with  them  is  limited  to  the  grade  of  the  required  teaching 
has  disappeared.  Not  only  must  every  element  in  a  curriculum  be  taught  with  a 
wide  outlook  in  the  subject  itself,  and  a  recognition  of  its  relation  to  other  subjects, 
but  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  truly  give  it  educative  value — that  is,  the  teaching  must 
lead  to  apperception. 

Hence,  the  need  of  \}V[i{\a^o^\c  psychology,  a  subject  wholly  neglected  in  our 
scheme  of  training  teachers.  The  question  of  the  defects  in  this  training  have  been 
partly,  and  will  hereinalter  be  more  fully,  dealt  with. 

Kestricting  this  consideration  to  the  curriculum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two 
most  important  matters  requiring  attention  in  regard  thereto  arc  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  individual  subjects,  and  the  development  of  tvpe-programmes  for  the 
different  classes  of  scliools.  In  treating  these  programmes,  great  attention  should 
bo  paid  to  intuitice  methods,  to  tlue  co-operation  of  the  children,  especially  in  regard 
to  their  own  thought.  The  teaching  must  ensure  apperception,  it  must  develope 
original  thinking  power,  and  it  must  educate — not  merely  instruct. 

2.  Kindergarten. — The  introduction  of  kindergarten  is  important.  A  com- 
mencement has  already  been  made  in  the  schools  of  the  Kindergarten  Union.  That 
in  the  public  schools  belongs  rather  to  the  transition  from  kindergarten  to  the 
primary  school.  It  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  liU  is  not  ])roper  kindergarten,  and 
misses  some  of  the  most  important  elements,  viz.,  freedom,  and  full  opportunity  for 
awakening  the  children's  self-expression.  Further,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  Avho  have  studied  kindergarten  thoroughly,  and  have  command  of 
the  psychology  of  the  subject.  Kindergartners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Europe, 
and  in  America  are  thoroughly  trained  [Chap.  IV,  sees.  4,  6]  ;  that  will  be  necessary 
here  also. 

The  transition-period  from  kindergt  rten  to  the  primary  school  should  be 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  7,  and  every  efcort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  attending  kindergarten  schools  earlier  than  this ;  it  should  be 
organised  on  the  principles  indicated  in  Chp.pter  IV.  The  school-rooms  for  kinder- 
garten must  allow  of  free  mQYQiAcnt.     To  have  fixed-desks,  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  to  make  true  kindergarten  an  impossibility. 
To  lose  sight  of  the  clement  of  freedom  is  to  miss  the  whole  meaning  of  kindergarten, 
for  this  condition  is  3,  sine  qua  non  in  developing  as  much  as  possible  the  individuality 
and  originality  of  the  child.  The  occupations  and  instruction  of  the  children  should 
be  on  IVoebelian  lines. 

In  the  chapter  referred  to,  an  account  of  the  theory  of  kindergarten,  of 
the  kindergarten  work  seen  by  the  Commissioners,  and  also  of  the  spread  of  kinder- 
garten throughout  the  entire  world,  is  given. 

The  importance  of  kindergarten  can  hardly  be  overstated.  It  is  the  basis  of 
a  good  educational  development,  its  formative  value  being  very  high  indeed.  It 
awakens  good  will  in  the  children  ;  its  moral  influence  (in  the  hands  of  the  right  class 
of  teachers,  properly  trained)  is  excellent — it  prepares  the  children  to  think  vigorously 
and  with  originality ;  it  has  engendered — if  it  has  been  developed  properly — that 
mental  habit  which  transforms  perception  into  apperception. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  good  kindergartens  are  the  initial  and  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  a  good  system  of  popular  education.  The  Conmiissioners*  con- 
clusions are  given  later. 

3.  General  in  regard  to  Curriculum. — The  subjects  referred  to  by  special 
chapters  in  this  Report  are : — 

Drawing  [XXI],  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  [XXII],  Geometry 
^XXIII],  Geography  [XXIV],  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  [XXV],  Natural  Science 
'XX VI J,  Physical  Culture  and  Gymnastics  [XVII],  and  Manual  Training  and 
Sloyd  [XVIII  and  XIX]. 

Ethical  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  chapters  on  Ethical  and  Religious 
Instruction,  the  Education  of  the  Will,  and  are  touched  upon  also  in  other  chapters. 

If  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  to  be  comparable  to  that  in  Europe  and 
America,  considerable  improvement  will  have  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  all  these  subjects.  The  aim  of  the  several  chapters  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  the  teaching  in  other  countries,  so  as  to  shew  both  that  improvement  is 
necessary,  and  the  direction  it  must  take. 

It  should  be  stated  that  no  spasmodic  inclusion  of  new  subjects  in  a 
curriculum^  nor  sudden  adoption  of  neto  methods  in  teaching^  is  real  reform^  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  not  fall  into  the  delusion  that  afeto  superficial  changes 
will  bring  our  work  into  line  with  European  education.  Reform  involves  an 
absolute  change  in  the  education  of  the  teacher,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  teaching,  of  the  psychological  method,  as  well  as  a  great  improvement 
in  his  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  by  acquiring  it  systematically.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  also,  that  University  education  is,  as  previously  stated,  not  in  itself  a 
substitute^  and  at  the  present  time  the  University  of  Sydney  is  not  equipped  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  cannot  provide  special  education  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  primary  teachers,  or  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  great  Normal  Sciiools 
of  Europe,  nor  has  it  a  chair  of  psedagogy. 

Before  passing  to  the  details  in  the  curricula  of  the  Primary  Schools,  a  few 
general  matters  may  be  referred  to. 

4.  Moral  Elements  in  Elucation. — From  the  standpoint  of  modern  education, 
one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  our  system  is  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  tlie 
elements  of  character-building.  This  is  shewn  in  inadequate  training  of  teachers, 
in  the  absence  of  definite  plan  for  influencing  character,  and  in  the  details  of  the 
system.  Character-building  involves,  in  ascending  order  of  importance,  the 
consideration  of  physical  culture,  civic  instruction,  those  elements  of  education 
which  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  Will,  and  with  ethical  and  religious 
instruction.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  no  clear 
expression  of  the  official  view  as  a  systematic  guide  for  its  teaching  staff  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  everything  is  practically  left  to  the  individual  teachers.  In 
the  absence  of  a  type-programme  such  as  is  used  in  other  countries,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  system  of  dealing  with  such  subjects.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  training  of 
the  school-teacher,  any  treatment  of  that  part  of  educational  theory  that  would 
^iyeform  to  the  ethical  teaching,  or  explain  the  bearing  of  psychology  and  ethics  in 
dealing  with  the  child-mind,  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  a  normal  development. 

To 
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To  understand  the  continental  position,  and  its  moral  force,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  ethically  tonic  effect  of  physical  culture  gymnastic  is  well 
appreciated  [Chap.  XVII,  sec.  6]  ;  manual  training  is  viewed  from  the  ethical  stand- 
point [Chap.  XIX,  sec.  2] ;  the  special  instruction  in  ethics  or  religion  is 
systematised ;  and  all  is  dealt  with  by  teachers  specially  educated  and  trained 
[Chap.  XV,  sec.  3]. 

The  value  of  civic  instruction  has  been  recognised  in  Europe,  and  recently  in 
America.  It  is  felt  that,  to  intelligently  discharge  one's  duty  in  a  community,  a 
definite  idea  of  its  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  which  its  members  are  subject  is 
essential.  And,  further,  a  conception  of  personal  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  State  and  the  Empire  is  necessary  to  create  an  intelligent  patriotism, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  mere  ** jingoism"  and  to  that  vulgar  and  unthinking 
national  prejudice  which  is  not  without  serious  danger. 

5.  Co-ordination  in  Teaching. — In  modern  educational  method,  subjects  are 
taught,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  light  of  their  mutual  relationship.  This  may  be 
called  the  "natural  method"  in  contradistinction  to  the  empirical,  and  to  the  logical 
or  analytical,  which  tend  to  dissociate  each  subject  from  every  other.  Although  for 
certain  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  human  knowledge,  and  to  classify  it  under 
subject  divisions,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  process  is  soimd  from  the  point  of  view 
of  psedagogy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  psychology  upon  which  modern  educational  method 
is  founded  has  shewn  that  the  more  intimately  subjects  are  interrelated  in  teaching, 
the  more  fully  is  apperception  developed  thereby,  and  the  more  thorough  does 
education  become.  Thus,  for  example,  if  drawing,  geometry,  arithmetic,  geography, 
subjects  which  have  inherently  most  intimate  relationships,  are  treated  as  far  as 
possible  simultaneously,  and  always  as  mutually  helpful,  they  will  be  far  better 
taught.  In  the  several  chapters  dealing  with  such  subjects,  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  matter.  Here,  again,  the  necessity  for  a  more  thorough  education  of 
the  teacher  is  apparent  in  order  that  he  may  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  what 
is  here  merely  suggested. 

6.  Logical  and  Fcedagogical  Order  in  tlie  Development  of  Subjects, — By 
analysis,  all  subjects  of  knowledge  may  be  exhibited  under  a  scheme  of  development, 
passing  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  elementary  forms  to  those  which  are  more 
complex.  Both  in  England  and  in  this  country  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  has 
been  based  upon  this  logical  development,  a  consequence  of  our  failure  to  attend  to 
the  contributions  of  psychology  to  the  theory  of  poidagogy.  Por  example,  in 
arithmetic,  the  first  four  operations  are  learnt  in  succession  instead  of  simultaneously ; 
similarly  in  regard  to  the  differential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  and  differential 
equations.  This  method  is,  however,  unsatisfactory  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 
Instead  of  instruction  being  given  in  this  way,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  traverse 
each  subject  as  it  were  from  end  to  end,  dealing  initially  with  the  most  elementary 
facts  or  principles  and  developing  them  by  recapitulation  with  inclusion  of 
more  complex  material.  [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  11,  12].  This  general  principle  of 
methodology  totally  transforms  teaching,  and  undoubtedly  makes  it  vastly  better. 
It  demands,  however,  higher  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  how  far,  with  individual  children,  it  is  desirable  to  push  a  subject  in 
its  initial  and  developing  stages.  This  method  of  extending  a  child's  knowledge  in 
any  subject  over  as  great  a  range  as  he  can  understand,  and  of  early  familiarising 
his  mind  with  its  fundamental  ideas  and  principles,  goes  far  to  remove  its  later 
difficulties,  for  the  ideas  introduced  into  his  thought  germinate  and  develope  of 
themselves. 

The  paedagogical  order  also  differs  from  the  logical  in  taking  more  account  of 
the  psychical  elements,  viz.,  interest,  etc.,  and  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
of  the  sphere  of  ideas  created  by  the  teacher  in  the  child  mind  [Chap.  Ill,  sees. 
9,  10, 13J  ;  a  fact  revealing  the  need  of  psychology  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
mere  reading  of  a  book  or  two  on  this  subject  is,  however,  not  sufficient.  What  is 
wanted  is  exercise  in  applying  its  principles  in  teaching.  This  application  is  what 
makes  the  practice  in  a  European  or  American  seminary  so  valuable  [Chaps. 
XXXVIII,  XXX [X],  a  matter  already  dealt  with.  (See  sec.  12  of  the  preceding 
division.) 

7. 
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7.  Beligious  Instruction. — The  important  question  of  relif^ious  instruction  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  XV.  By  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  section  17, 
43  Victoria  No.  23,  it  is  declared  that  four  hours  during  each  school-day — that  is,  for 
five  days  a  week — shall  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively.  This  number 
of  hours,  it  may  incidentally  be  remarked,  is  quite  inadequate.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided* that  "  a  portion  of  each  day^  not  more  than  one  hour^  shall  be  set  apart  when 
the  children  of  any  one  ?'eliffious  persuasion  may  he  instructed  by  the  clergyman  or 
any  other  7*eliffious  teacher  of  such  persuasion y^  the  pupils  being  kept  separate  ftrom 
the  others.  A  provision  that  children  of  different  religious  persuasions  shall  be 
instructed  on  different  days  would,  if  interpreted  literally,  prevent  the  daily 
instruction  of  children  by  the  clergyman  of  any  one  denomination.  Secular 
instruction  is,  however,  held  to  include  general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished 
from  dogmatical  or  polemical  theology,  and  this  teaching  is  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  subjects.  Scripture  lesson-books  are  read,  and  historical  and 
perhaps  also  ethical  comments  are  made  thereupon.  Objections  to  the  receiving  of 
such  instruction  are  respected. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  efficiency  of  religious  instruction  given  by 
clergymen  under  such  conditions  as  are  above  indicated.  The  aggregation  of 
children  of  different  ages  in  a  single  class  for  common  instruction  in  religion  by  a 
clergyman,  however,  is  obviously  a  most  imperfect  scheme,  and  no  doubt  has  much 
to  do  with  the  relatively  small  extent  to  which  the  provision  is  utilised. 

The  division  of  schools  in  Germany  into  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  and  Koman 
Catholic  leads  to  far  better  results  from  one  point  of  view,  for  the  religious  instruction 
is  given  by  the  teaching  staff  as  a  part  of  the  general  curriculum.  With  properly 
trained  teachers  this  will  secure  efficiencv  in  the  instruction,  and  under  such  a 
regime  the  ordinary  Scripture  lessons  form  part  of  the  general  programme  for 
religious  instruction.  In  France,  however,  it  is  held,  that  such  teaching  tends  to 
create  divergence  of  feeling  between  children  of  different  sects. 

It  is  alleged  by  many  Germans  with  whom  the  Commissionei*s  conversed, 
that  the  religious  teaching  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  merely  formal  catechetical 
teaching,  and  an  official  preparation  for  confirmation  at  the  close  of  the  school  career. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  had  no  adequate  opportunity  of  reaching  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  matter,  for  that  would  involve  a  long 
stay  in  Germany,  and  even  then  decision  would,  for  certain  obvious  reasons,  not 
be  easy. 

There  is  much  variation  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  purely  ethical  teaching  may 
M'isely  be  substituted  for  the  religious  instruction  in  schools.  France  has  endeavoured 
to  make  the  substitution,  depending  however  upon  an  antecedent  and  more  or  less 
definite  idea  of  God  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  system.  Later  this  will  be 
referred  to  a  Grain. 

Since  all  educationists  make  character-building  the  supreme  aim  of  education, 
and  religious  people  believe  that  the  formation  of  character  cannot  be  perfected 
except  through  specific  7*eligious  instruction,  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  system 
afford  every  opportunity  for  efficient  religious  teaching  by  the  clergy. 

Much  may  be  said  for  the  French  system,  which  aims  at  bringing  about  the 
close  association  of  all  children  during  the  period  of  primary  education,  so  that 
natural  sympathy  and  respect  shall  tend  to  annihilate  sectarian  bigotry. 

8.  Ethical  Instruction. — In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  various  circum- 
stances prevent  the  clergy  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  utilising  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  opportunity  of  religious  instruction  afforded  under  the  Act,  it  is 
desirable  that  definite  instruction  in  ethics  should  be  given  as  part  of  the  general 
programme.  For  this  purpose,  the  scheme  of  France  may  well  be  taken  as  a  model. 
This  is  roughly  outlined  in  Chap.  XV,  sec.  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  high  value  of  such  a  programme.  In  regard  to  the  moral  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  himself,  sec.  5  of  the  same  chapter  makes  some  reference  to  what  is  demanded 
of  him  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  These  are  important  as 
shewing  the  view  of  a  Protestant  Canton ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries  arc  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  both  religion  and  ethics.  Some 
idea  of  the  German  view  may  be  had  from  sec.  G. 

Ethical 
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Ethical  instruction  should  embrace  the  relation  of  the  child  or  person  to — 

(a)  Himself.     (Personal  Ethics.) 
(6)  His  fellows.     (Social  Ethics.) 

(c)  His  country.     (National  Ethics.) 

(d)  The  World.     (Philanthropy.) 

And  he  should  be  so  taught  to  recognise  something  of  the  reality  of  such  relation- 
ships through  the  cultivation  of — 

(i)  Personal  ideals  and  charactor. 

(ii)  The  social  virtues. 

(hi)  Patriotism,  loyal  response  to  the  just  claims  of  his  country,  and  the 

wish  to  see  its  institutions  perfected, 
(iv)  The  love  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  racial  or  religious  differences. 

All  these  elements  should,  in  the  actual  instruction,  as  far  as  possible  be  united,  not 
dissociated — that  is  to  say,  the  above  represents  only  the  logical  order,  and  not  the 
paedagogical. 

The  relation  of  the  child  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
world  should  be  expla'med — that  is  to  say,  the  teaching  should  embrace  actual 
illustrations  of  personal,  communal,  social,  national,  and  cosmopolitan  relationships. 
[Chap.  XV,  sec.  13]. 

The  present  system  is  seriously  defective  in  regard  to  its  scheme  of  influencing 
the  ideals  of  childhood,  and  yet  in  any  true  education  the  cultivation  of  noble  ideals 
is  of  transcendent  importance.^ 

9.  Education  of  the  Will. — It  is  recognised  by  those  who  have  systematically 
studied  the  question,  that  high  intellectual  culture  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  strength  of  character  [Chap.  XVI,  sees.  2-6],  and  further,  that  the  latter  is  of 
the  higher  importance  both  individually  and  nationally.  Strength  of  character 
depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the  Will,  and  goodness  upon  its  right  direction.  [Chap. 
Ill,  sees.  3,  8].  In  this  connection  the  contributions  of  psychology  to  education  are 
seen  to  be  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  shew  that  discipline  which  secures 
obedience  by  repression  is  inejffective  and  iyurious.  [Chap.  Ill,  sec.  10].  Proper 
school-discipline  aims  at  securing  self-expression,  and  therefore  a  good  behaviour  and 
assiduous  effort  by  self-direction. 

Although  the  education  of  the  Will  is  naturally  not  a  "  subject "  in  the  school 
curriculum,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that  the  school-teacher  should  concern 
bimseif  about  his  pupils  in  this  respect  [Chap.  XVI,  sees.  5-7],  and  therefore  that  he 
should  be  better  trained  and  better  taught  than  at  present.  In  this  connection,  the 
function  of  p/ay,  referred  to  in  sees.  8  and  9  of  the  last-mentioned  chapter,  is  seen 
to  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  demand  the  systematic  attention  of  the  teacher, 
Cons^'derable  attention  is  given  thereto  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

The  importance,  referred  to  above,  of  teachers  appreciating  the  difference 
between  coercive  and  directive  discipline,  dealt  with  in  sec.  10,  demands  further  remark. 

Wherever  teachers  imagine  that  the  imparting  of  subjects  of  instruction  is  the 
main  function  of  the  school,  and  wherever  the  scheme  of  inspection  and  examination 
makes  their  official  future  dependent  upon  success  in  this  respect,  much  is  certain 
to  be  sacrificed  to  mere  response  to  the  type  of  question  given  by  the  examiner,  as 
previously  explained,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  is  Jiable  lo  be  subordinated 
thereto.  The  truer  education^aiming  at  the  best  results  in  the  end,  endeavours  to 
secure  thoroughness  at  every  stage  ;  it  relics  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil,  and 
therefore  upon  the  exercise  of  his  will ;  it  induces  him  to  think  for  himself  and  so 
acquire  original  power  and  resource.  This  type  of  education  may  seem  to  move 
slowly  in  its  earliest  stages:  it  is  almost  certain  NOT  to  secure  tlic  approbation  of  an 
Inspector  tolio  marks  percentages  on  subjects  of  instruction.  But  "  little  and  well, 
and  with  a  good  heart,"  is  a  maxim  that  will  do  much  to  build  up  the  will-power 
and  national  force  of  a  people,  a  fact  which  shews  how  carefully  the  efficiency  of 
education  must  be  judged. 

Corporal  punishment  as  an  inducement  to  assiduity  and  good  behaviour  is  not 
unknown  in  the  primary  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  Boys  are  thrashed  with  the 
cane.  This  ought  to  be  abolished^  except  for  offences  so  flagrant  as  to  almost  require 
expulsion.     [Chap.  III.,  sees.  7,  8,  and  Chap.  XVI.,  sees.  5,  6,  7,  10]. 

10. 

'  It  ought  to  be  rumarked,  however,  that  the  reading  matter  is  often  good,  and  noble  lesaont  are  inculcated. 
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10.  Civic  Instruction. — Another  important  ethical  element  in  education  is 
what  is  known  in  Europe  and  America  as  "  Civic  Instruction  "  or  *'  Civics."  It  is 
often  taught  in  close  relationship  with  history.  No  special  chapter  has  been  written 
thereon,  but  reference  is  made  to  the  Swiss  programme  in  this  subject  [Chap.  V,sec. 
8].  The  civic  instruction  given  to  French  teachers  has  also  been  outlined  [Chap.  35, 
sec.  6],  and  also  that  given  to  Swiss  teachers  [Chap  XXXVIf,  sec.  7]. 

The  object  of  such  instruction  is  to  give  children  an  intelligent  idea  of  their 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties  under  the  laws  of  their  country.  For  this  State, 
it  should  embrace  some  explanation  of  both  the  Federal  and  btate  Constitutions, 
some  of  the  larger  facts  of  Common  LaAv,  the  significance  of  some  of  the  more 
important  statutes,  the  development  of  civilisation,  and  the  characteristic  differences 
of  government  {e.ff.^  Republics,  Constitutional  and  Absolute  Monarchies,  etc).  It 
should  ako  touch  the  question  of  international  law. 

A  voun?  and  democratic  countrv,  whose  citizens  are  educated  without  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  Constitutional  Government,  of  the 
nature  of  the  incidence  of  Common  Law,  of  the  nature  of  international  relationships, 
of  the  effect  of  legislation  on  a  community,  of  their  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to 
the  State,  to  the  Federation,  to  the  Emjnre,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  is  in  serious 
danger,  both  as  regards  its  domestic  development  and  its  relations  witli  other  nations; 
in  fact,  the  liability  of  a  democracy  to  ignorance  is  one  of  its  special  dangers,  to 
guard  against  which  civic  instruction  is  important.  This  instruction  should  therefore 
be  given  to  school  children  of  all  ages,  the  development  being  adapted  to  the  ages  of 
the  pupils. 


11.  Physical  Culture  and  Gymnastics.  —  Since  there  is  a  well- recognised 
reaction  between  the  mental  and  the  bodily  states  and  habits,  physical  culture  and 
gymnastics  may  undoubtedly  be  made  an  important  instrument  of  education,  acting 
both  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  children.  By  bringing  into  requisition  the 
full  power  of  the  lungs,  by  promoting  the  activity  of  the  circulatory,  digestive,  and 
excretory  .organs,  it  intensifies  the  feeling  of  vitality,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
gives  gi'eater  mental  and  nioral  power  [Chap.  VIII,  sees.  1,  4,  G]. 

So  far,  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  matters  in  the  primary 
system  of  the  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Europe  and  America  have  given  to 
physical  education  the  most  thorough  consideration,  and  the  physique  and  morale  of 
the  people  have  been  correspondingly  affected.     [Chap.  XVI f,  sec.  6]. 

The  question  of  such  teaching,  and  of  the  proper  education  of  teachers  therefor, 
is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XVII,  where  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  mere  athletic 
gyiOBBstic  and  true  physical  culture  based  on  physioloffy.  It  is  shewn  in  section  6 
that  there  is  a  curious  duality  between  the  needs  of  the  body  and  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  us,  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 
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Human  duality. 

Body  ueede. 

Kcsult. 

Soul  needs. 

Nutrition  (food) 

Physical 

Gi*o\vth 

Mental 

Experience  (knowledge). 

Proper  nourishment 

»» 

Normal  growth 

It 

Kit^ht  education. 

Physical  training 

fi 

TowiT 

»i 

Mental  training. 

Physical  precision 

»i 

Skill 

»» 

Mental  precision. 

Physical  excellence  and 

9) 

Ideal  manliness 

}> 

Intellectual  and  moral  excel 

grace  of  form. 

lence  and  grace  of  spirit. 

Physical  culture  has  three  elements,  viz.,  the  physical,  psycho-physical,  and  the 
psychical,  and  has  two  forms,  viz.,  the  systematic  or  educational,  and  the  recreational. 
The  first  aims  at  bringing  about  both  conscious  and  unconscious  self-control  and  self- 
expression,  and  the  latter  at  securing  physical  and  mental  exhilaration.  Physical 
culture,  therefore,  should  be  physiologically  efficient,  and  it  should  be  interesting, 
simple,  educative,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  recreative  [sec.  7].  Its  physiological  aim  is 
to  enlarge  the  chest-capacity,  and  to  fully  exercise  the  lungs;  to  develope  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart  and  the  general  tone  of  the  circulatory  system ;  to  stimulate 
normally  the  digestive  and  the  excretory  organs  ;  and  to  develope  the  symmetry  and 
vigour  of  the  body  generally. 

Tasmania  has  taken  a  distinctly  forward  movement  in  this  matter,  under 
Mr.  C.  Bjelke-Petersen  [sec.  12],  but  this  State,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  R.  Roth's 
views  practically  coincide  with  the  doctrine  expounded  in  Chap.  XVII,  has  not 
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adopted  any  general  system  of  physical  culture.  There  is  some  imperfect  gymnastic 
and  a  little  swimming,  hut  nothing  in  any  way  comparahle  to  what  is  heing  done  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  America. 

Very  many  Continental  and  American  schools  are  now  provided  with  well- 
equipi)ed  gymnasiums  [Chap.  XLVII,  sec.  22],  even  where  education  is  absolutely 
free.  In  the  towns,  instructors  thoroughly  understand  their  art  as  specialistSj  having 
had  the  necessary  physiological  and  other  scientific  instruction  as  a  basis  for  their 
special  education  in  gymnastics. 

The  primary  school  teachers  themselves  are  also  thoroughly  taught  gymnastics 
and  its  relation  to  hygiene  [Chap.  XVII,  sec.  5-14;  Chap.  XXXV,  sec.  3-15], 
and  the  exercises  for  children  are,  in  consequence,  everywhere  systematically 
developed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  fatigue  by  the  means  of  the  ergograph, 
CBsthesiometer,  etc ,  shew  that  severe  gymnastic  is  not  recreative,  and  indeed  may 
be  made  quite  as  exhausting  as  the  most  difficult  subjects. 

There  are,  in  nearly  all  recently-built  schools  in  Europe,  well-fitted  shower- 
baths,  and  in  some  few  cases  splendid  swimming-baths.  These  are,  without 
exception,  so  designed  that  the  water  can  be  made  an  agreeable  temperature.  The 
function  of  the  skin,  aud  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  relation  thereto,  is  recognised 
both  by  teacher  and  pupil,  through  lessons  in  hygiene. 

12.  Manual  Ti^aining  and  Sloyd. — It  has  often  suggested  itself  to  the  minds 
of  persons  with  small  acquaintance  Avith  educational  processes,  that  children  ought 
to  be  taught  during  their  school  life  things  that  are  practically  usejul ;  and  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine  generally  include  in  their  purview  some  trade  or  handicraft 
teaching.  The  teaching  of  children,  however,  during  their  primary  school  life  should 
have  the  character  of  generality^  should  be  educative^  and  should  not  be  merely 
of  the  nature  of  practical  exercises.  [Chap.  III].  True  education  aims  at  developing 
their  moral,  mental,  and  physical  powers  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  account  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  Educalice  manual  training,  therefore, 
must  react  on  the  moral  nature  by  demanding  conscientious  execution  of  the 
assigned  task,  precision,  assiduity,  etc.  It  must  make  a  demand  on  the  thinking 
power ;  it  must  develope  control  over  the  muscles ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  give 
physical  dexterity.  These  are  the  features  which  so  fundamentally  distinguish  a 
carefully  organised  set  of  exercises  in  manual  training  from  mere  exercises  in 
agriculture,  or  in  carpentering,  ironwork,  or  other  trade-occupations.  Juit  in 
proportion  as  an  administration  recognises  that  the  higher  functions  of  teaching 
are  something  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  mechanical  elements,  so  will  it 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  vulgar  utilitarian  conceptions  and  the  higher 
utility  of  truly  educative  ones. 

The  exercises  in  Sloyd,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  is  that  they 
should  be  educatively  organised,  should  not  be  confused  with  lessons  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  cabinet-making,  etc.  This  is  what  the  educational  empiric  does  not  clearly 
recognise,  but  what  is  well  understood  by  all  educationists. 

The  actual  exercises  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely  identical  in  different  places. 
In  one  respect,  however,  they  are,  viz.,  they  are  every  where  organically  arranged,  and 
are  not  simply  a  set  of  isolated  exercises,  graduated  by  mere  differences  of  difficulty. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  the  doctrines  of  Ur.  Salomon,  of  Naiis,  in  the  light. of 
psychology  and  educational  theory  will  recognise  the  important  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  manual  training. 

All  schools  which  aim  at  making  education  practical,  should  give  instruction 
of  this  kind  ;  where  it  is  neglected,  the  education  will  lag  behind  that  of  Europe  and 
America  in  an  element  of  considerable  moment  to  bur  industrial  future. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  here  that  the  time  for  this  work  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  present  curriculum,  already  very  short. 

Manual  work,  when  properly  conducted  by  a  good  teacher,  is  not  more  taxing 
than  play ;  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  children,  since  it  strongly  engages  their 
interest.  It  should  not,  however,  be  taught  by  mere  carpenters  or  other  tradesmen, 
but  by  special  teachers  who  have  learnt  the  subject  educatively,  that  is,  by  teachers 
•who  have  studied  that  type  of  teaching  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  is  required 
in  other  branches  of  instruction.  Thus,  at  the  seminaries  for  Sloyd,  none  but 
educated  teachers  will  be  received  for  tuition. 

It 
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It  may  here  be  noticed  that  certain  parts  of  drawing  may  he  taught  in 
connection  with  the  course  in  manual  work^  and  this  is  a  way  in  which  two  subjects 
may  be  co-ordinated.  Again,  exercises  in  afnthmeiiCy  geometry^  and  even  algebra 
may  also  be  connected  with  the  manual  instruction,  so  that  the  co-ordination  will  be 
extended  through  the  range  of  these  four  or  five  subjects,  and  the  children  will  have 
a  direct  interest  in  solving  such  applied  questions.  Not  only  will  the  answers  to 
geometrical,  algebraical,  and  arithmetical  problems  be  practically  tested,  but,  by  the 
great  majority  of  children,  the  abstract  principles  will  be  more  clearly  grasped.  Still 
further,  the  interest  in  purely  abstract  questions  will  be  enhanced  by  a  keener 
realisation  of  the  possibilities  of  their  practical  occurrence.  The  manual  training 
should  extend  over  the  whole  period,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  highest  class  in 
the  primary  school. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added,  the  period  of  6-14  years,  and  the  short  school  hours 
of  New  South  Wales,  will  not  allow  of  the  addition  of  trade  or  business  subjects, 
without  overcharging  the  curriculum.  It  is  vastly  more  important  to  make  the 
educative  foundation  sound,  than  to  attempt  to  include  industrial  or  commercial 
tetwhing. 

13.  Drawing. — Drawing  in  the  European  schools  is  on  a  totally  diflFerent 
plane  from  what  it  is  in  the  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  In  general,  the  mere 
copying  of  lithographed  forms,  sketches,  etc.,  is  regarded  as  of  very  little  value.  The 
European  view  may  bo  summed  up  in  the  following  words,  translated  from  the 
Belgian  programme : — 

**  The  system  of  copying  substitutes  for  the  material  thing  merely  its  graphical 
representation,  and  the  task  of  the  pupil  is  to  imitate  an  imilationy 

And  to  make  this  dictum  more  impressive,  it  continues :  — 

*'  In  suppressing  direct  observation,  and  the  analysis  of  the  outlines  of  the 
object,  one  suppresses  the  intelligent  part  of  the  work,  from  which,  above  everything, 
drawing  derives  its  educative  and  p7*actical  value.^^ 

And  it  goes  on  to  add  that  :— 

"  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  teachers  should  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  teaching  drawing  from  actual  objects  placed  before  the  pupils'  eyes,  i.e.,  to  employ 
a  phrase  already  appropriated,  drawinj]f  from  nature."     [Chap.  XXI,  sec  2]. 

Drawing  lessons  commence  in  the  Kindergarten,  where  they  arc,  of  course, 
freehand.     The  declared  aim  is  : — 

{a)  To  developo  skill  in  Iho  uso  of  the  hand. 

(6)  To  devclope  memory  of  form. 

((?)  To  develope  some  power  of  invention. 

(df)  To  develope  a  sense  of  colour,  and  recognition  of  the  laws  of  harmony 
of  colour. 

{e )  To  assist  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 

(/)  To  give   skill    in   the    representation    of  objects,   and  in  technical 
drawing,  etc. 

Tlie  Belgian  programme  includes  the  drawing  of  common  objects,  geometrical 
drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  drawing  from  memory,  composition  and  invention, 
application  of  the  theory  of  colour,  etc.  The  faculty  of  exact  observation  is  said  to 
be  strongly  stimulated  by  the  practice  of  drawing  from  nature  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  Belgian  children  are  taught  to  make  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  outline  of  whatever  object  is  to  be  represented.  The 
educative  value  of  the  work  depends  very  largely  upon  this. 

Considerable  weight  is  attached  to  the  practice  of  drawing  from  memory, 
which  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  those  who  afterwards  mean  to  make  use  of 
drawing  in  their  life-work  [sec.  5].  These  exercises  are  undoubtedly  excellent 
for  developing  form-sense  and  form-memory,  and  are  of  great  assistance  also  in 
invention. 

Difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  use  of  colour  in  the 
Kindergarten,  it  being  held  by  some  that  to  allow  children  to  daub  with  colour  is  a 
waste  of  time ;  while  others  believe  that  not  only  is  their  interest  in  their  work 
greatly  increased,  but  also  that  their  colour-sense  is  more  thoroughly  awakened  and 
trained.     The  Commissioners  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 

Drawing 
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Drawing  is  used  in  connection  with  arithmetic  to  illustrate  magm^udes,  and 
to  explain  processes ;  in  geography,  to  illustrate  by  diagrams,  maps,  etc.,  to  make 
the  conceptions  of  cosmography,  etc.,  more  clear.  It  is  used  also  to  illustrate 
natural  science. 

The  French  theory  of  drawing  outlined  [sec.  10],  insists  on  the  unity  of  all 
drawing,  on  the  recognition  of  geometry  as  its  foundation,  on  the  necessity  of  free- 
hand drawing,  on  the  great  importance  of  visual  observation,  ancl  on  the  reaction  of 
this  last  upon  manual  observation,  llencc  it  attaches  considerable  weight  to 
geometrical  drawing  in  the  development  of  the  programme,  this,  however,  being 
executed  at  first  freehand. 

On  the  other  liand  it  has  been  urged  by  some  German  authorities  that 
geometrical  drawing  should  not  be  taken  early  since  it  imperils  the  aesthetic  sense; 
some  go  even  so  far  as  to  propose  the  abolition  of  geometrical  drawing  in  the  lower 
classes.  [Chap.  XXF,  sec.  14-].  In  some  countries  objects  belonging  to  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  art,  are  drawn  so  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the  development 
thereof  [sec.  16]. 

Perspective  drawing  is  widely  taught,  both  for  its  value  as  geometry,  and  its 
great  value  in  guiding  one  in  freehand  drawing. 

In  the  development  of  forms  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  the  method  usually  followed  is  to  first  draw  the  object,  and  then  to 
conventionalise  it ;  beautiful  decorative  patterns  are  evolved  in  this  way.  Some  of 
the  recent  drawing  of  this  character  in  English  schools  is  excellent,  and  was 
occasionally  comparable  to  anything  seen  elsewhere.  Teachers  are  thoroughly 
prepared  for  teaching  the  subject,  its  methodology  being  fully  treated  in  the  normal 
schools  [sec.  17].  Of  the  advantages  to  any  teacher,  of  the  ability  to  draw,  it  is 
needless  to  speak ;  it  is  also  important  that  he  should  be  educated  in  the  general 
theory  of  psedagogy. 

It  may  further  be  pointed  out  tint  many  of  the  drawing  exercises  are 
directly  valuable  in  connection  with  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and 
natural  history,  and  the  drawing  lessons  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  others  as 
much  as  possible.  Especially  is  this  true  of  geometry^  geography,  etc.,  while 
graphic  arithmetic  and  algebra  can  be  made  of  service  as  one  of  the  technical  forms 
of  drawing. 

14.  Teaching  of  Languages. — The  general  practice  throughout  Europe  is  to 
restrict  languages  to  the  mot  her- tongue  in  the  case  of  people  who  desire  to  qualify 
themselves  for  unskilled  Libour  only,  or  who  intend  to  follow  only  trade  iivocations. 
In  a  democratic  country,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  constitute  the  ordinary 
primary  school  a  preparatory  school  for  higher  education,  and,  therefore,  at  a 
suitable  stage  languages  should  be  taught  to  those  who  desire  such  instruction.  If, 
however,  they  are  taught  at  all,  the  teaching  should  be  thorough.  The  difficulties 
of  unlearning  erroneous  quantity  or  accent  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  mispronunciation 
in  French  or  German,  are  far  greater  than  those  of  correctly  learning  the  elements. 
[Chap.  XXEI,  sees.  15,  13]. 

The  general  question  of  language-teaching,  at  least  so  far  as  French  and 
German  are  concerned,  was  recently  very  carefully  considered  by  an  American 
committee  of  twelve  language-professors,  who,  two  years  after  their  appointment, 
presented  a  report  on  the  subject.  In  Chapter  XXEI  a  synoptical  statement  of  their 
opinions  is  given,  and  the  question  is  further  discussed  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience. 

If  one  analyses  the  various  methods  of  teaching  languages,  they  may  be 
divided  [Chap.  XXII J  as  follows,  viz.,  into  : —  » 

(a)  The  grammatical  method,  viz.,  that  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn 
the  language  through  its  grammar.  This  is  the  method  generally  adopted, 
and  is  also  the  poorest  method  [sec.  6]. 

(J))  The  reading  or  empirical  method  in  which  the  grammar  is  to  some  extent 
dispensed  with,  and  the  language  is  learnt  by  reading  it  and  from  its  vocabu- 
lary.    This  method  is  also  common  [sec.  7]. 

((?)  The  so-called  "  natural "  or  conversational-method  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  learn  a  language  as  one  learns  the  mother-tongue.  This  has  elements 
of  value,  but  in  its  simplest  form  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  [sec.  8]. 

(d) 
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(d)  The  psychological  or  visualising  method  in  which  one  associates  the  heard 
and  printed  forms  of  the  word  with  the  object  or  action  represented,  and 
endeavours  to  form  in  that  way  an  indissoluble  association  [sec.  10]. 

(e)  The  phonetic  or  vocal-analysis  method,  which  starts  by  drill  in  phonetics,  aims 

at  securing  accurate  pronunciation,  by  overcoming  the  difficulty  introduced 
by  the  vocal  habits  engendered  in  learning  one's  own  language  [sec.  12.J 

In  a  highly-developed  form  this  last  is  taught  in  Sydney  for  German  by 
Mr.  F.  Bender. 

There  is  a  method  which  seems  to  give  good  results  generally  known  as  the 
Berlitz  method  fsec.  11]  ;   and  in  Sydney  M.   P^rier  has  a  method  based  upon 

Eiychological  principles  for  learning  French  which  also  gives  good  results.  The 
tter  is,  in  a  quasi-official  way,  taught  at  Fort-street  school.^ 

The  psychology  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  its  expression  as  applied 
to  learning  languages  is  indicated  in  section  9. 

The  teaching  of  languages  in  other  countries  is  very  successful,  and  leads  to 
an  idiomatic  knowledge  of  the  language  and  to  accurate  accent  and  pronunciation. 
English  people  when  properly  taught  are  also  able  to  learn  foreign  languages  with 
facility. 

The  methods  adopted  by  different  classes  of  teachers  have  been  indicated.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  or  classical  method  of  learning  through  grammar  is 
one  of  the  most  tedious  and  unsuccessful  of  all  possible  methods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  psychological-conversational  method  leads  to  excellent  results,  especially 
if  supplemented  by  phonetic  suggestions  as  to  pronunciation.  It  has  quite  lately 
been  pointed  out  that  this  method  will  lead  to  a  far  more  rapid  acquirement  of 
languages  than  is  possible  under  the  old  system,  and  Professor  Postgate  of  Cambridge 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  children  who  are  taught  by  this  method  will  hopelessly 
outdistance  their  competitors.  Further,  grammar  should  be  learnt  after  some  acquire- 
ment of  the  language — not  before. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  present  state  of  education, 
the  importance  of  securing  correct  methods  of  pronouncing  Latin  or  Greek,  and 
French  or  German,  suggests  the  use  of  the  phonograph.  This  has  lately  been  largely 
called  into  requisition  for  tlic  teaching  of  languages,  apparently  with  good  results 
[Chap.  XXII,  sec.  14]. 

The  question  of  the  importance  of  teaching  the  dead  languages  and  modern 
languages  is  touched  upon  in  Chapter  XXI  I.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  sufficient  time  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  (and  Greek),  and  also  for 
teaching  modern  languages,  will  be  much  alleviated  by  better  methods  of  teaching. 
Whatever  languages  are  to  be  learnt,  lessons  therein  should  commence  at  10  years 
of  age,  or,  if  attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology  beforehand,  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  deferred  till  12.     Properly  taught,  language  is  not  a  difficult  subject. 

Wherever  modern  languages  are  taught  by  teachers  unfamiliar  with  the  correct 
pronunciation,  the  phonograph  should  be  made  available.  Seeing,  as  previously 
stated,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  unlearn  erroneous  pronunciation  or  quantity, 
than  to  initially  learn  correctly,  the  pronunciation  should  be  most  carefully  attended 
to  at  the  commencement  of  the  instruction. 

15.  Teaching  of  Geometry. — By  the  great  majority  of  European  countries, 
the  use  of  Euclid's  Elements  as  a  means  of  learning  geometry  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  wholly  abandoned.  England  has  retained  this  method,  and  though  the 
unwisdom  of  this  retention  has  been  pointed  out,  and  though  it  has  also  been 
obvious  that  mathematical  education  in  England  has  been  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  thereby,  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  admitted  that  we  must  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  European  method.  The  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long 
debate,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons,  whose  opinions  have  weight,  have  taken 
part,  and  the  whole  issue  has  been  discussed  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  recommendations  of  a  committee,  specially  appointed 
by  that  Association,  approves  such  abandonment.     [Chap.  XXIII,  sees.  iv46]. 

The  defect  of  a  text -book  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  that  it  teaches,  after  all, 
very  little  geometry,  and  that  in  a  most  tedious  way.  Its  scheme  of  demonstration, 
while  affecting  to  be  extremely  rigorous,  is  not  really  so  {e.g.^  the  5th  proposition 

cannot 

*  A  general  arrangemeDt  permitting  speoial  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Department  would  be  an  excellent  one. 
The  lessons  are  not  actually  given  in  the  Fort-street  school  buildings. 
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cannot  be  proved  except  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  postulate  allowing  the  rotation 
or  inversion  of  a  figure)  ;  by  false  construction  (not  obviously  false)  impossible 
results  can  be  established  by  the  scheme  of  reasoning  followed.  [See  Sir  John 
Gorst's  remarks,  Cliap.  XXIII,  sec.  31]. 

Not  only  can  nearly  the  whole  of  such  geometry  be  taught  intuitively,  but 
by  a  different  scheme  of  demonstration  the  proofs  can  be  more  readily  and  more 
obviously  reached.     [Chap.  XXIII,  pt,  2,  sees.  48-60]. 

French  and  German  treatises  on  geometry  of  quite  a  moderate  size  teach  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  subject  than  can  be  gleaned  from  Euclid,  and  there  is  no  • 
doubt  that  the  abandonment  of  Euclid's  Elements  will  not  only  make  it  possible  to 
handle  the  subject  more  interestingly,  but  also  to  learn  it  more  thoroughly  and  more 
comprehensively.     fChap.  XXIII,  sees.  6,  6], 

Since  the  greater  part  of  Euclidean  geometry  can  be  reduced  to  almost  self-, 
evident  propositions,  so  that  the  teaching  may  be  made  intuitive,  quite  small  children 
may  learn  a  considerable  body  of  geometrical  truth  in  an  interesting  way,  and  very 
easily,  The  widespread  dislike  for  Euclidean  geometry  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
indifferent  appreciation  of  the  subject  and  for  a  general  absence  of  geometrical 
knowledge.  Moreover  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  reading  of  the  books  of  Euclid 
occupies  a  considerable  time  in  the  primary  schools,  (though  in  the  end  but  little 
geometry  is  learnt),  and  the  more  interesting  branches  of  the  subject  are  left 
absolutely  untouched. 

16.  Geography. — The  methodology  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  Europe  is 
very  thorough,  the  subject  being  made  interesting  by  being  taught  in  relationship  to 
allied  subjects.  In  many  places  it  commences  in  the  kindergarten,  the  morphological 
element  receiving  first  attention ;  then  the  idea  of  locality,  the  orientation  of  places 
known  to  the  child  being  dwelt  upon.  His  local  knowledge  is  then  extended  to 
surrounding  regions,  of  which  he  has  some  knowledge ;  from  these  to  his  country* 
generally,  and  from  his  country  to  the  empire,  and  from  that  to  the  world  at  large. 
In  every  way  possible  it  is  made  interesting.  Dry  repetition  is  avoided.  History  is 
taught  in  connection  therewith,  each  subject  helping  and  making  significant  the 
other.  By  little  exercises  in  geographical  drawing,  sometimes  made  from  his  own' 
survey,  the  child  learns  also  how  maps  arc  built  up.  The  maps  of  Europe,  it  may 
be  said,  are  excellent. 

The  European  view,  viz.,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  realistic 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  own  countiy,  of  its  characteristic  features,  its  ways 
of  communication,  its  touch  with  the  outer  world,  its  natural  wealth,  and  its 
general  resources,  should  govern  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  this  State  also.  By 
explanations  of  its  historical  and  commercial  relationships,  our  country  should  be 
connected  with  England,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  mission  of  English-speaking 
people  should  be  broadly  outlined.  Then  the  relation  of  the  British  Empire  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  could  be  made  intelligible,  viz.,  through  subjects  giving  a  real 
interest  in  the  issues  that  lie  open  to  any  great  race.  In  this  way  national  dignity 
of  character,  a  very  necessary  corrective  to  blind  national  prejudice,  may  be 
developed. 

The  characteristics  and  resources  of  other  countries,  in  relation  to  our  own,  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  children.  If  all  branches  of  geography  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  taught  simultaneously,  its  educative  value  might  be  made  veiy  high  indeed ; 
and  here  again  is  seen  the  need  for  well-educated  teachers  with  broad  outlook,  such 
as  a  scheme  of  training,  similar  to  that  of  other  countries,  can  assure. 

Wherever  history  is  taught,  maps  illustrating  historical  movements,  and 
pictures  giving  reality  to  geographical  forms,  and  giving  general  information,  should 
be  largely  used.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  historical,  ethnographical, 
and  similar  pictures.  To  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  world's  morphology,  or  the  real 
appearance  of  different  places,  the  Commissioners  saw  nothing  better  than  the 
beautifully  coloured,  photographically  reproduced  scenes,  known  as  Photochromes. 
[Chap.  XXIV,  sec.  10,  Chap.  LI,  sec.  3],  and  a  small  selection  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Commissioners,  and  supplied  to  the  Department  at  a  remarkably 
low  cost. 

Physical  geography  is  always  taught.  The  place  of  the  world  in  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  are  explained,  thus  carrying  onward  the 
conceptions  of  children  into  the  larger  reaches  of  time  and  space. 

An 
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An  important  aspect  of  the  subject  is  its  dualistic  nature  [Chap.  XXIV, 
.sec.  2],  touching  abstract  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  relationships  on  the 
other.     This  is  obvious  from  the  following  : — 

Geography. 

Scientific  aide —  Humanistic  aide — 

Mathematical,  Historical, 

Morphological,  Political, 

Topographical,  Commercial  and  Industrial, 

Physical,  etc.  Ethnographical,  etc. 

Some  idea  of  the  perfection  of  maps  may  be  had  from  Chap.  XXIV,  sec.  4. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  rural  schools  of  Prance,  and  many  of  the 
schools  of  Switzerland,  elementary  surveying  is  taught,  so  that  the  people  can 
measure  up  their  crops,  etc.,  and  undertake  any  simple  surveying  desired.  [Chap. 
XXIV,  sec.  5.] 

Another  feature  of  great  interest  is  thc'practice  of  taking  school  children  for 

geographical  excursiona.     With  teachers  who  know  something  of  geology,  physical 

geography,  history,  general  science,  etc.,  such  excursions  are  extremely  interesting 

and  very  instructive.      [Chap.  XXIV,  sec.   17].     The  mere  copying  of  maps  is 

.  everywhere  falling  into  deserved  discredit,  but  map  drawing  may  be  made  educative. 

^Chap.  XXIV,  sec.  13].      This  subject  is  worthy  of  our  serious  attention,  and  if 

:he  State  Railways  made  the  opportunity  here,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 

both  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject  consists  of  a  black  globe,  a 
tellurium,  a  planetarium,  an  armillary  sphere,  auranotrope,  sometimes  a  relief  globe 
of  the  moon,  pictures,  photographs,  lantern  slides^  etc.  [Chap.  XXIV,  sect.  IS,  to 
which  reference  should  be  made]. 

Ecference  is  made  to  the  special  method  of  teaching  the  blind  geography. 
By  a  special  series  of  maps  this  subject  is  most  successfully  taught  to  them  [Chap. 
!?^XIV,  sec.  19],  and  olten  their  achievements  in  the  subject  are  surprisingly 
excellent. 

17.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — In  the  school  system  of  New  South  Wales, 
arithmetic  is  taught  early  and  algebra  comparatively  late.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
.  that  subjects,  the  logical  elements  of  which  are  so  fundamentally  identical,  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  taught  together,  although  in  the  early  stages  of  the  teaching 
the  algebra  need  not  be  formal.  The  mode  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  other 
countries  is  briefly  outlined  in  Chap.  XXV.  Perhaps  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  European  and  our  teaching  is  the  weight  attached  in  the  former  plaqe 
to  mental  arithmetic,  and  it  is  often  required  that  mental  processes  shall  be  followed 
unless  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  mistake  or  are  tedious.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  lengthy  arithmetical  sums  often  given  with  us  are  practically  valueless,  since  in 
practical  computations  professional  computers  have  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of 
abbreviated  methods.  The  educative  value  of  arithmetic  lies  in  the  thinking 
involved.  The  principles  underlying  arithmetical  and  algebraical  processes  are  very 
carefully  handled  in  European  schools,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the 
children  thinking]:  accurately.  Endeavour  is  made  to  give  the  children  concrete 
ideas  of  the  sif?nificance  of  number.  The  mere  writini?  down  or  utterance  of  such  a 
number,  say,  as  10,000,  has  no  meaning  for  a  small  child  ;  if,  however,  he  be  taught 
to  represent  it  to  his  mind  as  groups  of  real  objects,  the  numerical  conceptiou 
acquires  reality. 

Examples  in  arithmetic,  to  be  of  direct  interest  to  the  child,  must  have  some 
practical  value,  be  in  concrete  form,  or  concerned  with  something  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Mere  rule-of-thumh  processes  are  to  be  avoided^  such,  for  example,  as 
certain  forms  of  compound  multiplication,  duo-decimal  multiplication,  etc.  It  is 
bettei:  to  take  simple  cases  that  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  expound  the  inilc 
when  the  intelligence  is  sufficiently  advanced. 

It  is,  of  course,  eminently  desirable  that  no  arithmetical  or  algebraical 
examples  leading  to  false  conception  of  physical  pha^nomena  should  be  given^ 
Some  English  treatises  on  arithmetic  offend  in  this  particular,  an  example  being 
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given  in  the  chapter  on  "  Reform  in  the  Training  of  Teachers  "  [Chap.  XL,  sec.  13]. 
A  question  leading  to  false  physical  conceptions  will  not  be  given  when  the 
proponent  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  physics,  and  similarly  for  other  sciences  ;  and 
lience  the  necessity  for  thorough  education  in  general  elementary  principles,  even 
for  the  j)roper  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Questions  for  arithmetical  practice  should 
be  always  normal  cases. 

The  nature  and  laws  of  arithmetical  operations  may  readily  be  explained  to 
quite  young  children,  provided  they  arc  thoroughly  understood  by  the  teacher,  are 
put  in  proper  form,  and  are  suitably  illustrated.  Tlie  aim  in  Europe  and  America  is 
to  make  every  step  rational. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  Europe  not  to  develope  mere  "  parrot-memory  '*  of 
multiplication  and  other  arithmetical  tables.  Unfortunately,  all  English  children 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  the  English  systems  of  weights  and  measures — systems 
that,  so  long  as  they  are  retained,  must  placo  our  people  at  a  disadvantage,  both 
industrially  and  commercially.  By  teaching  the  metric  system  to  children  in  schools 
it  will  be  very  easy,  even  in  one  generation,  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  and  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  the  present  cumbrous  system. 

In  the  German  methodology  of  arithmetic,  distinction  is  made  between  the 
introduction  to  arithmetical  ideas,  facility  in  arithmetical  operations,  and  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  various  problems.  As  far  as  possible  the  whole  range  is 
covered  in  the  earliest  classes,  the  arithmetic,  however,  being  so  developed  that  the 
cases,  simple  at  first,  become  more  and  more  complex  as  the  pupil  passes  into  higher 
classes.    Mental  arithmetic  receives  the  greatest  possible  attention,  the  arithmetical 

firoblems  being  drawn  as  much  as  possible  from  other  branches  of  instruction 
Chap.  XXV,  sees.  2  and  6]. 

In  dealing  with  mathematics  generally,  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  recommend  a  constant  appeal  to  concrete  illustrations. 
They  strongly  urge  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  the  abandonment  of  the 
elaborate  manipulation  of  vulgar  fractions,  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  ratio  and 
proportion  concurrently  with  vulgar  fractions,  the  early  introduction  of  decimals,  the 
use  of  contracted  methods  and  the  exhibition  of  the  method  of  finding  result  true  to 
a  limited  number  of  figures,  the  use  of  tables  of  simple  functions— for  example,  of 
logarithms,  circular  functions,  etc.  These  recommendations  must  commend  them- 
selves to  everyone  who  has  given  the  matter  any  attention.     [Section  6]. 

In  algebra  they  recommend  the  testing  of  formula3  by  arithmetical  applica- 
tions, the  use  of  graphs,  the  method  of  commencing  with  simple  illustrations,  the 
abandonment  of  extravagantly  complicated  algebraical  expressions,  of  elaborate 
resolutions  into  factors,  of  difficult  combination  of  indices,  of  equations  that  demand 
considerable  ingenuity  and  manipulations ;  and  so  on.     [Section  6]. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  connection  between  algebra  and  geometry  should  also 
be  more  clearly  indicated  in  teaching,  so  that  the  three  subjects — arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry — may  be  closely  inter-related  in  the  scheme  of  instruction. 

Vector  algebra  is  not  taught  in  this  State  in  the  primary  schools,  but  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  make  children  understand  its  elementary  conceptions — a  matter  of 
great  importance  as  an  element  of  mathematical  thought.  Some  little  idea  also 
could  easily  be  given  ot  the  significance  of  determinants.  Naturally,  all  this  involves 
a  training  of  our  teachers  comparably  to  the  training  in  Europe  and  America. 

18.  Naltiral  Science, — The  place  of  natural  science  in  the  curriculum  for 
primary  schools  is  receiving  increasing  recognition  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  is 
well  recognised  in  Europe  and  America.  [Chap.  XXV,  sec.  1].  That  it  should 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  this  State  is  evident  if  reference  be  made  to  the 
work  done  in  other  countries.  A  special  committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  consisting  of  eminent  scientists  and  educationists, 
strongly  recommended  in  1902  the  introduction  of  science  teaching  in  English 
elementary  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such 
teaching  is  essential  to  enable  the  community  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  existing  conditions  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  very  serious  consequences 
to  Great  Britain  of  national  neglect  of  scientific  knoAvledse  has  been  pointed 
out  in  no  unmistakable  terms  by  Lord  Kosebery,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Dr.  Haldane,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  and  many  others,  who  fully  recognise  the 
necessity  of  English  industry  and  commerce  more  fully  availing  itself  of  scientific 
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knowledge.  To  do  so  in  a  way  comparable  to  European  practice,  it  must  create 
interest  in  scientific  subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
there  must  necessarily  be  adequate  scientific  equipment  for  the  schools,  and  proper 
scientific  training  for  the  teachers.  'J'he  report  of  the  British  Association  Committee, 
above  referred  to,  is  to  be  found  in  Chap.  XXXVI,  sec.  1. 

At  the  prt  sent  time  the  schools  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are 
inadequately  equipped  for  scientific  teaching,  both  in  respect  of  material  and 
personnel  ;  nor  have  the  teachers,  even  Avhen  passing  through  the  training  school, 
any  adequate  scientific  teaching — certainly  nothing  comparable  to  what  they  receive 
in  Europe.  This  absence  of  science- teaching  in  the  primary  (public)  schools  of  the 
State  is  a  grave  defect,  and  cannot  bo  remedied  except  by  a  different  scheme  of 
educating  our  teachers.  What  little  science  is  learnt  is  not,  speaking  generally  of 
course,  realistically  learnt,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the  scholars.  In  the  words 
of  M.  Dr.  Guex,  of  S;vitzerland,  ''  Direct  observation  of  thi^'gs  must  be  substituted 
for  the  study  oi  words ;  the  child  must  be  taught  to  exercise  his  judgment,  by  guiding 
it,  without  imposing  upon  him  ready-made  ideas;  he  must  be  made  to  learn  little  but 
discover  much,"  etc. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  Europe  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  schools.  Anyone  who  has  been  through  the  primary  (public) 
schools  of  this  State,  or  knows  the  nature  of  the  object  lessons  given  therein,  will 
see,  on  making  a  comparison  with  the  programmes  given  in  Chap.  XXVI  for  Austrian, 
Belgian,  German,  Swiss,  and  other  schools,  how  very  far  behind  we  are  in  this  State. 
Primary  schools  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  excellently  equipped  for  the  teaching 
of  science  (far  better  than  even  the  secondary  schools  here),  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
in  England  to  see  that  the  training  schools  for  primary  teachers  are  recognising  the 
necessity  for  properly  educating  their  teachers  in  this  respect,  by  having  well- 
equipped  labomtories  for  the  scientific  education  of  the  student  of  teaching.  The 
great  educative  value,  as  well  as  the  immense  practical  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge,  affords  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  reform  in  this  matter 
urgent. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  recognition  by  Belgium  of  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  farming  and  dairying  population  and  its  influence  on 
education.  At  the  present  time  J3elgium  practically  supplies  her  own  needs  in 
respect  of  dairy  products,  whereas  a  decade  ago  her  imports  ^ere  large.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  suitable  education  of  her  people.  Scientific  instruction  tn  the  primary 
school  is  an  essential  basis  for  proper  subsequent  developmeiity  either  in  higher 
education,  or  in  education  for  ordinary  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
pursuits.  The  child,  properly  taught  the  elements  of  science,  has  a  far  more 
intelligent  outlook  upon  the  world,  and  a  better  understandini?  of  its  present  activity, 
than  he  has  where  the  subject  is  neglected.  Chapter  XXVI  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  these  remarks. 

A  very  interesting  circumstance  noted  by  the  Commissioners  was  the  frequency 
of  gifts  of  materials  for  the  school  museums  by  the  principals  of  various  industrial 
establishments.  Another  matter  of  interest  was  the  fact  that  collections  are 
frequently  contributed  to  by  the  school  children  themselves. 

In  regard  to  apparatus,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  when  the  teaclier  is 
properly  educated.  "  It  is  by  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  that  such  concep- 
tions of  physical  science  as  may  he  included  in  the  programmes  of  the  primary 
schools,  arc  established,"  says  the  i'rench  official  programme  [Chap.  XXVI,  sec.  8j, 
and  the  student-teachers  in  at  least  one  of  the  normal  schools  take,  on  leaving,  a 
cabinet  for  chemical  and  similar  experiments,  made  by  them  during  their  course. 
[Chap.  LI,  sec.  4]. 

Given  an  education  equal  to  that  given  in  the  European  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  our  teachers  throughout  the  countiy  will  liave  little  difficulty 
in  practically  orientating  their  teaching  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  without  causing  the  instruction  to  lose  its  educative  value.  In  this 
way  the  instruction  will  not  only  be  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  children,  but  will 
also  materially  help  to  increase  our  wealth  and  well-being. 

The  primary  school  is  not  the  place  to  substitute  trade  or  professional  Jor 
educative  instruction ;  nevertheless,  a  practical  orientation  of  all  subjects  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  educative  value  of  the  teacliing.  To 
make  primary  schools  mere  schools  of  boQk-keeping,  of  agriculture,  of  dairying,  of 
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carpentry,  joinery,  etc.,  would  enormously  reduce  their  educative  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  intelligent  and  properly-educated  teacher  will  have  no  diflB.culty  in 
illustrating  the  subjects  in  the  curricula  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  science,  etc.) 
in  such  a  way  as  to  immensely  reinforce  their  interest,  and  render  them  directly 
beneficial.  It  is  important  not  to  be  betrayed  into  this  mere  trade  or  professional 
view,  on  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  education  is  increased.  The  contrary 
is  the  truth. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  systematic  science-teaching  by  a  properly  educated 
and  trained  teaching-staff  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  spasmodic  inclusion  of 
science-subjects  in  a  curriculum,  to  be  taught  by  insufficiently  educated  teachers, 
who  will  at  best  learn  the  science  in  question  in  a  merely  literary  way. 

Y. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

[G.   H.   KNIBBS.] 

1.  Inlroduction. — There  is  but  one  way  of  making  the  educational  system  of 
this  State  satisfactory,  and  that  is  by — 

{a)  Properly  educating  and  training  our  teachers. 

(b)  Making  our  school  buildings  respond   to  the   requirements  of  a  good 

school- hygiene. 
{c)  Making  the  educational  equipment  of  the  schools  more  complete ;  and 
{d)  Introducing  a  suitable  scheme  of  instruction. 

The  defect  in  our  sj/stem  at  present,  unmistakably  evidenced  by  our  em})loy- 
ment  of  pupil-teachers,  and  l)y  the  method  of  educating  and  training  of  the  teachers, 
both  during  their  pupil-teachership  and  in  the  training  college,  has  been  dealt  with 
in  Division  III.  It  remains  to  shew  how  our  teachers  may  be  thus  better  educated 
as  the  most  Jundamental  stf-p  in  reform.  Anything  short  of  an  equal  education  and 
training  to  what  is  received  in  Europe,  must  necessarily  bo  inadequate,  since  it 
would  inevitably  leave  our  system  inferior.  Mere  changes  in  the  curriculum 
amount  to  very  little,  unless  they  are  parts  of  a  properly  organised  system,  taught 
by  adequately  educated  and  trained  teachers ;  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  teacher's 
professional  preparation  for  liis  work  is  what  makes  any  curriculum  significant,  and 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  personal  factor  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Education  cannot  be  materially  improved  by  merely  mechanical  changes. 

In  considering  how  much  the  State  has  to  make  good  in  this  respect,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  good  teaching  is  cumulative^  and  that 
w^here  the  primary  school  is  supplied  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  staff,  the  education  and 
outlook  of  the  candidates  for  teaching  are,  age  for  age,  far  better  than  in  countries 
where,  from  defects  in  the  curriculum,  imperfect  methods,  or  from  want  of  properly 
qualified  teachers,  the  teaching  is  inferior.  Consequently,  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  is  that  of  rapidly  improving  the  average  professional  qualification  of  the 
teacher.  Owing  to  the  system  followed,  the  teacher's  calling  does  not  command  the 
respect  it  should — an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pf/pil- teacher  system^  and, 
indeed,  of  any  system  that  is  lax  as  regards  such  qualification.  This  reacts,  of  course, 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  better  class  of  men  tmd  Avomen  to  engage  in  teaching, 
far  more  so  than  the  question  of  emoluments,  which  also  is  not  unimportant.  .  In 
Germany  and  America,  and  in  fact  in  many  European  countries,  ladies  of  good 
social  standing  are  entering  into  primary  and  kindergarten  teaching,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  emoluments  are  small.  In  Europe  especially,  the  social  status  of 
female  teachers  is  often  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  male  teachers.  This  influx 
of  a  better  class  into  the  teaching  profession  is  a  consequence  of  increasing  public 
respect  for  the  office  of  the  teacher  and  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  woman, 
especially  in  junior  classes,  has  an  important  mission,  and  one  which  will  greatly 
affect  the  national  future,  viz.,  the  cieation  of  noble  ideals  in  the  child  mind. 
When  viewed  in  relation  to  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  community,  and  when  the 
nature  of  true  education  is  regarded,  the  improved  status  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  for  good,  for  it  fundamentally  affects  the  development  of  the 
national  character.  Teachers  are  called  upon,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  the  human  heart 
and-  mind  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  arc  most  susceptible  to  formative  influences, 
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and  this  is  why  all  educationists  realise  that  the  earliest  influences  are  those  of 
highest  importance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  weight  is  attached  to  the 
kind  of  work  done  in  the  kindergarten,  and  why  kindergartners  are  asked  to  prepare 
themselves  very  thoroughly,  not  only  by  acquiring  a  good  education,  but  also  by 
studying  psychology,  educational  theory  and  history,  the  phaBuomena  of  child  life, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  their  special  professional  work,  viz.,  the  technique  of  the 
kindergarten.  No  one  can  witness  the  eflfect  of  the  true  kindergarten  without 
realising  the  justice  of  this  view  of  the  teacher's  function,  and  what  a  transforming 
influence  the  kindergarten  has  on  the  character  and  ideals  of  the  little  child. 

When  the  question  of  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  is  examined, 
the  importance  of  the  formative  elements  for  their  own  development  is  equally 
obvious,  and  it  is  seen  how  much  depends  upon  the  tone  and  character  of  the  whole 
scheme.  This  is  important  in  two  respects — firstly  in  relation  to  the  teacher  directly, 
secondly  in  relation  to  public  appreciation  of  his  work ;  for  it  is  desirable  to  induce 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  character  and  education  to  enter  this  callings  to 
remain  in  it,  and  to  command  for  it  public  respect.  To  some  extent  the  inducement 
may  be  created  by  increase  of  emoluments,  and  in  this  State  that  aspect  cannot  be 
overlooked.  It  is,  however,  more  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
State,  as  a  whole,  recognise  that  the  higher  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  necessary. 
J  public  opinion  in  favour  of  sound  education  is  an  essential  if  we  are  to  be 
educationally  the  peers  of  America  and  of  Europe.  Without  the  preparation  we 
must  be  content  to  admit  our  inferiority.  Pretence  at  anything  else  is  idle,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  one  may  see  the  unspeakable  importance  to  the  future  of  our 
State  and  Empire  of  our  educational  system,  and  the  Commissioners  feel  that  it/ 
would  be  difficult  to  state  this  too  strongly. 

2.  Principles  of  reform  in  the  training  of  teachers. — The  subject  of  reform 
in  training  our  teachers  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XL.  In  order  to  place  education  in 
this  State  on  a  proper  footing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  present  system,  which  charges  itself  only  with  a  very  imperfect  training  of 
(only  a  portion  of)  its  teaching  staff,  to  one  which  completely  abandons  the  pupiU 
teacher  system,  and  which  gives  all  teachers  a  better  preliminary  education  and  an 
adequate  professional  training  before  they  are  allowed  to  teach  at  all.  This  toill 
involve  strenuous  effort  and,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XL,  sec.  41,  the  sending 
of  several  of  the  younger  and  better  educated  men  to  Europe  to  learn  the  methods 
of  the  great  paedagogical  seminaries  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  men 
being  selected  from  those  who,  in  addition  to  possessing  the  necessary  general 
qualifications,  have  also  qualified  themselves  linguistically. 

Much  may  be  done  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  directors  of  the 
training  colleges,  for  their  ability  to  inspire  with  high  ideals  is  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  formative  influences  that  affect  student-teachers.  In  this  light  it  is 
evident  that  a  director  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  maintaining  close 
touch  with  the  higher  view  of  education,  and  with  its  movement  throughout  the 
world.  That  he  should  be  liberally  cultured  and  possess  savoir  faire  so  as  to  help 
to  form  the  disposition  of  the  teachers  during  their  professional  education  goes 
without  saying.  As  his  personality  must  react  on  the  teachers,  so  must  the 
teachers  react  upon  the  rising  generations  of  the  State  in  order  to  reach  the  results 
desired.  All  this  is  obvious  when  account  is  taken  of  the  elements  determining  the 
moral  and  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  These  elements  [Chap.  XL,  sec. 
3],  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

Efficiency  of  teacher  depends  upon  his — 

(a)  Moral —    i  Character.  (6)  Mechanical —    i  Intelligence. 

ii  Moral  outlook.  ii  Intellectual  outlook, 

iii  Grasp     of     moral    significance    of  iii  Grasp  of  intellectual  signi- 

education.  ficance  of  education. 

IF  Knowledge     of    moral    or     ethical  iv  Knowledge    of    subjects    of 

subjects.  instruction. 

V  Sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  v  Force  and  vitality, 

vi  Knowledge  of  the  art  of  Htimulating  vi  Knowledge    of    the    art    of 

ethical  expression,  will,   purpose,  stimulating        intellectual 

etc.  effort,  developing  practical 

skill,  etc. 

▼ii  Ability  to  direct,  in  regard  to  moral  vii  Ability  to  direct,  in  regard  to 

culture.  intellectual   and  physical 

culture. 
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3.  Formative  Influences. — The  formative  influences,  the  powerful  operation 
of  which  on  a  teacher's  mind,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  his  work,  is  so  necessary, 
are  partly  historical  and  partly  philosophical  in  their  origin.  The  function  of  the 
study  of  the  history  of  education  is  indicated  in  Chap.  XL,  sec.  4.  Properly  treated 
this  subject  will  elfacc  the  narrowing  tendency  to  empiricism,  and  will  serve  a3  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  high  effort.  If  the  selection  be  properly  made,  no  ^candidate 
for  the  teaching  profession  can  help  feeling  his  moral  fibre  stirred  by  the  noble 
examples  of  the  great  figures  in  the  history  of  education. 

The  function  of  the  philosophy  of  education  is  indicated  in  Chap.  XL,  sec.  5. 
The  study  of  this  subject  ensures  recognition  of  the  real  aim  and  process  of  education, 
and  guards  against  the  belittling  effect  of  that  self-sufficiency  to  which,  through 
daily  contact  with  the  child-mind,  the  teacher  is  liable,  unless  he  specially  safeguards 
himself  ;  thus  it  tends  toward  professional  thoroughness.  The  philpsophy  of 
education,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  question  of  its  purpose  (teleology),  and  it&metJiod 
(methodology),  greatly  broadens  the  outlook  on  the  subject.  The  former  deals  with 
the  moral  aims  of  education  [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  3-8,  Chap.  XL,  sec.  7],  and  the 
latter  largely  Avith  the  psychology  of  method  [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  9-18,  Chap.  XL, 
sees.  6-13]. 

Prom  the  study  of  prcdagogic-psychology  it  has  been  learnt  that  the  essential 
difference  between  empirical  and  rational  methods  depends,  not  upon  the  empirical 
prescriptions  of  psychology,  but  upon  its  rational  guidance  [Chap.  XL,  sec.  10]. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  teacher  is  daily  moulding  the  child,  by  influencing 
the  formation  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  habits  [Chap.  XL,  sec.  7],  it  is 
evident  that  he  ought  to  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  physiology,  hygiene, 
general  psychology,  and  ethics.  How  great  the  need  for  the  first  two  subjects  is 
shewn,  both  in  the  way  we  have  built  our  schools,  and  the  conditions  under  which  we 
have  placed  the  children  in  them,  especially  in  regard  to  lighting  and  seating  [Chaps. 
XLVIl  to  XLIX],  and  in  regard  to  the  physical  discomfort  of  schools  in  cold  parts 
of  the  State  during  winter.  Without  serious  increase  of  cost,  and  often  without  cost 
at  all,  the  hygienic  conditions  of  school-lile  could  be  made  to  correspond  with  normal 
requirements.  This  defect  is  deplorable,  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  system  in  proper  touch  with  the  progress  in  school  hygiene  elsewhere.  One 
matter,  viz.,  the  seating,  was  referred  to  long  ago  by  Dr.  lleuter  Eoth  (1885),  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  physique  of  our  people  suffers  through  it.  [Chap.  XL  VIII, 
sec.  3-18].  In  this  connection,  the  importance  of  better  and  wider  professional 
education  for  the  teacher  is  clearly  seen. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  ideas  are  not  Utopian.  They  represent  the 
practice  of  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  vahie  of  sound  education  is  appreciated ; 
and  tchat  is  possible  elsewhere  is  possible  here  if  only  we  are  in  earnest. 

4.  The  Curriculum  for  Teachers, — The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  for 
teachers  may  be  analysed  under  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  formative  and  informative^ 
or,  in  other  words,  those  that  favourably  influence  his  mental  attitude  toward  his 
professional  work,  and  those  that  inform  him,  i.^.,  qualify  him  to  give  instruction 
with  a  sufficiently  wide  outlook.  These  are  dealt  Avitli  in  Chap.  XL,  sees.  11  and 
17.  The  formative  subjects,  or  those  which  confer  educative  power ^  may  be  regarded 
as  the  following : — 

(i)     History  of  Education, 
(ii)     Theory  of  Education, 
(iii)     Psychology  in  relation  to  Pa^dagogy. 
(iv)     Ethics  in  relation  to  Paedagogy. 
(v)     Elementary  anatomy  and  physiology, 
(vi)     School  Hygiene, 
(vii)     Physical  Culture  and  Gymnastics. 
The  inclusion  of  these  is  necessary  to  place  the  teachers  of  this  State  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  confreres  in  Europe,  and  to  properly  develope  our  education 
system,  through  the  force  of  a  wider  outlook. 

5.  Qualification  in  subjects  of  instruction. — When  the  curricula  of  the 
seminaries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  modem  training  colleges  of  England,  are 
compared  with  the  work  done  in  the  training  colleges  of  this  State,  it  will  be  at  once 
realiised  that  we  are  a  long  way  behind.    It  is^  of  course,  impossible  to  compare  a 
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short  course  like  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  system  with  fully  developed  courses 
like  those  of  Europe,  where  the  necessity  for  educating  and  training  every  teacher 
is  more  thoroughly  recognised.  To  place  the  teachers  of  this  State  on  a  similar 
footing  in  regard  to  large  outlook  and  educative  power,  the  subjects  of  instruction 
ought  to  have  about  the  following  range  : — 

(i)     English        {a)  The  development  of  the  English  lan<3:uage  and  literature,  (5) 

Grammar  and  analysis,  {c)  Frosodj,  (d)  Outlines  of  logic 
and  rhetoric. 

(ii)    Languages (a)  Latin,  or  {h)  French,  or  (c)  German. 

(iii)     History       (a)  Ancient,  {h)  Modern,  (c)  English, 

(iv)     Geography (ji)  Toposjraphical,  (6)  Industrial,  (c)  Commercial,  (</)  Political, 

(ff)  Physical,  (/)  Mathematical. 

(v)     Cosmography         ...     (a)  The  solar  system,  {h)  The  stellar  universe. 

(vi)     Mathematics  ...     {a)  Arithmetic,  (Jb)  Algebra,  (c)  Trigonometry,  (d)  Planimetry, 

ie)  Stereometry,  including:  spherical  trigonometry,  (/) 
Projective  geometry,  (y)  Historical  development  of  mathe- 
matics. 

(vii)    Natural  Science     ...     (a)  Botany,   (h)  Zoology,   (c)   Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,   (//) 

Geology. 

{e)  Physics,  (/)  Anthropology  and  Hygiene. 

(viii)     Music  (a)  Theory  of  Music,  (ft)  Class-singing,  etc. 

(c)  Instrumental  Music. 

(ix)     Drawing,  etc.         ...     {a)  Freehand,  {h)  Geometrical,  (c)  Modelling,  etc. 

(x)     Writing,  etc.  ...     (a)  Theory  of  position  in  writing. 

(ft)  Plain  and  Ornamental  Writing. 

((?)  Lettering. 

An  outline  is  suggested  in  sees.  17-34,  based  upon  the  work  done  in  the 
Seminarium  at  Kiisnacht,  Switzerland,  which  should  be  regarded  as  illuatraliKe  of 
the  kind  of  work  done  in  Europe.  This  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Chaps. 
XXXII-XXXIX  for  a  more  complete  idea. 

6,  Instructors  of  Teachers. — The  principle  followed  in  Europe  is  that  the 
instructors  of  teachers  shall  be  men  of  good  general  education,  either  University 
graduates,  or  men  of  University  standard  of  general  education,  and  that  they  shall 
be  specialists  in  their  particular  subjects.  They  teach  either  a  single  subject  or  a 
cognate  group.  This  method  obviously  has  enormous  advantages.  [Chap. 
XXVIII,  sec.  4].  Each  teacher  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  having  enthusiasm 
therein  if  he  be  rightly  selected. 

Moreover,  each  teacher  is  expected  to  have  thought  of  the  methodology  of 
imparting  his  subject.  His  function  is  not  merely  to  instruct  the  teacher,  but  also 
to  reveal  to  him  Ihe  relationship  of  cognate  subjects,  and  to  educate  him  as  a 
teacher.  1  ho  difference  between  a  properly-equipped  teachers'  training  college  and 
a  University  proper  should  be  distinctly  recognised.  A  training  college  is  a 
professional  school^  and  must  adapt  its  teaching  accordingly — that  is,  it  must  aim  at 
properly  equipping  the  teacher  for  his  professional  work. 

7.  Froper  Nature  of  Traini7ig  Colleges. — The  defects  of  the  New  South 
Wales  training  scheme  are  stated  in  Chap.  XL,  sec.  37.  These  defects  touch  the 
curriculum,  and  the  scheme  of  the  college  itself.  Attention  may  now  be  restricted 
to  the  latter.  No  seminary  for  teachers  can  be  regarded  as  properly  equipped  that 
has  not  an  adjunct  school  for  practice.  This  school  should  be  ideally  equipped,  so 
as  to  be  an  object-lesson  in  educational  equipment,  and  in  school-method,  to  all 
teachers  passing  through  it.  The  adjunct  school  must  necessarily  be  small^  and  pro- 
vide for  student-teachers  as  auditors.  The  idea  of  such  an  establishment  is  outlined 
in  Chap.  XL,  sec.  38.  Athough,  perhaps,  it  should  not  be  part  of  the  University, 
yet  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  training  college  in  the  metropolis  should  be  in 
the  closest  possible  association  therewith,  so  as  to  maintain  sympathy  and  touch  with 
higher  education  generally ;  and,  further,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  may  have  such 
instructional  advantages  as  a  University  can  offer.  Student-teachers  will  be 
favourably  influenced  by  being  thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  higher 
education. 

The 
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The  teaching  staff  of  the  Seminary  should  be  specialists  in  their  subjects,  and* 
the  grade  of  teaching  should  be  superior  to  ordinary  secondary  school  teaching. 

The  length  of  the  curriculum  should  be  three  years,  and  during  a  portion  of 
thf^t  time— say,  twelve  months — practice  in  teaching,  substantially  on  the  lines,  say,^ 
of  the  Jena  Practising  School,  should  be  a  feature  in  the  curriculum.  [Chapter 
XXXIX.l  This  practice  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  type  of  practice  obtained 
in  the  prmiary  schools  or  training  colleges  of  this  State. 

Before  a  single  lesson  can  be  given  in  the  Jena  seminary,  it  must  be  drafted 
80  as  to  give  it  such  methodical  unity  as  the  subject  will  admit  of ;  its  matter  must 
be  exactly  and  clearly  articulated,  the  individual  parts  being  indicated  by  marginal 
headings.  The  synthesis  of  the  lesson  must  be  clearly  defined,  so  that  there  shall  be 
distinct  evidence  of  the  student- teachers'  apprehension  of  the  theory  of  education. 
In  developing  the  lesson,  it  is  required  that  a  system  of  questions  be  devised  (known 
as- concentration  questions),  the  object  of  which  is  to  strongly  direct  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  the  essentials,  to  intensify  his  attention,  to  make  him  apperceive  those 
elements  in  which  the  logical  unity  inheres.  Each  one  of  these  concentration 
questions  have  to  be  definitely  set  out  in  the  draft  of  the  lesson.  After  the  first 
ksson  has  thus  been  carefully  sketched  out,  it  is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Seminary.  If  faulty  it  is  revised,  and  when  finally  approval  is 
accorded  the  lesson  is  given.  It  is  then  criticised,  first  by  the  student  himself,  and 
afterwards  by  the  instructors  and  fellow  students.  This  process  ensures  thoroughness 
of  preparation  and  gives  the  practice  a  high  educative  value.  It  tends  also  to 
perfect  the  form  of  the  lesson  to  the  last  possible  degree,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
psychology  of  its  method  is  satisfactory.  The  merely  mechanical'  part  of  any 
properly  designed  school  system  is  of  course  very  easily  learnt,  and  does  not  require 
discussion.  This  thorough  professional  practice  is  what  is  so  sorely  needed  for  the 
teachers  of  this  State. 

.  '  8.  Adjunct  Schools  for  Practice. — As  just  implied,  the  adjunct  school  for 
practice  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  training  seminary.  It  gives 
the  Director  an  opportunity  of  testing  how  far  the  student- teachers  really  grasp  the 
matters  they  are  studying  ;  it  enables  him  and  the  special  teachers  to  assist  them  in 
that  self-criticism  which,  more  than  anything  else,  is  necessary  to  perfect  their 
training.  It  helps  to  reveal  how  individual  freedom  in  teaching  may  be  secured, 
notwithstanding  that  a  definite  type-programme  must  be  followed ;  it  accustoms 
the  student-teacher  to  the  disciplinary  problems  that  arise  in  school  life,  and  so  on. 
The.  adjunct  school  serves  also  as  a  model  to  which  the  student-teacher  will 
afterwards  aim  at  making  his  school  conform.  It  should  of  course  be  a  primary 
school.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  The  art  of  teaching  should  be  most 
highly  developed  in  the  teacher  of  the  youngest,  wliile  the  extent  of  knowledge  needs 
to  be  greatest  in  those  that  are  called  upon  to  teach  adults.  Tl)e  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  teacher  of  little  children  is  called  upon  to  create  their  ideals,  to  stimulate 
their  self-expression,  to  establish  them  in  good  physical,  mental,  and  moral  habits ; 
and  owing  to  the  adaptability  or  plasticity  of  the  child,  what  is  done  in  its  earliest 
years  has,  as  is  well  known,  the  greatest  influence  on  its  development. 

In  one  sense,  all  education  is  self -education,  and  the  teacher  of  young  children 
needs  therefore  the  greatest  sympathy  and  tact,  the  help  that  an  intelligent  study 
of  educational  process  can  give,  and  all  the  inspiration  that  the  history  of  past 
achievement  in  education  can  afford,  in  order  that  he  may  lead  children  into  those 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which  will  help  them  throughout  life  in  self- 
development. 

Here  it  may  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  unknown 
thing  in  American  elementary  schools  to  place  the  ablest  and  most  highly  paid 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  youngest  class. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  where  the  children  are  more  established  i^ 
their  bodily  and  mental  habits,  and  where  the  content  of  the  instruction  has  to  be 
increased,  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher  becomes  of  increasing  importance,  and  his 
skill  in  teaching  is  of  less  moment,  since  the  formative  influences  become  less  and  less 
effective  as  time  goes  on.  Hence,  as  the  school  life  progresses,  the  purely  educatiyo 
content  of  the  instruction  decreases  in  importance,  while  the  informative  conteut 
increases  in  importance. 
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The  adjunct  scliool  must,  as  previously  stated,  be  a  small  school,  so  as  to 
afford  the  best  conditions.  To  send  teachers  to  an  ordinary  school  for  practice  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  cannot  bo  compared  in  efficiency  with  the  method  above 
indicated.     The  special  practising  school  is  the  more  educative. 

The  practising  schools  of  the  type  mentioned  have  generally  so  excellent  a 
reputation  that  considerable  fees  would  readily  be  paid  by  children  attending  them, 
for  throughout  their  efficiency  is  very  high.  [Chap.  XX XIX,  sec.  1].  An  amount 
of  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  every  part  of  the  organisation  and  equipment, 
upon  the  curriculum,  and  upon  the  pupils,  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible 
in  the  ordinary  school.    ^ 

The  great  advantages  of  a  seminarium  associated,  as  at  Jena,  with  a 
University,  are  pointed  out  in  Chap.  XXXIX,  sec.  3. 

9.  Genei'al  matters. — Since  teaching  by  sense-perception  ought  to  be  as 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  our  schools  as  of  the  schools  of  Europe,  the  methodology 
thereof  should  constitute  a  special  feature  of  the  training  colleges.  The  art  of 
stating  that  w^hich  it  is  desired  to  impart  so  as  to  make  it  obvious — that  is,  so  that  it 
will  be  apperceived  by  the  children — is  the  secret  of  thoroughness  in  education, 
A*  clear  perception  of  each  new  idea,  a  wide  association  with  pre-existing  ideaj^, 
and  a  recognition  of  their  general  significance,  make  them  truly  permanent  itenofe 
in  one's  intellectual  endowment. 

Education  in  a  Unicersitf/  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  p7*oper  professional  education  at  a  teaching  seminary  of  the  character  indicated. 
While  it  is  of  great  importance  that  primary  teachers  should  be  liberally  educated, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should  be  University  graduates,  ahcl  a 
graduation  course  is  not  in  itself  an  adequate  preparation  for  a  teacher.  Thi^ 
seminary y  with  its  adjunct  school^  is  undoubtedly  a  better  scheme  of  preparation  ;  in 
fact^  it  is  ili€  only  efficient  scheme. 

Although  at  the  pi^csent  time  it  may  be  necessary,  at  least  in  the  metropoli^, 
for  the  student-teachers  to  attend  for  certain  subjects  at  the  University,  it  is 
d'esirdble  that  ultimately  much  of  their  instruction  should  be  received  in  the 
training-college  itself.  If,  however,  a  Chair  of  Piedagogy  were  established  in  tlife 
University  of  Sydnfey,  and  student-teachers  were  required  to  attend  for  lectures,  this 
dictum  would  be  modified.  The  occupant  of  svich  a  Chair  would,  doubtless,  deal 
with  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  latter,  with 
p^a)dagogical  psychology  and  methodology.  Such  a  course  would  be  necessaiy  foir 
both  primary  and  secondary  teachers. 

The  staff  of  the  practising-schooL  should  consist  of  the  ablest  class  of  primary 
teachers,  and  passage  through  this  experience  might  be  regarded  as  a  normal  element 
in  the  (Qualification  for  the  position  of  Inspector  of  primary  schools.  Each  teacher 
should  be  a  specialist  in  methodology,  and  this  would  make  his  subsequent  service 
ai  an  Inspector  more  than  ordinarily  valuable. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  educational  equipment  of  the  training-college  ik 
a  matter  of  importance ;  so  also  is  the  existence  of  a  suitable  psedagogical  museumi 
not  only  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  also  for  the  education  of  the  public  as  to 
the  requirements  and  value  of  education.  A  good  psedagogical  library  and  museum, 
containing  respectively  all  the  most  important  w^orks  on  education,  and  teaching* 
material  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  not  only  be  a  focus  of  interest  for 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  w^ould  also  give  the  public  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  learning  something  definite  in  regard  to  the  material  organisation  of 
modem  education  in  other  countries.  Such  a  revelation  as  it  would  afford  of  our 
educational  position  in;  relation  to  that  of  other  nations  would  probably  assist  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  acquiring  that  cordial  financial  support, 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  bring  about  the  desired  reforms,  or  in  ffict 
ta  secure  any  reform  that  could  promise  to  make  our  system  comparable  to  the 
better  systems  of  Europe  and  America.  Chapter  LI  should  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOL-HYGIENE, 


[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introduction. — The  question  of  school-hygiene  has  in  this  State  received 
very  little  systematic  attention.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ventilation-conditions  of 
most  of  the  schools,  their  orientation,  their  scheme  of  lighting,  the  arrangements  for 
seating  the  pupils,  the  yards  and  conveniences  associated  with  the  school,  the 
general  conditions  to  which  children  are  subject  while  in  the  schools,  and  the  absence 
of  proper  provision  for  pliysical  culture,  llecently  the  question  of  ventilation  has 
received  increased  attention,  but  the  whole  arrangement  in  regard  to  heating  and 
cooling  our  schools  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  from  a  European  standpoint.  This 
will  be  seen  on  a  comparison  with  what  is  indicated  in  Chapters  XLVIl-XLIX,  in 
which  school-hygiene  in  relation  to  school-buildings  and  premises,  in  relation  to 
school-furniture,  and  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  school-pupil  himself,  are 
briefly  discussed. 

School-hygiene  is  to-day  fully  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  normal  treatment 
of  an  educational  system  [Chap.  XLVII,  sec.  2],  and  there  is  great  force  in  the 
Swiss  dictum  that  it  is  "  only  through  the  fruitful  alliance  of  hygiene  and  psedagogy  '* 
that  **  the  great  hopes  which  have  been  bom  in  every  heart  by  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  primary  instruction  can  be  realised "  [sec.  3].  Teachers  are  required, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  subject  of  school-hygiene,  and  to  be  seized  of  it« 
importance. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Genevese  Regulations  of  January,  1S98,  in  regard 
to  hygiene  for  schools  [sec.  4].  A  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject  is  given  in 
sec.  7,  to  which  reference  should  be  made. 


2.  School-plots. — However  hopeless  it  is  to  now  think  of  attempting  to 
acquire  ideal  school-plots  in  existing  towns,  all  future  selection  of  school  sites  should 
err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  liberality,  and  we  can  do  little  better  than  follow  the 
indications  of  Switzerland  set  out  in  Chapter  XLVII,  sec.  8.  London  has  already 
realised  that,  however  costly,  valuable  sites  must  be  acquired  for  school  purposes. 
In  1883  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  enacted  that  the  plot  for  gymnastic  exercise  alone 
shall  be  a  minimum  of  about  86  square  feet  per  pupil — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
about  200  feet  by  215  feet  for  gymnastics  and  games  in  the  case  of  a  school  of 
600  pupils. 

3.  Fo7'm  and  dimension  of  schooUhuildings. — In  all  European  schools  there 
is  a  class-room  for  each  class,  and  this  must  alv^ays  be  the  case  where  there  is  any 
attempt  to  reach  high  eflBciency.  A  degree  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils  is  secured  in  the  single  class-room  which  is  quite  impossible  to 
attain  in  the  schools  arranged  as  in  New  South  Wales.  The  division  of  what  was 
originally  a  long  school-room  by  means  of  glazed  partitions,  is  a  recent  feature  of 
our  schools,  and,  though  an  improvement,  is  still  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  one  of 
the  defects  associated  with  the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers,  for  it  is  intended 
to  admit  of  supervision  by  the  head-master.  Such  a  scheme  of  supervision  is  in 
any  case  a  bad  one.  The  long  school-room  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  the 
lighting  arrangement  cannot  possibly  be  made  satisfactory ^  sec  section  7  hereinafter. 
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The  normal  equipment  of  a  school  is  indicated  in  Chapter  XLVIf,  sec.  9, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Each  class- group  should  have  a  separate  class-room ;  more  than  one 

room,  therefore,  may  he  required  for  the  whole  of  the  pupils  of  one 
grade. 

2.  In  addition,  there  should  he  a  large  room  for  manual- work  for  hoys. 

3.  Similarly  a  work-room  for  girls. 

4.  A  large  hall  for  gymnastics. 

5.  A  large  hall  for  general  meetings,  reunions,  etc. 

6.  A  lahoratory  for  physics,  astronomy,  etc. 

7.  A  lahoratory  for  chemistry. 

y.  A  museum  of  natural  history. 
0.  A  lihrary. 

10.  A  reading-room. 

11.  If  cooking  be  taught,  one  or  two  kitchens  will  also  be  required. 

12.  And  pantry  and  store  room. 

For  lower-grade  schools,  Nos.  0,  7,  and  even  8,  may  be  all  together ;  so  also 
may  Nos.  9  and  10  be  in  the  one  room. 

4.  Orientalion  of  Building. — The  question  of  orientation  is  one  of  well- 
recognised  importance  [sec.  9].  The  fa5ade  of  the  scliool  allowing  the  admission 
of  light  to  the  class-rooms  should  have  a  north-easterly  orientation.  Any  orien- 
tation, in  fact,  between  cast  and  north,  will  be,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  in  New 
South  Wales. 

The  school-building  should  consist  of  a  long  row  of  schoolrooms,  with  wings 
containing  a  single  class-room  at  each  end,  and  y)erhaps  a  third  one  in  the  centre. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  Chapter  XLVII,  sees.  10  and  15,  and  to  the  illustrations 
in  the  chapter  generally. 

The  question  of  the  best  material  to  be  used  in  construction  is  referred  to  in 
Sec.  11,  and  of  the  dimensions  in  sec.  12. 

6.  Floor-space — The  regulation  floor-space  per  pupil  of  New  South  Wales  is 
just  about  half  of  what,  according  to  modern  ideas,  it  ought  to  be.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  subject  to  considerable  heat  in  summer,  probably  rooms  allowing  16  square 
feet  per  pupil,  instead  of  8  square  feet,  are  needed  [sees.  6  and  12].  The  best 
colour  of  the  walls  is,  perhaps,  pale  green ;  almost  any  pale  tint,  however,  is  agree- 
able.    Pale  grey  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Dufour,  of  Lausanne. 

The  vestiaries  in  Europe  are  either  recesses  off  the  wide  corridors,  or  are 
special  rooms,  neatly  furnished.  Often  each  hat  or  cloak  peg  is  numbered,  and 
each  child  has  a  definite  number. 

6.  Lighting. — The  question  of  the  proper  direction  for  the  light  has  also 
been  thoroughly  studied  in  Europe ;  it  should  come  from  the  left,  and  where  the 
quantity  so  received  is  insufficient,  a  little  high  rear  light  might  also  be  allowed. 
It  must  not  be  in  the  teacher's  eyes,  nor  the  pupil's.  The  question  is  thoroughly 
discussed  in  Chapter  XLVII,  sees.  14  and  15.  The  windows  are  carried  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  angle  of  the  rays  of  light  will  be  about  36® 
from  the  horizontal,  the  Swiss  practice  being  to  allow  from  4  to  12  inches  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  top  of  window.  Semi-circular  and  Gothic  tops  are  interdicted  in 
Switzerland.     Without  doubt  the  rectangular  form  for  windows  is  by  far  the  best. 

The  complete  abandonment  of  the  long  subdivided  class-room  of  the  New 
South  Wales  school,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  proper  system  of  natural 
lighting,  and  is  most  important  if  the  welfare  of  the  children  is  to  be  considered. 

In  regard  to  artificial  lighting,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  gas  flames  are 
avoided  if  possible.  The  incandescent  electric  light  is  hygienically  the  best.  In 
some  schools  seen  the  light  was  indirect,  being  reflected  from  a  white  ceiling,  though 
the  lights  themselves  were  invisible. 

7.  Ventilation. — Children  in  the  schools  of  this  State  are  often  very  drowsy 
in  summer.  This  arises  from  the  diminution  of  oxygen  through  imperfect 
ventilation  and  the  presence  of  anthropotoxines.  Sitting  as  he  is  compelled  to  do 
in  uncomfortable  and  improperly  formed  seats,  often  without  back  support,  and 
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drowsy  from  impUre  air,  the  school  pupil  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  for 
receiving  instruction.  In  Europe  and  America  it  is  recognised  that  good  paedagogy 
requires  attention  to  these  matters.  In  winter,  in  colder  parts  of  the  State,  the 
child  is  uncomfortable  from  the  cold.  We  have  no  schools  in  the  State  fitted  out 
with  proper  heating  apparatus.    This  matter  is  referred  to  hereunder. 

The  cubic  space  allowed  for  each  pupil  should  be  about  200  cubic  feet — f  {?., 
nearly  double  what  is  demanded  in  our  Regulations.  The  purity  of  the  air  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  culture.  The 
consequences  of  the  impurity  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  organic  poison,  viz., 
the  anthropotoxines  of  expired  air.  This  may  be  approximately  measured  from  the 
quantity  of  carbon-dioxide  found,  for  it  is  generally  sensibly  in  proportion  to  this. 
The  rate  of  vitiation  of  air  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XLVII,  sec.  16.  The  scheme 
of  summer  and  winter  ventilation  is  discussed  in  the  last-named  section,  and  in 
sec.  17. 

8.  Heating  Apparatus. — The  simplest  form  of  heating,  by  which  means  also 
ventilation  is  secured,  is  by  a  special  form  of  stove,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
iufthe  last-mentioned  section.  Open  fires  and  cast-iron  heating-stoves  are  absolutely 
interdicted  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Swiss  stoves  the  heated  air  is  given  with  a  proper 
degree  of  humidity.  These  stoves,  however,  shewn  in  an  illustration,  are  used  only 
iai^he  inferior  country  schools.  Special  heating  furnaces  and  ventilating  apparatus 
are  installed  in  all  the  larger  schools.  The  supply  of  heated  air  is  often  controlled 
by  thermostatic  contrivances  so  as  to  maintain  automatically  a  constant  temperature. 

9.  Lavatories y  etc.  —The  hygienic  arrangements  in  respect  of  lavatories  and 
latrines  in  this  State  are  inferior  to  anything  seen  in  modem  schools  elsewhere.  The 
mktter  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Chap.  XLYlT,  sec.  18.  The  arrangement  of 
cabinets  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  State  admits  of  no  proper  privacy  for  the  children 
using  them.  This  is  inconsistent  with  a  normal  sense  of  decency ;  and  since  the 
depression  of  this  sense  is  a  positive  moral  injury,  the  existing  arrangements  ought 
not  to  "he  repeated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remqdied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Shower-baths  are  a  feature  of  the  great  many  modern  schools  in  Europe,  the 
water  being  heiated  to  an  agreeable  temperature.  Italy  is  following  this  example. 
A  recently  built  elementary  school  seen  in  Turin  was  splendidly  fitted  in  this  respect. 
"We  have  at  the  present  time  no  school  in  our  State  comparable  to  this  elementary 
Italian  school. 

In  fewer  schools,  large  bathing-tanks  arc  to  be  found  in  which  swimming  can 
be  indulged ;  these  also  are  supplied  with  water  at  an  agreeable  temperature. 

10.  Courtyards  and  Gardens.  — The  space  demanded  for  courts  or  play-grounds 
is  <ibout  85  square  feet  per  pupil.  For  kindergartens,  school-gardens  are  required,  aiid 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  exist  in  eveiy  school.  They  afford  opportunities  for 
nature-study,  and  for  scientific  instruction.  Shade-trees,  so  little  used,  ought  to  be 
regardisd  as  a  necessity.  The  plane-tree  {Platanus  orientalist  with  an  upright  steii^ 
of  about  10  feet,  with  branches  trained  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  stratum  of  foliage, 
f^onstitutes  a  perfect  shade  in  the  summer  months,  while  in  the  winter,  when  its 
leaves  are  shed,  it  allows  full  play  of  sunlight.  The  covering  of  a  sufficient  part  of 
every  play-ground  so  as  to  allow  of  recreation  in  the  wet  weather  is  desirable.  The 
mattei^  is  fully  referred  to  in  Chapter  XLVII,  sec.  22. 

10a.  Continental  Schools. — Examples  of  the  form  of  Continental  schools  are 
given  in  this  chapter  (see  sees.  24  to  31.)  Sec.  29  gives  an  illustration  of  a  Swiss 
school  kitchen  for  the  teaching  of  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 

11.  School  Furniture. — The  question  of  the  proper  character  of  school 
furniture,  and  of  its  hvgienic  importance,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XLVIII.  The 
method  of  seating  children  in  this  State,  and  the  form  of  desk,  are  in  serious  conflict 
with  good  hygiene.  We  have  sometimes  cedar  desks  and  forms — though  cheaper 
material  would  be  better — but  they  answer  to  no  single  requirement  of  school  hygiene. 
The  history  and  theory  of  school  seating  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XLVIII,  sec.  3. 
The  seats  should  properly  support  the  back,  the  desk  should  be  of  the  right  height 
according  to  the  size  of  the  child,  and  the  distance  of  the  seat  from  the  desk  should 
be  properly  determined.  The  iiyuriousness  of  bad  school  furniture  M-as  pointed  out 
by  Henry  Barnard  as  early  as  1841,  and  by  Dr.  Fahmcr  of  Ziirich  in  1868. 
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Systematically  considered,  scliool-desks  ought,  as  far  as  paedogogy  is 
concerned,  to  answer  the  following  requirements  : — 

(1)  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  each  child  to  take  his  place  without 

disturbing  other  children. 

(2)  Their  manipulation  and  alteration  ought  to  be  noiseless,  and  without  danger 
to  the  child's  fingers,  etc. 

(3)  They  should  be  provided  with  places  for  books,  note-books,  ink,  pencils,  etc. 

(4)  They  ought  to  admit  of  easy  supervision  by  the  master. 

From  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are  : — 

(6)  They  ought  to  enable  the  pupil,  during  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  or  during 
rest,  to  take  up  a  position  which  is  normal  as  regards  his  vertebral  oolumn» 
and  as  regards  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  paper. 

(6)  They  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  suit  the  bodies  of  the  children  that  occupy 

them. 

(7)  They  ought  to  be  made  without  sharp  edges,  or  points  which  could  wound 
the  child. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  etc.,  they  ought  to  be : — 

(8)  Light,  movable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  so 
as  to  facilitate  sweeping  and  cleaning. 

(0)  They  ought  to  be  simple,  firm,  compact,  cheap. 

The  anatomical  reasons  for  having  adjustable  desks  are  set  out  in  detail  in 
the  section  mentioned.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  unquestionable  evidence 
that  bad  seating  means  injury  to  child  development,  and  is  responsible  for  increase 
of  spinal  curvature  as  well  as  myopia. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  account  is  taken  of  the  influence  of  school 
conditions  upon  the  children  attending,  and  this  has  shewn  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  viz.,  that  bad  physical  conditions  during  school  liours  mean  injury  to 
the  human  frame,  since  these  conditions  are  imposed  upon  it  when  it  is  most  plastic. 

The  various  dimensions  for  a  proper  school  seat  and  desk  are  discussed  in 
Chapter.  XLVIII,  sees.  5  to  18.  'J  he  type  of  seating  found  even  in  our  most 
recent  schooh  would  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  educational  authorities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  visited  by  the  Commissioners. 

12.  School  Material. — Largo  sheets  of  ground  glass,  backed  by  black,  are 
substituted  for  blackboards.  These  are  certainly  much  more  agreeable  to  work 
upon.  Slates  are  rapidly  disappearing  as  unhygienic,  paper  being  used  in  their 
place.  It  is  customary  for  each  school  to  have  a  small  dispensary,  and  material  for 
**  first  aid."  An  outline  of  the  material  provided  in  Switzerland  is  indicated  in 
sec.  22. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  not^cmly 
are  no.  fees  paid,  but  even  the  school  material,  pencils,  text-books,  paper,  etc.,  are 
also  provided  gratis  for  all  pupils, 

13.  Hygiene  in  Relation  to  the  School  Pupil. — ^Defective  vision  is  far  more 
common  with  children  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  so  also  is  defective  hearing; — and 
the  investigations  of  countries  where  these  matters  are  systematically  examined 
have  shown  that  the  subject  demands  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  punishment 
has  often,  been  inflicted  upon  children  whose  failures  to  profit  by  the  lessons, were 
naainly  due  to  these  defects.  [Chap.  XLIX,  sec.  2].  In  European  schools  the 
distance  at  which  each  child  can  see  and  hear  is  always  ascertained,  and  his  position 
in  the  class-room  is  determined  thereby,  [sees.  3  and  4].  Where  lighting  in  the 
school  is  not  good,  it  is  found  that  myopia  is  more  frequent  and  mo?e  severe  than  in 
well-lighted  schools  [sec.  2].  Deviations  in  the  vertebral  column  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  Dr.  Lorenz,  of  Vienna,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  extreme 
irnportance  of  school  authorities  being  alive  to  the  reality  of  the  danger  of  bad 
conditions  in  school-life.  His  remarks  shew  clearly  that  in  his  opinion  school 
stiatistics  should  be  systematically  taken  with  a  view  to  criticising  the' Jiygiene  of  the 
condition  of  children  during  their  school-life. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  proper  school-statistics,  there  is;  iinfortunately 
an  Qasy-going  but  erroneous  assumption  that  these  evils  dQ  not  exist. 
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Anaemia  is  too  often  in  evidence,  and  is  conspicuous  in  this  State.  The 
breathing  of  air,  in  which  an  excessive  quantity  of  carbon-dioxide  is  present,  with 
the  accompanying  anthropotoxines  expired  by  the  pupil,  accentuates  the  mischief 
[sec.  6]. 

Dental  diseases  are  on  the  increase  in  this  State  as  elsewhere  [sec.  7]. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  incipience 
of  nervous  disease  which  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  matter  is  discussed  in  sec.  8. 
Infectious,  contagious,  parasitic  diseases  are  referred  to  in  sees.  9  to  11. 

14.  Disinfection  and  Frophylaxis. — In  America,  and  also  in  Europe,  the  dis- 
infection of  schools  and  other  prophylactic  measures  are  very  thoroughly  carried  out 
[sees.  12,  13].  In  some  of  the  Swiss  schools  it  is  required  that  the  building  be  so 
constructed  that  the  walls  may  be  thoroughly  washed.  The  flooring,  being  parquetry, 
docs  not  allow  of  dust  lying  between  the  cracks,  and  they  are  kept  in  perfect  order. 
Vapourised  solid  formalin,  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  solution  of  cresol  and  soap, 
and  milk  of  lime  are  used  as  disinfectants,  and  in  Switzerland  schools  are  thoroughly 
renovated  yearly  at  least.  One  cannot  enter  an  average  European  school  without 
instantly  recognising  how  superior  the  hygiene  is  to  our  own. 

In  America,  though  the  immigrants  belong  often  to  the  inferior  classes,  a 
special  effort  is  made  to  at  once  create  in  the  children  a  high  regard  for  cleanliness. 
They  are  thoroughly  bathed  by  a  special  attendant,  and  acquire  rigorous  habits  of 
bodily  cleanliness.  The  American  doctrine  is  that,  whatever  their  nationality,  they 
must,  on  arriving  in  the  United  Slates,  be  transformed  into  American  citizens  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

15.  Position  at  Work. — The  position  of  children  during  their  school-work  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  seriously  studied  in  Europe.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
effect  of  sloping  writing  on  very  young  children  is  to  increase  myopia  and  spinal 
curvature,  owing  to  the  position  assumed  by  children  during  their  writing,  and  that 
the  best  position  is  that  in  which  the  book  is  exactly  in  front  of  the  child.  If  the 
book  be  parallel  to  the  desk  this  involves  upright  writing.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners  (Mr.  J.  W.  Turner),  the  downstrokes  should  be  about  one-eighth 
of  a  right  angle  from  the  vertical.  In  the  opinion  of  the  other  (Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs), 
the  writing  should  bo  absolutely  vertical,  and  sloping  Avriting  should  not  be  learnt 
until  the  body  is  fairly  well  developed — certainly  not  before  12  or  13  years  of  age 
[sect.  16]. 

16.  Physical  and  Mental  Faligve. — The  investigation  of  the  question  of 
fatigue  has  proved  that  both  physical  exercises  and  mental  tasks  involve  the  genera- 
tion in  the  body  of  an  organic  poison,  which  produces  some  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
system.  This  has  been  established  by  means  of  the  aBsthesiometcr,  ergograph,  etc., 
and  shews  that  the  heaviest  Avork  should  be  performed  in  tlie  morning,  and  the  lighter 
in  the  afternoon.  Gymnastic  exercises  arc  not  recreative  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
if  severe,  may  even  be  as  taxing  as  mathematical  subjects  which  arc  among  those 
that  produce  the  greatest  fatigue.  There  is  a  very  hopeful  and  rapidly  increasing 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  teachers  understanding  the  evidences  of  fatigue  and 
of  nervous  troubles  generally.  'J  hese  shew  themselves  by  disturbance  of  balance, 
twitching  of  hands  and  face,  restless  eye  movements,  peculiar  postures  of  head  and 
hands,  excitability,  irritability,  inattention,  etc. 

The  amount  of  home-work  with  which  children  are  charged  ought  to  be  made 
to  depend  very  largely  upon  tlie  individual  characteristics — i.^.,  in  fact  upon  their 
ability  to  get  through  the  task  without  injury. 

17.  General. — It  is  very  desirable,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
review  of  the  state  of  hygiene  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  but  also  that  new 
schools  should  be  built  consistently  with  the  requirements  indicated  in  the  three 
chapters,  XLVII-XLIX.  Such  statistical  hygienic  examinations  of  the  scholars  as 
will  ensure  an  intelligent  criticism  of  their  condition  during  school-life  should  be  made, 
and  physicians  with  a  special  knowledge  of  school-hygiene  should  be  officially 
associated  with  scIiooIjj.  Probably  female  physicians  would  be  the  best  for  this 
jiurpose,  in  view  of  tbeir  natural  sympathy  with  children. 

VII. 
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VII. 

SCHEME  OE  REFORM. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Genei'alities  concerning  the  Reform  of  Education. — According  to  what  has 
been  indicated,  a  7*adical  reform  of  the  whole  scheme  of  primary  education  in  New 
South  Wales  is  urgently  needed. 

This  reform  must  include — 

(a)  The  subject-matter  of  instruction. 

(i)  The  organisation  of  the  teaching,  or  system  under  which  the  instruction 
is  given. 

(c)  The  machinery  of  administration. 

(d)  The  statutes  which  prescribe  the  general  conditions  governing  public 

education. 

These  may  be  referred  to  in  this  order ;  but  it  is  desirable  first  of  all  to  give, 
in  brief  outline,  the  whole  scheme,  so  that,  after  taking  it  in  detail,  the  way  in  which 
each  part  falls  into  its  place  will  be  made  clear. 

2.  Theoretical  principles  of  Reform. — In  any  reform  whatever,  and  perhaps 
especially  in  the  reform  of  a  great  Department  like  that  of  the  Public  Instruction, 
it  is  essential  that  the  existing  system,  organisation,  and  administration,  shall  be 
taken  practically  as  it  stands,  and  that  in  bringing  about  necessary  changes  so  as  to 
completely  transform  the  educational  elements  of  the  system^  there  should  be  the 
least  possible  disturbance^  insofar  as  the  continuity  of  public  education  is  concerned, 
which  of  course  is  the  sole  raison  d^etre  of  the  whole  system.  Further,  although  the 
changes  in  the  administration  and  organisation  should  be  a  minimum,  the  reform 
should  nevertheless  begin  at  once  and  proceed  steadily  to  its  end,  being  so  designed 
that  any  unpleasant  features  of  its  incidence  will  be  felt  as  little  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  changes  should  be  made  uniformly  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  steadily  improve  the  educational  eflRciency. 

The  essential  elements  of  reform  are  only  two,  viz. : — 

(1)  Merely  mechanical  changes^  such  as  rearrangement  of  teaching  system, 
or  introduction  of  new  material  or  new  methods. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  spirit  ofeducationy  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  administration. 

The  first  element  is  of  undoubted  importance,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done,  for  the  educational  machinery  of  our  State  does  not  satisfactorily  attain  the 
end  for  which  all  educational  machinery  exists. 

It  is,  however,  the  second  element  that  is  by  far  the  more  important ;  and, 
owing  to  the  lines  on  which  education  has  for  so  long  proceeded,  nothing  short  of  a 
thorough  revivification  and  transformation  of  the  leading  ideas  will  be  adequate.  An 
administration  which  has  espoused  the  pup  it- teacher  system  has  elements  which  imply 
the  necessity  for  radical  change. 

3.  No  real  difficulty  in  reform. — There  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  such  a  reform,  provided  of  course  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  instruments, 
animated  by  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  State,  lend  their 
best  efforts  to  its  execution.  It  need  not  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any 
serious  difficulty,  for  doubtless  there  are  large  numbers  of  zealous  and  devoted 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  render  the  greatest  assistance^  and  who  will  make  the 
necessary  personal  sacrifices  to  put  the  education  of  the  people  upon  a  sound  foundation. 
And  should  strenuous  opposition  present  itself,  there  are  obvious  ways  of  dealing 
with  it. 

Naturally,  it  must  take  some  little  time  to  eliminate  the  present  view  as  to 
what  consitutes  a  proper  method  of  education,  and  to  replace  it  by  the  traditions 
that  obtain  in  those  countries  where  the  school-systems  rest  upon  a  better  basis  than 
with  us. 

Although  the  system  now  adopted,  must  as  said  be  radically  departed  from, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  freedom  of  initiative  to  every  teacher , 
and  of  calling  upon  him  tq  make  himself  ac(juainted  with  modern  educational 

methods, 
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methods,  it  will  not  be  found  a  hardship.  Teaching,  which  operates  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  child,  which  secures  his  hearty  co-operation,  which  invokes  his  own  mental 
effort,  not  by  fear,  but  affection,  completely  alters  the  nature  of  a  teacher's  task  for 
the  better,  and  makes  it  more  agreeable.  Loyalty  to  the  great  cause  which  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  serve  will  enable  all  teachers  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  pupils,  and  a  new  regime  will  not  be  found  difficult.  Under  this  rigime  the 
Inspector  lootild  be  the  inspirer  and  adviser  of  the  teacher.  His  visit,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  teacher  of  inferior  mental  endowment,  could  be  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  as  an  opportunity  for  improvement.  The  exacting  inspectorial  examinations, 
educationally  without  value,  would  disappear.  Instead  of  being  the  inquisitorial 
critic  of  the  teacher,  the  Inspector  would  be  the  friend  and  helper. 

Judging  by  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  remembering  that  no 
man  can  educate  children  without  an  inspiration  of  the  significc^nce  qf  his  toorky  the 
abandonment  of  a  mechanical  system  will  not  lead  to  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  an 
extent  which  may  be  vie^ved  as  serious,  and  as  liable  to  jeopardise  the  reform ;  it 
does  not  do  so  elsewhere,  and  it  need  not  do  so  here,  for  where  jnen  are  highly 
trusted,  they  will,  on  the  whole,  react  to  the  faith  put  in  them.  The  teacher  who 
proved  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  suitable  discipline, 
or  removed. 

Just  in  so  far  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  teacher  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  way 
indicated,  so  must  it  be  regarded  as  trenchant  criticism  upon  the  regime  which 
creates  and  appoints  him.  The  present  inspectorial  examining  system  is  of  value  to 
drive  teachers  who  cannot  be  trusted ;  but  for  properly  trained  teachers,  who 
understand,  or  endeavour  to  understand,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  effort,  it  is 
waste  of  time :  it  irritates ;  it  fails  to  inspire  by  appeals  to  the  npbler  idea  of  duty 
and  of  the  high  character  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  it  fails  to  estimate  their  work 
from  a  right  basis. 

Every  real  teacher  will  hail  the  day  when  he  is  free  to  work  according  to  la 
general  plan  and  curriculum,  but  within  these  limits  on  hi3  own  Uixes ;  be  will  h^ive 
foei^h  inspiration  in  his  work. 

4.  The  present  System  of  Education. — In  the  initiation  of  our  present 
educational  system,  certain  educational  traditions  derived  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  even  then  did  not  represent  the  best  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  which  are 
now  wholly  outgrown,  dominated  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  its  initiators. 
The  excellence  iynputed  to  them  is  mythical.  The  defect  was  hardly  their  fault ; 
it  is  one  of  those  national  limitations  which  the  intensity  of  modern  English 
educational  effort  is  endeavouring  to  overcome,  and  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
rapidly  being  overcome. 

The  inspiration  of  a  new  view  of  their  duty^  when  the  drudgery  of  preparation 
for  inspections  of  schools  will  be  no  more,  when  there  will  be  leisure  to  read  the  proper 
educational  literature,  when  each  Inspector  will  be  expected  to  inspire^  encourage^ 
and  advise  the  teachers  under  him^  helping  them  to  feel  something  of  the  new 
spirit,  something  of  the  sacredness  of  their  work,  w411  help  to  completely  transform 
the  spirit  of  educational  effort.  The  office  of  the  inspectorial  staff  will  pass  from  a 
bondage  to  mechanical  things  to  a  far  nobler  sphere.  The  work  of  infusing  the 
spirit  of  earnestness  into  teachers,  of  helping  them  to  understand  and  use  better 
teaching  methods,  not  by  the  driving  fear  of  bad  reports,  but  the  encouragement  of 
large  and  sympathetic  hearts  and  good  advice,  is  the  only  way  of  producing  such  a 
transformation  ;  for  the  teacher* s  v:ork  will  never  be  good  while  it  is  mechanical. 

True  education  of  the  people,  education  of  the  mind  and  heart,  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  teaching-staff  animated  by  a  recognition  of  the  real  character  of 
the  work  they  are  doing.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  importance  of  directing  the 
whole  system  by  sympathy  and  cuUiu^e^  instead  of  placing  a  reliance  upon  mechanical 
elements^  is  seen,  A  change  from  one  mechanical  system  to  another  mechanical 
system  is  not  sufficient.  In  this  connection,  too,  is  seen  the  immense  significance 
of  touch  with  the  world's  progress  in  educational  effort  and  educational  theory.^ 

5.  Conditio7is  of  maintaining  touch  tvith  world-progress. — To  keep  abreast  of 
the  world's  progress  in  any  department,  it  is  important  that  high  public  officers  should 
have    adequate   time  for  that   private   study,   and    that    deliberate    and    mature 

reflection, 

*  Had  adequate  touch  with  the  world-wide  progress  of  educational  thought  been  maintained,  such  declarations  as 
were  made  in  the  1902  conference  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  pupil-tcach^r  system  would  probably  have  long  ago 
disappeared. 
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reflection,  tbhich  is  not  only  absoluteli/  essential  for  the  best  discharge  of  their  public 
duties^  but  is  also  most  economical.  This  opportunity  of  quiet  study  and  reflection 
ought  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  Public  Service  system;  for  when  the  time 
of  chief  officers  of  important  departments  is  consumed  in  detailed  administrative 
duties^  the  best  results  cannot  be  achieved.  In  many  other  countries  visited  by  the 
Commissioners,  it  seemed  to  be  more  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  an  important  duty 
to  guard  against  limitation  of  knowledge  by  appropriate  reading  and  study — a 
oondition  of  things  which  certainly  helps  high  public  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
the  higher  elements  of  their  public  duties.  At  present  we  are  tempted  to  blame  them 
Unreservedly  for  short-comings  which,  under  our  present  system^  are  inevitable* 
The  matter  is  so  momentous  that  some  slight  further  reference  may  be  made 
thereto* 

6.  Method  of  Securing  the  Highest  Efficiency. — When  the  chief  administrator 
of  any  great  department  merely  directs  the  operations  of  his  subordinates,  and 
attends  to  onlr  its  weightiest  affairs,  and  outside  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
time  so  devoted  is  absolutely  free  to  occupy  himself  with  those  much  highet 
matters  which,  in  the  public  interest,  ought  to  engage  his  attention,  the  requisite 
condition  for  his  continued  development  is  secured.  Not  only  must  he  be  a  specialist 
in  his  own  proper  branches  of  knowledge,  but  he  must  in  addition  be  in  touch  with 
the  collateral  elements  of  human  progress.  This  is  why  leisure  for  study  and 
research,  by  which  alone  he  can  call  into  requisition  his  highest  powers,  viz.,  those 
powers  the  full  exercise  of  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  enable 
him  to  review  local  matters  in  the  light  of  world-wide  experience,  is  so  essential. 

Chiefs  of  administration  and  their  understudies,  avIio  keep  in  touch  with  all 
important  progress  in  their  special  splieie,  and  in  cosrnate  subjects,  have  that  purview 
and  advantage  which  como  from  a  largv^  mental  horizon.  Failure  to  maintain  a  wid6 
survey  is  failure  to  maintain  the  most  important  qualification  for  high  office,  and  to 
spend  one's  whole  time  in  mere  administrative  duties  is  not  only  extremely  unwise, 
but  is  also  a  waste  of  talent.  This  is  more  clearly  perceived  in  Europe  and 
America  than  here. 

7.  Economy  of  Seouring  Leisure  for  Chiefs  of  Administration t — ^When  the 
activities  of  the  Public  Service  are  characterised  by  those  broad  traditions  which 
express  the  experience  of  the  great  centres  of  civilisation,  the  normal  results  which 
are  attainable  through  the  mental  endowment  of  the  higher  public  officers  are  more 
likely  to  be  reached.  In  this  way  large  public  economies,  depending  upon  a  wide 
horizon,  and  consequent  clear-sightedness  into  the  trend  of  things,  are  better 
ensured,  and  the  higher  efficiency  of  a  service  promoted. 

It  ought,  therefore,  to  bd  practically  recognised  that  wide  culture  and 
intimate  contact  with  modern  development  in  any  subject  imperatively  demand  some 
leisure,  and  that  responsible  officers  of  public  departments  and  their  chief  under- 
studies can  better  discharge  their  public  duties  when  they  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  equipping  themselves  in  every  necessary  way.  An  administrator 
caimot  possibly  maintain  the  truest  efficiencyif  he  devote  himself  wholly  to  mere 
routine  duties,  for  this  will  operate  against  his  culture  and  outlook,  and  prevent 
him  keeping  in  touch  with  his  special  department  and  cognate  matters. 

Here  one  may  see  wher^  the  need  for  the  highest  element  of  the  refoWtt  lies, 
viz.,  in  assisting  the  direction  of  the  administration  of  a  great  department  like 
education — ^a  department  which  demands  something  vastly  higher  than  merely 
in^chanical  efficiencies  to  achieve  its  destiny. 

The  lower  elements  of  reform  lie  in  the  carrying  out  of  certain  definite 
suggestions  for  improvement  which  may  now  be  referred  to. 

8.  Subject  Matter  of  School-programmes. — It  is  necessary  to  prepare  typical 
programnies  for  each  class  of  school  as  a  guide  for  the  effort  of  the  teachers.  This 
should  indicate  the  (Essential  features  of  the  subjects,  and  afford  hints  as  to  their 
treatment.  Inspectors,  by  sympathy  and  advice,  should  encourage  the  teachers  in 
their  effort  to  foUoAv  modern  methods  of  teaching.  Driving,  and  the  tyranny  of 
overbearing  opinion,  wilt  fail  to  reach  the  desired  end.  The  type-f^togramme  ought 
to  be  developed  in  considerable  detail,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  wholly 
reform  the  teaching.  The  principles  followed  should  be  those  outlined  or  suggested 
in  Division  IV.  9. 
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9.  The  Organisatioti  of  Teaching, — The  proper  training  of  teachers,  though 
a  serious  difficulty,  is  not  insuperable.  It  is  a  difficulty,  because  time  has  to  elapse 
to  pass  from  the  present  regime  to  one  which  will  allow  of  the  proper  training  of 
the  teachers  and  of  their  better  education.  Special  inducements  may  have  to  be 
offered  during  the  period  of  transition.  The  scheme  of  training  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  Division  V. 

10.  The  machinery  of  Administi^ation , — In  the  machinery  of  administration 
the  rdle  of  the  Inspector  in  the  bringing  about  of  reform  must  be  totally  different 
from  that  at  present  existing.  The  present  system  of  examining  by  Inspectors  may 
be  abandoned  as  useless,  and  as  a  waste  of  their  time  and  opportunity.  Their  whole 
effort  would  have  to  be  directed  to  getting  the  teachers  to  understand  the  new 
regime t  and  to  reform  the  views  of  the  latter  as  to  the  aims  and  processes  of 
education. 

11.  School  hygiene. — The  Inspectors  could  also  greatly  help  in  the  matter  of 
hyfijiene  and  in  securing  interest  in  schools.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
public  itself  has  to  be  educated  to  understand  the  reform,  and  if  Inspectors  would 
undertake  to  give  public  addresses  in  country  towns  on  '*  Education  in  other 
Countries,"  suitably  illustrated  by  lantern  views,  sufficient  interest  would  soon  be 
created,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  induce  the  various  communities  to 
assist  the  local  schools.  There  is  certainly  the  necessary  public  spirit  in  the 
community  if  the  appeal  thereto  be  rightly  made,  if  not,  then  the  State  would  indeed 
be  in  a  bad  way. 

12.  The  Fuhlic  Instruction  Act, — The  only  important  amendment  needed 
is  that  to  compel  attendance  at  school.  This  has  been  dealt  with  in  Chapters 
XLIII  and  XLVI,  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  (J.  W.  Turner).  The  other 
Commissioner  (G.  H.  Knibbs)  has  not  completed  his  study  of  the  question  of 
I'ruant  and  Reformatory  Schools,  especially  of  the  latter,  which  involves  a  wide 
review  of  recent  studies  of  the  anti-social  and  criminal  tendencies  of  human  beings. 

The  necessary  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  in  connection 
with  any  change  in  the  regime  do  here  not  demand  special  attention.  The  public 
school  system  ought  to  be  improved  before  compulsion  is  rigorously  enforced. 

13.  Personal  elements  in  Beform, — To  bring  about  real  reform  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ask  the  whole  staff  of  the  Department  to  earnestly  assist  by  putting 
forth  a  special  effort  till  progress  is  assured,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  Commissioners 
that  if  each  teacher  and  officer  of  the  Department  will  reflect  upon  the  real 
significance  of  education  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  the  Empire  of 
which  it  forms  part,  there  is  zeal  and  loyalty  sufficient  to  practically  overcome  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

14.  Direction  of  Education. — Under  any  scheme  of  Government  the  political 
policy  and  general  aim  of  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction  must  necessarily  devolve 
upon  a  Minister  acting  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Education  is,  however,  so 
special  a  subject  that  no  Minister  would  claim  to  be  an  expert  therein,  and,  therefore,  a 
comprehensive  educational  scheme  for  any  State  needs  to  be  shaped  as  regards  its 
general  technique  and  details  by  a  well-directed  and  far-sighted  policy  of  development. 
This  must  proceed  from  some  individual  having  a  commanding  knowledge  of  modern 
education,  and  of  modern  educational  method.  In  the  natureof  thingsaMinistercannot 
devote  sufficient  time  to  become  an  educational  expert  of  the  highest  order  himself,  nor 
is  that  his  appropriate  function,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  so  that  although  the  Minister 
must  ever  control  the  great  questions  of  departmental  policy  which  represent  the 
decisions  of  the  State  as  regards  the  whole  issue,  the  realisation  of  the  educational 
system  requires  that  the  chief  administrator  shall  be  really  Director  of  Education. 
The  direction  must  necessarily  aim  at  the  perpetual  embodiment  of  such  advances  and 
improvement  of  method  as  the  total  experience  of  mankind  shews  to  be  necessary,  and 
must  be  that  of  an  expert  who  thoroughly  understands  the  educational  systems  of  the 
world,  and  the  special  needs  of  our  own  territory.  An  educational  system  cannot  be 
a  patchwork  production^  it  7nust  have  organic  unity  if  we  are  ever  to  have  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  greater  countries  of  Europe. 
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15.  The  Dnft  of  Education. — Since  reform  must  perforce  follow  tlie  trend 
of  modern  educational  improvement,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Chapter  LVII 
to  give  an  aper9a  thereof,  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of 
reform.  It  may  be  remarked  that  to-day  interest  in  education  is  widespread,  and  is 
probably  more  intense  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  w^orld's  history,  and 
naturally  tlie  generality  of  eflPort  to  improve  education  by  focussing  experience,  and 
by  obtaining  free  and  thorough  criticism,  is  a  conspicuous  f eq^ture  almost  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  extremely  important  to  guard  against  the  developing  of  a 
departmental  regime  such  as  wall  tend  to  induce  teachers  merely  to  re-echo  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  opinion  of  the  official  administration  [Chap.  LVII,  sec.  2]. 
Hence  as  long  as  it  is  done  properly,  teachers  ought  to  have  great  freedom  to  express 
their  opinions,  and  should  be  encouraged  so  to  do. 

A  wider  recognition  of  the  real  end  of  education,  of  the  function  of  one's 
mother  tongue,  of  the  relation  between  classical  languages  and  sciences,  is  leading 
to  a  truer  vie\v  of  what  constitutes  real  education  [sees.  3-5],  and  mere  pedantry  is 
approaching  its  doom.  The  distinction  between  formative  and  informative  elements 
of  real  education  is  becoming  better  understood  [sec.  6],  and  the  essential  parts  of 
educative  manual  training,  as  an  integral  element  of  a  normal  education,  is  better 
appreciated. 

The  primary  scliool  cannot  be  allowed  to  degrade  into  a  number  of  divisions  of 
trade  schools,  nevertheless  the  wisdom  of  a  practical  orientation  of  the  education  is 
fully  recognised  by  great  educationists.  Such  practical  orientation,  if  dealt  with  by 
intelligent  and  properly  educated  \iiixQ\\Qvs^y  \\\\\,  instead  of  being  less  educative^  be 
vast  It/  more  so  than  the  present  system  [sec.  8J. 

The  necessity  of  securing  a  high  development  of  individualily  and  self- 
expression,  of  eliminating  the  brutality  of  corporal  punishment  (which  is  still  in 
vogue  in  this  State,  and  is  used  to  compel  children  to  learn  their  school  tasks  !),  of 
inspiring  the  will  so  that  it  shall  direct  the  mental  and  physical  activity,  and  of 
helping  the  normal  development  of  the  human  being  by  adequate  attention  to 
physical  culture,  are  features  of  modern  education,  the  import  of  w^hich  is  as  wide  as 
is  their  spread  over  the  world  [sees.  8-11  J.  Thus  one  may  see  at  a  glance  how 
unequivocal  is  the  demand  for  the  belter  training  of  teachers^  and,  at-  the  same  time, 
what  need  there  is  for  the  development  of  typical  programmes  for  different  classes 
of  schools  as  a  guide^  but  not  an  overpowering  direction  to  the  heads  of  various 
schools. 


16.  Recent  cnlicism  of  our  Educational  System. — The  educational  system  of 
this  State  has,  as  is  w^ell  known,  been  subjected  for  several  years  past  to  strong 
criticism,  which,  undoubtedly,  has  been  as  strongly  resented.  It  is  well  in  such 
cases  to  get  away  if  possible  from  the  heat  of  local  feeling,  and  it  is  an  additional 
advantage,  when  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  a  criticism  directed  not  solely  to  the  question 
of  education,  but  to  that  question  as  one  feature  only  of  national  characteristics  or 
development.  In  January  this  year  appeared  a  masterly  criticism  of  the  Australian 
nation,  published  under  the  title,  *'  Tlie  New  Nation,"  by  Percy  F.  Rowland, 
London  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  1903.  The  following  quotations  are  worthy  of  our 
thoughtful  attention : — 

"  .  .  But  perhaps  most  hope  of  all,  in  the  acceptance,  albeit  tardj,  of  kindergarten  principles  in 
the  schools.  For  it  is  in  their  earliest  years  that  men  and  women  are  most  susceptible  to  colour  and  form. 
Children  have  hitherto  in  Australia  beeu  brought  up  for  the  most  part  among  influences  of  abnormal 
ugliness,  most  Australian  schools  being  considerably  more  rcpellant  in  appearance  than  Australian  gaols 
p.  167 

The  key  for  national  progress  in  music,  as  in  all  else,  lies  in  the  nation's  schools.  And  there  are 
signs  in  Australia  of  a  wise  and  efficient  discontent  with  the  mechanical  school  system  at  present  in  vogue, 
and  of  a  growing  determination  to  substitute  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Common  Sense  for  those  of 
Tape  and  Drill  (late  Squeers),  pp.  173-4 

The  majority  pass  from  scholar  to  pupil-teacher,  and  from  pupil-teacher  to  teacher,  without 
receiving  any  training,  or,  in  fact,  any  education  worthy  of  the  name,  p.  234 

We  realise  that,  as  in  England,  the  largo  schools  are  enormously  understaffed,  and  that  classes  of 
over  seventy  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  often  under  the  charge  of  a  mere  child. 

"What  hope  of  individual  attention,  what  hope  of  the  personal  knowledge  that  is  the  soul  of 
teaching,  under  this  barrack  system?  Can  we  expect  any  real  knowledge,  except  of  drill  and  of 
mechanical  arithmetic,  of  unintelligent  reading  and  unintelligible  writing?  The  ablest  and  best  of 
teacherd  may  well  be  rendered  hopeless  by  the  impossibility  of  their  task. 
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Any  eflScient  system  of  public  itistrudtion  would  intolre  halviug  the  site  ot  tfae  dassfes^  Mi  doubling 
the  remuneration  of  teachers.  Ah  this  means  a  quadrupled  expenditure,'  and  as  the  eUpetiditufC  iii  HlMdf 
as  high  as  public  opinion  in  Australia  thinks  fit,  it  is  clear  we  are  as  far  from  efficient  primary  edu^iktioli 
in  Australia  as  we  are  in  England,  pp.  285-236. 

But  that  Australia  has  done  so  much  is  the  very  reason  for  hoping  that  she  will  do  Itiucft  mdtV. 
All  IB  now  ready  for  education.     How  long  before  the  education  will  begin  ? 

It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  cost.  To  say  that  Australia  cannot  afford  it  is  absurd.  Ciiflfiat  tdioti 
to  make  the  most  profitable  of  all  inyestments !  Eather  she  cannot  afford  not  to  !  It  is  only  In  IntpfoT^ 
education  that  the  British  dominions  can  hope  to  hold  their  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  mvt  Biiuef 
Webb  had  I'etnihded  tlngland  that  it  is  in  the  class-rooms  of  her  priinary  schools  that  the  battles  of  thd 
Empire  for  commercial  prosperity  are  being  already  lost.  ThU 

The  saying  is  no  whit  less  true  oE  Australia,  which,  worthy  of  all  praise  as  have  been  her  efforti  to 
Beeure  primary  education  for  her  far-scattered  children,  has  now  to  face  the  harder  task  of  rendering  thdt 
education  efficient,  not  here  and  there  in  favoured  districts,  but  throughout  the  CommonWealthi 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  Australians  are  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  the  iie6c(  tat 
iinpfdrement  in  their  much-vaunted  education  system.  The  Victorian  education  reports  are  fioh  in  eood 
suggestions,  some  of  which  are  already  bearing  fruit.  Thus  a  trained  kindergarten  mistress  has  roeti 
brought  out  from  England  to  Melbourne,  where  she  is  to  teach,  to  lecture,  and  gradually  gather  round 
her  a  cpmpetetit  staff,  with  a  view  to  revolutionisincj  Victorian  infant  education  by  kindergarten  methods. 

Western  Australia  has  departed  from  the  calamitous  custom  of  appointing  as  InspectotS  oilly  th6s4 
who  have  passed  throuj^h  the  sterih'sing  routine — pupil-teacher,  assistant  teacher,  head  teacher,  Inspector 
— and  has  appointed  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  as  Chief  Inspector  of  her  schools.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  had  a  free  hand,  and  the  colony  is  already  enjoying  the  results.  In  four  years  the  number  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  has  doubled.  Instead  of  making  the  promotion  of  pupils  depend 
entirely  on  their  examination  by  Inspectors,  Mr.  Jackson  allows  teachers  who  have  received  good  reports 
in  the  previous  year  to  conduct  examinations  for  promotion  themselves.  Idealising  that  the  wretched  i^te 
of  pay  obtaining  in  the  teaching  profession  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  able  men  for 
teachers,  Mr.  Jackson  has  already  succeeded  in  raising  the  average  salary  of  head  teachers  and  assistants 
from  £121  7s.  4d.  to  £1-U  ISs.  9d.,  and  this  he  looks  on  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  general  levelling-up 
of  salaries  and  attainments  Highly-paid  labour,  our  economists  tell  us,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  dear  labour, 
because  of  its  greater  efficiency.  And  it'  there  is  any  one  matter  more  than  another  In  which  a  country 
cabnot  afford  cheap  and  inefficient  labour,  it  is  surely  in  the  education  of  her  future  citizens. 

But  Victoria  and  West  Australia  are  not  nlono  in  their  desires  for  reform  Even  New  South 
"Wales,  in  some  re^ipects  the  mosiit  lethargic  of  the  States,  i.s  beginning  to  bestir  herself;  and  the  present 
Minister  for  Education  promises  several  important  reforms.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  if  Australians 
suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  that  the  public  school  system  should  be  rendered  efficient,  the  State 
Parliaments  will  raise  no  objection,  while  the  Impectors  and  ihe  teachers  will  hail  the  breaking  qffitten 
which  have  so  long  restrained  them  from  realising  the  possibilities  of  their  high  vocation.^ 

Those  who  have  learned  to  respect  Australians  for  their  common  sense  and  business  aptitudes  will 
not  despair  of  seeitig,  in  the  immediate  future,  a  drastic  reform  of  the  public  primary  ediioation  ef  the 
Commonwealth?  "     pp.  287-240. 

Comment  on  the  value  of  candid  criticism  is  unnecessary ;  and  the  condition 
of  profiting  thereby  is  the  open  mind  which  sees  no  ground  for  resentment  in  the 
call  of  progress.  The  Commissioners  feel  that,  unless  the  community  acutely  realises 
the  very  serious  defects  of  our  present  system  of  education,  and  the  relatively  low 
place  that  we  really  take  in  the  icorld's  educational  effort,  we  are  not  likely  to  make 
that  necessary  sacfvjice  th7'ongh  which  alone  reasonable  progress  is  possible.  The 
statement  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the  world  is,  unfortunately,  very 
far  from  the  truth ;  in  most  respects  the  converse  is  the  fact.  If  it  be  true  that 
education  underlies  the  possibility  of  sound  national  development,,  this  fact  ia 
ominous,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  boldly  face  the  issue. 

The  Commissioners  recognise  also  that,  unless  they  openly  declare  their 
opinion  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  defects  of  our  system,  they  will  not  have 
discharged  the  responsible  duty  assigned  to  them. 

'  This  estimate  is  excessive,  as  may  bo  readily  seen.  '  The  italica  are  not  in  the  original. 
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aMlllAL  MATTERS  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  llEFERRED  TO. 

[0.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Special  Schools, — If  this  State  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
Europe  and  America,  u^ore  attention  must  he  paid  to  special  schools,  viz.,  tliose  for 
t\\&  abnormal.  These  cannot  be  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  ordinary  school. 
The  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  require  schools  where  the 
effort  is  specially  adapted  to  their  condition.  Those  of  unsocial  and  cpimihid 
tendency  need  special  treatment  in  reform  schools. 

AH  over  Europe  increasinf»  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  education  of  those 
WQjEtk  in  intellect,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  children  of  criminal  tendencies, 
and  the  results  are  very  gratifying. 

2.  Schools  for  the  Feeble-minded. — The  question  of  the  education  of  the 
fgeble-  minded  is  outlined  in  Chapter  XLI.  Probably  about  1  per  cent,  of  children  are 
BUbject  to  so  considerable  an  arrest  of  mental  development  that  they  cannot  with  proftt 
l^tt^nd  the  ordinary  school.  The  manner  of  dealing  with  these  has  been  exhaustively 
considered  in  Europe.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good 
rPiults  to  aggregate  these  in  small  special  schools,  the  individual  classes  of  which 
are  also  small,  The  head  of  such  a  school  is  always  a  man  of  special  qualiflcations, 
it  having  been  found  from  experience  that  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children 
must  be  directed  by  a  teacher  who  is,  in  a  special  sense,  a  psychologist. 

The  decision  as  to  the  proper  children  to  enter  a  special  sqhool  is  best  left  to 
tbe^e,  viz.,  to  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  the  psychology  of  treating  imbecile 
ol^ildren.  The  decision  is  never  left  to  the  ordinary  physician,  but  in  ^ome  cases 
the  advice  of  a  medical  expert  in  mental  cases  is  sought. 

The  transfer  to  the  special  school  is  rarely  made  until  8  years  of  age,  it  being 
deemed  desirable  that  the  stimuli  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  should  be  applied 
till  at  least  that  age,  in  case  normal  mental  growth  shall  be  spontaneously 
re-established. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  special  education  can  develope  feeble-minded 
children  into  useful  citizens,  quite  capable  of  earning  their  own  living,  and  even  of 
discharging  certain  kinds  of  tasks  with  great  excellence.  The  custom  in  Germany 
is  to  have' one  special  school  for  every  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  from  O'l  to  0*2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  needing  this  special  instruction. 

The  scheme  of  the  German  special  school  (Hilfsschule)  has  been  outlined  in 
the  Report.  [Chap,  XLI,  sec.  6].  For  each  child  who  enters  it  a  complete  repord 
is  made  [sec.  7],  shewiug  his  whole  history ^  these  records  being  kept  in  like  cases 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  are  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  opinions  as  to  the  success  of  the  method  in  general  or  of  any  particular 
feature  of  treatment. 

The  children  are  kept  in  the  special  school  until  after  they  have  passed  the 
critical  age  of  youth,  inasmuch  as  idiots  may  at  such  a  period  become,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  purely  animal  in  their  instincts,  imbeciles  violent,  and  the  feeble- 
minded morally  uncertain,     [sec.  2]. 

Morally  perverse  children,  epileptics,  and  hopeless  idiots  are  not  associated 
with  the  imbecile  or  mentally  feeble.  The  morally  defective,  who  betray  themselves 
by  intense  egoism,  by  mischief,  spite,  perverted  animal  tastes,  perverted  affection, 
etc.,  have  to  be  dealt  with  quite  separately,  and  not  be  allowed  in  the  ordinary 
special  school  on  account  of  their  injurious  influence. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  one  has  to  be  extremely  careful  in  regard  to 
estimating  the  measure  of  capacity  of  the  intellect,  or  the  true  value  of  the  powers 
of  backward  children.  Mere  ability  to  read  and  write  is  not  considered  a  proper 
basis  of  estimation. 
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Much  of  the  success  in  training  these  backward  children  depends  upon  the 
use  of  the  intuitive  methods  and  upon  the  educative  value  of  manual  training. 
The  feeble-minded  often  become  excellent  workmen  and  workwomen,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  utility  to  the  world  and  of  their  ability  to  take  a  place  in  its 
normal  economy  developes  their  self-respect,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Even  should  we  be  disposed  to  repudiate  our  human  duty  to  the  unfortunate 
feeble-minded,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  life  by  means 
of  these  special  schools  is  a  distinct  economic  advantage.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
from  every  point  of  view,  that  special  schools  should  be  established  in  New  South 
Wales  on  the  lines  of  the  Swiss  and  German  schools,  the  classes  being  limited,  say, 
to  ten  pupils,  and  the  teachers  selected  from  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  abnormal,  feel  disposed  to  truly  devote 
themselves  to  their  special  study.  Such  teachers  ought  to  have  a  somewhat  higher 
status  than  the  ordinary  teacher,  since  they  require  higher  qualifications. 

3.  Sclwolsfo?*  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — These  schools  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
XLII.  The  modern  method  of  instruction,  now  fairly  wide-spread,  depends  upon 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  what  is  sometimes  called  lip-reading  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  child  learns  language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips  in  ordinary  speaking. 
They  themselves  also  learn  to  speak,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  can  never 
hear.  America,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  probably 
many  other  countries,  are  undertaking  this  class  of  instruction  very  thoroughly^  the 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualifications,  being  specially  trained  to  give 
instruction  in  such  schools.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  State  should  follow  in 
these  modern  methods. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  humanity  of  this  special  education,  which  ought 
to  constitute  a  sufficient  appeal,  the  education  is  justifiable  on  economic  grounds. 

4.  General  as  regards  backward   children. — Backward   children  under  the 
^  New  South  Wales  system  arc  apt  to  receive  much  unkind  treatment.     Under  the 

scheme  of  examination  by  inspectors  they  arc  a  danger  to  the  teacher,  and,  as 
previously  explained,  he  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  their  failures  to  progress  at  the 
rate  regarded  as  normal. 

One  can  hear  from  teachers  anywhere  that  the  learning  of  subjects  disliked 
by  the  children  is  secured  by  the  solicitation  of  corporal  punishment.  This  moral 
wrong  to  childhood  ought  to  disappear.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  fault  lies 
with  the  system,  not  with  the  child,  and  the  cruelty  and  moral  insolence  of  inflicting 
pain  on  children  is  on  a  par  with  the  pupil-teacher  system.  As  a  punishment 
implying  disgrace  it  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to  retain  it,  but  as  a  provocative  to 
attention  and  to  mental  effort  it  is  unworthy  of  any  educational  system. 

Backward  children  need  encouragement,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  special 
teaching.  Throughout  the  world  it  is  coming  to  be  recognised  that  inaptitude  in 
particular  directions  is  not  by  any  means  the  serious  evil  supposed  by  the  antiquated 
mechanical  systems  of  education,  and  more  and  more  is  it  realised  that  intelligent 
education  is  not  cast  in  a  single  mouldy  but  is  adaptable  to  the  natural  diversity  of 
the  human  being^  and  to  the  iiifinite  variety  of  his  endowment. 

The  mechanical  system  tries  to  secure  uniformity,  and  to  obtain  evidence  of 
success  in  that  effort  it  employs  its  inspectorial  staff,  instead  of  making  that  staff 
the  teachers'  powerful  ally.  School-work  under  such  a  system  consists  of  tasks 
properly  so-called,  and  the  gladness  of  learning  and  the  interest  of  knowing  are 
supplanted  by  perfunctory  accomplishment  of  its  tasks  under  the  spur  of  fear. 

It  cannot  too  soon  be  realised  that  uniformity  of  resiilt  is  not  an  aim  of 
education.  The  child,  with  his  natural  endowments  and  natural  tendencies,  is  to  be 
made  the  most  of  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  whatever 
to  the  teacher  in  what  special  direction  his  powers  can  be  developed.  The  aim  of 
education  is  to  make  the  most  of  each  child  as  he  stands,  not  to  mould  him  in 
conformity  to  some  stereotyped  ideal.  True  education  does  not  thwart  the  variety 
of  human  tendency  or  the  diversity  of  human  accomplishment ;  in  one  respect  only 
does  it  desire  uniformity  in  the  human  race — that  is,  in  the  matter  of  good- will. 
While  no  educationist  will  too  lightly  yield  to  the  natural  aversion  of  children  to 
particular  subjects,  he  will  nevertheless  see  to  it  that  a  child  will  not  be  distressed 
by  attempting  subjects  in  which  he  cannot  possibly  succeed.  5. 
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5.  Other  subjects. — There  are  many  other  subjects  of  importance  to  deal  with, 
as,  for  example,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  military  system  of  the  territory, 
the  question  of  the  cadet  system,  the  higher  activities  of  school-teachers,  school- 
inspectors,  etc.  In  this  last  connection  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  European 
and  American  practice  of  appointing  directors  to  the  larger  schools,  who  are  required 
merely  to  supervise,  or,  at  the  most,  to  do  a  small  minimum  of  teaching,  is  one  that 
secures  considerable  advantages,  since  the  directors  are  generally  men  of  special 
culture,  and,  in  virtue  thereof,  are  able  favourably  to  influence  the  teachers  imdcr 
their  control.  This  work  of  helping  the  ordinary  teacher  to  achieve  his  task, 
and  to  maintain  the  higher  view  of  his  vocation,  is  of  an  importance  hard  to  bo  over- 
estimated. 


IX. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Introduction. — The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  several 
assumptions  hereunder  mentioned,  viz. : — 

{a)  That  the  educational  system  of  New  South  Wales  should  aim  at  becoming 
at  least  the  equal  of  the  best  systems  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(J)  That  to  attain  to  equality  with  either  European  or  American  education  the 
whole  spirit  and  method  of  the  existing  system  of  primary  education  must  bo 
transformed  in  respect  of 

(i)  The  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers,  and 
(ii)  The  development  of  the  curriculum. 

{c)  That  merely  mechanical  changes  in  the  machinery  of  the  Department,  or 
mere  changes  in  the  curricula  or  additions  of  new  features  thereto  in  them- 
selves will  not  suffice. 

(d)  That  the  chief  activity  of  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  especially  in  tiie  immediate  future,  will  have  to  be  mainly  educative, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  existing  teaching-staff  into  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  education. 

{e)  That  in  departing  from  the  present  regime  the  change  should  operate 
steadily  and  continuously  until  a  new  system  is  fully  developed. 

It  may  be  added  that  change  in  the  teaching  method,  and  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  inspectorial  activity,  while  important,  is  but  mechanism^  and  the  supreme 
need  is  a  deeper  understanding^  not  so  much  of  educational  mechanism,  as  of  th€ 
spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  the  European  and  American  systems. 

The  attempt  to  provide  a  higlier  education  and  sounder  professional  training 
for  future  teachers  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an  attempt  also  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  activity  of  those  at  present  on  the  teaching- staff  of  the  Department. 
These  things,  together  with  better  curricula  and  equipment,  are  necessary  to  real 
reform.^ 

2.  Nature  of  recommendations. — The  recommendations  touch  several  mallcTs, 
viz. : — 

(A)  The  scheme  of  administration. 

(B)  I'he  scheme  of  educating  and  training  teachers. 

(C)  The  regime  and  curricula  of  the  schools. 

(D)  The  arrangements  for  maintaining  efficiency  in  the  educational  system. 
E)  The  material  educational  equipment. 
|F)  General  matters  not  included  in  the  above. 

Necessarily  some  of  the  recommendations  will  transcend  the  limit  of  primary 
education,  i.e.,  education  during  the  obligatory  period,  viz.,  from  6  to  14  years 
of  age,  but  since  the  foundations  of  an  educational  system  are  supremely  important 
the  recommendations  are  properly  applicable  to  the  primary  system. 

3. 

'  The  new  activity  canuot  be  tecured  by  the  mere  issue  of  circulars,  directing  teachers  to  incorporate  subjects  in  the 
oarricnlum,  or  to  teach  subjects  in  a  new  way  as  has  been  shewn.  It  depends  upon  something  far  deeper  and  more 
thorongh-going,  viz.,  a  new  outlook  upon  and  deeper  understanding  of  education,  something  which  the  pupil- teacher 
qfstem  does  not  give. 

15-(») 
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3.  Administration. — (A)  In  order  that  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
should  have  unity  of  development,  and  be  homogeneous,  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  placed  immediately  under  a 
Director  of  Educatio^i^  who,  subject  to  the  Minister  and  Parliament,  should  be 
charged  with  the  entire  direction  of  primary,  secondary,  and  reformatory  education, 
and  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  abnormal. 

This  direction  should  include  the  entire  scheme  of  education,  the  selection  of 
school-sites,  control  of  the  building  of  school-houses,  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
school-hygiene,  control  of  the  educational  equipment  of  schools,  of  the  sto^ffing  of 
the  schools,  fixation  of  the  conditions  of  professional  education  of  the  teaching-staff, 
the  maintenance  of  efl&ciency  of  the  working  of  the  educational  system,  the  arrange- 
ment of  curricula  for  the  various  classes  of,  and  matters  appertaining  to  all  or  to  each 
of  these.  Above  all,  the  Director  or  Chief  Administrator  should  be  competent  to 
direct  the  details  of  the  great  reform  movement  indicated  as  necessary. 

The  title  of  Di7'ector  of  Education  expresses  the  proper  function  of  the  per- 
manent head  of  an  educational  department,  on  whose  personality  must  depend  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  new  educational  system. 

4.  Education  and  Training  of  Teachers, — (B)  The  scheme  of  education  and 
training  of  teachers  needs  to  be  completely  changed.  The  recommendations  will,  of 
course,  deal  with  the  passage  from  the  present  state  of  things  to  that  when  reform  is 
secured. 

It  is  assumed  that  kindergarten  is  necessary,  as  hereinafter  indicated. 

« ■ 

(1)  It  is  recommended  that,  in  future,   persons  who   desire  to  be   ordinary 

kindergarten  teachers  should  be  required  to  possess  a  good  secondary 
education,  and  to  have  specially  studied  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  general  history  and  theory  of  education ; 

(b)  School-hygiene,  the  hygiene  of  child-life,  and  physical  culture  ; 

(c)  Educational  psychology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  education  of 

very  young  children ; 

(d)  The  technique  of  kindergarten  ; 
.  (e)  Music  and  drawing ; 

and  they  should  be  professionally  trained  in  a  kindergarten  training  college. 
The  study  of  these  subjexjts  ought  preferably  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a 
college.  The  length  of  the  special  course  in  kindergarten  should  be  at 
least  one  year,  provided  that  the  preparatory  education  be  sufficient. 

(2)  A  central  kindergarten  college  for  the  education  and  training  of  kinder- 
garten-teachers, with  an  adjunct-school  (kindergarten)  for  professional 
practice,  should  be  established. 

(3)  The  curriculum  of  the  kindergarten  training  college  should  include  subjects 

(a)  to  (e)  in  recommendation  (1)  above;  should  in  general  follow  the 
lines  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  and  should  deal  thoroughly  with  ttie 
organisation  of  kindergarten. 

(4)  Later,  as  the  need  arises,  courses  for  the  education  and  training  of  kinder- 
garten-teachers should  be  established  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  larger 
population  centres. 

(5)  Professional  practice  for  such  teachers  should  be  arranged  in  connection 
with  any  properly  organised  kindergarten,  but  not  in  a  school  that  has 
only  the  transition  stage  from  kindergarten  to  primary  school. 

(6)  The  pupil-teacher  system  should  be  abolished  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(7)  A  large  non-resident  training  college  for  primary  teachers  should  be  estab- 
lished sufficiently  near  to  the  University  of  Sydney  to  render  attendance 
at  University  lectures  possible  without  loss  of  time  travelling  to  and  fro. 
[Chap.  XXXIX,  sec.  3.] 

(8)  In  the  training  colleges  for  primary  teachers  no  distinction  need  be  made 

as  regards  sex. 

(9)  A  small  adjunct  school  for  practice,  similar  to  that  in  connection  with  the 
Jena  Seminary  in  Germany,  should  be  attached  to  the  Training  College.  (*) 

(10) 


(})  On  account  of  the  rery  specicl  character  of  thu  school,  pupili  might  be  charged  a  coniiderable  fee. 
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(10)  The  paedagogical  equipment  of  the  principal  training  college,  and.  of  its 
practising  school,  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  constituting  them  a 
model-college  and  model-school  respectively,  so  as  to  act  educatively  on  the 
teaching  staff  passing  through  it. 

(11}  A  special  educational  library  and  museum  of  paedagogy  should  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Principal  Training  College.  (^) 

(12)  As  soon  as  possible,  paedagogical  sections  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers  should  be  established  in  a  number  of  secondary  schools.  (The 
whole  question  of  secondary  education  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  report.) 

(13)  'Enivj  \x.^0Ti  purely  professional  education  as  a  teacher  should  commence 
after  attaining  the  lower  secondary  standard  (16  years),  [Chap.  LIV,  sec.  2], 
and  should  last  not  less  than  three  years.  This  professional  education 
should  be  either  in  a  training  college  or  (until  a  sufficient  number  of 
training  colleges  exist)  in  a  secondary  school  with  a  fully  organised  course 
in  paedagogy,  and  witli  proper  provision  for  teaching-practice  in  a  primary 
school. 

(14)  The  subjects  of  instruction  for  primary  teachers  during  the  three  years 
should  be  those  outlined  in  Chap.  XL,secs.  11,  17-36,  certain  alternatives 
being  permitted  in  regard  to  languages. 

(15)  All  teaching  in  the  paedagogical  courses  of  secondary  schools  should  be 
given  by  teachers  who  have  specialised  in  their  subjects  of  instruction. 

(16)  In  order  to  move  towards  the  system  indicated  as  desirable,  the  whole 
scheme  of  training  at  present  in  force  should  be  at  once  re-organised. 

(17)  The  condition  of  entrance  for  professional  education  and  training  should 
be  at  once  made  the  standard  of  the  Senior  Public  Examination,  but 
hereinafter  should  be  specially  determined  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

(18)  The  period  in  the  training  college  should  be  initially  two  years,  to  be 
changed  later  to  three  years,  viz.,  in  three  or  four  years'  time. 

(19)  Three  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  teachers  of  the  Department,  ivho  have 
had  a  University  education,  and  who  have  qualified  themselves  linguistically, 
or  will  undertake  to  do  so  in  a  reasonable  time,  should  be  sent  for  twelve 
months  to  study  and  report  upon  the  methods  of  training  teachers  at 
Jena^  in  Germany,  at  Kusnachfy  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the 
6coles  normales  (for  each  sex)  in  Paris,  under  suitable  guarantees  of 
subsequent  service. 

(20)  The  services  of  such  teachers  should  afterwards  be  utilised  in  promoting 
the  better  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers. 

(21)  Students  of  teaching  in  the  Training  Colleges,  or  in  the  paedagogical 
courses  of  the  secondary  schools,  who  distinguish  themselves  in  respect  of 
character  and  intellectual  ability,  and  who  give  promise  of  natural  aptitude 
in  teaching,  should  be  granted  scholarships  to  enable  them  to  attend  the 
University,  and  should  be  eligible  for  the  higher  positions  of  the  service  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Department. 

(22)  Teachers  who  are  required  to  enter  upon  practical  teaching  under  the 
present  regime,  before  having  received  such  proper  qualification  as  has 
been  indicated,  should  be  given  later  a  special  opportunity  to  obtain 
more  thorough  professional  education,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  a  sufficient  number  to  enter  the  departmental  service  to  carry  out 
the  change  of  regime  without  prejudicing  the  present  educational  activity 
of  the  Department. 

(23)  The  details  of  this  must  necessarily  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of 
Education  to  deal  with,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demand 
from  time  to  time. 

(24)  The  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  lowest  class  of  schools 
should  be  raised  collaterally  with  those  of  teachers  in  the  higher,  with  a 
view  ultimately  of  employing  no  other  class  of  teacher  than  those  who 
have  had  a  proper  education  and  professional  training. 

(25)_ 

{^)  Tho  cost  of  tills  will  be  relatirely  slight,  because  publishers  and  manufacturen  of  school  material  would  gladly 
forward  educational  works  and  material. 
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(25)  It  is  desirable  that  a  Chair  of  Pcedagogy  be  established  in  the  University 
of  Sydney.  If  the  'Profe^Bor  of  Pcedagogy  were  Director  of  the  Principal 
Tj'aining  College^  so  that  his  personality  should  affect  its  development, 
there  would  be  considerable  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  the 
conditions  of  his  Directorship  should  involve  him  only  in  direction,  so  as 
to  leave  him  absolutely  free  to  undertake  the  necessary  study  and  research 
in  his  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  his  duty  as  Director  should  not  unduly 
occupy  his  time.  A  Professor  of  Psedagogy  would  necessarily  have  to 
study  very  widely,  as  this  Report  will  clearly  shew. 

5.  Pegime  and  Curricula  of  the  Schools. — (C)  While  the  improvement  of  the 
curricula  of  tiie  "  Public  Schools"  is  urgent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  really  sub- 
sta/ntial  progress  is  dependent  upon  a  better  professional  education  of  teachers^  and 
upon  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  modem  theorif  and  practice  of  education.  In- 
sertions of  new  matter  without  the  proper  education  of  the  teachers  would  only  be 
misleading.  All  additions  tx)  curricula  should,  moreover,  be  properly  co-ordinated 
M'ith  the  entire  scheme ;  this  involves  due  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  notion 
that  he  can  be  easily  qualified  by  a  little  text-book  reading,  or  directed  to  teach  a 
particular  subject  in  a  particular  manner,  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against  as  liable 
to  thwart  the  attainment  of  true  reform,  by  substituting  the  apparent  for  the  real. 

(1)  KindergaiHens  should  admit  children  of  from  three  to  seven  years  of  ago. 

(2)  Every  kindergarten  should  have  an  infants'  garden^  to  make  at  least  one 
form  of  "  nature-study  "  possible,  and  should  admit  of  free  organisation. 

(3)  Up  to  the  age  of  six  years  the  kindergarten  should  be  kindergarten  proper, 
the  method  following  the  Froebelian  principles. 

(4)  From  the  age  six  to  seven  the  kindergarten  should  be  somewhat  modified  so 

as  to  initiate  the  children  into  the  work  and  discipline  and  method  of  the 
primary  school.    This  may  be  called  the  tratisition  period. 

(5)  The  general  idea  of  the  kindergarten  method  is  indicated  in  Chapter  IV. 

(6)  As  soon  as  kindergarten  is  fully  organised  in  the  schools  for  infants,  and 
those  schools  are  made  satisfactory  hygienically,  but  not  before^  the 
obligatory  period  should  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  children  of  six  years 
of  age. 

(7)  The  present  period  of  obligatory  attendance,  6-14,  should  be  divided  into 
four  stages^  viz..  Transition  kindergarten,  6-7;  Elementary,  7-10;  Primary, 

10-12;  and  Higher  Primary,  12-14. 

(8)  It  should  ultimately  be  possible  to  take  ancient  or  modern  languages  as 
optional  subjects  as  early  as  the  primary  stage,  10  years,  in  the  principal 
schools  of  the  metropolis  and  larger  population  centres,  and  in  the  second 
grade  of  school  at  the  entrance  to  the  higher  primary  stage,  viz.,  at  12 
years  of  age. 

(9)  General  scientific  knowledge  introduced  in  the  form  of  object-lessons  should 
extend  throughout  the  course,  6-14. 

(10)  Formal  science^  with  practical  illustration  and  real  experiments  should  be 
introduced  in  the  primary  stage,  10-12,  and  should  be  as  general  as  possible. 
This  should  include  physics  and  chemistry. 

(11)  The  definite  practical  orientation  of  scientific  subjects  should  commence 
in  the  higher  primary  stage,  12-14. 

(12)  Pure  trade-teaching,  commercial  teaching,  agricultural  teaching,  etc., 
should  NOT  be  introduced  during  the  obligatory  period^  6-14,  since  it  would 
reduce  the  educative  value  of  the  educational  scheme  ;  nevertheless,  as  above 
said,  the  instruction  should  be  practically  orientated,  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  relation  of  educative  instruction  to  the  practical  aflFairs  of 
life.  This  practical  orientation  would  on  the  contrary  make  the  education 
realistic  and  of  great  utility. 

(13)  The  special  character  of  the  practical  orientation  of  primary  instruction 
should  be  determined  by  the  local  need  and  opportunity,  i.e.,  it  may  be 
agricultural,  industrial,  etc.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  principal 
forms  of  local  activity.  (14) 
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(14)  Natural  Science  ought  to  be  taught  on  lines  similar  to  the  teaching  in  Swiss 
and  German  schools  (or  European  schools  generally),  sufficient  scientific 
equipment  being  provided  therefor.  Such  teaching  ought  to  follow  the 
indications  of  Chapter  XXVI.  At  present  scientific  teaching  is  practically 
absent,  and  speaking  generally  the  teaching-staff  is  not  qualified  to  give  it. 

(15)  Mathematical  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic^  algebray  geometry y  trigonometry, 
mensnration  of  surfaces  and  volumes,  etc.,  ought  to  be  taught  in   co- 
ordination, viz.,  on  the  principles  outlined  in  Chapters  XXIII  and  XXV. 

This  implies  practically  complete  reform  in  the  scheme  of  teaching  these 
subjects;  such  reform  will  ultimately  greatly  relieve  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  besides  producing  better  results  cducatively  and  practically. 

(16)  The  "Elements  of  Euclid"  should  be  abandoned  as  a  text-book  controlling 
the  learning  of  geometry,  and  the  continental  methods  of  learning  that 
subject  should  be  introduced  instead.  Such  reform  will  make  geometry 
far  easier,  more  interesting,  more  valuable  practically,  and  will  greatly 
extend  its  rango,  for  at  present  the  total  quantity  of  geometry  learnt  is 
very  siiiall  and  quite  inadequate. 

(17)  The  instruction  in  Drawing  should  follow  the  indications  of  Chapter  XXI. 
It  should  bo  related  to  ^^  Nature  Study  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  io  geometry 
and  mathematics  generally  on  the  other,  and  should  be  co-ordinated 
therewith. 

(18)  Drawing  from  copies,  sketches,  etc.,  should  be  abandoned,  and  colour  should 
be  used,  even  in  the  kindergarten,  in  order  to  develope  the  colour-sense. 

(19)  Modelling  should  be  taught  in  order  to  develope  the  sense  of  form. 

(20)  The  teaching  of  geography  ought  to  be  wholly  reformed.  The  subject  as 
taught  in  Europe  and  America  has  higher  educative  value  and  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  teaching  should  follow  the  methods  outlined  in  Chapter 
XXIV. 

(21)  The  teaching  of  languages  should  be  undertaken  on  the  conversational- 
psychological  method,  by  properly  qualified  teachers  who  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  phonetics.  Foreign  languasres  should  be  taught  by  persons 
able  to  speak  the  language  accurately.  Where  that  is  impracticable,  as 
it  often  is  in  the  country  districts,  the  phonograph  should  be  used  to 
obviate  the  adoption  of  false  pronunciation,  more  difficult  to  unlearn  than 
to  learn.     The  educative  value  of  languages  is  high. 

(22)  Manual  Trai^nng  should  be  generally  introduced,  and  should  take  the  form 
of  "  Sloydy'^  which  may  be  developed  for  wood,  or  metal,  and  consists  of  a 
definitely  co-ordinated  series  of  educative  exercises.  (Sloyd  may  bo 
specialised  so  as  to  orientate  it  in  a  definite  direction  if  necessary,  since  it 
is  the  educative  co-ordination  of  the  exercises  which  makes  it  Sloyd  in  the 
technical  sense.)  Exercises  in  mere  carpentry,  joinery,  etc  ,  should  not  be 
substituted  for  Sloyd,  as  they  are  cducatively  very  inferior. 

(23)  Girls  should  be  permitted  to  take  Sloyd  if  they  so  desire. 

(24)  Needlework  should  of  course  be  retained  in  the  curriculum. 

(25)  Domestic  economy  with  practical  lessons  in  domestic  occupations,  e.g., 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  etc.,  should  be  taught  to  girls,  and  all  the 
larger  "Public  Schools''  throughout  the  territory  should  be  equipped  for 
such  teaching.     The  theory  of  food  and  of  its  preparation  should  be  taught.* 

(26)  Gymnostics  on  the  lines  of  physical  fulture,  and  for  children  from  kinder- 
garten age  upwards,  should  be  systematically  introduced  into  all  schools  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  indications  of  Chapter  XVII  should  be  followed  in 
respect  of  its  development. 

(27)  The  science  teaching  should  be  so  directed  as  to  enlighten  the  pupils  as  to 
the  significance  of  play  and  of  physical  culture,  to  their  bodies  and  minds, 
and  also  as  to   the   significance  of  personal  hygiene,  of  the  important 
f mictions  of  the  body,  to  their  physical  and  mental  well-being.  (28) 

—  ,  _  -    — ^ 

1  Elemcntarj  trigonometry  i^  easily  learnt  b/  children  of  the  primarj' school  age. 

'  Ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  food  is  more  widespread  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  infant  mortality  in  particular 
might  be  considerably  reduced  if  our  *'  Public  Schools  *'  taught  as  sugg^st^^,  e.g.,  why  ttarch  foodis  ;l\oul4  «o<  be  giyen  to 
innnts  before  the  true  sahra  is  secreted. 
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(2S)  In  view  of  the  insuflBcient  amount  and  ofteii  complete  absence  of  religious 
instruction,  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  arrangement  which 
practically  does  not  allow  of  teaching  appropriate  to  the  different  ages  of 
the  pupils,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  there  should  be  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  ethics.  This  should  be  on  lines  similar  to  the  instruction  in  France. 
[Chapter  XV.]  Every  facility  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  present 
statute  should  be  afforded  to  clergymen  to  give  eflBcient  religious  instruction^ 

(29)  Civic  Instruction^  that  is,  instruction  in  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  should  also  constitute  part  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum.  This  subject  can  be  co-ordinated  with  history  in 
teaching,  and  is  of  daily  increasing  importance,  in  view  of  the  general 
trend  of  Australian  political  development.  [See  Chap.  XXXV,  sec.  6,  and 
Summarised  Report  IV,  4.] 

(30)  Type-programmes  elaborating  the  scheme  of  teaching  various  subjects 
should  be  prepared  for  each  grade  of  teaching  in  each  class  of  school,  for 
the  general  guidance  of  the  teachers.     [Summarised  Report  VII,  8.] 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Reform  of  the  curriculum  is  radical.  But  it  is 
necessary  if  the  education  of  New  South  Wales  is  to  reach  the  plane  of  European 
(education,  and  it  is  practicable,  for  what  is  recommended  is  actually  carried  out  in 
cxther  countries.  It  demands,  however,  proper  education  for  the  teaching  staff,  not 
merely  a  sudden  inclusion  of  the  subjects  in  the  curricula,  or  tlie  issue  of  a  direction 
that  the  subjects  are  now  to  be  taught  in  a  particular  manner. 

6.  Maintenance  of  efficiency  in  the  educational  system. — (D)  This  covers 
several  subjects,  viz. : — 

(i)  Inspection, 
(ii)  Education  of  Inspectors, 
(iii)  Special  effort  to  assist  primary  teachers  in  the  Reform  of  existing  system. 

These  will  be  severally  referred  to. 

(1)  Inspectors  should  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  their  several  districts,  and  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  district 
educational  requirements.  Thus  they  should  be  the  advisers  of  the  teachers 
as  to  local  developments,  etc. 

(2)  Necessarily,  they  must  be  authorised  to  hold  any  type  of  examination 
deemed  requisite  to  assure  themselves  of  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  so  as 
to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  duty  of  holdinj?  such  examinations  should  not  be  regarded  as  their 
normal  function,  but  as  a  power  1o  be  exercised,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
assist  the  teacher,  or  to  deal  with  flagrant  cases  of  lack  of  industry. 

(3)  The  present  system  of  examination  by  inspectors  should  be  abolished^ 
subject  only  to  the  above  indicated  exception. 

(4)  Every  inspector  should  be  required  to  become  an  educational  expert,  fairly 
conversant  with  the  methods  of  education  in  other  countries,  and  his 
duties  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  allow  him  the  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  necessary  study,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his 
educational  efficiency. 

(6)  Future  inspectors  should  be  Universily  graduates,  or  teachers  of  exceptional 
ability  and  information. 

(6)  The  time  set  free  by  abandoning  the  system  of  examination  by  inspectors 
should  be  devoted  to  helping  individual  head-masters,  and  the  teachers 
generally,  to  grasp  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  reforms  recommended. 

(7)  In  view  of  the  narrowing  influence  of  the  existing  scheme  of  education, 
inspectors  should  be  encouraged  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  thoroughly 
grasp  the  spirit  of  modern  methods  of  education,  and  to  help  the  teachers 
in  their  districts  to  understand  them. 

-    (8). 
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(8)  Evety  possible  facility  should  be  aflPbrded  existing  inspectors  to  acquire  as 
wide  a  culture  as  possible,  both  in  literaiy  and  scientific  subjects,  so  that 
their  pei-sonal  influence  on  the  teaching  staff  shall  materially  help  the 
latter  in  moving  along  the  path  of  reform. 

(0)  The  progress  of  pupils  in  the  schools  should  bo  determined  solely  by  the 
teachers. 

(10)  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  aim  at  thoroughness ^  rather  than 
quantity y  in  their  work,  and  should  be  appreciated  in  proportion  as  they  are 
capable  of  stimulating  the  self-expression  of  the  pupils,  that  is,  the  power 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  rationally  grasp  the  subjects  of  the  curricula. 
Less  importance  should  be  attached  to  mere  memory  work. 

(11)  Special  inducement  should  be  offered  to  teachers  to  attend  holiday  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  education,  as  a  paeans 
of  bringing  them  into  touch  with  the  spirit  of  modem  education. 

(12)  Head-masters  of  the  larger  schools  should  practically  be  wholly  oqpupied 
in  supervision,  and  in  assisting  the  subordinate  (assistant)  teachers  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  best  advantage.  Their  position 
should  be  analogous  to  that  of  Director  in  a  continental  school.  This 
system  enormously  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

(13)  The  whole  pcedagogic  effort  of  the  immediate  future  should  be  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  Beform  movement. 

In  regard  to  the  special  activity  of  the  Inspectorial  Staff,  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  approach  the  plane  of  Am,erican  or  European  educa- 
tion without  such  special  effort ^  and  it  is  believed  that,  when  this  is  publicly  recognised, 
the  devotion  of  either  the  lower  or  higher  staff  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  endeavouring  to  transform  the  State  System  of 
Education.  The  devoted  effort  which  in  the  past  has  failed  to  achieve  what  it  might 
hav^  done,  owing  to  the  system  to  which  we  have  been  committed,  will  find  fuller 
opportunity  for  expression  under  the  regime  of  Reform. 

7.  Material  Education  Equipment. — (E)  Material  education  consists  of 

(i)  The  schools  and  their  accessories, 
(ii)  The  furniture  of  the  schools, 
(iii)  Special  equipment  for  subject-teaching. 

These  will  be  refen'cd  to  seriatim  in  the  recommendations. 

(1)  A  systematic  examination  by  an  expert  in  European  school  hygiene  of 
existing  schools  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  improving  them  as 
far  as  their  construction  will  allow. 

(2)  All  future  sites  for  schools  should  respond  to  the  requirements  indicated  in 
Chapter  XLVII,  i.e.^  in  respect  to  sanitary  conditions,  possibility  of  satis- 
factory orientation  of  school  building,  etc. 

(3)  All  future  school  buildings  should  be  properly  orientated,  and  should 
conform  to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Swiss  regulations,  indicated  in 
Chapter  XLVII. 

(4)  The  form  of  building,  arrangement,  and  dimensions  of  sehool-rooms,  the 
scheme  of  ventilation,  heating,  or  of  cooling,  etc.,  the  accessories,  as 
lavatories,  latrines,  etc.,  the  yards,  shade-trees,  etc.,  should  meet  the  demands 
generally  indicated  in  the  same  chapter,  XLVII.  These*  matters  are  more 
fully  referred  to  hereunder. 

(h)  The  present  arrangement  of  the  building  approved  by  the  Department,  viz., 
the  long  class-room,  at  best  subdivided  by  glass  and  wooden  partitions 
(designed  to  make  supervision  of  pupil-teachers  by  the  head-master  possible), 
absolutely  prevents  the  architect  arranging  for  the  light  to  fall  in  the 
proper  direction.  It  should  therefore  be  abolished  for  hygienic  reasons, 
apart  from  the  psedagogic  reason,  viz.,  that  it  hinders  concentration  both 
in  the  case  of  pupil  and  teachen 

(6) 
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(6)  The  single  class-room  for  each  class-group  should  be  adopted. 

(7)  Proper  hygiene  demands  greater  cubic  and  jlo'.r  space  than  has  been 
allowed  in  the  State,  for  it  should,  in  both  instances,  be  about  double  the 
present  amount.     [Chap.  XLVII,  sees.  12,  16.] 

(8)  The  lighting  arrangement  needs  to  be  wholly  altered,  as  previously  indicated, 
and  as  shewn  in  Chapter.  XLVII,  sees.  14,  15.  This  matter  is  important, 
since  bad  lighting  tends  to  produce  myopia. 

(9)  The  lavatory  and  latrine  (w.c.)  arrangements  are  very  unsatisfactory  in 
the  "  Public  Schools,"  the  latter  being  inconsistent  with  a  due  sense  of 
decency.     They  should  conform  to  the  indications  of  Chap.  XLVII,  sec.  18. 

(10)  Shade-trees  should  be  provided  in  the  school-yards,  as  indicated  in  Chap. 
XLVII,  sec.  21. 

(11)  Every  school  should  have,  when  possible,  its  school-garden  to  assist  in  the 
"  Nature  study ^^^  and  in  the  practical  orientation  of  the  scientific  teaching. 

(12)  All  the  larger  schools  should  be  looked  after  by  caretakers^  who  should 
keep  both  school  and  grounds  in  proper  order,  as  in  Europe. 

(13)  The  school-desks  should  satisfy  hygienic  requirements,  that  is,  the  relations 
of  seat  and  desk  should  be  properly  adjusted,  and  the  seats  should  have 
suitable  backs,  supporting  the  body  of  the  pupil. 

(14)  The  present  system  of  seating  is  unhygienic,  and  operates  adversely  to  the 
proper  physical  development  of  the  rising  generations  of  this  State.  It 
tends  to  produce  myopia,  spinal-curvature,  and  to  reduce  the  lung-power 
and  consequently  the  vitality  of  the  people.^  Much  of  the  lassitude  of 
children  in  school  is  due  to  tiic  unhygienic  system  of  seating,  and  to  the 
want  of  adequate  cubic  space,  as  avoU  as  to  bad  ventilation  and  bad 
conditions  as  concerns  heat.  The  matter  is  oxtromely  important  as  it 
continuously  affects  the  physique  of  the  Australian  people. 

The  present  form  of  seating  (a  long  desk)  is  the  worst  seen  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  should  therefore  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible,  while 
that  indicated  in  Chap.  XLVIII,  sees.  8-18,  viz  ,  the  best  forms  of  seating 
used  in  Switzerland,  should  be  adopted. 

(15)  Everv  school  should  be  provided  Avith  a  simple  disjpensary  and  *  first-aid* 
chest  '[Chap.  XLVIII,  sec.  22]. 

(16)  All  schools  should  be  provided  with  simple  apparatus  for  the  demonstration 
of  facts  in  physics  and  chemistry^  and  also  with  science  museums.^ 

(17)  Larger  schools  should  have  simple  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and 
museums  for  scientific  material^  to  enable  the  science  teaching  to  be  made 
realistic.^ 

(18)  The  general  equiptnent  in  the  way  of  wall-charfs,  diagrams,  pictures,  maps, 
etc.,  needs  to  be  considerably  improved  [Chap.  LI].  The  use  of  slates 
should  disappear  as  unhygienic. 

(19)  All  larger  schools  in  the  chief  centres  of  population,  at  least,  should  have 
projecting  lanterns^  and  slides.^ 

(20)  Larger  schools  in  the  chief  centres  should  be  at  once  equipped  for  manual 
training  and  Sloyd,  and  such  equipment  extended  to  smaller  schools  also, 
in  the  near  future. 

(21)  Similarly  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy,  cooking,  laundry  work,  etc. 

(22)  The  general  educational  equipment  of  schools  should  conform  to  the 
requirements  indicated  in  Chapter  LI. 

(23)  All  schools  should  be  provided  with  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers,  con- 
taining suitable  works  of  reference,  encyclopaedias,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  eflBciency. 

(24)  The  establishment  of   suitable   libraries  for  the  children  is  worthy  of 


encouragement. 


8. 


^The  evidence  is  much  more  serious  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
'  The  cost  of  these  is  not  so  serious  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

*  Many  of  these  matters  might  well  bo  allowed  to  offer  scope  for  the  expression  of  local  intereU  in  education  and 
school  equipment.    Unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  our  State  schook  to  benefit  by  local  generosity. 
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8.  General  matters  not  included  in  previous  recommendations.    A  number  of 
subjects  have  not  been  dealt  with.     These  include : — 

(i)  Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  school-pupil,  corporal  punishment,  etc. 
(ii)  Co-education, 
(iii)  Schools  for  the  feeble  minded, 
(iv)  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  etc. 
(v)  Reformatory  schools, 
(vi)  Truant  schools.^ 
(vii)  Special  courts  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  truancy,  offences  by  children,  etc. 

These  various  subjects  will  be  referred  to  in  the  order  indicated. 

(1)  Teachers  generally  should  be  made  aware  of  the  necessity  and  mode  of 

testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  children,  and  should  place  them  in  class 
accordingly,  or  refer  them  to  the  school  physician  if  necessary. 

(2)  The  hygiene  qf  the  school-pupil  both  as  regards  his  condition  in  school  and 
generally  should  be  better  appreciated  by  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school, 
who  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  school-hygiene. 

(f3)  A  properly  qualified  physician  and  surgeon^  who  has  specialised  in  school- 
hygiene,  should  be  permanently  associated  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

(4)  Every  school  should  have  a  school  physician  officially  associated  therewith, 

to  whom  reference  could  be  made  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  who  would  be 
competent  to  advise  in  matters  of  hygiene,  infectious  disease,  etc. 

(5)  For  the  metropolis  and  larger  centres  a  visiting  school  physician  should  be 
appointed  (preferably  a  lady),  to  secure  a  good  general  hygiene,  and  to 
advise  as  to  infection,  disinfection,  and  to  obtain  statistical  information,  etc. 

(6)  Corporal  punishment  should  be  abolished,  except  as  a  punishment  of 
disgrace^  one  degree  short  only  of  expulsion.  It  is  at  present  used  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  as  an  incentive  to  study,  that  is  to  say,  boys  are  *'  caned  '* 
who  do  not  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily  as  regards  their  school-tasks. 
Such  a  regime  is  obsolete  in  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  America,  and 
reflects  discredit  upon  our  system. 

(7)  It  is  too  early  to  judge  with  certainty  the  ultimate  effects  of  co-education. 
The  testimony  of  educationists  who  have  had  educational  experience  in 
Europe  varying  from  Southern  Italy  to  the  Northern  countries  like 
Scandinavia  and  Finland,  is  that  with  the  northern  peoples  it  is 
advantageous,  but  with  southern,  impracticable. 

It  has  on  the  whole  a  strong  advocacy  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
of  course  exists  to  some  extent  in  country  schools  ovoiywhere,  including 
those  of  the  State,  and  may  be  tentatively  adopted  in  the  cities. 
The  effect  of  co-education  seemed  favourable  as  far  as  the  Commissioners 
were  able  to  judge,  the  general  result  being  that  the  relationship  was  more 
normal  and  the  influence  of  each  sex  upon  the  other  beneficial.  It  could 
very  easily  and  should  be  introduced  in  schools  built  on  the  European 
system,  and  ultimate  adverse  decision  would  be  of  no  consequence  so  far  as 
mere  school  arrangements  are  concerned.  Its  general  adoption  could  be 
deferred  till  the  light  of  further  experience  in  countries  with  co-education 
practically  decided  the  question. 

(8)  Schools  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  feeble-minded,  on 
the  lines  indicated  in  Chapter  XLI. 

(9)  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  adopt  the  lip-reading  method,  so  as  to 
have  the  advantages  of  oral  instruction,  and  should  be  generally  developed 
as  indicated  in  Chapter  XLII. 

(10) 
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(10)  The  general  recjime  in  the  reformatory  achooh  of  this  State  compares 
satisfactorily  with  that  seen  elsewhere.  As  a  general  result  it  appears  that 
the  more  kindly  the  treatment  meted  out,  and  the  more  the  past  criminal 
or  anti-social  history  is  apparently  ignored,  the  better  the  result.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  reposing  of  confidence  generates  a  favourable  response. 

(11)  The  lads  on  a  ship  like  the  Sobraon  would  be  better  and  more  conveniently 
housed  ashore. 

(12)  The  general  school  education  of  the  inmates  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
as  the  education  in  the  public  schools,  that  is  to  say,  it  could  be  greatly 
improved,  since  it  is  in  fact  the  same  system.  • 

(13.)  The  whole  question  of  reformatory  education  is,  however,  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  one  in  which  considerable  diiference  of  opinion  exists.  To 
treat  it  perfunctorily,  in  view  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  elaboration  of 
recent  investigation  therein,  would  be  unjustifiable.  Detailed  recom- 
mendations are  consequently  left  for  a  later  report. 

(14.)  Truant  schools  were  seen,  and  apparently  give  good  results,  but  the  whole 
question  is  closely  allied  with  the  preceding  being  also  one  in  regard  to 
which  strong  differences  of  opinion  exist. 

Since  in  general  children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  their  parents, 
if  attendance  at  school  can  possibly  be  secured  without  arrest  and  prac- 
tically imprisonment  in  the  Truant  school,  the  creation  of  such  schools 
demands  most  careful  consideration  in  the  light,  not  only  of  what  was  seen 
by  the  Commissioners,  but  also  in  that  of  the  world's  experience.  For  that 
reason  recommendations  are  postj^oned  for  a  later  report,  to  follow  after  a 
more  deliberate  study  of  the  question.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the 
results  appeared  to  be  excellent,  and  that  the  question  has  been  more 
thoroughly  studied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner. 

(15.)  The  prevention  of  children  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  ordinary 
surroundings  of  a  police  court  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
creation  of  courts  for  the  trial  of  child-offences,  and  for  dealing  with 
delinquencies  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  attendance.  The  method  of 
bringing  them  before  ordinary  Police*  Courts  deserves  strong  reprobation. 


X. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

[0.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  above  recommendations  imply  that  the  Public  School 
System  of  Neio  South  Wales  needs  to  be  completely  refonned.  If  thej  were  given 
immediate  effect,  primary  education  might  with  strenuous  effort  be  brought  in  two 
decades  on  to  the  plane  of  primary  European  education  as  it  stands  to-day.  The 
present  state  of  things  is  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  pupil-teacher  system, 
with  its  inevitable  deteriorating  influence.  Unless  this  system  is  abolished,  real 
reform  will  reach  but  a  very  little  Avay,  for  the  professional  education  of  the  teaching- 
staff  is  the  most  fundamental  element  of  an  educational  system. 

2.  The  Departmental  view  of  the  Pupil-teacher  System. — In  recommending 
a  course  so  absolutely  antagonised  to  the  present  views  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  scheme  of  education,  an  omission  in  this 
Report  of  all  reference  to  the  departmental  view  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  would 
be  unjustifiable,  and  might  seem  to  have  failed  in  due  respect  for  the  expression  of 
its  deliberate  opinion.  It  ought  therc^fore  to  be  said  that  that  opinion  has  been  most 
carefully  reviewed  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  high  officers  of  the  Department  were  quite 
recently  (January,  1902)  associated  in  Conference,  and  after  deliberation  proclaimed 
their  preference  for  the  pupil-teacher  system^  and  practically  for  the  whole  depart- 
mental scheme  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  avocation.  It  was  recognised,  however, 
that  the  educational  qualification  was  insufficient.  This 
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This  system  was  not  defended  on  the  ground  that,  though  defective,  it  must 
necessarily  be  adopted  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  will 
appear  from  the  extracts  hereinafter  quoted,  it  was  strenuously  supported  as  an 
ideal  system.  That  the  decision  to  maintain  the  system  was  not  hastily  reached  is 
obvious  from  the  serious  form  in  which  it  Avas  remitted  to  the  Conference. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  the  Honorable  thp  Minister  of  the  Department, 
whether  the  *^ present  methods  succeed  in  not  only  imparting  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  the  teaching  profession^  but  also  in  inspiring  teachers  with  high  aimSy 
the  Conference  affirmed  *  that  the  existing  pupil-teacher  system^  with  modifications 
should  be  continued.^ " 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  infer  that  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Department  believe  in  the  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the 
widely-read  teachers  of  the  Dt^partment  who  have  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
larger  view  of  what  is  requisite  in  teaching,  with  the  traditions  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  with  the  controversy  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  keenly  realise  its  defects,  and  are  anxious  for  Reform. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  not  only  did  the  Minister  raise  the  question  of  a 
higher  and  better  system  as  an  issue,  but  so  also  did  the  Under  Secretary  (Mr. 
Maynard),  in  the  words  "  Shall  we  continue  to  have  pupil- teachers ^  or  shall  we  as  is 
done  in  Canada^  do  without  them.  That  is  the  question."  (Conference  Report  p.  23.) 
Then  it  was  that  the  decision  was  reached  to  continue  the  system,  and  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  opposition  to  its  abandonment  was  pronounced.  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  high  officers  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  class 
of  teachers  as  the  pupil-teachers,  is  very  significant. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  had  previously  been  somewhat  wa^^ily  attacked. 
Those  who  realise  with  any  clearness  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  employment  of 
young,  inexperienced,  and  imperfectly  educated  persons  (children  really)  as  teachers, 
and  whose  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  education  forces  them  to  appreciate  the 
disastrous  effect  of  this  upon  the  educational  development  of  any  country,  are  likely 
to  be  vehement  in  any  adverse  reference  to  the  system  ;  tovfrom  the  public  point  of 
view  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  children  who  are  being  educated 
in  our  territory  that  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  the  verdict  on  the  system 
adopted  by  the  State  Department. 

That  there  was  no  expressed  objection  to  the  system  might  seem  remarkable, 
but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dissent  was  not  sufficiently  influential. 
Though  practically  voiceless,  it  nevertheless  exists. 

One  officer  stated  ^Hhat  in  England  they  are  now  discarding  the  pupil-teachers,^^ 
but  that  some  misconception  was  prevalent  appears  from  the  fact  that  another 
affirmed  (see  p.  30  of  the  Conference  Report)  that  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  pupil-teachers  are  employed  in  schools,  and  even  the  mode  of 
preparing  for  examination  was  particularised. 

S.  Decision  of  1902  Conference  as  to  pupil-teacher  system. — In  his  opening 
speech  at  the  "  Conference  of  inspectors  and  departmental  officers,"  held  late  in 
January,  1902,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Honourable  J.  Perry, 
when  remitting  the  question  of  the  proper  method  of  training  of  teachers  referred 
to  its  significance  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Taking  our  business-paper  in  tbe  original  order  of  its  drawing  up,  *  the  training  of  teachers  *  is 
placed  first  for  our  consideration.  The  training  of  teachers  i>,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  responsi- 
hility  devolving  upon  the  Department  I  realise  that  our  present  system  has  succeeded  in  producing  many 
admirable  teachers  whose  work  to-day  is  recognised  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  You  can 
only  judge  a  system  by  the  results  it  produces,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  better  results  could 
have  been  obtained  under  difEerent  conditions.  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  seizing  every 
opportunity  for  improving  things.  To  he  content  with  anything  that  we  do  is  hut  the  prelude  of  stagnation^ 
but  I  know  full  well  that  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Department  are  not  content,  and  are  as  eager  as  any- 
one to  secure  the  best  results.  I  am  anxious  to  extend  and  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  of 
our  training  colleges,  and  my  intentions  have  been  strengthened  considerably  by  the  knowledge  that  \ 
am  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  all  grades  in  our  service  to-day.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  fully  analysed 
the  methods  connected  with  our  training  colleges,  and,  therefore,  in  putting  a  few  questions  in  this  speech 
I  am  fully  prepared  for  satisfactory  assurances  on  the  points  that  1  raise.  "When  I  ask,  therefore, — Do 
our  present  methods  succeed  in  not  only  imparting  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  teaching  profession,  hut 
also  inspiring  our  teachers  with  high  aims  «nd  a  couscioueness  of  the  need  of  something  better  than  we 
have  80  far  attained,  and  a  determination  to  take  a  share  in  the  attainment  of  it? — I  am  inviting  the 
testimony  of  the  Conference  upon  the  point.  We  all  learn  by  experience ;  hut  the  man  whom  we  can 
least  permit  to  gain  his  experience  while  working  is  the  teacher.     Dr.  Abbott  says  :  *  I  gained  my  experience 

as 
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as  a  teacher  at  the  expense  of  my  pupils  for  at  least  two  years^  No  doubt  this  is  true,  and  doubtleM 
many  teachers  haye  taken  a  much  longer  time  than  two  years.  The  training  of  teachers  is  supposed 
to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  loss  to  the  children ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  commence  early  and 

ontinue  the  period  of  training  for  a  sufficient  time,  in  order  to  send  our  teachers  properly  equipped  to 

heir  work." 

In  response  the  Conference  recommended : — ^ 

1.  (a)  That  the  existing  pupil-teachers'  system,  with  modifications,  should  be  continued. 
{b)  That  the  standard  of  the  pupil-teachers*  entrance  examination  be  in  accordance  with 

the  course  of  instruction  attached. 
(c)  That  no  applicant  pupil- teacher  be  examined  until  the  age  of  15  years,  and  that  no 
successful  applicant  be  appointed  until  the  age  of  16  years  is  reached. 

4.  Opinions  expressed  at  the  Depa7*tmental  Conference. — The  following 
opinions  expressed  at  the  Departmental  Conference  are  important  as  an  indication 
of  the  traditions  and  conRcnsus  of  opinion  regarding  the  proper  method  of  training 
teachers  obtaining  in  the  Department,  or  rather  among  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Department.  The  opinions  are  taken  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  will  he  found  in 
the  Conference  Eeport.  The  italics  do  not  appear  in  the  original,  but  serve  to  give 
prominence  to  important  statements. 

Mr.  F.  Bridges,  Acting  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
(then  Chief  Inspector),  stated  : — 

"I£  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  am  competent  to  speak  it  is  that  with  regard  to  pupil-teachera. 
I  started  as  a  pupil-teacher  at  the  mature  arje  of  twelve,  ...  I  would  like  to  allude  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  the  old  National  Board.  Mr.  Wil kins'  name  is  one  always  to  be  held  in 
reverence  in  connection  with  educational  matters  in  this  State.  Ho  said,  that  these  young  people,  being 
boys  and  girls,  really  were  more  in  touch  with  the  children  taught,  because  they  understood  the  children's 
natures  better.  My  experience  has  shown  7ne  that  his  words  are  true.  I  hare  had  charge  of  hundreds  of 
pupil-teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  thousands.  I  cannot  but  think  that  under  existing  circumstances 
we  exact  too  much  from  them.  When  I  started  as  a  pupil-teacher  I  was  told  I  should  have  an  hour  off 
each  day  for  private  study.  As  Mr.  Bradley  knows,  that  "  hour-off  "  was  merely  a  myth.  We  had  to  be 
at  work  at  half -past  eight,  and  we  were  there  until  five  o'clock.  In  those  days  pupil-teachers  had  a  much 
more  diflScult  row  to  hoe  than  at  present.  On  the  other  band,  I  know  that  there  are  teachers  who  are  too  lazy 
to  give  proper  instruction  to  their  pupil-teachers.  I  have  frequently  asked  a  teacher  what  instructions  he 
was  giving  his  teachers.  I  remember  one  celebrated  case.  I  went  into  a  school  and  found  the  head- 
master  teaching  eleven  boys  in  a  corner  of  the  place  at  the  same  time  that  his  pupil-teacher  teas  away 
elsewhere  teaching  ninety  pupils.  Yet  that  man  considered  that  he  was  doing  his  duty.  To  make  the  system 
perfect  we  want,  frst  of  all,  to  hold  an  entrance  examination.  Those  successful  would  be  required  to 
attend  at  a  district  Model  School,  or  a  similar  school,  where  they  would  be  taught  by  a  first-class  teacher, 
and  have  excellent  opportunities.  ...  I  consider,  further,  that  any  head-master  who  prepares  a 
j)upil-teacher  for  matriculation  or  any  other  examination  of  that  kind  should  receive  a  bonus,     pp.  21,  22. 

Another  officer's  view  was  expressed  as  follows  : — 

*' There  is  no  doubt  that  we,  as  inspectors  of  schools,  feel  very  strongly  on  this  question  of  pupil- 
teachers.     They  form  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 

1  have  given  a  lot  of  attention  to  this  matter I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  connection  with 

it  that  is  better  for  the  advancement  of  primary  education  in  this  State  iha?i  a  good  training  of  the  pupil- 
teachers.  The  pupil-teacher  system  has  been  tried  in  all  our  big  schools,  and  has  been  very  successful.  It 
has  been  extended  to  the  smaller  schools  of  our  State.  We  find  pupil-teachers  in  the  remote  country 
parts  doing  work  which  they  could  not  have  done  under  any  other  teaching  arrangement  I  know  of.  We 
have  them  everywhere.  These  ex-pupil -teachers  are  doing  a  great  work.  They  will  do  a  greater  work. 
With  regard  to  their  training,  I  do  not  hold  that  four  years  is  too  long  a  term,  if  we  alter  our  methods 
somewhat.  If,  as  Mr.  Bridges  suggests,  wo  gave  iliein  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  schools  prior  to 
putting  them  on  the  staff,  and  made  them  responsible  for  class  teaching^  we  should  have  better  results. 
That  is  where  the  shoe  pinches  with  a  good  many  of  our  head- masters.  They  say  that  a  pupil-teacher  is 
put  into  the  school,  and  although  he  has  never  had  experience,  he  is  made  responsible  for  a  large  class  of 
children,  and  the  school  suffers  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person."^*     p.  22. 

The  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  pupil-teacher  system  was  moved  in  the 
following  speech : — 

"There  appears  to  be  a  question  underlying  all  this  that  is  now  under  discussion,  which  it  would 
be  well  to  fcave  settled.  The  method  of  training  teachers  by  means  of  the  pupil-teachers^  system — and  which 
has  been  in  existence  ever  since  our  Department  has  been  in  existence — has  been  attacked  and  found  fault 
with.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  scope  for  differences  of  opinion.  We  find  different  countries  adopting 
different  views  on  the  matter,  and  putting  those  views  into  domestic  legislation.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  in  England  they  are  now  discarding  the  pupil-teachers,     Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  retaining 

them 

^  CoDference  Report,  p.  14.    The  italics  are  not  in  the  original,  and  are  inserted  to  draw  attention  to  the  point 
Minister*0  remarks. 
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ihom.  The  papll-teachers*  system  has  been  still  furtbcr  extended  in  Victoria  by  the  establisbment  of  the 
monitorial  sjAtem.  It  would  he  well  if  we  decided,  before  going  any  further,  to  sfttle  whether  we  are 
tfoing  to  continue  to  adopt  the  pupil-teachers'  system  or  not.     To  be  brief,  I  will  move  : — 

That  we  contiDue  the  pupil-teachen'  pjstem,  with  modiQcatione. 

It  may  be  said  that  ocarly  all  of  u^  were  pupil-teacherd,  and,  therefore,  will  vote  for  thii  system,  and  that 
it  is  for  that  reason  an  ex  parte  vote.  We  are  supposed— and  I  hope  the  supposition  is  warrantable — to 
be  sensible  persons,  coming  here  to  consider  this  question  in  the  interests  of  tno  State,  on  all  points  and 
from  all  sides.  It  would  he  dcsirahle  to  say  whether  we  shall  continue  the  pupil-teachers'  system  with 
modifications^  or  do  away  with  it  at  to  jet  her,  as  England  has  already  done,**     pp.  22,  23. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding It  is  a  system  I  have  been  led  to  believe  is 

worthy  of  all  respect.  It  has  done  good  work  in  the  countries  in  which  it  has  been  established,  and  we 
have  here,  in  the  concrete,  prominent  examples  of  what  it  has  done  in  this  country.  It  is  idle  for  people 
to  say  that  pupil- teachers  are  half  educated.  We  have  gentlemen  here  who  are  distinguished  examples  of 
what  that  system  effects.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  any  human  being 
that  he  should  go  through  a  certain  process,  and  that  that  process  alone  will  produce  an  educated  man. 
Our  system  has  produced  numberless  educated  men  and  women  throughout  this  State.  It  has  done  so 
much  good  that  we  hesitate  to  touch  the  system  lest  we  he  supposed  to  helony  to  the  rnemies'  camp.  That  is 
my  feeling.  I  know  the  discipline  under  wl;ich  the  pupil-teachers  have  sufTerod.  I  aympathine  with  all 
the  suggestions  for  improving  their  position.  We  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  urging  the  doing  of 
something  for  the  pupiUtcachers  because  of  any  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  Mow  South  Wales  system.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  at  the  outset  to  express,  in  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  that  we  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this  system  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  heartily  second 
the  resolution  submitted."     ....     p.  23. 

Mr.  Maynard  :  "It  seems  to  me  that  that  will  start  the  thing  fairly.     Shall  we  continue  to  have 
pupil-teachers,  or  shall  we,  as  is  done  in  Canada,  do  without  them.     That  is  the  question."     p.  23. 

The  preceding  remarks  made  at  the  Departmental  Conference  afford  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  pupil-teacher  system  was  espoused  by  the 
highest  departmental  officers,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  these  defences  of  the 
system  were  made  after  a  long  series  of  attacks  upon  it,  pointing  out  its  inherent 
weakness. 

As  already  stated,  this  antagonism  of  officers  holding  the  highest  positions  in 
the  Departm(»nt  to  any  departure*  from  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  very  significant, 
and  commands  attention.  The  traditions  of  the  Department  are  clearly  evidenced  in 
the  speeches  above  quoted,  and  can  be  recognised  in  the  tone  of  the  Conference  in 
discussing  the  question.  This  system  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
contributing  factors  to  the  success  alleged  to  characterise  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

Here  it  ought  to  be  recognised  that  the  loyalty  to  departmental  traditions, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  high  respect  for  the  earnest  labours  and  personal  characters 
of  former  chiefs  of  the  administration,  are  happy  auguries  of  the  possible  benefits  of 
a  right  direction  of  the  d(*partmental  activity.  It  is,  however,  the  devotion  they 
exhibited  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  the  system  they  espoused,  which  properly 
claims  the  unqualified  rc^spect  of  the  departmental  stafl^. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Department  to  recognise 
the  obvious  inefficiency  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  comparison  with  that  of 
previous  training,  the  practical  impossibility  of  voicing  any  dissent,  the  oblivion  to 
the  fact  that  educated  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  condemned  it,  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  very  extensive  literature  open  cA^en  to  those 
who  read  English  alone,  an*  tlu*  best  evidences  of  the  natural  effect  of  the  system 
itself.  It  is  in  these  things  that  its  deteriorating  influence  is  most  conspicuously 
betrayed,  for  among  the  highest  officers  of  the  the  Education  Department  there  are 
many  of  most  undoubted  ability. 

If  in  the  professional  training  and  education  of  teachers  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  to  outline  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  such  a  fact  as  that 
above  refeiTcd  to  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  to  avail  itself  of  the  world's  educational 
experience,  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  ardent  defence  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  despite  the  continual  criticism  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  The  failure 
permeates  the  system.  It  is  seen  in  the  curriculum,  in  the  method  of  inspection,  in 
the  hygienic  arrangements,  in  fact  in  nearly  every  important  feature  of  the  system. 

If,  as  indicated  herein,  the  Department  charged  with  popular  education  has 
itself  failed  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  gravity  of  our  educational  limitations, 
how  can  it  be  hoped  to  bring  about  a  clear  public  recognition  thereof  ?    Eor  the 
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people  of  this  State  have  been  lai^ely  educated  under  this  system,  and  as  a  whole 
have  not  been  brought  face  to  face,  either  through  reading  or  experience,  with  the 
incomparably  better  systems  of  America  and  Europe,  flow  then  can  they  acquire 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  our  educational  shortcomings  ? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  this — that  Just  in  so  far  as  the  recommendations 
(which  merely  attempt  to  bring  into  existence  the  features  of  the  better  educational 
aystems  of  Europe  and  America)  seem  impracticable,  so  is  the  need  of  reform  urgent. 

No  one  competent  to  form  an  unprejudiced  judgment  can  review  the  material 
and  spiritual  evidences  of  the  superiority  to  ours  of  the  European  and  American 
systems  of  education,  without  acutely  realising  how  much  leeway  we  have  to  make 
good.  Disagreeable  therefore  as  is  the  task  of  unreservedly  proclaiming  what  one 
deems  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter — inasmuch  as  it  reflects  severely  upon  the 
existing  regime,  and  expresses  a  decision  opposed  to  the  official  view,  deliberately 
formulated — the  transcendent  importance  to  the  future  of  this  State  and  People  of 
a  sound  educational  system  imperatively  demands  that  personal  feelings  be  set  aside. 
To  hesitate  in  the  effort  to  clear  the  way  to  a  truer  understanding  of  our  urgent  need 
of  a  better  educational  system  would  be  unworthy  of  the  responsible  duty  assigned 
the  Commissioners. 

Nothing  short  of  a  radical  reformation,  touching  every  plane  of  our  primary 
system,  can  effect  the  great  change  necessary  to  constitute  our  education  a  peer 
among  the  nobler  systems  of  civilised  mankind,  and  enable  the  devoted  labours  and 
aspirations  of  the  teachers  working  under  it  to  achieve  that  success  which  we  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

The  hope  is  entertained  that  it  will  be  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  the  system 
which  is  so  adversely  judged,  not  the  zeal,  devotion,  and  ability  of  those  whose  equal 
efforts  under  a  better  educational  system  would  have  benefited  the  people  of  this  State 
to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  estimated.  As  previously  stated,  there  has  been  good 
education,  but  it  has  been  because  the  genius  and  industry  of  teachers  have  enabled 
them  to  transcend,  to  some  extent,  the  system  we  have  adopted. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  here  writing  feels  it  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  increasing  recognition  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  fact, 
that  to  fail  in  making  English  Education  equal  to  that  of  the  other  great  nations,  is 
to  fail  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  import ;  it  is  to  court  national  disaster. 
The  educational  system  that  successfully  aims  at  building  up  noble,  vigorous, 
purposeful,  and  able  citizens,  is  a  system  that  creates  national  wealth,  and  begets 
national  force ;  hence  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  every  tru(»  patriot  will  hope  to 
build  up  the  future  of  Australia,  and  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  tlie  Empire. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations  ;  by  J.  W.  Turner. 

XI. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[J.  W.  TURNKB.l 

Pbance. 

lutrodiwtion. — ^The  information  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  primary  and 
upper  primary  school  system  of  France  is  gained  from  ofTicial  reports  generously 
supplied  by  the  school  authorities  in  France,  and  from  observations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, made  during  his  visit  to  Paris  last  year.  The  very  comprehensive  and 
logical  scheme  of  instruction,  as  set  out  in  the  official  reports  so  fully  quoted,  appeals 
to  the  Commissioner  as  one  containing  some  very  desirable  elements  that  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted  in  any  improvements  to  be  effected  in  our  own  system.  For 
these  reasons  the  views  and  opinions  of  those  responsible  for  directing  public 
education  in  France,  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  Directors  of  Primary  and 
Upper  Primary  Education,  have  been  given  very  fully,  the  plan  of  administration  out- 
lined, and  the  best  parts  of  the  system  dealing  with  methods  of  instruction  detailed. 

The  French  system  of  national  education  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  educa- 
tional ntiachinery  in  ei^istence,  and  provides  for  an  uninterrupted  and  thoroughly 
graduated  course  of  instruction,  starting  at  the  age  of  4  and  5  years  in  the  maternal 
schools,  extending  through  intermediate  classes,  through  upper  primary  classes,  to 
tlie  secondary  schools,  and  ending  about  the  age  of  18  years. 

Administration. — In  the  general  administration  of  this  great  national 
scheme,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  assisted  by  a  Superior  Council,  and 
in  the  immediate  administration  of  the  system  he  is  supported  by  general 
inspectors,  rectors,  academy  inspectors,  prefects,  primary  inspectors,  and  Depart^ 
mental  Councils.  The  general  inspectors  are  not  permitted  to  remain  more 
than  two  years  in  a  district;  the  rectors  have  charge  of  the  public  educational 
establishments  in  their  divisions,  and  supervise  private  primary  schools  in  accordance 
with  law ;  the  academy  inspectors  are  at  the  head  of  primary  instruction  in  their 
Departments ;  the  prefects  have  a  large  amount  of  power  and  influence  in  school 
matters,  and  work  m  considerable  harmony  with  the  academy  inspectors ;  primary 
school  inspectors  are  largely  employed  in  visiting  schools,  private  as  well  as  public, 
in  judging  the  school-work,  and  particularly  in  advising  and  guidins:  the  teachers 
in  their  methods ;  the  Departmental  Councils  arc  entrusted  with  considerable  powers 
in  their  Departments,  much  greater  than  those  possessed  by  our  State  School  Boards. 
Their  composition,  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  report.  Chapter  VIII,  is 
largely  professional  in  character.  Inspectresses  are  employed  in  some  Departments 
in  France,  but  there  is  such  great  satisfaction  with  the  inspectors,  who  have  proved 
themselves  well  qualified  to  supervise  girls'  and  infant  schools,  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  making  any  further  appointments  of  inspectresses.  In  matters  of 
general  inspection  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  lady  inspectors,  but  they  are 
required  for  special  subjects  as  domestic  economy.  Lady  inspectors  are  largely 
employed  in  America,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree  in  England,  to  supervise  such 
subjects  as  cooking,  house -keeping,  drawing,  and  needlework. 

The  work  of  administration  is  still  further  extended  by  the  appointment 
of  Citizen  Committees,  whose  duties  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  our  own  School 
Boards.  These  bodies  have  nothing  to  do  with  instruction  in  the  school,  but  are 
concerned  with  the  material  organisation  and  condition  of  the  buildings,  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  pupils,  school  attendance,  and  the  provisions  for  assisting  poor 
children.  Their  appointment  serves  to  show  the  great  care  bestowed  in  keeping 
every  link  in  the  national  scheme  of  education  intact,  and  their  share  in  the 
administration  tends  to  bring  more  closely  together  the  home  and  school  life. 

Methods 
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Methods  of  Teaclimg, — Tlie  French  methods  of  teaching  are  just  as  carefully 
thought  out  as  the  work  of  administration.  In  the  training  of  infants  the  teachers 
are  careful  in  tbe  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  to  correct,  by  way  of  oral  exercises, 
faults  of  pronunciation  or  local  accent ;  in  teaching  writing  the  work  is  done  on 
l)aper ;  history  is  taught  by  way  of  short  simple  biographies,  illustrated  by  pictures ; 
geography,  which  consists  of  observation  of  the  natural  surroundings  and  simple 
phenomena,  and  familiar  chats  on  hygiene,  plants,  and  animals,  form  in  the  French 
infant  school  the  beginnings  of  a  course  in  Nature  study. 

Appointments^  Fromotmis^  etc. — The  earliest  age  at  which  a  person  is  allowed 
to  teach  in  France  is  18  for  males,  and  17  for  females.  To  take  charge  of  a  primary 
school,  a  teacher  must  be  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  and  must  hold  the  certificate 
of  aptitude.  There  arc  no  examinations  of  teachers  similar  to  our  own.  Promotions 
are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  and  the  Departmental  Council. 
Tljis  recommendation  is  forwarded  to  the  Minister,  who  decides  on  the  number  to  be 
promoted  according  to  a  certain  standard  of  appointments.  In  determining  the 
promotion  of  teachers,  the  reports  of  Primary  and  Academy  Inspectors  have  much 
weight,  and  their  decisions  are  largely  influenced  by  the  eflBciency  and  length  of 
service  of  the  teachers,  due  for  promotion.  Probationer  teachers  are  employed  as 
assistants,  but  not  earlier  than  the  ages  above  mentioned. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  the  Curriculum. — It  has  been  urged  against  the 
French  public  school  system  that  it  is  bound  by  cast-iron  conditions,  that  it  is 
wanting  in  elasticity,  and  that  its  teachers  must  adhere  rigidly  to  time-table  and 
programmes,  which  are  determined  by  the  central  administration.  This  at  first 
sight  appears  true,  for  on  visiting  the  different  schools  the  same  stereotyped  printed 
time-table  confronts  one.  The  determination  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  are  matters  settled  by  the  Minister,  with  the 
advice  of  the  permanent  heads  of  his  Department,  but  the  methods  of  instruction  to 
be  adopted  are  well  discussed  at  frequent  pedagogical  conferences  which  teachers 
are  compelled  to  attend.  Armed  with  his  own  views  of  method,  and  equipped  with 
the  additional  knowledge  he  has  gained  by  the  discussions  in  the  conference,  the 
teaclier  returns  to  his  school  prepared  to  teach  the  subjects  of  his  programme 
according  to  tiie  regulation  time  table,  in  the  light  of  the  greater  experience  acquired 
by  intercourse  with  his  fellow- teachers  and  the  Primary  and  Academy  Inspectors. 
If  he  falls  into  a  narrow  groove,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  system  but  with  the 
individual.  The  value  of  such  conferences  is  universally  admitted,  and  one  welcomes 
the  movement  of  our  own  teachers  in  coming  into  line  in  this  respect  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Let  us  cherish  tlie  hope  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when,  as 
in  France,  representatives  of  all  grades  of  teachers  will  meet  their  inspectors  in 
friendly  and  unconstrained  conference.  The  benefit  will  not  only  be  professional 
but  also  largely  national. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  elementary  primary  school  and  the  issue  of 
a  leaving  certificate  at  the  age  of  11  years  are  two  matters  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  New  South  Wales  teachers,  who  feel  these 
drawbacks  in  their  own  system,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  curriculum  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  French  primary  system  is  the  maximum,  and  that  the  practice  of 
cramming — if  such  mottoes  as  "  Do  not  teach  much,  but  teach  well"  ;  "Let  the 
pupil  leave  the  school,  it  maybe  with  a  minimum  of  knowledge  but  with  undoubted 
tastes  and  capacities  for  learning,"  mean  anything — has  no  place  in  the  teaching 
methods  of  the  French  schools.  So  far  as  the  Commissioner  could  judge  from  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal,  the  aims  of  the  French  teacher  in  all  instruction 
appeared  to  be  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  absence  of  all  formal  examinations, 
and  the  sympathetic  character  of  the  inspection,  furnish  favourable  conditions  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end. 

The  early  age  at  which  many  of  the  French  boys  and  girls  obtain  the  leaving 
certificate  is  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  governing  bodies,  and  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  to  retain  the  children  at  school  for  a  longer  period.  Instructions 
have  been  given  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  examination  for  the  leaving  certificate. 
Undoubtedly  this  early  leaving  is  a  weak  point  in  the  school  system  of  the  country. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Certificate. — ^The  desirableness  of  issuing  leave  certificates  to  pupils  in 
our  own  State  schools  was  discussed  in  the  Conference  of  Inspectors  and  other  officials, 
held  early  in  the  year  1902,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  practice  in  France  and 
Scotland. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  a  pupil  may  take  the  Merit  Certificate  at 
at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  but  the  possession  of  the  certificate  does  not  exempt  him  from 
school  attendance  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  14  years.  The  certificate  is  a 
qualification  for  admission  into  a  higher  grade  school,  or  a  testimonial  for  entrance 
into  a  business  establishment  (but  not  under  the  age  of  14  years),  showing  that  the 
holder  has  passed  the  highest  standard  of  elementary  instruction,  and  that  his  moral 
character  has  been  satisfactory. 

In  France  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  on  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
the  middle  course  of  the  Primary  School,  and  statistics  show  that  a  great  number  of 
French  children  never  enter  the  superior  course  of  the  school. 

Unfortunately,  in  New  South  Wales  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things 
exists.  Under  the  20th  section  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  a  pupil  who 
holds  the  certificate  of  being  sufficiently  educated  may  leave  school  before  the  age  of 
14  years,  which,  in  our  State,  as  in  Scotland,  is  the  statutory  age  for  leaving  school. 
The  examination  for  this  certificate  is  one  wliich  an  ordinarily  intelligent  lad  of  11  or 
12  years  in  a  good  upper  third  or  fourth  class  can  easily  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  our  pupils  do  get  the  certificate  at  this  age,  and  pass  away  from  their  schools 
with  this  insufficient  equipment,  to  their  own  undoubted  detriment,  and  to  the 
regret  of  their  teachers,  to  enter  upon  the  sterner  duties  of  life. 

Scotland,  despite  its  dense  labour  population,  has  abolished  the  "  Labour  " 
Certificate  which,  until  recently,  permitted  children  to  leave  school  earlier  than  14 
years  of  age.  France  is  striving  to  educate  her  people  to  the  advantages  of  a  longer 
period  of  school  attendance,  and  is  discouraging  the  early  issue  of  the  leaving 
certificate.  New  South  Wales  must  not  lag  behind  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
significance. 

As  Scotland  abolished  the  "  Labour  "  Certificate,  so  must  our  country  abolish 
"  the  certificate  of  a  child  being  sufficiently  educated  "  before  he  is  14  years  of  age. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 

The  granting  of  a  certificate  of  merit,  or  leaving  certificate,  when  the  child 
has  reached  14  years  of  age,  recording  his  class  attainments,  his  general  conduct, 
and  his  moral  character,  is  a  right  and  proper  course  to  take. 

Moral  Teaclmig, — The  teaching  of  religion  has  no  place  in  the  regular 
programme  of  the  French  school,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  exists  any  special 
provision  for  dogmatic  or  general  instruction  in  the  subject.  The  existence  of  God 
is  assumed,  and  reverence  to  His  name  inculcated. 

One's  personal  views  on  the  value  of  religious  teaching  to  children  of  public 
school  age  need  not  be  intruded  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  our  own  State 
seems  to  have  made  the  best  attempt  at  solving  the  difficulty  of  religious  instruction 
in  schools  by  the  facilities  it  gives  clergymen  and  accredited  teachers  under  Clause 
17  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  and  by  the  excellent  general  Scriptural  instruction 
contained  in  the  Irish  National  Scripture  Books  which  are  still  in  daily  use. 

The  moral  and  civic  side  of  the  school  instruction  in  France  is  strongly 
emphasised.  ''  The  teaching  given  in  the  name  of  civil  society,"  says  the  1900 
Report,  "  draws  its  principal  strength  from  its  essentially  secular  spirit,  opposed  to 
all  sectarianism,  and  profoundly  respectful  of  the  rights  of  conscience."  Later  on, 
the  Heport  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers  to  carry  on  the  ennobling  work  of  moral 
education,  "  for  it  is  a  question  of  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience."  Temperance 
teaching  receives  great  attention,  thrift  is  encouraged,  and  school  savings  banks  arc 
numerous,  while  mutual  help  societies  are  popular  and  growing  institutions. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  proper  teaching  of  morals  by  the 
French  authorities  that  the  subject  in  the  Upper  Primary  Schools  is  always  taken 
by  the  head  masters.  Under  some  conditions,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  only  duty 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Singing. — Singing  is  valued  not  so  much  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  music 
as  for  its  moral  effect,  and  in  the  choice  of  songs  those  are  recommended  which 
treat  of  patriotism,  nature,  the  home,  etc.  Hence,  the  words  of  a  song  are  taught 
with  as  much  care  as  the  reading  lesson,  The  teaching  is  usually  by  ear,  and  the 
singing  is  largely  in  unison.  Societies^ 
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Societies. — Pupils'  societies  for  inculcating  thrift,  similar  to  our  savings 
banks,  and  for  mutual  aid,  form  part  of  the  organisation  in  the  French  schools,  and 
are  very  common  in  the  large  cities. 

Aims. — The  great  aim  of  the  French  system,  upon  which  the  Government 

f)rides  itself,  is  to  form  the  man  in  tlie  child,  and  then  to  prepare  him  for  a  practical 
ife,  and  so  the  education  while  general  in  character  has  a  moderate  trend  towards 
the  technical  side.  With  this  end  in  view  drawing;  and  manual  instruction  are  on 
the  daily  programme  for  all  courses.  The  Government  pays  the  instructor ;  the 
Municipality  erects  the  workshop  and  provides  the  equipment;  the  pupil  pays 
notliing. 

Temperance  Teaching. — France  is  making  a  great  effort  in  her  schools  to 
combat  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Teachers  have  been  instructed  to  give  the  subject 
very  special  attention,  and  to  emphasise  the  teaching  anti-alcoholic  pictures  are  used, 
and  the  formation  of  temperance  societies  encouraged. 

The  Practical  Directiofi  given  to  Teaching. — Seeing  that  a  great  number  of 
French  children  will  be  occupied  on  the  soil,  decided  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the  rural  schools.  The  object  of  the  teaching 
in  the  primary  school  is  not  to  provide  an  apprenticeship  as  farmers,  but  by  means 
of  lessons,  largely  on  the  lines  of  Nature  study,  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  general 
intelligence,  so  that  later  on  they  may  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  scientific 
matters  connected  with  their  occupation.  The  aim  in  giving  this  particular  bent  is 
the  retention  of  the  people  on  the  land.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  Upper 
Primary  and  Professional  Upper  Primary  Schools  is  carried  on  in  the  most  practical 
manner.  The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  prevailing  local  industry  is  a 
feature  of  the  French  school  system. 

Recreation. — The  pupil  in  a  primary  school  m  France  attends  six  hours  daily, 
Thursday  and  Sunday  excluded,  usually  from  8  to  11  a.m.,  and  1  to  4  p.m.  The 
practice  of  granting  the  pupils  five  minutes  at  the  end  of  every  hour  for  purposes 
of  recreation  is  almost  general  in  the  schools  of  the  Continent.  In  France  the 
practice  is  only  applied  to  the  junior  classes.  The  seniors  are  allowed  two  quarter 
hours  midway  between  the  sessions.  In  French  Switzerland  some  of  the  time 
between  11  and  1  o'clock  is  spent,  in  the  summer  session,  in  the  swimming  baths. 

Corporal  Punishment. — Corporal  punishment  is  unknown  in  French  schools. 
The  discipline  of  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory.  Pupils  are  bright,  active,  and 
well  behaved.     The  teachers  control  without  difficultv. 

General  Inspectors. — The  practice  of  changing  the  Divisions  of  the  General 
Inspectors  every  two  years  has  some  advantages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
General  Inspectors,  with  an  experience,  after  many  years'  service  in  the  various 
Divisions,  must  be  in  the  position  of  very  capable  advisers  to  the  permanent  heads  anfl 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  general  conditions  of  education  existing 
throughout  the  country. 

Inspectors. — The  character  of  its  insi)eetorial  staff  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
any  system  of  education,  no  matter  how  adequately  the  system  fulfils,  in  other  respects, 
approved  theoretical  principles.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  as  is  the  inspector  so 
is  the  system. 

Tliis  vital  interrelation  of  inspector  and  system  is  fully  recognised  in  France, 
and  so  the  method  of  appointment  is  one  eminently  designed  to  secure  a  body  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  furnished  incontestable  evidence  of  the  highest 
cultural  and  literary  qualifications,  and  who,  in  addition,  have  a  proved  practical 
acquaintance  with  school  work  and  organisation.  The  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  Primary  School  Inspectorship  is,  as  we  have  seen,  both  literary  and  practical, 
and  the  standard  is  so  high  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  present  them- 
selves are  successful ;  indeed,  though  candidates  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies,  it  has  been  frequently  found  necessary  to  hold  special  examina- 
tions. The  result  is  that  France  has  an  inspectorial  staff  whose  members  are 
enlightened  on  all  that  pertains  to  pedagogical  doctrine  and  practice,  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  a  school  and  furnish  just  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
employed,  who  by  their  ability  command  the  highest  respect  of  the  teachers,  and 
who,  finally,  by  the  high  sense  entertained  of  their  office,  inspire  those  teachers  with 
an  abiding  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  The 
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The  widely  attested  devotion  of  the  French  public  school  teacher  to  his  work 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  Academy  and  Primary 
Inspectors,  whose  relations  with  their  teachers  are  almost  invariably  those  of  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  adviser.  The  Commissioner  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  many  conferences  of  teachers  presided  over  by  the  Academy  or  Primary 
Inspector,  but,  from  inquiries  made,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  presence  of  either  of  those 
gentlemen,  far  from  being  a  hindrance,  is  rather  an  encouragement  to  outspoken  and 
unconstrained  expression  of  views. 

Promotions  of  Teachers, — When  a  teacher  in  Prance  has  obtained  his 
^'certificate  of  aptitude  "  he  is  not  required  to  pass  a  further  examination  to  qualify 
as  headmaster  of  a  primary  school.  His  advancement  then  depends  to  some  extent 
on  seniority,  but  merit  is  the  chief  factor. 

Summing  Up. — The  most  important  features  of  the  Prench  primary  system 
of  instruction  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : — {a)  The  work  of 
administration — ministerial,  inspectorial,  and  municipal.  (6)  Its  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  Maternal  schools  through  the  Elementary,  Middle,  Superior,  to  the  Upper 
Primary  schools,  {c)  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  Infant  School,  notably 
the  amount  of  informal  conversational  teaching,  [d)  The  aims  of  the  Primary 
School,  practical  while  maintaining  the  general  character,  {e)  The  concrete  basis 
of  the  whole  instruction.  (/)  The  great  attention  paid  to  manual  instruction  and 
drawing,  {g)  Specialisation  and  localisation  of  studies,  as  witness  the  character  of 
the  instruction  in  agricultural  districts  compared  with  maritime  districts.  (A)  The 
aims  of  the  Upper  IPrimary  School,  education  practical  but  not  an  apprenticeship, 
(i)  The  liberal  scheme  of  scholarships,  especially  the  provision  made  for  advancing  the 
education  of  lads  in  remote  country  places.  {See  also  '*  Report  on  Paris  Schools,** 
Chap.  X).  {j)  The  special  care  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  morals.  (A)  The  super- 
vision of  private  schools.  (/)  The  absence  of  all  formal  examinations  of  schools  for 
statistical  results,  {^n)  The  character  of  the  inspection — kindly,  co-operative,  and 
suggestive,     {n)  Excellent  training  system.     {See  Chapter  XXXVI). 

UPPER  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  next  stage  in  the  public  educational  system  of  Prance  is  upper  primary 
education.  There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  entrusted  with  this  teaching — upper 
primary  and  cours  complementaires — and  in  them'  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  get  the  finishing  touches  to  their  education.  The  cours  complementaires  are 
advanced  classes  in  some  primary  schools,  and  are  established  very  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  our  own  Superior  Schools.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is 
distinguished  by  its  practical  and  utilitarian  character,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
"  confounded  with  apprenticeship.     It  remains  a  true  education." 

Headmasters'  Duties. — Headmasters  in  these  schools  are  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  a  class,  but  must  teach  some  hours  every  week,  except  in  the  large  schools, 
where  they  are  responsible  for  the  moral  and  civic  instruction  only.  In  our  own 
large  schools,  headmasters  are  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  their  schools  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  charge  of  classes.  Some  arrangements  have  recently  been 
made  to  free  them  from  the  responsibility  of  a  class,  and  give  them  time  to  supervise 
the  general  work  of  their  schools.  The  change  is  decidedly  in  the  interests  of  the 
system. 

Scholarships. — The  scheme  of  scholarships  is  another  proof  of  the  paternal 
regard  of  the  Prench  people  for  their  public  schools.  Our  own  liberal  scheme 
compares  most  favourably  with  that  of  Prance  in  respect  to  bursj^ries  and  scholar- 
ships, and  many  cases  can  be  cited  where  poor  boys,  through  the  generous  endow- 
ment of  our  State,  have?  l)een  enabled  to  pass  on  to  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
University. 

Character  of  Instruction. — The  character  of  the  instruction  in  upper  primary 
schools  is  very  practical,  and  is  made  so  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Statistics  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  Prench  schools  follow 
up  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  work. 

Courses 
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Courses  in  Tipper  Primary  Schools. — Pupils  enter  the  upper  primary  schools 
on  procuring  the  leaving  certificate,  and  taking  one  year  of  the  superior  course,  at 
about  the  age  of  12  years ;  and  in  their  second  year,  nearing  the  age  of  14,  they 
elect,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  and  the  advice  of  the  teachers,  to  follow 
one  of  four  courses — general,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  arranged  to  suit  the  particular  courses  chosen,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  comparison  of  timetables  in  Chapter  XIV.  A  glance  at  these 
tables  will  show  at  once  the  difference  between  the  curricula  of  the  Superior  Schools 
of  this  State  and  the  Upper  Primary  Schools  of  France,  and  will  demonstrate 
the  advantages  which  the  French  boy  possesses  in  the  choice  of  studies  offered. 

Professional  Primary  Schools. — In  addition  to  these  two  classes  doing 
advanced  primary  school  work,  professional  upper  primary  schools  are  established  in 
the  large  cities.  These  are  not  now  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  1893.  Their 
aim,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  timetable,  is  distinctly  practical, 
and  the  authorities  openly  state  that  they  are  intended  to  train  pupils  for 
immediate  employment  at  the  "  counter  and  the  workshop." 

Instruction  to  Girls. — The  instruction  in  girls'  upper  primary  schools  is 
almost  identical  with  that  on  the  boy's  side,  the  exception  being  that  the  mathe* 
matical  subjects  are  modified,  and  agriculture  gives  place  to  horticulture.  The 
subjects  peculiar  to  girls'  schools,  housekeeping,  cookery,  etc.,  are  taught  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 

In  connection  with  any  changes  to  be  effected  in  the  organisation  of  our 
Superior  Schools  the  French  system  of  upper  primary  schools  should  be  very 
carefully  considered. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PARIS. 

These  in  their  general  organisation  are  like  the  schools  already  described,  but 
the  citizens  of  Paris  have  very  high  ideals  of  public  school  education.  The  work  of 
primary  education  is  practically  handed  over  to  the  Municipality,  which  has  nobly 
responded  to  the  trust.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  its  management  is  seen  in 
the  character  of  the  schools,  which  are  magnificent,  well-equipped  buildings, 
containing  the  most  up-to-date  improvements.  These  have  already  been  erected  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  citizens,  but  so  impressed  are  they  with  the  necessity  fop 
progressiveness  in  educational  matters  that  they  propose  to  raise  a  loan  of  nearly 
£2,600,000  to  further  improve  and  equip  their  schools. 

The  question  of  the  numbers  in  a  class  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  studied  by  the  Paris  School  Authorities,  with  the  result  that 
the  classes  are  limited  to  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils. 

Special  teachers  are  employed  to  give  instruction  in  drawing,  singing, 
physical  exercises,  and  manual  work. 

The  systematised  scheme  of  the  Municipality  in  regard  to  benevolent  activities 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  city,  and  such  institutions  as  the  "  School  Colonies  " 
and  "  Classes  de  Gardes "  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration.  The  vacation 
schools  serve  a  good  purpose  in  France  and  other  countries,  where  the  holiday  is 
about  two  months  in  duration ;  but  their  establishment  in  our  own  State  is  not 
necessary,  as  our  vacation  is  comparatively  short,  and  only  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
a  boy  to  seek  change  away  from  his  home. 

The  Ex-pupils'  Associations  so  prevalent  in  the  schools  of  Paris  are 
organisations  like  our  Old  Boys'  Unions,  but  have  a  wider  sphere  of  work.  The 
Mutual  Benefit  Associations  are  unique  institutions. 

Advanced  instruction  is  provided  for  in  forty -five  schools,  with  complementary 
courses,  seventeen  for  boys,  twenty-eight  for  girls ;  in  seven  upper  primary  schools, 
five  for  boys  and  two  for  girls ;  and  in  twelve  professional  upper  primary  schools, 
six  for  boys  and  six  for  gu'ls.  Evening  classes  for  those  who  leave  school  early  are 
numerous.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  primary  system  in  Paris  stands  the  College 
Chaptal,  a  great  primary  school  giving  a  secondary  course  of  instruction. 

The 
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The  system  of  bursaries  in  Paris  is  on  a  scale  of  munificence  only  second  to 
the  generous  endowment  of  its  schools.  Some  interesting  statistics  are  furnished  at 
tlie  end  of  Chapter  X. 

In  the  rapid  delineation  of  the  Paris  system  of  Primary  Education,  only  those 
features  have  been  touched  upon  which  had  not  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  report ;  innumerable  details  of  interest  have  been  necessarily  omitted. 
Sufficient  has  been  given  to  demonstrate  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  Authorities 
in  all  the  spheres  of  school,  after-school,  and  auxiliary  work.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  if  the  French  were  slow,  compared  to  their  German  neighbours,  to 
recognise  the  vital  relevance  of  education  to  the  national  well-being,  they  are  now 
fast  making  up  the  lost  ground. 

In  Paris,  as  in  the  rest  of  France,  that  characteristic  of  French  genius  which 
expresses  itself  in  logical  order  and  symmetrical  arrangement  has  embodied  itself  in 
the  establishment  of  a  vast  system  of  Primary  Education  closely  inter-related  and 
continuous,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  people.  With  its 
liberal  scheme  of  bursaries,  in  its  subsidies  to  the  innumerable  Associations  of 
Patronages,  by  its  Evening  and  Vacation  Classes,  its  School  Colonies,  Dispensaries, 
Can  tines,  &c.,  the  Paris  system  displays  a  generosity,  a  sympathy  with  the  needs  of 
all,  and  a  modern-day  wide-awakeness,  which  eloquently  testify  to  the  higher  sense 
entertained  by  the  Authorities  of  the  scope  and  value  of  education. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Board  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  divided  into  infant,  elementary,  and 
higher  grade.  The  schools  are  graded  in  seven  standards,  each  representing  a  year's 
work,  and  pupils  enter  the  first  standard  from  the  infant  schools  about  the  age  of  7  years. 
Under  some  Boards  pupils  pass  into  the  higher  grade  after  completing  fifth  standard, 
whilst  under  others  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  higher  grade  until  the  seventh 
standard  has  been  completed.  As  a  rule  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  these 
standards,  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  advanced  classes,  but  in  some  places  the  higher 
grade  schools  are  centres  for  districts,  and  competitive  examinations  are  held  for 
admission.  Admission  into  higher  grade  schools  of  Scotland  is  by  means  of  the 
merit  certificate  {see  Chapter  XII).  Tlie  higher  grade  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  giving  a  general  education,  aim  at  preparing  their  pupils  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  hence  their  teaching  has  a  tendency  towards  the  practical  side.  A 
study  of  their  programmes  of  work  shows  that  the  courses  most  favoured  are  science, 
commerce,  industry,  and  art.  London  schools  give  most  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  manual  work,  and  a  few  commercial  subjects ;  the  higher  grade  schools 
in  the  towns  of  the  provinces  and  in  Scotland  are  strong  in  their  science,  manual 
instruction,  and  commercial  subjects.  A  time  table  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  of  England  appears  in  Chapter  XIV.  In  some  schools  the  education 
of  the  sexes  is  carried  on  in  the  same  rooms  with  the  best  of  results,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  co-education  is  favoured  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  Education  in  the 
higher  grade  schools  is  generally  free,  and  where  a  charge  is  made,  the  fees  are 
only  nominal,  viz.,  30s.  a  year.  The  course  is  for  three  years,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
percentage  of  the  pupils  remain  to  its  completion,  about  their  17th  year. 

Scholarships  and  Cerlificates. — In  Scotland  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  take  the  lower  leaving  certificate  {see  standard  of 
questions  in  Chapter  XII),  and  their  training  fits  them  to  become  pupil-teachers 
under  the  shortened  course  of  training,  viz.,  two  years.  In  England  the  higher 
grade  pupils  at  the  end  of  their  school  course  compete  for  bursaries  which  qualify 
for  admission  into  secondary  schools ;  for  various  scholarships,  as  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations ;  and  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  certificates.  In  some  higher  grade  schools  in  England,  pupils  are  prepared  for 
admission  into  the  day  training  colleges  of  universities  without  undergoing  a  term 
of  pufil-teachership. 

The 
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The  Staff. — All  the  higher  grade  schools  have  staffs  of  men  and  women 
specially  trained  for  the  different  suhjects  taught.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  every 
school  are  graduates  of  some  university,  and  the  majority  hold  teaching  certifi- 
cates. In  Bruntsfield  School,  Edinburgh,  every  member  of  the  staff  is  a  university 
graduate,  and  specialists  are  employed  in  teaching  domestic  economy,  manual 
instruction,  singing,  drill,  and  swimming. 

Buildings. — The  attendance  at  the  higher  grade  schools  is  generally  large, 
and  the  buildings  are  great  structures,  usually  of  three  stories.  The  class-rooms 
are  on  the  principle  of  single  rooms,  and  are  Avell  provided  with  furniture  and  wall 
decorations.  With  such  a  liberal  list  of  practical  subjects,  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  these  schools  suitable  laboratories  and  workshops  for  the  teaching  of  science  and 
manual  work,  and  he  would  not  be  disappointed,  for  in  all  the  schools  the  equipment 
is  very  superior.  Photographs  and  plans  of  buildings  appearing  in  Chapters  XI 
and  XII  will  give  some  idea  of  the  organisation  of  higher  grade  schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     There  is  nothing  special  to  comment  on  in  the  playgrounds. 

There  is  no  superior  school  in  New  South  Wales  with  an  equipment  equal  to 
that  of  any  one  of  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  seating 
accommodation  is  much  l)etter  than  with  us,  the  dual  seat  with  proper  support  to  the 
back  being  far  more  comfortable  than  the  long  form  in  general  use  in  our  schools. 
The  single  class-room  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  long  room  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
has  been  noticed  tliat  glass  partitions  arc  now  placed  in  all  the  new  school 
buildings  of  the  State  ;  but  this  arrangement,  though  an  improvement  on  the  long 
room,  is  not  so  good  as  the  separate  class-room.  The  laboratories,  workshops,  and 
art-rooms  of  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  in  every  school 
but  according  to  specialisation,  and  the  teaching  given  in  these  buildings,  are  among 
the  best  features  of  primary  instruction  in  the  old  country. 

In  any  development  of  specialised  courses  of  instruction  in  this  State  some 
good  ideas  of  organisation  can  be  got  from  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow.  The  limiting  of  the  numbers  in  a  class  to  thirty  pupils, 
and  the  appointment  of  specialists  in  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  matters  which  might  well  receive  our  attention.  The  system  of  merit 
certificates  for  primary  instruction,  and  leaving  certificates  for  higher  grade  instruc- 
tion, produces  good  results  in  Scotland,  and  would  be  worth  introducing  into  our 
own  system. 


Amebica. 

Courses. — There  arc  two  distinct  kinds  of  schools  in  the  United  States  of 
America  engaged  in  primary  instruction :  the  elementary,  in  which  children  from 
G  to  10  years  of  age  are  found,  and  the  grammar,  for  pupils  from  11  to  11  years  of 
age.  The  grammar  school,  as  regards  the  extent  of  its  curriculum,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  upper  primary  schools  of  France  or  our  superior  schools.  Its 
course  is  limited,  and  there  is  no  place  for  geometry,  algebra,  or  Latin  ;  but  in  some 
schools  a  modern  language  is  taught.  A  movement  has  been  started  to  shorten  the 
primary  instruction  course,  and  to  introduce  in  the  last  year  the  subjects  mentioned 
above,  with  a  view  to  the  earlier  admission  of  pupils  into  the  high  schools.  America 
has  no  system  of  upper  primary  schools,  but  in  her  high  schools  she  gives  her  pupils 
facilities  for  an  education  more  advanced  and  more  secondary  in  character  than  that 
I)rovided  in  either  upj^cr  primary  or  higher  grade  schools. 

Buildings  and  Furniture. — The  school  buildings  arc  very  fine,  modern, 
structures,  and  are  constructed  on  the  separate  class-room  principle,  with  accommo- 
dation in  each  room  for  about  fifty  children.  The  desks  arc  cither  single  or  dual, 
and  are  of  very  good  type,  though  not  equal  to  those  in  use  in  Switzerland. 

The  long  form  which  holds  from  six  to  ten  pupils,  and  which  gives  no  support 
to  the  back,  is  not  known  in  American  schools.  It  seems  to  l)e  a  permanent  part  of 
the  equipment  in  the  State  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  It  certainly  is  a  very 
inexpensive  method  of  seating;  but  if  the  form  is  unhygienic,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  this,  it  should  be  abolished.  The  Canadian  schools  are  supplied  with  desks 
and  forms  constructed  on  a  very  hygienic  principle,  provision  being  made  by  which 
they  are  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  School 
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School  adjuncts. — The  mural  decorations  in  the  American  class-rooms,  the 
class  libraries,  the  societies  for  mutual  help  and  instruction,  and  the  collections  for 
Nature  study,  are  all  attainable  and  possible  where  the  separate  class-room  prevails. 

Discipline, — The  pupils  in  American  schools  are  very  amenable  to  order,  and 
at  their  work  shew  more  earnestness  than  our  own  boys.  Co-education  is  very 
general,  and  women  teachers  are  in  the  majority.  Corporal  punishment  is  not 
forbidden  as  it  is  in  France,  but  is  only  resorted  to  in  flagrant  cases.  Fire-drill  is 
given  occasionally  in  schools  situated  in  very  densely-populated  areas.  The  practice 
would  be  of  but  little  use  in  our  city  schqols,  as  most  of  them  are  well  isolated,  and 
we  do  not  house  our  pupils  in  lofty  buildings. 

Mo7'al  teaching. — A  very  strong  point  is  made  of  the  teaching  of  morals  and 
manners  in  all  the  public  schools  of  America.  The  people  are  proud  of  their  public 
institutions ;  and  a  healthy  public  opinion,  which  influences  the  younger  members, 
is  noticeable  in  every  community.  Closely  connected  with  the  splendid  ideals  of 
moral  teaching  is  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  is  taught  systematically  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  national  flag  is  regularly  saluted,  the  pledge  repeated,  and 
the  true  meaning  of  the  ceremony  fully  explained.  Canadian  primary  schools  have 
a  similar  ceremony,  in  Avliich  the  Union  Jack  is  the  central  object. 

Physical  training. — Gymnasiums  are  attached  to  some  of  the  large  primary 
schools ;  but  the  best  pliysical  training  is  that  gained  in  the  oi)en  air.  Cadet  corps 
do  not  exist  in  the  schools  of  the  States,  but  in  Canada  the  movement  has  met  with 
much  success. 

Special  School. — A  special  school  for  lads  engaged  in  selling  papers  or  wares 
in  the  streets,  exists  in  Toronto.  A  minimum  daily  attendance  of  two  hours  is  fixed, 
and  the  instruction  is  thoroughly  ])ractical.  The  school  is  a  great  success  ;  a  good 
attendance  is  maintained  without  difficulty  and  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
A  school  of  the  same  kind  in  Sydney  is  much  needed. 


Every  one  will  admit  that  our  State  system  of  jji-imary  education  is  capable 
of  improvement,  and  comparing  it  with  other  systems  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
there  are  good  features  in  our  work,  some  important  clianges  should  be  introduced 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  what  is  best  in  other  countries. 

Organisation. — Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  school  buildings,  the  plan 
of  separate  class-rooms  to  accommodate  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils  at  the  most 
should  be  adopted,  and  single  or  dual  desks  and  seats  of  the  most  approved  hygienic  type 
should  be  supplied.  The  long  desk  and  form  at  present  in  use  in  the  great  majority 
of  our  schools  are  not  only  obsolete  but  dangerous.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
the  rooms  in  the  older  school  buildings  are  very  imperfect,  but  it  has  been  noticed 
that  in  the  more  recent  structures,  such  as  the  additions  to  Kogarah,  Marrickville, 
Chatswood,  and  the  new  school,  Crystal  Street,  Petersham,  the  buildings  are  well 
arranged  for  obtaining  light  and  fresh  air.  In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
the  private  conveniences  our  system,  compared  with  other  places,  admits  of  little 
improvement,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  many  towns  careful  provision  is  made 
for  privacy  by  means  of  separate  semi-enclosed  compartmenty. 

School  Courses, — The  courses  for  the  two  divisions  of  infants  are  different  in 
regard  to  time,  one  extending  over  four  half-years,  the  other  over  three  half-years, 
and  as  the  standard  of  proficiency  is  almost  identical  in  each,  they  should  be 
identical  in  point  of  duration.  An  alteration  is  also  recommended  in  the  primary 
course,  which  should  be  made  to  include  the  work  of  six  classes,  with  half-yearly 
programmes,  instead  of  four  classes  as  now,  an  arrangement  wliich  would  get  rid  of 
the  long  period  in  third  class.  When  a  pupil  completes  his  fifth  year  in  the  primary 
course  he  should  be  fit  for  promotion  to  the  superior  course. 

Standards : 
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Standards :  Kindei^garten. — The  standards  of  instruction  require  remodelling. 
Instruction  in  kindergarten  is  at  present  confined  to  very  few  of  our  infant  schools, 
and  one  of  the  first  changes  to  be  considered  should  be  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  all  infant  schools.  Our  ideas  of  the  furniture  necessary  for  this  work 
are  erroneous.  The  costly  cedar  desk  with  its  ruled  squares  and  the  awkward 
gallery  are  both  unnecessary.  Low  flat  movable  tables  and  little  chairs  would  do 
for  all  purposes  of  written  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  coop  up  the  child  in  fixed 
desks  for  hours  together ;  what  is  required  is  that  the  little  ones  should  have  airy 
rooms  with  plenty  of  space  for  movements  and  games.  Pending  the  establishment 
of  a  training  college  for  Kindergarten,  the  Hurlstone  students  should  receive  regular 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subject. 

Manual  Instruction. — This  work  does  not  get  sufficient  attention  in  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  our  schools,  and  no  systematic  instruction  in  the  subject,  ex- 
clusive of  drawing,  is  attempted.  The  manual  training  workshops  in  the  city  are 
attended  by  a  few  hundred  boys  at  the  most,  and,  while  the  instruction  is  both 
educative  and  practical,  its  usefulness  is  greatly  circumscribed.  The  instruction 
needs  remodelling  entirely.  Hand-and-eye  training  of  some  kind,  in  addition  to 
drawing,  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  second  and  third  classes.  Manual 
training,  such  as  modelling,  working  in  wood  and  iron,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for 
fourth  class  boys,  and  for  those  boys  in  the  superior  schools  who  have  a  leaning 
towards  industrial  occupations.  In  every  class  the  educative  value  of  the  teaching 
should  be  emphasised.  The  instruction  should  be  free,  and  the  State  should  supply 
all  tools  and  materials.  The  provision  made  for  teaching  the  subject  to  girls  is 
superior  to  that  provided  for  the  boys.  Our  cookeiy  schools  are  a  credit  to  our 
system.  The  introduction  of  other  features  of  domestic  economy,  not  as  additional 
subjects,  but  as  part  of  the  domestic  science  course,  is  advocated. 

Superior  School  Standards. — The  instruction  in  our  upper  classes  gives  but 
little  preparation  towards  commercial,  agricultural,  or  industrial  life.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two  a  few  teachers  of  superior  schools  have  introduced  commercial 
subjects  into  their  programme,  and  have  employed  specialists  to  teach  the  mechanical 
branches  after  school  hours;  but  no  general  scheme  of  elementary  commercial  teaching 
exists.  Classes  should  be  established  in  superior  schools  in  which  a  preparation 
might  be  given  for  commercial  life. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science — physics  and  chemistry — has  not  the 
place  in  our  system  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France.  In  the  schools  of  these  countries  systematic  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  subject  are  provided  for  the  pupils,  and  experiments  are  carried 
on  in  splendidly-furnished  laboratories.  The  proper  equipment  of  science  laboratories, 
even  for  elementary  teaching,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  such  establishments  must  necessarily  be  limited,  but  provision 
should  be  made  for  instruction  in  the  subject  in  all  important  centres. 

The  subject  of  drawing  requires  our  most  careful  attention.     The  syllabus 
needs  a  complete  remodelling  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes.     The  work, 
accomplished  in  the  London  Board  Schools  {see  syllabus  in  Chapter  XX)  would 
form  a  guide  for  us. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture,  especially  in  rural  districts,  is  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  in  our  State  to  interest  those  engaged  in  education.  The 
instruction  should  be  educative  and  closely  correlated  to  elementary  science  and 
Nature  study.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  agricultural  teaching  of  this  character 
in  many  continental  countries. 

Superior  schools  with  classes  for  general  education  would  form  the  link 
between  primary  and  higher  secondary  education.  The  schools  adopting  special 
courses  would  lead  up  to  technical,  commercial,  and  agricultural  colleges. 
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XII. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

The  countries  with  a  pupil-teacher  system  are  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

System  in  England. — The  chief  features  of  the  English  system  are  : — 

Government  by  School  Boards. 

Five  years'  course,  starting  about  14. 

Professional  training  in  day  schools. 

General  education  in  pupil-teacher  centres. 

Teaching  responsibilities  only  in  later  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  then 

with  small  classes. 
Preparation  for  King's  scholarships,  which  admit  to  training  colleges. 

System  in  Scotland. — Chief  features  : — 
Government  by  School  Boards. 

Three  classes  employed — 

(a)  Monitors,  entering  at  13  years. 

(i)  Pupil-teachers,  taking  a  four  years'  course,  commencing  at  14. 
((?)  Pupil- teachers,  taking  a  two  years'  course,  commenciog  at  16,  and 
possessing  higher  grade  or  secondary  school  certificates. 

No  responsibility  for  classes,  but  sections  taught  under  supervision. 

General  education  in  pupil-teacher  centre  (exceptions). 

Preparation  for  King's  scholarships. 

In  some  towns  the  professional  training  of  pupil-teachers  and  their  general 
education  are  carried  on  in  the  day  school,  but  there  are  pupil-teacher  centres  as  in 
England.  In  towns  without  centres  the  head-masters  are  responsible  for  the  general 
education  of  the  pupil-teafchers,  and  are  expected  to  devote  nine  hours  each  week  to 
the  work,  outside  the  regular  school  hours.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  obtains  in  New  South  Wales. 

System  in  Ireland. — Chief  features  : — 

Two  classes  employed — 

{a)  Monitors,  13  years  old,  with  five  years'  course. 

[b)  Pupil-teachers,  16  years  old,  with  two  years'  course. 

General  education  given  in  day  schools  after  school  hours,  nine  hours 
each  week. 

No  responsibility  for  classes,  but  small  sections  taught  under  super- 
vision. 

Preparation  for  King's  scholarships. 

System  in  New  South  Wales, — Chief  features : — 

Age  of  admission,  from  14  to  18. 

Pour  years'  course. 

Responsibility  for  classes  throughout  the  course. 

General  education  given  in  day  schools — minimum  instruction,  one  hour 

each  day. 
Preparation  for  entrance  examination  to  training  schools. 

Of  the  three  systems  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  of  England  is  the  best 
organised.  It  provides  a  superior  preparation  for  admission  into  the  training  colleges, 
but  it  does  not  give  the  best  training  for  practical  teaching.  The  pupil-teacher  centres 
are  very  fine  institutions,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  make  half -day  attendances. 

The 
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The  centres  are  not  concerned  with  the  professional  part  of  the  pupil-teachers' 
equipment.  This  is  ohtained  during  half-day  attendances  in  the  primary  schools  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  professional  training  of  pupil-teachers  is  the  work 
of  the  head-teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  but  although  the  latter  are  freed  from 
the  responsibilities  of  teaching  a  class,  they  find  that  the  general  management  of 
their  schools  demands  so  much  of  their  attention  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  pupil-teachers.  The  half-time  principle 
does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  provide  a  thorough  practical  training  for  pupil- 
teachers. 

The  systems  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  while  on  the  whole  not  equal  to  that  of 
England,  the  employment  of  monitors  being  a  great  blot,  have  some  good  features, 
the  best  of  which  are  the  amount  and  character  of  the  professional  training  which  is 
given  in  some  schools,  in  teaching  sections  of  classes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head-masters,  and  the  admission,  to  a  two  years'  course,  of  candidates  of  maturer 
years  with  a  higher  grade  qualification. 

Opinions  of  the  System. — Public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pupil-teacher 
system  varies,  but  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  inspectors  and  teachers 
who  are  either  opposed  to  it  right  out  or  who  advocate  radical  alterations  in  it. 
Mr.  Coward,  speaking  as  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  England, 
says  that  the  system  has  to  continue — "amended,  under  new  conditions,  with 
different  conceptions  of  its  aim  and  scope."     (Chapter  XXX.) 

Mr.  Hughes  says  that  ''  the  system  is  slowly  disappearing  from  the  English 
schools,  and  that  it  is  not  even  economical,  much  less  efficient." 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  A.  MacCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board, 
quotes  in  his  annual  address,  1900,  the  following  words  from  the  report  of  a 
iJepartmental  Committee  on  the  pupil- teacher  system  (1898) :  The  system  "  has 
some  merits  as  well  as  many  defects ;  its  defects  are  so  serious  that  they  hope  to 
see  early  measures,  by  legislation  and  by  administration,  taken  by  the  Education 
Department  towards  its  ultimate  complete  reformation."  In  December,  1902,  the 
complete  reformation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  a  fine  class  of  girl  candidates  from 
the  higher  grade  schools,  well  prepared  in  general  subjects  and  specially  trained  in 
elementary  science,  was  seeking  admission  to  the  pupil-teacher  ranks  in  Birmingham. 
The  time-table  and  curriculum  of  the  pupil-toacher  centre  in  that  town  appear  in 
Chapter  XXX. 

It  was  observed  that  in  some  schools  in  the  largo  ])rovincial  towns  of  England, 
even  where  pupil-teacher  centres  existed,  pupils  remained  on  in  their  classes  to  the 
age  of  17  years,  and,  without  serving  a  term  as  pupil-teachers,  entered  the  day 
training  colleges  attached  to  the  Universities  to  qualify  as  primary  school  teachers. 
This  method  of  training  has  many  supportei's  in  England.  It  is  argued  by  them 
that  it  is  wrong  to  require  children  of  the  ages  of  13  to  15  or  even  16  years  of  age 
to  teach,  and  that  such  children  would  be  better  employed  in  learning  in  their  class 
the  subjects  necessary  as  a  preparation  to  become  teachers.  The  age  of  17,  advocates 
of  this  system  contend,  when  the  pupil  is  physically  and  intellectually  better 
equipped,  is  (juite  young  enough  for  him  or  her  to  start  learning  the  duties  of  a 
teacher ;  and  even  entering  at  this  age,  those  who  favour  the  system  maintain  that, 
while  it  is  advisable  during  the  period  of  training  that  frequent  opportunities  for 
gaining  practical  experience  should  be  given,  nothing  in  the  way  of  responsible 
class- teaching  should  be  imposed. 


TRAINING  COLLEGES,  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  which  is  held  by  the  Government  for 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  admission  into  training  colleges,  is  competitive,  and 
is  taken  by  pupil-teachers  on  the  completion  of  their  course.  There  are  three  grades 
of  passes  ;  but  as  the  accommodation  in  the  training  colleges  is  inadequate  for  all 
the  successful  candidates,  only  those  who  gain  first  or  second  passes  are  eligible  to 
enter.  All  who  pass  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  are  certified  as  assistant 
teachers,  and  may  qualify  for  the  certificate  examination  without  attendance  at  a 
training  college. 

Under 
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Under  the  New  South  Wales  system,  the  final  examination  of  pupil-teachers 
is  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  of  service,  provided  that  they  have  successfully 
passed  their  yearly  examinations.  Tlie  examination  is  competitive,  and  the  first 
fifteen  of  each  sex  on  the  list  of  successful  candidates  receive  scliolarships  of  the 
value  of  £72  per  annum.  The  next  ten  of  each  sex  receive  half-scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £36  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  female  students,  for  whom  a  residential 
training  school  is  provided,  board  and  lodging  are  provided  in  lieu  of  salary,  and  an 
allowance  of  £1  and  10s.  per  month  respectively  is  made.  The  remaining  candidates 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  training  schools  at  their  own  expense,  and  are  allowed 
all  the  privileges  of  those  holding  scholarships  and  half-scholarships.  Those  who  do 
not  enter  the  training  schools  arc  employed  as  ex-pupil  teachers,  and  receive 
appointments  to  small  schools  or  positions  in  the  country  as  assistants. 

England. — There  are  two  kinds  of  training  colleges  for  primary  education 
in  England — residential,  which  arc  private  institutions  chiefly  connected  with 
denominational  bodies ;  and  day,  which  are  unsectarian,  non- residential  (but  students 
must  lodge  in  approved  buildings),  and  arc  attached  to  a  University.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  training  colleges,  but  subsidises  the  two  classes  mentioned.  The  annual 
grant  to  residential  colleges  is  £60  per  annum  for  each  male  student,  and  £35  for 
each  female  ;  to  the  day  training  colleges  the  amounts  are  less.  No  salary  is  paid 
to  the  students.  The  day  training  college,  in  addition  to  normal  school  courses, 
affords  opportunities  to  the  best  students  for  a  University  training.  The  day  college 
is  much  in  favour  with  King's  scholars,  particularly  in  the  large  provincial  towns, 
and  with  many  educationists  who  desire  to  bring  primary  education  into  close  touch 
with  the  University. 

Two  types  of  English  training  colleges  are  described — one  residential  and 
undenominational,  the  other  a  day  training  college.  The  scope  of  the  work  in  the 
residential  college  is  set  out  fully ;  its  chief  features  are  the  drawing  syllabus, 
syllabus  of  manual  instruction,  course  of  general  science  and  Nature  study,  extended 
course  of  general  science.  The  general  course  is  for  two  years,  but  a  third  year  is 
added  for  the  best  men. 

Ireland. — The  Government  has  one  training  college  under  its  direct  manage- 
ment, and  subsidises  others.  The  Government  training  college  has  two  courses — a 
two  years'  course  for  King's  scholars,  and  a  one  year's  course  for  principals,  assistant 
teachers  of  national  schools,  and  University  graduates.  The  college  is  non-residential, 
but  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  expense,  out  of  the  annual  grants  for 
King's  scholars,  in  hostels  supervised  by  the  principals.  The  sexes  are  taught 
separately.  The  *' Example  School,"  which  is  attached  to  the  Model  School  of  this 
college,  affords  good  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  class  management.  The 
arrangements  in  the  college  for  teaching  science,  drawing,  and  agriculture,  are 
very  good. 

Scotland. — The  training  colleges  in  Scotland  are  denominational  institutions, 
but  are  under  Government  inspection,  and  are  subsidised  by  the  State.  Four  classes 
of  candidates  are  admitted : — 

1.  Those  with  a  matriculation  certificate  or  the  corresponding  Leaving  Certificate. 

(Chapter  XII.) 

2.  Pupil-teachers  with  Higher  Grade  Leaving  Certificate,  or  the  Matriculation 

Certificate  of  any  Scotch  University. 

3.  Non-pupil- teachers  with  Higher  Grade  Leaving  Certificate. 

4.  King's  scholars. 

King's  scholars,  who  have  taken  a  matriculation  pass,  enter  at  once  on  a 
graduation  course  at  a  University,  and  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  time  in  their 
professional  work  in  the  college.  The  colleges  are  non-residential,  but  females 
residing  away  from  their  homes  must  live  in  boarding-houses  certified  l)y  the  college 
authorities.  The  usual  course  is  for  two  years,  but  a  third  year  is  granted  to 
students  who  show  special  merit.  The  syllabus  of  the  Glasgow  United  Eree  Church 
Training  College  is  given  in  full.  The  main  features  in  the  curriculum  are  drawing, 
manual  instruction,  and  general  science. 

America. 
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America. — Admission  to  the  training  colleges  of  America  is  by  examination, 
and  candidates  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  course  at  a  high  school.  There  is 
no  special  preparation,  either  academic  or  professional,  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The 
examination  questions  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII  were  set  for  the  entrance 
examination  to  New  York  Training  College  in  January,  1903.  They  indicate  the 
standard  expected  from  candidates  seeking  admission.  The  chief  features  of  the 
American  training  colleges  are — 

A  course  of  two  years — generally  divided  into  four  half-yearly  periods. 

Free  tuition,  but  no  scholarships. 

Comprehensive  pedagogical  training. 

The  time  devoted  in  learning  to  teach. 

The  means  adopted  for  giving  practice  in  teaching. 

The  excellent  treatment  of  Nature  study  and  elementary  science. 

The  special  courses  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  college  graduates. 

The  organisation  and  equipment. 

The  training  school  systems  of  America  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  American  normal  schools  the  student  is  just 
commencing  to  learn  how  to  teach  when  the  British  pupil-teacher  is  about  finishing 
his  apprenticeship.  The  British  pupil-teacher,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18, 
receives  a  good  general  education  in  the  pupil-teacher  centre,  attending  one-half  of 
each  day,  and  some  professional  training  during  the  other  half ;  but  the  American 
student  spends  the  whole  of  this  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  high  school.  Por  two  years  more  the  British  student  adds  both  to  his 
academic  and  professional  knowledge  ;  the  American  student  devotes  the  two  years 
to  an  exclusively  pedagogical  training.  The  great  strength  of  the  American  training 
systems  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  educational  status  of  the  candidate  at  the  time 
of  admission,  and,  in  the  second  jilace,  in  the  character  of  the  practical  tr&.ining  and 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  syllabus,  which  realise  some  of  the  best  ideals  of 
education. 

Canada. — Canada  has  not  the  pupil-teacher  system,  but  has  training  schools 
to  which  candidates  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  17  and  18.  The  courses  are 
short  and  the  training  professional.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  provision 
for  preparing  teachers  for  elementary  classes  in  training  schools  attached  to  Model 
Schools.  The  course  in  this  class  lasts  only  four  months,  and  on  its  completion  the 
students  receive  appointments  to  elementary  schools.  Provincial  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  exist  in  the  important  cities  of  the  Province,  and  among  the  candidates  are 
teachers  who  have  already  had  some  experience  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
course  is  for  six  months,  and  is  confined  to  professional  subjects.  The  Normal  Training 
College  receives  candidates  of  not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  Al^ho  hold  the  qualification 
of  a  senior  leaving  certificate  from  a  Canadian  high  school,  or  that  of  a  graduate  in 
Arts  of  any  University  in  the  British  Dominion.  The  course  lasts  eight  months, 
and  the  training  is  professional  in  character. 

France. — Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Prench  training  schools  must 
hold  the  brevet  el6mentaire,  which  is  merely  an  elementary  certificate  of  upper 
primary  school  work.  They  are  admitted  on  the  results  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion,  but  not  before  the  age  of  1(5.  The  Prench  authorities  recognise  that  they  are 
not  getting  the  best  class  of  candidates  into  their  training  schools,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  render  the  teaching  service  more  attractive  to  the  better  pupils  who 
pass  through  their  splendid  upper  primary  schools.  In  our  own  State,  the  better 
boys  are  not  always  attracted  to  the  ranks  of  teachers.  If  in  the  Government 
Service,  they  are  not  found  in  the  employment  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  as  teachers.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question 
until  the  teacher  of  every  grade  gets  equal  rights  and  recognition  with  other 
branches  of  the  Public  Service.  It  seems  anomalous  that  trained  teachers  of  eight 
or  ten  years'  standing,  or  even  less,  should  be  promoted  to  other  Departments. 
After  spending  a  large  amount  of  money  on  these  young  persons,  with  a  special 
object  in  view,  the  State  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  services  as  teachers.  They 
naturally  accept  the  new  position,  with  its  increased  emoluments  and  opportunities 
for  promotion,  without  hesitation ;  but  there  should  be  no  reason  for  them  to  leave 
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the  service  for  which  they  were  specially  trained,  because  it  should  afford  them 
equal  advantages  with  other  Departments.  The  position  of  this  class  of  teachers 
demands  earnest  consideration,  for  the  success  of  the  system  is  largely  dependent 
pn  a  contented  service. 

The  most  important  features  in  the  training  schools  of  France  are : — 

The  work  of  the  practising  school,  especially   the  character  study  of  the 

individual  child. 
The  course  of  three  years — academic  and  professional. 
The  pedagogical  instruction. 
The  instruction  in  physical  and  natural  science,  hygiene,  and  agriculture. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Our  own  training  system  now  comes  under  review,  and  it  must  be  stated 
that  it  occupies  an  unsatisfactory  position  in  comparison  with  systems  investi- 
gated in  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  America.  Compared  with  countries 
where  pupil-teachers  are  employed,  our  system  makes  inadequate  provision  for 
teaching  its  pupil-teachers  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction.  The  pupil-teacher, 
entering  as  he  usually  does  about  the  age  of  14  or  15  from  our  Superior  Schools, 
must  be  carefully  instructed  throughout  his  course,  and  this  instruction,  which 
must  not  be  less  than  one  hour  daily,  has  to  be  given  by  head  teachers  and  mistresses 
outside  school  hours.  The  ordinary  hours  of  teaching  commence  at  9  o'clock  and 
last  till  after  4,  and  as  the  work  needs  almost  continuous  application  from  all 
teachers,  the  extra  hour's  instruction  comes  at  a  time  when  all  are  more  or  less 
jaded,  and  unfit  for  further  mental  effort.  The  teaching  has  been  described  as 
inadeqiiate ;  and  in  saying  so,  no  reflection  on  the  teachers  giving  it  is  intended. 
Teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  a  pupil-teacher  centre  with  its  staff 
of  specialists  and  its  superior  science  equipment.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  general  attainments  of  a  boy  taught  in  a  pupil-teacher  centre  and  one  taught  by 
the  teachers  of  a  day  school.  The  only  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  (in  so  far  as 
came  under  observation)  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  day-school  teachers 
are  in  Ireland  and  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  head  teachers  of  that  city,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  practice,  are  moving  for  the  establishment  of  a  pupil-teacher  centre. 
Our  system  then,  in  this  respect,  suffers  by  comparison  with  those  countries  where 
pupil-teacher  centres  exist.  Another  essential  point  of  difference  between  our  system 
and  those  of  other  countries  is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  teaching  expected  from  the 
pupil-teacher.  In  New  South  Wales  he  teaches  full  time  daily  in  charge  of  a  class, 
but  if  he  is  a  beginner  he  receives  much  kindly  assistance  from  his  principal.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  on  the  regular  staff  and  is  responsible  for  his  class.  The  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  centres  exist,  attends  on  half  days  only  at 
the  day  school,  and  is  not  responsible  for  classes  until  the  latter  part  of  his  term. 
This  arrangement,  it  has  been  stated,  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  because  the 
pupil-teacher  cannot  be  always  profitably  employed.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  pupil-teacher  in  New  South  Wales  has  a  more  responsible  position  than  the 
pupil-teacher  elsewhere. 

The  system  of  pupil- teachers  in  New  South  Wales  is  defective  in  the  following 
respects  : — 

(a)  The  age  of  admission  of  candidates  as  pupil- teachers. 

(ft)  The  standard  of  their  attainments  on  admission. 

(c)  The  practice  of  making  youths  responsible  for  teaching. 

(rf)  The  practice  of  daily  instruction  outside  ordinary  school  hours. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  training  schools  of  New  South  Wales  are  two  in  number,  residential  for 
females  and  non-residential  for  males,  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Three  classes  of  candidates  are  received  into  them 
— scholarship  (30  in  number),  half  scholarship  (20  in  number),  and  non-scholarship 
candidates,  and  only  those  pupil-teachers  who  pass  the  entrance  examination  are 
admitted.    The  term  of  training  lasts  for  one  year.     In  the  Tr^^ining  School  for 
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male  students,  Fort-street,  the  course  of  study  is  the  first  year  in  Arts  of  the  Sydney 
University.  All  the  students  are  taking  the  course  this  year,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  have  matriculated.  The  professional  training  consists  of  lectures  in  the  art  of 
teaching  and  practical  work  in  the  practising  schools.  Special  teachers  are  engaged 
for  drawing,  manual  instruction,  music,  physiology,  and  drill.  In  the  Training 
School  for  female  students.  Hurls  tone,  Ashfleld,  the  course  of  study  is  the  standard 
of  matriculation,  pass  Avork,  Sydney  University.  The  professional  training  consists 
of  lectures  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  management  of  classes  in  the  practising 
school.  Special  teachers  are  employed  for  drawing,  music,  drill,  physiology, 
kindergarten  (theory),  and  cookery. 

Buildings. — The  accommodation  at  the  Training  College  for  Male  Students 
consists  of  a  class-room  to  seat  about  thirty-six,  and  a  small  retiring-room.  The 
practising-school  is  an  unsightly  wooden  structure,  large  enough  to  work  three 
classes  comfortably.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  institution  for  teaching 
science,  but  students  visit  the  Technical  College  one  hour  each  week  for  instruction 
in  physics.  The  buildings  are  totally  unfitted  for  the  work  of  a  training  school, 
and  laboratories,  museums,  gymnasiums,  which  are  prominent  features  in  most 
schools  abroad,  do  not  exist.  The  Training  College  for  Females  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Ashfield,  in  spacious  grounds  well  laid-out;  but  the  rooms, 
while  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  at  Fort-street,  are  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  practising  scliool,  very  unsuitable  for  training  school  purposes.  There  is  no 
science  equipment. 

Courses, — The  courses  of  study  in  our  training  schools  are  too  comprehensive 
for  one  year's  work,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  professional  part  of  the  training — the 
lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  work  of  the  practising  school — suffers  in 
consequence.  If  both  sides  of  the  training  course  are  to  be  carried  on  together,  the 
academic  and  the  professional,  the  term  should  be  extended  to  two  years.  Such  an 
extension  would  allow  for  the  arrangement  of  a  complete  com'se  in  pedagogy.  In 
the  English  Training  Colleges,  whose  students  at  the  time  of  admission  are  better 
prepared  than  is  the  case  with  us,  the  courses  are  for  two  years.  In  the  Scotch 
Training  Colleges,  which  students  in  many  cases  enter  with  matriculation  passes, 
the  courses  are  for  two  years,  and  in  the  American  Colleges,  which  train  only  for 
professional  work,  the  courses  are  also  for  two  years. 

Staff, — The  staffing  of  our  training  schools  is  altogether  inadequate.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  over  seventy  students  in  Hurlstone  Training  School — a 
number  too  great  for  any  one  lecturer  to  teach  properly.  Under  existing  conditions, 
the  staff  should  be  largely  increased,  and  with  any  extension  of  the  scheme,  such  as 
the  provision  for  the  teaching  of  science  and  pedagogy,  additional  lecturers  must 
necessarily  be  appointed.  The  duties  of  principal  of  a  training  school  are  suffi- 
ciently onerous  to  engage  his  whole  time. 

Three  kinds  of  training  school  systems  have  been  described  in  the  chapters 
on  training  schools : — 

(a)  A  pupil-teacher  course  (starting  at  age  of  14),  followed  by  a  training  school 
course,  including  both  academic  amd  professional  subjects. 

{b)  A  secondary  school  course  of  general  education  (starting  at  age   of  18), 
followed  by  a  purely  prof(»ssional  training. 

{c)  A  secondary  school  course  of  general  education  (starting  at  age  of  17), 
followed  by  a  normal  course  at  a  University. 

The  first  system  is  common  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our  own  training 
schools  come  under  it;  the  s(»cond  sjstem  is  general  in  Europe  and  America  ;  the 
third  is  growing  in  favour  in  England,  particularly  in  those  towns  with  modern 
Universities.  After  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  three  systems,  based  upon 
personal  observation  in  each  case,  the  Commissioner  gives  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  third  system,  with  some  modification.  Tie  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  where  youths  of  immature  age,  whether  pupil -teachers  or  monitors,  are 
employed  to  instruct  their  fellow  pupils,  or  are  made  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
classes,  is  entirely  wrong.  He  therefore  is  opposed  to  the  system  of  pupil-teachers. 
The  second  system  supplies  a  good  training  for  teachers  who  will  engage  in 
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elementary  primary  instruction,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  brilliant,  ambitious 
students  who  are  needed  for  upper  primary  work.  In  this  respect  it  would  not 
suit  our  State,  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  train  our  students  to  fill  positions  in 
our  Superior  Schools.  The  third  system — with  the  following  modification — is 
reeoramended  in  place  of  our  present  system : — 

(a)  Standard  of  admission — The  leaving  certificate  of  a  Superior  or  High  School 

(such  as  the  Scotch  leaving  certificate)  ;  candidate  about  the  age  of  18. 

(b)  Two  years^  trainmg — general  and  p^^ojesaional — in  a  normal  school^  under 

the  Department  ofPublio  Instruction. 

(c)  A  University  course  for  the  best  students  on  the  completion  of  the  normal 

school  course — the  whole  time  to  be  spent  in  University  work. 

The  scheme  would  afford  a  suitable  training  for  that  important  class  of 
teachers,  those  responsil)le  for  the  success  of  primary  instruction,  and  also  provide 
the  staffs  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Superior  Schools. 

Admission  to  the  normal  school  should  be  by  competitive  examination.  The 
allowance  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  attract  the  better  class  of  candidates. 
Every  student  should  matriculate  not  later  than  the  second  year  of  the  course.  An 
examination  should  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  provisional  certificates  and 
promotion  to  the  University. 

The  alterations  proposed  in  the  training  system  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  statement : — 

A.  Abolition  of  present  pupil- teacher  system. 

B.  Establishment  of  normal  school  system  with  the  undermentioned  features — 

1.  Two  years'  course. 

2.  Complete  course  in  pedagogy. 

3.  Course  in  science. 

4.  General  education. 

5.  Professional  training. 

6.  Manual  training. 

7.  Physical  training. 

C.  Erection  of  new  buildings  for  normal  schools — day  classes — with  complete 

equipment  for  above-mentioned  courses. 

D.  Adequate  and  suitable  staffing. 

The  question  of  providing  teachers  for  small  schools  in  outlying  districts 
of  our  State  still  remains  for  consideration.  The  matter  is  one  of  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school.  The  present 
arrangement  is  not  satisfactory,  and  in  its  place  it  is  suggested  that  the  scheme  of 
training  in  District  Model  Schools,  which  prevails  in  parts  of  Canada,  be  substituted. 
The  District  Model  Schools  which  are  to  form  part  of  our  national  system  before 
long  will  make  very  suitable  institutions  for  training  candidates  for  ?*mall  schools. 


XIII. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Statistics  show  that  irregularity  of  attendance  in  our  State  Schools  has  been, 
and  still  is,  very  prevalent.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  the  permanent  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  from  year  to  year  have  directed  attention 
to  the  grave  defect  in  our  system,  and  suggested  means  of  removing  it.  This 
condition  of  things  is  due  to  the  indifference  of  parents  and  to  defects  in  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  The  apathy  displayed  by  parents 
is  deplorable.  Many  children  are  kept  away  from  school  half-days  and  whole  days 
for  the  most  trivial  of  reasons,  and  others  never  enter  a  school  from  January  to 
December.  So  long  as  the  former  make  seventy  days  attendance  in  a  half-year 
they  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  as  regards  the  latter,  they  are  not 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  The  feeling  in  the  community,  and  this  statement  is 
made  advisedly,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  regular  school 
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attendance.  This  opinion  is  forcibly  impressed  upon  one's  mind  after  visiting  sucli 
countries  as  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France.  In  the  schools  of  the  first-named 
country,  with  their  early  hours  of  attendance  in  some  cases,  and  their  long  hours  of 
regular  school- work,  punctual  and  regular  attendance  is  considered  a  sacred  duty 
by  the  parents.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  not  a  redeeming  feature  in  our 
school  attendance.  There  are  many  schools,  and  many  parents  in  this  State,  with 
just  as  high  conceptions  of  duty  as  those  attributed  to  the  Swiss ;  but  it  is  patent  to 
every  one  who  moves  through  the  streets  that  we  have  an  undesirable  class  growing 
up  in  our  midst,  receiving  no  education  whatever,  and  forming  a  menace  to  society. 
For  this  class,  and  for  those  who  attend  school  in  broken  periods,  with  no  satisfactory 
reason,  an  immediate  amendment  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  imperative. 

The  amendments  which  the  Chief  Inspector  set  forth  as  necessary  in  1895 
(Chapter  XLIII)  are  equally  applicable  to-day.  To  these  suggested  amendments 
one  other  of  great  importance  may  be  added,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  a  minimum  period 
of  attendance,  so  as  to  deal  with  cases  of  default  from  day  to  day.  Under  existing 
provisions  the  case  of  a  defaulter  cannot  be  dealt  with  until  months  elapse,  and  ia 
consequence  he  can  continue  his  irregular  practices  for  long  periods.  The  provision 
to  deal  with  children  not  in  attendance  at  any  school,  especially  those  found  in  the 
streets  during  school  hours,  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  amendments,  and  the 
most  vital  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Following  upon  the  amendment  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act,  the 
whole  scheme  of  school  attendance  should  be  reorganised,  and,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  will  have  to  undertake  the  work,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  School  Boards 
of  England  is  recommended.  For  the  proper  working  of  the  proposed  scheme  a 
sub-department  should  be  created,  and  placed  under  a  capable  organiser,  with  an 
efficient  staff. 

Under  the  English  system,  the  practice  of  returning  defaulters'  names  at  the 
end  of  half-years  and  dealing  with  their  cases  months  after  the  period  of  their 
default,  is  not  known.  In  the  Board  Schools  the  maximum  attendance  is  expected. 
The  matter  of  attending  seventy  days  as  a  minimum  in  a  half-year,  as  w^ith  us,  or 
any  other  specified  minimum,  has  no  place  in  their  system.  With  them  the  time  during 
which  every  child  must  attend  school  is  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  is  open. 

The  compulsory  clauses  and  the  discipline  of  the  English  school  are  both 
directed  towards  maintaining  a  full  school  att(»ndance.  In  our  schools,  the  attendance 
particularly  as  the  end  of  the  w^eek  approaches,  falls  oft",  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
teachers,  and  Friday  afternoon,  in  many  schools,  shows  reduced  numbers  in  the 
classes.  This  is  really  encoumged  by  the  minimum  standard  fixed,  for  a  boy  only 
requires  to  attend  a  little  more  than  an  average  of  three  days  a  week,  out  of  five,  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  clauses.  With  its  abolition,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  dealing  immediately  with  default,  a  marked 
improvement  in  attendance  would  soon  ensue.  The  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  by 
means  of  this  provision,  are  (mabled  to  maintain  very  high  percentage's  of  attendance. 
A  great  personal  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the  ten  half-day 
attendances  on  the  part  of  each  pupil,  and  a  sj)irit  of  emulation  is  encouraged,  and 
a  syst(*m  of  class  rewards  is  practised  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  Ilead-teachers 
are  specially  instructed  to  acquaint  the  father,  as  well  as  the  mother,  of  a  child  of 
its  absence,  and  teachers  must,  in  the  first  instance,  use  all  persuasion  in  their 
power  for  securing  an  improvement  in  the  attendauce  of  irregular  pupils.  In  some 
of  the  Board  Schools,  should  the  attendance  in  any  one  week  fall  below  the  general 
average,  a  list  of  the  worst  cases  is  prepared  and  forwarded  at  once  to  the  attendance 
officer  for  immediate  investigation.  If  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  officers  prove 
futile,  a  first  notice,  directing  attention  to  the  infringement  of  the  regulations,  is 
served  on  the  parents.  If  this  fails,  a  second  notice,  calling  upon  the  parent  to 
attend  before  a  Committee  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  summoned  before 
a  magistrate,  is  forwarded,  and  should  this  be  unheeded,  a  final  appeal,  pointing 
out  the  consequences  of  any  further  neglect,  is  issued.  Should  these  appeals  have 
no  effect  a  direction  to  prosecute  follows,  aud  the  defaulttT  is  summoned  to  the 
ordinary  police  court.  It  will  thus  be  seen  with  w^hat  vigilance  the  School  Boards 
watch  the  attendance  of  their  pupils,  and  with  what  tact  they  enforce  the  regulations. 
Prosecutions  in  this  State  in  the  case  of  those  guilty  of  breaches  of  the  compulsory 
clauses,  are  also  conducted  in  the  ordinary  courts,  but  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
America,  a  very  wise  provision  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts  for  the  hearing  of  all  such  cases.  In 
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In  New  York  the  compulsory  period  of  school  attendance  is  from  8  to  16  years 
of  age,  but  any  child,  between  14  and  16,  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful 
employment  or  service,  is  exempt  from  school  attendance.  The  enactment  is  a 
wise  one,  and  has  for  its  object  the  satisfactory  employment  of  a  lad  at  a  critical 
period  in  his  life.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  in  our  own  community  too  many 
boys  about  this  age  are  not  profitably  occupied. 

Truant  Schools. — There  are  children  in  all  countries  who  will  not  attend  school 
unless  under  the  severest  form  of  compulsion.  For  these,  truant  schools  are  necessary. 
In  England  every  important  town  has  its  institution  for  this  class  of  children,  and  the 
general  management  in  all  is  very  similar.  The  Drury  Lane  Industrial  School  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  which  provides  in  reality  a  home  for  children  of  the  poorest 
classes,  is  a  good  type  of  the  milder  form  of  truant  school.  The  discipline  of  the 
ordinary  public  school  has  no  attraction  for  most  of  these  boys,  the  instruction  is 
distasteful  and  above  their  capacity  very  often,  and  attendance  in  consequence  is 
irregular.  They  are,  therefore,  sent  to  such  schools  as  Drury  Lane,  where  they  are  fed, 
educated,  and  otherwise  cared  for.  The  school  work  is  restricted  to  a  plain  education, 
in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  industrial  branches.  This 
rational  division  of  subjects  supplies  just  the  training  necessary  for  this  class.  The 
success  of  such  schools  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  discipline  and  tact  of  the  staff. 
The  children  who  attend  them  are  not  vicious,  but  they  arc  wayward  and  peculiar. 
Harsh,  unsympathetic,  treatment  would  drive  them  away  from  the  school,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  firmness  is  necessary  for  successful  management.  The  government 
of  Drury  Lane  is  sympathetic  in  character,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  reform  aimed  at  has  in  manv  case  been  realised.  An 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  the  School  is  quoted  here  as  being 
particularly  apposite.  "  To  educate  and  train  these  little  arabs  of  the  alley  and  gutter 
is  the  primary  and  proper  mission  of  a  day  industrial  school,  and  by  lending  them  a 
helpful  hand,  and  giving  them  a  helpful  life,  there  is  abounding  testimony  that  the 
School  Board  for  London  is  diminishing  the  supply  of  *  hooligans  '  (our  larrikins) 
by  increasing  the  number  of  really  happy,  boyish  boys,  who  eventually  become 
honest,  self-supporting  men." 

For  the  more  incorrigible  lad  who  will  not  attend  the  public  school  there  arc 
schools,  termed  truant  schools,  the  management  of  which  differs  from  the  day 
industrial  school  in  respect  to  the  period  of  detention.  A  lad  sent  to  the  truant 
school  remains  there  for  about  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  is 
licensed  out  to  attend  a  Board  School  on  the  condition  that  he  attends  regularly. 
Should  he  fail  to  fulfil  this  condition  he  is  readmitted  to  the  truant  school,  where 
he  is  compelled  to  spend  about  four  months.  At  the  end  of  the  time  he  is  again 
licensed  out  to  a  Board  School  on  the  usual  condition,  and  should  he  again  fail  to 
attend  regularly  he  is  sent  back  to  the  truant  school  for  a  longer  period,  generally 
about  five  months.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  practice  just  described  that  great 
care  is  taken  by  the  authorities  to  improve  the  character  of  the  lad.  The  training 
consists  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  in  elementary  standard,  and  instruction  in 
technical  branches  by  skilled  trade  masters. 

The  truant  school  does  not  give  the  freedom  of  the  day  industrial  school.  It 
deals  with  a  different  class  of  lads,  and  a  form  of  discipline  more  severe,  though  just 
and  kind,  is  maintained.  In  the  Upton  Hoad  School,  the  dining-room,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  dormitories  are  all  satisfactory  features  of  the  organisation,  and  the  equipment 
includes  a  gymnasium,  a  fine  swimming-bath,  and  hot  and  cold  water  baths.  A 
fair  amount  of  time  is  given  to  recreation,  but  study  and  work  are  very  constant 
throughout  the  week.  Special  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  clergymen  of 
each  denomination  once  a  week,  and  the  boys  attend  their  respective  churches  on 
Sunday,  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  of  like  faith.  In  one  of  the  truant  schools 
it  is  noted  that  many  friends  in  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  situated  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  school,  and  invite  the  boys  to  social  gatherings. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  a  truant  school  in  Sydney  has  long  been  felt. 
Habitual  truanting  is  far  too  common  in  our  midst,  and  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
evil  is  as  suggested.  Amendment  of  the  Act  as  indicated  will  result,  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  a  much  improved  attendance,  but  there  are  boys  in  our  city  for  whom 
nothing  short  of  the  truant  school  will  be  a  sufficient  deterrent. 

No 
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No  reform  can  begin  at  the  top,  and  as  the  reforms  the  Commissioner 
proposes  to  recommend  must  depend  woon  regular  and  full  school-attendance  as  an 
initial  condition,  some  new  principles  must  be  introduced  into  the  present  Public 
Instruction  Act  of  New  South  Wales.  Compulsory  education,  in  its  full,  complete 
sense,  must  become  a  live  and  educative  force  before  the  higher  developments  of 
public  education  can  be  hopefully  undertaken.  The  basical  improvements,  reduced 
to  cardinal  issues,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  abolition  of  a  minimum  attendance. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  means  to  secure  full  and  regular  attendance,  and 

of  corrective  influences  to  such  an  end. 

The  present  Amending  Bill  before  Parliament  contains  all  the  essential 
provisions  for  effecting  tlie  improvements  in  question.  The  Bill  abolishes  the  period 
of  default,  and  provides  for  truant  schools,  tin  til  this  measure  becomes  law  nothing 
can  be  attempted  in  these  all-important  directions.  The  Commissioner's  immediate 
recommendations  are  subjoined : — 

1.  Abolition  of  minimum  attendance  so  as  to  deal  with  default  from  day  today. 

2.  Establishment  of  one  class  of  truant  schools  on  such  a  broad  basis  as  to 

include  the  best  features  of  these  distinct  types  of  schools  at  present  in 
vogue  in  London.  This  is  practically  met  by  the  present  Bill,  inasmuch 
as  the  period  of  detention  is  left  to  the  Minister ;  it  can  be  for  years,  or  for 
shorter  periods,  or  simply  for  daily  attendances,  as  may  be  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

3.  Establishment  of  Special  Courts  for  the  hearing  of  juvenile  cases.     A  special 

Act  should  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  unless  provision  can  be  incorporated 
in  the  present  Public  Instruction  Amending  Bill. 

Most  of  the  administrative  details  must  be  provided  for  in  Regulations,  and 
the  more  important  of  these  are  comprised  in  the  following  ; — 

1.  Division  of  the  State  into  districts  solely  for  the  working  of  the  school 

attendance  provisions. 

2.  Instructions  to  teachers  and  attendance  officers  as  to  their  respective  and 

mutual  duties. 

3.  The  specification  of  definite  lines  to  govern  the  junctures  of  caution  and 

prosecution,  and  the  issue  of  exemption  certificates. 

The  Commissioner's  report  contains  all  the  necessary  data  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  he  will  be  prepared  in  due  course,  when  the  Act  has  been  amended,  to 
assist  in  the  compilation  of  such  regulations  as  he  has  indicated. 

Permanent  Industrial  Schools. — The  work  of  reforming  the  worst  classes  of 
boys  is  conducted  in  England  in  the  Permanent  Industrial  Schools.  The  boys  are 
either  sent  to  training-ships  as  the  *' Shaftesbury"  and  ''Exmouth"  or  placed  in 
homes  or  barracks  on  the  land.  The  shortest  period  of  detention  on  the  •  ■  Shaftesbury  " 
is  eighteen  months,  and  this  the  captain  thinks  is  little  enough  if  complete  reformation 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  chief  features  of  the  ship  are  the  instruction  in  seamanship, 
to  which  is  added  practical  experience  in  sailing  a  vessel  ;  the  physical  training, 
which  is  carried  out  on  Sandow's  principle  ;  and  the  classes  for  instruction  in 
technical  branches  necessary  to  make  the  boys  more  efficient  as  seamen.  The  latest 
statistics  show  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  get  positions  in  the  Royal  Navy 
and  merchant  service.  The  care  over  the  lads  does  not  end  wdth  their  departure 
from  the  ship.  A  shipping  agent,  who  is  on  the  staff,  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
finding  positions  on  ships  for  those  who  are  eligible,  and  looking  after  their  interests 
when  they  return  to  port.  He  performs  a  similar  duty,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
for  those  apprenticed  on  land,  and  the  supervision  in  both  cases  is  continued  to  the 
age  of  18  years.  The  practice  of  permitting  the  good-conduct  boys  on  the  ship  to 
visit  their  homes  once  a  year  for  a  few  days  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  discipline  of  the  ship  that  the  boys  return  punctually  on  the  expiration 
of  their  leave,  and  that  the  privilege  has  never  been  abused. 

On  the  matter  of  organisation  in  reformatory  schools  of  the  character  of  the 
"  Shaftesbury "  the  captain  holds  some  well-defined  views.  He  is  in  favour  of 
establishing  barracks  on  land  near  the  shore.  He  disapproves  of  a  ship  as  a 
dwelling-place.    He  considers  that  a  ship  has  several  drawbacks  to  a  proper  training — 
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insufficient  space,  trouble  through  infectious  and  contagious  disease,  continual 
expenses  for  repairs.  In  place  of  the  sailing  ship  he  advocates  the  use  of  a  steam 
tender  by  means  of  which  the  boys  would  get  the  experience  and  preparation 
necessary  for  positions  in  modern  sea-going  ships. 

The  Philanthropic  Home,  Redhill,  Surrey,  a  private  reformatory,  is  a  splendid 
property,  of  large  extent,  and  offers  plenty  of  scope  for  agricultural  training,  which 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  institution.  The  Home  is  organised  on  the  family 
principle,  and  the  300  boys  in  attendance  live  in  five  separate  houses.  After  the 
course  of  agriculture  each  boy  is  given  the  opportunity  of  learning  a  trade.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  term,  employment  is  found  for  the  boys  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies,  and  their  welfare  is  carefully  considered  for  at  least  four  years  after  their 
discharge  from  the  school. 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  established  a  reformatory  in  Basto,  in  the 
Kristiania  Fiord,  for  its  juvenile  offenders.  The  present  superintendent  was 
commissioned  by  his  Government  a  few  years  ago  to  visit  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  America,  and  inquire  into  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the 
reformatories  in  those  countries.  On  his  return  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Basto  Reformatory.  The  two  most  important  features  of  organisation  which  he 
introduced  are  the  principle  of  homes  and  the  classification  by  age.  There  are 
three  homes,  each  under  its  own  master  and  assistants,  and  each  with  its  own  school, 
workshops,  and  gardens.  The  boys  only  meet  in  common  in  the  chapel,  the  dining- 
room  (in  divisions),  and  on  the  drill-ground.  The  youngest  home  includes  the 
pupils  under  12  years  of  age,  the  middle  home  those  between  12  and  15,  and  the 
senior  home  those  above  15.  According  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  division  on  the  basis  of  age  gives  the  best  moral  results. 
Although  there  are  excellent  natural  opportunities  at  Basto  for  a  nautical  training, 
nothing  is  done  in  that  direction.  While  some  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
construction  of  the  dormitories,  the  institution,  on  the  whole,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  The  boys,  under  their  officers,  form  a  happy  little  settlement,  and 
are  occupied  in  attending  school,  cultivating  the  land,  and  learning  various  trades. 

In  the  matter  of  reformatory  schools,  our  State  has  little  to  learn  from  those 
of  other  countries.  The  "Shaftesbury"  Training  ship  gives  a  good  preparation  for 
service  in  sea-going  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  majority  of  the  lads  going  out 
every  year  enter  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  merchant  service.  In  this  respect,  more 
should  be  done  in  our  Training  Ship  to  prepare  lads  for  a  sea-going  life.  In  its 
general  organisation  and  discipline  the  "  Sobraon  "  is  unequalled. 

Reformatories  for  girls  in  other  parts  have  no  features  which  are  not  known 
to  us,  and  in  the  Parramatta  Girls'  Industrial  School  our  State  has  an  institution  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  community.  The  Carpenterian  Reformatory  for  boys,  in  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  buildings  will  admit,  is  well  organised,  and  is  doing  highly 
creditable  work.  The  best  results,  however,  can  only  be  realised  when  the 
Government  has  its  own  buildings.  The  principle  of  dividing  the  boys  into  families 
and  classifying  them  according  to  age,  as  is  done  at  Basto  and  Redhill,  is  strongly 
recommended. 


XIV. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

The  subject  is  a  very  vexed  one,  and  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  In  some  continental  countries, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  separate  classes  for  the  sexes  are  provided 
in  all  the  large  cities,  in  both  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  feeling 
there  is  opposed  to  co-education.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  separate  classes 
and  mixed  classes  in  the  large  cities,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  feeling  is 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system.  In  America  the  mixed  system  is  very 
general,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  of 
that  country.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  scheme  for  the  development  of 
high  schools,  advocates  three  distinct  courses  of  study  in  each  school — a  general 
course  to  be  taken  by  both  sexes  in  copaiiion,  w  ith  a  provision  for  separate  specialised 
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courses.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  high  schools  with  these 
conditions  should  be  open  to  both  boys  and  girls.  This  system,  he  considers,  is  a 
natural  one,  and,  when  properly  conducted,  conduces  to  better  discipline  and  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  thought  and  feeling.  While  he  believes  that  the  mixed 
system,  on  the  plan  proposed,  is  in  accordance  with  a  true  theory  of  education,  he 
also  supports  it  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  convenience.  Dr.  Macalister  favours 
the  teaching  of  the  sexes  together  throughout  their  school  life,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  institution  under  his  care  supports  his  belief  as  to 
the  value  of  the  system.  Dr.  Bailie t,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  strongly 
advocates  co-education,  and  as  strongly  opposes  artificial  separation.  In  New 
York  the  feeling  in  favour  of  co-education  is  not  strong.  The  Girls'  High  School 
in  that  city,  which  was  opened  about  twelve  months  ago,  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
replete  with  the  most  modern  equipment,  includmg  two  gymnasiums,  and  has 
accommodation  for  2,500  pupils.  In  the  majority  report,  which  appears  in  the 
Boston  School  Document,  No.  19,  1870,  the  Committee  refers  to  the  objection  raised 
by  physicians  to  co-education,  and  recommends  mixed  classes  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  both  classes  of  high  schools,  Latin  and  English,  and  in  the  primary  schools  of 
that  citv. 

Eoreign  educationists  hold  different  views  on  co-education,  as  investigated  in 
America.  Dr.  Schlce,  Germany,  considers  that  co-education,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  advantageous  ;  Professor  Waetzoldt,  Germany,  doubts  whether  it  has  a 
moral  advantage ;  Professor  Hausknecht,  Germany,  says  that  as  a  principle  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  separate  sexes  ;  Mile.  Dugard,  France,  says  that  the 
appearance  of  the  classes  in  mixed  schools  seem  to  her  even  better  than  in  the 
separate  schools ;  Anna  Bentzen,  Norway,  from  the  moral  standpoint,  sees  only 
healthy  results  from  American  co-education.  The  physical  condition  of  the  pupils 
does  not  impress  her,  but  this  she  does  not  attribute  to  the  mixed  teaching.  In 
regard  to  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question,  considering  the  great  expense  in 
equipping  laboratories  for  separate  teaching,  she  favours  the  principle  of  co-education. 

The  summarised  views  of  two  eminent  educationists,  of  England  and  America, 
are  given : — 

Mr.  Sadler,  England,  favours  a  separate  course  of  study  after  the  girl  has 
reached  the  age  of  about  13. 

Dr.  Harris,  America,  advocates  co-education  throughout  the  whole  school 
career. 

The  Commissioner's  personal  conviction  is  that  co-education  is  desirable,  but, 
considering  that  our  largest  schools  have  been  organised  and  conducted  on  the 
separate  system  for  so  many  years,  he  does  not  propose  any  change  regarding 
them.  In  the  scheme  of  superior  schools  with  specialised  courses  which  he  has 
recommended,  the  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  co-education  might  be  introduced 
with  benefit ;  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  training  schools,  the  classes  should 
be  co-educational.  The  Commissioner  certainly  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
co-educational  teaching  which  exists  at  present  in  our  schools. 


XV. 

INSPECTION  V.  EXAMINATION. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

This  is  a  much  vexed  question  in  our  midst.  In  Chapter  LI  I  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  set  forth  as  impartially  as  possible  the  evidence  collected  on  the 
point.  The  Commissioner  has  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  the  New  South 
Wales  teaching  experience,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  he  has,  of  course, 
in  common  with  all  other  New  South  Wales  teachers,  been  subjected  to  the 
examination  process.  Personally  he  has  no  grievance  against  it.  He  has  always 
recognised  it  as  a  method  which  the  controlling  minds  of  the  Department 
deem  it  necessary  to  folloiv  in  the  interests  of  proper  school  organisation.  He 
carried  away  with  him,  therefore,  in  his  investigations  nothing  of  that  resentment 
which  teachers  arc  usually  credited  with  feeling  against  the  examination  process. 
An  earnest  teacher  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  an  intelligent  examination  of  his  school ; 
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but  then  it  is  submitted  that  ho  would  profit  far  more  if  the  Inspector  were  freed 
from  this  huge  mechanical  duty,  and  left  at  liberty  to  confer,  advise,  and  sympa- 
thetically instruct  the  teacher,  not  once  in  a  year,  but  as  many  times  as  practicable. 
An  element  of  the  matter  that  strikes  one  forcibly  is  the  fact  that  the  large  nimiber 
of  teachers  in  our  service  have  not  been  eflBciently  trained,  and  these  would  profit 
best  when  coming  into  contact  with  their  Inspectors,  if  the  latter  came  to  them  as  a 
sympathetic  force,  imparted  instruction  in  methods,  and  gave  general  advice 
according  to  the  needs  of  those  concerned.  The  word  reform  is  in  everybody's 
mouth  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  this  State,  and  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  popular  cry  and  the  proper  need  for  development  and 
improvement.  A  reactionary  spirit  is  too  often  mistaken  for  a  reform  movement. 
We  have  had  examination  so  Ions:  that  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
reaction  against  it.  Probably  if  we  had  had  inspection  methods  all  this  time,  there 
Avould  be  a  determinate  outcrv  for  examination.  The  Commissioner  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  his  mind  clear  on  this  point,  and  to  treat  the  question  purely  from  the 
standpoint  as  to  Avbich  process,  considering  cvoryfhing,  is  best  for  the  educational 
service  of  the  State,  and  his  conclusions,  as  set  forth  at  the  end  of  Chapter  LII,  are 
as  follow : — In  conclusion,  the  Commissioner  is  convinced  that  in  all  countries 
where  there  is  a  well-regulated  system  of  public  instruction  the  process  of  inspection 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  examination.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  examination  has  been  so  continuously  followed  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Commissioner  recognises  that  there  may  be  felt  some  natural  hesitation 
in  at  once  abandoning  it  in  favour  of  that  of  inspection.  Any  risks  involved  in 
such  a  change  would,  however,  be  fully  provided  for  if  the  power  be  given  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  to  order  the  examination  of  a  school  where  he  deems  such 
a  course  to  be  necessary,  either  from  his  own  observation  or  the  report  of  the  local 
Inspector. 

The  only  argument  against  this  alteration  is  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
release  teachers  from  this  so-called  check  upon  their  work.  ^J  o  that  it  can  be  replied 
that  the  inspectorial  service  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  bodies  of  men  that  could  be  got  together  in  any  country,  and  the 
Commissioner  feels  sure  that  they  would  be  just  as  well  able  to  keep  their  finger 
upon  the  pulse  of  school  work  without  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  school 
examination  as  in  use  to-day.  He  subscribes  most  heartily  to  the  opinions  he  has 
quoted  against  the  examination  process,  and  all  his  observations  have  tended  to 
sustain  him  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  trust  the  teacher  more,  and  give  the 
Inspector  a  freer  hand  to  direct  and  advise  those  who  have  to  work  under  him. 


XVI. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

rj.  W.  TURNER.] 

In  this  paper  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  country  people  in  New 
South  AVales  is  dealt  with.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Educational  Conference  of  1902  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  show  the  opinions  of  several 
of  our  more  experienced  Inspectors  upon  the  question  of  rural  schools.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  that  Conference  no  definite  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  although 
the  subject  was  comprehensively  discussed.  It  therefore  impressed  itself  on  the 
Commissioner's  mind  as  a  matter  to  which  he  should  pay  special  attention  while  on 
his  investigations.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  information  furnished  in  Chapter  LVIII 
that  the  subject  has  been  effectively  dealt  with  in  America.  The  illustrations  given 
will  show  the  methods  adopted.  The  evidence  quoted  is  from  sound  practical  men, 
who,  unlike  educationists  in  most  other  countries  visited,  have  had  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  educating  a  population  scattered  in  small  aggregations  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  country.  The  central  school  system  in  America  appeals  to  one 
strongly  as  a  solution  of  the  trouble,  and  as  is  done  in  America,  the  child  should 
be  brought  to  the  school  and  not  the  school  to  the  child.  Speaking  from  personal 
experience  there  is  excellent  material  in  the  country  districts  for  teachers  to  work 
upon,  but  as  matters  now  are,  many  a  bright  boy  and  girl  are  shut  off  from,  the 
avenues  of  knowledge,  just  when  the  mind  is  beginning  to  work,  ^nd  the  interest  in 
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learning  to  quicken.  As  regards  families  so  scattered  as  to  be  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  school,  nothing  much  can  be  done  beyond  what  the  Department  is  now 
attempting,  but  what  the  Commissioner  is  most  concerned  about  is  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  education  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  raising  it  in  a 
marked  and  definite  way.  In  this  connection  it  suggests  itself  that  parents  stand 
in  need  of  some  enlightenment  on  this  matter.  At  present  they  do  not  realise  the 
difference  between  school  and  school.  In  every  small  centre  of  population  parents 
agitate  until  they  get  a  school  building,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
multiplication  of  these  small  schools  deprives  their  children  of  a  lot  of  advantaj?es 
appertaining  to  schools  of  a  higher  standard.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  the 
city  has  all  the  educational  advantage^,  and  that  the  country  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  lower  grade  standard  of  instruction. 

Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  home  to  the  parents  concerned  the  great 
difference  between  the  standard  of  instruction  in  Provisional,  or  Ninth  or  Tenth 
Class  Schools,  and  in  that  of  a  Third  or  Fourth  Class  School.  If  parents  could  be 
led  to  dispossess  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  by  getting  a  certain  amount  of 
Government  money  spent  in  small  centres  of  population  they  were  consulting  the 
best  interests  of  their  children,  a  great  reform  would  be  effected,  because  it  is  not 
merely  the  establishment  of  any  sort  of  school  that  means  the  advancement  of  their 
children's  education,  but  rather  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  wUl  result  in 
their  children  being  thoroughly  taught  to  the  standard  of  town  schools. 

If  our  Inspectors  were  instructed  to  continuously  address  the  parents  in  the 
different  centres  on  this  point,  the  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  Department  would 
have  less  applications  for  the  establishment  of  small  schools  teaching  the  three 
"  R's/*  and  that  these  small  communities  would  combine  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  higher  standard,  which  would  give  their  children  almost  equal 
advantages  with  those  attending  schools  in  the  populous  areas.  In  this  connection 
the  Department  should  undoubtedly  assist  parents  in  the  matter  of  conveying 
children  to  schools  so  established. 

One  good  concentrated  school  would  supply  the  educational  wants  of  a 
community  which  now  has  to  rely  on  several  small  schools  of  no  particular  character. 

The  amalgamation  of  several  small  schools  into  a  school  of  the  Fourth  Class^ 
for  elample,  would  ensure,  in  the  first  place,  the  appointment  of  a  head  teacher 
of  good  attainments,  and  trained  assistant  teachers.  With  the  better  qualified 
teachers  higher  standards  of  work  could  be  reached.  A  parent  would  not  be  under 
the  expense  or  inconvenience  of  sending  his  child  from  home  if  he  wished  to  give 
him  a  good  education.  The  local  Central  School  could  be  so  organised  that  there 
would  be  no  general  necessity  for  such  a  course.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  city  schools,  could  be  taught  in  the  Central  School. 

The  establishment  of  Central  Schools  need  not  in  any  way  clash  with  the 
District  Model  Schools.  The  former  are  intended  to  give  certain  educational 
advantages  to  children  living  away  from  towns,  the  latter  are  designed  to  give  the 
best  public  school  education  to  the  children  of  a  town  and  district.  The  District 
Model  School  no  doubt  would  have  a  wide  curriculum,  and  possibly  would  teach 
some  subjects  beyond  the  course  of  the  Central  School,  and  some  parents,  for  very 
good  reasons,  might  desire  to  send  their  children  to  it.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  such 
parents,  it  might  be  considered  advisable  to  have  a  scheme  of  scholarships  providing 
admission  from  the  Central  Schools,  on  the  completion  of  the  course  by  the  pupils, 
to  the  District  Model  Schools. 

On  the  mere  question  of  cost,  the  Central  School  system  would  prove  cheaper 
than  the  present  arrangement  of  separate  small  schools,  because  the  Department 
would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  building  and  repairing  small  schools,  as  well  as 
of  paying  salaries  to  teachers,  and  providing  school  material.  Even  if  the  scheme 
cost  more,  the  great  benefit  conferred  upon  the  children  in  the  matter  of  providing 
a  higher  education  would  warrant  the  change. 

The  Commissioner  makes  these  recommendations  because  he  feels  convinced 
that  the  community  would  benefit  considerably  if  our  small  schools  were  considerably 
reduced  in  number,  and  a  more  uniform  quality  of  education  given  to  the  whole  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  At  present,  without  doubt,  the  children  of  the  towns  and 
cities  have  many  educational  advantages  over  the  children  spread  through  the 
country, 
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XYII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

1.  That  a  Kindergarten  Training  OoUege  should  be  established. 

2,  That  as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient  trained  teachers  of  Kindergarten  the  subject 
should  be  taught  in  all  infant  schools,  and  schools  with  a  first  class  in  which 
female  assistants  are  employed. 

8.  That  until  the  Kindergarten  Training  College  is  establised  students  in  Hurlstone 
Training  School  should  be  regularly  instructed  in  the  subject,  theory  and 
practice. 

4.  That  manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 

the  primary  school  to  form  a  link  between  the  Kindergarten  occupations  and 
the  manual  work  of  the  superior  schools. 

That  the  instruction  given  in  manual  training  in  the  higher  classes  should  be 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  and  in  accordamse  with  the  standards  fully  set 
forth  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

That  all  material,  tools,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  manual  training  workshops 
should  be  provided  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils. 

5.  That  a  superintendent  of  drawing  should  be  appointed  to  re-organise  the  whole 
method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  a  suitable  man  is  obtained  from 
the  accredited  art  centres  of  London.  The  information  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  teaching  of  drawing  {see  Chapter  XX)  will  show  what  is 
being  done  in  London,  and  it  means  everything  to  the  proper  reconstruction 
of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  our  schools  that  a  man  of  all-round  qualifi- 
cations should  be  secured. 

6.  That  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  should  be  remodelled 

with  a  view  to  the  definite  teaching  of  science,  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  The  Commissioner  has  collected  a  variety  of  information  on  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  in  upper  primary  schools,  but  he  would  strongly 
urge  that  the  French  system  be  followed  in  its  general  outlines,  {See  Chapter 
IX,  and  time-table,  Chapter  XIV.) 

7.  That  the  course  of  domestic  economy,  as  taught  in  the  girls'  departments  of  our 

primary  schools,  should  be  considerably  enlarged.  At  present  such  course  is 
confined  to  cookery  and  needlework.  The  extra  subjects  that  should  be 
included,  and  soundly  taught,  are  laundry  work,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  other 
house-keeping  methods.  These  will  necessitate  careful  selection,  and  sufficient 
data  can  be  supplied  from  which  to  make  an  appropriate  choice. 

8.  That  when   the  teaching  of  the  subjects  recommended  for  girls'  has  been 

sufficiently  extended,  the  principle  followed  in  England,  America,  and  Prance, 
of  appointing  inspectresses  should  be  adopted.  This  course  is  not  recommended 
in  regard  to  general  education,  but  in  connection  with  the  special  teaching  of 
feminine  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  such  work  Avill  be  better  supervised  by 
women, 

9#  That  moral  and  civic  instruction  should  be  considerably  expanded,  and  more 
definitely  taught.  At  present  in  our  schools,  beyond  scripture  lessons  and 
a  somewhat  technical  programme  of  temperance  instruction,  the  subject  is  not 
nystematically  taught.  In  France  and  America  the  range  of  specific  teaching 
iu  these  subjects  may  be  said  to  have  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  every 
requirement.  In  teaching  of  patriotism,  good  manners,  and  practical  citizen- 
ship, the  system  in  those  countries  is  very  thorough.  New  South  Wales  could 
advantageously  follow  their  example.     {See  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  XIII.) 

10,  A»  regards  co-education  the  Commissioner  refrains  from  submitting  a  recom- 
mendation, It  prevails  largely  in  England,  and  it  finds  favour  in  America,  but 
not  upon  the  Continent.  There  may  be  things  good  in  themselves,  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  adopt  for  the  very  best  of  reasons.  In  all  our  largo 
schools  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  to  suddenly  alter  this  arrangement  would, 
lead  to  the  confusion  of  our  teaching  methods,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
to  CQmOf  to  disorganisation.  If  the  arrangement  of  pupils  in  mixed  classes  be 
decided  upon  it  should  he  very  gradually  introduced.  11. 
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11.  That  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  be  amended 

to  provide  for : — 

(a)  The  abolition  of  a  stated  minimum  attendance  so  as  to  deal  with  default 

from  day  to  day. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  truant  schools. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  special  Courts  for  the  hearing  of  juvenile  cases. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  special  schools  for  newsboys  and  other  working 

lads. 

12.  That  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  our  Public  School  Training  System  be  made 

in  the  following  directions  : — 

A.  Abolition  of  present  pupil-teacher  system. 

B.  Establishment  of  a  training  school  system  with  the  following  features : — 

1.  Age  of  admission  to  be  not  less  than  17  years. 

2.  Standard  of  admission  to  be  that  of  the  completed  course  in  a 

superior  or  high  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  The  course  to  be  of  two  years,  and  to  comprise  the  following : — 

(a)  General  education, 
(fi)   Professional  training. 

(c)  Complete  course  in  pedagogy. 

(d)  Pull  course  in  science. 

(e)  Manual  training. 
(/)  Physical  training. 

C.  A  university  course  for  the  best  students  on  the  completion  of  the 

training  school  course — students  to  be  free  from  teaching  in  schools. 

D.  Construction  of  new  buildings  for  training  school  purposes — complete 

equipment  for  general  and  scientific  teaching  to  be  provided. 

E.  Esrablishment  of  classes  in  the  District  Model  Schools  for  the  training 

of  teachers  of  small  schools,  which  will  not  come  within  the  scope  bf 
the  centralised  scheme. 

13.  That  the  process  of  inspection  should  be  substituted  for  examination. 

14.  That  the  central  school  system,  so  successful  in  America,  should  be  brought 
gradually  into  operation  in  this  State.  To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  no 
more  small  schools  be  erected  until  it  has  been  ascertained  whether  or  not  it  is 
practicable  to  centralise  the  teaching  for  the  district  concerned.  As  regards 
groups  of  existing  small  schools,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  in 
certain  localities,  and  to  extend  the  principle,  without  undue  sacrifice,  if  initial 
results  proved  satisfactory. 

15.  In  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  school  buildings  and  the  seating  arrange- 
ments the  Commissioner  does  not  propose  to  submit  specific  recommendations, 
because  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  alterations  and  re-an^angemcnts 
entailed  could  not  be  carried  out  without  enormous  expense.  He  will  content 
himself  with  calling  attention  to  the  methods  adopted  in  other  countries,  which 
make  for  all  that  is  best  in  hygiene  and  teaching  convenience  : — 

{a)  Single  class-rooms  to  accommodate  about  fifty  pupils  are  preferred  to 
the  long  rooms  in  which  from  four  to  six  classes  are  taught.  Such 
rooms  are  more  easily  ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated,  and  the  teacher 
is  greatly  assisted  by  the  isolation. 

(ft)  As  regards  the  furniture  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement. 
The  school  furniture  in  use  in  our  schools  is  of  the  most  obsolete  type, 
long,  plain,  backless  forms,  and  the  long  desk  being  mostly  in  use. 
In  a  few  of  our  superior  schools  there  is  some  good  furniture  which 
has  been  imported  from  Canada.  The  best  type  of  school  furniture  is 
seen  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Swiss  style  of  desk 
cannot  be  made  in  our  own  State,  from  our  own  timber,  and  supplied 
to  our  schools. 
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xvin. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  this  Report  as  to  the  character  of  the 
existing  system  of  primary  education  of  this  State,  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
improvements  which,  in  your  Commissioners'  judgment  should  be  effected  therein, 
it  remains  but  to  add  that  the  following  Extended  Report,  Chapters  I  to  LVIII, 
is  not  really  of  the  nature  of  an  Appendix.  It  expresses  in  greater  detail  the 
Commissioners'  opinions,  and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded ;  it  affords 
fuller  information  as  to  the  operation  or  character  of  other  educational  systems ;  it 
focuses  information  upon,  and  discusses  with  greater  thoroughness,  many  of  the 
more  important  features  of  education  and  instruction.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  these  Summaries,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
give  only  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  general  question. 

Later,  your  Commissioners  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  for  your 
Excellency's  acceptance  a  report  upon  other  branches  of  education. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servants, 


G.  H.  KNIBBS, 
J.  W.  TURNER. 


3  December,  1903. 
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Appendix  to  Summarised  Report. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

(1.)  Conclusions. — The  following  synopsis  of  conclusions  expresses  the  opinions 
of  the  Commissioners  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible  in  reference  to  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  several  chapters  written  by  them.  In  many  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
they  appear  at  the  termination  of  the  various  chapters.  Without  necessarily  taking 
the  form  of  recommendations,  they  at  least  indicate  the  views  of  each  Commissioner 
as  to  the  necessity  and  nature  of  the  reform  that  should,  in  the  Commissioners* 
opinion,  characterise  the  future  history  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  this  way  they  serve  to  reveal  the  extent  of  our  educational  limitations,  and  their 
grouping  in  this  Division  admits  of  those  limitations  being  readily  perceived. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  chapters,  each  Commissioner  is  responsible  only  for  his 
own  conclusions,  and  for  the  statements  upon  which  they  are  based.  The  extent  of 
agreement  and  difference  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  attitude  of  each 
Commissioner  to  the  question  of  reform,  has  already  appeared. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Kindergarten  and  School  for  Infants,     Part  I  [G.H.K.], 

Part  II  [J.W.T.],  Part  III  [G.H.K.] 

(1.)  Judging  kindergarten  (a)  by  its  rationale,  (ft)  by  its  history,  and  {c)  from 
actual  observation,  the  Commissioners  consider  it  to  be  of  high  importance 
in  an  educational  system,  and  to  be  the  proper  initial  step  in  all  educa- 
tion. This  they  believe  to  have  been  long  ago  demonstrated  beyond  all 
doubt. 

(2.)  Its  absence  in  any  scheme  of  public  instruction  they  believe  to  be  a  serious 
defect,  and  one  wiiich,  particularly  in  a  democratic  community,  ought 
not  to  continue. 

(3.)  The  form  of  kindergarten  most  desirable  is  what  may  be  called  modified 
Eroebelian  kindergarten. 

(4.)  It  is  essential,  in  modifying  the  kindergarten,  that  its  systematic  character 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  Froebelian  principles  be  strictly  adhered  to ; 
that  is  to  say,  w^hile  the  scheme  should  be  thoroughly  organised  and 
articulated,  the  whole  of  the  instruction  should  be  developed  through 
play ;  self-activity  should  be  promoted ;  the  course  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  charged  and  burdened  merely  with  primary  work,  which  of 
course  would  destroy  its  Proebelian  character. 

(5.)  Desultory  employment  of  some  or  all  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  not 
kindergarten  as  understood  by  educationists,  and  should  not  be  substituted 
for  true  kindergarten. 

(6.)  Kindergartens  should  be  conducted  by  properly  educated  and  properly 
trained  teachers,  who,  in  addition  to  having  a  good  secondary  education, 
have  systematically  studied  at  least  Eroebelian  occupations,  the  psychology 
of  psedagogy,  the  theory  of  education,  the  history  of  paedagogy,  and 
hygiene.  (See  particulars  hereinafter.)  Teaching  by  uneducated  persons, 
or  by  those  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  kindergarten  theory,  is 
to  be  deprecated. 

(7.)  The  kindergarten  that  exists  at  present  in  the  schools  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  (a)  is  not  yet  systematic  ;  (b)  nor  is  it 
adequate;  moreover,  {c)  it  is  not  kindergarten  in  the  European  or  American 
sense,  (c/)  Erom  the  preceding  brief  indication  of  the  geographical 
extension  and  history  of  kindergarten,  it  is  obvious  that  this  State,  in  so 
far  as  its  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  concerned,  is  seriously 
behind  the  practice  of  Europj  and  America  in  respect  of  kindergarten- 
teaching. 

(8.)  Where  it  exists  at  all,  the  present  kindergarten-equipment  of  'public 
schools  '  is  quite  inadequate.  (9.) 
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(9.)  Every  kindergarten  should  possess  an  infants'  garden,  a  full  equipment 
of  material,  and  should  have  a  well  articulated  kindergarten  scheme. 

(10.)  Children  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  kindergarten  at  any  age  above 
three  years  and  up  to  seven  years. 

(11.)  The  hygienic  condition  of  kindergartens,  as  well  as  of  other  schools,  should 
be  perfect,  and  very  different  from  what  they  now  are ;  (a)  in  regard  to 
school-buildings  ;  (b)  and  in  regard  to  care  of  the  children. 

(12.)  When  kindergarten  is  introduced,  it  should  be  thorough,  and  not 
attempted  at  all  until  thorough.  The  value  of  kindergart^en  cannot 
be  judged  from  a  half-developed  scheme,  and  it  has  often  been  adversely 
judged  through  imperfect  presentation. 

(13.)  As  soon  as  infant-schools  are  properly  equipped  with  respect  to  hygiene 
and  to  kindergarten  material,  strong  inducement  to  the  people  should  be 
held  out  to  send  their  little  ones  to  them  by  suitable  advertisement  of 
the  advantages  of  such  schools. 

(14 )  Attendance  at  the  kindergarten  should  be  compulsory  at  the  age  of  six 
yeara,  but  not  before. 

Chapter  V. — Outlines  of  some  Educational  Systems,  Switzerland.     [G.H.K.] 

(1.)  The  educational  opportunities  are  much  greater  for  children  in  Switzerland 
than  they  are  for  children  in  New  South  Wales — the  system  of  education 
being  better  both  in  respect  of  (a)  curriculum  and  (b)  professional 
qualification  of  the  teaching  staflF. 

(2.)  The  primary  schools  of  Switzerland  are  generally  excellent  in  respect  of 
their  design,  hygiene,  psedagogical  equipment,  and  general  appearance. 

(3.)  The  scientSic  outfit,  and  their  lighting,  ventilation,  and  heating  arrange- 
ments leave  but  little  to  be  desired. 

Chapter  VI. — Primary  Education  in  Germany  and  other  Countries  of  Europe. 

[G.H.K.] 

(1.)  A  general  review  of  European  primary  education  reveals  the  fact  that 

it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  New  South  Wales  in  almost  every  respect. 
(2.)  The  great  <Ufiference  is  in  the  inadequate  provision  made  by  us  for  the 

training  of  teachers,  and  in  our  practice  of  utilising  the  service  of  mere 

children  as  teachers. 
(3.)  This  blot  on  our  system  reacts  unfavourably  on  the  teachers  themselves. 

Chapter  VII. — Public  Instruction  in  Russia.     [Edited. — G.H.K.] 

(1.)  Russian    education   is    rapidly  advancing,  and    exhibits,  in    particular 

directions,  excellent  features. 
(2.)  The  Russian  Government  is  making  eflForts  to  liberalise  the  system  of 

public  instruction. 

Chapter  VIII.— The  Primary  School  System  of  France.     [J.W.T.] 

The  Prench  primary  system  provides  for  well-arranged,  properly  co-ordinated 
courses  of  instruction.  Its  aim  in  the  first  place  is  to  form  character  in  the  child, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  life. 

The  moral  teaching  reaches  a  high  standard. 

The  plan  of  inspection  gives  the  best  results. 

Chapter  IX. — Upper  Primary  Schools  of  Prance.     [J.W.T.] 

The  upper  primary  schools  of  Prance  are  practical  and  utilitarian  in  character, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  giving  an  apprenticeship. 

The  preparation  of  the  pupils  proceeds  along  the  lines  of  a  general  education, 
or  in  the  direction  of  a  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  training. 

The  scheme  of  scholarships  provides  for  the  poorest  in  the  land. 

Chapter  X. 
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Chapter  X.— The  Public  Schools  of  Paris.     [J.W.T.] 

^J  he  benc^volent  activities  in  Paris  are  wonderfully  developed. 
AVhilo  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  all  these  features  into  our  systcmi,  some 
of  them  could  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

The  scheme  of  bursaries  is  on  a  most  munificent  scale. 

Chapter  XI. — Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  England.     [J.W.T.] 

The  higher  grade  schools  of  England  afford  a  very  fine  training. 
They  give  a  good  general  education,  with  a  specialisation  towards  scientific, 
technical,  and  commercial  subjects. 

Por  the  general  needs  of  a  community  they  are  better  than  our  superior  schools. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes  exists  in  many  of  these  schools  with  the  best  of  results. 

Chapter  XII. — Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  Edinburgh.     [J.W.T.] 

The  modern  curriculum  and  the  up-to-date  equipment  of  higher  grade  schools 
obtain  in  Edinburgh. 

A  leaving  certificate  is  issued  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

A  similar  certificate  should  be  awarded  to  our  pupils  on  completing  their 
superior  school  course. 

Chapter  XIII. — Elementary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  United  States.    [J.W.T.] 

Buildings  are  well  arranged  on  the  single-room  principle. 

Good  discipline  prevails.  This  in  some  measure  is  accounted  for  by  the 
organisation. 

Moral  teaching  forms  an  important  part  of  the  instruction. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship.     Patriotism  is  regularly  inculcated. 

Moral  and  civic  instruction  in  our  schools  should  be  more  systematically  and 
thoroughly  taught. 

Nature  study  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  programme  of  the  American 
teacher.    The  separate  class-room  facilitates  the  work. 

Chapter  XIV.— The  Public  Schools  of  Toronto,  Canada.     [J.W.T.] 

The  Toronto  school  authorities  have  made  excellent  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  newsboys. 

The  instruction  is  largely  practical. 

An  institution  of  a  similar  character  in  Sydney  is  urgently  needed. 

Chapter  XV. — Ethical  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  provisions,  relating  to  religious  education,  of  the  Public  Instruction 

Act  are  not  availed  of  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  religious  denominations, 
as  it  might  have  been  hoped.  It  w^ould  be  well,  therefore,  if  a  circular 
were  issued,  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  moral-religious 
education  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

(2)  Since  the  clergy  have  many  calls  on  their  time,  and  since  in  country 

districts  visitation  of  the  schools  is  often  impossible,  a  scheme  for  ethical 
instruction  on  very  similar  lines  to  the  Erench,  which  is  at  once  noble, 
and,  as  regards  religious  differences,  neutral,  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Such  instruction  should  be  developed  on  the  lines  suggested  in  section 
10  of  chapter  XV.,  and  ought  to  embrace  the  relation  of  the  child  or 
person  to 

(a)  Himself.     (Personal  ethics.) 
(ft)  His  fellows.      (Social  ethics.) 

(c)  His  country.     (National  ethics.) 

(d)  The  world.     (Philanthropy.)  He 
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He  should  thus  he  taught  to  recognise  something  of  the  reality  of  these 
relationships  through  the  cultivation  of 

(i)    Personal  ideals  and  character. 

(ii)  The  social  virtues. 

(iii)  Patriotism,  loyal  response  to  the  just  claims  of  his  country,  and 

the  wish  to  see  its  institutions  perfected, 
(iv)  The  love  of  mankind,   without  regard  to  racial  or  religious 

differences. 

All  these  elements  should  in  the  actual  instruction  as  far  as  possible  be 
united,  not  dissociated. 

(3)  A  text-book  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  should  be  written,  not  by  an 

ordinary  ptedagogue,  but  by  a  specialist  in  moral  philosophy,  having  in 
addition  a  thorough  grasp  of  modem  theory  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
child  mind  in  its  different  stages  of  development. 

(4)  WaU-sheets,  containing  the  fundamental  points  of  the  text-book,  worthy 

of  an  effort  to  create  noble  ideals,  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of 
every  school  in  the  State. 

(5)  Tlie  elements  of  good  manners,  which  depend  upon  nobility  and  generosity 

of  heart,  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  children,  and  they  ought  to  be 
taught  that  politeness  and  grace  of  manner y  when  the  natural  expression 
of  a  good  heart  and  of  sensitive  regard  for  the  personality  of  others,  are 
among  i\iQ  finest  adornments  of  the  human  being. 

(6)  In  the  training  of  teachers,  attention  should  be  paid  to  ethics  and  the 

importance  of  the  social  graces. 


CuAPTER  XVI.— Education  of  the  Will.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  An  educational  system  that  fails  to  take  account  of  the  training  of  the 

human  will  as  the  fundamental  element  in  developing  personal  and 
national  force  of  character,  utterly  fails  in  one  of  its  most  important 
functions. 

(2)  All  teachers  should,  before  commencing  to  teach,  receive  such  psychological 

and  other  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  and  discharge  this 
part  of  their  task. 
(•S)  The  mechanical  discipline  should  be  recognised  as  injurious,  as  tending  to 
diminish  force  of  character. 

(4)  The  only  satisfactory  discipline  is  that  which  secures  obedience  and  good 

conduct  through  the  pupil's  own  self-directed  response  to  the  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

(5)  A  strong  respect  for  the  individuality,  and  for  the  self-expression  of  a 

child,  is  to  be  expected  of  every  teacher,  since  only  by  tlic  tact  and 
sympathy  therewith  associated  can  the  personal  influence  be  directive^ 
and  not  coercive. 

(G)  The  disciplinary  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  should  always  be 
regarded  from  the  double  standpoint,  viz.,  that  the  development  of 
character,  and  the  securing  of  good  conditions  for  instruction,  are  the 
real  aims  of  all  truly  educational  discipline. 

(7)  Merely  mechanical  teachers  who  fail  to  see  this  should  be  required  to 
thoroughly  inform  themselves  as  to  the  theory  of  discipline,  and  to 
introduce  the  directive,  in  lieu  of  the  coercive  discipline. 

CniPTER  XVII. — Physical  Culture,  Gymnastics,  etc.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  in  New  South  Wales  to  physical 

culture  and  gymnastics. 

(2)  Systematic  instruction  therein  should  be  given  to  all  teachers  in  training 

by  a  competent  instructor  having  the  necessary  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge.  The  theoretical  knowledge  should  include  sufficient  general 
scientific  education,  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  his  subject  to 
others.  (3) 
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(3)  With  a  view  of  qualifying  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  give 
instruction  in  their  schools,  holiday  courses,  similar  to  those  in  Tasmania, 
should  be  given  in  the  larger  country  towns. 

(4?)  Suitable  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  lines  of  a  rational  physical  culture 
should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  in  schools. 

(5)  Special  effort  should  be  directed  to  making  these  exercises  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  children,  as  well  as  educative. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Manual  Training.     [J.W.T.] 

Manual  training,  on  account  of  its  educative  and  practical  value,  should  bo 
given  in  every  class  in  our  schools. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  in  the  case  of  the 
older  boys. 

Specially  trained  teachers  should  be  employed. 

The  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  our  girls'  schools  should  be  extended 
to  include  other  features  of  housekeeping. 

CuAPTEK  XIX. — Manual  Training  and  Sloyd.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  Manual  training  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 

in  all  the  larger  towns,  as   a  natural  extension  of  kindergarten,  and 
because  of  its  educative  and  practical  value. 

(2)  It  should  take  the  form  of  Sloyd,   and   not  be  merely   trade-teaching. 

Carpentry  and  trade-teaching  is  not  comparable  to  Sloyd,  and  is  not 
adequate. 

(3)  It  should  be  taught  by  properly  trained  teachers  who  have  systematically 

studied  Sloyd  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  theory. 

(4)  Instruction  in  Sloyd  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  training 

college. 

Chapter  XX. — Drawing :  London  Board  Schools  and  San  Francisco.     [J.W.T.] 

The  drawing  in  our  schools  should  bo  comi)letely  remodelled. 
A  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  of  the  subject  Avitli  the  best  credentials  from 
London  art  centres  should  be  at  once  introduced. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Drawing  in  Europe.     [G.H.K.] 

1^  Drawing  should  be  more  thoroughly  taught,  both  in  schools  and  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State. 
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"  Drawing  from  nature  "  should  be  first  practised,  and  should  be  freehand 
at  the  commencement,  so  as  to  stimulate  form-memory. 

Colouring  should  be  early  introduced,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  colour-sense 
and  colour-memory. 

Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing  should  also  be  taught,  collaterally 
with  purely  artistic  drawing. 

The  use  of  drawing  instruments  should  be  learnt  in  the  primary  school. 

The  drawing  lessons  should  be  intimately  associated  with  other  subjects, 
especially  geometry,  algebra,  and  manual  work,  and  should  also  be 
connected  with  other  science  subjects. 

The  copying  of  drawings  should  be  abandoned  as  being  of  inferior  educative 
value. 

Modelling  may  be  included  in  the  drawing  lessons  and  commenced  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  report  of  the  Second  International  Congress  on  the 
teaching  of  drawing  should  be  obtained  and  considered  before  the 
details  of  its  general  introduction  is  definitely  settled. 

Chapter  XXIL 
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Chaptee  XXII. — The  Teaching  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages.    [G.H.K.] 

The  prevailing  systems  in  this  State  of  teaching  languages  are  psychologically 
erroneous,  and  in  general  neither  give  a  command  of  the  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  nor  do  they  lead  to  a  love  of  them.     The  modern  languages  are  generally 


read  for 

(1. 

(2. 

(3. 
(4. 


(5. 
(6. 


their  utilitv. 

» 

Latin,  French,  and  German  should  be  optional  subjects  in  the  primary 
school,  and  should  be  commenced  not  later  than,  say,  12  years  of  age. 

The  teaching  should  initially  be  purely  oral,  both  in  the  case  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages. 

The  grammar  of  each  language  should  be  learnt  inductively. 

Language-teachers  in  addition  to  being  able  to  speak  a  foreign  language 

accurately,  should  be  competent  to  assist  their  pupils  by  suggestions 

based  upon  phonology. 

In  country  towns  it  is  desirable  that  the  phonograph  should  be  used,  so 
as  to  secure  at  least  an  approximation  to  correct  pronunciation. 

The  scheme  for  learning  languages  should  follow  the  principles  defined  in 
chapter  XXII. 


Chaptee  XXIII. — The  Teaching  of  Geometry  in  Primary  Schools,  and  its  Reform. 

[G.H.K.] 

The  present  methods  of  teaching  geometry  lead  to  a  very  limited  conception 
of  its  range,  interest,  or  value.  Euclidean  geometry  is  too  restricted.  It  neglects 
many  extremely  interesting  matters,  and  is  tedious.  Properly  taught,  geometry  is 
not  a  difficult  subject. 

(1)  As  a  text-book  guiding  the  method  of  learning  geometry,  Euclid's  Elements 

should  be  abandoned. 

(2)  Geometry  should  commence  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  proceed  continuously. 

(3)  Geometrical  drawing,  or  practical  geometry,  should  precede  demonstrational. 

(4)  Demonstrational  Geometry  should  be  more  general,  and  proofs  should,  as 

far  as  possible,  be  self-contained. 

(5)  Projective  and  analytic  geometry  should  be  introduced,  as  early  as  possible, 

in  an  elementary  form. 

(6)  Geometry  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  mathematical  subjects. 

(7)  Trigonometry  should  not  be  dissociated  therefrom. 

(8)  Elementary  field  geometry  should  be  taught  {i.e.,  elementary  surveying)  as 

in  France,  Switzerland,  etc. 


Chapter  XXIV. — The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Primary  Schools.     [G.H.K.] 

The  teaching  of  geography  has,  of  late  years,  been  completely  reformed.  The 
old,  dry  descriptive  form,  burdened  with  much  uninteresting  and  useless  information, 
taught  without  aids,  without  any  careful  attempt  to  make  the  pupil  realise  what 
geography  means,  has  practically  disappeared  in  Europe,  and  is  being  abandoned  in 
England. 

Something  like  the  Continental  idea  of  teaching  the  subject  has  already  been 
introduced  here.  The  conception  put  forward  by  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  of 
Melbourne,  in  his  "  Austral  Geography,'*  is  practically  a  move  toward  the 
Continental  methods  of  teaching.  To  reach  the  plane  of  European  teaching  it 
will  be  necessary  to 

(1)  Abandon  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers. 

(2)  Give  our  teachers  an  education  in  Science  subjects  equal  to  what  is  received 

in  Europe. 

(3)  Develope  the  methodology  of  geography  on  Continental  lines. 

(4)  Equip  our  schools  better  for  teaching  of  geography  and  cognate  subjects. 

(5)  Make  larger  use  of  pictures,  lanterns,  and  slides,  etc. 

(6)  Adopt  the  school-excursion  as  a  means  of  geographical  teaching. 

Chapter  XXV. 
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Chapter  XXV. — ^The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  Primary  Schools* 

[G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  should  he  taught  intuitively 

and  simultaneously. 

(2)  A  much  larger  quantity  of  "  mental  arithmetic  "  should  be  undertaken,  the 

written  work  being  wholly  based  on  the  mental. 

(3)  All  arithmetical  processes  should  be  rationally  understood  by  the  pupils,  and 

the  working  by  "  rule  "  introduced  after,  ajid  not  before,  a  process  is 
understood. 
(4f)  The  teaching,  according  to  the  *'  logical  order,"  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  "  psychological  order  "  followed,  i.e.y  the  range  should  extend  over 
the  whole  of  arithmetic  as  soon  as  possible,  the  very  simplest  cases  being 
first  taken,  and  the  complexity  advanced  as  the  work  proceeds. 

(5)  Algebra  of  a  simple  character  should  be  Ccarly  introduced,  and  taught  on  the 

same  principles  as  arithmetic. 

(6)  The  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  letter,  of  the  British  Association's 

recommendations  should  be  carried  out  in  the  teaching  of  the  State. 

(7)  The  subjects,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with 

geometry,  planimetry,  and  stereometry. 

(8)  Examples  in  arithmetic  should  be  real,  i.e.^  drawn  from  the  life-surroundings,^ 

which  can  be  really  appreciated  by  the  child. 

(9)  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the  examples  introduce  false  conceptions. 

(10)  All  opportunities  of  real  applications  of  mathematical  subjects  should  be 

embraced  in  the  working  plan  of  the  school,  so  as  to  create  interest  and 
to  ensure  a  real  understanding  of  the  work. 

(11)  The  teaching  should  not  merely  follow  text-books,  but  the  Europeati 

methodology  of  teaching  the  subject  should  be  studied  by  the  teachers. 

Chapter  XXVI. — Natural  Science  in  the  Primary  Schools.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  Elementary  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  should 

be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 

(2)  All  teachers  should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  competent  to  give  such  teaching. 

(3)  In  illustrating  this  teaching,  the  practical  needs  of  the  district  in  which 

the  school  lies  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

(4)  All  science  teaching  should  be  realistic  and  not  literary,  children  being 

brought  whenever  possible  face  to  face  with  the  things  spoken  of. 

(5)  Every  school  should  be  equipped  for  science  teaching. 

(6)  Children  should  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  school's  scientific 

equipment,  and  encouraged  in  the  direct  study  of  natural  bodies  and 
natural  phaenomena. 

Chapter  XXVII.— Training  School  System  of  New  South  Wales.     [J.W.T.] 

In  this  preparatory  statement  reference  is  made  to  views  expressed  on  this 
subject  at  the  Annual  Conference,  1902,  and  a  change  of  opinion  regarding  some  of 
those  views  is  indicated. 


Chaptbe  XXVIII. — Training  of  Primary  Teachers,  Pupil-teachers,  and  Previous 
Training  Systems  contrasted — New  South  Wales  System.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  A  comparison  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  with  that  of  previous  training 

shews  the  former  to  be  hopelessly  defective. 

(2)  Radical  reform  of  the  training  of  New  South  Wales  teachers  is  urgently 

needed. 

(3)  The  preliminary  education  of  the  primary  teacher  should  be  extended  as 

far  as  secondary  education,  and  the  professional  training  should  be 
thorough,  which  at  present  it  is  not. 

This  question  is  further  considered  in  Chap.  XL. 

Chaptee  XXIX. 

15-(;,) 
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Ohaptbr  XXIX.— The  State  Training  Schools  of  New  South  Wales.     [J.W.T.J 

The  age  of  admission  for  the  position  of  pupil-teacher  is  too  low. 

The  hest  boys  are  not  attracted  to  the  Service. 

The  pupil-teacher  has  too  great  a  responsibility  in  the  management  of  a  class. 

The  daily  instruction  imposes  too  great  a  strain  on  all  concerned. 

The  training  school  buildings  are  altogether  imsuitable  for  training  school 

purposes. 
They  contain  no  provision  for  teaching  science. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  training  school  is  too  short. 
The  staff  is  inadequate. 
The  system  of  appointing  teachers  to  small  schools,   with  little  practical 

knowledge  of  teaching,  should  be  discontinued. 
Applicants  for  such  positions  should  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  District 

Model  Schools. 


Chapter  XXX. — Pupil-teacher  systems,  United  Kingdom.     [J.W.T.] 

The  practice  of  spending  half-time  in  a  pupil-teacher  centre  in  obtaining 
general  education,  and  the  other  half  in  a  day  school  in  acquiring  professional 
training,  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction.     The  latter  suffers. 

The  plan  of  daily  instruction  after  hours  has  the  same  objections  as  in  our 
own  system.    The  employment  of  monitors  is  deprecated. 


Ohaptbe  XXXI. — Some  English  Opinions  on  the  Pupil-teacher  System.     [Q.H.K.] 

(1)  Educated  Englislmien,  whoso  general  education  and  linguistic  attainments 

qualify  them  to  judge,  strongly  condemn  the  pupil-teacher  system. 

(2)  They  also  recognise  that  the  Continental  system  of  professionally  educating 

teachers  leads  to  better  results. 

(3)  No  educationist  of  eminence  met  by  the  Commissioners,  who  was  personally 

familiar  with  European  education,  had  any  hesitation  in  condemning  the 
pupil-teacher  system. 

(4)  The  pupil- teacher  system  is  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  reasons  of 

economy,  not  because  of  its  efficiency. 


Ohaptee  XXXII.— Training  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom.     [J.W.T.] 

The  courses  being  not  less  than  two  years  allow  sufficient  time  for  practical 
training,  and  for  comprehensive  courses  in  pedagogy  and  science. 


Chaptee  XXXIII.— Training  Schools  of  the  United  States.     [J.W.T.] 

In  the  training  colleges  of  America  candidates  for  primary  schools  must  have 
passed  the  high  school  course,  generally  accomplished  about  the  age  of  18  years, 
before  they  can  be  admitted.  {See  questions  given  at  entrance  examination.) 
Their  whole  time  in  the  college,  usually  two  years,  is  then  devoted  to  the  study  of 
teaching  methods-^practical  and  theoretical. 


Chapter  XXXIV.— Training  Schools  of  Canada.     [J.W.T.] 

Admission  into  the  teaching  ranks  of  Canada  is  not  earlier  than  17  or  18  years 
of  age,  and  candidates  must  possess  the  high  school  leaving  certificate. 

The  period  of  training  is  very  short  and  restricted  to  professional  subjects. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  small  schools  is  carri^  on  in  District  Model 
Schools. 

The  teachers,  after  an  experience  of  the  management  of  small  schools,  are 
allowed  to  enter  a  Normal  School. 

Chaptee  XXXV. 
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Chapter  XXXV. — ^French  Primary  Normal  Schools — Plan  of  Studies  and  Teaching 

Programmes.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  professional  education  of  the  French  school  teacher  is  broad  and 

thorough. 

(2)  The  professional  education  of  teachers  in  this  State  cannot  be  compared 

with  that  of  France. 

(3)  Both  the  informative  and  formative  elements  are  very  thoroughly  developed, 

as  is  shewn  by  the  curriculum. 

(4)  The  instructors  of  students  of  teaching  are  thoroughly  educated  and  are 

specially  expert  in  their  branches  of  teaching. 


Chapter  XXXVI.— The  Training  School  Systems  of  France.     [J.W.T.] 

The  training  schools  of  France  form  a  part  of  its  great  system  of  national 
education.  The  educational  authorities  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  their  position. 
They  do  not  get  their  best  boys  into  the  ranks,  and  the  probationer  class  is  too  large. 
By  means  of  additional  grants  from  the  Government  they  have  been  enabled  to  oflfer 
better  inducements  to  lads  to  enter  the  training  colleges.  The  question  is  one  for 
our  consideration.  Emoluments  on  the  same  scale  as  those  granted  to  other 
Departments  of  the  Service  will  be  necessary  to  attract  our  best  lads,  and  the 
salaries  of  our  trained  students  should  be  increased. 


PTBE  XXXVII. — ^The  Education  and  Training  of  Primary  Teachers  in  Europe 

(Switzerland,  and  Hungary).     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  curricula  of  the  training  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Hungary  indicate 

that  the  professional  education  of  teachers  is  far  in  advance  of  the  highest 
form  of  professional  education  obtainable  in  this  State. 

(2)  The  above  is  true  for  most  countries  of  Europe. 

(8)  The  principal  normal  school  of  Buda-Pest  is  a  very  fine  and  finely  equipped 
establishment,  and  reveals  the  great  difference  between  the  Hungarian 
estimate  of  the  educational  necessities  of  teachers,  and  the  estimate  of 
this  State,  as  expressed  in  its  training  establishments. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. — Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  professional  education  of  the  German  teacher  is  excellent. 

(2)  The  director  of  a  training  college  is  almost  invariably  a  man  of  University 

education. 

(3)  The  principal  teacher  (Oberlehrer)  is  similarly  a  highly  educated  man. 

(4)  The  ordinary  teachers  must  possess  the  rector's  certificate,  which  involves  a 

far  higher  degree  of  education  than  is  required  for  the  highest  class  of 
primary  teacher  (lA)  in  New  South  Wales. 

(5)  The  professional  education  of  the  ordinary  teacher  is  also  more  thorough 

than  the  official  education  of  the  highest  grade  of  teacher  in  New  South 
Wales. 


Chapter  XXXIX.— The  Jena  Practising  School.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  The  professional  training  of  the  Jena  Seminarium  is  excellent. 

(2)  It  has  the  advantage  of  direct  association  with  a  University. 

(3)  This  seminary,  and  that  of  Kiisnacht  in  Switzerland,  would  form  excellent 


models  for  this  State. 


Chaptee  XL. 
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'  Chapter  XL. — Reform  in  the  Training  of  Teachers.     [G.H.K.] 

.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  our  whole  scheme  of  training 
teachers  needs  reorganisation.  The  present  system  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the 
pupil-teacher  system,  and  is  equally  imsatisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  our 
curriculum  and  general  method  with  the  curricula  and  methods  of  other  countries, 
without  recognising  that  considerable  progress  is  necessary  in  order  to  equip  our 
teachers  educationally  as  well  as  they  are  equipped  in  Europe.  The  following  are 
recommendations,  which  if  carried  into  effect,  will  place  the  training  of  teachers  on 
9  sounder  footing  : — 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  Seminarium  with  a  three  years'  course,  sufficiently  near 

the  University  of  Sydney  to  permit  of  attendance  there  for  special 
subjects. 

(2)  Entrance  to  the  Seminarium  to  take  place  not  earlier  than  16,  and  after 

passing  either  the  Senior  examination  or  its  equivalent. 

(3)  The  curriculum  to  be  practically  as  outlined  in  Sections  11  and  17,  in 

Chapter  XL. 

(4)  All  subjects  to  be  taught  by  specialists. 

(5)  In  country  centres  a  paedagogical  course  could  be  given  in  secondary  (high) 

schools,  as  a  temporary  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  educating  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  offering  special  inducements  if  or 
persons  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  will  probably  cease  when  the  rate  of  the 
emolument  of  teachers  is  reasonably  increased.  During  the  transition  period  the 
present  principle  may  perhaps  be  maintained,  the  extent  of  the  inducement  being 
however  diminished. 


Chapter  XLI. — Schools  for  the  Eecble-mindcd.     [G.H.K.] 

Schools  for  imbeciles  have  given  most  encouraging  results.  Many  individuals 
of  this  unfortunate  class,  who  were  till  comparatively  recently  considered  beyond 
remedy,  are  now  restored  to  the  possibility  of  a  useful  and  happy  life.  Not  only  has 
a  healthy  sense  of  independence  been  developed  in  them,  but  also  a  considerable 
understanding  of  the  world  and  of  their  fellow  beings.  Their  interest  in  life  is  thus 
enlarged  and  deepened.  Apart  from  all  humanitarian  considerations  it  is  a  public 
economy  to  so  educate  an  imbecile ;  thus  even  though  we  repudiate  our  human  duty, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in  attending  to  the 
education  of  this  class. 

It  is  therefore  recommended : — 

(1)  That  special  schools  for  the  backward  be  established  on  the  lines  of  the 

Swiss  and  German  schools  for  the  same  class. 

(2)  That  these  have  small  classes,  not  more  than  ten  in  a  class,  for  most  subjects 

of  instruction. 

(3)  That  devoted  teachers,  with  proper  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 

abnormal,  be  chosen  for  these  schools,  who  will  charge  themselves  with 
the  special  study  of  the  education  of  these  unfortunates,  and  keep 
themselves  specially  informed  to  this  end. 


Chapter  XLII. — Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     [G.H.K.] 

By  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  children  may  be  educated  much  more 
thoroughly  than  by  the  method  of  speaking  only  through  signs.  So  excellent  is  the 
system  now  followed  that  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for  failing  to  adopt  it.  That 
it  is  incomparably  better  to  give  the  unfortunate  deaf  mutes  an  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  understand  their  fellows  by  watching  tbe  vocal  organs  during  speech 
and  to  give  them  also  the  power  of  vocal  reply,  than  to  leave  them  without  these 

powers 
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powers,  needs  nothing  more  than  statement.  This  is  what  has  been  achieved  for 
humanity  by  so  many  schools  of  Europe  and  America.  The  only  formal  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  are : — 

(1)  That  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  art  of  reading  speech  and 

of  speaking  should  be  taught  as  in  Europe  and  America. 

(2)  That  the  oral  method  of  instruction  should  then  be  employed. 

(3)  ITiat  the  primary  school  curriculum  should  be  generally  followed,  intuitive 

methods  and  manual  training  being  given,  however,  special  prominence. 

Chapter  XLIII. — Compulsory  School  Attendance — ^English  System  and  New  York 

School  Attendance  Law.     [J.W.T.] 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  very  prevalent  in  our  midst. 

The  comparative  tables  in  the  Chapter  show  to  what  extent  this  is  the  case 
when  compared  with  London.  The  English  system  of  obtaining  regularity  of 
attendance  is  recommended. 

To  secure  improvement  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance  in  this  State  it 
will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  minimum  period  of  attendance. 

Chapter  XLIV. — Day  Industrial  and  Truant  Schools,  London.     [J.W.T.] 

In  the  case  of  those  children  who  will  not  attend  school  regularly,  an 
institution  similar  to  the  Day  Industrial  and  Truant  School  of  England  shoiUd  be 
established. 

Juvenile  Courts  should  be  instituted  to  investigate  such  cases. 

Chapter  XLV. — Permanent  Industrial  Schools,  London.     [J.W.T.] 

We  already  have  in  our  State,  reformatories  doing  very  similar  work  to  those 
described  in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  XLVI. — Other  Ecformatory  Schools — ^English  and  Foreign.     [J.W.T.] 

The  institutions  for  boys,  described  in  this  chapter,  aim  at  giving  some  know- 
ledge of  cultivating  the  soil.     Our  State  Reformatory  works  on  much  the  same  lines. 

The  family  principle  of  government,  which  obtains  in  some  of  the  English 
and  foreign  reformatories,  is  recommended  for  adoption  in  this  State. 

r 

Chapter  XLVII. — School  Hygiene,  Buildings,  and  Premises.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  School  hygiene  receives  far  greater  attention  in  Europe  than  with  us. 

(2)  The  local  hygienic  standards  are  seriously  defective. 

The  rooms  to  be  provided  in  a  completely  equipped  school,  and  found  in  all 
modern  school-buildings  where  eflBcient  teaching  is  aimed  at,  and  where  that  is  not 
sacrified  to  economy,  are  as  follows  : — 

(3)  Each  class-group  should  have  a  class-room.     More  than  one  room,  therefore, 

may  be  required  for  the  whole  of  the  pupils  of  one  grade. 

(4)  In  addition,  there  should  be  a  large  room  for  manual  work  for  boys. 

(5)  Similarly  a  workroom  for  girls. 

(6)  A  large  hall  for  gymnastics. 

(7)  A  large  hall  for  general  meetings,  reunions,  etc.  (Aula,  Salle  de  conference). 

(8)  A  laboratory  for  physics,  astronomy,  etc. 

(9)  A  laboratory  for  chemistry. 

(10)  A  museum  of  natural  history. 

(11)  A  library. 

(12)  A  reading-room. 

(13)  If  cooking  be  taught  one  or  two  kitchens  will  also  be  required. 

(14)  And  pantry  and  storeroom.  (15) 
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(15)  In  smaller  schools  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  may  be  satisfied  by  one  room,  and  (11) 

and  (12)  by  one  room. 

(16)  The  best  designed  schools  are  those  of  Switzerland. 

(17)  The  results  of  European  discussion  of  school  hygiene  (indicated  in  this 

chapter)  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

Ch^teb  XLVIII. — School-furniture  and  its  Hygienic  Importance.     [G.H.K.] 

(1)  Our  State  schools  at  present  are    unsatisfactory  as  regards    (a)   their 

orientation,  (b)  their  general  design,  (c)  their  internal  arrangement  as  to 
classes,  (d)  their  system  of  seating,  (e)  their  arrangement  as  regards 
lighting,  (/)  as  regards  heating  and  cooling,  (g)  ventilation,  (A)  lavatories, 
(i)  latrines,  (J)  in  the  continuing  to  use  slates,  (k)  in  insufficient  provision 
for  accidents  and  "  first  aid." 

(2)  An  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  State  schools  with  a  view  to  immediate 

amelioration  of  their  condition  by  someone  technically  familiar  (a)  with 
the  forms  and  equipments  of  school-buildings  approved  in  Europe  as 
hygienic,  (b)  and  with  European  school-hygiene  as  a  specialty. 

(3.)  All  selections  of  sites  in  future  should  be  made  by  some  person  competent 
as  regards  modern  ideas  of  school-hygiene. 

(i.)  All  future  school-buildings  should  be  designed  by  an  architect  familar 
with  modern  schools,  especially  those  of  Switzerland,  and  vdth  school- 
hygiene  as  a  speciality. 

(5.)  Every  school  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  repainted,  and  generally 
renovated  once  a  year.  All  the  material  should  be  then  thorougbiy 
overhauled,  and  put  into  proper  condition. 

Ohapteb  XLIX. — Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  School-pupil.     [G.H.K.] 

(1.)  There  should  be  systematic  examination  to  determine  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  physical  defects — especially  such  as  defects  of  sight  and 
hearing — of  every  child  entering  school  with  a  view  of  properly  placing 
him.     (It  is  desirable  that  records  of  these  should  be  preserved.) 

(2.)  The  troubles  from  which  any  child  is  suffering  should  have  the  attention 
of  a  physician,  in  regard  to  his  fitness  to  remain  at  school,  whenever  the 
master  is  in  doubt. 

(3.)  The  general  effect  of  the  school-r6gime  on  each  child  should  be  subject 
of  observation  for  the  responsible  master  of  each  class. 

(4.)  General  ideas  of  hygiene  should  be  communicated  to  the  teachers  of  all 
schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  explaining  their 
importance,  and  hygienic  instruction  should  be  given  in  every  school. 
This  should  include,  at  least,  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  of  asepsis, 
and  of  general  hygiene.  In  secondary  schools  the  physiological  aspect 
of  hygiene  should  be  included  in  the  teaching. 

(6.)  The  upright-system  of  writing  should  be  adopted  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
at  least.  Some  effort  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion  on  this  matter 
should  be  made  so  as  to  win  its  support,  and  to  correct  the  prevailing 
prejudice  in  favour  of  sloping  writing. 

(6.)  The  question  of  fatigue  should  be  systematically  considered  so  as  to 
regulate  the  future  school  practice  of  the  State. 

(7.)  It  is  desirable  that  regular  school-physicians  be  appointed  to  whom  children 
might  be  referred  in  needful  cases  ;  and,  further,  that  a  physician,  who 
has  specialised  in  school-hygiene,  should  be  permanently  associated  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  make  all  necessary  hygienic 
investigations,  and  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  school-hygiene. 

(8.)  Hygienic  statistics  should  be  taken  in  every  school  on  a  scheme 
sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  a  criticism  of  our  school-methods  and 
conditions. 

(9.)  All  teachers  during  the  professional  education  should  be  instructed  in 
systematic  school-hygiene,  and  should  be  taught  to  recognise  the  initial 
indications  of  nervous  disorder  in  children. 

Chapter  L. 
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Chapter  L. — School  Equipment.     [J.W.T.] 

The  general  plan  of  construction  adopted  in  our  school  buildings  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  America,  or  Sweden.  The  long  room  containing  several 
daises,  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  desks  and  seats,  the  lighting  and 
Tentilation,  are  aU,  more  or  less,  open  to  objection. 

Bepairs  should  be  effected  at  regular  intervals. 


Chapter  LI. — The  Educational  Equipment  of  Schools  and  Museums  of 

PiEdagogv.     [G.H.K:] 

1.)  The  present  educational  equipment  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  State 
needs  to  be  greatiy  improved. 

2.)  There  should  be  at  least  some  simple  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  the 
natural  science. 

3.)  All  primary  schools  should  be  equipped  for  niAniiAl  training,  and  the 
teaching  of  domestic  economy  should  be  better  provided  for. 

4.)  The  manual  training  classes  should  be  encouraged  to  make  such  simple 
apparatus  as  is  serviceable  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 

5.)  A  fully-equipped  educational  museum  should  be  established,  preferably 
adjoining  the  teaching  seminary  and  its  practising  school.  This  museum 
should  contain  examples  of  all  new  teaching  material  of  value  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

(6.)  The  opportunities  for  teachers  to  keep  themselves  adequately  informed  as 
to  ^ucational  movement  throughout  the  world  are  not  yet  su£Eicient. 


Chapter  LII. — Inspection  c.  Examination.     [J.W.T.] 

Inspection  is  general  in  every  country,  and  the  popular  verdict  among 
teachers  is  that  it  has  made  for  contentment  and  eflSciency  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced. 


Chapter  LIII. — Co-education.     [J.W.T.] 

The  present  arrangements  with  regard  to  teaching  the  sexes  should  not  be 
changedi  but  some  of  the  instruction  in  the  special  classes  of  the  superior  schools 
might  be  taught  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  boys  and  girls  together. 


Chapter  LIV. — The  Co-ordination  of  Education.     [Q.H.K.] 

(1.)  Primary  Education  during  the  obligatory  period — 6-14,  should  be  divided 
into  four  stages,  viz.  : — Transition  Kindergarten,  6-7 ;  Elementary, 
7-10 ;  Primary,  10-12 ;  and  Higher  Primary,  12-14. 

(2.)  Defectives  should  not  be  removed  till  8  years  of  age  to  special  schools. 

(3.)  The  elementary  school  should  meet  the  need  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

(4.)  The  ages  of  10,  and  12,  would  under  this  system,  be  suitable  for  departure 
to  other  special  classes  of  schools  (private  or  otherwise). 

(5.)  Definite  type-programmes,  shewing  the  normal  curriculum  for  each 
stagCi  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  for  public 
information. 

(6.)  The  ultimate  possibility  of  replacing  special  examinations  held  by  outside 
authorities  by  examinations  held  by  the  schools  themselves  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  every  future  attempt  to  more  thoroughly  co-ordinate 
the  educational  system ;  since  the  present  method  is  not  the  best  in  the 
interest  of  educational  thoroughness. 

(7.)  A  definite  programme  of  educational  possibilities  under  existing  in$titutioxi9 
should  be  officially  outlined  from  time  to  time,  shewing  clearly  the 
scheme  of  qualification  for  particular  callings. 

Chapteb  LV. 
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Chapter  LV. — State's  Relation  to  Education,  Unification,  Subsidy,  etc.    [G.H.K.] 

(1.)  The  absence  of  a  complete  organisation  of  education  tends  to  operate 
adversely  in  regard  to  the  efiiciency  of  public  education. 

(2.)  The  general  policy  of  a  department  of  public  instruction  should  be  to 
unify  all  educational  effort  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  eflBiciency, 

(3.)  With  certain  important  restrictions,  the  subsidising  of  schools  has 
advantages — 

(a)  In  relieving  the  State  of  expense; 

(b)  In  obtaining  better  equipped  and  more  excellent  schools ; 

(c)  In  promoting  a  spirit  of  healthy  educational  rivalry  and  ensuring 

a  decentralising  tendency. 

(4.)  There  is  considerable  advantage,  not,  however,  absolutely  free  from 
disadvantages,  in  founding  two  classes  of  primary  schools  in  the  larger 
centres  of  population,  in  the  better  of  which  pupils  will  pay  for  the 
special  advantages. 

(5.)  Ultimately,  all  primary  education,  at  least,  should  be  free. 

Chapter  LVI. — General  criticism  of  courses  of  study  and  standards  of  instruction 

of  the  Primary  Schools  of  New  South  Wales.     [J.W.T.] 

The  standards  in  the  two  classes  of  infant  schools  need  adjustment. 

The  teaching  of  Kindergarten  should  be  general  in  all  infant  schools. 

The  primary  school  standards  should  be  made  to  include  six  years  of 
instruction  in  six  classes. 

Our  superior  schools  should  make  more  definite  provision  for  instruction  in 
commercial  subjects,  manual  training,  drawing,  science,  and  agriculture. 

The  equipment  in  such  schools  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Chapter  LVII. — The  Drift  of  Modern  Primary  Education.     [G.H.K.] 

(1.)  The  drift  of  modern  education  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  better 

education  of  teachers,  better  teaching  methods,  better  hygiene,  better 

schools,  better  equipments,  are  characteristic  of  educational  activity  in 

other  lands. 
(2.)  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  some  even  of  the  old  programmes  of 

continental  schools  that  here  we  are  much  behindhand. 
(3.)  The  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  reach  the 

condition  of  either  Europe  or  America  of  to-day  in  two  decades  from  the 

present  time. 
(4.)  Modern  education  is  practically  orientated,  but  care  is  taken  not  to  reduce 

its  educative  value. 
(5.)  Manual  training,  domestic  education,  civic  instruction,  are  modem  features 

of  great  importance  ;  so  also  is  physical  culture. 
(6.)  The  classic  languages  are  less  insisted  upon,  and  children  who  are  not 

intended  to  qualify  in  any  higher  branch  of  education  are  relieved  of 

them  entirely,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  being  regarded 

as  sufficient. 
(7.)  In  democratic  communities  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  afford  opportunity 

of  learning  them  in  the  primary  school,  t.^.,  before  the  end  of  the 

compulsory  period. 
(8.)  Teaching  methods  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  the  modem  systems  of 

learning  languages  remove  much  of  their  difficulty.     This  is  true  of 

other  subjects  also. 

Chapter  LVIII.— Eural  Schools.      [J.W.T.] 

The  plan  of  consolidation  of  several  small  schools,  to  form  one  central  higher 
school,  has  been  tried  in  the  rural  districts  of  America,  and  has  been  productive  of 
good  results.     The  scheme  is  worth  a  trial  in  our  State. 
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16.  Professor  J.  Perry.  17.  Professor  Hudk>on.  18  Professor  Forsyth.  19.  Major  McMahon. 
20.  E.  M.  Langley.  21.  Professor  Everett.  22.  Professor  Rucker.  23.  Professor  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson.  24.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Shaw.  25.  Professor  Greenhill.  26.  Professor  Olaus  Henrici. 
27.  Professor  Alfred  Lodge.  28.  Professor  Miall.  29.  Professor  Minchin.  30.  Professor  Andrew 
ITamieson.  31.  Sir  John  Gorst.  32.  Principal  Oliver  Lodge.  83.  Oliver  Heavside.  34.  t)r.  J. 
Larmor.  85.  W.  N.  Shaw.  86.  Dr.  Sumpner.  37.  W.  D.  Eggar.  38.  A.  J.  Pre.'^sland.  39.  Sir 
Philip  Magnus.  40.  Professor  D.  E.  Smith.  41.  Professor  Horace  Lamb.  42.  Professor  Perry. 
43.  The  Belfast  report  on  teaching  of  geometry,  etc.  44.  The  committee's  report.  45.  Mr.  Eggar's 
programme  for  experimental  geometry.  4(5.  Professor  Perry's  programme.  47.  Conclusion  of 
Part  II.  48.  Introduction  as  to  reform.  49.  The  scope  of  geometry.  CO.  Methodology  of  geometrical 
teaching.  51.  Geometry  in  the  kindergarten.  52.  Geometry  in  the  primary  school.  53.  Practical 
geometry  and  geometrical  drawing.     54.  Demonstratioual  geometry.    55.  Descriptive  and  projective 

feometry.     66.  Analytical  geometry.    57.  Trigonometry  as  geometry.     58.  Surveying  as  geometry. 
9.  Unity  of  mathematical  subjects.    60.  Conclusion  P.  212 
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CuAPTER  XXIV.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Primary  Schools.  [G-.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction 
2.  Geography  and  its  divisions.  3.  Value  of  geography.  4.  The  maps  of  Finland.  6.  Geography 
and  defence.  6.  Paedagogic  theory  of  geographical  teaching.  7.  The  Belgian  programme  in 
geography.  8.  German  conception  of  the  teaching  of  geography.  9.  Programme  of  geographical 
teaching  in  Saxony.  10.  The  teaching  of  geography  in  Switzerland.  II.  Geography  in  the  different 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  12.  Geography  for  Swiss  teachers.  13.  Difference  between  geography  and 
cartography.  14.  Map-drawing.  15.  The  teaching  of  geography  in  Italy.  16.  Geography  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  17.  Geographical  excursions.  18.  Apparatus.  19.  Geography  for  the  blind. 
20.  Conclusion    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     P.  233 

CsAPTEB  XX Y.      The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Algehra  in  Primary  Schools.      [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 

1.  Introduction.  2.  Arithmetic.  3.  Belgian  programme  in  elementary  arithmetic.  4.  Arithmetic  for 
Swiss  teachers.  5.  Bibliography  of  treatises  on  arithmetic  used  in  several  countries.  6.  General 
remarks  concerning  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.     7.  The  metric  system.     8.  The  teaching  of  algebra. 

9.  The  connection  of  algebra  and  geometry.  10.  The  connection  between  algebra  and  arithmetic. 
11.  Theory  of  algebra.  12.  Co-ordination  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  planimetry,  and 
stereometry.     13.  Conclueion P.  247 

Chapter    XXVI.      Natural  Science  in  the  Primary  Schools.      [G.   H.  Knibbs.] — 1.   Introduction. 

2.  Teaching  of  science  in  English  primary  schools.  3.  Literary  methods  of  learning  science.  4.  The 
Belfast  report  on  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary  schools.  5.  General  remarks  concerning 
the  teaching  of  natural  science.  0.  Elementary  science-teaching  in  Austria.  7.  Science  in  Belgian 
primary   schools.      8.    Science   in   primary   schools   of   France.      9.    Science   in   German   schools. 

10.  Other  countries  of  Europe.  I  J.  Science-teaching  in  Switzerland.  12.  Science  for  primary 
school  teachers  in  Switzerland.  13.  Cosmography.  14.  Apparatus  for  teaching  science.  15. 
Conclusions         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     P.  255 

Chapter  XXVII.  Training  School  System  of  New  South  Wales  ^Preparatory  Statement.  [J.  W. 
Turner.] — Preparatory  statement.  Extracts  from  lieporfc  of  Educational  Conference,  1902.  Pupil- 
teachers.     The  training  of  teachers     P.  266 

Chapter  XXVII F.  Training  of  Primary  Teachers — Pupil-teacher  and  previous  Training  Systems 
contrasted — N.S.W.  System.  [G.  H.  Kxibbs.] — 1.  Introductory.  2.  Pupil-teacher  and  previous 
training  systems.  3.  Implication  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  4.  Training  as  a  pupil-teacher  con- 
trasted with  European  training.  5.  The  system  of  qualifying  teachers  in  New  South  Wales. 
6.  Dual  scheme  of  qualification  in  the  N.S.W.  system.  7.  N.S.W.  scheme  of  examinations  for 
teachers.  8.  Details  of  the  examination  method,  N.S.W.  scheme.  9.  Insufficiency  of  text-book 
instruction.     10.  Defect  of  literary  method  of  learning  science  in  N.S.W.  teacher-training  system. 

11.  Contrast  between  N.S.W.  and  European  and  American  systems  of  qualifying  teachers  in  science. 

12.  Serious  omissions  in  the  curricula  of  the  training-colleges.  13.  Professional  traditions  of 
N.S.W.  system.     14.  Fundamental  issue  between  the  pupil-teacher  system  and  previous  training 
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Chaptkr  XXIX.  The  State  Training  Schools  of  New  South  Wales.  [J.  W.  Turner.] — Classification. 
Trained  teachers.  Pupil-teachers*  examinations.  Remuneration.  Apportionment.  Examination 
for  admission  to  Training  Schools.  Courses  of  study.  Staffs  of  Training  Schools.  Practical 
training.  Eolation  of  University  to  Training  School.  Departmental  examination.  Classes  of 
certificates.  Rate  of  remuneration  to  ex-students.  Scholarships.  Partially-trained  teachers. 
Untrained  teachers.     Procedure  in  the  appointment  of  small-school  teachers      P.  283 

Chapter  XXX.  Pupil-teacher  Systems  :  United  Kingdom.  [J.  W.  Tcrner.] — Introduction.  English 
opinions  concerning  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  London  School  Board  system.  The  Marylebone 
Pupil-teachers'  School.  The  Birmingham  School  Board  and  its  pupil-teacher  centre.  Syllabus  and 
time-table.  The  Manchester  School  Board  and  its  pupil-teacher  centres.  The  Leeds  School  Board 
and  its  pupil-teacher  centre.  The  pupil-teacher  system  in  Ireland.  Monitors*  and  pupil-teachers' 
programmes,  Ireland.     The  pupil-teacher  system  in  Scotland.     Details  of  Scotch  system...     P.  292 

Chapter  XXXI.  Some  English  Opinions  of  the  Pupil-teacher  System.  [G-.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Intro- 
ductory. 2.  Opinions  in  paper  on  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  3.  Opinions  in 
report  on  bilingual  teaching  in  Belgian  schools.  4.  Opinions  expressed  in  report  on  Swiss 
education.  5.  Origin  of  pupil-teacher  system  in  Holland.  6.  Reason  of  retention  ot  pupil-teacher 
system  in  the  United  Kingdom P.  304 

Chapter  XXXII.  Training  Schoolsof  the  United  Kingdom.  [J.  W.  Turner.] — Introduction.  Borough 
Eoad  Training  College.  Syllabus.  Practical  training  in  the  Borough  Eoad  College.  Normal 
department,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Instructions  to  students  attending 
practising  schools.  Classes  in  art  of  teaching.  Prospectus.  Training  colleges  of  Ireland.  Training 
schools  of  Scotland.     Programme  of  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church  Training  College...     P.  307 

Chapter  XXXIII.  Training  Schools  of  tlie  United  States.  [J.W.Turner.] — Introduction.  Training 
school  of  Boston.  The  regular  course.  Kindergarten  course.  Courses  for  college  graduates. 
Details  of  the  Boston  normal  school  courses.  Optional  courses.  Graduate  clubs.  Lectures.  School 
garden.  Certificates.  The  Training  School  of  New  York.  Observation.  Actual  practice.  Co- 
education. Blackboard  work.  Course  and  aim  of  nature  study.  Wall  decorations.  Examination 
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CiiAPTKR  XXXIV.  The  Training  Schooh  of  Canada.  [J.  W.  Tuuskb.] — Introduction.  Training  School 
of  Montreal.  Training  schools,  Province  of  Ontario.  County  and  city  model  schools.  District 
model  schools  Provincial  normal  and  model  schools.  Ontario  Normal  College.  Teachers' 
ceriincabes  •  •••         «••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         ..•         •••         •••     xr*  OmV 

CiTAPTER  XXXV.  French  Primary  Normal  Schooh — Flan  of  Studies  and  Teaching  FrogrammcB. 
\Qt.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introductory.  2.  General.  3.  Psychology,  ethics,  and  psedagogy.  4.  The 
Prench  language.  5.  History.  (5.  History  and  civic  instruction.  7.  Geography.  8.  Arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  algebra,  and  bookkeeping.  9.  Geometry.  10.  Physics  and  chemistry.  11 .  Natural 
science  and  hygiene.  12.  Modern  languages.  13.  Agriculture.  14.  Draviring.  15.  Vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  16.  Gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  17.  Manual  work.  18.  Course  for 
women  teachers.    19.  General  remarks         P.  881 

Chapter  XXXVI.  The  Training  School  Sj/siem  of  France,  [J.  W.  Tubneb.] — Introduction.  Supply 
of  candidates.  Entrance  examination.  Admission  to  training  schools.  Examination  in  training. 
Difficulties  in  getting  best  candidates.  Lesson  for  New  South  Wales.  The  Practising  School,  Douai. 
Training  College,  Anteuil.  Child  study.  Criticism  and  other  leosons.  Directors'  qualifications. 
Superior  training  schools.  Curriculum  of  training  schools,  France.  Time-table  of  subjects.  Training 
schools  for  females  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     P.  838 

Chapteb  XXXVII.  The  Education  and  Training  of  Primary  Teachers  in  ISurope  (Switzerland  and 
Hungary).  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introductory.  2.  Paedagogic  psychology  and  methodology.  3.  In- 
fluence of  the  thorough  education  of  the  secondary  teacher  on  the  primary-school  teacher.  4.  Effect 
of  educational  spirit  of  Europe  on  education  of  teachers.  5.  The  training  of  teachers  in  Switzerland. 
General— G.  Professional  Associations  of  teachers  and  conferences.  7.  Psedagogic  section  of  the 
College  of  Geneva.  8.  The  admission  to  the  normal-school  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  9.  Details  of 
the  Zurich  system.  10.  Scheme  of  instruction  at  the  Kiisnacht  Traiuing  College.  11.  Training 
schools  in  Hungary        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     P.  848 

Chapteb  XXXVlir.  Training  of  Teach rs  in  Germany.  [G.  II.  Knidbs.] — German  view  of  education. 
Insufficiency  of  German  Universities  as  regards  the  science  of  education.  3.  The  importance  of 
training  of  teachers  for  ])rimary  schools.     4.  German   *'  picparing-schools ''  for  primary  teachers. 

5.  Prussian  training  colleges  for  primary  teachers.     G.  Training  of  teachers  in  Saxony.     7.  Tho 
Jena  Scminarium  ..•         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     P.  852 

Chapteb  XXXIX.  The  Jena  Fractisinq  School.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  The  Jena  Seminarium.  2.  Some 
English  references  to  Jena.     3.  A  University  Seminarium.     4.  The  Kegulations  of  tho  Seminarium 
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Chapteb  XL.  Beform  in  the  training  of  teachers.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introductory.  2.  Principles 
determining  preliminary  education  proper  for  primary  teachers.  8.  Principles  determining  the 
professional  education  proper  for  a  teacher.  '  4.  Function  of  the  history  of  education.  5.  Function 
of  the  philosophy  of  education.  G.  The  relation  of  psychology  to  education.  7.  The  place  of  ethics 
in  the  student-teacher's  curriculum.  8.  The  place  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  education  of 
teachers.  9.  Hygiene  as  a  necessary  subject  in  the  student-teacher's  curriculum.  10.  The 
methodology  of  teaching  individual  subjects.  11.  Summary  of  the  educative  instruction  necessary 
for  the  student-teacher.  12.  Technical  efficiency  in  the  art  of  instruction.  13.  Realism  in  teaching. 
14.  The  absence  of  science  in  public-schools.  15.  Tho  teaching  of  languages.  16.  Special 
methodology.  17.  Subjects  of  instruction  for  teachers.  18.  Geography.  19.  Cosmography. 
20.  Arithmetic.  21.  Algebra.  22.  Trigonometry.  23.  Planimetry.  24.  Stereometry.  25.  Pro- 
jective  geometry.  25.  History  of  mathematics.  27.  Botany.  28.  Zoology.  27.  Chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  30.  Geology.  31.  Physics.  Mechanics.  32.  Anthropology  and  school-hygiene. 
33.  Music.  3  k  Drawing.  35.  Tho  instruction  of  student- teachers.  30.  Division  of  subjects  of 
instruction.  37.  Tho  New  South  Wales  training  colleges.  38.  General  idea  of  a  fully  equipped 
teaching-seminary.    39.  Seminar}-  associated  with  a  university.   40.  Length  of  curriculum.    41.  Con- 
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Chapter  XLI.  Schooh  fur  the  Feeble- minded.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  General 
principles  of  educating  weak-minded  children.  3.  General  history  of  the  education  of  the  imbecile. 
4.  France.  5.  Germany.  6.  Scheme  of  tho  German  Hilfsschule.  7.  German  form  of  personal  record. 
8.  Hungary.  9.  Norway  and  Sweden.  10.  Switzerland.  11.  The  Swiss  individuality  register. 
12.  United  Kingdom.     13.  United  States.     14.  Bibliography.     15.  Conclusions 'P.  871 

Chapter  XLI  I.  Schooh  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prance.  3.  Teaching  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  Holland.  4.  Teaching 
of  deaf    mutes  in   Hungary.       5.    Training    of    special  teachers  for  deaf    mutes  in  Hungary. 

6.  Swiss  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.     7.  Teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  other  countries. 
8.  Conclusion      ...         ...        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    P.  878 

Chapter  XLIII.  Compulsory  School  Attendance — English  System  and  New  York  School  Attendance  Law, 
[J.  W.  Turner.] — Introductory.  Opinions  as  to  New  South  Wales  Act.  Chief  Inspector's  reports 
(N.S.W.)  as  to  compulsory  clauses.  Early  administration  in  regard  to  obligatory  attendance. 
English  system.  Details  of  attendance  in  London  schools.  Comparisons  of  daily  attendance, 
London  and  New  South  Wales.  Divisional  control.  Mode  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  irregular 
attendance.  Special  return.  "Slip"  system.  Street  visitors.  Legal  enactments  for  enforcing 
compulsory  attendance.    New  York  School  Attendance  Law.     Juvenile  Courts.    Schools  in  loco 
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CBAPtBB  XLIV.  Day  Industrial  and  Truant  Schooli^  London.  [J.  W.  TuEKBli.]— The  Drufjr  Lund 
InduBtrial  School.  BenefitB  of  Drury  Lane  industrial  Bjstem.  Various  classes,  Drurj  LanOi  Official 
estimate  of  value  of  work.  Upton  House  Truant  School.  Opinions  formed  during  visit.  Highburj 
Iftruant  School.    Regulations,  Ac,  of  Upton  House  and  Highbury  Truant  Schools         ;u     P.  888 

C^i^Rit  XLV.  Pefihanent  TiiduHrial  Schooh  of  London.  [J.  W.  TuhnbA.]— The  **  bhafeesbury  ** 
Training  Ship.  Observations  during  visit.  Ideal  training  ship  for  bojd.  Btatifetiai;  Q^dlrddh  idlouse, 
DiHB^  Home,  Richmond  Road,  Isleworth.  Efficiency  of  Bcbools  and  disposal  of  dhildi^»  .  General 
fttHtisticB  in  inference  to  industrial,  truant,  and  day  industrial  Bchools       iPk  8d5 

Cdl]^TkB  XLVI.  Other  Reformatory  Schooh— EngUsh  and  Poreiyn.  [J.  W.  TuMttift.i-^the  Ecole  de 
[feUforme,  Les  Croisettes,  Lausanne.  Ecole  de  Kef6rme,  Moudon.  The  Basto  Refol*ttiatoi7.  The 
Philanthropic  Home,  Eedhill,  Surrey.    Dietary  Scale,  Eedhill.     Summary  P.  400 

CdAPtEB  XLYII.  School- Hyyiene^  Buildinys^  and  Premises,  [d.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  tthportance  of 
Behoo|-hygiene.  2.  Origin  of  school-hygiene.  3.  Relationship  of  psdagogy  to  hygiebe.  4.  Swiss 
school-hygiene.  5.  Swiss  regulations  regarding  sanitary  inspection.  6.  Local  hygienid  standards 
defective.  7.  Outline  of  systematic  school-hygiene.  8.  Choice  of  site  for  school.  9.  Fprkh  and 
dimension  of  school  buildings.  10.  Construction  of  building  and  material,  etc.  ll.  Materials  uded 
in  construction  of  schools.  12.  School-rooms  and  their  dimensions.  13.  Vestibules,  corridors,  cloak 
and  hat  rooms,  etc.  14.  Lighting — natural  and  artificial.  15.  Quantity  of  light.  16.  Ventilation-^ 
heating  and  Pooling.  17.  Heating.  18.  Lavatories  and  latrines.  19.  Douches  atld  bathitig-rooms, 
ermnastic-hall,  cleaning,  etc.  20.  Courts  and  yards.  21.  Gardens  and  shade-trees,  etc.  28.  (c) 
Provision  for  physical  exercise  and  wet  weatfier,  etc.  23.  Illustrations  of  Bchool-buildings  and 
hinting  apparatus  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ...         ...        ...     P.  408 

Ctti.PTEB  XLVIII.  School  Furniture  and  its  Hyyienic  Importance.  [O.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Inttoduiction. 
2.  School  blackboards.  3.  The  history  and  theory  of  school-seating.  4.  Application  of  the  theory 
of  posture  in  sitting  to  the  dimensions  and  form  of  school-desks.  5.  The  desk-seat.  6.  Back  of  seat. 
7.  Foot-rest.  8.  Table.  9.  Height-relation  between  seat  and  table.  10.  Distance-relation 
between  seat  and  table.  11.  The  repository  for  books,  etc.  12.  The  construction  of  school-desks. 
13.  Kindergarten  desks.  14.  Primary-school  desks.  15.  Variable  "distance'*  desks.  10.  The  desks 
of  variable  "  difference.**  17.  Desks  of  variable  "  distance  *'  and  "  difference.**  18.  Desks  for  higher 
schools.  19.  School-maps,  etc.  20.  School-laboratories,  museums,  libraries,  etc.  21.  School  material 
and  its  hygiene.    22.  The  school  dispensary.     23.  Retrospect.    24.  Conclusions  ...     P.  427 

Cha^bb  XLIX.  Hygiene  in  Relation  to  the  Schoolpupil.  [G.  H.  Khidbs.] — 1.  General.  2.  Defects 
of  sight.  3.  Defect  of  hearing.  4.  The  ascertainment  of  defective  vision  and  audition.  5.  General 
physical  defects.  6.  Ansemia.  7.  Caries,  Adenoid  growths,  etc.  8.  Brain,  nervous,  and  minor 
diseases.  9.  Infectious,  contagious,  and  parasitic  diseases.  10.  Eye-diseases.  11.  Parasitic  diseases. 
12.  Prophylaxis  and  disinfection.  13.  Belgian  directions  as  to  nygiene.  14.  Circular  concerning 
infectious  diseases  in  New  South  Wales.  15.  Conditions  of  school- work.  16.  Position  in  writing. 
17.  Physical  and  mental  fatigue.  18.  School-hours.  19.  Homework  from  the  hygienic  standpoint. 
20.  Conclusions  ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ...     P.  488 

CjtJLPTEB  L.  School  Equipment.  [J.  W.  Tuhneb.] — Switzerland.  Buildings.  Playgrounds  and 
weathersheds.  Teachers*  room.  Caretaker*s  room.  Basement.  Baths.  Gymnasium.  Furniture. 
Libraries.  Sanitary  arrangements.  Laboratories.  Museums.  Pictures.  Permanent  exhibitions 
of  school  equipment.    Museum  of  Training  College,  Lausaniie.     Exhibition  in  Bern.    Pestalozzianum 
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Chapter  LI.  The  Educational  Equipment  of  Schools  and  Museums  of  Fadayoyy.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 
1.  Introductory.  2.  Pedagogical  equipment  of  schools.  3.  Maps,  etc.  4  Physical,  chemical,  and 
natural  history  laboratory.  5.  Lantern  apparatus.  6.  Phonographic  records  for  languages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction  and  Acknowledgments- 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Signijicanoe  of  Education. — Although  the  creation  of  a  Commission,  charged  with  an  inquiry 
covering  practically  the  educational  systems  of  the  civilised  world  saflSciently  testifies  per  se  the 
recognition  of  its  necessity  and  of  the  significance  of  the  subject  with  which  the  Commission  has  been 
called  upon  to  deal,  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  for  the  Commissioners  to  express  their  consciousness 
of  that  necessity  and  significance,  or  to  voice  their  sentiment  in  regard  thereto.  For,  the  intensity  of 
their  impression  that  a  great  deal  has  to  be  done  here,  is  certainly  a  factor  in  the  whole  issue  ;  and  the 
vivid  realisation  of  the  fact,  that  the  citizens  of  this  State  have  educational  opportunities  falling  far  short 
of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  worlds  is  the  justification  of  a  fuller  and  more  serious  discussion  of  the 
issue  than  would  otherwise  appear  necessary. 

2.  Bange  of  its  influence. — While  it  would  seem  to  hardly  need  affirmation  that  no  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  people  or  of  a  country  is  of  such  far-reaching  importance  as  its  educational  system,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  so  far  we  have  not  yet  adequately  realised  this  in  our  State.  Forasmuch  as  it 
evidently  lies  at  the  root  of,  and  fundamentally  affects,  all  individual,  communal,  or  national  effort, 
whether  industrial,  commercial,  intellectual  or  artistic,  an  educational  system  tinctures  all  that  a  nation 
is,  all  that  a  nation  does  ;  it  is  at  once  an  expression  of  a  people's  inmost  nature  and  of  its  ideal  of  life  ; 
it  is  the  instrument  b^  which  the  energies  of  nature  are  commanded ;  the  means  through  which 
exploitation  of  territorial  wealth  is  made  effective  ;  it  even  confers  the  power  of  recognising  the  actual 
existence  of  such  wealth ;  it  is  the  guide  and  director  of  efi'ort  into  profitable  paths  ;  and  in  that  great 
industrial  and  commercial  competition,  which  forms  a  feature  of  ever-growing  significance  in  the  modern 
world,  it  is  the  essential  of  success.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  neglect  to  improve  our  system  will,  and 
indeed  must  necessarily,  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences. 

3.  Spirit  of  the  inquiry. — It  was  w^ith  a  vivid  impression  of  the  momentous  character  of  such 
facts  as  the  above  that  the  Commissioners  extended  their  purview  over  the  world's  educational  systems ; 
and  in  so  doing  they  have  endeavoured,  in  so  far  as  rapid  travel  would  permit,  to  trace  in  national 
character  and  national  achievement  the  consequences  of  the  special  features  of  the  various  systems. 

4.  Recommendation  for  complete  educational  scheme  necessary. — As  the  report  proceeds  to  traverse 
the  various  matters  with  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  inquiry  can  be  of  value  unless  finally  focussed  in  a  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a 
complete  educational  scheme ^  based  not  only  on  a  sufficiently  wide  outlook,  but  also  on  an  adequate 
recognition  of  its  inevitable  influence  on  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  our  people,  and  a  realisation  that  it 
must  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  our  future  weal  or  woe. 

5.  Necessity  for  comprehensive  study  of  whole  range  of  the  suhject. — Any  real  inquiry,  therefore, 
having  for  its  object  the  founding  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  education,  must  take  account 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  viz.,  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced  features  thereof; 
it  must  embrace  not  only  the  so-called  cultural,  but  also  the  so-called  practical  elements  ;  it  must  have 
regard  to  every  form,  from  the  most  theoretical  and  abstract,  to  the  most  practical  and  concrete ;  and 
this  would  be  true,  even  were  the  aim  merely  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  primary  system.  How 
much  more  cogently  docs  it  apply,  when  it  is  desired  to  so  develope  a  country's  educational  opportunities 
as  to  enable  its  citizens  to  fully  equip  themselves  lor  the  multifarious  duties  and  privileges  of  life,  and 
for  the  development  in  a  worthy  manner  of  its  local  resources.  And  when  it  is  said  in  a  worthy  manner, 
this  must  be  understood  in  relation  to  tho  world  as  a  whole,  for  by  modern  developments  of  science,  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  more  closely  in  touch  in  industrial  effort,  in  commerce,  in 
art,  and  indeed  in  every  element  affecting  daily  life. 

G.  Educational  System  must  harmonise  with  national  temperament. — It  may  be  said  further  that  an 
Educational  System  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  continually  take  cognizance  of,  and  be  in  harmony  with, 
the  temperament  of  a  people ;  it  should  take  account  also  of  its  population-concentration,  of  its  leading 
forms  of  industrial  activity,  of  the  limitations  of  organisation,  either  in  respect  of  material  or  personnel, 
of  the  existing  system  ;  and  in  regard  to  improvements,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  practical  recom- 
mendations must,  while  taking  full  account  of  present  conditions,  shew  how,  with  a  minimum  of  violence, 
to  pass  from  them  to  better  ones. 

7.  Necessity  for  candid  admission  of  exisiinq  dtfects. — At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  feel 
that  without  absolute  candour  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  the  necessary  changes  can 
hardly  bo  brought  about,  and  therefore  that  any  disposition  to  hide  them,  whether  small  or  great,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated.  In  every  living  organii»m  there  is  a  continual  removal  of  effete  material,  and 
an  addition  of  new  ;  there  is  a  continual  readjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  variations  in  its  environ- 
ment. Eapidity  of  waste  and  repair,  and  mobility  in  respect  to  adaptation,  instead  of  stultifying  the 
character  of  an  organism,  are  indeed  the  evidences  of  its  vitality.  So,  too,  is  it  in  the  educational  system 
of  a  people.  As  the  world  grows  the  system  must  necessarily  advance ;  its  effete  elements  must  be 
continually  eliminated,  and  new  elements  introduced  in  lieu  thereof;  its  form  must  be  strengthened  and 
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perfected ;  it  must  take  full  account  of  changes  in  the  systems  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  above  all, 
of  all  human  progress.  If  it  appear  that  our  existing  system,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
educational  needs  of  our  people,  is  subject  to  grave,  or  even  to  the  gravest  defects,  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that,  in  its  day,  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  development  of  a  new  country,  and 
with  our  restricted  means  and  aims,  and  before  the  great  features  of  the  past  century's  progress  have 
developed,  our  system  was  without  great  merit.  That  it  has  been  hampered  by  traditions,  methods,  and 
limitations  of  scope  which  cannot  bo  longer  allowed  to  remain,  if  we  intend  to  progress  comparably  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  argues  only  the  vitality  of  our  people  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
to  conditions  which  have  so  marvellously  changed  during  the  last  few  decades. 

8.  Our  system  is  really  not  satisfactory. — No  one,  having  any  knowledge  of  the  educational  systems 
and  educational  opportunities  of  other  countries,  can  regard  that  of  this  State  as  even  approximately 
satisfactory.  And  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  in  the  range  of  subjects,  in  the  harmonious  development 
of  various  grades  of  education,  and  in  the  training  of  our  teaching  staffs  generally,  there  are  defects  the 
seriousness  of  which  can  hardly  he  overstated.  That  individual  achievements  here,  both  as  regards  teacher 
and  taught,  have  often  been  great,  and  that  oven  great  limitations  have  been  overcome  by  fine  examples 
of  personal  assiduity  and  personal  genius,  in  no  way  challenge  the  dictum  that  better  opportunity  for 
scholar  and  teacher  ought  to  be  provided  ;  for  all  education  does,  and  must  necessarily,  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  educational  organisation  should  be  so  designed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  possible  progress  for 
a  given  amount  of  effort.  While,  therefore,  it  may  bo  true  that  no  disadvantages  very  seriously  deter 
genius,  and  may  even  be  its  stimulus,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  rapid  progress  of  a  people  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  those  institutions  which  stimulate  and  secure  its  development.  First 
among  these  is  its  Educational  System. 

9.  Value  of  Educational  Systems  seen  from  general  considerations. — It  may  be  remarked  that 
educational  systems  and  their  practical  value  cannot  be  judged  by  any  system  of  book-keeping.  Peoples 
who  have  learned,  instead  of  relying  upon  tradition  and  rule-of -thumb,  to  uso  their  mental  powers  in  all 
the  activities  of  life,  who  habitually  apply  to  every  industrial  occupation  the  results  of  scientific  research, 
who  in  their  commercial  enterprises  make  use  of  the  fruits  of  wide  and  continuous  commercial 
iuvestigations — such  peoples  must  inevitably  advance  ;  and  the  cost  of  education,  however  high,  compared 
with  the  wealth  that  will  accrue  as  its  fruit,  is  insignificant. 

10.  Belief  of  modern  world  in  education. — That  the  modern  civilised  world  realises,  or  at  least 
believes  in  this,  is  shewn  by  the  magnificent  developments  in  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America ;  and  in  looking  upon  modem  progress — each  year  more  and  more  rapid, — it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  secret  thereof  is  that  better  knowleoge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  that  deeper  insight  into  its 
mechanism  and  it  possibilities  which  have  been  acquired  as  the  result  of  more  perfect  educational 
systems,  and  also  the  character  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  so  reached. 

11.  Opportunity  here  for  good  education  is  not  equal  to  that  in  other  parts  of  world. — No  one, 
familiar  with  the  young  life  of  this  State,  can,  when  comparing  with  that  of  other  European  countries  or 
with  America,  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  local  absence  of  scholastic  assiduity,  which,  together  with  the 
relatively  very  imperfect  educational  equipment  of  the  State,  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  its  future. 
The  truth  is  that  our  youth  have  not  the  opportunities  of  the  youth  of  Europe  or  America.  The  schools 
and  their  equipment^  even  in  our  metropoliSj  do  not  give  our  people  anything  like  an  even  chance  as  compared 
toith  those  countries,  and  the  life  and  vigour  of  our  community  mutt  he,  and  is,  greatly  prejudiced  thereby. 

12.  Difference  between  ill  and  well  educated  communities. — That  the  difference  between  a  finely- 
educated  and  an  ill-educated  people  is  fundamental,  and  aflecls  not  only  every  relationship  of  domestic, 
industrial,  and  commercial  life,  but  also  international  relationships,  is  not  a  theoretical  observation,  but  a 
stern  fact  that  may  be  witnessed  by  anyone  who  does  not  permit  national  prejudice  to  utterly  blind  him.i 
And  that  the  educational  institutions  of  many  countries  have  directly  and  conspicuously  benefited  their 
inhabitants  is  beyond  dispute. 

13.  Practical  importance  of  education. — A  commanding  position  in  the  world's  progress  absolutely 
demands  of  a  people  physical  robustness,  and  a  good  education.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  not 
only  is  self-direction  more  efficient  because  it  is  more  intelligent ;  not  only  is  practical  knowledge  fuller 
because  more  profound  ;  not  only  is  the  scientific  heritage  of  the  whole  world  and  of  all  time  more  directly 
at  command,  because  with  good  education  an  aper^u  thereof  is  immediately  to  hand ; — but  the  more 
Tigorous  mental  habit  which  that  education  induces  is  itself  a  factor  of  incalculable  practical  value. 
Moreover,  as  each  advantage  accrues  it  tends  to  intensify  further  advantage,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  has  become  a  necessity,  now  widely  recognised,  for  each  country  to  take  systematic  account  of 
educational  progress  in  others,  and  to  profit  thereby  in  regard  to  its  own  system. 

14.  Competition  in  modern  industry  and  commerce  accentuates  necessity  for  education. — The  histories 
of  modem  commerce  and  modem  industry  are  replete  with  testimonies  shewing  how  far-reaching  are  the 
consequences  of  good  industrial  and  commercial  education,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  also  to  the 
State  to  which  he  belongs.  And  it  may  bo  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  issue, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  factors  of  national  progress  and  prowess — outside  that  of  personal  character — are 
natural  wealth,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  exploit  it.  These  obviously  depend  upon  education — that 
is,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  powers  of  a  people  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  the  third  factor,  viz.,  character  itself,  is  largely  determined  by  certain  elements  of  education,  viz., 
those  which  affect  the  moral  and  {esthetic  consciousness,  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  will,  and  the 
Tigour  of  the  body. 

15.  Necessity  for  wide-spread  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  education. — A  strong  and  wide-spread 
public  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  significance  of  a  good  pyytera  of  education  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  its  establishment ;  and  herein  lies  the  strength  of  many  countries  through  which  the 
Commissioners  have  travelled.  That  recognition  cannot  bo  said  to  have  yet  been  created  here  in  any 
adequate  measure  ;  yet  it  is  immenaely  important  that  it  should  be  created,  for  every  progression  in  the 
higher 

'The  very  forcible  observations  of   Mr.  Zonsaku  Sano,  which  will  lie  hereinafter  quoted,  touching  commercial 
education,  may  oe  taken  as  representing  educated  Japanese  opinion  on  the  matter. 


higher  direction  reinforces  itself  bj  raising  public  intelligence,  and  with  us,  as  with  America,  it  is  te 
public  intelJigence  that  we  must  look  for  the  authority  and  support  of  a  forward  movement.  Every 
advance  in  our  educational  system  is  a  lever  for  further  advance  ;  and  its  fulcrum  is  the  development 
which  it  has  itself  produced. 

IG.  Necessity  for  immediate  action. — In  this  State,  however,  we  have  so  much  leeway  to  make  good, 
and  the  world's  progress  has  been  so  extremely  rapid,  that  anything  short  of  a  unique  effort  to  reach, 
within  a  decade,  something  like  the  standard  of,  say,  Europe  proper,  will  be  utterly  inadequate.  So  long 
as  it  remains  true  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  the  opportunities  for  education  are  vastly  superior, 
so  long  as  the  systems  of  education  there  are  on  an  incomparably  higher  plane,  the  outlook  is  grave,  and  will 
be  seriously  regarded  by  every  one  capable  of  any  breadth  of  vision  or  affected  in  any  degree  with 
patriotism.  We  may  briefly  state  here  that  we  feel  profoundly  that  the  conditions  of  things  at  present 
existing  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  for  the  truth  is  that  we  are  seriously  behind.  We  shall  shew 
that  the  necessity  for  a  forward  movement  does  not  merely  touch  an  item  here  and  there,  but  goes  down 
to  the  very  foundations  of  the  educational  systems  prevailing  in  this  State. 

17.  Effort  to  reach  issue  of  inquiry. — Conscious  from  the  first  that  our  education  ought  to  be 
brought  more  into  line  with  the  better  systems  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Commissioners  have  felt 
with  each  enlargement  of  their  experience,  a  deepening  sense  of  the  importance  of  so  doing.  It  is  this  fact 
that,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  intensified  the  recognition  that  anything  short  of  a  comprehensive 
study  was  quite  inadequate.  The  time  allotted  was  in  reality  wholly  insufficient ;  but  so  far  as  application 
and  exploitation  of  all  available  sources  of  knowledge  are  concerned,  no  effort  possible  in  the  limited  period 
was  spared  to  reach  a  satisfactory  issue.  And  the  Commissioners  have  indeed,  through  the  very  great 
kindness  everywhere  shewn  them,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  information,  which,  while  it  will 
in  some  measure  enter  into  the  conclusions  of  this  report,  cannot  be  exhausted  therein  ;  in  fact,  it  will  not 
be  possible  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  rsport,  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  range  covered. 

18.  Primary  Education  only  the  initial  element  in  a  general  scheme.— Tlh^re  is  another  reason  why 
the  study  of  education  by  the  Commissioners  had  necessarily  to  be  comprehensive.  Even  a  primary  or 
elementary  system  ought  to  be  developed  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  to  which  in  many  cases  it 
must  form  a  prelude,  and  with  which  therefore  it  ought  to  be  consistent.  Primary  education  should 
always  form  but  part  of  a  homogeneous  and  harmonious  educational  scheme,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
stands  appropriately  leading  upwards  to  the  various  forms  of  higher  education.  A  fortiori^  a  study 
embracing  anything  beyond  a  primary  system  must  take  a  wider  and  deeper  view  of  the  inter-relations  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education. 

19.  Reasons  determining  choice  of  route. — In  deciding  upon  their  route,  the  Commissioners  were 
guided  somewhat  by  the  educational  reputation  of  each  country,  and  wherever  material,  organisation, 
method,  or  results  were  alleged  to  be  good,  no  eftbrt  was  spared  in  making  full  inquiry.  Certain  countries 
have  been  distinguished  either  for  general,  industrial,  or  commercial  advance,  or  for  advance  in  some 
particular  direction.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  trace  how  far  these  were  dependent  upon,  were 
influenced  by,  or  reacted  upon,  the  educational  systems  of  such  countries.  It  ought  further  to  be  said 
that  intentionally  the  Commissioners  did  not  confine  themselves  only  to  the  beat  institutions,  but  tried  to 
get,  in  addition,  some  idea  of  the  practical  working  of  each  system  in  its  entirety ;  hence  regard  was 
had,  not  only  to  metropolitan  establishments  and  those  of  great  and  wealthy  cities,  but  also  to  those  on 
more  sparsely  populated  places. 

20.  Place  of  Europe  proper  in  educational  effort. — Europe  proper  has  for  a  considerable  period 
been  the  theatre  of  the  most  distinguished  educational  effort ;  the  theory  of  education  has  been  there 
discussed  with  an  imsurpassed  acumen  and  depth  ;  there  the  equipment  of  greater  institutions  is  from 
every  point  of  view  astonishingly  excellent ;  and  there  recent  progress  has  in  every  respect  been  as 
extraordinary  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Commissioners  consequently  spent  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  time  in  Europe  proper,  and  in  reviewing  the  whole  of  their  investigation  are  able  to 
say  that  the  course  followed  was  a  wise  one.  The  feature  of  American  educational  experience,  on  the 
otner  hand,  is  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  experiment  has  followed  experiment.  A  visit  to  that 
country,  therefore,  appropriately  concluded  the  Commissioners*  tour  of  inspection. 

21.  Acknowledgments. — The  Commissioners  desire  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Secretary,  and  Hie  Britta,nnic 
Majesty's  Foreign  Office.  Through  his  introductions  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  and  his  request  of 
assistance  to  His  Majesty's  representatives  in  various  countries,  their  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated. 
It  would  be  difficult  also  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  extremely  kind  offices  of  tne  following 
Ambassadors,  their  Charges  d'Affaires,  and  in  most  cases  of  the  Secretaries  of  their  Legations  : — 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  F.  R.  Plunkett,  G.C.B.  Austro-Hungary. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  C.  H.  Phipps,  K.C.M.G Belgium. 

The  Hon.  Sir  \Vm.  E.  J.  Groschen,  K.C.M.G-.        Denmark. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ed.  Monson,  G.C.B France. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B.  ...         ...  Germany. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Currie,  G.C.B.  Italy. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Howard,  K.C.M.G ...  Netherlands. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Cbas.  S.  Scott,  G.C.B.  ...         ...         ...  Russia. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  A.  C.  Barrington,  K.C.M.G.    ...         ...  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Conyngham  Greene,  K.C.B.    ...         ...  Switzerland. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Michael  H.  Herbert,  K.C.M.G United  States  of  America. 

And  of  His  Majesty's  General  and  Vice-Consuls,  etc. — Mr.  Consul  C.  J.  Cooke,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland  ; 
Mr.  Consul  J.  Huff,  of  Goteborj^,  Sweden  ;  Mr.  Consul-General  M.  C.  Gurney,  Marseilles  ;  Mr.  Consul 
Paytoc,  and  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Walker,  Lille ;  Mr.  Consul  Liddell,  Lyons,  France. 

In  most  cases  His  Majesty's  representatives  not  only  secured  suitable  official  introduction  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  each  country,  but  also  personally  interested  themselves,  with  the  result  that  the 
Commissioners'  work  was  both  greatly  accelerated  and  more  efficiently  discharged.    But  for  this  assistance, 
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it  would  have  been  quite  ini possible  to  cover  so  large  an  area  in  the  time.  Our  State  is,  tberefore,  under 
very  great  obligations  for  the  courtesy  shewn,  and  for  the  kind  assistance  so  generously  given  to,  its 
Commissioners  by  His  Majesty's  representatives. 

22.  Official  and  unofficial  courtesies  received  hy  the  Commissioners. — In  each  country  visited  the 
chiefs  of  the  Public  Instruction  Departments,  their  officers,  the  various  directors  and  professors  of  the 
learned  institutions,  and  the  public  officials  generally,  have  all  been  most  cordial  in  their  assistance,  and 
in  many  cases  also,  public  spirited  citizens  ;  and  the  Commissioners  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
expressing  to  them  their  warmest  thanks.  It  ought  to  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  range  of  the  inquiry, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  covered  in  a  very  limited  time,  great  demands  had  very  often  to 
be  made  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  public  officials  of  the  various  places  visited.  Without  making  such 
demands  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  accomplished  the  task.  These,  however,  were  met 
in  the  most  ready  manner,  and  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  both  of  the  personal  and 
official  kindness  shewn  the  Commissioners.  For  such  pood  offices,  therefore,  the  hearty  thanks  of  our 
State  are  also  due,  forasmuch  as  in  tho  absence  of  such  obliging  help,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  properly  succeeded  in  the  mission  of  inquiry. 

The  Commissioners  desire  also  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  offices  of  the  Consular 
representatives  in  Sydney  of  the  various  countries  they  visited.  Before  starting  on  their  journey  the 
Com^nissioners  called  on  the  several  Consulo,  who,  in  addition  to  providing  them  with  official  letters  of 
introduction,  were  good  enough  also  to  communicate  with  their  several  Governments,  and  in  this  way 
much  facilitated  the  work  of  the  Commissioners. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added  that  the  Commissioners  are  indebted  to  the  late  Acting  Consul- General 
for  Germany,  Mr.  H.  Grunow,  for  his  services  in  Berlin  in  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office  there 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  official  inspection  of  German  schools. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  professorial  staffs  of  the  various  learned  institutioDs  visited  did 
their  utmost  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  both  instructive  and  agreeable. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Range  of  Inquiry. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.]    • 

1.  Character  and  range  of  continental  education  — The  characteristic  features  of  the  best  continental 
systems  of  education  are  thoroughness  of  method,  and  extent  of  range  ;  and  they  are,  speaking  generally, 
the  product  of  acute  observation  and  exhaustive  criticism,  not  only  as  to  theory,  but  also  as  to  method 
and  practical  result. 

2.  Education  organised  on  military  and  industrial  bases, — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  traditions  and  temperament  of  a  people  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  any  really 
thorough  educational  inquiry.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  contrasting,  for  example,  tho  German 
educational  atmosphere  with  the  American,  and  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
"  range  of  inquiry  **  must  be  understood.  The  German  organisation  is  throughout  on  a  military  basis, 
America  on  an  industrial ;  the  one  country  is  aristocratic  in  its  traditions,  the  other  democratic.  Social 
movement  in  the  one  is  mainly,  if  one  may  so  speak,  in  w^ell-defined  horizontal  strata,  and  translation 
upward  is  subject  to  some  resistance  ;  in  the  other  there  is  free  movement  vertically. 

3.  Cultural  and  practical  aims, — As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sadler^,  in  Germany  the  basis  of  all 
education  is  definitely  linguistic  and  an  idea  of  general  culture  is  maintained  ;  while  in  America  manual 
and  practical  exercises  receive  continually  increasing  prominence,  and  more  stress  is  laid  upon  mental 
alertness  and  adaptability,  than  on  general  culture.  Hence  the  ideals  aimed  at  in  the  two  places  are 
quite  different,  and  this  affects  the  whole  work  of  the  school.  For  in  the  one  the  work  is  quiet, 
methodical,  persistent ;  in  the  other  it  tends  to  be  restless  and  less  methodical,  and  persistency  gives 
place  to  a  strenuousness  apt  sometimes  to  be  effervescent.  The  pa3dagogic  atmosphere  is  also  altogether 
different.  In  Germany  there  is  a  general  and  profound  respect  for  learning,  as  such  ;  while  in  America, 
the  appreciation  seems  to  be  for  the  genius  of  applying  knowledge  to  the  so-called  practical  needs  of  life. 

Now  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  in  drafting  an  educational  system,  such  differences  as  are  here 
illustrated  must  tremendously  affect  the  result.  How  far  is  this  country  to  follow  continental  ideals  and 
methods,  or  how  far  those  of  America,  is  a  question  the  solution  of  which  is  not  quite  so  obvious  as  a 
superficial  view  might  allow. 

4.  Study  of  details  in  educational  scheme  not  adequate. — It  will  now  clearly  appear  that  mere 
observation  of  educational  detail,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  with  a  view  of  grafting  some  particular  item 
or  items  on  to  an  existing  system — as  for  example  that  of  our  State — is  quite  inadequate.  It  would  be 
at  once  recognised,  both  in  America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  complete  failure  to  conceive 
the  problem  in  its  true  light.  All  elements  of  education  are  moreover,  inter-related,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  the  subject  had  to  be  studied  in  its  entirety  and  in  relation  to  its  fundamental  principles 
and 

1  '*  Contrast  between  German  and  American  Ideals  of  Education."    Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  Vol   XI, 
Part  2,  p.  438. 


and  theory  and  in  relation  also  to  the  spirit  of  the  AustraliaD  people.  With  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
regard  to  theory,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  real  function  of  the  "  Kindergarten,"  or  of 
**  81ojd  "  cannot  be  properly  understood  or  appreciated  without  such  regard.  And  this  is  true  also  of  the 
whole  methodology  of  instruction.  No  one  can  be  a  real  expert  in  education  without  having  some 
appreciation  of  its  philosophy,  and  of  its  psychology — that  is,  without  perceiving  in  a  broad  way  what  is 
the  whole  aim  of  education,  and  what  noetic  and  psychic  factors  enter  into  its  methods  and  affect  its 
(rfficiency.  Instruction  is  not  per  se  education,  but  is  only  a  factor  therein  ;  and  the  subtle  part  of  the 
whole  subject  lies  just  here. 

5.  Methodology  and  range  of  education. — Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  methodology  of 
education  has  for  itd  aim,  not  only  the  ready  acquisition  of  organised  knowledge,  but  the  acquisition  in 
such  a  way  that  it  so  transforms  its  subject  as  to  be  productive  of  rich  result — that  is,  will  be  useful, 
inspiring,  and  creative ;  while  the  range  of  education  must  have  regard,  not  only  to  the  so-called  practical 
requirements  of  mankind,  but  also  to  the  rounded  development  of  its  powers  and  qualities  as  a  wiiole. 

0.  Lower  and  higher  views  of  education. — The  lower  utilitarian  view,  which  regards  education 
merely  as  a  training  to  earn  a  livelihood,  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  requiring  no  attack.  The  higher 
view,  viz.,  that  all  education  may  be  so  treated  as  to  become  an  instrument  of  self-discipline  and 
self-culture,  not  only  without  in  any  way  impairing  its  practical  value,  but  in  such  a  way  as  even  to 
increase  its  utility^  obtains  universally  among  educational  experts,  and  with  everybody  who  gives  the 
matter  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  the  history  of  education,  of  literature,  and  of  Fcience,  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  this  point,  and  shews  that  abstractness,  generality,  and  cultural  value  are  absolutely 
consistent  with  the  highest  and  most  far-reaching  utility  ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  so-called  practical 
view,  which  professes  to  despise  the  theoretical  and  abstract,  everywhere  shews  signs  of  utilitarian 
failure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  great  educational  experts  of  Europe  and  America  are,  so  far  as 
principles  are  concerned,  in  absolute  agreement  as  to  the  higher  view.  This  fact  is  mentioned  as 
explanatory  of  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  scope,  manner,  and  subject-matter  of 
their  inquiry. 

7.  Subjects  considered  in  inquiry. — Among  the  questions  or  subjects  to  which  the  Commissioners 
directed  their  special  attention,  and  which  they  studied  and  discussed  with  experts, are  the  following,  viz.: — 

THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education.  Its  fundamental  ideas  and  principles.  Multiplicity  and  unity  of  its  aim.  Physical 
in  relation  to  moral  and  intellectual  development.      The  formative  functions  of  Education. 

The  development  of  the  mind  in  respect  of  intellect,  and  uf  imagination.  In  relation  to  originality  and  cH>D8iBtency 
of  thinking.    In  relation  to  the  disposition  (or  passive  character).    In  relation  to  the  will  (or  active  character). 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology  in  relation  to  paedagosy  in  general. 

Psychology  in  relation  to  the  child-mind  and  its  development. 

The  harmonious  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers. 

The  development  of  receptivity  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  observation. 

The  development  of  mental  concentration. 

The  intensification  and  fixation  of  mental  impressions. 

The  deepening  and  significance  of  apperception. 

The  acquisition  of  readiness  in  memory,  and  the  strenffthoning  of  its  various  types. 

The  stimulation  of  initiative  and  of  the  originating  and  inventive  faculties. 

The  function  of  the  socallcil  heuristic,  socratic,  catechetic,  acroamatic,  and  other  methods  of  education. 

METHODOLOGY. 

The  theory  of  methodology  in  general.  In  the  toachinK  of — Ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  their  structure. 
The  mathematical  sciences.  Physical  science  and  chemistry.  Natural  history.  The  various  forms  of 
geograpliy.     Art  subjects.     General  knowledge. 

JUVENILE  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  appreciation  of  the  national  duty  of  self-defence. 
The  creation  and  cultivation  of  the  patriotic  spirit. 
The  relation  cf  the  school  to  the  miutary  system. 
The  cadet  system. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  INFANT-SCHOOL  GENER.ALLV. 

Function  of  the  infant  school  and  of  the  kindergarten  in  its  various  form.s. 

Forms  of  manual- training  an<l  their  si|]nificance. 

Stage  at  which  they  should  enter  into  an  educational  scheme. 

The  cultivation  of  sense  of  form,  colour,  sound,  muscular-sense,  touch,  etc. 

The  moral  sense  and  its  development. 

The  orthotic  sense  and  its  education. 

The  formation  of  will  and  character  in  school-life. 

The  fundamental  ideals  of  life  and  their  relation  to  early  education. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Subject-matter  and  tcope  of  primary  education. 
Limitation  of  its  range. 
Age  of  commencement. 

Etlect  of  sex  upon  particular  elements  of  education. 
Tiie  question  of  co-education  in  primary  sc^IiooIh. 
Condctiuences  of  a  National  or  iState  system. 
Qualification  of  primary  school  teachers. 
The  equipment  of  primary  schools. 

THE 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL^ 

Subject-matter  and  scope  of  secondary  schools. 

Age  of  departure  from  primary  into  secondiiry  education. 

Question  of  sex  and  its  consequences  upon  education. 

Necessity  of  a  flexible  scheme. 

Necessity  for  eenorality  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 

Partition  of  enort  as  between  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  and  the  sciences. 

Point  at  which  intended  career  should  determine  the  diflcrcutiation  of  study. 

Questions  of  mode  of  teaching  various  subjects. 

Qualification  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  equipment  of  secondary  schools. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Continuation  schools  and  their  functions. 
Scope  of  continuation  schools. 
Advantages  of  a  State  system. 
Qualification  of  teachers. 
Equipments. 

OTHER  BRANCHES  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Industrial  and  trade  schools. 

Schools  of  Commerce. 

Art  schools  and  schools  for  the  decorative  arts. 

Lfower  technical  schools. 

Higher  technical  schools. 

A^culturol  schools. 

Dairying  and  farming  schools 

Housekaepinj^  schools. 

Other  professional  schools. 

Universities. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
For  primary  schools. 
For  secondary  schools. 
For  professional  and  technical  schools. 
For  Universities. 
For  special  schools. 
Normal  schools  and  thoir  equipment. 

Museum  and  library  of  poidagogy,  and  of  poDtlagogic  material  and  of  school-hygiene. 
Libraries  of  science  and  technology. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  for  the  mentally  defective. 

Reformatory  schools. 

Schools  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

SCHOOI^HYGIENE,  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

School  buildings  and  their  design. 

School  sanitation. 

School  bathing. 

(Cultivation  of  the  powers  and  care  of  the  body. 

'i'hc  relation  of  school-equipment  to  health. 

Gymnastic  training. 

Military  drill. 

Other  forms  of  physical  development. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

School  discipline  and  corporal  punishment, 

Tiic  care  of  schools  and  caretakers. 

Directors  of  schools  an<l  their  duties. 

Teachers  of  schools  and  their  extra-official  activity. 

Maintenance  of  efficiency.     Examinations.     Inspectors. 

The  higher  activities  of  schools  and  of  teachers  and  inspectors. 


8.  Relation  of  indt2)enilent  suhjects  to  systematic  investigation, — An  investigation  of  subject s  does 
illy  constitute  an  inquiry  into  education  ;  it  ought  to  be  added,  1' 
studied  i:i  its  unity.    The  essential  characteristics  of  such  an  inrestigati 


not  really  constitute  an  inquiry  into  education  ;  it  ought  to  be'added,  therefore,  that  the  subject  was  also 

The  essential  characteristics  of  such  an  inrestigatiou  are  outlined  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Education  and  its  Investigation. 


[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Nature  oj  an  investigation  of  education, — The  nature  of  a  real  investigation  of  education ,  SkB 
distinguished  from  a  mere  inspection  of  its  machinery,  inyolyes  a  reference  to  the  general  theory  of 
paedagogy.  This  reference  can  only  be  in  outline,  because  it  is  hardly  the  function  of  the  Beport  to 
deyelope  the  general  theory.  Its  ooject  is  to  reyeal  the  essential  features  of  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
educational  systems. 

2.  Outline  of  the  general  theory  of  Pedagogy. — Pa)dagogy  may  be  divided  in  two  branches — 
(1)  Practical  Ftedagogics  ;  (2)  Theoretical  Pacdagogics.     The  former  deals  with  the  following: — 


PRACTICAL  I'.EDAGCKUCS. 

r  iDdividiml  Education  in... 


Forms  of  EducatioD, 


Practical 

Puxlagogy  ...  -J  Organisation  of  Education... 


Collective  Education  in  .. 


i  Personnel. 


Private. 
Public, 
r  Private  schools. 


\ 


Public  schools. 


(  Material. 


.Forms  of  Administration 


J 


Legal 


Law  of  Education. 
Administration  of  Law. 


I  Control  of  the  preparation  and 
training  of  teachers. 


Supervision  to  ensure  efiScioncy. 

These  subjects  may,  of  course,  again  bo  subdivided,  but  the  range  of  practical  pa)dagogy  is 
suflliciently  indicated,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  type  of  questions  that  at  once  arise.  For  example,  that 
of  the  State's  relation  to  private  and  public  education,  at  once  suggests  itself.  Some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  these  questions  open  out,  may  be  had  from  the  following  brief  indication  of  the  most  obvious  and 
important  subordinate  elements: — 

'"'    pSS^io*SL(!)  Indiyidualliberty  in  private  te.cl>ing. 

(ii)  Lmcioncy  of  pnvato  teachers. 


in  regard  to— 

(5)  Policy  of  State  as 
regards  Public  Eilu- 
cation  in  respect 
of- 


(1)  Establishment  of  State  schools. 

(ii)  Condition  of  school-attendance.     Free  or  otherwise, 
(iii)  Obligations  on  the  State's  subjects.     Compulsory  or  optional  education, 
(iv)  Schools  privately  organised,  as  to  whether  their  liberty  shall  be  absolute  or  subject  io 
laws  ensuring  efficiency. 

(v)  Unification  of  educational  scheme,  and  co-ordination  of  different  grades  of  education. 

(vi)  Grade  of  education  required  of  teachers,  or  of  the  community  generally,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  second  branch — (2)  Theoretical  Pedagogics.     This  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : — 

THEORETICAL  PiEDAGOGICS. 

Development  of  Body Physical  Culture. 

Senses. 
Memory. 

Imagination. 
Intellect. 


Theoretical 
Piedagogy  ...  - 


Purpose  of  Education  (Teleology)..  • 


Development  of  M  ind * 


Emotion. 
LWiU. 


Means  of  Education  (Methodology) -I 

Llnstnic^ipn  (Didactics) 


I  Development  of  Soul  Personal  Character* 

{Control. 
Moral  Training. 
i  General  Aim. 


r  Guidance  (Hodegetics). 


\ 


\  Speciftl  Aim. 


8. 
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3.  The  supreme  purpote  of  Education, — Here  again  each  subject  divides  itself.  First  of  all  it  may 
be  asked,  "  What  is  thepurpose  of  education  ?"  That  question  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  from 
every  point  of  view.  Without  going  into  its  detail,  it  may  be  said  that,  however  much  unthinking 
popular  views  may  differ  therefrom,  educationists  are  practically  in  agreement  that  the  moral  education 
of  the  will  is  the  highest  purpose  of  educatioriy  that  aim  including  through  its  perhaps  unrealised  compre- 
hensiveness, every  other  good  of  education ;  i  and  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  that  all  responsible  opinion 

other 

jpect  of  the  matter  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Ethical  and 
Beligious  Instruction  and  Education.*'  The  supreme  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  personal 
character. 

4.  Physical  culture  in  relation  to  Education, — In  the  view  of  Plato,  the  two  great  causes  of 
human  depravity  were  ill-directed  education,  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul,  and  he 
urged  the  claims  of  mental  and  physical  culture  (music  and  gymnastic).*  The  importance  of  physical 
culture  has  been  recognised  in  recent  years  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  a  rational  system  has  been 
developed. 

This  is  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  "  Physical  Culture,  Gymnastics,  etc."  (Chap.  XVII),  where  it  is 
hhewn  that  rational  physical  education  depends  mainly  upon  physiology  and  psychology,  this  fact 
explaining  in  part  the  appreciation  of  these  subjects  as  items  in  tlie  training  of  teachers  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  true  teacher  must  ever  be  interested  in  ihe  bodily  growth  and  vigour  of  the  child,  and  he 
should  understand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  general  and  school-hygiene,  and  the  theory  of  health.  School- 
hygiene  is  discussed  in  Chapters  XLVII  to  X  LIX.)  The  dependency  of  the  health  and  power  of  the  mind 
upon  physical  health,  and  the  value  of  guarding  against  defective  dispositions  and  functional  defects  of  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  rising  generations  during  the  formative  period  of  life  (the  school-years),  reveal  the 
importance  of  the  question  of  physical  education  both  to  the  individual  and  the  State. 

5.  Mental  Education, — In  order  to  reach  the  purpose  of  education,  the  all-round  development  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  essential. 

Element,  Qualities  to  he  Developed, 

(1)  Senses Discriminative  precision,  (quantitative  and  qualitative). 

(2)  Memory Receptivity,  i*angc,  retenti veness,  recollectivity . 

(3)  Imagination Versatility,  vividness. 

(4)  Intellect Intuition,  ratiocination,  analytic  and  synthetic  power. 

(5)  Emotion Delicacy,  force,  range. 

(6)  Will    Tenacity,  energy. 

Thus  the  education  of  the  young  may  be  said  to  involve  operation  on  each  of  these  mental  elements 
with  a  view  to  developing  them,  that  they  may  more  efficiently  contribute  to  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 

Education,  in  this  view,  demands  on  the  part  of  the  educator  a  knowledge  at  least  of  psychology, 
and  it  may  be  also  said  of  philosophy ;  and  a  full  inquiry  into  the  part  played  by  these  subjects  is  truly  a 
part  of  the  investigation  of  educational  processes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  memory  alone,  how  much  depends  in  practical  life  upon  its  right  use,  upon 
the  possession  of  a  well-trained,  receptive,  and  retentive  memory,  alert  to  every  side  of  a  subject  or  fact. 
This  may  bo  taken  as  a  typical  illustration,  for  it  is  true  in  respect  of  other  things  depending  upon 
psychology  and  philosophy. 

6.  Theory  of  Guidance, — Hodegetics  has,  as  previously  indicated,  two  branches, — 

(A)  The  theory  of  control  or  discipline. 

(B)  The  theory  of  moral  training. 

The  former  is  concerned  with  external  discipline,  or  the  regulation  of  individual  and  of  individuals  from 
without,  while  the  latter  aims  at  reiiulation  from  within  ;  that  is,  through  the  disposition  and  character. 

Inasmuch  as  human  beings  have  to  live  socially  and  communally,  and  spontaneous  and  uncontrolled 
self-expression  is  not  uniformly  agreeable,  all  have  to  learn — 

(a)  To  submit  to  social  and  communal  restraints. 

(h)  To  acquire  respect  for  other  personalities  as  a  ground  for  self-control. 

Impulse,  unbridled  power,  reckless  impetuosity,  must  be  hehl  in  check  either  by  the  child  himself,  or  by 
adequately  strong  means  from  without,  and  the  child  has  to  learn  the  existence  of  and  respect  for 
authority. 

The  measures  that  are  involved  in  controlling,  or  rather  eliminating  disorder,  incivility,  etc.,  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  those  that — 

(i)  Prevent  disorder,  etc. ; 

(ii)  Suppress  disorder,  etc. 

The  discussion  of  (i)  and  (ii)  involves  a  consideiation  of  the  theory  of  punishment  and  supervision. 

7. 


*  Professor  Dr.  W.  Kein  says  :— ** Haben  Kant  und  Hcrbart  rccht,  dass  dcr  Wille  das  eigentlicho Objekt  aller  ethischen 
Wertschatzung  bildet,  so  gcht  daraus  mit  unabweisbarer  (.Jewissheit  hervor,  dass  die  sittliche  Bildung  des  Willens  als 
oberster  Erziehungszweck  angesehen  muss."  (If  Kant  and  Herbart  are  right,  that  the  will  forms  the  proper  object  of 
all  ethical  estimation,  then  it  follows  with  undeniable  certainty  that  the  etliical  culture  of  the  vnW  must  be  viewed  as  the 
supreme  purpose  of  education.) — **Padagogik,"  p.  71.  *  Ibid.,  p.  2.  *  Les  m^thodos  regnantes,  elle  ne  travaille 

pas  encore  as^e?  a  la  formation  du  caractcrc  et  voit  trop  son  role  dans  la  communication  d'une  close  plus  ou  moins  forte  de 

BJkvoir On  ne  cessc  <le  repOter  qu'euseigner  est  jmju  de  chose,  qu'il  faut  savoir  instruire,     ....     rendre 

Tesprit  plus  vif,  maU  aiinsi  ie  raractiire  plus  eleve.     (The  prevailing  methods  do  not  yet  sufficiently  aim  at  the  formation  of 

character,  and  view  their  work  too  much  in  the  light  of  communicating  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  knowledge 

One  can  only  ceaselessly  repeat  that  teaching  is  a  small  matter  ;  it  in  necessary  to  know  how  to  instruct,     ....     to 
make  the  mind  mox^  eager,  6m/  aJsQ  the  character  higher.)    I<es  6coles  primaires.    F.  Gu«>x,  p.  190.  *  **The  Republic." 
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7.  Theory  of  Punishment,  Supervision,  etc. — The  prevention  of  disorder  is  attained  by — 

(1)  Suitable  occupation — i.e.,  work  and  recreation — which  keeps  the  minds  and  wills  of  the  children 
occupied,  thus  regulating  their  conduct. 

(2)  Supervision  in  which  disorder  of  all  forms  is  extinguished  in  its  incipent  stage. 
These  matters  require  no  comment. 

To  (ii)  belongs  punishment.  The  infliction  of  which,  experience  has  shewn,  cannot  bo  avoided. 
This  may  take  the  form  of — 

(ii)  1.  Punishment  increasing  insight  into  conduct  (punishment  which  acts  by  warning). 

2.  Punishment  influencing  the  will  {moral  punishment). 

3.  Punishment  discouraging  certain  acts  {deterrent  punishment). 

The  function  and  operation  of  punishment,  it  may  be  said,  is  much  better  understood  by 
educationists,  and  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  stupidity  of  making  corporal  punishment  one  of  the  most 
frequent  instead  of  the  most  rare  aids  to  education,  is  widely  recognised. 

In  many  places  it  has  theoretically  disappeared,  as  in  our  State,  except  for  flagrant  offences 
against  discipline ;  but  it  still  exists. 

In  other  places  it  has  altogether  disappeared,  except  where  it  is  used  as  the  last  resort,  and 
consequently  expresses  the  strongest  form  of  disgrace^  short  of  expulsion.  Corporal  punishment  tends 
to  lower  the  self-respect  of  both  master  and  pupil  in  all  cases. 

A  better  understanding  of  psychology  has  shewn  that  discipline  should  bo  directive,  not  coercive, 
and  the  significance  of  this  on  the  character,  is  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  '*  The  Education  of  the 
Will."     (Chap.  XVI.) 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  true  teacher  will  be  felt  by  the  pupil  to  be  his  friend,  and  be 
esteemed  as  such.  Punishment,  therefore,  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  awaken  the  pupil  from 
his  (often)  unthinking  conduct  to  reflection  or  introspection,  and  this  is  its  normal  function.  He  must 
always  feel  that  it  was  deserved. 

It  is  recognised  that  since  punishment,  to  be  effective,  must  be  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the 
emotional  life,  it  ought  to  be  rare,  for  repetition  dulls  iti  moral  effect. 

Free  obedience  leads  to  moral  independence,  and  to  secure  it,  is  a  real  education  of  the  will,  because 
it  means  leading  the  pupil  to  exercise  self-control  instead  of  coercing  him. 

8.  Theory  of  Moral  Training  {self  control). — Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  theory  of  guidance 
(B),  from  Plato  to  Ilerbart  it  is  recognised  that  "to  make  the  pupil  himself  choose  the  good  and  reject 
the  evil,"  is  true  education  of  character.^ 

Throughout  Europe  and  America  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  teacher  who  has  neglected  psycholojry 
18  seriously  lacking  in  professional  qualifications.  From  the  kindergartncr  up,  all  are  required  to  study  its 
contributions  to  and  meaning  for  padagogy. 

The  ideal  of  the  school,  with  the  great  educationists  of  the  world,  is  a  fusion  into  what  may  be 
called  a  united  moral  personality,  the  head  of  the  school  standing  as  its  reproscntativo,  and  each  teacher 
and  pupil  in  his  degree  contributing  a  quota  to  its  character  and  force.  Concern  for  the  reputation  for 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  little  school-community  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  progress, 
through  a  generous  emulation. 

In  most  countries  the  following  are  regarded  as  playing  an  important  part  in  moral  education : — 

(1)  School  devotions  and  religious  exercises. 

(2)  School  celebrations  of  every  kind. 

(3)  School  offices  of  honour,  monitorial  duties,  etc. 

(4)  Study  of  individualities.     (Character  sketching.) 
The  general  aims  of  moral  training  should  be: — 

(i)  To  restrain  and  regulate,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  pupil  stability  of  character, 
(ii)  To  lead  to  self-determination  by  the  pupil ;  but  at  the  same  time 
(iii)  To  inhibit  unwise  self-determination. 

Put  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  intimacy  of  relation  and  personal  moral  influence  is 
thoroughly  and  practically  recognised  by  teachers  in  other  lands,  and  in  very  many  places  seen  by  the 
Commissioners  there  was  a  most  real  affection  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  for  the  teachers,  which  after  all 
is  the  only  condition  allowing  of  their  personalities  being  made  operative  on  the  children.  It  is  that 
direct  and  friendly  influence  by  which  discipline  is  made  easy  and  efficient,  and  through  which  children 
can  be  inspired  to  eff'ort. 

It  is  only  with  the  old-time  empirical  teacher  that  the  corporal-punishment  discipline  remains.  Better 
understanding  of  the  reactions  of  human  feeling  to  moral  treatment  have  forced  a  recognition  of  its  demerits. 

The  modern  teacher  looks  for  the  cause  of  disciplinary  failure  in  himself,  and  does  not  propose  to 
find  the  corrective  in  producing  pain  in  his  pupil. 

Not  only  elsewhere,  but  also  in  this  State,  the  beneficial  influence  of  directive  discipline  is  easily 
seen  wherever  it  exists. 

9.  General  Theory  of  Instruction. — As  previously  mentioned,  didactics  include  two  elements,  viz.  :^ 

{a)  The  general  aim  of  instruction  (general  didactics). 
{}))  Its  special  aim  (special  didactics). 

Each  branch  deals  with  the — (i)  Selection,  (ii)  Inter-relation,  and  (iii)  Treatment,  of  the  material 
of  instruction,  the  former  with  regard  to  its  general  aim,  and  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  special  aim 
of  each  subject. 

In  regard  to  {a),  the  supreme  purpose  of  education  has  already  been  indicated  in  section  3  herein. 
Kant  held  that  the  normal  education  of  a  human  being  should  initially  aim  at — 

(1)  The  transformation  of  the  sentiments ;  and 

(2)  The  foundation  of  the  character. 

Herbart  agreeing  with  this,  attaches  great  importance,  as  also  does  Eein,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  circle  of  ideas  or  sphere  of  thought  developed  in  the  human  being,  for  these  are  what  give  tone  or 
character 

'  Machen,  dass  der  ZiigliDg  sich  selbst  finde,  als  wahlend  das  Gute,  als  verwerfend  das  Bose  :  das  iat  nach  Horbart 
aittliche  Charakterhildung.     Rein,  Padagogik.  p.  121. 
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character  to  his  life.  Bearing  in  mind  that  character  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  that  separated 
from  all  ideas  the  will  is  undetermined,  it  is  evident  that  our  character  of  self-expression  depends  upon 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  through  which  the  will  is  habitually  solicited.  There  are  three  chief  forms  in 
our  inner  or  psychical  life,  viz. : — 

(i)  Representation  (mental) ;  (ii)  Feeling  (or  emotion) ;  (iii)  Striving  (or  desire). 

Knowlede:e  in  itself  may,  of  course,  consist  of  facts  that  in  no  way  touch  the  will  or  solicit  to 
action  ;  and  though  we  are  not  wholly  without  the  capacity  of  appreciating  that  which  lies  in  what  may 
he  called  the  plane  of  pure  intelligence,  where  the  self  as  such  is  in  no  way  involved,  practical  life  is 
concerned  with  a  very  different  state  of  things,  viz.,  that  where  ideas  invoke  interest  and  incite  to  action. 

The  general  aim  of  instruction  may  consequently  be  described  as  that  training  of  the  sphere  of 
thought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  devclope  personal  activity  of  a  beneficial  kind.  The  scheme  of  development 
may  be  indicated  as  passing  through  the  range — 

Knowledge Interest Volition. 

In  order  that  the  human  sympathies  should  have  wide  range — in  other  words,  in  order  that  all 
men  and  things  should  have  interest  for  the  individual— it  is  important  that  instruction  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  create  generality  of  interest. 

10.  Theory  of  Interest. — It  is  a  trite  observation  that  wo  learn  almost  nothing  in  regard  to  which 
we  have  absolutely  no  interest.  Educationists  have  consequently  recognised  that  to  bo  excellent  the  art 
of  the  educator  must  invoke  interest,  and  that  it  is  not  Kufficient  unless  the  interest  be  many-sided.  The 
possible  range  of  human  interest  will  appear  from  the  following  outline: — 

INTEREST. 


Objective.  Subjective. 


— » — 


Theoretical.  Practical.  Humanity.  Deity. 


External    Internal  conception.s        Useful.  Beautiful.  Individual.       Society.        As  Idea.  As  Object, 

nature  as  of  natural 

object.  phjenomenn. 

Kmpirical  Speculative  Utilitarian         .ii^thetic        Sympathetic        Social        Religious  Personal 

Interest.  Interest.  Interest.  Interest.  Interest.         Interest.        Interest.     Interest  (Worship). 

According  to  Eein,  instruction  is  truly  educative  when  it  begets  in  the  pupil — 

(i)  A  deeply  penetrating,  many-sided,  permanent  interest ;  when  it  assumes 
(ii)  A  moral-religious  interest  of  the  necessary  strength  ;  and  when  it  vouches  for 
(iii)  A  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  personality  of  strong  character.^ 

11.  Determination  of  the  Matter  of  Instruction. — The  general  aim  of  instruction  has  to  be 
conceived  in  a  double  relationship,  viz. : — 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  child  as  an  individual  ;  and 

(b)  In  relation  to  the  child  as  a  unit  of  society. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  child  as  individual.  Goethe's  observation,  that  "  the  human  mind  receives 
nothing  but  that  which  suits  it,''  at  once  suggests  the  fundamental  law  in  determining  the  matter  of 
instruction.     This  law  is  : — 

(i)  Instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  comprehension  or  stage  of  apperceptive  develop- 
ment to  which  the  child  has  attained. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  instruction  can  create  in  him  the  requisite  interest.  Unless  he 
thoroughly  grasps  its  matter  he  will  neither  be  interested  nor  will  it  operate  favourably  upon  his 
character.    The  second  law  is  : — 

(ii)  The  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  awaken  in  the  child  not  only  self-consciousness,  but  also 
consciousness  of  his  relationship  to  society  (humanity). 

This  perception  of  the  relationship  with  the  world  at  large  is  very  important,  as  it  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  large  sympathies,  large  outlook,  and  broad  culture.  In  his  mental  development,  self- 
realisation  and  realisation  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  in  contact,  ought  to  proceed  pari  passu.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  citizens  of  the  world  are  aggregated  under  national  divisions, 
BO  long  will  it  also  be  important,  that  in  the  thought  of  his  own  progress,  development,  or  achievement, 
eafih  child  shall  identify  himself  with  his  own  family,  community,  nation,  and  by  natural  enlargement 
finally  extend  his  sympathy  to  humanity.  In  this  way  his  personality  is  developed  through  an  ever- 
widening  sphere  of  sympathy,  which,  while  it  can  stimulate  to  the  highest  his  patriotic  feeling,  will  also 
deliver  him  from  narrowness  and  insularity.  This  extension  of  his  thought  and  feeling  in  regard  to 
relationship,  viz.,  from  self  to  humanity — that  is,  through  the  range — 

Self — Family — Community — Nation — Humanity, 

is  an  element  of  education,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  area  of  sympathy 
depends  on  the  area  of  consciousness,  and  this  is  why  the  teaching  of  History  is  so  important,  and  why 
even  from  the  first  its  more  massive  and  striking  facts,  rather  than  its  detail,  should  be  imparted. 

12.  Co-ordination  and  Concentration  in  Instruction. — In  the  endeavour  to  impart  instruction  to 
his  pupil,  the  educator  is  forced  through  two  reasons,  viz. : — 

(a)  An  ethical  one ;  and  (b)  a  psychological  one, — 

to  co-ordinate  all  material  of  instruction,  and  to  concentrate  his  own  and  his  pupil's  thought  thereupon, 
in  order  that  its  moral  influence  shall  be  a  maximum,  and  that  what  may  bo  called  its  unity  in  his 
consciousness y  shall  be  complete.  The  infinite  variety  of  things  that  touch  feeling  or  thought  have 
through  personality  to  be  organised,  so  as  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  some  unity  of  relationship.    Bein 

quotea 

*  Op.  cif.y  p.  86, 
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quotes  Stoy  as  sajine  : — *'  luBtruction  can  scarcely  be  better  represented  in  thought,  than  under  the  form 
of  a  symphony,  in  which  at  different  times  a  single  voice 'takes  up  the  motive,  then  retiring  and  making 
place  for  another,  finally  all  harmoniously  unite  in  a  grand  stream.**  ^  This  conveys  something  of  the 
right  idea,  viz.,  that  through  all  the  variety  of  teaching  there  should  be  a  unity  which  the  consciousness 
of  the  pupil  will  ultimately  learn  to  recognise,  the  end  being  a  well-organised  body  of  knowledge. 

13.  Sphere  of  Ideas, — Reference  has  been  previously  made  to  the  function  of  our  sphere  of  ideas 
upon  character.  The  real  nature  of  cultural  education  cannot  well  be  perceived  without  some  explanation 
in  regard  to  this.  To  the  educational  empiric  there  is  no  need  to  attend  to  anything  but  subjects.  His 
eonception  is  that  this  or  that  subject  is  useful,  either  as  mental  gymnastic  or  in  practical  life.  This 
idea  is,  of  course,  wholly  inadequate. 

There  is  a  species  of  antithetical  parallelism  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  matters,  with 
which  education  is  concerned,  that  can  bo  represented  as  follows  : — 

SPHERE  OF  IDEAS.* 


r" 


(A)  (B) 

Experience.  Intercourse. 

Material  eDvironment.  Personal  environment. 

Nature.  Life. 

Knowledge.  Participation. 

Broadening  of  experience.  Broadening  of  intercourse. 

Natural  Science.  Historical  subjects. 

Realistic  direction.  Humanistic  direction. 


General  education  given  in  educative  schools. 

Many  subjects  of  instruction  lie  definitely  in  one  of  the  two  regions  (A)  or  (13).  For  example.  Pure 
Hatnematic  belongs  to  (A),  and  Pure  Literature  to  (B).  Others  lie  in  both  ;  for  example.  Geography 
may  lie  in  both  regions. 

Some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  educative  instruction,  may  also  be  had  from  the  following 
grouping  of  subjects  of  educative  instruction  : — 

EDUCATIVE  INSTRUCTION. 

Two  spheres  of  subject  matter. 

« , 

Man.  Nature. 

Humanistic  subjects.  Naturalistic  subjects. 


r-  N  r 


I  II  III  III  II  I 

Ethical.  Informative.  Aesthetic.  Ph3'8ical.  Informative.  Intellectual. 

Sacred  History.          Literature.             Drawing.  Manual  Geography,  etc.  Mathematic 

Ethics.                   History.              Modelling.  Training.  Natural  Sciences.               Logic, 

Religion.               Languages.         Art  Subjects.  Gymnastics.  Natural  History.                  etc. 

Singing.  Games. 

The  above  should  be  taken  as  merely  suggestive  of  the  organic  relationships  of  subjects  ol 
knowledge. 

In  the  development  of  a  curriculum,  it  is  held  that  what  is  known  as  educational  atomism 
(Atwnismus)  should  be  avoided  ;  a  curriculum  should  not  be  a  mere  aggregation  of  material,  but  should 
iike  account  of — 

'a)  Ethical  purpose. 

b)  Psychological  and  historical  gradation  of  subject-matter. 

(?)  Correlation  of  various  parts  of  material  of  instruction  (which  after  all  is  a  re-expression 
of  Plato's  doctrine). 

14.  IFhrmalism  and  Idealism  in  Education. — Educationists  have  been  divided  upon  a  matter  of 
,  great  importance,  and  which  also  affects  teaching  a  good  deal,  viz.,  whether  the  material  of  instruction 

■heuld  be  select^  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  with  regard  to  its  formative  value  for  the  understanding ;  or 
whether  it  should  be  selected  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  content,  and  its  formative  value  as  regards 
the  disposition.    The  former  is  known  as  formalism  (Formalismus)  and  the  latter  as  realism  {Bealismus). 

15.  Didactic  Materialism  and  Psychological  Bealism, — In  regard  to  the  treament  of  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction,  the  two  views  presentingthe  strongest  antithesis  are  what  are  known  as : — 

(a)  Didactic  materialism. 
\b)  Psychological  realism. 

In  the  former,  the  method  of  teaching  depends  on  the  subject,  not,  as  in  the  latter,  upon  the  capacity  and 
development  of  the  pupil.  The  ordinary  teaching  of  geometry  in  this  State,  namely,  the  following  of 
Enclia  throu|;n  his  several  books,^  is  an  example  of  didactic  materialism  in  teaching. 

The  philanthropists  sought  to  put  teaching-methods  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  than  this  lowest 
of  all  teaching-methods,  and  Pestalozzi  endeavoured  to  adjust  teaching  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  at 
each  stase  of  their  development. 

The  methods  known  as  Socratic,  heuristic,  acroamatic,  catechetic,  demonstrative,  practical, 
mechanical,  etc.,  have  disappeared  as  independent  methods  with  educationists  of  eminence  ;  so  also  have 
the  so-called  analytic  and  synthetic  methods,  as  representing  the  true  expression  of  educational  method 
These  are  matters  which  every  true  teacher  ought  to  consider,  and  upon  which  he  should  have  an  opinion. 

16. 

»  Stoy,  "  Encyklopadie  der  Padagogik,"  p.  U.  »  Set  Rein,  **  Padagogik,"  p.  103. 

'  The  truths  of  geometry  are  easily  learnt,  and  are  interesting,  but  the  detestation  of  Euclid's  Books  is  very  general. 
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16.  Modem  Teaching-method  and  its  Psychological  Basis. — In  modem  teaching-method,  whicb, 
however,  is  not  that  of  this  State,  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  :— 

(a)  The  intellectual  constitution  of  the  pupil. 
{h)  The  .psychical  process  in  the  child-mind. 

To  do  this  properly  all  teachers  should  have  studied  psychology,  which  in  this  State  they  do  not,  even  in 
the  Training  College,  a  fact  which  tells  its  own  tale. 

''  Perceptions,"  said  Kant,  "  without  general  notions  are  hlind,  and  general  notions  without 
perceptions,  empty  ;"  hence,  if  this  dictum  he  accepted,  the  true  teacher  must  derive  from  psychology  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  his  pupils  form  clear  percepts,  and  clear  concepts  of  the  subject-matter  of 
iustruction.     This  is  achieved  through  apperception  and  abstraction,  that  is  to  say: — 

(i)  Distinct  percepts  depend  upon  Apperceptions.^ 
(ii)         „       concepts       „  „      Abstraction.^ 

The  methods  of  subject-preparation  and  of  individual  lesson-preparation  consequently  involve  a  knowledge 
of  what  psychology  has  to  teach  in  regard  thereto.  Each  of  these  topics  is  a  field  in  itself.  As  the  object 
of  this  chapter  is  merely  to  explain  the  true  nature  and  range  of  an  educational  investigation,  the  details 
of  the  theories  of  apperception  and  absiraction  must  be  left  untouched.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  that 
modern  teaching  is  guided  by  psychology,  and  aims  at  changing  ordinary  perception  into  apperception. 
Each  new  item  of  knowledge  must  be  perceived  not  in  its  isolation,  but  in  its  organic  relation  to  the 
conceptions  already  in  possession  of  the  mind  ;  that  is  to  say  it  must  be  significantly  perceived.  Through 
apperception  and  abstraction  clear,  sharp-outlined  concepts  are  finally  formed,  which,  however,  are 
significantly  related  to  other  concepts  in  the  mind. 

This  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  true  method  of  teaching,  and  why  all  over  Europe  and  America 
children  are  not  considered  qualified  to  teach. 

17.  Conclusions  from  Theory  of  Education. — From  the  preceding  sketch,  outlining  the  subjects  with 
which  education  is  concerned,  and  giving  some  idea  of  its  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  education  is  really  a 
science,  as  well  as  an  art.  As  a  science  it  may  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  general  researches  in  regard 
to  the  phcBuomena  of  development  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  As  an  art  it  may  be  viewed  from 
two  standpoints : — 

(a)  The  Empirical. 

(b)  TheEational. 

In  any  examination,  that  is  either  empirical  or  rational,  teaching  processes,  organisation,  teaching 
equipment,  scheme  of  training,  and  the  whole  machinery  through  which  the  results  are  attained,  would  of 
course  be  studied.  If  the  examination  be  purely  empirical,  the  reason  of  each  step  in  the  process  would 
not  be  inquired  into,  and  judgment  as  to  efficiency  would  necessarily  be  based  on  the  mechanical  elements 
of  efficiency — for  example,  the  ability  to  pass  examinations  conforming  to  certain  prescribed  standards,  or 
in  some  such  mechanical  wav. 

If  the  examination  be  rational,  the  elements  of  the  curricula  are  important  not  so  much  in  them' 
selves,  as  in  regard  to  what  they  aim  at.  An  empirical  educationist  will  always  be  satisfied  to  witness 
process  and  machinery,  and  to  ask  for  tangible  results ;  a  rational  educationist  will  inquire  as  to  reasons 
of  organisation  and  aim,  and  for  results  on  mind  and  character  as  expressed  m  the  disposition, 
charact-eristics,  practical  power,  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

18.  Empirical  and  Rational  Education. — First,  in  regard  to  former  educational  method. 

As  has  been  shewn,  Empirical  Education  is  education  that  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
organic  functions  of  education ;  and  to  the  empiric,  Plato's  idea  of  its  unity  is  without  meaning.  The 
way  in  which  an  empirical  scheme  of  education  arises  may  be  explained  as  follows  : — 

Stage  L — To  "road,  write,  and  cypher"  are  useful  and  necessary  accomplishments,  so  that  human 
beings  may  understand  one  another,  and  deal  with  the  most  urgent  of  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.     Let  them,  therefore,  bo  made  subjects  of  instruction. 

Stage  2. — A  little  Grammar,  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Book-keeping,  etc.,  are  now  commonly  needed; 
let  them  be  added. 

And  so  it  goes  on  from  stage  to  stage,  subject  after  subject  being  added  ;  a  little  manual  training, 
perhaps  ;  agricultural  teaching ;  and  anything  else  that  may  suggest  itself  as  useful,  so  far  as  the  time 
available  will  permit. 

This  fairly  represents  the  growth  of  a  curriculum  under  empiricism  ;  it  includes  this  or  that 
element  because  it  will  **  be  useful  in  after  life,"  etc.,  and,  properly  speaking,  it  has  no  general  theory  of 
education,  and  no  real  recognition  of  the  body  of  instruction  as  psychically  organised. 

national  education  is  totally  different  from  empirical  education.  Even  if  the  curricula  under  the 
two  systems  were  identical,  it  would  still  bo  totally  difFercut ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
superficial  examination  of  education  is  of  such  inferior  value.  It  recognises  only  su^bjects  of  instruction^ 
er/uipments,  and  the  machineri/  of  education.  But  these  things  throw  little  light  upon  its  real  nature. 
For  education  that  is  cultural,  which  acts  on  the  will,  which  favourably  moulds  the  character,  which 
awakens  the  mind  to  the  issues  of  its  own  existence,  which  endows  it  with  the  power  of  thinking,  may  use 
exactly  the  same  machinery;  but  it  not  only  secures  all  that  the  empirics  can  secure,  it  attains  to  the 
higher  end  of  moulding  the  character  of  a  nation.  Suhjcct  inatruction  never  does  that.  It  is  this  great 
fact  that  has  once  and  for  all  swept  away  tho  empirical  conception  as  an  adequate  expression  of  what  is 
necessary,  in  every  country  where  education  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  fact,  with  teachers  educated 
as  they  are  in  Europe,  such  a  conception  could  not  be  entertained,  for  their  whole  education  has  rendered 
it  impossible.  The  fact  is,  that  the  empirical  conception  only  lives  where  teachers  have  been  trained  under 
the  system  of  pupilage.     To  this  point  reference  will  be  made  later. 

19. 


^  Uoher  Appcrzeption.     Lsoge.  Plaucn. 

'  Donken  uiid  Gcdiichtnis.     Durpfcld.     GUtersloh. 
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It  is  iu  this  way  that  it  is  realised  that  the  philosophy  of  education  is  important.  Bererting  to 
what  was  said  in  the  commencement  of  this  section,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  intelligent  direction  of 
education  will,  on  discovering  that  it  leads  to  excellence  in  some  directions,  yet  fails  to  develope  important 
powers,  seek  to  discover  the  reason.  This  means  that  it  will  resort  to  a  rational  investigation  of  the 
educational  system.  If  it  be  found  that  a  people  is  splendidly  informed,  but  feeble  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  system  of  education  in  such  away  as  to  confer  practicality; 
or,  to  restate  this,  the  system  must  bo  so  transformed  that  not  only  will  knowledge  be  at  the  service  of  the 
will,  but  the  disposition,  too,  must  be  changed  in  such  wise  that  practical  tendency  will  bo  reinforced. 
Bational  administration  of  education  endeavours,  by  every  possible  means,  to  keep  itself  informed  in 
regard  to  the  tendencies  expressing  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  if  these  are  for  good  it 
rests  satisfied,  if  not  it  investigates  the  cause.  An  empirical  administration  is  content  with  the  reports  of 
its  inspectorial  staffs  and  mistakes  an  even  working  of  its  own  mechanism  for  educational  excellence.  No 
system  of  education  is  satisfactory  that  does  not  equip  a  community  to  hold  its  own  in  the  great  rivalries 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  make  it  adept  in  exploiting  its  territorial  wealth. 

22.  Consequences  immediately  flowing  from  a  rational  system  of  education. — Since  the  State  is  con- 
cerned in  the  education  of  the  people  from  the  low^est  to  the  highest  plane  of  education,  forasmuch  as 
every  grade  is  necessary  in  the  general  development,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  system  of  education 
should  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  highest  forms  therein.  Higher  education  carries  with  it  some 
consciousness  of  all  lower  forms  of  education ;  but  the  contrary  is  not  true.  For  this  reason  it  is  recognised 
throughout  Europe  and  America  that  the  more  thoroughly  primary  education  is  permeated  with  University 
influence,  the  more  certainly  will  its  character  be  raised,  and  the  more  assuredly  will  it  be  forced  to 
abandon  empiricism  and  adopt  rationalism  in  its  educational  processes.  The  influence  must  pass  from 
above  downward.  The  higher  culture  and  wider  outlook  of  the  University  must,  as  it  were,  affect  the 
primary  system  before  it  can  achieve  its  end.  The  philosophy  of  education  has  come  mainly  through  the 
universities.  Genius,  if  not  immediately  recognised,  has  always  been  finally  appreciated  in  these  homes 
of  universal  culture. 

The  University  infiuence  tends  so  to  mould  the  intellectual  character  of  the  teacher,  and  so  to 
widen  his  sympathy  and  outlook,  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  forced  by  natural  tendency  to  sympathise  with 
the  rational  view  of  education.  That  he  should  bo  a  graduate  is  unimportant ;  but  that  he  should  acquire 
the  larger  outlook  is  unspeakably  important. 

The  two  most  far-reaching  consequences  that  flow  at  once  from  the  higher  view  of  education,  are — 

(a)  That  in  their  education  teachers  should  be  subject  to  the  highest  educational  influences  ;  and 
{h)  That  none  but  trained  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  operate  educationally  upon  the  minds  of 
children. 

Pational  education  will  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  teachers  who  do  not  understand  the 
reasons  for  every  step  in  the  system.  In  order  to  make  its  elements  organic — that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
unify  their  influence,  and  to  make  them  absolutely  eflScient  in  building  up  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  the  people — each  teacher  must,  in  his  teaching  method,  consistently  maintain  that  character  which  not 
only  conforms  to  the  special  aim  of  the  instruction  he  gives,  but  also  to  its  general  aim  ;  in  fact,  he  must 
be  philosophically  trained  to  teach.  This  at  once  reveals  why  untrained  teachers  (pupil-teachers)  have 
either  been  absent,  or  are  disappearing,  from  all  countries  which  in  their  scheme  of  public  instruction 
have  endeavoured  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency — that  is,  a  rational  system  of  education. 

To  leave  Europe  out  of  consideration,  the  fact  that  in  a  practical  country  like  America  it  should 
be  considered  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  kindergarten,  dealing  with  infants  even  before  they  are  G  years 
of  age,  to  learn  such  a  subject  as  psychology,  and  after  a  good  secondary  education  to  spend  still  one  or 
two  years  in  learning  how  to  teach  infants^  not  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  those  things  that  make  them 
dexterous  and  self-expressive,  awakening  their  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  individuality  of  others, 
ought  to  carry  conviction  that,  to  the  American  mind,  the  philosophy  of  education  is  of  unqualified  impor- 
tance. Between  the  view  of  education  that  regards  such  training  as  necessary,  and  that  which  allows  the 
employment  of  unmatured,  ill-educated,  and  untrained  children  as  teachers,  there  is  a  great  gulf. 

Put  briefly,  it  may  bo  said  that  if  rational  education  is  what  is  aimed  at,  the  employment  of  such  a 
class  of  teacher  as  has  just  been  mentioned  is  whollv  indefensible. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  in  Europe  is,  as  already  said,  an  impossibility.  The  allegation  that 
rational  education  can  satisfactorily  proceed  under  such  teachers,  would  be  deemed  to  carry  with  it  its 
own  refutation.  The  contrast  of  the  pupil-toachcr  system  with  that  of  the  previously-trained  teacher 
eystem  w411  be  developed  in  another  chapter  (Chapter  XXVIII). 

Sphere  of  investigation  of  an  Educational  System. — From  what  has  been  outlined,  the  character  of 
a  real  investigation  is  evident.     It  may  be  defined  as  inquiry  into  education  in  respect  of  its — 

(fl)  Theory     {h)  Organisation, 

these  being  understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Kindergarten  and  Schools  for  Infants. 

[0.  H.  KNIBBS,  Pt.  I,  III;    J.  W.  TURNKB,  Ft.  II.] 


Part  I. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Infant-school, — As  far  back  as  the  IGth  century,  Bacon  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  child  in  the  hand  of  the  educationist  and.  the  plant  in  that  of  the  gardener,  aq 
illustrating  the  immense  importance  of  the  earliest  influences  which  are  allowed  to  operate  on  the  humnn 
mind.  So  also  was  Komensky  (Comenius)  not  less  impressed  with  this  truth,  and  in  his  po^dagogic 
doctrine  he  laid  great  stress  upon  it.  He,  however,  as  some  educationists ^  still  do,  believed  that  the 
proper  educator  was  the  mother,  and  in  his  view,  it  is  on  her  that  the  duty  of  the  child's  first  educational 
development  should  fall.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  where  both  the  disposition  and  the 
instructed  intelligence  to  properly  undertake  the  task  exist,  there  is  frequently  a  lack  of  opportunity, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  mother  of  various  life-duties.  This  was  realised  by  Festalozzi,  who  planned, 
while  Oberlin  first  formed,  a  sort  of  asylum  for  children,  in  which  their  early  education  could  be  looked 
after.*  These  asylums  were  the  forerunners  both  of  the  infant-schools  and  of  the  kindergartens,  though 
something  of  the  kind  appears  to  have  long  ago  existed  in  Egypt.3 

2.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel, — Froebel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi's,  whose  life-long  consecration  to  his 
work,  and  whose  original  mind  gave  great  value  thereto,  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  differ  somewhat  from 
his  master's  view  of  the  true  method  of  human  education,  and,  grounding  his  whole  theory  on  a  belief 
that  the  laws  of  man's  mental  and  moral  nature,  and  those  of  external  nature,  had  the  same  origin, 
developed  on  principles  consistent  therewith  the  special  views  associated  Mrith  his  name,  and  exhibited  in 
the  "  Kindergarten  '  which  he  created.  These  were  set  forth,  in  part,  in  a  work  (Menschenerziehung) 
which  appeared  in  182G,  but  Froebel  did  not  open  his  first  kindergarten  till  the  year  1837.  Pestalozzi's 
fundamental  idea  of  education  was  that  the  human  faculties  were  developed  by  exercise  \  Froebel's  that, 
in  the  initial  stages,  at  least,  the  development  depended  rather  upon  arousing  and  directing  voluntary 
activity  (Selbstiitigkeit).  Now  it  is  this  conception,  according  to  Michelet,*  that  constitutes  the  ground 
on  which  Froebel  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  educational  theory,  reform,  and 
method . 

8.  Importance  of  initial  stages  of  Education. —  Both  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  strenuously  taught  that 
the  education  received  in  the  first  seven  years  of  life  was  a  foundation  profoundly  affecting  the  subsequent 
career,  and  they  considered  it  to  be,  therefore,  of  transcendent  importance.  'I'his  first  period,  the  most 
plastic  of  the  human  organism,  is,  in  their  view^  and  that  of  their  followers,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  that  of 
everyone  who  has  seriously  considered  the  question,  uniquely  the  time  when  the  physical,. mental,  and 
moral  elements  of  the  individual  receive  the  determining  initial  impulses ;  the  time  when  that  specific 
direction  and  energy,  which  constitute  idio-syncrasy,  are  received.  Then  it  is  that  a  definite  "  set "  is 
given  to  the  physique,  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  disposition  of  the  child — a  "  set "  which  lasts  for  life,  for 
good  or  evil.  All  Festalozzians  and  Froebel  i  an  s  feel  that  the  early  direction  of  education  is  of  such  moment 
that  it  should  he  the  wisest  of  all ;  that  the  initial  steps  should  be  taken  with  the  Greatest  care.  In  the 
highest  branches  of  education  the  teacher  must,  in  this  view,  be  well-informed  in  his  special  subject,  and 
possess  in  that  subject  the  genius  of  discovery  and  invention,  but  his  command  of  the  art  of  teaching  is 
then  of  least  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lowest  branches,  the  art  must  be  at  its  highest, 
and  the  teacher  so  widely  and  liberally  educated  as  to  rise  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  significance  of  his  or 
her  work.  It  is  only  by  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  first  steps  in  education 
that  enthusiasm  is  possible  ;  it  is  only  by  vividly  realising  what  it  all  means  to  the  future  of  the 
individual,  of  the  community,  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  possible  to  receive  that  inspiration,  without  which 
the  teaching  will  amount  to  little  more  than  dull  routine,  without  value. 

4.  Necessity  for  understanding  of  child-mind — Apart  from  the  functionofFroebelian  kindergarten, 
or  any  modification  of  it,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  a  world-wide  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  child-mind^  and  of  hunan  development  as  affected  ly  education^  and  of  the  necessity  of 
this  deeper  understanding  being  possessed  above  all  by  the  teachers  of  infant  and  kindergarten  schools, 
and  also  those  of  the  youngest  classes  in  primary  schools. 


5. 


^  Many  educationists  believe  that  when  general  education  has  reached  a  more  developed  stage,  tliere  will  be  more 
and  more  homo  education;  and  in  a  Belgian  home  (that  of  Monsieur  V.  de  Vujst,  I'lnspecteur  d' Agriculture,  Bruxelles),  an 
extremely  fine  equipment  for  infant-teaching  was  seen  by  the  Commissioners. 

'  The  Salles  d'asile,  which  are  the  direct  progenitors  of  the  Ecoles  matcrnellefl  of  France  to-day,  were  started  at 
Ban-do-la-Roche,  in  the  Vosges,  in  1771,  by  Pasteur  Oberlin.     lie  opened  there  the  first  of  the  "Ecoles  \  Tricoter." 

•  See  section  21,  hereinafter. 

*  "  Nos  fils,"  1869.  In  developing  his  life-work  Froebel  fused  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  Ficlite,  the  former  regarding 
the  child  as  in  the  deepest  sense  belonging  to  his  family,  the  latter  as  belonging  to  the  State  ;  and  he  endeavoured  by  instructing 
the  mothers,  and,  through  the  kindergarten,  to  incite  the  child  to  self-activity.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  ite  whole  machinery  has  that  incitement  for  its  object. 
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5.  Infant-teaching  involves  serious  preparation. — Some  conception  of  the  serious  view,  which 
obtains  in  almost  every  country  visited,  may  be  had  by  considering  the  programme  for  the  training  of 
such  teachers — a  training  which  stands  out  in  startling  contrast  with  what  has  been  officially  consideied 
necessary  in  this  State.  The  following,  for  example,  is  the  procjramme  for  kindergarten-teachers,  as  given 
in  a  licrlin  institution^,  and  it  lasts  about  two  years  for  an  educated  student :  — 

1.  Psycholo^*.  10.  Froobelian  occupations  and  development  of  same. 

2.  Theory  of  Kducation.  11.  Drawing. 

3.  History  of  Paxlagogy.  12.  Manual  work. 

4.  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten.  13.  Singing. 

5.  Hygiene.  14.  Gymnastics,  ball,  and  movement  games. 

6.  Natural  Philosophy.  15.  Kindergarten  practice  in  the  various  classes. 

7.  Theory  of  instruction.  10.  Household  work  and  work  in  the  garden. 

8.  Theory  of  space.  17.  The  physical  care  of  children. 

9.  German  language.  Bathing,  cooking,  and  foods  for  children. 

Such  preparation  for  kindergarten-teaching,  as  is  implied  in  the  above  course,  is  obviously  in 
direct  collision  with  the  opinion  so  widely  diffused  among  those  who  have  given  the  matter  no  special 
attention  that  almost  anybody  is  qualified  to  teach  infants.  The  serious  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  view  is 
everywhere  endorsed  where  the  question  has  been  studied  in  the  light  of  experience  by  competently- 
informed  people.  Another  example,  taken  at  random,  and  from  a  very  different  quarter,  may  be  cited, 
pro  tantOj  as  tending  to  confirm  the  fact  that  educationists  of  experience  do  not  propose  to  employ 
unirutructed  persons  in  the  education  even  of  infant-children.  The  following  programme,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Department  for  training  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  is 
referred  to : — 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  NORTH  WALES. 

Preparation  is  offered  for  the  Higher  Practical  and  Theoretical  Exapiination  of  the  National  Frocbel  Union. 

These  examinations  are  o|)en  to  candidates  who  have  passed  certain  public  examinations,  including  London 
Matriculation,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  Higher  Certificate,  and  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate  of  Board 
of  Education.  Candidates  who  have  received  a  good  general  education  may  also  qualify  by  passing  a  preliminary 
examination  conducted  by  the  Board  itself,  which  includes  English,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  one  other  subject 
from  the  following  Groups  : — Elementary  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physiography,  Botany,  Zoology. 
Course. — The  Complete  Course  (Parts  1  and  II)  covers  two  Sessions.  Students  who  have  passed  examinations  which 
exempt  them  from  further  tests  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiography,  and  Music,  may  complete  the  Course  in  tive  terms. 

St/llabus  of  Ciajiftea  at  the  University  College,  North  Wales. 

(1.)  History  of  Education,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  Text-books. — 
Quick's  "Educational  Reformers,"  Pestalozzi's  "I^ouard  and  Gertrude,"  Froebel's  "Education  of  Man,"  Felkin's 
"  Introduction  to  Herbart,"  and  such  other  special  books  as  are  from  time  to  time  required  for  the  examination. 

(2  )  Theory  of  Education,  includingt  he  elements  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  so  far  as  they  relate  to  educational 
practice."  Text-books. — Sully's  "Teacher's  Hand-book  of  Psychology"  (new  edition),  Lange's  "Apperception,"  Jamos* 
"  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology." 

(3.)  Practice  of  Education,  including — (a)  Theory  of  Curricula  ;  {h)  General  Method,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
ordinary  school-subjects  ;  (c)  School  Organisation,  with  special  reference  to  Kindergartens,  Transition  and  Preparatory 
Classes ;  {d)  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations." 

(4.)  Drill. — Theory  and  practice  of  Swedish  Drill. 

(5.)  B.B.  Drawing,  and  Music. 

In  addition,  students  attend  the  Junior  College  courses  in  Botany,  Physiography,  or  Zoology,  unlesa  they  have 
already  qualified  in  these  subjects. 

Practical  Work. — Attached  to  the  Department  is  a  model  Kindergarten  and  Preparatory  School.  To  this  school 
students  are  attached  for  purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  course,  students  will 
bo  required  to  prepare  notes  of  lessons,  give  criticism  lessons,  and  make  a  special  study  of  the  gifts  and  occupations. 

This  will  sufficiently  accentuate  the  point  that  kindergarten  work  is  treated  seriously.  The 
Rubject  of  the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  kindergarten  and  other  teachers  is,  however,  a  matter  with 
which  we  are  here  not  immediately  concerned,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later  on.  It  is  sufficient  at  present 
to  observe  that  the  fundamental  idea,  true  also  of  other  forms  of  infant-schools,  and  almost  for  the  entire 
civilised  world,  is  that  even  the  teaching  of  infants  should  be  undertaken  only  by  educated  persons  who  hav^- 
made  it  a  special  study,  and  not  by  uneducated  novitiates  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  the  work  itself 
is  transcendently  important. 

6.  Value  of  Infant-school. — The  question  of  the  special  form  or  constitution  of  the  infant-schools  or 
kindergartens,  and  of  their  exact  function,  is  one  about  which  absolute  agreement  does  not  exist— a  fact 
that  will  later  be  more  fully  discussed,  as  also  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  infant- 
education  generally.  The  former  question,  though  presenting  dissimilar  features  in  different  countries 
in  regard  to  detail,  differs  but  little  in  principle,  and  the  trend  of  thoughtful  opinion  is  that  when  the 
education  even  of  very  young  children — 3  to  7  years  of  age — is  not  undertaken  by  the  mother  or  guardian, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  in  a  suitable  "  plav-school;'*  and  it  must  be  reco^jnised  that  there  ate 
distinct  moral  advantages  in  such  control  of  the  child.  The  report  of  a  Swiss  authority,  M.  Clerc, 
previously  referred  to,  puts  the  matter  well,  and  has  some  application  to  our  own  State.  Speaking  of  his 
own  country  he  says : — 

In  Switzerland  the  State  intervenes  in  the  domain  of  the  folk-scliool,  only  to  accord  its  subsidies  and  to  exercise  the 
right  of  supervision.  More  and  more  is  the  disposition  shewn  in  this  country  to  place,  an  the  foundation  of  indi^peuHahle 
Mhidies,  the  Kindergarten  organised  accor.iinfj  to  the  Froebclian  nyntem.  While  many  Swiss  educators  hold  that  the 
education  of  little  ones  ought  to  })e  wholly  confided  to  their  natural  cilucators — the  mother  and  the  family — it  is  recognised 
that  a  greater  and  greater  number  each  year  find  thcmselveH  in  the  position  of  being  quite  unable  to  discharge  their  natural 
mission.  The  daily  necessity  of  earning  their  bread,  and  various  occupations,  cause  many  to  leave  their  children  to 
tlie.mselves.  Living  in  the  strezt,  these  contract  for  life  pernicious  habits  of  idleness  and  vagabondage ,  and  for  such  family 
education  does  not  exist  at  all.^ 

This 

'Ikrliner  Verein  fiir  Volkserzichung  (Pestalozzi-Frocbolhaus).     See  the  **  Verwaltungsbericht  des  Vorstandes  fUr 

1901,"  p.  21. 
'  See  L'Ecole  populaire  Suisse,  par  M.  le  consciller  d'Etat ;  J.  Clerc,  Neuch  itel.    Chap.  U. 
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This  last  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  most  cities  throughout  the  world,  and  is  true  of  the 
capital  here,  and  of  the  larger  towns  of  this  State.  From  what  the  Commissioners  have  seen,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  children  are  really  happier  in  properly-conducted  infant  schools,  in  the  "ecoles 
matemelles,"  and  in  the  kindergartens,  than  they  could  possibly  be,  left  to  their  own  devices ;  and,  of 
course,  they  are  profitably  employed.  Moreover,  if  the  schools  are  hygienically  satisfactory,  they  are  also 
more  healthily  employed  physically. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  suggests  chiefly  the  importance  of  right  method  of  child  education. 
But  as  has  already  been  said  Froebelian  schools  exist  in  many  degrees  of  modification,  and  there  are  also 
some  infant  schools  which  can  hardly  be  called  Froebelian  in  the  rigorous  sense,  and  many  more  that  are 
in  no  sense  either  play  schools  or  kindergartens. 

In  order  to  understand  the  difierenco  between  those — that  is,  between  the  infant  school  of  the 
ordinary  sort  and  the  Froebelian  kindergarten — it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  original  theory  and  form 
of  the  latter.    The  foundation  ideas  of  the  Froebel  system  are  as  follows : — 

7.  Apergu  of  the  Froebelian  Theory. — Man  is  a  creative  being  in  a  state  of  physical  and  spiritual 
interdependence  with  nature,  with  an  innate  tendency  to  activity,  and  a  desire  for  representing  things  ; 
the  activity,  together  with  the  representational  tendency,  express  themselves  by  creative  impulses  in  the 
child,  to  fulfil  which  he  seeks  material,  viz.,  play -things,  and  he  attempts  to  draw.  These  efforts — i.e.^  the 
unconscious  expression  of  the  child's  creafiveness — are  to  be  sacredly  respected^  and  used  as  the  means  of  his 
development,  not  by  inhibition  but  by  direction.  Tho  gifts  and  occupations,  the  gymnastics,  the  songs,  the 
children's  garden  itself,  the  material  of  the  kindergarten  generally  and  the  way  of  using  it,  are  the 
outcome  of  Froebel's  ideas  as  to  the  best  means  of  teaching  through  play.  The  fundamental  notion  of  a 
Froebelian  occupation  is  that  it  shall  be  a  method  which  calls  forth  and  directs  the  child*  s  productive  powers.^ 
The  inner  nature  of  the  child  demands  materials,  but  the  child  himself  needs  teaching  their  use  in  order 
to  properly  satisfy  and  profit  by  his  inner  impulses.  Inactive  observation  can  never  take  the  place  of 
productive  activity.  The  earlier  it  is  possible,  by  dexterity  of  hand,  to  objectify  an  idea,  and  in  general  the 
more  intimately  mental  activity  is  associated  with  physical,  the  more  normally  will  the  mind  unfold. 

Froebel  aimed,  therefore,  in  giving  his  exercises,  not  merely  to  make  the  children  use  all  their 
faculties  and  members,  but,  clothing  each  exercise  in  the  form  of  play,  he  required  that  they  should 
produce  a  result  appreciable  to  the  child  himself.  By  making  him  recognise  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
something,  the  foundation  of  moral  dignity  is  established.  Mere  mechanical  results  and  irksome  work 
are  to  be  avoided.  Infant  play,  infant  amusement,  infant  joy,  are  not  only  the  proper  conditions  for 
child  life — they  are  the  essential  conditions  of  child-development.  That  this  development  should  have  a 
definite  sequence  teas  FroebeVs  doctrine,  and  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  normal  working  of  the  child- 
soul,  so  as  to  make  his  method  conform  thereto.  To  this  sequence  he  gave  great  attention,  making  it  the 
subject  of  very  careful  and  prolonged  study.  No  one  familiar  with  Froebel's  work  will  lightly  think  of 
departing  from  his  developments.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  genius  of  the  Froebelian 
method  lies  in  its  principles  rather  than  in  the  details,  and  further  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to 
the  sphere  of  application  of  these  principles,  as  also  will  be  obvious  on  reference  to  the  following  scheme 
of  procedure : — 

THE  FROEBEL  PROCEDURE. 


I.  Ball. 

Most  primitive  and  elcmcntanA^ 
form :  sphere.  \t> 

II.  BalJ  (solid)^  Cube,  CijUiuler. 
Three  fundamental  forms. 


III.  Four  boxes  with  blocks  for  buildings. 
Division  of  solids. 


IV.    Wooden  Planes^  Paper -foldinfj. 
Concrete  and  tangible  plane. 


V.  Sfats.     Paper- weaving. 

Transition  surface  to  line  ;  plane  divided     \^P 
by  lines. 


VI.  StU'l's.     Metal  rings.     Thread-laying. 

Stniight  tangible  lino  ;  curved  tangible  line. 


VII.  Beadfi.     Peaf,     Corks. 
Tangible  point. 


VI.  Modelling. 
Return  to  solids.    Form  in 
flexible  material  (clay) 


V.  Pea-work. 
Outlines  of  objects  lines  con- 
nected with  points  (concrete- 
sticks  and  peas). 


IV.   Paper-ciUttng. 
Divided  plane  in  mathematical  and 
regular  sequence. 


III.  Paper-folding. 
Folding  in  mathematical  forms. 


2.  From  objects. 

1.  Froebel's  net  drawing. 


2.  Visible  point  connected  with 
1.  Line  (embroidery  figures). 


II.  Dratcingm 


I.  Seicing. 


Point. 


This  Froebelian  procedure  is  naturally  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  exposition,  which  need  not  hero 
be  considered.  It  will  suiTice  to  state  that  the  "  gifts  '*  and  "  occupations  "  are  regarded  as  a  connected 
whole,  designed  and  intended  to  develope  the  mental  and  physical  capacities ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  their 
inter-dependence  is  such  that  this  or  that  gift  or  occupation  cannot  bo  arbitrarily  left  out  without 
impairing  the  utility  of  the  whole  and  injuring  the  result. 

8. 


»  Lif*5  of  Baroness  V.  Marcnholtz-Billow.     (FroebePs  "  Theory  of  Education  "),  Vol.  1,  P.  168.    Harison,  N.  York.  1901. 
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8.  Modifieatiom  of  the  Froehelian  idea, — It  maybe  here  remarked  that  the  French  and  Swiss  "&ole 
maternelle  **  is  not  identical  with  the  "  jardin  d'enfants,"  but  may  often  closely  approximate  thereto.  The 
original  Froebelian  kindergarten  has  itself  been  much  modified  and  the  Commissioners  have  no  doubt,  not 
only  that  the  detail  is  properly  subject  to  large  modifications,  but  also  that  the  manner  of  employing  the 
kindergarten  method  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  importance  than  the  detail  itself.  Much  depends  upon 
the  personality  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  herself. 

It  is  important  however,  that  in  modifying  or  developing  and  applying  the  kindergarten,  its  funda- 
mental character  should  not  be  varied.  A  tendency  which  has  from  time  to  time  shewn  itself,  is  either 
to  make  the  kindergarten  extremely  mechanical,  thus  losing  sight  of  its  true  meaning  ;  or  to  elaborate  the 
work  of  the  children  unduly.  Speaking  of  these  matters.  Monsieur  F.  Guex  in  his  report  in  connection 
with  the  National  Swiss  Exhibition  of  1896  in  Geneva,  endorses  the  opinion  that  the  infant  school  should 
consist  of  play  and  he  enters  his  protest  against  such  injurious  developments.     He  says  : — ^ 

To  exhaust  the  programme  of  work  in  the  Froebelian  School  it  is  necessary  to  hpeak  of  both  ^ames  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  each  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  singing,  as  wc  shall  see.  It  in  difficult  here  to  distinguinh  betioeeii  play 
and  work  ;  from  the  po'datjogic  poiiU  of  viev  the  difference  is  irmfjnificant.  Plav  is  the  child's  work,  it  is  his  life,  it  is  for 
him  the  means  of  education  and  one  may  say  that,  in  the  infant-school,  the  child  learns  by  playing.  Besides,  in  play  it  is 
nature  that  speaks,  as  was  said  of  old  by  Montaigne.  In  free  play  the  mistress  is  able  to  get  the  most  useful  suggestions 
from  the  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view.  In  fact  it  is  in  play  that  the  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  inclinations  of  the  child 
reveal  themselves.  We  are  unaole  to  consider  here  the  psychology  of  play,  to  shew  that  with  all  little  ones  teaching  and 
education  ought  to  be  by  it  alone,  that  at  that  age  the  most  attractive  means  are  the  most  powerful,  that  the  tasks  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  his  inclinations,  and  needs. 

9.  Tendency  to  merely  mechanical  acceptance  of  Froehel  to  he  avoided. — In  opposing  the  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  the  higher  function  of  the  kindergarten  he  adds : — * 

We  have  said  elsewhere  and  we  repeat,  that  it  will  not  do  to  reduce  the  Froebelian  method  to  a  simple  mechanism, 
and  to  make  the  infant-school  a  mere  workshop  for  the  making  of  little  nothings  and  of  complicated  and  worthless  objects. 

He  fully  recognises  also  the  injuriousness  of  the  elaborating  tendency  w^hen  he  says: — 8 

The  infant  programme  is  overcharged  ....  Examining  things  more  closely  one  rea,ches  the  conclusion  that 
here  also  it  is  necessary  to  do  some  pruning,  to  jettison  some  of  the  baggage.  On  the  one  hand  to  relegate  to  the  methods 
of  the  past,  some  of  the  Froebelian  occupations,  such  as  minute  embroidery,  ([uilting,  etc. ,  tasks  too  full  of  minutia?, 
requiring  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  eyes,  causing  school-myopia ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  dismiss  also  those  complicated 
undertakings,  little  *'  chef  d^oRUvreSt'^  that  the  children  are  quite  incapable  of  executing  Avithout  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  the  mistress  herself. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  anything  of  value  to  present  itself  in  this  world,  without  winning  from  a 
certain  class  a  blind  appreciation  and  a  sort  of  mechanical  adhesion,  as  tenacious  in  respect  to  matters  of 
no  moment  as  in  respect  to  those  in  which  lie  the  whole  essence  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
French  criticism  on  the  American  kindergarten  propaganda  that  the  most  serious  defect  peculiar  to  the 
American  kindergarten  is  "  la  superstition  professee  pour  Froehel  "* — a  superstition  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  German  paedagogue  has  organised  a  system  that  must  never  be  touched,  never 
varied.  Pointing  out  that  the  imprisonment  in  invariable  processes  and  forms  is  a  false  adherance  to  the 
letter,  instead  of  a  true  acceptance  of  the  spirit,  the  criticism  proceeds : — "The  spirit  of  Froebel  himself 
was  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress,  but  the  Froebelians,  in  their  exaggeration  or  a  blind  cult,  too  often 
become  addicted  to  mere  routine,  too  often  become  the  slaves  of  a  material  doctrine,  which  they  hold 
sacred  "^  ,  .  .  .  And  the  French  perference  for  the  "  ecole  maternelle,^*  common  also  to  some  extent 
with  the  Swiss,  is  deliberate,  and  their  modification  worthy  of  perious  attention.  On  the  other  hand  the 
American  has  himself  dcpart-cd  much  more  from  the  original  Froebelian  kindergarten  than  is  generally 
admitted.     The  whole  subject  will  however  be  more  fully  discussed  hereinafter. 

Part  II. 

10.  Investigation  of  Kindergarten  practice. — The  practical  work  of  the  kindergarten  was  investi- 
gated in  England,  both  in  the  board  schools  of  London  and  Birmingham, and  under  private  management; 
in  Switzerland,  w^here  it  is  yearly  extending  its  sway  ;  in  Germany,  where  the  teaching  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  private  societies  ;  in  Hungary,  where  it  has  features  peculiar  to  the  Magyar  people ;  in  Holland, 
where  some  of  the  cities  grant  a  small  subsidy  which  is  paid  by  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
infant  schools  of  the  cities  contributing  ;  in  France,  wliere  the  **  ecole  maternelle,"  actually  a  more  or 
less  modified  form  of  the  kindergarten,  forms  part  of  the  elementary  system  of  instruction  of  the  country ; 
and  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  not  only  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
system  of  instruction  but  where  it  has  been  said  to  obtain  its  greatest  development.  Speaking  generally, 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  amount  of  interest  shewn  in  kindergarten  work  is  amazing.  In  every 
country  visited  expert  opinion  is  unanimous  regarding  the  value  of  and  the  necessity  for  this  early  training, 
and  it  may  just  as  truthfully  be  stated  that  in  detail  there  is  little  general  agreement  as  to  the  best 
methods.  In  every  school  also  where  the  teaching  was  examined  there  were  special  features  which 
commended  themselves.  This  fact  necessitated  careful  inquiry  into  the  consequence  of  varying  the 
individual  elements  of  a  connected  Froebelian  scheme,  and  how  far  the  Froebelian  principle  can  rigorously 
be  applied  to  elements  not  included  in  the  ordinary  kindergarten  In  any  attempt  to  sum  up  the  best 
features  of  all  the  systems  seen,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  jumble  of  disconnected  elements,  however 
good  individually,  cannot  be  proposed  as  the  best  system,  forasmuch  as  to  be  of  real  value,  the  Froebel 
unifying  principle  must  be  respected,  and  the  whole  homogeneously  organised.     In  the  final  recommenda- 

t  ions  of  the  Commissioners  this  will  not  be  overlooked. 

11.  Question  of  Staters  relation  to  Kindergarten. — It  may  be  here  stated  that  after  considering 
the  question  in  all  its  aspects  the  Commissioners  are  fully  m  accord  with  those  educationists  who  place 
the  teaching  of  kindergarten  principles  as  the  foundation  of  their  public  system  of  education.     "In  its 

broadest. 

Rapport  sur  le  groupe  XVII. — PMucation  et  instruction,  par  Fran9ois  Guex,  etc.,  etc.,  **Les  t^coles enfantincs,"  p.  67. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
»  Op.  cit.y  p.  69. 

*  See  Expositions  Scolaires  ^trang^res,  dans  les  Rapports  du  Jury  International,  p.  735 
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broadest,  truest  sense,"  says  Mr.  J.  K.  Hughes,  "the  public  school  should  include  whatever  is  best  for 

the  fullest  deyelopment  of  the  desirable  elements  of  human  power  and  character.    The  State  has  no  right 

to  assume  the  duty  of  giving  an  education  unless  it  provides  the  best  possible  training  and  culture  for  its 

children.     .     .     .     .     .     The  kindergarten  should  not  be  an  appendage  to  the  public-school  system,  it 

should  be  part  of  it — its  foundation  ;  its  initial  stage,  in  which  all  children  should  remain  for  a  period,  the 

length  of  which  should  be  decided  in  each  individual  case  by  the  heredity,  the  history,  the  temperament, 

the  mental  activity,  and  the  nervous  system  of  each  child."* 

The  view  that  the  State  should  undertake  kindergarten  education  is  also  strongly  held  by  a 

Swiss  authority  previously  referred  to.  Monsieur  Guex.     He  says : — 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  this  :  The  infant  school  wherever  it  exists,  onght  to  pass  oat  of  private  hands 
and  become  an  affuir  for  the  State.  Several  cantons  have  she^in  us  the  way  in  this  matter  ;  it  is  necessary  only  to  follow 
them,  for  as  one  of  the  best-informed  pivdagogic  authorities  (a  lady)  has  written  : — *' National  education,  that  is  to  say, 
of  all  by  all,  the  most  powerful  means  of  social  reformation,  ought  to  commence  in  the  kindergarten  or  infant  school.*'* 

When  early  education  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and  before  the  function  of  the 
kindergarten  was  widely  recognised,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  State  should  be  indifferent  to  its 
introduction.  Once,  however,  its  basic  character  has  been  realised,  the  question  assumes  quite  another 
aspect.  In  a  country  democratic  in  its  political  theory  and  institutions,  and  with  democratic  ideals, 
aiming  at  giving  every  citizen,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  opportunity  to  advance,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
relegate  the  infant-school  proper,  or  the  kindergarten,  to  the  chances  of  mere  private  enterprise,  and  to 
dismiss  the  affair  as  one  of  no  moment  to  the  State  educational  system.  And  for  this  reason.  The 
initial  steps  of  the  primary  forms  of  education  should  be  such  as  will  give  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
progress  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  interest  in  the  elements  of  knowledge 
is  aroused  in  the  kindergarten  a»  it  never  is  in  the  old  type  of  infant-school,  and  therefore  the  child  is 
not,  as  he  too  often  is  at  present,  hopelessly  prejudiced  against  school -work  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  educational  career.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  by  giving  play  to  his 
spontaneity,  he  derives  real  pleasure  in  their  exercise.  He  learns  to  really  enjoy  the  life  and  work  of  his 
school,  instead  of  hating  it.  This  is  not  mere  affirmation,  but  is  what  the  Commissioners  have  personally 
seen  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  about  the 
matter.  In  every  place  where  the  kindergarten-teaching  was  good  there  was  intense  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  In  seeing  this,  one  could  not  help  feeling  strongly  the  force  of  the  words  of  Monsieur 
Guex : — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  here  upon  the  importance  of  confiding  this  education  to  qualified  persons,  devoted  to  and 
seriously  prepared  for  such  teaching.  The  day  when  the  psychology  of  childhood  will  be  complete — it  is  very  far  from 
being  so  now,  because  for  too  long  the  child  has  been  considered  a  negligible  quantity — the  day  when  our  infant-school 
mistresses  will  themselves  be  studied  and  themselves  have  studied  the  child,  when  they  will  have  an  exact  knowledge  of 
his  needs,  we  shall  have  the  true  in/aiU-Hchool,  mairUaininfj  the  itiduhjeiit  sweetness  of  the  home  while  initiating  in  the  vxn^k  and 
order  of  the  school.* 

12.  ImpresBians  of  English  Kindergarten. — In  Great  Britain  a  number  of  kindergarten  schools 
were  seen,  of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  good  examples : — Fleet  Bead,  Hampstead,  West 
London,  Deptford,  East  London — these  two  are  under  the  London  School  Board ;  the  Infant  School, 
SomervUle  Koad,  Birmingham,  under  the  School  Board  of  that  city  ;  the  Froebel  Educational  Institute, 
West  Kensington ;  and  the  Wimbledon  High  School,  London.  These  last  are  private  institutions.  In 
the  Hampstead  Infant  School,  kindergarten  and  ordinary  infant-school  teaching  are  interwoven ;  that  is 
to  say,  considerable  time  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  number^,  while  there  is  also  a 
certain  modification  in  the  teaching  of  the  gifts,  and  a  large  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  the 
occupations.  Free-arm  drawing,  brush-work,  paper-folding,  weaving,  canvas-work,  and  design  are  very 
striking  features  in  the  work  of  this  school.  Questioned  as  to  the  prominence  given  to  hand-work,  the 
lady  principal  stated  that  she  favoured  the  freedom  of  finger-work  as  against  the  stiffness  of  pencil-work, 
because  of  the  valuable  training  the  former  affords  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  later  on  will  be  among  the 
ranks  of  the  artisan  classes.  In  the  Deptford  Kindergarten  young  pupils  of  4  and  5  years  of  age  were 
observed  engaged  in  free-arm  drawing  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time.  Ambidextrous  free-arm  drawing, 
and  a  well-arranged  scheme  of  brush-work,  are  the  distinctive  features  of  this  institution.  The  usual 
infant-school  subjects  are  also  taught.  The  Somerville-street  Kindergarten,  Birmingham,  conducts  its 
work  on  lines  similar  to  what  was  seen  in  Paris.  The  combination  of  infant-school  work  with  modified 
kindergarten  is  practised,  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  London  schools  is  there  a  room  set  apart  for  games, 
and  plays,  and  story-telling.  The  only  space  available  for  these  necessary  recreations  was  that  in  front 
of  the  desks,  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  frequently  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  proved  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  open-air  garden  or  the  bright  nicely  furnished  play-room.  The  school  buildings  in 
London  have  little  to  commend  them.  Points  worthy  of  notice  about  the  Birmingham  kindergarten- 
school  were  the  cheerful  rooms,  the  use  of  chalk  illustrations,  and  the  teaching  of  writing  on  sand-frames 
to  mere  babies.  The  ladies  in  charge  of  these  schools  are  all  students  of  Froebel's  teaching,  but  in  each 
case  the  details  have  been  modified  and  adapted  with  a  view  to  suiting  the  temperament  and  meeting  the 
probable  future  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  class-work  of  the  pupils,  when  they  were  fit  for  promotion  to 
the  primary  school — between  7  and  8  years  of  age — is  highly  satisfactory,  and,  in  addition,  the  tactile 
sense  is  well  trained.  In  each  case  this  mixed  method  of  teaching  is  carried  out  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  discipline  is  kind  and  sympathetic ;  pupils  are  sharp,  bright,  happy,  contented.  In  the  case 
of  all  schools,  these  departments  are,  from  the  general  point  of  view,  equally  important  in  point  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness  with  the  senior  departments.  Other  public  schools  in  England  were  visited,  but 
those  quoted  are  very  fair  examples  of  the  Froebelian  method  incorporated  with  ordinary  infant-school 
teaching.  The  exponents  of  this  mixed  system  claim  that  it  gives  the  very  best  results.  One  of  the 
mistresses  strongly  emphasises  the  importance  of  those  occupations  which  give  the  greatest  flexibilily  to  the 
fingers.  She  avers  that  a  reaction  in  favour  of  this  branch  of  work  is  setting  in.  On  examining  the  work  of  her 
higher  classes,  from  G  years  to  1\  years  of  age,  the  pupils  being  at  the  time  actually  busy  with  the 
occupations  set  down  in  the  quarterly  programme  of  work,  the  Commissioners  felt  that  the  results 
strikingly  confirmed  her  contention.     The  impression  made  on  the  Commissioners'  minds  on  the  occasion 

of 

^  Proc.  National  Education  Association.  Paper  read  before  Department  of  Superintendents  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  1894. 
•  Report  previously  referred  to,  p.  70. 
»/6irf,  p.  71. 
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of  this  visit  and  with  regard  to  the  question  of  finger- work  was  set  forth  in  the  following  words: — "  In 
view  of  a  large  artisan  class  in  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Broken  Hill,  Lithgow,  and  other  industrial  centres, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  this  feature  some  prominence  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.*'  It  is  not  made 
to  overshadow  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  however,  for  where  kindergarten  was 
taught  in  this  mixed  plan,  the  ordinary  class-work  was  good.  The  time  given  to  kindergarten  teaching, 
pure  and  simple,  in  the  Board  schools  where  it  is  taught,  does  not  exceed  three  hours  per  week. 
The  following  is  a  programme  of  work  as  seen  in  a  West  London  Board  School : — 

I.  Pupils  3  to  4  years  old — 

(a)  Ball-making  :  Ball  made  by  winding  woollen  threads  round  a  ring-frame. 

(b)  Fraying :  Little  threads  drawn  from  a  piece  of  stuff  made  up  into  little  cushions. 

(c)  Bead-threading  :  Needle  drill. 
{d)  Mat-plaiting  :  First  steps. 

II.  Pupils  5  years  old — 

(a)  Stick-laying  :  Position  and  number  taught. 

(/;)  Upright  weaving  :  Paper  and  pointed. 

(c)  Cutting  out  pictures  from  illustrated  papers :  pasted  and  arranged  on  squares  of  brown  paper  ;  cuts  bearing 
on  reading  lessons  or  nature  study  preferred.  Children  encouraged  to  collect  illustrated  papers,  etc.  ;  very 
cheap  in  London.  Elder  pupils  in  infant  school  colour  the  sketches,  and  finish  them  off  with  bows  and 
ribbons  ;  they  are  then  sent  as  children's  gifts  to  the  inmates  of  children's  hospitals.     Lessons  apparent. 

{d)  Drawing  patterns  on  chequered  squares,  and  then  pricking  and  sewing  :  Result  of  (d)  shewn  in  a  mat. 

(e)  Paper-folaing  and  cutting  :  The  Froebel  square. 

(/*)  Crinkling  of  tissue-paper  :  Flowers  and  plants. 

III.  Pupils  6  years  old — 

(a)  Canvas-work  :  Designs  for  tray-cloths  and  squares  of  linen. 
(h)  Paper-folding  :  Globular  forms  ;  large  flowers. 

(c)  Reelwork  by  boys  :  Cord  and  string  made  into  table-mats 

(d)  Knitting-frames  :  Caps  made. 

IV.  Pupils  7  years  old  (lower  section) — 
(a)  Straw-splitting  and  weaving. 

{h)  Blob-painting  :  Early  lessons  child's  own  effort ;  crude  it  may  bo,       1  the  child  s  own  ;  later  on  All  in  with 

colours.     Hectographed  designs  supplied  by  teacher, 
(c)  String-work  in  frames. 

V.  Pupils  7  years  old  (middle  section) — 

(a)  Daisy  mats  :  Winding  and  cutting. 
(6)  Paper-folding  and  cutting,  advanced. 

VI.  Pupils  1\  years  old — 

(a)  Canvas-work  :  Sew^ing  and  weaving. 
(6)  Blob-painting  :  Covers  for  flower-pots, 
(c)  String-work  :  Cotton  and  silk. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here  specially  of  drawing,  because  this  subject  is  included  in  all  infant- 
school  curricula,  and  will  be  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  primary  instruction. 

The  Froebel  Educational  Institute,  Kindergarten  Section,  West  Kensington,  is  attended  by  about 
forty  pupils,  ranging  from  3  years  of  age  to  7,  and  is  carried  on  under  private  management.  To  the 
institution  there  is  attached  a  training  college  for  the  studv  of  ProebeFs  principles,  and  the  students  gain 
their  practical  training  in  the  kindergarten  school.  The  school  itself  exists  for  the  better  class  of 
people,  who  pay  £2  2s.  a  term  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  building  is  situated  in  a  very 
nice  part  of  the  suburb ;  the  rooms  are  large,  especially  those  used  for  the  games  and  plays,  well-lighted 
and  well  ventilated ;  the  curriculum  is  largely  composed  of  the  usual  gifts  and  occupations,  games,  plays, 
and  stories.  Nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  class-work,  reading,  and  writing.  The  school  has  also  an 
upper  section  which  is  fed  from  the  kindergarten,  and  the  principal  claims  that  the  training  gained  in  the 
lower  school  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  advanced  work.  A  visit  to  the  higher  classes  did  certainly 
prove  that  such  subjects  as  drawing  and  brush-work  are  of  very  high  standard.  In  connection  with  these 
classes  it  should  be  stated  that  no  teacher  has  more  than  twenty  pupils  to  teach,  and  in  some  instances 
only  eight  or  ten. 

In  the  Wimbledon  High-School,  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  games  and  the  usual 
kindergarten  occupations,  etc. ;  and  very  good  accommodation  has  been  provided.  With  the  actual 
results  the  Commissioners  are  not  acquainted,  for  the  visit  was  made  with  the  object  of  investigating  a 
new  method  of  teaching  the  child  to  read.  Under  their  teacher  was  heard  an  exposition  of  her  method 
given  by  little  boys  and  girls  of  from  4  years  to  7  years  of  age,  and  the  importance  of  teaching  a  clear 
enunciation  was  ably  demonstrated,  the  actual  work,  oral  and  written,  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
being  worthy  of  the  highest  appreciation.  While  the  method  seems  a  rational  one,  it  does  not  appear  to 
give  results  superior  to  those  seen  in  some  of  the  English  Board  Schools.  This  teacher  is  on  the  stAflf  of 
the  school,  and  her  ideas  have  become  so  popular  that  she  has  been  asked  by  the  London  School  Board 
to  explain  her  methods  to  the  teachers  under  their  management.  It  may  be  observed  that  perfectly  clear 
enunciation  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  all  continental  teaching  of  either  the  mother  tongue  or  foreign 
languages,  and  the  exact  appreciation  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  language  receives  the  highest  degree 
of  attention.  This  was,  perhaps,  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the  folk-schools  of  Holland.  The  matter 
should  receive  consideration  throughout  the  w^hole  of  the  kindergarten-teaching. 

13.  German  Kindergarten. — In  Erankfort,  the  Erauenbildungs-Verein  supervises  the  training  of 
females  for  kindergarten  and  housewifery.  The  kindergarten  visited  had  an  attendance  of  ninety  pupils, 
taught  by  a  mistress  and  two  certificated  permanent  assistants,  with  further  assistance  of  the  students  of 
the  training  institute,  obtaining  their  practical  knowledge.  The  pupils,  aged  from  4  to  (>,  attend  from 
0  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  pay  4  marks  per  month.  At  10*30  there 
is  a  break  of  half-an-hour  during  which  the  little  ones  sit  down  to  their  meals — which  they  bring  with 
them — in  one  of  their  class-rooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  whole  of  the  students.  The  programme 
is  based  on  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  and  Eroebel,  and  the  first  feature  of  the  institution  was  the 
excellent  playground  beautified  with  plants  and  flowers.  In  this  area  there  was  opportunity  for  physical 
activity  and  every  child  was  occupied,  some  with  their  barrows  and  carts,  others  with  a  heap  of  sand 
which  is  provided.  After  this  outdoor  recreation,  one  of  their  inside  games,  an  orchestral  rehearsal,  was 
witnessed — this  was  of  great  disciplinary  value.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  institution  did  not 
contrast  favourably  with  the  large  and  cheerful  playground.  There  is  no  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  or 
arithmetic,  and  at  the  age  of  6  years  the  pupils  are  sent  to  the  primary  school.  14. 
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14.  Dutch  Kindergarten, — ^The  Kindergarten  School  and  College  at  Lejden,  Holland,  is  a  r&tj 
interesting  institution.  It  is  the  only  state  training-school  for  infant  teachers  in  Holland,  and  has 
accommodation  for  twenty-fire  students  in  residence,  but  is  attended  in  all  by  seventy  students,  who  come 
from  yarious  parts  of  the  country.  The  institution  is  subsidised  by  Government  to  the  extent  of  3,500 
gulden  annually  (about  £299),  by  the  city  of  Leyden,  2,000  gulden  annually  (£172),  while  the  twenty- 
fire  students  in  residence  pay,  in  the  aggregate,  12,500  gulden  annually  (about  £1,068).  In  return  for 
•the  contribution  of  Leyden,  the  College  supplies  infant-teachers  to  the  schools  of  that  city  free.  The 
pupils*  ages  rans;e  from  3|  years  to  6;  at  6  they  enter  the  primary  school.  The  teaching  is  a  modification 
of  the  Froebelian  kindergarten  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  hand  and  finger- work.  Great  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  verbal  explanations  by  the  pupils.  The  Director  has  introduced  a  system  of  well- 
designed  coloured  prints,  in  book  form,  presenting  some  well-known  nursery  rhymes  or  familiar  objects. 
Each  child  has  one  of  these  books  and  each  is  asked  in  the  hearing  of  his  class-mates  to  describe  all  he 
sees.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  first  to  train  the  power  of  observation,  and  secondly,  to  give  facility 
of  speech.     The  College  issues  a  diploma,  recognised  throughout  Holland. 

15.  French  Kindergarten, — In  Taris  kindergarten  work  was  seen  in  a  municipal  primary  school, 
in  the  Itue  de  la  Jussienne.  This  school  is  worked  in  three  separate  departments — boys,  girls,  infants, 
and  the  work  of  each  branch  received  attention.  In  each  department  the  sesthetic  characteristics  of  the 
French  people  were  very  noticeable  in  the  excellence  of  the  pictorial  mural  illustrations.  The  black- 
boards in  the  different  class-rooms,  the  panes  of  glass,  and  the  walls,  bore  tellin<::  evidence  of  the  style 
of  teaching  adopted.  The  whole  room  was  beautified  with  them  and  this  pictorial  work,  often  actually 
descriptive  of  the  daily  lesson,  was  carried  out  by  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  For 
hygienic  reasons,  even  the  youngest  pupils  work  on  paper ;  in  the  highest  classes  they  are  encouraged  to 
write  out  their  ideas  on  a  subject  and  illustrate  it — e.g.^  a  fire,  a  tram-car,  a  bridge.  Some  time  is  devoted 
to  finger-work.  In  the  lowest  classes  games  and  play  and  stories,  with  the  simpler  gifts  and  occupations 
form  the  programme,  but  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  higher  classes  reading  on  tne  phonetic  principle  was 
introduced,  a  large  amount  of  writing  on  paper  with  the  lead  pencil,  and  some  counting.  The  system  of 
education,  both  primary  and  secondary,  in  Paris  isiu  the  hands  almost  entirely  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
and  the  teaching  in  ])rimary  schools  is  absolutely  free.  In  the  school  just  mentioned  the  course  of 
instruction  is  free  in  all  the  departments. 

The  following  u  the  time  table  for  the  ecoles  maternelleSj  in  the  Department  of  the  S««tf  :— 

Hours,  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wedn/tsday.  Friday.  Saturday, 

Inspeetioo  of  cleanliness.    Visit  to  the  cabinets.     Entry  into  class. 
Reading  exercises,  writing  and  language. 
Play.     School  games  or  gymnastics. 
Object  lessons.  Same  as  Monday. 

Dismissal  from  class.     Lunch.     Play. 
Visit  to  the  cabinets  and  lavatories.     Re-entry  into  class. 
Exercises  in  reading  and  language. 
Singing.  Arithmetic.         Arithmetic  Singing. 

Play.    School  games  or  gymnastics. 
Morals.  Drawing.  Drawing.  Drawing. 

Manual  work. 

10.  American  Kindergarten. — In  America  the  system  was  investigated  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Springfield  (M.),  Chicago,  and  Toronto.  The  teaching  forms  the  foundation  of  the  public  school, 
system  in  each  of  these  towns  and  includes  none  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  infant-school  classwork.  The 
pupils  enter  the  school  about  the  age  of  four  and  at  six  years  are  transferred  to  the  lower  grade  of  the 
primary  school  where  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  first  introduced.  The  methods  approach  more 
closely  to  those  of  the  German  school  than  was  noticeable  in  other  countries  excepting  Switzerland,  but 
the  internal  arrangements  and  the  material  organisation  were  very  comprehensive.  The  rooms  set  apart 
for  the  games  and  plays  are  bright  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  well- ventilated  and  well-equipped.  The 
apparatus  is  of  the  best  quality  and  is  manufactured  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
one  of  the  largest  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  kindergarten  material  was  inspected.  The  pictorial 
illustration?,  colour  sketches,  which  pleased  the  eye  so  much  in  Paris,  are  reproduced  here  with  equally 
artistic  skill  and  effect.  This  free  use  of  the  coloured  chalks  is  very  general  in  all  the  American  scnools, 
and  appears  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  teaching  in  the  normal  schools.  In  Boston  and  Chicago  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  educational  authorities  had  fixed  upon  the  most  densely-populated  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  to  locate  their  kindergartens.  In  the  former  city  the  kindergarten  visited  was  in  the  midst  of  dull 
and  gloomy-looking  buildings,  which,  with  most  people,  would  have  a  depressing  influence.  This  was  the 
impression  as  the  institution  is  viewed  from  the  outside.  What  a  change  takes  place  as  one  leaves  the 
street,  which  is  the  common  playground,  and  enters)  the  institution  !  Here  each  of  the  class-rooms  is  a 
little  paradise  ;  bright,  sympathetic  teachers  ;  clean,  happy,  little  children,  for  if  not  clean  on  entry  they 
have  been  bathed  on  the  premises ;  rooms  cheerful  and  bright ;  walls  and  window-blinds  in  colours  restful 
to  the  eye ;  **  chalkettes  "  on  every  panel ;  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  and  pretty  pictures  wherever  they 
could  be  placed  ;  in  a  word  everything  that  could  excite  interest  in  the  minds  or  the  children  attending. 
In  the  Chicago  kindergarten  visited,  two  different  lots  of  children  are  taught  daily  under  the  one  staff,  the 
morning  session  lasting  from  9  to  12  with  the  recess  ;  the  afternoon  from  1  to  3.    The  opportunity  of 

seeing 

*  Anecdotes,  biographies  from  national  history,  accounts,  geography,  travels.  On  Thursday  and  similar  days,  .  . 
the  morning  class  begins  at  9*30  and  ends  at  11*30,  and  is  broken  by  recreation  for  a  half -hour ;  the  afternoon  class 
commences  at  1  '30,  and  terminates  at  4,  and  is  broken  by  play  for  tliree-quartcrs  of  an  hour.  The  programme  of  Thursdays 
classes  comprehends  all  the  conversations,  stories,  drawing  exercises  and  manual  work,  and  singing.  For  each  class  in  the 
school,  the  time-table  made  by  the  lady-principal  conformably  to  the  alx>ve  general  directions,  with  any  modifications 
which  necessitate  school-games  and  gymnastic  exercises,  is  to  be  approved  by  bow  the  primary  inspector  and  by  the  lady- 
inspector  of  manual  schools.    Those  time-tables  are  to  be  put  up  in  the  class-rooms. 
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seeing  the  Chicago  kindergarten  college  at  work  was  fortunate.  Some  of  the  students  were  engaged  in 
occupations  that  they  would  later  on  be  expected  to  teach  ;  a  small  advance  class  was  receiving  instruction 
in  psychology  from  one  of  the  college  professors,  and  later  the  whole  body  of  the  students  under  the 
"  directress  of  games  "  gave  a  display,  such  as  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  kindergarten  curriculum. 

In  all  the  kindergartens  visited  the  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  description,  and  advisedly  so.  The 
seats  anci  tables  are  of  cheap  material,  and  are  suitable  for  all  requirements.  Galleries  fitted  up  with 
cedar  desks  and  other  costly  articles  of  furniture  are  not  known,  and  are  unnecessary ;  they  are  also 
inconsistent  with  the  kindergarten  ideal  of  freedom.  In  all  schools  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  was 
noticed. 

Paet  III. 

17.  What  Kindergarten  may  include. — In  viewing  the  matter  in  its  entirety,  and  in  the  light  not 
only  of  what  was  seen,  but  also  in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  existing  opinions,  the  Commissioners  feel 
that  the  original  Froebelian  kindergarten,  while  just  in  principle,  limited  itself  in  dwelling  so  much  on 
the  use  of  the  gifts  and  the  occupations ;  and  they  recommend  for  general  introduction  into  this  State 
what  may  be  called  the  modified  kindergarten.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  mysticism  of  Froebel  or 
not,  the  spirit  of  M.  Guex's  remark  commends  itself  to  the  Commissioners  when  he  says : — 

In  order  that  the  cause  of  the  Froebelian  School  shall  progress  more  and  more,  it  is  necessary  to  disarm  the  still  too 
numerous  adversaries  of  that  institution  ;  to  show  that  one  is  able  to  have  a  good  and  healthy  panlagogy  at  four  or  five 
years,  by  disembarrassing  the  lessons  of  all  the  exaggerations  that  have  been  their  reproach  ;  ana  rejecting  the  more  or  leas 
mystic  aoctrines  of  Froebel,  as  for  example,  the  symbolism  that  he  used  and  abused  without  measure  * — a  tendency  in  which 
several  Froebelian  fanatics  have,  as  usual,  gone  much  further  than  the  Master  of  Kcilhau.' 

It  may  be  true,  as  urged  by  some  Froebelians,  that  the  infant-school  is  not  the  place  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  etc.,  in  a  formal  way  :  that  also  is  fully  recognised 
by  the  advocates  of  a  modification  of  the  original  kindergarten  method.  But  that  these  subjects  should 
not  be  introduced  in  any  way,  that  they  cannot  be  introduced  without  violating  the  ideals  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel,  is  not  correct.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  subject  of  geography  in  this  connection. 
To  quote  M.  Guex  again : — 

The  infant-school  is,  properly  speaking,  not  the  place  to  initiate  a  child  into  geography.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it 
is  something  to  lead  him,  with  groat  circumspection,  into  Nature  as  it  surrounds  him.  .  .  .  Geography  for  him  moans 
the  fauna  and  the  flora,  the  flowers,  animals,  and  stones  that  each  day  are  under  his  eyes.  Those  are  the  things  which 
interest  him.  The  child  pictures  to  himself  the  topography  of  his  country  only  wlTcn  he  has  mcxlellcd  it  himself,  only  when 
he  has  built  up  the  mountains,  hollowed  out  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  Yes,  indeed  !  sand  aurt  earth  ;  these  are  the 
delights  of  the  child,  these  are  his  greatest  happiness.  .  .  .  This  is  why,  in  the  place  of  the  map,  which  a  child  really 
does  not  understand — lor  it  is  a  mere  series  or  conventional  si^ns — it  is  nece;*8ary  to  have  sand  even  in  the  class-room,  in 
boxes  ;  that  of  course  goes  without  saying.  And  one  would  naturally  with  these,  undertake  these  first  exercises  in 
orientation,  so  useful,  so  valuable  and  yet  so  neglected,  by  asking  the  child  first  in  the  morning,  then  again  in  the  evening, 
on  which  side  is  the  sun.     North  and  south  are  afterwards  very  easily  fixed. 

One  sees  that  the  idea  of  Froebelian  teaching  by  play  can  be  realised,  and  that  the  geography  of  the 
infant-school  can  be  made  full  of  interest. 

Similarly  with  arithmetic.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  an  old  school-director  in  Bohemia  (Prague) 
explain  with  great  zest  his  methodology  in  arithmetic  for  infants,  and  his  logical  unfolding  of  the  theory 
of  operation  with  quantity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  really  excite  the  interest  of  the  little  ones,  and  create  in 
them  a  pleasurable  consciousness  of  their  ability  to  think.  Not  only  can  the  beginnings  of  arithmetic  be 
developed  by  the  intuitive  method,  but  the  subject  lends  itself  absolutely  to  development  on  the  Froebelian 
principle. 

Similarly  also  in  regard  to  geometry.  How  much  geometry  can  be  intuitively  learnt  by  play  ! 
And  how  much  more  hope  of  creating  a  liking  for  a  valuable  subject  rendered  to  most  children  detestable 
by  the  present  system  of  teaching  both  here  and  in  England ! 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  reading  and  writing;  singing  is  of  course  accepted  by  all  kindergartners. 
The  Swiss  report  on  Infant-schools  has  some  valuable  observations  touching  this  last  subject.     It  Hays : — 

One  can  hanlly  conceive  an  infant-school  without  singing ;  such  a  school  would  be  as  strange  and  as  fun^^Teal  as  a 
garden  in  which  the  plants  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  What  treason  against  childhood  not  to  make  tl  e  little  ones 
sing  !  Notice  how  this  teaching  is  understood  to-day.  At  first  the  mistress  sings  something  and  makes  the  child  sing, 
becanse  singing,  outside  the  happiness  which  it  itself  confers,  ii<  hygienic  exercise,  regulates  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  a  valuable  means  of  discipline,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  develope  concentration  by  engraving,  even  in  an 
often  ineffaceable  manner,  the  lessons  that  have  been  given  ;  and  it  /urtfter  coivttihUes  a  splendid  exercine  in  pronunciation. 
Singing  ought  to  play  the  premier  part  in  the  infant-school,  because  through  mmdc,  feclingH  of  tfndtmtss  and  (joodne»H, 
gratitude.^  joy ^  and  patriotism  arf  cultivated  in  the  child^  rendering  the  heantiful  more  beautiful,  and  the  good  more  good.  .  . 
And  it  is  therefore  a  powerful  instrument  of  education.  .  .  .  The  child  sings  as  it  speaks,  as  it  runs.  As  Pestalozzi 
has  said,  the  child  speaks  even  before  it  learns  to  read,  simply  because  it  has  heanl  speaking  ;  and  so  also  it  ought  tu  leam 
to  sing  before  understanding  the  conventional  signs  by  means  of  which  music  is  written.  That  observation  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  the  psedagogic  conclusion  (lowing  from  it  Ls,  that  it  is  necessary  to  leani  singing  by  oar,  by  repetition  once,  twice, 
and  three  times,  not  necessarily  consecutively,  but  from  time  to  time  and  by  way  of  reward,  until  the  little  pupil  has 
grasped  the  melody  and  words.  The  latter  ought  to  be  easy,  because  the  text  plays  a  most  important  part,  and  one  which 
oaght  to  be  thoroughly  understoo<l  by  the  child.  .  .  .  Finally,  these  ought  to  l)e  the  expression  of  feelings  of  which 
the  child  is  himself  capable  of  testing,  for  that  is  the  necessary  condition  if  the  song  is  to  exercise  a  moral  and  truly 
educative  influence  upon  him.' 

18.  Moral  Education  through  Kindergarten^  without  Inhibition  of  Activity. — To  touch  now  on 
the  deepest  question  of  all,  viz.,  the  moral  element  in  the  first  stage  of  education,  Ufer  focussed  Herbartian 
teaching  as  to  the  meaning  of  education  when  he  said  : — "  When  instruction  has  given  birth  to  knowledge 
inciting  to  volition  controlled  by  ethical  ideas,  it  has  achieved  its  task."  Froebel  went  beyond  this.  The 
apperceptions  of  the  child,  awakened,  by  the  teacher  through  the  material  of  his  educative  play,  direct  his 

creative 


*  The  Commissioners  do  not  commit  themselves  to  an  antagonism  to  Froebel's  symbolism  doctrine. 
'  Rapport  sur  education  et  instruction.     Lansaime,  ]897«  p.  70. 

*/6»d.,  pp.  64-65.     In  the  *' ^olcs  matemelles"  of  France,  the  pieces  for  singing  (also  for  recitation)  are  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  irreproachable  in  both  substance  and  form. 
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creative  self-activity,  giving  it  ample  scope,  but  never  inhibiting  its  impulse.  This  direction  is  mrde 
ethical,  and  becomes  the  formative  element  in  the  development  of  character.  "  The  games,  songs  and 
work  of  the  kindergarten,'*  says  Mr.  Hughes,*  "were  planned  by  Froebel  to  give  tlie  child  symbolic 
revelations  of  the  relationships,  the  interdependence,  and  the  essential  unity  of  individuals  and  society.*' 
The  whole  system  has,  as  its  moral  foundation,  a  true  reverence  by  each  inditidual  for  his  oicn  individualiiy^ 
and  a  reverence  for  that  of  others.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  work  is  developed  in  all  departments  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  each  little  one  active,  under  direction  it  is  true,  but  under  a  direction  which  gives  scope 
for,  and  incites  to,  self-activity — i.e.^  the  execution  of  his  own  ideas  and  purposes.  Mere  drill-work  is  not 
sufficient,  however  perfect.  Armies  may,  in  reviews,  be  worked  as  perfectly  as  machines,  and,  in  the 
multitudinous  complexity  of  the  day  of  action,  utterly  fail  because  individual  self-direction  happened  to 
be  the  essential  qualification  for  success.  Similarly  children  may  be  drilled  educationally  till  they  become 
marvels  of  regularity,  and  phonographic  in  so  far  as  reproduction  of  the  material  of  instruction  is 
concerned,  and  they  may  be  equally  inert.  Much  of  the  school-work  of  the  present  day,  and  still  more 
of  the  past,  it  is  well-known,  produces  well-informed  dolts,  utterly  incapable  of  applying  their  knowledge. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Froebelian  idea  to  eschew  this.  The  issue  for  education  is  the  direction  of 
one*s  activity,  knowledge  being  a  means  to  that  end;  and  paedagogic  method  does  not  end  with  instruction. 
Prom  the  first  the  child  is,  and  must  be,  himself  a  co-operator  with  the  teacher ;  his  own  initiative  is 
always  to  be  called  into  action.  As  Richter  has  said :  '*  To  teach  by  play  is  not  to  spare  the  criild 
exertion  or  to  relieve  him  of  it,  but  to  arouse  in  him  a  passion  which  urges  him  on,  and  renders  easy  the 
greatest  effort.'* 

19.  Ethical  elements  in  the  kindergarten. — And  now  to  refer  to  the  ethical  elements,  pure  and 
simple.  Fenelon  well  said,  more  than  three  centuries  a£;o :  "  Never  put  into  the  mind  of  a  child — that 
reservoir  so  small  and  precious — any  but  the  most  exquisite  things."  *  That  sentence  suggests  the  essence 
of  moral  method.  In  the  article  on  "  Ecoles  maternelles  **  by  the  *'  Ministere  de  1' Instruction  Publiquo  ** 
of  France,3  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  the  pieces  for  singing  and  recitation  are  selected  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care — the  little  poems  are  irreproachable,  both  as  regards  their  substance  and  form.  In  the 
lessons  on  morals  ('causeries  morales')  .  .  .  it  is  endeavoured  to  bring  the  child  into  contact  with  the 
good,  to  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  do  good,  without  recourse  to  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  allure- 
ment of  reward."* 

The  fundamental  idea  with  the  French  of  moral  education  is  "  to  fortify  and  ground  in  the  soul  of 
the  pupil  for  life,  by  daily  practice,  those  essential  ideas  of  human  morality  which  are  common  and 
necessary  to  all  civilised  peoples.  .  .  .  The  moral  teaching  in  the  primary  school  is  given  directly 
under  the  form  of  maxims  with  explanations,  informal  conversations,  or  lessons  ;  indirectly  they  penetrate 
everything,  are  presented  under  all  aspects,  vivify  and  relieve  all  tasks."  ^  Consistently  with  the  maxim 
that  **  it  is  never  too  early  to  start  in  the  school  of  duty,*'  the  daily  custom  in  some  schools  is  to  write  on 
the  board,  both  in  the  elementary  and  preparatory  classes,  a  carefully  selected  maxim  or  precept,  and  to 
open  the  class  by  commenting  on  this — thus,  "  Love  one  another*' ;  "  A  polite  child  never  utters  coarse 
words  "  ;  "  Do  not  laugh  at  the  misfortune  of  others  ** ;  **  Time  lost  is  never  regained  ** ;  **  Eat  only  when 
hungry,  drink  only  when  thirsty."  For  somewhat  higher  classes  these  are  developed  as  follows : — "  Love 
each  other ;  be  brothers  ;-^the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your  country  are  dependent  upon  it  ** ;  "  It  is  better 
to  be  defeated  with  good  reason  than  to  triumph  with  injustice*';  "Example  is  better  than  precept"; 
"  Praise  should  be  merited  and  shunned  "  ;  **  No  one  is  justified  in  killing  to  avenge  his  honour."  Such 
maxims,  commented  on  with  gravity,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  are  held  to  strongly  impress  young 
minds,  inasmuch  as  they  remain  the  whole  day  under  the  pupils'  eyes,  and  are  written  in  their  copy-books, 
and  so  become  engraved  upon  or  fixed  in  their  memories.  *'  It  is  impossible  to  thus  daily  call  attention 
to  a  rule  of  conduct  or  to  an  article  in  the  code  of  duty  without  moral  profit  resulting,  without  the  feeling 
as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  becoming  day  by  day  more  clear,  without  an  improvement  of 
character  and  conscious  effort  of  will  becoming  established,"  is  the  comment  of  the  rej.orter. 

20.  Ethical  teaching  may  he  indirect. — It  is  of  course  true  that  formal  maxims,  and  their  exposition 
and  illustration,  are  part  of  the  material  of  moral  education.  But  how  much  absolutely  depends  on  the 
manner  of  exposition  and  illustration !  The  whole  course  of  the  kindergarten  will  abound  with 
opportunities  for  moral  instruction.  To  make  this  understood,  let  a  concrete  example  be  taken — one 
which  will  shew  at  once  both  the  potentiality  of  the  kindergarten  method  generally,  and  its  moral 
possibilities  in  particular.  The  following  programme  is  by  Miss  Harrison,  Principal  of  the  Kindergarten 
College,  for  use  in  her  classes  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School : — 

OUTLINE  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  WORK  IX  KINDERGARTEN  WITH  A  NORMAL  CHILD  FIVE 

YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Aim. — To  direct  the  emotions,  develope  the  intellect,  strengthen  the  will. 

Child^s  development  through — 
I.   Language  : — 

1.  Stories— Lift  the  child  out  of  his  personal  experience  into  a  larger  world;  direct  the  imagination;  present 

ideals. 

2.  Songs — Awaken  a  sense  of  rhythm  ;  develope  a  taste  for  good  music  ;  furnish  a  poetic  form  for  expression  of 

ideas. 

3.  Talks — Give  child  opportunity  to  relate  his  individual  experiences    to  sympathetically  participate  in  the 

experience  of  others,  and  to  gain  power  of  expression  through  language. 
Much  of  the  nature  work  comes  into  tnese  exercises.  II. 

*  The  Triumph  of  the  Kindergarten  Philosophy.     J.  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

'Trait6  de  I'education  des  filles.     "  No  versez  jamais  dans  Tesprit  de  Tenfant,  ce  reservoir  si  petit  et  si  pr(5cieux, 
que  des  choscs  exquises." 
•Part  3.3. 

*  Apparently,  recourse  to  the  idea  of  an  ideally  perfect  Being  as  the  approver  of  good  effort  is  sometimes  avoided, 
as  the  following  passage  testifies  :  **  One  does  not  suggest  to  him  the  example  of  the  greedy,  disobedient,  or  wicked,  whom 
the  good  God  (le  bon  Dieu)  punishes  by  indigestion  or  accidents  more  or  less  grave,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fault, 
but  rather  to  that  of  the  child  who,  on  the  point  of  disobeying,  or  appropriating  the  fruit  which  tempts  him,  resists  the 
temptation,  returns  to  the  right  way,  goes  away  from  the  fruit  he  hankers  after,  and  so  tastes  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
right,  and  that  of  pleasing  his  mistress  or  parents."  Loc.  ci^,  p.  3.3.  See,  however,  section  4  in  the  chapter  on  ethical 
and  religious  instruction,  etc.,  to  the  contrary. 

*5;xposition  Universelle  Internationale  de  1900,  Paris.     Rapports  du  Jury  International.     Groupe  I.     Education 
enseignemcnt.     1  partie,  Classc  I,  p.  39. 
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Before  the  Baroness  left  France,  the  Froebel  system  had  been  introduced  into  Parii  tind  many 
smaller  cities.  The  political  events  that  shortly  afterwards  arose  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  name  of  Froebel  from  the  schools  of  France;  but  the  Froebelian  spirit  is 
undoubtedly  incarnate  in  the  work  of  tho  Ecoles  M.iternelles  in  a  very  real  way.  In  regard  to  actual 
numbers  France  (with  Algeria)  probably  heads  the  list  with : — 


Year. 


Infant 
Schools. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Population 
(1696). 


Public 

Privute    

ToUl. 


1896-7 
1896-7 

2,674 
3,109 

• 
• 

5,683 

9,414 

452,289 
277,359 


729,648 


>  42,947,396 


Some  idea  of  the  deTelopment  will  appear  from  the  following  statistics  from  Paris  alonJB,  for  these 
Bcoleft  Materpelles  :-^ 


Year. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

PupU 

1878    

110 
127 
159 

115 
269 
653 

17,081 

1889   

22,879 

1900   

29,539 

For  the  year  last-mentioned  there  were  717  teachers  for  these  schools,  viz.,  158  directresses,  506 
assistants,  53  licentiates  {stagiaireis),  and  in  addition  250  women  engaged  in  cleaning,  etc.,  and  75 
conciergies.  It  will  be  observed  that  France  has,  for  each  million  inhabitants,  1*32  infant  schools  of  the 
modified  kindergarten  type  with  nearly  17,000  infants,  in  a  dense  population,  and  for  them  219  teacheiB 
per  million  inhabitants.     It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  there  is  hardly  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

In  oiir  own  sparsely-populated  State  the  proportion  should,  of  course,  bo  much  higher,  but  the 
whole  kindergarten  work  in  ]New  South  Wales  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

28.  Kindergarten  in  United  States. — Next  to  France,  in  the  kindergarten  development,  comes 
the  United  Stiites  of  America,  where,  perhaps,  the  average  kindergarten  approaches  still  more  closely  to 
the  Froebelian  model.  As  early  as  1864,  Henry  BamaiS  Reported  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  that 
the  Kindergarten  was  "6y  far  the  most  original,  attractive,  and  philosophical  form  of  infant  development 
the  i€orld  has  get  seen,**  Two  of  the  important  pioneers  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  wel*e 
Miss  H.  Haines  of  New  York  and  Miss  E.  Peabody  of  Boston.  Thb  ktter  had  Istudied  t^oebelian 
methpds  iti  Gehnany  and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  hiis  doctrine  ;  while  the  fornlelr  had  asociated 
with  her  a  Iktiss  Boelte  who,  for  three  years,  had  worked  with  Froebel's  widow.     To-day  there  are  atiout 


166  local  associations  for  the  propagation  of  the  kindergarten  methods.  The  most  important 
Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  which  has  41  kinderj^artens ;  a  New  York  association  with  70  ;  Brooklyn 
with  GO;  and  Chicago  with  80.  In  187-3  the  United  Slates  had  only  42  kindergartens,  with  1,252 
children  in  attendance. 

The  public  kindergarten  institutions  in  tho  United  States  commenced  at  St.  Louis  in  that  yeat, 
viz.,  1873.  when  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  now  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  School  Superin- 
tendent ot  that  city.  On  his  resignation,  in  1880,  there  were  7,828  children  attending  public  kindergartens. 
Mr.  Hartis'  work  had  shewn  that  the  period  of  infancy,  from  four  to  six  eay,  was  really  critical,  inasmuch  as 
it  affected  the  whole  future  life ;  and  he  argued  that  if  the  family  does  not  provide  for  education  during 
these  important  years  the  state  should ;  that  tho  creation  of  maternal  schools  of  the  kindergarten  type 
were  just  as  much  a  state  duty  as  the  creation  of  primary  schools. 

Some  idea  of  how  the  Froebelian  views  have  engrafted  themselves  on  the  American  educational 
system  appears  in  the  fact  that  in  New  York  alone  there  were,  in  1900,  about  100  public  and  500  private 
kindergartens,  and  the  total  number  of  kindergartens  had  increased,  as  shewn  in  the  following  tables: — 


Year. 

Kindergarten  Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1900    

Private 

2,998 
1,365 

? 

? 

93,737 

Public  

95,867 

Total  kinderi 

zartens  in  U.  S.  A 

4,363 

8,937 

189,604 

The  rate  of  growth  is  exhibited  best  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


Population. 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Year. 


Population. 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


Teachers. 


PupiUk 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Millions. 
41  -490 
42-570 
43  7<K) 
44-881 
46  112 
47-397 
48-744 
50  155 
51-274 


42 
55 
90 
130 
129 
159 
105 
232 
273 


73 

125 
216 
364 
336 
376 
452 
5-24 
676 


1,252 
J,  636 
2,809 
4,090 
3,931 
4,707 
7,554 
8,871 
14,107 


1882 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1SS8 
1892 
1S1)8 
1000 
1900 


Millions. 
52.441 
54,919 
66,221 
67,447 
68,712 
50,035 
64,834 
72,737 
5,273 


TPl 


348 

814 

354 

831 

416 

906 

417 

945 

644 

1,256 

521 

1 ,202 

1,311 

2,535 

2,884 

5,764 

4,363 

8,937 

4,811 

9,641 

16,916 

17,002 

18,832 

21,640 

26,925 

31.227 

65,296 

143,720 

189,6041 

225,394  « 


*  According  to  statistics  for  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

'According  to  the  Re{x>rt  of  the  Commissioners  for  Education,  1899-1900.     Vol.  2. 
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Canada. — In  Ontario  the  Bjatem  of  kindergarten  instruction  was  introduced  in  1882,  and  in  1885 
made  part  of  the  school  system,  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  passed  in  that  year,  for  children  of  from 
4  to  7  years  of  age.     In  1882,  1893,  and  1898  the  development  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 


Population. 


Kindei^rtent. 


Teachers. 


Papils. 


1882 
1892 
1898 
1898 


1,926,922 
2,115,321 
2,130,000  (about) 


69 

85 

116 


.    I  I 

1  (Origination  of  system) 


160 
200 
240 


6,375 

8,056 

11,083 


The  proportion  is  good,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  for  the  United  States.  Kindergarten  is  taught  in 
all  the  training  classes. 

JStorth-xoest  Territories. — Kindergarten  can  be  established  under  the  public  instruction  system  for 
children  of  4  to  6  years  of  age — fee,  1  dollar  a  month. 

Jtfova  Scotia. — Kindergarten  is  formally  taught  at  the  provincial  normal  school  Truro,  and  all 
students  for  the  career  of  teacher  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Truro  kindergarten  and  of  there 
witnessing  the  application  of  Froebelian  methods. 

27.  Guardian  Schools  in  Belgium. — It  was  in  1857  that  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  hj 
invitation  of  President  Bogier,  urged  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  in  Belgium,  the  system  being 
introduced  into  schools,  convents,  and  monasteries.  Kindergartens  were  established  in  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Namur,  Nivelles,  etc.  The  development  of  the  ecoles  gardiennes  of  Belgium  is  shewn  by  the 
following:  statistics : — 


Year. 


Population. 


Schools. 


Teachers. 


1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 

\m 


6,378,000 1 

6,447,000 » 

tf,517,000i 

6.686,593 

6,H69,732 

0,745,000' 


1,347 
1,431 
1,769 
1,905 
2,066 
2,198 


2.263 
2,380 
2,809 
2,973 
3,266 
3.503 


Classes. 


2,713 


3,168 
3,396 


Pupils. 


161,289 
158,504 
182,649 
194.992 
210,952 
222,607  > 


That  the^o  tcoles gardiennes  ot  Belgium  arc  Froobelian  will  be  seen  from  the  following  directions: — 

The  teacher  (mistress)  of  an  irole  gardiemw  in  above  all  to  develope  the  sjxynlaneous  and  fret  activity  oftht  child. 

She  is  to  make  the  teaching  thorouahly  I'ntuitire,  presenting  the  thing  before  the  work. 

She  is  to  proceed  from  that  which  is  at  hand  to  that  which  is  remote,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  aostract. 

She  is  to  provoke  unceasingly  association  ofid^^as,  and  to  make  evident  the  link,  uniting  the  occupations,  etc.,  the 
games,  and  the  successive  exercises. 

She  is  to  frequently  return  to  the  same  notions^  but  to  present  them  under  various  forms. 

She  is  to  use  the  Socratic  and  expositive  forms  of  instruction  with  discernment. 

She  is  to  ei^rly  accustom  the  child  to  express  simply,  but  correctly,  the  result  of  his  observations,  as  well  as  his 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

These  are  the  essential  things  in  the  Froebelian  method,  and  besides  these  there  are  all  the  other 
features,  e.g.^  manual  Froebelian  occupations,  games,  gymnastics,  singing,  etc. 

Boference  will  later  be  made  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  must  be  possessed  by  a  teacher  of  an 
ieole  gardienne. 

28.  Chiardian  Schools  in  Luxemhourg, — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  with  a  population  of 
about  a  quarter  million,  had,  in  1899,  IG  public  and  13  private  dcoles  gardiennea  for  the  infant  children. 

29.  Kindergarten  in  Holland. — In  the  summer  of  1858  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow  visited 
Princess  Heinrich  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  Hague,  duriT>g  which  time  she  won  over  the  sympathy  of 
Van  Eochuszen  and  Van  Thorbecke,  State  Ministers,  Frau  Von  Calcar,  and  others.  Kindergartens  were 
established  in  many  places,  and,  in  18G5,  the  last-named  lady  shewed  the  Baroness  a  number  of  well- 
conducted  kindergartens  in  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  which  she  herself  had  laboured  to  develope.  There 
are  now  such  schools  throughout  Holland.  The  State,  however,  does  not  charge  itself  with  the  care  of 
the  infant  schools  {Beioaarscholen) .  In  1880  there  were  972  infant  schools,  and  in  1900,  1,047;  but 
complete  statistics  are  not  available. 

30.  Kindergarten  in  Denmark. — Jn  Denmark,  Dresden  Froebelian  graduates  have  been  at  work  for 
some  tipoe,  and  a  Kindergarten  Association  has  been  formed  to  organise  the  founding  of  kindergartens, 
and  to  prepare  the  directresses  for  their  work.^ 

31.  Infant  Schools  in  Norway  and  Sweden. — The  development  of  infant-schools  in  Sweden  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;  they  were  first  established  in  1853 : — 


1874. 

1882. 

1886. 

1890. 

1895. 

Pqpils- 

atationarv 

• 
• 

90,327 
105,362 

102,490 
93,161 

111,729 
78,577 

127,222 

Ambulatorv 

64,481 

Total 

• 

195.089 

195,651 

190,300 

191,703 

Teachers  

4,298 
4-341 

4,920 
4-621 

5,080 
4-702 

5,438 
4-784 

5,780 

Schools 

f 

FoDolatioD  in  millions  

5-010 

^  Approximate  only. 

*  The  above  table  gives  326  infant  schools,  with  519  teachers,  for  eaoh  million  inhabitants. 

'  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Baronin  DUlow-Wendhaueen  in  the  Vresflner  Anzeiffer. 
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32.  Infant  Schools  in  Switzerland, — Although  Proebel  had  developed  his  system  in  the  G-erman 
cantons  of  Switzerland  about  the  year  1833,  there  was  little  survival  of  result  when  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz- Billow  revived  the  cause  in  1856  at  Zurich.  During  the  interval  up  to  1865  kindergartens 
were  re-established,  Professor  Boux,  of  Lausanne,  Frederic  Soret,  and  others  helping ;  and  G-eneva, 
Lausanne,  and  Neuchl^tel  being  the  three  chief  centres  of  activity.  Prom  that  time  forward  the 
development  has  been  very  great,  as  the  following  statistics  of  infant  schools  (ecoles  enfaniin^s,  ecoles 
matemelles,  dcolesfroheliennes^  kindergartemchulen^  kleinkinderschulen)  from  1886  to  1900  abundantly 
shews : — 


Year. 


Population. 

Infant-schools 

Teachers. 

2,917,754 

554 
508 
515 
564 
563 
636 
679 
711 
669 
671 
720 
723 
759 
767 

611 
581 
589 
681 
703 
768 
816 
881 
86S 
914 
962 
978 
955 
960 

2,986,848 

''simlsii' 

Scholars. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1S96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


20,014 
20,745 
21,689 
24,577 
25,202 
27,986 
29,432 
30,201 
30,747 
32,419 
33,784 
34.673 
38,918 
40,344 


From  1900  this  is  equal  to  231  infant  schools,  with  290  teachers  and  12,174  pupils  per  million  inhabitants. 
The  age  of  entry  varies  from  2  to  4  years. 

83.  Infant  Schools  in  Germany. — Although  Germany  was  the  home  of  Froebel,  the  kindergarten 
was,  through  an  official  mistake,  suppressed  in  Prussia.  This  suppression  was  revoked  only  through  the 
influence  of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow.  By  1874  kindergarten-societies  were  suflBciently 
numerous  to  lead  to  the  organisation  of  a  union,  and  the  Kindergarten  Association  of  Thuringia  was  formed 
about  the  same  time.  The  Dresden  celebration  of  Froobel's  hundredth  anniversary  in  1882  intensified 
the  movement.  In  1894  Saxony  alono  had  as  many  as  234  schools,  with  346  teachers  and  11,015  pupils 
(kindergartens  alone).  Bavaria  has  a  considerable  number  of  kleinJcinderhewahransi alien  and  kinder- 
gartens ;  in  1891,  34  of  these  were  public  and  179  private.  In  addition  to  these  exist  also  a  number  of 
krippen  (creches),  in  which  no  educational  work  is  attempted  for  children  of  1  to  3  years  of  age. 

34.  Kindergartens  in  Russia. — In  1805  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene  Paulovna,  who  did  so  much  for 
Hussian  education,  sent  three  young  Russian  ladies  to  Berlin  to  study  the  kindergarten  system.  Shortly 
afterwards  these  schools  were  established  throughout  the  Eussian  empire.  There  are  several  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Biga,  Dorpat,  Odessa ;  the  first  in  this  latter  place  being  started  in  1886.^ 

35.  Infant  Schools  in  Finland. — Uno  Cygnaeus,  the  father  of  the  Finnish  people's  school,  became 
acquainted  with  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  education  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1844.  In  1858  he  was  required  to 
organise  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Finland,  his  idea  was  to  found  creches  and  kindergartens  in 
connection  with  the  training-college  for  women  teachers.  Unfortunately,  his  committee  did  not  always 
support  him  in  his  paidagogical  ideas.  Kindergartens  were,  however,  actually  established  in  Finland 
through  the  efforts  of  Pastor  Cygnaeus  about  1866  (?).  In  a  population  of  about  2\  millions,  about  13,000 
are  entered  as  being  in  Ecoles  maternelles  at  the  present  time. 

36.  Kindergartens  in  Austria. — For  twenty-five  years  past  kindergartens  have  developed  in  Austria 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  von  Stromeyer  ;2  and  the  Public  School  law  deals  fully  with  the  subject ' 
In  1889  Austria  had  546  kindergarten  and  486  infant  schools.  In  1892  Vienna  alone  is  said  to  have  had 
546  (?)  kindergartens.  Owing  to  absence  of  statistics  more  complete  information  cannot  be  given  here, 
but  the  kindergarten  is  a  widely-established  and  permanent  institution  in  Austria. 

37.  Kindergartens  in  Hungary. — The  Hungarian  Countess,  Therese  Brunswick,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  and  had  been  impressed  with  some  infant  schools 
in  England  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  inaugurated  at  Buda,  in  1828,  the  first  ecole  maiernelle^ 
calling  it  the  "angel's  garden"  ("anggalkerf).  In  1836  a  society  was  formed  in  Hungary  for  the 
propagation  of  these  schools,  afterwards  called  kindergartens ;  and  also  in  1837  a  training-school  for  the 
education  of  the  teachers  for  them  was  established.  Although  in  1848  there  were  eighty-nine  Ecoles 
maternelles,  in  ten  years  they  had  dwindled  down  to  fifty-two.  In  1875  they  were  recognised  by  the 
State,  and  by  1876  the  number  rose  to  215,  directed  by  315  teachers  and  attended  by  18,624  children. 
In  1888  there  were  603  infant  schools,  with  1,212  teachers  and  55,639  pupils.  In  1889, 474  out  of  12,685 
communities  in  Hungary  had  641  infant  schools  and  kindergartens,  with  59,066  pupils  of  from  3  to  6 
years  of  age,  with  722  teachers  and  504  nurses.  The  attendance  at  the  kindergarten  was  made  compulsory 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age  by  Statute  XV  of  1891.  The  Ministerial  instruction  of  1892  indicated  clearly 
the  spirit  of  the  education  which  it  was  desired  should  be  given,  viz.,  the  institution  was  to  be  a  maternal 
onCf  whose  mission  was  "  to  develope  the  physical  and  intellectual  aptitude  of  children  by  occupations  and 
games  appropriate  to  their  ages." 

In  1900  Hungary  possessed  in  all  2,427  schools  substantially  of  this  type,  having  a  roll  of  202,861 
children.     Besides  22  normal  schools  for  teachers  generally,  Hungary  had  no  less  than  12  specially 
devoted  to  the  education  of  mistresses  for  maternal  schools,  and  these  gave  instruction  to  677  student- 
mistresses. 

^  According  to  Baronin  von  Billow.     Life  of  Baronin  Marenholtz-Bulow.     VoL  1,  p.  281. 

*  According  to  Baronin  von  Bulow-Wendhausen. 

*  Oesterreich  Gesetze,  27.    Volkschulgesetze,  Bd.  1,  Abt.  12,  pp.  141-148. 
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mistresses.  The  Hungarian  kindergarten,  while  retaining  the  Froebelian  principle,  developed  the  details 
of  the  method  on  national  lines,  the  influence  of  Magyar  history  and  life  being  apparent  in  the  songs, 
games,  and  occupations.  Kindergarten  teachers  are  trained  at  Buda-Pesth  for  two  years,  and  are  not 
qualified  till  18  years  of  age.  Their  studies  must  include  languages,  literature,  drawing,  physics,  hygiene* 
psychology,  teaching-method,  singing,  and  violin-playing.  The  Hungarian  kindergartens  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  are  comparable  in  excellence  to  the  finest  Swiss  and  American  institutions.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  rapidity  of  the  development : —  ' 


Yetf. 


1828 
1848 
1875 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1900 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

1 

Origin. 

89 

? 

215 

315 

603 

1,212 

644 

1,226 

703 

829 

2,427 

3,111 

Pupils. 


9 


18,624 
55,639 
59,066 
63,000 
202,861 


88.  Infant  Schools  n  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — The  infant-schools  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have 
about  2,000,i)00  inhabitants  and  possess  7  asiles  d'enfants  and  17  ^.coles  maternelles  with  35  mistresses  and 
1,858  children.  The  infant-school  work  consists  of  recital  of  little  stones,  songs,  and  easy  work  in  the 
garden.  The  Croatian  teachers  have  shewn  a  tendency  to  transform  the  Scol^  maternelle  into  a  little  primary 
school,  but  this  has  been  interdicted. 

89.  Infant  Schools  in  Italy, — In  Italy  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow  urged  the  doctrines  of 
Froebel,  between  the  vears  of  1868  and  1873,  as  also  did  the  American  Minister,  George  P.  Marsh. 
Italian  psedagogues  had,  however,  occupied  themselves  with  something  of  the  sort  for  the  past  fifty  vears ; 
and  when  the  Baroness  visited  Venice,!  in  1873,  there  were  two  well-organised  kindergartens  already 
established,  partly  owing  at  least  to  her  advocacy  of  the  Froebelian  cause.  Shortly  after,  the  first 
kindergarten  in  Florence  was  opened. 2  The  Tstituto  Peterraan  and  the  Istituto  Vittorio  Emmauuele,  of 
Home  and  Naples  respectively,  and  the  Institute  of  Udine  are  really  Froebelian,  though  they  do  not 
rigorously  imitate  the  kinderp:artens  of  Germany.  The  Italian  infant  schools  {asili  infantili)  of  this  typo 
are  perhaps  more  like  the  French  ecoles  maternelles.  The  manual  work  consists  of  folding,  cutting, 
pricking,  modelling.  The  avowed  object  according  to  the  Belazione  of  the  lady  principal  of  the  Istituto 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  is  *'  to  produce  clear  and  exact  impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  fix  his 
attention,  to  develope  in  him  accurate  observation  and  manual  dexterity."  In  1880,  tho  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Froebers  birthday,  the  envoy  of  the  Italian  Government  brought  albums  containing  the 
expressions  of  thanks  from  forty  cities  in  Italy  where  kindergartens  then  existed.  The  following  indicates 
the  development  of  infant  schools  in  Italy : — 


Tetf. 


Infant  Schools. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Population. 


1879 
1886 
1896 


1,489  ? 
2,813 


3,752 
5,603 
6,884 


183,809 
252,763 
317,117 


28,437,091 
29,943,607  ? 
31,500,000  ? 


Of  thieso  last  992  were  absolutely  free ;  1,208  were  free  only  to  the  poor  but  not  to  others ;  613  required 
payment  from  every  pupil,  195  being  public,  and  418  private  establisnments.  Of  the  2,813  kindergarten 
or  infant  schools,  478  were  Froebelian,  135  followed  the  Aporti  method,  and  2,200  a  mixture  of  the  two 
methods. 

Tho  following  more  complete  table,  compiled  from  statistics  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  V.  Marano,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy's  Consul  in  Sydney,  will  shew  the  steady  increase  of  infant  schools  in  Italy. 
Apparently,  in  the  preceding  results  the  private  infant  schools  have  not  been  included  in  188G,  as  there 
were  G50,  which  with  1,489  makes  2,139 : — 


Year. 


Infant  Schools. 


Population. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


2,0.^'5 
2,083 
2,139 
2,224 
2,218 
2,220 
2,296 
2,232 
2,348 
2,672 
2,627 
2,799 
2,819 


229,510 
240,365 
252,763 
258,833 
261,506 
268,182 
278,204 
279,965 
292,124 
302,754 
302,939 
313,841 
317,313 


28,931,438 
29,120,162 
29,308,886 
29,497,610 
29,686,334 
29,875,058 
30,063,782 
30,252,500 
30,441,224 
30,629,955 
30,818,677 
31,007,399 
31,196,126 


Of  the  above,  about  two-thirds  are  public  and  one-third  private  schools,  and  about  four-fifths  of 
fhe  children  are  in  the  former.  40. 


^  According  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  a  kindergarten  was  founded  in  Venice  by  the  Baroness  in  1868,  vide  Report  of  th  e 
Commiasioner  for  Education  1888-9,  p.  189. 

>  This  was  in  1871,  so  Dr.  Harris  states.    7&id.,  p.  189. 
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40.  Kindergarten  in  Spain. — Tlie  first  kinderc;arten  in  Spain  was  established  by  Fraulein  OrHfl 
about  1860,  and  the  Froebelian  ideas  tau2;ht  at  the  University  by  Professor  del  Bios.  In  the  seventies, 
Count  Vale  de  San  Juan  studied  at  the  Froebel  Institute  at  Dresden  in  order  to  introduce  the  system 
into  Spain,  several  graduates  of  that  Institute  also  going  there. 

41.  Maternal  Schools  in  Portugal. — The  maternal  schools  of  Portugal,  for  children  of  fronj  8  to  fi 
years  of  age,  are  managed  by  directors,  with  one  assistant  for  every  twenty  cbildiren.  Soipe  of  tbOBO  Mre 
Froebelian. 

42.  Kindergarten  in  Greece. — In  the  early  seventies,  several  wealthy  Greek  women  studied  at  the 
Froebel  Institute  at  Dresden,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  the  system  into  Greece,  Madame  Lascardi 
and  Mademoiselle  Zoto  being  among  these  pioneers. 

43.  Kindergarten  in  Turkey. — Fraulein  Johanna  Sack,  granddaughter  of  Professor  von  Fichte, 
founded  the  first  kindergarten  in  Turkey  in  1860  at  Constantinople. 

44.  Kindergartens  in  Japan. — In  1890  Japan  had  no  less  than  138  kindergartens,  with  271 
teachers  and  7,486  pupils.  Of  these  39  were  private,  and  99  belonged  to  the  Government.  The  girls 
numbered  3,301,  ana  boys  4,185.  In  1891  the  attendance  had  risen  to  12,484.  The  Japanese  kinder- 
garten exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  attracted  much  attention  through  its  excellence. 

Uruguay. — Between  1890  and  1892  an  effort  was  made  in  Uruguay  to  establish  thq  kindergarten 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  elementary  grades  in  their  ordinary  school-ay  stem.  This  was  done  after  a  report 
by  Dona  Enriqueta  Compte  y  Rique,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  in  Europe.  TJie  period  to  he 
covered  was  from  three  to  seven  years,  the  last  year  being  preparatory  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  elementary 
school.     The  Educational  System  of  Uruguay  is  said  to  he  very  good.     Population  about  700,000. 

45.  Kindergartens  in  various  other  countries. — In  Jamaica  instruction  in  Froebel-kindergarten  is 
being  provided  for  teachers.  Kindergartens  are  said  by  Baronin  Billow- Wendhausen  to  exist  in  Arabia^ 
in  China,  and  in  India,  mostly  for  foreigners,  but  also  for  natives,  at  least  in  the  last  two  instances ;  and 
also  in  Armenia^  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic.     One  has  even  be  founded  in  Persia  by  a  Russian  princess. 

46.  Kindergarten  in  Great  Britain. — At  the  exhibition  of  educational  material  in  London  in  1854, 
the  whole  of  Froebers  kindergarten  material,  together  with  an  explanatory  statement,  was  shewn  by  the 
Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow.  Shortly  after,  and  during  a  six-months'  stay  in  England,  she  established 
a  propaganda  to  promote  the  Froebelian  cause,  and  several  kindergartens  were  actually  established, 
lionise  also  took  some  part  in  the  development  of  the  Froebelian  schools.  The  kinderj^arten  idea  was  well 
received;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  kindergarten  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  Kingdom 
ever  since,  not  only  privately,  but  also  under  the  Board  Schools.  In  Wales,  as  has  already  been  seen,  a 
high  standard  of  training  is  provided,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  kindergarten  movement  is  at  presept 
rapidly  developing  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  schools  of  this  character  are  numerous. 

47.  Kindergarten  in  Cape  Colony. — In  Vol.  5, 1901,  p.  160,  of  the  Special  Reports  on  educational 
Bubiects,  it  is  stated  that  *'  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  skilled  and  experienced  instructress  in 
kindergarten,  with  a  view  to  opening  classes  for  adult  certificated  teachers  in  the  current  year'*  (1900). 

48.  Kindergarten  in  Natal. — The  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  had  met  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biiowl 
in  London  in  1854,  established  a  kindergarten  in  his  See  as  early  as  1855.  In  1898  the  Superintendent 
of  Natal  Education,  Mr.  Robert  Russell  wrote : — "  In  1897  I  went  to  the  annual  display  of  what  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  English  Schools  described  as  one  of  the  best  kindergarten  and  Froebel  training  schools 
in  London."  The  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Russell,  but  it  may  be  said  that  kindergarten 
has  since  then  greatly  improved  in  England.  Infant  schools  in  the  modern  sense  commenced  in  Natal  in 
1878,  but  the  report  does  not  indicate  very  clearly  their  precise  character. 

49.  Kindergarten  in  Victoria. — On  the  date  of  the  Commissioners'  visit.  Victoria  had  not  organised 
a  systematic  kindergarten  for  infants.  The  following  extracts,  from  Second  Progress  Report  (29  Nov., 
1899)  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  are  important,  as  shewing  the  decision  in  favour 
of  kindergarten : — 

'*We  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  urge  the  value  and  importance  of  kindergarten  work,  this  being 
abundantly  recognised  by  all  educational  authorities  ;  and  that  the  results  ....  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  its  value  in  dealing  with  the  infant  mind,  and  in  laying  the  superstructure  for  later 

educational  development The  ideal  kindergarten  is  a  place  {Mer«  Me  i/i<iinci'/a/i7yo/er«''r// rAiVrf  t«  s^m^^^ 

the  bfst  possible  conditions  given  for  fta  mental,  moral,  and  pht/sical  growth The  Commission  looks  forward  to 

kindergarten  principles  being  universally  applied  in  the  schools  in  the  future Our  inquiries  in  New  South 

Wales  have  only  served  to  strenghten  the.  view  that  competency  in  kindergarten  instruction  can  only  be  secured  after  severe  course 
of  training,  and  only  then  when  the  teachers  are  specially  adapted  to  sympathetically  aj)j)reciate  the  spirit  of  hndergarten.  All 
competent  authorities  agree  that  the  mere  teaching  of  kindorgartoa  methods  by  means  of  text  books,  or  by  inspection  of 
classes  at  work,  must  always  bo  futile,  and  only  result  in  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  essential  nature  of  t^e  system,  and 
waste  of  valuable  time  and  energy.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  mention  that  so  much  importance  is  already  paid  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  private  schools  in  New  South  Wales,  that  the  Kindergarten  Union,  previously  referred  to,  prescribes 
a  course  of  study  of  two  years,  commencing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten,  elementary  geometry,  psychology 
of  children,  and  the  history  of  education,  and  concluding  in  the  second  year  with  the  theory  of  s^nse  perceptions,  and  tho 


This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
^ti  " 

to  infant  teaching,  and  a  student  with  experience  and  training  in  Germany  and  Kngland." 


occupation  work  of  sewing,  weaving,  paper  folding,  black-board  drawing,  clay  work,  etc.     This  view  is  confirmed  by  t 
testimony  of  Miss  Banks,  the  infant  mistress  in  the  Fort-strcct  School,  Sydney,  an  educationist  of  high  qualifications  as 


50.  Kindergarten  in  South  Australia. — Kindergarten  of  a  systematic  character  had  not  been 
organised'  in  this  btate  at  the  date  of  the  Commissioners*  visit,  though  a  beginning  bad  been  made.  The 
Kegulations  of  1900  state  that  "  it  is  expected  that  (1)  singing  and  the  recitation  of  easy  poetrv,  (2) 
suitable  physical  exercises,  and  (3)  occupations  for  the  hands  of  the  kind  known  as  kindergarten  exercises, 
will  form  an  important  part  in  every  day's  work.  Musical  drill  is  strongly  recommended." ^  Such  a 
treatment  as  is  here  implied  is  obviously  very  different  from  systematic  kindergarten. 

51. 

■  • 

^  Acts  and  Regulations  1900.     Reg.  No.  196,  p.  51. 
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51.  Kindergarten  in  West  Australia. — Although  kindergarten  teaching  is  hardly  yet  sjstematised, 
it  nerertheless  has  been  inaugurated  in  Western  Australia.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  1*.  Walton,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  he  sajs : — "  //  is  once  more  necessarif  to  warn  teachers  that  tketf  have  not  introduced 

the  kindergarten  sgstem  when  they  hate  indud^i  a  few  varied  occupations  into  their  time-tables 

I^oehel  introduced  system^  a  method  cf  teaching  which  should  affect  every  lesson  and  every  subject. 
Teachers  should  make  a  studg  of  the  principle*  underlifing  the  system  and  not  rest  8ati:^fied  with  producing 
a  few  specimens,  moic  or  Ici^s  well  executed,  of  paper  foldinix,  embroidery,  mat  weaving,  etc/* 

There  is  also  a  sug^stion  as  to  kindergarten  work  which  reads  as  follows: — **  Young  children 
exhibit  a  lore  of  movement  and  an  eager  desire  of  questioning.  They  must  be  trained,  not  repressed. 
Kinder^rten  aims  at  the  harmonious  development  of  the  child*8  nature,  and  its  games,  stories,  and 
occupations  stimulate  the  mind,  while  strengthening  sense  perception  and  bodily  activity." 

*'In  the  infant  classes,  drawing,  paper  folding,  stick  laying,  building,  etc.,  will  teach  the  children 
accuracy  of  eye  and  usefulness  of  finger."^ 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Commissioners'  visit,  the  kindergarten  had  not  attained  to  a  thoroughness 
in  any  way  comparable  with  the  Continental,  American,  or  English  idea  of  it,  but  it  was  rapidly  pro- 
gfessing  in  the  right  direction. 

Sew  Zealand. — In  Mr.  Kiley's  report  on  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  for  1898,  he  urges 
"the  adoption  of  kindergarten  schools  in  every  district  throughout  New  Zealand;  for,  to  my  mind,"  he 
says,  *•  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten  are  of  the  truest  educational  value."  He  suggests  training  of 
teachers  for  kindergarten  work. 

52.  Effect  of  Kindergarten  Training. — A  word  or  two  may  be  permitted  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  kindergarten  system,  in  so  far  as  that  revealed  by  actual  observation  of  its  effect. 

It  has  been  recently  noticed  in  Holland,  that  children  who  have  been  to  the  Proebelian 
kindergartens  are  proportionately  more  successful  than  those  who  have  not.  For  example,  in  the  matter 
of  advancement  in  tho  primary  schools,  the  ratio  of  successful  to  non-suocei^sful  with  non-kindergarten 
children  was  I'3,  while  the  same  ratio  ior  kindergarten  children  was  as  much  as  3  3.-  One  is  reminded 
of  Plato's  idea  that  it  made  the  children  more  wiile-awake. 

Extensive  inquiry  in  America  has  revealed  the  fact  that  while  it  is  at  first  a  little  more  difficult 
to  establish  the  primary-school  discipline  in  the  case  of  kindertjarten  children,  because  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  liberty,  their  turbulence  is,  nevertheless,  quickly  corrected;  theg  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  necessity  for  order,  being  more  alive  and  active  than  other  children.  It  is  found  that  in 
several  weeks,  descipline  is  easiest  with  them.  A  class  of  pupils  from  a  kindergarten  is  said  to  be  a 
"delightful  little  social  community";  the  most  striking  characteristic  being  the  high  moral  tone  exhibited, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  intellectual  faculties  are  more  highly  developed.  Children  from  kindergartens, 
according  to  American  testimony,  have  more  imagination  than  their  comrades,  they  understand  more 
quickly,  and  have  a  better  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a  greater  love  for  beautiful  things. 

Whatever  allowances  be  made  for  the  exaggerations  of  enthusiastic  teaching,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  kindergarten-system  brightens  the  minds  of  little  children ; 
creates  in  them  a  love  of  nature,  and  a  spirit  of  observation ;  it  does  this  without  burdening  the 
memory  with  precocious  and  sterile  knowledge ;  and  last,  but  above  all,  it  elevates  their  inoral  touQ.^ 
These  facts  the  Commissioners  regard  as  impressive :  they  feel  that  such  facts  are  of  sufficient  moment 
to  warrant  a  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  question  of  kindergarten- teaching. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  kindergarten  work  as  an  unimportant  and,  perhaps,  useless  luxury,  with 
which  the  wealthier  classes  mav  be  left  to  deal  at  their  own  discretion. 

53.  Conclusions  ^Respecting  Kindergartens. — (I)  Judging  kindergarten  (a)  by  its  rationale,  (h)  by 
its  history,  and  (c)  from  actual  observation,  the  Commissioners  consider  it  to  be  of  hijjh  importance  in 
an  educational  system,  and  to  be  the  proper  initial  stop  in  all  education.  This  they  believe  to  have  been 
long  ago  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt. 

(2)  Its  absence  in  any  scheme  of  public  instruction  they  believe  to  be  a  serious  defect,  and  one 
which,  particularly  in  a  democratic  community,  ought  not  to  continue. 

(3)  The  form  of  kindergarten  most  desirable  is  what  may  be  called  modified  Froebelian  kindergarten. 

(4)  It  is  essential,  in  modifying  the  kindergarten,  that  its  systematic  character  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  Froebelian  principles  be  strictly  adhered  to;  that  is  to  say:  while  the  scheme 
should  be  thoroughly  organised  and  articulated,  the  whole  of  the  instruction  should  be  developed 
through  play—  self-activity  should  be  promoted.  The  course  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  charged 
and  burdened  merely  with  primary  work,  which,  of  course,  would  destroy  its  Froebelian  character. 

(5)  Desultory  employment  of  some  or  all  of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  not  kindergarten  as 
understood  by  educationists,  and  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  true  kindergarten. 

(6)  Kindergartens  should  be  taught  by  properly  educated  and  properly  trained  teachers,  who,  in 
addition  to  having  a  good  secondary  education,  have  systematically  studied  at  least  Froebelian 
occupations,  the  psychology  of  paedagogy,  the  theory  of  education,  the  history  of  paodagogy,  and  hygiene. 
(See  particulars  hereinafter.)  Teaching  by  uneducated  persons,  or  by  those  who  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  kindergarten  theory  is  to  be  deprecated* 

{1}  The  kindergarten  that  exists  at  present  in  the  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (a)  is  not  yet  systematic ;  (6)  nor  is  it  adequate ;  moreover,  it  is  not  kindergarten  in  the 
European  or  American  sense.s     (d)  From  the  preceding  brief  indication  of  tho  geographical  extension 

and 

^  The  Education  Acts  and  Regulations.  W.  A.  1900,  p.  92  ;  or  p.  60,  in  a  paper  on  *'  Tho  System  of  Education  in 
Western  Australia  ;  or  p.  516,  in  **  Special  Reports,"  London,  1901.     Vol.  V. 

'  Klassenhoogte  en  ouderdom  der  schoolgaandc  jeugd.  Paedologisch  Jjvarboek,  3  en  4  Jaargang,  p.  171  H  seq. 
Pr.  M.  C.  Schuyten.     1902-3. 

'  On  this  mutter,  seo  *' Expositions  scolaires  (St  range  res."     {Op.  cif.)y  p.  737. 

*  The  significance  of  kindergarten  training  is  referred  to  in  a  papc^r  on  '*  The  professional  training  of  teachers,"  by 
Miss  Margaret  Hodge,  M.A. ,  read  before  Section  J  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Hobart  meeting,  1902,  pp.  779-784. 

*  The  results  achieved  at  Fort  and  Riley  Streets,  and  at  tho  schools  of  thQ  Kindergarten  Union,  with  all  their 
limitations  of  organisation  and  material,  are  nevertheless  very  gratifying. 
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and  history  of  kindergarten,  it  is  obvious  that  this  State,  in  so  far  as  its  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
is  concerned,  is  seriously  behind  the  practice  of  Europe  and  America  in  respect  of  kindergarten- teaching.^ 

(8)  Where  it  exists  at  all,  the  present  kindergarten  equipment  of  schools  is  quite  inadequate. 

(9)  Every  kindergarten  should  possess  an  infants'  garden,  a  full  equipment  of  material,  and 
should  have  a  well  arl/iculated  kindergarten  scheme. 

(10)  Children  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  kindergarten  at  any  age  above  3  years,  and  up  to  7 
years. 

(11)  The  hygienic  conditions  of  kindergartens,  as  well  as  other  schools,  should  be  perfect,  and 
very  dii^erent  from  what  they  now  are — (a)  in  regard  to  school-buildings,  (b)  and  in  regard  to  care  of  the 
children.     (The  hygiene  of  kindergarten  and  other  schools  will  be  treated  hereinafter.) 

(12)  When  kindergarten  is  introduced  it  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  not  done  at  all  until 
done  thoroughly.  The  value  of  kindergarten  cannot  be  judged  from  a  half -developed  scheme,  and  it  has 
often  been  adversely  judged  through  imperfect  presentation. 

(13)  As  soon  as  infant  schools  are  properly  equipped  with  respect  to  hygiene  and  to  kindergarten 
material,  strong  inducement  to  the  people  should  bo  held  out  to  send  their  little  ones  to  them  by  suitable 
advertisement  of  the  advantages  of  such  schools. 

(14)  Attendance  at  the  kindergarten  should  bo  compulsory  at  the  age  of  G  years,  but  not  before. 

The  question  of  organising  kindergarten  and  other  teaching  will  be  dealt  with  later,  and  the 
question  of  school  equipment  and  school  hygiene  generally,  will  also  be  treated  later. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Outlines  of  some  Educational  Systems— Switzerland. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

Introductortf, — In  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  an  educational  scheme,  so 
developed  that  the  citizens  of  this  Stato  may  ultimately  have  educational  opportunities  comparable  to 
those  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  their  systems ;  especially 
those  of  countries  where  method  and  development  have  been  systematically  studied,  and  where  the  attempt 
to  educationally  equip  their  people  has  aimed  at  thoroughness.  It  is  only  by  this  comparative  study  that 
one  can  see  where  wo  are  educationally ;  only  in  this  way  can  we  ascertain  our  real  place  on  the 
educational  ladder  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Continental  systems  of  peculiar  importance  to  up,  those  of  Switzerland  are  in  the  first 
rank,  not  only  because  of  their  great  excellence,  but  also  because  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Swiss  is  in 
many  respects  akin  to  our  own.  No  schools  in  the  world  are  better  equipped  for  teaching,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Swiss  have  been  in  the  centre  of  pedagogic  activity.  In  reviewing  their  curricula  it 
should  also  be  recollected  that  the  teaching  is  not  by  novices,  nor  by  "  pupil-teachers,"  but  by  persons  who 
first  of  all  have  had  a  good  secondary  education,  and  have  then  specially  applied  themselves  to  pa^dagogy. 
Even  where  curricula  are  identical,  teaching  by  thoroughly  educated  teachers  must  have  the  higher  value. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  outlines  of  systems  as  far  as  the  end  of  secondary  education. 

2.  The  Sysicm  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva. — The  Geneva  scheme  comprises  : — 1.  Primary  Education. 
II.  Secondary  Education.     III.  Superior  Education, 

The  primary  education  is  given  in  the  following  schools,  viz  : — 

(a)  Infant  schools  ;  (li)  Primary  schools ;  (c)  Complementary  schools. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  primary  system  is,  that  the  general  development  of  the  pupils  is  a 
higher  aim  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  items  of  knowledge.  The  Genevese  school  authorities  hold  that 
this  development  cannot  be  brought  about  except  through  constant  exercise  of  the  observing  faculty,  and 
constant  reference  to  acquired  experience ;  and  for  this  reason  their  system  of  primary  education  has  been 
organised  according  to  the  principles  of  the  intuitive  method, 

(a)  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  infant  school  aims  at — (i)  completing,  or  taking  the  place  of, 
home-education  ;  (ii)  preparing  for  the  primary  school.  The  method  followed  is  Froebelian.  The  school 
has  two  divisions ;  the  lower,  for  children  of  from  3  to  5  years  of  age ;  the  higher,  for  those  whoso  ages 
lie  between  5  and  7  years. 

(b)  The  primary  school  covers  G  years ;  it  is  gratuitous,  and  is  obligatory  for  children  of  from  7  to 
13  years  of  age  who  receive  no  other  instruction  recognised  by  the  law.  Promotion  is  determined  by  the 
results  of  the  two  half-yearly  examinations  combined  with  the  results  of  the  daily  work  and  daily  conduct 
of  the  pupils  for  the  current  year.  The  results  servo  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  four  being 
given  in  each  class,  onlv,  however,  when  more  than  a  certain  minimum  number  of  marks  are  obtained. 

The 

* 

'  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  this  statement  does  not  in  any  way  imply  censure  on  the 
cften  devoted  teachers,  who  are  doing  their  best,  under  existing  limitations,  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  method. 
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The  time  is  distributed  among;  the  different  studies,  as  shewn  in  the  following    programmes 
translated  from  official  documents.     The  iirst  is  for  boys,  the  second  for  girls : — 

CANTON  OF  GENEVA. 

Programme  op  Instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

Distribution  of  the  time  among  the  different  branches  of  instruction. 


Boyn*  Class. 

r  Object-lessons  , 

Mother-tongue  <  Reading  and  Recitation 

(  Redaction,  Orthography,  Grammar... 

Arithmetic  

Geometry 

German    

Geography  

History 

Drawing  

Caligraphy  

Gymnastic  and  Games  for  lower  classes   

Singing     

Manual  work  

Total     

Girls'  Class, 

r  Object-lessons  

Mother-tongue  i  Reading  and  Recitation 

(Redaction,  Orthography,  Grammar... 

Arithmetic  

Geometry     

German 

Geography  

History 

Diuwiig  

Caligraphy  

Gymnastics  and  Crames  for  the  lower  classes  

Singinff    

Manual  work  

Domestic  economy 

Total 


Tear. 


3 


6 


"9" 

9  " 

"2i* 

'3" 

"ij" 

"3" 

'3  ' 

li 

i-i 

6 

4 

2 

0 

6 

6 

30 

30 

'9'" 

"2i' 

3  " 

*ii* 

"3" 

3 

14 

14 

9 

4 

2 

2 

6 

6 

30 

30 

9 


3 
2 


4 

14 
3 

14 
4 


11 


4 
2 


»•••.« 


30 


3 
1 
3 
1 
3 


30 


9 


3 
2 


10 


•  •  •     *  I 

4 

14 
3 

14 
4 


30 


4 
2 


3 
1 
3 
1 

4 


2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

14 
3 

1 

li 
1 

3 


30 


2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 

li 
o 

1 

14 
1 

5 


30 


30 


2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 

14 
3 

1 

14 
1 

3 


30 


2 
2 
4 
3 


3 
2 

14 
2 

1 

14 
1 

6 

1 


30 


In  the  city  and  larger  communitiee  there  are  schools  for  girls  and  for  boys  separately,  but  in  the 
country  places  the  schools  are  mixed,  and  moreover  the  classes  comprise  pupils  of  different  years. 

No  class  may  contain  more  than  forty  pupils.  All  the  city  schools,  and  most  of  the  country  schools, 
have  special  halls  for  manual  work  and  gymnastics,  and  recent  schools  have  shower-baths  for  the  pupils. 

(c)  The  complementary  schools  are  schools  for  consolidating  the  work  of  the  primary  school.  At 
13  years  the  pupil  may  leave  the  primary  school,  whatever  class  he  is  in;  but  in  that  case  he  must,  till  he 
is  15  years  of  age,  attend  the  complementary  schools.  The  programme  in  these  is  the  development  of 
those  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  primary  school.  In  the  city  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary 
school  buildings  on  Thursday  from  10  o*clock  till  12,  and  other  days  from  11  o'clock  till  12.  In  the 
country  the  instruction  is  received  either  in  the  primary  or  in  the  secondary  school. 

3.  Secondary  Education, — ^The  secondary  education  comprises — (i)  schools  for  professional  educa* 
tion,  such  as  (a)  optional  evening  classes,  {h)  rural  secondary  schools,  (c)  professional  schools,  {d)  a 
housekeeping  and  professional  school ;  (ii)  the  Geneva  College ;  (iii)  the  secondary  and  superior  schools 
for  youn^  ladies. 

(a)  The  optional  evening  classes  are  from  6-8  p.m.  from  October  to  March  inclusive. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : — 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Subjects. 

Hours  per 
week. 

Subjects. 

Hours  per 
week. 

Young  Men, 


Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Algebra    

G^metry 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing  

Technical  Drawing    ... 

French 

German    


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


Book-keeping    

Physics  and  Electricity  

Chemistry 

Mechanics  with  application  to  Industrial  Draw- 
ing  

Drawing 

French    4 

German  


Young  Women, 


French 

German 

Commerci^  Arithmetic 

Caligraphy  

Drawing   


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


French    

German  

Book-keeping    

Domestic  Economy 
Hygiene 


3 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Pupils  can  choose  freely,  but  once  their  names  are  inscribed  they  must  attend  regularly. 
1  franc  for  each  course,  which  course  closes  with  an  examination. 


They  pay  only 
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(b)  The  secondary  rural  schools  coiupriue  two  or  three  years*  study.     Their 
follows : — 


programme  is  as 


Young  Men. 

Youn^  Women. 

Subjects. 

Winter. 

.Summer.  1                                             Subjects 

French 
German 
Arithmetic  ... 
Greometry    ... 

Natural  and  Physical  Science 

Geo^nhy  and  History 

Agncufture,  Horticulture,  and  Manual  Work 
Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Singing 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

? 

1 

Ftench        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

vTemian      ...         ...         ...         ...         ■••         ... 

Arithmetic  and  Accountancy 

Physics       

Geography  and  History 

Drawing 

Domestic  Economy          

Singing 

Cutting-out  and  Making-up      

Ironing       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        ... 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
4 
S 

17 

19 

20 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  comprises  arboriculture,  vegetable  gardening,  viticultare, 
zootechnics,  and  agriculture.  These  five  branches  are  entrusted  to  special  professors.  Adults  are 
invited  to  assist  at  their  lessons  and  practical  demonstrations  ;  and  at  each  school  there  is  an  experi- 
mental garden.  The  schools  are  moreover  equipped  with  a  little  apparatus  for  agricultural  chemistry, 
for  analysis  of  the  soils,  etc. 

Tor  girls,  the  cutting-out  and  making-up  is  of  the  advanced  stage.  Pupils  who  have  proceeded 
regularly  through  the  two  years  of  the  rural  secondary  schools  are  admitted  to  the  paBdagogie  section  of 
the  Geneva  College,  or  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  secondary  and  superior  schools  for  girls.  There  are  no 
fees,  and  the  school  material  is  gratuitous. 

(c)  The  professional  school  is  not  a  trade  school,  but  a  school  of  general  instruction,  which,  because 
of  the  importance  assigned  to  drawing  and  manual  work,  etc.,  prepares  the  pupil  for  problems  in 
construction,  and  also  gives  them  some  practical  facility.  This  affords  tnem  the  opportunity  of  a  better 
apprenticeship  to  any  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  good  instruction  in  accountancy,  in  geography,  and 
a  thorough  grounding  in  German,  permit  a  number  of  young  men  to  embark,  under  good  conditions,  on 
an  apprenticeship  to  commerce. 

Pupils  passing  regularly  through  this  course  are  admitted  to  the  technical  and  ps^agogic  sections 
of  the  higher  college  (IV).    The  programme  is  as  follows : — 


Subjects. 

IstYear. 

2iid  Year. 

Subjects. 

Ist  Year. 

2nd  Year 

a  rencn ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Grerman           

Commercial  Geography,  History,  and  Civic 
Instruction. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra      

Geometry 

Mechanics  and  Computations         

Natural  Science         ...        

4 
4 
4 

2 
2 
0 
2 

3 
4 
4 

2 
3 
5 
0 

Physics          

Chemistry     

Aocountfuicy 

Drawing  and  Modelling     

Technic^  Design     

Manual  Work          

Gymnastics 

Total    

2 

0 

2 

7      • 

2 

3 

1 

2 
2 
2 

7 
2 
3 
1 

35 

40 

Certificates  are  given  on  passing  satisfactorily  the  half-yearly  examinations.     The  instruction  is 
gratuitous. 

(d)  The  housekeeping  school  gives  instruction  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 


Ul,  Year, 


Cutting  and  Sewing 


{Linen    
Children's  Clothes 


Washing  and  Ironing  . . . 
Attendance  is  gratuitous. 


Ironing  articles  not  starched 


Snd  Year. 

Linen. 

Children's  Garments. 
Women's  Garments. 
Ironing  starched  articles, 

l)oth    raw   starch  and 

boiled. 


The  Geneva  Oollege, — The  lower  division  is  all  alike,  the  time  is  allotted  therein  as  follows : — 


Subject. 


Class— 


VII. 


VI. 


v. 


Subject. 


VII. 


VI. 


V. 


French    

Latin  

German  

History  

Geography ^ 

Arithmetic 

Natural  Science    


5 
6 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 


5 

5 

6 

a 

4 

4 

2 

2 

o 

<> 

*> 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Drawing 

Cali^raphy 

Singing   

(lymnastics    ... 

Totals 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

30 

30 

1 

2 


30 


The 


The  highe 

r  division 

B  divided  into  four  Mctious,  and  has  its  programmo  arranged  as  follows:  — 

BQbJ«l. 

Climic  Section. 

,.„.™s,»0. 

TeDhnln.1  Sectlop.         redBgotflo  Scclion. 

CUM 

,.,|,„.|„.|,. 

5*     II.   1    I. 

The  special  courie  of  the  p»dagogii:  aocliun  comprises  the  following ; — 

EnbJHts. 

IV. 

in. 

... 

•- 

SubJwH. 

.V. 

..L 

11. 

'■ 

2 

2 

"2 

2 
■'2 

3 

"i 

3 

"i 

3 
1 

UUtory  of  PitcUgogy  anil  Exami 

'.'.'.           2 

7 

7 

9 

Ab  the  preceding  tables  shew,  all  the  college  pupils  take  Latin  for  three  Tears  in  the  lower  division, 
md  after  that  time  they  must  decide  on  one  of  the  four  roads  which  open  out — tnat  is,  the  classic,  scientific, 
technical,  or  pEcdagogic. 

The  diploma  of  "maturity"  in  the  classic  and  real  (scientific)  sections  give  access  to  the  five 
facultiei  of  the  University ;  the  technical  and  piodagogic  sections  open  to  them  the  faculties  of  literature 
(arts),  science,  and  medicine. 

Further,  the  certificate  of  maturity  in  the  technical  section  admits,  without  examination,  to  the 
Zurich  Folytechnicum.  Finally  the  ccrtilicate  of  maturity  in  the  ptodagogic  section  enables  a  pupil  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  undertake  a  stage  in  the  primary  schools  which 
qualifies  him  to  apply  for  the  position  of  under-teacher  in  these  schools.  The  examinations  are  half-yearly 
as  in  the  professional  schools.  The  results,  combined  with  those  of  the  year's  work,  decide  the  promotion 
and  the  award  annually  of  tho  certificates. 

The  sections  are  not  wholly  separated,  but  certain  courses  are  common  to  the  pupils  of  several 
eections.  The  first  pcedagogic  section,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wholly  separated,  constituting  a  kind  of 
normal  class.  Outside  tho  courses  special  to  them,  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  lessons 
given  iu  the  primary  school,  and  to  give  lessons  theraselves,  which  are  criticised  by  tho  master. 

The  fees  iu  the  lower  division  of  the  college  are  20  francs  a  quarter  ;  in  the  higher  division  they 
are — for  IV  and  III,  25  francs  per  half-year;  for  II  and  I,  30  francs  per  half-year. 

4.  Secondary  and  Superior  School  (Ladif»).—T\iC  secondary  school  consists  of  Classes  VII  to  IV, 
and  the  superior  of  Classes  III  to  I,  to  smother  constituting  the  ladies' college,  with  altogether  a  seveu 
years'  course.  In  the  last  two  years  there  are  t«-o  sections,  viz.,  the  literary  and  pcodagogic.  The 
following  programmes  shew  tho  work: — 

FirjUy,  tlie  Loicer  Diritioii. 


SabitOM. 

v„. 

V.    1   ,v. 

Subject!. 

v„.   I    V,. 

V. 

,v. 

7 

"3 
2 
2 

.! 

0 

2 

2 

2 
3 

i 

2 
3 

"2 
1 
1 

2 
3 

History  of  French  (Literature  um) 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 
3 

sff^^?!.::::::"::::::,::::::::':: 

liymnastici 

AriSimetic    

26 

26 

26 
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Secondly,  the  Higher  DivUhn. 


Subjcots. 


Literal^', 


III. 


II. 


I. 


VKdBgogie. 


II. 


I. 


French  I^nffuage  

History  of  French   (Literature 

ami  Composition) 

Elocution 

Gorman 

General  History 

National  History  

Geography  

Cosmography 

Accountancy   

Arithmetic,  Algebra 

Geometry    

Physics    

Chemistry  ". 

Natural  History 

Psychology 


3 
1 
3 
2 

•  •  • 


1 
O 


3 
1 


3 
1 
3 


2 


3 
1 


2 

2 
o 

2 
1 


2 
1 
3 

>  •  • 

2 

•  « 

1 


Subjects. 


Literary. 


m. 


11. 


I. 


PKdseogia 


n. 


I. 


History      and      Theory      of 

Paidagogy 

Drawing    

Caligraphy    

Music 

Needlework 

Hygiene     

Domestic  E^nomy 

Gymnastics* 

Intuitive  Education    

Mother-tongue 

Geography,  History    

Arithmetic,  Geometry    


Totals 


1 
2 

•  • 

1 
1 


26 


1 
2 


21 


2 
1 
1 
2 


21 


1 
2 


••• 


26 


2 
1» 
1* 
1 
1» 
2 
>•  • 
1» 
1» 
1^ 
V 
1» 


25 


Besides  those,  there  are  optional  courses  in  the  following : — Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  Poreign 
Literature,  General  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  History  of  Art,  Civil  and  Commercial  Law. 

These  are  ali  two  hours  per  week,  oxceptiug  the  last,  which  is  one  hour.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  initiating  the  pupils  of  the  pscdagogic  section  into  the  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects,  they 
are  periodically  invited  to  demonstration  lessons  in  the  primary  schools.  The  studies  end  in  an 
examination  for  the  '*  Certificate  of  Capacity,'*  which  is  exacted  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  primary 
schools. 

A  mere  programme  hardly  gives  any  real  idea  of  the  actual  character  of  the  instruction  in  the 
establishments.  Programmes  may,  of  course,  be  pretentious.  The  best  way  of  judging  them  is  to  come 
in  contact,  and  converse  with,  the  graduates  under  the  system.  Judged  in  this  way,  there  can  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  curricula  are  all  that  they  profess  to  be.  Another  way  of  forming  some  kind  of 
opinion  is  to  see  how  the  programme  is  developed  in  detail.  This  will  be  exhibited  in  the  next  section 
of  this  chapter. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  scheme  just  outlined,  a  graphic  representation  may  be 
of  some  assistance.     The  following  shew  the  various  schools  and  their  inter-relations  : — 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

\ 
I 

I 
Infant  School,  from  3  to  7  years. 


12 


Girls*  Secondary 

and 

Superior  Schools, 

Lower  Division, 

12  to  16. 


Primary  School,  from  7  to  12  or  7  to  13  years. 

12 


Highe 


r  Division, 


16  to  19  (<*). 


Geneva  College, 

I^ower  Division, 

12  to  15. 


(a)  Classics 

Science 
{h)  Technology 

VosdtLgpgy 
15  to  19. 


Dentistry,  Medicine,  Science, 
Theology,  Iaw,  Literature  (Arts). 


I 
Professional 

School, 

13  to  15. 

I 
Fine  Arts 

Commerce 

Horology 
'  Mechanics 

Industrial  Arts 

Trades. 
L Technical  School 


School  of 
House- 
keeping, 
13  to  15. 


Secondary 

Rural  School, 

13  to  15. 

f  Aericull 
\     Conrse,  or 
f     School  of 
\  Horticulture. 


Itural 


Complementary 
School, 
13  to  15. 

Courses 
(Voluntary). 

I 

Prpfeasional 

Academy. 


13 


The  scheme  of  relation  between  (a),  (ft),  and  (c)  and  the  various  Faculties,  etc.,  is  as  follows :— » 

{n)  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Science,  Literature,  Theology,  Law. 

(M 

(r) 


>9 
*9 


»» 


Entrance  age, 

in  years. 

(11) 


The  Istkr-Rklatiox  of  the  Ancient  Colleoe  of  Geneva  with  other  Schools, 


Primary 
5th 


School, 
year. 


Lower 
(12) 

(13) 
(U) 

Division  of  College. 
7th  Class. 

—6th  Class. 
^5th  Class. 

IVofessi 

(15) 
(16) 
117) 
(IS) 

Classic  Section. 
—4th  Class. 
—3rd  Class. 
-2nd  Class. 
—1st  Cl»8a. 

Scientific  Section. 
—4th  Gass. 
—Srd  Class. 
-2nd  Class. 
—1st  Class. 

Primarj-  School. 
6th  year.! 


— Ist  year 
— 2ntl  year. 


Secondary  Rural  SchooL 
1st 
2nd 


(19)    All  the  Faculties  of  the  Uoirersity. 


Pedagogic  Section. 

4th  "^ 

3rd 

2&d 

1st 


Technical  Section. 
-4th  Class. 
-3rd  Class. 
-2nd  Class. 
-1st  Class. 

Faculty  of  Sciences ;  Letters. 
-Polytechnic  Schools Primary  Education — 

5. 


^  These  connes  belong  to  the  normal  couraea. 

•The  

s 


gymnaatic  ooorae  is  optional  for  the  literary  aection  in  classes. 

leigncments  g6oi6naa  pabli^  par  le  D^partement  de  I'lnstruction  puhlique.    Geneve, 
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6.  The  Programme  of  the  Infant  Schools  of  Oeneea, — These  programmes  for  infant  children  hard 
two  divisions,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  parallelism  running  through  the  two  courses,  which  has  been 
indicated  in  the  setting  out  of  the  lesson-material.  One  may  again  be  reminded  that  these  lessons  are 
given  by  teachers  who  have  systematically  studied  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  Froebelian  method  as  a 
speciality. 


Programme  for  Infant  Schools. 


Lower  Divvtiorif  3-5  yearn. 

1.  Intuitive  instruction  by  means  of  Froebelian  material. 

2.  Talks  on  Morals.  — Simple  stories  designed  to  contribute 

to  the  moral  and  educational  development  of  the 
child,  and  to  establish  him  in  good  habits. 


3.  Ohject-hHsoiis. — Chats,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  make  the 

child  understand  the  objests,  plants,  or  animals 
which  surround  it.  From  3  to  4  years,  the 
conversations  on  morals  and  the  object-lessons 
about  any  subject  ought  to  be  cast  in  a  single 
narrative. 

4.  Mothertonguf,, — Such  exercises  in  speech  as  will  help 

the  child,  whether  it  be  to  exactly  reproduce 
simple  words  and  phrases,  or  to  discover  simple 
words  or  phrases.  These  exercises  will  especially 
follow  the  trend  of  the  chats  and  object-lessons. 


H'ujher  Diinsion,  5-7  years. 


Writing. — Preparation  for  writing  by  drawing. 


Arithmetic. — Preparation  for  reckoning  by  means  of 
Froebelian  material.  Reckoning  as  far  as  6. 
Division  of  a  whole  into  halves  or  quarters. 


J  eome^ry.— Elementary  geometrical  ideas  by  means  of 
Froebelian  material. 

Drawing. — First  year — The  children  arc  prepared  for 
drawing  by  means  of  Froebelian  material. 
Second  year — First  attempts  at  drawing ;  the 
pupil  forms  little  surfaces  or  sticks  (baton- 
nets)  on  the  slates  with  dotted  rows  by  using 
the  cubes  of  the  second  gift.  The  rows  are  then 
drawn  upon  the  dotted  shite. 


Singing, — Simple   melodies  with  easy  words.     Intuitive 
instruction  as  to  measure  (time). 

Gymnastics. — Movements  and  games,   marches,   rounds, 
and  ball-play. 


1. 
2. 


Intuitive  instruction  by  means  of  Froebelian  material. 

7'aiks  on  Morals. — Stories  of  which  the  essential  aim  is  the 
development,  in  the  child,  of  emotional  feeling, 
conscience,  love  of  work,  and  love  of  duty.  The 
text  of  other  lessons  is  to  be  drawn  fi*om  the  little 
talks  on  morals,  which  each  week  will  in  this 
manner  give  a  certain  unity  to  the  instruction. 

3.  Ohject-les^ons. — Nan*atives,  discourses,  or  chats  in  which 

the  child  is  given,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
capacity,  elementary  'scientific  notions  about  the 
objects,  plants,  or  animals  of  his  country.  (The 
object-lessons  have  for  aim  the  development  in  the 
child  of  spirit  of  observation,  reflexion, and  judgment). 

4.  Mother-tongue. — Preparation  for  reading  by  exercises  in 

analysis  and  of  decomposition,  by  means  of  which 
the  child  learns  to  reorganise  and  find  words, 
syllables,  and  sounds  or  vowels.  Study  of  conso- 
nants. Voluntary  reading  of  simple  syllables,  words, 
expressions,  and  small  easy  phrases.  Study  of 
equivalents  from  the  point  of  view  of  reading  and 
orthography.  Easy  exercises  in  fluent  reading ; 
oral  and  written  reproduction  of  simple  words  and 
phrases.     Little  oral  exercises  of  redaction. 

Writing. — Elementary  exercises,  graduated  and  rhythmed 
(with  chalk)  of  easy  syllables  and  words  provided  in 
the  reading.   Preparatory  exercises  for  ink.    Medium. 

Arithmetic. — Intuitive  reckoning  by  means  of  Froebelian 
material.  The  four  arithmetical  operations  as  far  as 
10.  Oral  and  written  reckoning.  Division  of  a 
whole  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  Little 
oral  problems.     Numeration  as  far  as  20. 

Geometry. — Geometrical  ideas  by  means  of  Froebelian 
material.     Point,  line,  surface,  solid. 

Drawing. — Third  year — Continuation  of  exercises  by  means  of 
cubes,  squares,  and  sticks  (bfttonnets).  Drawing 
according  to  folding.  Ornamental  arrangements 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  right  lines.  (The 
right  lines  arc  given  by  the  sticks  and  the  folding.) 
Preparation  for  the  draM'ing  of  curves.  C)omposition. 
Drawing  from  memory.  Fourth  year — Division  of  the 
line  into  2,  4,  8,  3,  6  parts.  Decorative  applications 
(motifs  de  decoration).  Combinations  of  lines  and 
curves.  Composition.  Geometrical  figures.  Tri- 
angles. Squares.  Rectangles.  Drawing  of  common 
objects  without  indication  of  the  relief.  Drawing  of 
letters  in  printed  characters.  Some  attempts  at 
design  of  leaves  by  counter-drawing  from  points. 

Singing. — Intoning  exercises.  Gamut  of  "do"  (key  of  C.) 
Perfect  accord.  Singing  in  unison  and  in  two  parts. 
Melodies  and  easy  words. 

Gymnasttcs—MovementB  and  games,  marches,  rounds,  and 
ball-play. 

Sewing. — Preparatory  exercises. 


6.  Programme  of  the  Geneva  Primary  Schoole. — The  following  programme  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  is,  of  course,  a  mere  sketch.  Taking  the  years 
successively,  it,  however,  will  shew  how  carefully  the  scheme  has  been  developed.  In  order  to  fairly 
estimate  it,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  both  as  regards  material  and  personnel,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  physical  or  hygienic  conditions  are  equally  excellent.  Everything  in 
a  Swiss  school  is  conducive  to  obtaining  the  best  results. 

Programme  op  iNaTRUcnoN  in  Primary  Schools. 

First  Year.— Children  T  to  S  years, 
Mother-tongve. — Nine  hours  a  week. 
05;ec^/e««on«.— Familiar  discourses  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  child's  surroundings.    The  human  body.    Drees.    Foods. 

Houses  and  furniture.     Class-room  and  its  furniture.     The  street.     The  air.     Water.     Animals. 
Moral  Precepts. — Elementary  notions  of  hygiene.     Cleanliness. 

Reading  and  Recitation. — Exercises  in  articulation.     Heading  very  simple  passages.     Study  of  little  poems. 
Grammar. — Remarks  made  during  the  reading  upon  the  nature  of  different  words  (verb,  substantive,  pronoun,  adjective); 

upon  the  singular  and  plural,  upon  masculine  and  feminine,  upon  the  commonest  verbal  forms.     Present  of  the 

indicative  of  the  verts  **  to  have  "  and  **  to  be,"  and  some  much  used  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation.     Oral  and 

written  exercises  in  conjugation  by  means  of  very  simple  short  phrases.     Plural  of  names  and  of  qualificatives. 

Dictation  of  very  short  phrases.     Short  exercises  of  redaction — given  one  or  two  terms  of  a  statement  to  complete 

it.     Given  an  idea  to  construct  a  statement  in  which  it  shall  be  expressed. 
Orthography, — Study  of  ten  words  a  week  taken  from  the  reading,  or  from  object-lessons. 
Arithmetic  (five  lessons  of  half  an  hour.) — Intuitive  reckoning — Additions  and  multiplications,  where  the  total  or  the 

product  does  not  go  beyond  20.     Subtractions  and  divisions  where  the  minuend  or  dividend  does  not  exceed  the 

same  number.     Subdivision  of  a  whole  in  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  thirds. 
Oral  Reckoning. — Similar  exercises  as  in  the  intuitive  reckoning.     Little  problems  upon  the  four  operations  within  the 

limit  of  the  above  numbers.     Making  of  problems  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
Written  Calculation. — Numeration  as  far  as  500— Addition  of  numbers  of  two  digits,  the  total  not  to  attain  to  500 

Subtraction  of  numbers  of  two  digits.     Problems  combining  addition  and  subtraction.    NwHieration  as  far  as  1,000 : 

3-figare  additions  the  sum  not  exceeding  1 ,000. 

Preliminary 
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PreUminory  Ideas  on  the  Metric  System, — Oral  or  written  intuitive  exercises  on  the  metre  and  decimetre,  the  franc  and 

centime,  the  kilogram  and  hectogram,  the  litre  and  decilitre. 
tTrUing  (three  lessons  of  half-hour). — Methodical  exercises  in  medium  writing. 
Dramng  and  Oeometrical  Meets  (six  lessons  of  half-hour). — Study,  by  means  of  objects,  of  the  fundamental  abstract  ideas 

used  in  drawing.     Point.     Horizontal  line.     Vertical  line.     Parallel  lines.      The  simplest  geometrical  figures. 

The  box  of  cubes  (the  sixth  gift  of  the  Froebel  material)  and  the  enveloping  band  will  be  used  by  preference  in 

order  to  explain  the  division  of  a  line  into  2,  4,  8,  3,  6  parts.     Drawing  of  common  objects  without  indication  ot 

the  relief.     Drawing  of  leaves  by  oppositely  joining  the  principal  points  detennining  their  character.     Simple 

decorative  sketches  (motifs).    Exercises  from  memory.     Compositions. 
Singing  (four  lessons  of  half -hour). — Musical  notation.     Study  by  hearing  (ear.)    Little  songs  in  unision.      The  gamut. 

Very  simple  exercises  in  intonation.    Common  time. 
Ofmnastics  and  Games  (six  hours). — Formation  exercises.    Free  exercises  standing.    Step  exercises  standing.     Marching 

with  song.     Skipping  (saut  k  la  cord),  girls.    Balancing-pole.     Simple  jumping.     Games. 
Manual  Work  (six  hours). — Girls, — 
Knitting, — Intuitive  preparation  for  knitting.     Wooden  needles  and  wools.    Strip  of  thirty  stitches,  plain  and  purl.    Steel 

needles  and  cotton. 
Skwing, — Use  of  thimble  and  needle  (insist  upon  this  point)  :  Seaming^  hemming,  and  turning.     Marking-stitch  upon  a 

piece  of  canvas  hemmed.     Various  designs  for  making  letters. 
Making-up. — Pocket  handkerehief.     Long  pillow-oaso  (bolster)  with  seams. 
Bog9, — Little  exercises  in  folding,  plaiting,  weaving,  and  cutting  out,  and  applying  pieces  of  coloured  paper  so  as  to  form 

geometrical  designs. 

Second  Year. — Children  from  S  to9  years. 
Mother 'tongne. — Nine  hours  per  week. 
Object-lessons. — Familiar  discourses  upon  the  human  body  :  The  bones,  the  muscles,  the  five  senses.     Little  counsels  as  to 

hygiene.     Animals,    plants,    rocks,    metals,    metals  which    the    child    knows.      Some    ideas    concerning  the 

transformation  of  raw  materials  into  manufactured  materials.     Foods,  fabrics,  woods,  rocks,  metals. 
Reading  and  Recitation. — Pronunciation,  liaisons,  punctuation,  reading  and  recitation  of  short  pieces  of  prose  and  little 

poems. 
Grammar. — Present  imperfect,  future,  indefinite  past,  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  of  the  verbs 

of  the  first  conjugation.    (The  study  of  grammar  and  of  syntax  will  be  through  the  reading  lessons.)    Very  short 

dictations,  corrections  in  class  upon  the  studied  words,  and  the  conjugation. 
Orthography. — Study  of  ten  words  a  week,  selected  from  the  reading  or  object-lessons. 
Bedaction, — Construction  of  statements  by  the  aid  of  words  and  verbal  forms  already  studied.     Description  of  common 

objects,  of  animals,  of  plants,  etc. 
Arithmetic  (three  hours) — Intuitive  calculation. — Following  on  the  exercises  of  the  previous  year.     Elementary  notions  of 

fractions. 
Oral  ealcvJlcUion  (mental  arithmetic). — Addition  of  several  numbers  where  the  total  does  not  exceed  60.     Subtractions. 

Multiplications  where  each  factor  does  not  exceed  10.     Divisions  where  the  dividend  does  not  exceed  10.     Various 

problems  within  the  limits  of  these  numbers. 
Written  calctUation. — Multiplication  of  numbers  of  two  figures  or  more  in  the  multiplicand  and  one  in  the  multiplier. 

Multiplication  with  two  figures  in  the  multiplier.     Division  without  remainder,  and  with  only  one  fignire  in  the 

divisor,  the  dividend  not  to  exceed  100.      Various  problems,  but  slightly  complicated,  and  with  small  numbers. 

Exercises  upon  the  weights  and  measures  studied.     Making  of  problems  by  the  pupils. 
Geography  (three  lessons  of  half- hour). — Conversations  having  reference  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  the  streets  in 

the  vicinity,  the  village,  and  the  commune.     Orientation  of  the  school  hall.     Situation  of  the  places  or  localities 

in  the  neighbourhood  with  regard  to  the  school.     Streams.     Lakes.     Hills  and  mountains. 
Writing  (three  lessons  of  half -hour). — Methodical  exercise  in  large,  medium,  and  fine  writing.     Copy  to  be  attended  to  with 

respect  to  corrections. 
Drawing  aim  Geometry  (six  lessons  of  half -hour). — Review  of  the  area  covered  in  the  preceding  year  by  means  of  an  object 

that  permits  the  master  to  present  new  ideas,  in  particular  that  of  angles  (the  hook  is  one  of  the  objects  most 

suit&ole  to  this  study).     Axis  of  symmetry  explained  by  letters.     Application  of  these  new  ideas  to  the  drawing 

of  leaves.     Ornamentation  of  simple  objects  (in  these  exercises  the  pupils  have  to  fill  in  the  surfaces  by  hachures). 

Exercises  from  memory.     Composition. 
Singing  (two  hours). — Study,  by  ear,  of  little  songs  of  one  or  two  voices  (parts).     Exercises  in  intonation.     Reading  of 

little  airs.     Notes.     Common  time. 
Gymnastics  and  Games  (four  hours). — Repetition  and  development  of  the  exercises  of  the  first  year.     Combined  step 

exercises,  standing. 
Manital  work  (six  hours). — For  girls. — 
Knitting, — Making  of  a  strip  of  thirty  stitches,  plain  and  purl.     Ribs,  seams,  and  decreasings.     End  the  strip  by  means 

of  a  small  chain. 
Sewing. — Revision  of  work  taught  in  the  first  year.     English  top-sewing  along  the  straight.     Felling  along  the  straight. 

Marking  upon  canvas  (alphabet,  numbers,  name,  year). 
Exercises  jrreparatory  to  making  up.     Hems  of  different  breadths  ;  hems  on  the  cross. 
Making  up. — Small  fichu  of  triangular  shape.     Souare  pillow-case  fastened  by  means  of  tapes. 
For  Boys — Cutting  out  of  paper  and  of  pasteboard  in  the  form  of  geometrical  solids.     Combinations  in  coloured  wools  upon 

canvas  or  upon  paper. 

Third  Year. — Children  of  9  to  10  years. 

Mother-tonguA  (nine  hours  per  week). 

Object  lessons — Man. — Description  of  man's  body  :  bones,  muscles,  ner\'es.  Organs  of  sense.  Vital  organs  :  brain,  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  spinal  cord,  liver,  intestines.  Aninuil$. — Study  of  several  types  of  mammals  and  of  birds. 
Notions  al)out  the  air,  water,  temperature,  heating,  lighting,  etc.     Hygienic  advice. 

Reading  and  recitation. — Pronunciation  ana  intonation.     Study  and  recitation  of  very  simple  pieces. 

Grammar. — The  noun,  determinatives,  qualificatives,  gender,  and  number.  Principal  rules  of  agreement  between  the 
determinatives  or  qualificativcs  and  the  noun.  Summary  study  of  the  statement  and  conjugation.  Simple 
statement — verb,  subject,  attribute.  Direct  completion.  Indirect  completion  of  time,  place,  manner.  Completion 
of  words.  Statements  having  several  subjects  or  several  completions.  Elementary  rules  of  punctuation. 
Orthographic  dictation.  Tenses,  persons.  Indicative,  conditional,  and  imperative  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  of  verbs 
in  er.     Affirmative,  negative,  and  interrogative  forms.     Role  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  conjugation. 

Ortltography. — Study  of  ten  words  a  week,  selected  from  the  reading,  the  object-lessons  and  the  various  other  lessons  given. 

Redaction. — Reproductions,  accounts,  and  oral  and  written  rdsumfis  of  very  short  recitations  read  and  explained.  Exercises 
of  redaction  upon  a  summary  mode  in  class  by  the  pupils.  Little  descriptions  drawn  from  ordinary  life,  from 
natural  history,  etc. 

Arithmetic  (six  lessons  of  half-hour). — Oral  calculation.  The  first  operation.  Little  practical  problems  with  whole  numbers 
less  than  100.     Calculations  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  franc,  of  the  litre,  and  of  the  metre. 

Written  Calculation, — Multiplication  with  three  numbers  in  the  multiplier.  Division  with  one,  then  with  two  numbers  in 
the  divisor. 

numeration. — Multiplications  and  divisions  abridged  by  10,  100,  and  1,000.  Additions  and  subtractions  of  ordinary 
fractions  in  the  case  where  one  of  the  denominators  is  able  to  be  selected  as  the  common  denominator.  Multipli- 
cation and  division  of  a  whole  number  of  two  figures  by  a  fraction  having  unity  as  numerator. 

Metric  System, — Calculation  with  francs  and  centimes,  addition  and  subtraction.  Multiplication  and  division  of  francsand 
centimes  by  a  whole  number.  Various  calculations  with  pieces  of  money,  weights  and  measures  (exercises  ident  ical 
with  those  of  oral  calculation).  Simple  and  practical  problems  comprising  not  more  than  three  different  operations. 
Resolution  of  problems,  enunciated  in  writing,     (imposition  of  problems  by  pupils. 

Geometry  (four  lessons  of  half -hour).  — Drawing  and  explanation  of  triangle,  sqimre,  and  rectangle.  Measurement  of  these  two 
last  figures. 

Geography 
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ography  (four  essons  of  half-hour). — Reading  of  maps.  Outline  of  the  plan  of  the  class-rooui  of  the  parish  (commane). 
Study  of  the  plan  of  the  town.  Map  of  the  canton  of  Geneva.  Study  of  the  mountains.  Rifi;ht  and  loft  banks  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  Rhone.  Parishes,  principal  localities.  Cultivations.  Important  industries.  Ways  and 
methods  of  communication.  Outline  of  the  map  of  the  canton.  Rapid  renew  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Summary 
of  ideas  as  to  the  continents  and  oceans.     The  zones. 

Writing  (three  lessons  of  half-hour). — Methodical  exercises  in  large  writing,  medium,  and  fine.  Copy  attended  to  with 
respect  to  corrections,  caligraphy  and  cood  distribution  of  work.     Copy  of  small  accounts. 

Draioing  (four  hours). — Representation  of  simple  objects  without  indicating  the  depth.  (The  master  will  remark  upon  the 
analogies  that  exist  between  these  drawings  and  those  of  other  forms,  letters  for  examples.  It  will  be  profitable 
to  shew  that  the  simple  forms  are  easily  recalled  from  combinations  of  triangles  and  rectangles).  AppUcatiQU 
to  architectural  forms  (fa(,>ades  of  buildings).  Exercises  in  ornamentation  :  drawing  of  leaves,  compound  leaves. 
Exercises  from  memory.     Composition.     Attempts  to  draw  with  the  pen. 

iS'tii{^'n^  (three  lessons  of  half-hour). — Study  of  very  simple  songs.  Exercises  of  intonation.  Reading  of  little  airs.  Time 
(notes,  with  prolongations  and  rests). 

Oymnastics  (three  hours).  OirU  ami  Boys. — Repetition  and  development  of  the  exorcises  of  the  second  year.  0>mbined 
free  exercises.  Exercises  with  poles,  standing.  Traction  apparatus.  Balancing  pole.  {Oirin  only),  balancing 
pole.  {Boys  only),  simple  jumping,  height  and  length.  Preparatory  exercises  tor  the  pole.  Double  ladders* 
movable.     Traction  apparatus.     Oiant  stride. 

Mamtal  Work  (four  hours).     Girls. — 

KniUing, — Stocking  of  sixty  stitches  (including  decreasing  at  the  edges  0'15  metres).  Study  of  tho  heel,  including  decreasing 
at  the  ankle.  (Repeat  tho  heel  several  times.)  Knitting  a  round  with  ribs,  one  plain  one  purl,  applied  to  a  pair 
of  woollen  cuffs. 

Sfioing. — (tO  over  the  programme  of  first  and  second  year.  English  top  sewing  on  the  cross.  Felling  on  the  cross.  Back- 
stitching  on  the  straight  applied  to  top  sewing. 

Exercises  Preparatory  for  Making -up.— Curved  hems.  Application  of  sewing  on  the  cross  and  of  the  hem,  to  a  little  sleeve, 
preparatory  to  making  a  chemise. 

Mending  Stockings. — Plain  stitch  ;  hole  filled  in  by  plain  stitch. 

Making-up. — Feeder.     Chemise. 

Boys. — CJonstruction  of  objects  of  paste-board  covered  with  coloured  paper,  or  of  coloured  designs.  Little  works  with  iron 
wire.     Lattices.     Geometrical  solids. 

Fourth  Year. — Children  of  10  toll  years. 

Mother-tongue. — Boys,  11  hours;  girls,  10  hours. 

Ol^eet  lessons. — Man — ideas  as  to  digestion  ;  as  to  movement.  Hygienic  counsels.  A  ninials — study  of  several  selected  typee 
characteristic  of  the  different  groups  of  mammals  and  of  birds.  Plants — studies  with  several  selected  types 
of  the  principal  or^ns  of  the  plant.     TJie  thrte  states  of  body. 

Reading  and  Recitation. — P^xpressivA  reading  with  reproduction  of  narrative.  Study  and  recitation  of  several  pieces  of 
prose  or  poetry. 

Orammar. — The  pronoun.  Verbs  in  tV  and  in  rc^  indicative,  conditional,  and  imperative.  Complete  conjugation  of 
regular  verbs.  Conjugation  in  tho  pronominal  voice.  General  rules  for  the  present  and  past  participles. 
Applications  in  simple  cases.  Orthographic  dictation,  immediate  corrections,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  eyes  of 
the  pupil.     Use  of  punctuation.     Study  of  phrase. 

Orthography. — Study  of  fifteen  words  a  week,  selected  from  the  pieces  read,  and  the  object  lessons.  Formation  of  families 
of  words  by  means  of  those  which  have  already  l>een  studied. 

Redaction. — Development  of  the  programme  of  the  third  year.  Little  narratives  ;  descriptions  and  letters  upon  subjects, 
suitable  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils.     Biographies,  historic  readings,  and  rocitations. 

Arithmetic.—^  hours.  Oral  calculation.  Exercises  as  in  the  prececling  years.  Resolution  of  problems  where  the 
statement  is  enunciated  in  writing. 

Written  Calculation.  —Decimal  fractions  ;  numeration  of  decimal  fractions  explained  by  means  of  subdivisions  of  common 
metric  measures.  The  four  operations.  Metric  system.  Calculation  of  practical  problems  upon  weights, 
measures  of  length,  of  surface,  and  of  capacity.  Simplication  of  ordinary  fractions  in  the  easiest  cases.  Addition 
and  substraction  of  ordinary  fractions  (following  those  of  third  year).  Multiplication  and  division  of  a  whole 
number  of  two  figures,  by  a/rar^ion,  and  inversely  (the  denominator  not  exceeding  10).  Intuitive  demonstration 
and  reasoning.  Transformation  into  decimal  fractions  of  ordinary  fractions,  having  unity  for  numerators  and  a 
submultiple  of  100  for  denominator  (1/6,  1/10,  1  20,  1/25,  1/50).  Making  up  of  problems  by  the  pupils.  Invoices 
and  small  accounts. 

Gi'ometry  (2  hours). — Review  and  development  of  tho  programme  of  the  third  year.  Triangles,  quadrilaterals.  Exact 
construction  of  those  figures  on  the  black l)oard  by  means  of  square  and  compass.     Measurement  of  these  figures. 

Geography  (2  hours). — CanUm  of  Geneva.  Review  and  development  of  programme  of  third  year.  Ideas  upon  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  Switzerland.  Generalities  concerning  Europe.  Great  mountain  chains.  Great 
rivers.  Principal  seas.  Natural  products  of  the  different  regions.  Summary  of  ideas  concerning  the  orientation 
and  the  movement  of  tho  earth.     Pole,  equator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles.     Sketches  and  traces  of  maps. 

Writing  (2  lessons  of  half-hour). — Methodical  exercises.     Copy  from  models.     Cursive  writing.     Abstract  of  accounts. 

Drawing  (3  hours). — Plan  of  the  room.  Use  of  scale  of  reduction.  Vertical  and  oblique  planes.  Reconstruction  of  some 
simple  bodies  thi*ough  combining  a  certain  number  of  sections.  First  attempts  at  drawing  in  three  dimensions. 
Exercises  from  memory.     Composition. 

Singing  (1  hour). — Study  of  easy  songs  for  one  or  two  voices.  Exercises  of  intonation.  Reading  of  airs.  Time  (common 
time). 

OffnuMstics  (3  hours). — Boys  and  ffirls. — See  third  year.  Running.  Exercises  with  poles,  standing  and  marching.  Boys 
only. — Balancing  pole.     Exercises  on  the  pole  and  rings.     Horizontal  ladder. 

Manual  work  (4  hours).— wir/*, — 

KniUing. — Complete  sock.     Special  study  of  finishing  off. 

Sewing, — Go  over  programme  of  first,  second,  and  third  yeai'  (upon  a  single  piece).  Back  stitching  on  the  straight.  Back 
stitching  on  the  cross.  Piece  to  be  put  in  on  white  woollen  material.  Piece  into  a  piece  of  print.  Preparation 
for  darning  upon  canvas  (drawing  the  threads  of  the  warp,  or  those  of  the  woof).  Preparatory  exercises  for 
making  up : — 1,  a  little  bodice  ;  2,  a  princess-shaped  apron.  (For  the  preparation  of  these  exercises,  see  the 
detailed  programme).  Mending  stockings. — Hole,  from  edges.  Making  up. — Babies' bodices  (according  to  the  first 
model  of  the  *'  Manual,"  figure  9,  or  with  shoulder  straps).     Apron,  princess-shape. 

Boys  (3  hours). — Construction  in  paste-board  of  sections  of  the  simplest  bouies ;  putting  together  the  sections.  Work 
with  wire. 

Fiflh  Year.  ^Children  of  II  to  12  years. 

Mother -tongue.  — 

Object  Lessons  (2  hours). — Notions  of  natural  history ;  development  from  the  programme  of  the  fourth  year.  Hygienic 
counsels.  Information  a)K>ut  the  principal  industries— bakery,  pastry-making,  distillery,  etc.  Clothing  industry 
— spinning  and  weaving.  Making-up  of  clothes.  Making-up  of  footwear,  etc.  Building  industry — materials 
employed  in  the  different  trades  whicn  are  connected  therewith.  Familiar  discourses  on  the  subjects  of  domestic 
economy. 

Reading  and  Recitation  (2  hours). — Expressive  reading.     Elocutionary  and  recitation  exercises. 

Orammar  (1  hour). — The  most  used  irregular  verba.  Transformation  of  the  active  into  the  passive  voice,  and  reciprocally. 
Exercises  upon  the  reflective  verbs  and  the  impersonal  verbs.  Principal  orthographic  irregularities.  Exercises 
in  analysis.  Role  of  different  species  of  words  in  a  statement.  Subordinate  statements  in  simple  cases. 
Punctuation.     Short  dictations,  immediately  corrected,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

Redaction  (2  hours). — Exercises  in  redaction  with  or  without  given  plan.  Reproductions,  resumiSs,  and  written  reports  of 
recitations,  readings,  or  lessons  on  geography,  history,  natural  history,  agriculture  or  industry.  Subjects  from 
the  imagination,     various  letters. 

Orfkograpky 
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Orthography  (2  hours). — Study  of  fifteen  words  a  week  selected  in  the  object  lessons.  Principal  prefixes  and  sufiSxes,  their 
signification.     Families  of  words.     Homonyms  and  synonyns. 

Arithmetic  (3  hours). — Oral  calculation.     Development  of  the  fourth  year*s  programme. 

Writttn  Calculation. — Ordinary  fractions — the  four  operations  in  all  the  cases.  Mixed  numbers.  Transformation  of 
ordinary  to  decimal  fractions  and  reciprocally.  Complex  numbers  in  their  ordinary  applications.  Use  of  aliouot 
parts  in  oral  calculation  and  in  multiplication  of  a  whole  number  by  an  ordinary  fraction  or  by  a  complex  numoer. 
Measures  of  volume.  Rule  of  three  by  reduction  to  unity,  ^plication  of  the  rule  of  three  to  the  resolution  of 
ordinary  problems.  Composition  of  problems  by  the  pupils.  Invoices  and  the  establishment  of  various  accounts 
(in  the  writing  lessons). 

Oeonutry  (2  hours). — First  semester  (half-year) :  Review  of  the  fourth  year's  programme.  Tracing  and  measuring  of  regular 
polygons,  irregular  polygons  aud  the  circle.  Reduction  of  figures.  Cube,  parallelepiped,  their  surface  and 
their  volume.  Second  Hemeater :  Prism,  cj'liuder,  their  surface.  For  boys,  practical  exercises — measurement  of 
little  areas  on  the  ground.     Making  of  sketches  aod  fair  copy  (school-hall,  corridor,  yard). 

Geography  (2  hours). — Review  of  geography  of  Switzerland  with  development.  States  of  Europe  and  their  capitals. 
Products,  industry,  commerce,  great  lines  of  railroad.  Generalities  as  to  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania. 
General  ideas  regarding  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.     Sketches  and  drawings  of  maps. 

^i8tO}'y^  (1 J  hours). — Stories  of  Swiss  history :  First  recitation — The  first  inhabitants  of  Helvetia.  Second  recitation — Roman 
domination  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  Germanic  invasion.  Third  recitation — Rudolph  of  Hapsburg ;  counts,  bishops, 
monastries,  towns  ;  the  first  states  ;  Alliance  of  1291 :  Albert  of  Austria  ;  Vow  of  Griitli.  Fourth  recitation — 
Beginnings  of  Confederation  ;  Battle  of  Morgarten.  Fifth  recitation — Confederation  of  the  eight  cantons  ;  Battles 
of  Sempach  and  of  Naefels.  Sixth  recitation — Conquest  of  Aargau  ;  war  of  Zurich  ;  Battle  of  St.  Jacques  on  the 
Birs.  Seventh  recitation — Wars  of  Burgundy  ;  Battle  of  Grandson,  of  Merat,  and  of  Nancy  ;  Nicholas  of  FlUe 
(Brother  Klaus) ;  Entry  of  Freiburg  and  Solothurn  into  the  Confederation.  Eighth  recitation — Confederation  of 
thirteen  cantons ;  the  allied  and  the  subject  countries ;  mercenary  service.  Ninth  recitation — The  Reformation. 
Tenth  recitation — Aper^u  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  state  of  Switzerland  in  the  17th  and  in  the  ISth 
centurj\  Eleventh  recitation — The  French  Revolution  ;  invasion  of  Switzerland ;  Helvetian  Republic  ;  the 
nineteen  cantons.  Twelfth  recitation — The  Restoration ;  Confederation  of  the  twenty-two  cantons.  Thirteenth 
recitation — War  of  Sonderbund  ;  Constitution  of  1848. 

Oerman  (.3  hours). — Reading.     The  ten  (10)  first  lessons  of  Lescaze  Grammar.     Oral  exercises  with  simple  phrases. 

Writing  (1  hour). — Cursive  writing,  round.     Model  of  accounts,  of  invoices,  and  of  various  instruments. 

Draunng  (girls  2  hours,  boys  3  hours)  — Review.  Bodies  of  rotation,  their  characters  explained  by  plane  sections ;  their 
construction  from  sketches  of  a  side  view  of  the  objects.  Drawing  of  objects  in  free  perspective.  Exercises  from 
memory.     Composition. 

Singing  (1  hour). — Study  of  songs  for  two  voices.  Exercises  of  intonation  and  of  rhythmic  reading.  Time  (triple).  Sharps 
and  flats.  Explanation  of  the  principal  signs  of  the  notation  on  the  stave.  Stave.  Keys,  sol  ana  fa.  Sharp, 
flat,  natural.     Signs  of  length  of  notes,  semi  breve,  crochet,  rest.     The  commonest  measures. 

Oymnistics  (IJ  hours). — Girls  and  Boyn — Repetition  and  development  of  the  programme  of  the  fourth  year.  Combined 
marches,  with  song.  Exercises  with  dumb-bells  standing  in  position.  Horizontal  ladder.  Boys  only — Jumping. 
Exercises  on  the  pole  and  with  rings.     Vaulting-pole. 

Manual  work  (5  hours). — (iirls. — 

Knitting. — A  stocking.     (Insist  upon  the  manner  of  commencing  a  stocking.)     Marking  the  initials. 

Seioing'-^oing  over  the  things  taught  in  the  preceding  years  (upon  a  single  piece).  Hemming  applied  to  a  dress  pocket. 
Fell,  on  a  piece.  Button-hole.  Loop  for  a  button.  Loop  for  hook.  Gathering.  Stroking  the  gathering.  Putting 
on  a  band.     Simple  darning  upon  coarse  canvas. 

Exercises  Preparatory  to  Making  Up. — Review  of  the  exercises  indicated  in  the  programme  of  third  and  fourth  years. 
Setting  false  hems  on  the  straight  and  on  the  cross. 

Mending  Stockings. — Review  of  past  work.     Hole  in  the  seam. 

Cutting  Out. — Biodice,  chemise,  knickerbockers,  bib,  feeder.     Making  patterns.     Cutting  and  putting  together. 

Making  Up  (a  selected  article  from  among  the  things  cut  out).— Boys  (3  hours)— Sketch  of  objects  for  making,  and  con- 
struction of  the  object  from  the  sketch.  Notions  about  the  commonest  tools.  Study  of  the  principal  tools  used 
in  wood- work.  Planing,  sawing  of  wood.  Simple  piecing  together.  Boxes  with  or  without  nails.  Construction 
from  a  number  of  pieces  of  cardboard  and  of  wood.     Construction  of  objects  from  side  elevations. 

Sixth  Year.— Children  from  12  to  13  years. 

Mother-tongue. — Boys,  9  hours  ;   Girls,  8  hours. 

Object  Lessons  (2  hours).— Review  and  extension  of  the  programme  traversed  in  the  preceding  year.  Man — Notions  upon 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous  system,  the  sense  organs  ;  practical  hygienic  advice  ;  pernicious 
effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.  Useful  and  noxious  animals,  vegetaoles.  Essential  parts  of  the  plant. 
Principal  groups.  Alimentary  plants.  Conversation  al)out  pumps,  fountains,  jets  of  water,  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, hydraulic  machines,  steam-engines,  electric  machines,  cells,  lightning-conductors,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc. 
Information  concerning  the  principal  industries.  Industries  of  precision,  mechanics,  horology.  Industries  for 
luxuries.     Gold  and  silver  smithing,  jewellery,  etc.     Printing.     Photography. 

treading  and  Recitation  (2  hours). — Expressive  reading.     Narratives.     Exercises  in  elocution  and  in  recitation. 
Grammar  (2  hours). — Exercises  in  agreement  of  moods  and  tenses.     Short  dictation,  immediately  corrected  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  pupil's  eyes. 

Orthography  (4  hours). — Study  of  fifteen  words  per  week,  chosen  from  the  object-lessons.  Homonyms,  synonyms. 
Families  of  words. 

Redaction  (2  hours). — Composition  on  various  subjects  with  or  without  given  plan.  R^sum^  of  subjects  relating  it  to  the 
year's  programme.  Development  of  a  subject  succinctly  treatecf.  Redaction  of  a  subject  from  notes  taken  during 
a  reading  or  a  lesson.  General  classification  of  ideas.  Principal  and  secondary  ideas  in  a  composition.  Literal 
and  figurative  language. 

Domestic  Economy  (Girls,  1  hour). — Conversations  on  the  different  products'used  in  housekeeping ;  their  production  ;  the 
industry  and  commerce  which  arises  from  them.  Colonial  commodities.  Vegetables,  fruits,  foods,  furniture, 
line,  clothing,  things  used  in  washing,  lighting,  and  heating.  Qualities  of  a  household  of  the  future — order, 
cleanliness,  economy,  foresight,  love  of  work.  Some  popular  conversations  upon  keeping  a  house  well.  Services 
which  the  young  woman  should  render  in  her  family. 

Arithmetic  (3  hours). — (?<>/>«— Review  and  development  of  the  fifth  year's  programme.  Numerous  oral  exercises  and 
problems  relating  to  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce.  Calculations  of  volumes.  Rules  of  interest,  discount, 
and  of  mixed  cases,  all  simple.  Abridged  methods.  Boys — Invoices  and  various  accounts.  Extraction  of  square 
root. 

(?<?ome/ry  (Boys,  2  hours). — First  semester:  Review  and  development  of  the  programme  of  the  fifth  year.  Surface  and 
volume  of  solids— parallelepiped,  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  cone.  Development  of  the  surfaces.  Construction 
of  these  developments.  Practical  applications.  Second  semester  :  Truncated  solids  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base.  Numerous  practical  applications  (heap  of  sand,  trunk  of  tree,  etc.).  Surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere. 
Practical  and  abridged  methods,  etc.,  the  calculation  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  Girls — Application  of  the  fifth 
year  to  shape  and  design. 

Geography  (2  hours). — Special  study  of  Europe,  with  indication  of  the  best  known  of  European  possessions.  Principal 
products.  The  most  important  places  of  commerce  and  ports.  The  United  States,  principally  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  products  and  their  commercial  relations  with  Europe.  General  review  of  geography.  Sketches  and 
drawings  of  maps.  History 

^  In  the  schocls  in  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  are  united  Swiss  history  alternates  with  Genevan. 
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HitUory  (1^  hours). — First  recitation  :  Geneva,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  loth  century.  The  Bishops,  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  Council  of  Geneva.  Code  of  the  Franchises  of  Adh(3mar  Fabri.  Second  recitation :  Struggles  of  Geneva 
against  the  House  of  Savoy.  Philibert  Berthelier,  L^vrier,  Be8an90n  Hugues.  Co-citizenship  ol  Geneva  with 
Freiburg  and  Berne.  Third  recitation  :  The  Reformation.  Fourth  recitation  :  New  struggles  against  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  Escalade.  Fifth  recitation  :  Geneva  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Refugees.  Sixth  recitation  : 
Revolutionary  period.  Reunion  of  Geneva  with  France.  Seventh  recitation  :  Deliverance  of  Geneva,  which 
becomes  a  Swiss  Canton.     Eighth  recitation  :  Revolution  of  1846.     Principal  occurrences  as  far  as  1871. 

German  (3  hours). — End  of  Lescaze*s  Grammar  :  Oral  exercises  with  simple  phrases.     Ordinary  vocabulary. 

Writing  (1  hour). — Exercises  in  cursive  writing,  round.     Models  of  accounts  of  invoices  and  of  various  instruments. 

Drawing  (Girls,  2  hours  ;  boys,  3  hours). — Drawing  of  solids  and  objects  from  sections  and  side  elevations.  Development 
of  their  surfaces.  Ornamentation  of  these  surfaces.  Drawing  of  ornaments  from  models  with  indications  of  the 
whole  which  they  decorate.     Notions  of  normal  perspective.     Exercises  from  memory.     Composition. 

Singing  (1  hour). — Review  and  development  of  the  fifth  year's  programme.  Modes.  Explanation  of  the  principal  signs  of 
notation  on  the  stave  (in  view  of  transcription).  Stave.  Supplementary  lines.  Clefs,  sol  and  fa  (treble  and  base). 
Sharps,  flats,  naturals.  Armure.  Tonic.  Signs  of  duration— semibreve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  semiquaver, 
pause,  rest,  minim  rest,  crotchet  rest,  simpL  and  compound  time,  most  frequently  used.  Signs  of  expression. 
Movement  (temps). 

OymnasticA  (IJ  hours).  Girls. — See  the  programme  of  the  fifth  year.  Balancing  pole,  fixed  and'movable.  Boys, — See  the 
fiftli  year  programme.  Combined  exercises,  standing  and  marching.  Tactical  exercises.  Jumping  in  compuiy. 
Giant-step  with  leap. 

Manual  Work  {6  hours).     Girls. — 

Knitting  and  Crochet. — Several  samples  of  knitting  and  of  crochet.     Various  applications — bodices  for  infants,  booties,  etc. 

Sewing. — On  a  single  piece  the  different  stitches  and  seams  in  the  programme  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  years. 
Hem-stitching.  Going  over  sewing  by  top  sewing  and  felling,  rejoining,  small  pleats,  hems,  fancy  stitches ; 
application  ofthese  various  stitches  to  marking.  Edging  the  sides  of  the  sampler.  Bottom  of  apron-sleeve  to  the 
wristband.  Wristband  indicated  in  the  manual  (without  the  stitching  rounn).  Simple  picking-out  on  canvas. 
Simple  darning  on  worn  canvas.  Exercises  preparatory  to  making-u p.  1.  For  chemise.  Front  of  the  chemise 
with  band.  Make  a  slit  in  the  middle.  Finish  off  the  left  side  with  a  false  hem.  On  the  right  side  a  flap  crossing 
over  the  false  hem.  One  sleeve  of  the  chemise  cut  according  to  the  shape  of  the  sleeve.  2.  For  apron  (see  the 
programme  of  the  fourth  year).     3.  For  the  knickers — bottom  of  the  leg  of  knickers  with  band. 

Mending  Stockings. — Going  over  mending  holes  with  ribs.    Hole  with  decreasings  and  seam.    Piece  put  on  to  the  stocking. 
CtUting-ont. — 1.  Chemise  without  sleeve  (buttoned  or  not,  on  the  shoulder).     2.  Chemise  with  sleeves.     3.  Apron,  princess- 

shape.     4.  Patch- work  apron.     Drawers  for  little  girl.     Drawing  patterns.     Cutting  and  joining. 
Making-up. — Anything  selected  from  among  the  cutting-out  work.      Bot/s  (3  hours).      Development  of  the  programme  of 

the  fifth  year. 

Text  Books. 

Second  Year. — First  series  of  problems.     Duchamp. 

Third  Year. — Elementary  Course  in  the  Mother- tongue.  M.  Dussaud  (lat  part)  with  supplementary  exercises.  Manual 
of  Geography  of  MM.  Rosier  et  Dussaud.     Third  series  of  problems.     Duchamp. 

Fourth  Year. — Elementary  Course  of  the  Mother- tongue  by  M.  Dussaud  (1st  part)  with  complementary  exercises.  Atlas 
Manual  of  M.  Duchamp.     Small  map  of  Switzerland.     Fourth  series  of  problems.     Duchamp. 

Fifth  Year. — Elementary  Course  of  the  Mother-tongue  by  M.  Dussaud  (2nd  part).    Manual  Atlas  of  M.  Rosier.      Problem 

Duchamp.     Atlas  Isleib. 
Sixth  Year. — Elementary  Course  of  tha  Mother-tongue  by  M.  Duchamp  (2nd  part).     German  Manual  of  M.  Lescaze.  Fifth 

series  of  problems  Duchamp.     Atlas  Isleib.     The  present  programme  is  approved  for  the  school  year. 

7.  Objecl'lessons  of  the  First  Two  Tears  in  Genevese  Primary  Schools. — The  same  systematic 
character,  which  is  seen  in  the  programme  above,  is  maintained  throughout.  The  object-lessons  for  the 
first  two  years  have  a  parallelism  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  infant-school  programme.  In  the  following 
table  their  classification  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  is  shewn.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  cover  a 
very  wide  range,  and  have  for  the  children  of  the  country  considerable  local  interest,  and  afford  splendid 
opportunity  for  promoting  the  so-called  Nature  Study. 

PROGRAMME  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR. 

CLASSinCATIQN   OF  SUBJECTS   ACCORDING  TO  THE  SEASONS. 

Firs   Year.  Second  Year. 

End  of  Summer — Autumn,  End  of  Summer — Autumn. 

School  furniture.  A  special  piece  of  furniture  in  the  class-room. 

Tools  of  the  scholar  (pen,  pencil,  rule,  school-box).  Sponge,  gum,  chalk,  book,  and  copy-book.   Notions  on  paper- 

making. 
Special  subjects  for  girls  classes  (sewing).  Cotton. 

For  boys'  classes  (manual  work).  School  knapsack. 

Farina.     Bread.  Cereals  :  Rice,  oats,  mill. 

Threshing  machines.  Agricultural  instruments. 

Pip-fruits,  stone-fruits,  raisins,  nuts.  Fruits  :  Acorn,  chestnuts,  horse-chestnuts,  nuts,  hazelnuts. 

Vintage  :  Vine-year. 
Oils  :  Nut,  linseed,  olive,  colza. 
Autumn  flowers  :  Dahlia,  colchicum,  hedge-berries.  Autumn  Flowers  :  Chrysanthemum,  c^ter,  clematis  (in  seed 

Vegetables  :  Cabbage,  carrot,  celery,  radish.  Vegetables  preserved  for  winter,  dried  vegetables. 

Carnivora  :    Do^  and  cat.      Herbivora  :   Non-ruminant,       Wolf,  tiger,   lion  ;  ass,  mule,  camel,  chamois,  hare,  rabbit ; 

horse  ;  ruminant,  ox,  cow.     Aftermath  :  Animals  in  thrush,  shepherd-girl  (?)  ;    swan,   goose ;    pigeon-house 

the  field.     Rodents  :  Mouse.  Sparrow,  duck,  poultry-  pigeon,  turtle-dove,  ruffl 

yard  in  general. 
Fish :  Trout,  fera,  pike.  Preserved  fish  :  Herring,  sardines,  mackerel. 

Molluscs  :  The  edible  and  ordinary  snail.  Shellfish  :  Oyster,  mother-of-pearl. 

Reptiles  :  Snake,  lizard.  Frog,  toad,  tortoise. 

Preliminary  notions  upon  the  orientation  of  objects  in  the      The  four  cardinal  points.     Orientation  of  the  school  play* 

class-room,  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  child  ground. 

(in  front  of,  behind,  left,  right). 
Rain,  foes,  mists.  Rain,  fogs,  mists  (more  developed  than  the  first  year). 

Husbandry  :   Work  in   the  field  ;   a  resume   concerning       Harvest  of  potatoes,  seeds,  wheat. 

autumn  (21st  September).  Aspect  of  nature  :  21st  December,  the  days  and  nights. 

The  school,  its  situation  ;  names  of  streets  which  adjoin  it.       The  school,  its  situation,  names  of  streets  which  adjoin  it. 

The  development  greater  than  in  the  first  year. 
Hygiene,  bathing,  cleanliness.  Hygiene  and  aeration. 

Winter* 
15— P 
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Winter. 
Heating  :  Coke,  wood,  matches  (danger). 

Lighting :  Candles,  lamp. 
Clothes  :  Wool,  sheep,  goat. 

Furs  :  Ilabhit,  hare,  fox. 
Down :  Coverlet. 
Shoes  :  Hog. 

Snow  and  ice. 

Birds  to  be  protected  in  winter. 

11th  Decemoer  :  Storjr  of  the  Escalade. 

21st  Deoember  :  Division  of  time  according  to  the  seasons. 

Firs. 

Ist  January  :  Division  of  time  into  months,  days  of  the 

week.    The  hours — clocks  and  watches. 
Toy,  orange. 
The  holy  days. 
Ethical  chats  (chats  on  morals). 

Cotton  :  Choice  of  cotton  dress,  apron,  etc. 

Preliminary  notions  on  the  human  body. 

The  members  :  Care  to  give  to  the  feet  and  hands. 

Means  of  locomotion. 

The  dwelling-house  :  A  room. 

Our  walks. 


Spring* 

The  awakening  of  nature  (2l8t  March). 
Generalities  about  a  plant :  Root,  stem,  leaves. 

Spring  flowers :  Primrose,  violets,  anemones,  squill,  lily 
of  the  valley,  lilac.     Spring  vegetables  ;  cherry. 

The  swallow. 

Useful  insects  :  The  bee,  the  silkworm. 

The  coat  and  the  kid. 

The  fowl  (Easter  eggs). 

Coffee. 

Melting  of  the  snow. 


Streams  of  water. 


Sunwier. 


The  pleasures  of  summer  (21st  June) :  Hay,   hay-time, 

milk  and  cream,  wheat. 
The  Field  :  Summer  flowers  :  Eglantine,  rose,  pinks. 


Summer  fruits  :  gooseberries,  black-currants,  raspberries. 
Syrups 

Walking  and  running. 
Promotions. 

Chats  concerning  the  Vacation  :  Special  recommendations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  observation. 


Winter. 

Modes  of  heating :  The  furnace,  fireplace,  and  combosUble 

(gas) 
Means  of  lighting  :  lamps,  petroleum  (danger),  gap. 
The  same  subjects  as  the  nrst  year — Wool-woirkiog,  dyeing, 

spinning,  weaving. 
Furs  :  Otter  and  beaver. 
Hair  :  Mattress,  cushion. 
Leather : — Animals  which  furnish  it :  Cattle,  hog,  bristles, 

soft  brushes. 
Snow  and  ice,  more  developed  than  in  the  first  year. 
Protection  of  birds  in  winter. 

Ancient  and  modem  Geneva.     The  Escalade  turkey  and  pot. 
2  Ist  December  (the  days' and  nights) :  Pleasures  of  winter. 
The  conifers. 
Division  of  time  :  The  quarter,  half-year,  week,  day.   Division 

of  the  day  :  Hour,  minute,  second,  dial,  watch. 

The  holy  days. 

Ethical  chats  upon  the  exercise  of  generosity  to  the  sick,  the 
lonely,  and  the  aged. 

Carded  and  threaded  cotton ;  choice  of  several  oottoo 
materials. 

The  human  body  :  Notions  a  little  more  developed  than  in 
the  first  year.     The  senses. 

Hygiene  :  Care  to  be  given  to  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth  and  hair. 

Steam :  Locomotive,  steamship. 

House  in  town  :  Cellars,  rooms,  lofts.  The  farm :  Parts 
which  compose  it.  Materials  of  construction  :  Stone, 
brick,  wood,  iron,  glasss.  Building  tradesmen : 
Carpenter,  joiner,  etc.     Some  public  monuments 

Spring, 

The  21  st  March  (the  days  and  nights). 

Generalities  concerning  trees :  Fruit  trees,  ornamental  treef, 

shelter  trees. 
Spring    flowers  :    Snowdrop,    corydalis,     cowslip,    jonquil, 

narcissus,  ranunculus,  ouds  and  flowers  of  a  fruit-tree, 

potato- flowers,  strawberries. 
Migratory  birds,  graminivorous  birds,    insectivorous  birdfi 

birds  of  prey. 
Injurious  insects  :  The  may-bug,  the  caterpillar. 
The  bat,  the  mole,  hedge-hog. 
Hen  and  chickens. 
Chocolate,  sugar,  tea. 
Melting  of  the  snow  ;  various  streams  of  water  ;  distinction  of 

the  banks,  source,  and  mouth  ;  lake  and  sea.   First  ideas 

of  relief  designed  to    make    intelligible    the    slope    of 

streams,  mountains,  liills  and  plains. 
Our  streams. 

Summer, 

The  aspect  of  nature  in  summer  ;  the  2lst  June,  days  aad 
nights. 

Flowers  of  a  meadow :  Sage,  scabious,  margaerite,  sanfoin, 
bugle,  gramineous  plants,  catch-fly.  Pasturage  :  cheese- 
houses,  butter  and  cheese.  Harvest-time  :  Cornflowers, 
poppies,  blue- bottle,  rose-campion.  Summer  flowers  : 
One  or  two  cultivated  flowers  among  the  best  known. 

Summer  fruits  :  Apricots,  plnms,  peaches,  bilberries. 

Preserves. 

Walking  and  running. 

Promotions. 

Chats  upon  the  Vacations  :  Special  recommendations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  observation. 


8.  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  primary  schools  of  the  Commune  of  Lausanne,  Canton  Vaud^ 
Switzerland, — Although  Vaud  adjoins  Geneva,  the  educational  scheme  of  each  has  its  own  characteristics. 
Switzerland  has  cantonal  independence  as  far  as  the  details  of  the  educational  systems  are  concern^d*^ 
Yor  this  reason  the  programme  of  Vaud  is  given  also,  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  instituted. 

Intentionally,  this  programme  has  been  drafted  out  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  Genera.  la 
doing  this  the  object  was  to  shew  the  progression  of  study  in  each  subject,  which  does  not  so  distinctly 
appear  in  the  former  programme.  The  intense  rivalry  between  the  various  Swiss  cantons  in  the  matter 
01  their  educational  systems,  no  doubt  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  strenuous  endeavour  to  reach  i(]eai 
perfection.  The  Swiss  are  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  their  splendid  schools ;  and  the  endeavour  to  hare 
them  as  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  pssdagogy,  as  from  that  of  hygiene,  has  made  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  an  ideal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical,  curriculum  of  very  high  po^dagogic  value. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  primary  schools  : — 

The  plan  of  studies  for  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  divides  the  period  of  tiudF 
into  three  parts.  The  first  cycle  of  studies,  viz  ,  the  lower  grade,  comprises  two  school-years ;  the  second 
cycle,  the  intermediate  grade,  three  years ;  and  the  third  cycle,  the  higher  grade,  three  years.  This 
division  is  maintained  in  the  "foreign"  schools  of  the  Commune. 

For  the  schools  of  Lausanne  the  number  of  grades  is  seven.  The  programme  of  each  of  these 
grades  includes  the  work  of  one  school-year.  The 


*  M.  J.  Clerc,  in  his  **  L  ^cole  populairc  Suisse,"  says  :— **  Notre  patrie,  en  cffet,  malgrcJ  Tunitd  politique  sous  Taspect 
de  laquelle  elle  se  pr^sente  a  I'^tranger,  est  en  r(^alit<^  fractionnt'e  en  vingt-cinq  r^publiques,  toutes  autonomes,  toutes 
imli^pendantes  Ics  uues  des  autres,  dans  Ics  limites  du  cadre  federal,  ct  jalouscs  do  la  prerogative,  ^  lu<)uelle  un  a  essays  de 
toucher  rarement,  et  jamais  impuncment  d^organiser  conimc  elles  Tentendeut  Tcnscignemcnt  populaire  sur  leur  territoire 
restreint. " 


The  classes  of  the  7th  and  6th  grades  exactly  correspond  to  the  lower  grcide  in  the  plan  of 
csntonal  studies ;  those  of  the  5th  and  4th  grades  to  the  intermediate  tjrade ;  those  of  the  2nd  and 
let  grades  to  the  higher  grade ;  those  of  the  3rd  grade  do  not  correspond  to  one  of  the  divisions  in  the 
ciititonal  plan,  their  programme  including  the  matters  contained  in  those  of  the  intermediate  and  higher 
gtadeM. 

The  classes  of  the  7th  grade  receive  children  commencing  their  ;>rmary  studies — that  is,  those  "who 
hare  completed  their* seventh  year  in  the  current  school-year.  This  school-year  Commences  in  the  month 
of  April. 

The  pupils  who  obtain  each  year  regular  promotion  are  thus  able  to  complete  the  whole  course  of 
their  primary  studies  by  the  age  of  1* ;  they  have  not  at  that  age,  however,  the  right  of  absolute  freedom 
from  all  schools,  for  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  remain  at  school  till  15.  These  pupils  must  therefore 
go  through  the  course  of  the  highest  class  again,  or  demand  admission  into  establishments  of  secondary 
iiiBtruction. 

While  there  does  not  exist  an  exact  correlation  between  the  primary  programme  and  the 
ptogrammes  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  passing  can  nevertheless  be  made  without  loss  of  time,  but 
txjpXj  on  the  express  condition  that  the  pupils  have  followed  regularly  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
German  language  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  primary  schools. 

In  Lausanne  there  is  in  every  class  religious  instruction  of  an  historical  character  as  follows, 
slitting  from  youngest  class : — 

Religion. 

7tt  CloM, — The  creation,  treated  in  a  very  summary  manner.     Paradise.     The  Fall.     Cain  and  Abel.     The  Deluge.     The 

patriarchs.     Abraham  leaves  his  country.     Abraham  and  Lot.     Promise  of  God  to  Abraham.     Isaac.    Journey 

of  Eliczer, 
WiCUiss. — Esau  and  Jacob.     Flight  of  Jacob.     Jacob  and  Laban.     Return  of  Jacob.     Joseph  and  his  brothers.    Joseph 

in  Egypt.     Joseph's  brothers  go  to  Egypt.     Jacob  also. 
fSth  Class, — People  of  Israel  in  Egypt.     Moses  ;  his  birth,  youth,  and  flight.     Moses  before  Pharaoh.     Departure  from 

Egypt.    Israel  in  the  desert.     Giving  of  the  Law.     The  calf  of  gold.     The  spies.     Death  of  Moses.     Joshua. 

Conquest  of  Canaan.     Gideon.     Samson.     Ruth.     Eli  and  Samuel. 
ilh  CUm, — Tne  kings— Saul,  David,  Solomon.     Division  of  the  kingdom.     The  prophets'  captivity. 
^M  Class.— Birth  of  Jesus.     Jesus  at  the  age  of  12.    John  the  Baptist.     Baptism  of  Jesus.    The  first  disciples.     Marriage 

of  Cana.     Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman.     Jesus  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.     Healing  of  the  paralytic  ;  of 

the  infirm  at  Bethesda.     The  centurion  of  Capernaum.     The  widow's  son,  of  Nain.     The  daughter  of  Jairus. 

Jesus  appeases  the  tempest.     Multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.     The  ten  lepers.    Jesus  blesses  the  children. 
2nd  Class. — Parables  of  the  sower  ;  of  the  wheat  and  tares.     Sermon  on  the  Mount  (for  reading),  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Jesns  and  the  woman  of  Canaan.     Parable  of  the-  pitiless  servant.     The  man  born  blind.     Parables  of  the  Good 

Samaritan,  of  the  rich  man  and  I^zarus,  of  the  prodigal  child,  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican.     Martha  and. 

Mary.     Resurrection  of  Lazarus.     l*arable  cf  the  husbandman,  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  of  the  talents.    The  tribute 

to  Caesar.     The  widow's  mite.     Jesus  at  Bethany. 
lit  Class. — Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem.     Betrayal  by  Judas.     Story  of  the  passion.     Resurrection  and  ascension  of 

Jesus.    Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Ananias  and  Sapphira.    The  apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin.    The  eunuch. 

Conversion  of  Cornelius.     The  stoning  of  Stephen.     Conversion  of  Saul ;  his  return  to  Jerusalem.     Principal 

journeys  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

French,  i.e.,  Motiiek-tonoue— Elocution  and  Redaction. 

^ik  Class. — Short  conversations,  whether  accounts  of  object  lessons,  or  local  geography.     Real  stories,  or  fictions,  relative 

to  the  object  lessons.     Memorising  the  maxims  deduced  from  the  lessons. 
M  Class. — Continuation  of  the  conversations,  upon  the  objects  treated  of  in  the  programme  of  natural  history  and  local 

geography.     Selected  recitations.     Ethical  stories.     Biographies  adapted  to  the  calibre  of  the  pupils. 
M  Clcus. — Written  and  oral  accounts  of  subjects  read  or  learnt.     Reproduction  of  the  plan,  and  preparation  with  the 

point  of  view  both  of  composition  and  orthography.     Narratives  and  oral  descriptions  corresponding  to  the 

subjects  in  the  programme. 
M  C^cw*.— Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  5th  Class.     Short  redactions,  prepared  together  verbally.     Development  of  a 

subject  according  to  a  plan  prepared  with  the  pupils  in  advance.     Historical,  biographical,  geographical,  and 

natural-history  subjects. 
Zrd  Class. — Continuation  of  exercises  in  redaction,  oral  and  written.     Familiar  letters.     Moral  subjects  illustrated  by 

anecdote  or  recitation. 
2nd  Class.— Oral  and  written  accounts.    Free  reproduction  of  subjects  read  about,  or  exhibited,  in  the  class.     Redaction 

of  subjects  prepared  with  the  pupils,  summarised  for  development.     Free  subjects.     Various  letters, 
Itt  CUtss. — Imitation  of  subjects  read  aoout  or  analysed.    Historical,  biographical,  geographical,  or  scientific  accounts. 

Accounts  from  personal  observation.     Accounts  of  an  excursion,   or  of  a  visit  to  a  workshop,  museum,  etc. 

Development  of  a  proverb,  or  of  a  maxim.     Business  letters  and  various  other  kinds  of  letters,     free  subjects. 

MoTHEB-TONGUE— Reading. 

1th  Class.  -  Preparatory  study  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  language.    Sounds  and  articulations.    Decomposition  of  phrases, 

of  words,  of  syllables,  into  phonetic  elements.     Study  of  an  illustrated  spelling-book,  based  upon  the  phonetic 

method.     Writing  of  words  read.     Typographical  characters.     Recitation  of  short  and  easy  poems. 
^h  Class. — Reading  and  riisum^.     Indications  of  the  principal  ideas.     Reflections  and  ethical  deductions.     Study  of  new 

terms  from  the  standpoint  of  signification  and  orthography.     Recitation  of  easy  pieces. 
SM  Class. — Choice  of  pieces  havinff  relation  to  other  lessons.     Elementary  study  of  content  and  form.     Accounts,  according 

to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject.     Explanation  of  terms  not  well-known.     Scheme  of  a  piece.     Recitation 

of  selected  pieces  (prose  or  verse). 
4<4  Class. — Subjects  in  relation  with  other  lessons.     Analysis  of  content,  enunciation  of  main  facts,  comparison.     Moral 

precepts  and  practical  applications. 
Zrd  CloM. — Division  of  a  chapter  into  parts,  corresponding  to  the  principal  ideas.     Study  of  particular  expressions. 

Comparison  of  passages  in  respect  of  their  fundamental  relations.     Recitation  of  selected  pieces. 
2fu{  Class. — Selection  of  pieces  in  agreement  with  the  general  matters  of  the  annual  programme.     Analysis  and  scheme  of 

a  piece.     Remarks  upon  ground-work  and  form.     Study   of    particular    expressions.     Use  of    a    dictionary. 

Recitation  of  pieces,  in  prose  or  in  verse. 
\tt  Cl€tss.—^%\iAy  and  reading  of  various  pieces  in  relation  to  other  branches.     Elementary  literary  remarks.     Analytic 

study  of  selected  pieces.     Recitation  of  short  fragments  in  prose  or  in  verse. 

MoTHER-TONOCE— Vocabulary  and  ORTnoGRAPHV. 

Ith  Class. — Writing  from  dictation  of  words  read  from  the  blackboard,  and  in  the  spelling-book.  Words  classed  by  onler 
of  subjects,  according  to  their  species,  and  drawn  always  from  the  object-lessons  or  reading.  Use  of  the  capital ; 
of  the  full  stop  ;  ana  of  orthographic  accents.  Distinction  of  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  by  the  change  of 
the  article  and  the  addition  of  an  *s.'  Names  of  persons,  animals,  and  things.    Words  denoting  quality  and  action. 

6<A  Class, — Words  drawn  froiQ  lessons,  and  grouped  according  to  their  species.  Short  and  simple  dictation  applying 
appropriately  to  the  object  lessons,  and  tiie  reading  lessons.  Finding  the  noun,  the  qnalificative,  the  vero,  the 
determinative,  and  the  pronoun  in  the  statement  or  proposition.  Agreement  of  the  qnalificative.  Agreement  of 
the  verb  with  its  subject  in  the  3rd  person.  M  Class, 
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6th  Class. — Words  drawn  from  the  reading  subjects,  or  the  object-lessons,  and  grouped  in  order  of   subject-matter 

Dictation,  from  the  passage  prcNiously  read  and  analysed. 
4ih  Clciss. — Continuation  of    the    preceding    exercises.     Classification  of    words    and    of    locutions   according  to  their 

grammatical  species,  their  signification,  their  use.     Simple  exercises  on  derivation.     Dictations  from  applications. 
Zrd  Class. — Vocabulary  drawn  from  the  reading  lessons,  the  lessons  of  natural  history,  of  geography  or  ordinary  history. 

Composition  and  decomposition  of  woras.  Radicles,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  most  used.  Dictations  from  applications. 
2nd  Class. — vocabulary  of  special  terms,  and  of  expressions  recently  employed  in  the  lessons.     Exercises  of  ordinary 

etymology.     Prefixes  and  suffixes.     Synonyms  and  contraries.     Proper  or  literal,  and  figurative,  sense.     Various 

dictations  having  some  application  to  the  acquired  notions. 
1st  Class. — Written  recapitulation  of  the  words  and  new  expressions  learnt  in  the  lessons.     Exercises  in  definition  and 

synonymy.     Families  of  words.     Dictation  varied  in  relation  to  the  ground  work  and  form  of  the  subjects  of 

instruction. 

MOTHER-TONGrE  (GRAMMAR). 

^lh  and  6th  Class.  — None. 

5th  Class. — The  simple  statement.  Its  essential  terms.  Elementary  study  of  variable  words.  Common  and  proper  nouns. 
Determinatives  and  qualificatives  without  distinction  of  species.  Formation  of  the  feminine  and  plural  of 
qualificatives  (principal  cases).  Principal  rules  of  agreement  of  the  qualificative  and  the  verb.  Conjugation  of 
the  verbs  "  to  have  "  and  **  to  be,"  and  of  verbs  in  **  er  "  in  the  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative,  of  the  conditional, 
and  of  the  imperative.  Grammatical  persons.  Replacement  of  the  noun  (subject  or  completion)  by  a  pronoun. 
Numerous  oral  and  written  grammatical  exercises,  by  way  of  application  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction. 

4th  Class, — Continuation  of  the  study  of  a  statement.  Distinction  of  various  species  of  completion  ;  direct,  indirect,  and 
circumstantial.  The  preposition  and  the  adverb.  Positive,  negative,  and  interrogative  form  of  a  statement. 
Inversion.  Principal  species  of  pronouns  :— Le,  la,  les,  ce  and  se.  Conjugation  by  statement  of  regular  verbs  in  all 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative,  imperative,  and  conditional  moods      Employment  of  the  comma  in  the  statement. 

Zrd  Class. — Complete  study  of  the  simple  statement.  The  statement  with  compound  terms.  The  conjunctions  et  and  ni. 
Punctuation.  Different  species  of  determinatives  and  of  pronouns.  Oral  and  written  conju^tion  of  verbs  in 
every  tense  of  the  indicative,  imperative  and  conditional  moods.  Agreement  of  the  past  participle  conjugated 
with  **  to  have"  and  ''to  be."    General  rules. 

2nd  Class. — The  phrase  of  two  statements  (co-ordinated  and  subordinated).  The  subjunctive  mood.  The  subordinate 
completive,  subjunctive  and  determinative.  Punctuation.  The  conjunction  and  conjunctive  pronoun.  The 
active,  passive,  and  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb.  Conjugation  of  phrases  of  two  statemtnts.  Agreement  of  the 
past  participle  conjugated  with '*  to  have."  (Study  more  complete.)  Compound  nouns  and  proper  nouns.  Nu, 
demi,  feu,  vingt,  cent,  mille.     Oral  exorcises  in  logical  and  grammatical  analysis.     Use  of  a  manual  of  grammar. 

lift  CloAS. — Study  of  circumstantial  subordinates.  Contracted  forms.  Remarks  upon  qtieUjue,  mSme,  toiU.  Oral  and 
written  practical  exercises.  Conjugation  of  the  commonest  irregular  verbs.  Agreement  of  the  verb  with  subjects 
of  different  persons,  and  with  a  collective  noun.  Present  participle.  General  Jievision.  Oral  exercises  in  logical 
and  grammatical  analysis. 

AUITUMETIC. 

7<A  C/oM.— (Numbers  from  1  to  20.)  Intuitive  knowledge  of  the  numbers  1  to  10,  then  1  to  20.  Composition  and 
decomposition  of  these  numbers.  Concrete  and  abstract  oral  exercises  in  addition  and  subtraction,  upon  the  first 
ten,  the  second  ten,  and  then  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  First  written  exercises  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
with  the  help  of  points,  lines,  circles  or  conventional  signs.  Knowledge  of  numerals  and  their  application  to  the 
exercises  of  addition  and  subtraction,  use  of  the  signs  +,  — ,  =.  Exercises  of  multiplication  ana  division  within 
the  limits  of  the  programme. 

6th  Class. — (Numbers  1  to  100.)  Intuitive  study  of  each  ten.  Concrete  and  abstract  exercises  of  successive  studies  of  the 
different  tens.  To  multiply  and  divide  a  numl>er  of  units  where  they  are  w^hole  tens  by  2,  4,  8,  10,  5,  3,  6,  9,  7. 
Intuitive  knowledge  of  the  centimetre,  of  the  decimetre,  of  the  metre,  of  the  franc,  of  the  centime.  Easy 
exercises  in  evaluating  in  centimetres,  and  in  decimetres,  by  the  aid  of  sticks  and  lines  marking  the  end  of  objects 
or  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  schoul-room.  Concrete  exercises  and  practical  questions  connected  with  other 
branches  of  education,  or  with  knowledge  acquired  through  experience.  Signs  of  multiplication  and  of  'division. 
Exercises  of  multiplication  within  the  limits  of  the  programme. 

6Ui  Class. — (Numbers  from  1  to  1,000.)  Study  of  the  formation  of  the  hundreds.  (Concrete  and  abstract  graduated 
exercises  of  addition  and  subtraction,  bearing  upon  numbers  of  one  to  three  figures,  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
successive  hundreds.  Complete  knowledge  of  tables  of  multiplication  and  division  as  far  as  10  x  10.  Exercises 
in  multiplication  or  division  with  exact  numbers  of  tens  or  of  hundreds,  by  a  number  less  than  10.  Taking  the 
i»  1*  i.  •  •  •  •  ^)  1^9  of  an  exactly  divisible  number  between  1  and  100.  Knowledge  of  the  metre  and  of  its 
subdivisions ;  of  the  litre,  the  decilitre  ;  of  the  franc  and  kilogram.  Evaluation  and  measurements  of  length,  in 
the  class-room  or  outside.  Numerous  exercises  and  practical  problems,  with  one  or  two  operations,  within  the 
limit  of  the  numbers  studied,  and  with  respect  to  known  measures. 

Ath  Clans. — Numbers  of  1  to  1,000,000.  Vocal  and  written  numeration  by  successive  groups  (1,000  to  10,000,  etc. ).  Concrete 
and  abstract  exercises  of  addition  and  subtraction,  within  the  limit  of  the  numbers  studied.  Exercises  of  multi- 
plication or  of  division  by  a  multiplier  or  divisor  of  one  or  two  figures.  Special  study  of  the  dozen,  the 
*'quinzaine,"  the  score.  Decimal  numeration.  Knowledge  of  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths.  Concrete  and 
abstract  exercises  in  addition  or  subtraction  with  numbers  of  one  to  three  decimals.  Multiplication  or  division  of 
these  numbers  by  a  whole  number  of  one  or  two  figures.  Knowledge  of  measures  of  length,  of  capacity,  of  weight, 
with  the  use  of  numbers  of  three  decimals.  Intuitive  knowledge  of  the  square  centimetre,  and  square  decimetre. 
Evaluation,  in  square  centimetres  or  square  decimetres,  of  a  square  or  rectangular  surface.  Numerous  exercises 
in  relation  to  the  programmes  of  drawing  and  manual  work.     Problems  related  to  practical  life. 

Zrd  Class, — Whole  numbers— Complete  numeration.  Concrete  and  abstract  additions  and  subtractions  within  the  limit  of 
known  numbers.  Exercises  of  multiplication  or  of  division  bearing  upon  the  same  numbei*s,  with  multiplier  or  divisor 
of  one  to  three  figures.  Special  exercises  with  the  use  of  numbers  which  are  serviceable  in  rapid  oral  calculation 
(9,  11,  12,  15,  20,  25,  50.)    Concrete  and  abstract  exercises  on  the  four  operations.     Taking  from  1  to  10  times  the 

i,  i^, v>  T^ff  of  any  number  comprised  between  1  and  1,000.     Decimal  numeration  ;  the  number  of  decimals 

may  be  greater  than  three.  Exercises  of  addition  and  subtraction  within  the  limit  of  these  numbers.  Exercises  of 
multiplication  and  of  division  of  a  whole  number,  or  of  a  decimal,  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  decimals.  Elementary 
calculation  upon  percentage.  Simple  questions  of  interest  and  discount.  Knowledge  of  measures  of  surface. 
Evaluation  and  measurement  of  square  or  rectangular  surfaces  in  the  school-buildine  or  its  immediate  neighbour* 
hood.  Measures  of  time.  Calculation  of  the  su^ace  of  the  square,  rectangle,  paraUelogram,  and  of  the  triangle. 
Numerous  exercises  and  problems  relating  to  practical  life,  to  the  industries,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  locality. 
Notes : — Small  house-keeping  accounts ;  simple  invoices  ;  memoranda ;  accounts  of  current  receipts  and 
disbursements. 

2nd  Class.  —Numeration  of  decimal  fractions  within  the  limit  of  the  number  furnished  by  the  transactions  and  usages  of 
practical  life.  Study  of  ordinary  fractions ;  addition  or  subtraction  of  fractions  of  the  same  denominator ; 
multiplication  or  division  of  these  fractions  by  a  whole  number  through  operation  with  the  numerator  only.  Tho 
four  operations,  with  the  use  of  common  ordinary  fractions  (restricted  oy  preference  to  whole  multipliers  and 
divisors).  Characters  of  divisibility  by  10,100,  etc.  :— 2,  4,  8  ;  3,  9  ;  6,  12  ;  5,  25,  50,  125.  Problems  of  reduction 
to  unity.  Calcniation  o/aur/aceHy  trapczinms^  and  other  polygons  ;  calcula^iotis  relative  to  the  circumference,  and 
surface  of  the  circle.  Measurement  of  plots,  of  walls,  of  carpentry,  plastering,  with  sketch.  Intuitive  knowledge 
of  cubic  centimetre,  cubic  decimetre,  and  of  cubic  metre.  Evaluation  and  measurement  of  volumes  (cubes  or 
parallelepipeds),  of  which  the  dimensions  arc  indicated  in  centimetres,  decimetres,  or  metres.  Measures  of 
volume  and  their  relation  to  measures  of  cap acili/,  volume  of  the  cube  and  of  the  parallelepiped  ;  their  dimensions 
being  given  in  whole  numbers  or  decimals.  Complete  review  of  the  metric  system.  Single  estimate  ;  net-cost ; 
household  accounts. 

Ist  Class, 
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lid  CloBs, — Exercises  upon  percentage,  etc.  Problems  upon  reduction  to  unity  into  compound  operations.  Rules  of  interes 
and  commercial  discount.  Simple  rules  of  partnership,  mixture,  and  alligation.  C:uculation  having  relation  to 
measures  of  time.  Elementary  problems  having  relation  to  <lensity.  Volume  of  the.  prism.  Volume  ami  surface 
of  the  cylinder^  pyramid^  and  coiie.  Cuhimj  of  a  Iieap  o/mmure^  of  hay  ^  of  gravel,  of  a  toy  o^wood.  Elementary 
8urmying  txercines  in  thejie/d^  and  hnowltd'ie  of  the  cadaatral  scale.  Accounts  relating  to  agriculture.  Net  cost. 
Inventory.  Commercial  book-keeping.  Keeping  of  books  by  single  entry.  Current  accounts  for  boys  (indirect 
method). 

Geography. 

Ith  CloM, — The  School  and  the  Home. — The  school,  the  master,  and  the  pupils.  The  home,  the  family.  Domestic 
occupations.  The  garden,  yard,  barn,  stable.  The  workshop  or  the  shed.  The  orchard  and  the  fruit  trees. 
The  domestic  animals. 

6th  Class. — 1st,  Birthplace.  Buildings,  streets,  public  places,  fountains,  monuments,  orientation.  Relief  of  the  ground. 
Streams  of  water.  Roads,  or  ways  of  communication.  Cultivation.  Animals.  Tlie  Inhabitants. — ^Customs, 
occupations,  industry,  external  relations.  2nd,  The  Sky. — Very  simple  observations  on  the  course  of  the  sun,  of 
the  moon,  and  of  several  stars  ;  the  day  and  night ;  the  seasons  and  months  ;  the  rain,  snow,  winds. 

5lh  Class. — 1st,  Extension  of  local  geography  to  the  description  of  the  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  countries,  etc., 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  birthplace  or  its  surroundings.  2nd,  Physical  character  of 
Switzerland  ;  general  description.     The  Cantons  and  their  principal  places. 

4^1  CloM. — Summary  study  of  the  Cantons,  from  the  physical  and  political  point  of  view. 

3rd  Class. — 1st,  Europe  ;  2nd,  The  ancient  Cantons. 

2ntl  Class. — 1st,  General  view  of  the  entire  earth.  2nd.  America  and  Africa.  3rd,  The  Cantons,  Freiburg,  Soleure,  Basely 
Schaffhouse,  and  Appenzell. 

1st  Class. — 1st,  Asia  and  Oceania.  2nd,  The  Cantons  of  Vaud,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  St.  Gall,  Grisons,  Tessin,  Geneva, 
Valais,  and  NeuchateL 

National  History  and  Civic  Instruction. 

4th,  Gth,  lUh  ClassfiH. — No  special  instruction. 

7^*C/aM.— The  Cavemen.  The  lake-dwellers.  The  Helvetians.  Helvetia  under  the  Romans.  The  barbarians.  The 
Franks  and  Charlemagne.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  and  Queen  Bertha.  Tlic  truce  of  God.  The  Ziihringen. 
Peter  of  Savoy. 

3rrf  Cto<*.— Rudolph  of  Hapaburg.  Origin  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  Pact  of  1291.  The  Forest  Cantons  and  Albert  of 
Austria.  The  legends  of  Tell.  Battle  of  Morgarten.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  13th  century.  Entrance  of 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Claris,  Zug,  and  Bern  into  the  Confederation.  Priests'  Charter,  War  of  Sempach.  Battle  of 
Noifels.  Covenant  of  Sempach.  Organisation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  eight  ancient  Cantons.  Manners  and 
customs  of  the  14th  century.     Conquest  of  Aargau. 

2m/  Cla^. — Civil  war  of  Zurich.  VVars  of  Burgundy.  Diet  and  Covenant  of  Stanz.  Entrance  of  Freiburg  and  Soleure 
into  the  Confederation.  Hans  Waldmann.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  15th  century.  War  of  Swabia.  Entrance 
of  Basel,  Schaffliouse,  and  Appenzell  into  the  Confederation.  The  Confederation  of  the  thirteen  Cantons.  The 
R  eformation  in  German  Switzerland.  War  of  Kappcl.  Wengi.  The  Reformation  in  Romaunsh  Switzerland. 
Conquest  of  Vaud  by  the  Bernese.     The  separation  of  the  two  Appenzells. 

\sl  Class. — Plot  of  Jjiusanne.  Escalade  of  Geneva.  Civilisation  in  the  16th  century.  Some  words  upon  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  Wars  of  the  peasants.  War  of  Willmergen.  Major  Davel.  Henzi.  Manners 
and  customs  of  the  17th  and  ISth  century.     General  ideas  on  the  communal  and  cantonal  authorities. 

Object  Lessons  and  Elements  of  Natural  Science. 

7M  Class. — The  «fAoo/.— School-room,  slate,  blackboard,  stove.  The  home. — Parents,  room,  table,  bed,  kitchen,  knife, 
basket.  Domestic  animals. — Horse  or  cow.  Plants. — Rose,  carrot,  cherry-tree,  walnut- tree.  Human  hotly, — 
The  members. 

6th  Class, — The  school. — The  school  building,  book,  desk,  table.  The  home. — Occupations  of  various  members  of  the 
family  ;  cellar,  cask,  cupboard,  hammer,  axe.  Animals. — Goat,  dog,  or  cat.  Plants. — Tulip  or  lily,  geranium, 
cabbage,  bean,  peach-tree  or  apple-tree.      Human  body. — Principal  parts  ;  sense  organs,  mouth  or  eyes. 

bth  Class.— The  meadow. — Dandelion,  finch.  The  public  walk. — The  chestnut,  plane-tree,  linden  (lime-tree),  sparrow. 
BuildinQM.—HtoBcs — Soft  stone,  limeatono,  granite.  Fore.ff. — The  oak,  anemone,  strawberry  plant,  belladonna, 
fox,  woodpecker,  owl,  ant. 

Hh  Class. — The  ^If eld. — Wheat,  potato,  hare,  chafer,  bee.  Buildings. — Sand,  lime,  slate,  tile.  Mountain. — Forest,  fir, 
pasturage,  rhododendron,  gentian,  chamois,  eagle.  Waters. — The  waters  of  the  mountains,  glacier,  torrent, 
stream  ;  trout,  crayfish  ;  river,  salmon  ;  lake,  pike  ;  sea,  herring,  whale.  Marsh. — Marsh  reed,  willow  or  poplar, 
stork,  frofi:,  dragon  fly. 

3rd  Class. — Buildings. — Common  metals  ;  wood  and  stone  work — carpenter  and  joiner,  stonemason.  Heat. — Ther- 
mometer, dilatation  of  bodies.  iVater. — Composition  and  differjnt  states  of  water — condensation,  mists,  fogs, 
etc.  ;  steam  engine. 

2nd  Class. — Air.  —  Properties,  composition;  influence  of  heat  upon  air,  dilatation,  circulation,  winds;  atmospheric 
pressure,  barometer,  pumps,  balloons.  Ironwork. — Blacksmitli,  locksmith,  etc.  PhyticM. — Compass,  magnets  ; 
Ktorm,  electricity,  sound;  density  of  bodies  (swimming);  levers.  Heating  and  lighting. — Different  woods  for 
burning  ;  coal  and  peat ;  combustion,  candle,  kerosene,  gas,  electric  light. 

Isl  Class.  —  Telegraph  and  telephone— I.  Special  indtis'j-ieH  in  the  locality.  If.  The  humin  body. — Ideas  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene.  III.  Food*. — Milk,  brcatl,  fruit,  vcgetal)les,  egss  and  meat,  spices.  IV.  Drinks. — 
Alcoholic  drinks,  non-alcoholic.     V.  ChtheH. — Flax  and  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  leather. 

Drawing. 

7th  C/rt^.— Children  7  to  8,  six  lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes  each.  Mo<lels  shewn  the  pupils  and  drawn  by  the 
mistress  on  the  blackboard.  1st  Semester. — Pupils  draw  on  slate  ;  the  trial  so  made  as  not  to  weary  the  hand. 
Elementary  exercises  leading  the  pupils  gradually  to  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  seen  in  the  classes,  in  the 
town,  or  in  nature.^  2nd  Semester, — Collective  drawing  with  pencil  and  with  the  hand  absolutely  free — that  is  to 
say,  without  either  rule  or  slip  of  paper.  Study  and  methodical  drawing  of  straight  lines,  viz.,  horizontal,  vertical, 
oblique  ;  division  of  these  lines  into  2,  4,  S  equal  parts.  Various  applications  of  the  drawing  of  simple  objects 
that  have  been  previously  analysed  in  so  far  as  is  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Elementary  study  by  means 
of  folding  of  the  following  geometrical  figures : — Square,  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  symmetrical  trapezium, 
axes,  and  diagonals.  Methodical  drawing  of  these  lines.  Application  of  the  studied  lines  and  surfaces  to  several 
very  elementary  exercises  in  decoration.  The  most  simple  decorative  elements ;  points,  lines,  crosses,  small 
circles,  right  angles  ;  manner  of  grouping  them  (repetition  and  alteration).  Drawing,  in  elevation  only,  of  simple 
objects  affording  applications  of  the  acquired  notions.  Exercises  of  dictated  drawing  and  of  drawing  from 
memory,  using  the  slate  only.  Exercises  in  estimation  by  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  sticks  of  10,  20,  30,  40, 
and  50  centimeteres.     These  exercises  should  occupy  only  several  minutes. 

6th  Class, — Revision  and  completion  of  the  ideas  studied  during  the  2nd  Semester  of  the  1st  year.  Division  of  lines  into 
2,  4,  8, 16  equal  parts.  Studies  by  means  of  folding,  square,  and  right-angle ;  rectangle  of  i,  i,  ^;  various  positions 
of  rectangle,  lozenge  (rhombus),  isosceles  and  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  and  its  use,  symmetrical  trapezium  and 
right-angled  trapezium.  Drawing,  in  elevation  only,  of  simple  objects  afibrding  appications  of  the  ideas  studied. 
Elementary  decorative  motifs.  Exercises  upon  the  slate,  of  dictated  drawing,  and  of  drawing  from  memory. 
Exercises  of  evaluating,  in  decimetres,  exact  lengths  equal  to  or  less  than  1  metre.  5/^  Clcus. 


Th««e  exercises  are  so  combined  as  to  develope  the  power  of  taking  in  at  a  glance.    They  ought  to  help  to  secure  control 

of  the  hand  and  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  writing. 
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6th  Class, — Drawings  larger  than  those  which  have  been  executed  in  the  lower  class.  Models  from  nature,  and  coostractive 
drawing  on  the  olackboard.  Review,  with  the  extension  of  the  ideas  studied  in  the  lower  class.  Verticals  and 
plummet  lines.  Horizontals  and  the  level  of  still  water.  Parallel  lines,  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Study 
of  angles  by  means  of  some  object  (e.f/.,  bent  rule,  more  or  less  opened  book,  etc.)  Right-angle  ;  square ;  acute 
and  obtuse  angles.  Revision  and  completion,  by  means  of  folding  and  cutting  out,  of  the  study  of  the  simplest 
geometrical  rectilinear  figures,  square,  s<|uare  angle,  relation  of  surface  for  rectangles  of  various  proportions  J,  J, 
I,  ^,  §.  Development  of  the  cube  and  of  the  parallelepiped  ;  construction  from  paper  or  thin  cardt>oard.  Lozenge 
inscribed  in  a  rectangle,  ratio  of  their  surface.  Isosceles  triangle,  traced  in  a  square  or  in  a  rectangle,  right-angle 
triangle,  half  of  a  square,  or  half  of  rectangle.  Parallelogram  traced  by  means  of  a  rectangle.  Trapeziums  traced 
in  a  square  and  in  a  rectangle.  Divisions  of  lines  into  2,  4,  8,  16—3,  6,  12  equal  parts.  Application  of  thett 
geometrical  ideas  to  drawing  in  elevation  of  various  objects  ;  locksmith  designs,  mosaic,  parquetry,  joinery,  and 
simple  decoration.  Shields  of  simple  form  ;  conventional  hachures  denoting  blue,  red,  and  green.  Design  from 
memory  upon  tho  slate  or  in  an  album.  Exercises  in  evaluation  by  the  help  of  sticks  of  which  the  lengths  are 
5,  10,  15     .     .     .     85,  95,  100  centimetres. 

4ih  dcus. — Models  from  nature  and  constructive  designs  on  the  blackboard.  Study  and  drawing  of  arcs,  and  of  circum- 
ferences. Pointed  and  semicircular  arch.  Locksmithing  and  decorativ^e  designs.  Division  of  circumference  of 
circle  into  4,  8 — 3,  6,  12 — 5,  7  equal  parts.  Inscription  of  regular  polygons.  Stellar  polygons,  and  roses  {rosaces) 
derived  from  flowers.  Divison  of  lines  into  5,  10 — 3,  9  equal  parts.  Application  : — Decorative  borders  composed 
of  these  new  elements.  Armorial  shield  : — Typical  elementary  forms,  varied  forms  approaching  the  modillion — 
conventional  hachures  indicating  l>lue  (azure),  red  (gules),  green  (vert),  black  (sable),  gola  (or),  and  silver  (argent). 
Federal  shield  (arms).  Vaudoise  shield.  Dictated  drawing, — Lines  of  construction,  frequently  dedicated  by  a 
pupil.  Drawing  from  memory  in  an  album  kept  specially  for  these  exercises.  Exercises  of  evafuatinfl  lengths  ol 
from  1  centimetre  to  2  metres.  These  lengths  ought  to  be  drawn  by  straight  lines  traced  on  the  blackboard,  by  a 
,  cord,  by  the  size  of  an  object,  or,  better  still,  by  a  rule  presented  successively  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

Manual  tcork : — Folding,  cutting-out,  and  jxasting  in  accord  with  the  drawing  lesson. 

Srti  C/flW«.— Models,  constructive  designs  on  the  blackboard.  Study  and  freehand  drawing  of  regular  curves  other  than 
the  circle,  elliptic  curves.  The  egg,  oval  and  ovolo.  Variation  of  the  proportions  which  these  two  curves  may 
exhibit.  Application  : — Drawing  of  simple  vases,  and  decorative  designs  in  which  the  ellipse  or  the  oval  enters  as 
the  dominant  form.  Curves  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Study  and  drawing  of  leaves  often  used  in 
ornamentation  ;  flowers  drawn  in  elevation  and  in  vase  forms,  which  may  be  derived  from  these  studies ;  for 
example,  the  tulip,  teacup  ;  the  bell-flower ;  bell,  chimney  for  lamp  or  gas-flame  ;  the  lily,  bind-weed,  wineglass, 
or  other  models  which  industry  can  furnish.  Similar  studies  made  with  fruits.  Decoration  of  the  vasos.  Spirals 
and  volutes  drawn  freehand.  Applications  of  these  lines  to  ironwork  (boys),  to  embroidery  (girls).  Models  in 
relief,  and  first  ideas  upon  the  effects  of  light,  vertical  and  horizontal  shadows.  Drawing  from  memory  upon  a 
special  leaf  and  on  reduced  scale.  Exercises  in  evaluation,  upon  lines  or  objects  seen  in  the  class.  Manual  work : — 
modelling  of  objects  from  Nature.  Measuring.  Solution  of  a  problem,  which  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sketch  shewing  the  surface  or  surfaces  constituting  the  object  of  calculation. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

2nd  Class. — Models  :— Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions,  and  natural  models.  Constructive  design  on  the  blackboard. 
Drawings  as  large  as  possible.  Ancient  arms,  leaves,  flowers,  and  flower-buds  treated  ornamentally,  and  their 
use  in  decoration.  Borders,  roses,  ornamental  designs  in  bas-relief.  Drawings  of  vases  l)elonging  to  various 
epochs.  Decorative  exercises  applied  to  these  forms.  First  notions  of  the  perspective  of  observation.  Prism 
with  square  base ;  with  rectangular  base  ;  cylindfer.  Drawing  of  various  objects  approximating  to  these 
geometrical  forma.     Frequent  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory. 

2nd  Class — contimied  {Boys). — Geometrical  drawing  with  pencil,  graduated  rule  and  square.  Notes  and  side-sketches  in  a 
copy-book  ruled  in  squares,  with  lines  5  millimetres  apart.  Making  a  fair  copy  in  pencil,  to  a  determinate  scale, 
upon  the  leaves  of  25  by  34  centimetres.  Roman  letters  employea  in  geometrical  drawing  ;  small  letters,  larger 
and  medium.  Exercise  in  small  letters,  alphabet,  and  various  letters.  Utilising  the  squaring  of  the  sketch- 
lx>ok.  Titles  in  large  Roman  letters  of  medium  brearlth  ;  distance  to  be  observed  between  the  letters  and  between 
the  words.  Conventional  lines  employed  in  industrial  drawing.  Framing  and  titles.  Perpendiculars  and  parallels 
drawn  by  means  of  the  rule  and  square.  Framing  and  titles.  Rectilinear  figures  drawn  to  the  scale  of  If  10  and 
1/100  (01,  0*01).  Properties  and  construction  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals.  Development  of  geometrical  solids 
lx>unded  by  plane  surfaces.  I'he  square  and  right-angle  ;  grating  in  forged  iron  affording  application  in  these  two 
figures  ;  sketch  of  the  object,  and  fair  copy  to  scale  of  3|  10.  Title  in  large  and  small  Roman  letters.  Number  the 
sketches.  Same  exercise  with  large  mosaic  models.  Sketches  of  building-plots  and  fair  copy  to  a  scale  of  1  :  100. 
First  notions  upon  communal  plans  and  boundaries  :  Simple  sketches  havmg  relation  to  working  in  iron,  wood- 
work, and  dressed  stones.  Manner  of  disposing  the  various  sides  to  be  indicated.  In  the  fair  copy  from  these 
sketches,  the  master  will  insist  very  strictly  upon  the  exactitude  of  the  measurements  and  the  operations,  upon 
the  calculation  of  the  scale  of  reduction,  and  good  placing  in  the  drawing  ;  upon  the  order  of  symmetry  to  bo 
observed  in  the  arrangement  and  titles  ;  finally,  upon  the  manner  of  placing  the  letters,  of  attaching  them,  and 
of  writing  the  figures.     Mounting  in  regard  to  the  programmes  of  drawing  and  geometry.     Volumes. 

\st  Class  (^oy«).— Large  sketches  drawn  freehand.  Models  : — Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions,  geometrical  solids, 
and  various  obiects.  Designs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ornaments  and  their  application.  Vases  belonging 
to  various  periods  in  the  nistory  of  art.  Rational  ai)plicalion  of  mouldings.  Attempts  at  decoration.  More 
complete  study  of  light  effects,  utilising  moreover  the  collections  of  models  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  Ideas  of  perspective. 
Gleometrical  drawing  and  perspective  drawing.  General  principles  resulting  from  observation  of  seen  objects, 
whether  geometrical  or  perspective.  Principles  as  to  verticals,  their  direction  constant.  Apparent  lengths  of 
verticals  of  objects  seen  in  perspective.  Principles  as  to  horizontals  ;  lengths  and  directions  of  horizontals  in 
models  seen  from  the  front ;  lengths  and  apparent  directions  of  horizontals  seen  in  perspective.  Plan  from  front 
(front  elevation  tableau).  Plan  and  line  of  horizon.  Its  use  in  the  determination  of  the  slopes  of  parallel.  Hori- 
zontal lines  seen  in  perspective.  Distance  point.  Decrease  of  distance  upon  the  line  of  the  horizon.  The  square 
and  cube.  Cube  cut  by  planes  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  its  base.  Prisms.  Circle  inscribed  in  a  square. 
Cylinder.  Horizontal  circles  having  their  centre  upon  one  and  the  same  vertical.  Pyramids  and  cones.  Perspec- 
tive sections  of  several  solids  by  planes  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  their  base.  Drawing  in  perspective,  objects 
approaching  in  form  to  geometrical  solids.  Geometrical  drawing  with  the  aid  of  a  50  centimetre  graduated  rule 
and  square  and  compass.  Review  of  notions  studied  during  the  preceding  year.  Drawing  perpendiculars  and 
parallels  by  means  of  compass.  Division  of  straight  lines  and  of  angles  into  equal  parts.  Scales  of  reduction. 
Kegular  polygons  constructed  by  means  of  compass.  Typographical  polygons.  Division  of  the  arch  into  equal 
parts.  Construction  by  means  of  tho  compass  of  the  oval  and  of  the  ellipse  (false).  Curves  called  the  basket- 
nandle  {anse  de  2)anier).  Agreement  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  spirals,  mouldings.  Elementary  ideas  upon 
projection.  Necessity  of  drawing  from  projection.  Horizontal  plane,  vertical  plane,  of  front  and  ground  Ime. 
Horizontal  projection  or  plane.  Vertical  projection  or  elevation.  Numerous  exercises  upon  the  projection  of  points, 
of  lines,  of  surfaces,  planes,  and  the  principal  geometrical  solids,  prism,  cylinders,  pyramids,  and  cones.  Section 
sketches  (inked  over)  of  common,  simple  objects,  of  locksmiths  work,  of  joinery,  of  carpentry,  and  of  stone 
structures.     Profiles  and  sections.     General  idea  of  conventional  tints.     Drawing  pen.     Manual  work — joinery. 

1st  Class  (Girls). — Freehand  drawing.  Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions.  Motus  and  various  objects.  Motifs 
borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Leaves  ornamentally  designed  Vases  belonging  to  various  periods  of 
history  and  art.  General  study  of  mouldings,  furniture,  wainscots,  ^et  of  vases,  of  tables,  of  lamps,  etc.  General 
principles  of  decoration.  Geometrical  elements.  Elements  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  (leaves,  flowers, 
flower-buds,  fruits,  etc. ).  Elements  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom  (butter-flies,  dragon-flies,  bees,  letdy-birds, 
birds).  Decorative  borders  formeil  from  these  elements.  Application  of  these  elementary  notions  to  the  decoration 
of  various  vases.  Lessons  upon  colours  and  tints.  Decoration  style  on  style.  Opposition  of  colour  and  harmoni- 
sation.  Indication  of  the  proper  means  for  reproducing  the  designs  upon  material,  and  fixing  them.  Study  of 
light-effects  by  using  the  principal  models  of  the  collection  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  Notions  of  perspective  of  observation. 
Drawing  of  various  objects  from  Nature.  Groups  of  objects.  Geometrical  drawing.  Elements  of  geometrical 
drawing  by  means  of  the  graduated  rule  and  square,  appncation  to  drawing  in  section.    Reduction  of  patterns. 

1th  Class, 
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Writing. 

7^4  CZoM. — Holding  the  pen.    Models  of  medium  wiitine.     Running  hand  (for  copies)  on  ruled  paper  with  3  milUmetee 

lines.     3mall  letters  and  numbers.     Blackboard  models.  * 

9th  Class. — Small  writing  from  2  to  3  millimetres.     Models  with  capitals.     Numbers.     Medium  writing,  6  millimetres, 

without  capitals.    Blackboard  models. 
M  Clcuts.— Fine  writing.     Medium  writing,  (5  millimetres),  with  capitals.     Special  exercises  upon  small  letters,  with  tail 

flourishes  and  irregular.     Numbers.     Blackboard  models. 
4^  C^aM.— Fine  writing.     Medium  writing  (5  millimetres),  with  capitals.     Special  exercises  upon  the  different  classes  of 

small  letters.     Numbers.     Blackboard  models. 
Src2  CToM.— Fine  writing.     Medium  writing  (5  millimetres).     Special  exercises  upon  capitals.     Numbers.    Blackboard 

models. 
%id  Cktss.—'Fine  writing.     Medium  writing  (5  millimetres).     Large  writing  of  10  millimetres.    Capitals.     Numbers. 

Blackboard  models. 
Ist  Class. — Same  programme  as  for  second  class.     English  writing.     Round  writing  (non-obligatory).     Individual  modeU 

or  writing  on  blackboard. 

Singing. 

7^4  Class. — Rounds,  and  very  simple  songs  learned  by  ear. 

f^  CZoM.— Vowel  exercises  upon  the  simplest  intervals  after  learning  the  songs.     Exercises  upon  the  notes— do,  re,  mi,  Uk, 

sol.     The  entire  gamut. 
!Uh  Class. — Easy  songs  for  two  voices.     Solfeggio— exercises  upon  the  intervals  occurring  in  the  studied  songs.     Half-note, 

half- rest ;  quarter-note,  quarter- rest.     2/4  and  4/4  time.     Sol  (G)  Clef.     Repetition.     Key  of  Do  (C  major). 
itk  Class. — Sharps.     Key  of  Sol  (G  major).     J  note,  J  rest,     il  time.     Point  after  the  half-note.     Songs  for  two  voices. 
%rd  Class. — Flat  and  natural :  Key  of  Fa  (F  major).     .3/8  and  6/8  time.     Tlie  dot  after  a  quarter  and  the  eighth  note. 

Soncs  for  two  and  three  voices  (two  or  three  part  songs). 
Tnd  Class. — Songs  for  two  and  three  voices.     Exercises  in  the  keys  of  the  songs  studied.     Keys  of  re  and  si  flat  (D  and  B 

fiat).     2/2  and  4/2  t'me.     Whole  note,  whole  rest.     Special  study  of  the  value  of  notes  and  of  rests.     Liaison  (slur 

or  tie).     Double  dot. 
1st  Class. — Keys  of  la  and  mi  flat  (A  and  E  flat  major).     Trio.     Ordinary  major   keys  not  yet  studied.     Minor  keys 

commonly  employed.     9|S  and  12/8  time.     Fa  (F  or  bass)  Clef.     Songs  for  three  voices. 

Gymnastics. 

^tk  daw. — Formation  in  a  rank  and  in  a  circle.  Forming  and  breaking  the  rank.  Formation  in  several  ranks.  Marking 
time  and  forward  marching.  Study  of  marclnng  steps  ;  break  and  change  of  step.  Marching  with  singing. 
Hopping  and  jumping.  Simple  exercises  of  the  arms,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  bodily  extremities.  Study  oi  the 
running-step  in  position  and  in  restricted  groups.  Rules  of  the  position  of  **  attention  "  and  "standing  at  ease.'* 
Numbering.     Flanking.     Alignment.     Simple  methods  of  taking  distances.     Various  games. 

^  Otass. — Forming  and  breaking  ranks,  with  various  formations.  Study  of  wheeling.  Joining  hands  (chains).  Formation 
of  the  column  of  twos,  and  simple  exercises  for  the  couples.  Change  step.  Alternating  the  difl'erent  steps  and 
inarches  leanit.  Individual  wheeling  a  quarter  of  a  turn.  Backward  marching.  Running  march.  Very  simple 
exercises  together.  Hopping  and  jumping.  Planche.  Suspension  exercises,  with  feet  resting  on  the  ground. 
Various  games. 

5Ui  Class  {Boys). — Forming  and  breaking  the  line.  Rules  of  the  positions  of  '*  beware ''  {garde  i\  vous)  and  of  rest  (stand 
at  ease).  Alignment.  Marching  in  column.  Individual  wheeling,  half  turn.  Study  of  the  gymnastic  step. 
Short,  quick  run.  Exercises  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk.  Simple  exercises  with  poles  and  small  dumb-bells. 
Preparatory  exercises  for  jumping.  Jumping.  Repeat  the  preparatory  exercises  for  suspensions,  and  commence 
the  free  suspension.  Elementary  exercises  with  apparatus.  Various  games  in  the  gymnastic  hall  and  in  open 
air.  ( Oirh) — Formation  exercises  and  marching.  Formation  in  a  rank.  Breaking  and  reforming  the  line.  Taking 
normal  position.  Forming  the  column  of  twos.  Study  of  half  turns,  in  position.  Repeating  the  marchine  in 
step,  on  the  track,  breaking  step,  changing  step.  Exercises  in  twos  in  the  circle  formation  and  coanter-marchmg. 
Study  of  the  galop,  change-hop,  and  gymnastic  steps  ;  alternate  these  different  steps  with  the  regular  marching. 
Exercises  with  gymnastic  apparatus — parallel  bars  (lateral  sup])ort8),  ladders  (hanging  extended),  poles. 
Preliminary  exercises — simple  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  head,  and  trunk.  Simple  exercises  with  sticks. 
Various  games  in  the  gymnastic  hall  an<l  in  open  air. 

4^/i  ClaiM  {Boi/fi). — Repetition  of  the  exercises  of  order  and  marching  in  the  preceding  year  (insist  on  obtaining  very  great 
precision),  (iymnastic  step  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Exercises  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk.  Combined 
exercises.  Little  series  of  exercises.  Exercises  preparatory  for  the  jump.  Jumping.  Various  games  in  the 
gymnastic  hall  or  in  open  air.  Gymnastic  apparatus— apparatus  for  climbing,  vaulting-pole,  parallel  bars  and  rack. 
{Girls) — Formation  exercises  and  marching.  Repeat  the  exercises  of  the  previous  year.  Opening  and  closing  the 
ranks  and  files.  Study  of  the  hop  step  and  scliottische  step.  Alternate  the  regular  march  with  the  step  learnt. 
Wheeling  of  couples.  Exercises  of  couples  on  the  track  and  on  the  circle.  Execution  of  easy  rounds.  Marchinff 
in  square.  Preliminary  exercises — Swinging  and  circling  the  arms.  Combination  of  these  exercises  with  those  oi 
preceding  year.  Raising,  moving,  and  bending  the  legs.  Turning,  bending  the  body  and  head.  Easy  movements 
with  the  stick.     Exercises  with  the  gymnastic  apparatus.     Various  games  in  the  gymnastic  hall  and  in  open  air. 

3rd  Class  {Boys). — Repetition  of  the  formation  exercises  and  of  marching  of  the  preceding  year.  Breaking  up  in  groups 
and  forming  into  line.  Gymnastic  step,  three  to  four  minutes  at  most.  Alternating  the  gymnastic  with  the 
regular  step.  Exercises  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk  ;  combined  exercises,  and  series  of  exercises.  Exercises 
with  the  iron  bar.  Long  iumpinir,  high  jumping,  with  feet  together,  and  commencing  with  moderate  jumps  in 
depth,  and  in  using  the  vauitmg-pole.  Various  games  in  the  gymnastic-hall  and  in  open  air.  Apparatus  : 
Continuation  of  the  programme  for  the  preceding  year  ;  apparatus  for  climbing,  for  vaulting,  the  parallel  bars, 
the  rack.  {Girifi) — l?ormation  exercises  and  marching.  Cross- marching.  Schottische  step,  and  study  of  the 
pasfiichif  of  the  change  double-step,  the  change- hop,  and  schottische.  Alternate  the  fegular  step  with  the  step 
learnt.  Pass  from  the  flank  line  to  the  column  by  2,  3,  4.  Change  of  place  of  couples,  by  wheeling  during  the 
march.  Serpentine  in  circular  formation.  Individual  circular  marches  in  circular  formation,  and  forming  the 
chain.  Execution  of  rounds.  Preliminary  exercises  :  Simple  combinations  of  arm  movements,  of  the  legs,  hoadt 
and  trunk,  learnt  during  the  preceding  year.  Combined  movements  with  the  stick.  Exercises  with  the 
gymnastic  apparatus.     Various  games  in  the  gymnastic-hall  and  open  air. 

2nd  Class  I  Boys). — Passing  from  the  two-rank  formation  to  that  of  one  rank,  and  vice  versa,  in  line  from  front.  Marching 
abreast  and  obliquely.  Movement  of  the  arms,  of  the  legs,  and  trunk  ;  combined  exercises  ;  series  of  exercises. 
Jumping.  Exercises  with  the  planche  d^assaiU.  Various  games  in  the  gymnastic-hall  and  in  open  air.  Apparatus : 
Apparatus  for  climbing,  the  vaulting-pole,  parallel  bars,  rack  rings,  etc.  {Girls) — Formation  exercises  and 
marching.  Formation  of  arches.  Studies  of  the  polka  and  waltz-step,  of  the  sliding  a,nd  waltz-turn,  of  the  pas  herc4 
and  the  pirouette.  Alternate  the  regular  march  with  the  different  steps.  Turning  the  hand  and  arm.  0|)ening  and 
closing  the  couples  by  different  steps.  Twirling  in  fours.  Execution  of  rounds,  with  singing.  Preliminary 
exercises:  Comoined  movements  with  poles.  Exercises  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  Various  games  in  the 
gymnastic  hall,  or  in  the  open. 

\st  Class  {Boys). — Repetition  of  the  exercises  of  order  and  of  marching  for  the  preceding  year.  Combined  exercises  with 
the  iron  bar,  and  series  of  exercises  a  little  more  diflicult  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Graduateil  swimming 
exercises  in  the  hall,  afterwards  in  the  swimming-balh.  Various  games  in  the  gvmnastic-hall  and  in  the  open. 
Cymnastic  apparatus :  Jumping,  )>lanchf  (Va^saut,  climbing  apparatus,  vaulting-pole,  parallels,  rack,  and  rings, 
etc.  {Girh) — Formation  exercises  and  marching.  Fonnation  of  arches.  Forming  the  chain.  Countermarching, 
with  singing.  Double  and  inverse  countermarches.  Combination  of  the  h<irc6  march,  with  leg  movement. 
Mazurka  step.  Schottische  and  waltz  step.  Study  of  the  jkis  croist^  annti^  of  the  double-step,  of  the  pirouette 
roisd.     Execute  the  different  stepa,  dancing.     Marching  en  croix  to  th(j  pirouette-step.     Rounds,  with  singing. 

Needlework 
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Needlework. 

^th  Class. — JTrn'Mtn^/— A  strip  of  3o-40  stitches,  divided  into  six.  1.  Knitting  a  carter.  2.  Purling.  3.  One  needle  plain 
and  one  purl.  4.  Kibbed  stocking.  5.  One  needle  plain,  one  purl  with  seam.  6.  Repetition  of  (5«),  including 
decreasing.  The  mistress  commences  the  strips,  for  M-hich  6cru  thread  is  employed.  }<>u;h  part  of  the  strip 
should  have  a  length  of  8-10  centimetres.  Sewing — Stitch  in  front,  and  seam  on  open  canvas.  Sewing  a  atrip 
with  tucks  and  borders.  For  the  first  exercises  on  strips  use  red  or  blue  cotton.  The  pupils  themselves  prepare 
the  strips,  making  the  tucks,  tacking  and  commencing  the  seams,  themselves  starting  the  sewing.  The  exercises 
on  canvas  are  so  made  as  to  keep  it  flat. 
Class. — Knitting — Two  legs  of  stockings  with  the  strips  at  the  heel.  The  mistress  may  commence  the  stockings. 
Sewing — Repetition  of  the  seam.  Study  of  back -stitching,  of  the  cross-stitch,  and  side-stitching  on  canvas. 
Medium  and  narrow  hem.  For  the  exercises  of  the  second  year,  utilise  the  same  samples.  Making-up.  Work- 
bag  (90  X  45).  Make  the  pocket  in  the  following  manner : — Hem  all  the  sides,  then  join  them  by  top-sewing. 
Class. — Knitting — A  pair  of  stockings.  Simple  small-chain  commenced  by  the  pupil.  Sewing— Sewing.  Broad  hem. 
Back -stitching  on  canvas.     English  top-sewiuc:.     Runniug  and  fcllinp;.     Making-up— Pillow-slip. 

4^  Class. — Knitting — A  pair  of  stockings  entirely  made  by  the  pupil  (small  double  chain).  Sewing — Run  and  fell  a  seam 
on  the  straight  and  on  the  cross.  Repetition  of  exercises  of  the  preceding  year.  String-stitch  with  red  cotton  for 
marking  the  chemise.  Study  of  cross-stitch.  Making-up — Alphabet.  Chemise  accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  pupil. 
Finish  the  neck  and  shoulders  by  a  hem  and  trim  :  make  false  hem  for  tape  and  fastening. 

9rd Class. — Knitting — A  pair  of  stockings,  ribbed  if  desired.  Sewing— Gathering  Setting.  Button-hole.  Strinff-stitch 
with  white  cotton.  Cutting-out— Pattern  of  a  little  bodice  with  shoulder  straps ;  and  of  a  girl's  chemise. 
Mending — Mending  the  strip  with  plain  stitch. 

2nd  Clasa. — Knitting — Socks.  Re-knitting  the  heel.  Sewing — Repetition  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year.  Loop. 
Herringboning  (optional).  Cutting-out — Girls'  drawers.  Chemise  for  the  pupil.  Making-up — Chemise  from 
commencement  by  pupil.  Mending — Piece  of  flannel.  Piece  of  print.  Piece  of  cloth  (two  comers).  Mending  holes 
in  the  knitting  with  plain  stitch  and  seam.     Mending  exercises  applied  to  the  repair  of  used  garments. 

Ist  Class. — Seicing — Repetition  of  the  exercises  of  preceding  years.  Cutting-out — Knickers.  Chemise  for  child  of  2-5 
years.  Bib.  Making-up — Woman's  chemise.  Various  shapes  of  drawers.  Mending — Piece  of  material  (four 
comers),  cloth,  piece  to  darn.  Mending  holes  with  stitch  and  seam.  Application  of  mending  exercises  to 
garments. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Apartments. — Selection  and  maintenance  of  the  apartments.  Care  of  the  furniture.  Kitchen  utensils  and  vessels.  The 
meal.  Provisions  of  the  household.  Care  to  give  to  the  sick — The  room  :  ventilation,  heating,  clothes,  and  beds. 
Foods,  drinks,  potions,  etc.     Minor  pharmacy.     First-aid  in  case  of  accidents. 

German  Programme. 

IH  Year, — Oral  and  written  exercises  upon  the  things  in  school.  Grammar — Articles  and  adjectives.  Substantives  in  the 
different  cases.  Prepositions.  Verbs  haben  and  sein,  and  some  other  verbs,  as  lesen,  schreiben,  zeichTienj  etc.,  on 
the  present  of  the  indicative.     Easy  songs  and  poems. 

2nd  Year. — Oral  and  written  exercises — Man,  clothes,  family,  weather,  the  house  according  to  Deutsche  Stunden  of  H. 
Schacht.  Grammar — Prepositions.  Declension  of  substantives  and  adjectives.  Regular  verbs.  Reading  of  easy 
pieces.     Some  poems  and  songs. 

3rd  Year. — Oral  and  written  exercises.  The  house  (continuation).  The  domestic  animals  (according  to  Schacht).  Study 
of  several  tables  of  H5l7^1.  Grammar — Declension  and  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  and  irregular 
verbs  in  the  principal  tenses  and  moods.     Little  descriptions  and  letters.    Reading  poetry  and  songs. 

9.  Secondary  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud. — Tho  secondary  public  instruction  of  the  canton  of 
Yaud  comprises : — 

(1)  The  secondary  schools.  (5)  The  cantonal  industrial  and  commercial  schools. 

(2)  The  girls*  superior  schools.  (6)  The  cantonal  college. 

(3)  The  communal  colleges.  (7)  The  classic  gymnasium. 

(4)  The  cantonal  school  of  agriculture.  (8)  The  normal  schools. 

Tho  programme  of  studies  in  (1)  arc  those  of  the  cantonal  industrial  pchool,  and  includes  for  young 
women  needlework  and  domestic  economy.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age  ;  and  the  communes 
may  send  meritorious  pupils  of  the  higher  division  of  the  secondary  schools,  free  of  all  expense,  to  these 
schools. 

The  aim  of  (2)  is  to  give  young  women  a  sound  and  thorough  education,  and  to  prepare  them,  by 
means  of  special  studies,  for  their  future  vocation  in  the  family,  or  for  the  various  possible  callings  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  teaching.     Tho  programme  of  studies  is  as  follows  :-- 

1.  French  language  and  literature.  8.  Writing. 

2.  German.  9.  Drawing. 

3.  English.  10.  Music. 

4.  Anthmetic,  accountancy,  elements  of  mathematics.  11.  Needlework. 

5.  Geography.  12.  Domestic  economy. 

6.  History.  ^  1.3.  Gymnastics. 

7.  Elements  of  physical  and  natural  science.  14.  Rieligion  (optional). 

The  programme  of  the  communal  colleges  (3)  is  identical  with  that  of  the  cantonal  colleges  or  the 
cantonal  industrial  school. 

The  programme  of  (4)  is : — 

1.  Agriculture — soils,  cultivation.  13.  Geometry  and  survey. 

2.  Rural  and  Alpino  economy.  14.  Technical  drawing. 

3.  Viticulture.  15.  Rural  building. 

4.  Forestry.  16.  Drainage  and  irrigation. 

5.  Kitchen  gardening.  17.  Agricultural  accountancy. 

6.  Arboriculture.  18.  Agricultural  geology. 

7.  Zootechnics.  19.  Agriculture,  meteorology,  and  elements  of  physics 

8.  Agricultural  Zoology.  20.  Agricultural  chemistry. 

9.  Bee  culture.  21.  Agricultural  botany. 

10.  Fish  culture.  22.  Rural  legislation. 

11.  Milk  industry.  23.  Civic  instruction. 

12.  Elementary  mechanics,  agricultural  machines,  and  24.  Manual  work. 

Technology.  25.  Gymnastics. 

The  above  instruction  is  given  by  university  professors,  secondary  masters,  and  special  masters 
during  two  winter  semesfen  (half-years),  and  a  diploma  is  conferred  on  those  who  pass  the  final 
examinations  and  fulfil  t^^ir  attendance  o|^  ^hp  course. 

The 
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The  cantonal  industrial  and  commercial  schools  comprise  really  Ihe  following  schools,  viz. : — 


(a)  The  iDdustfiol  school. 
{b)  The  professional  school. 


(c)  The  school  of  commerce. 

{(l)  The  mathematical  gymnasinm. 


The  subjects  of  the  programmes  of  these  teveral  schools  are : — 


Indiutrial, 

I.  Freoch  language. 

8.. German  language. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  C^metry  and  algebra. 

6.  Accountancy. 

6.  Geography  and  cosmo- 

graphy. 

7.  Hiatory. 

8.  Writing. 

9.  Artistic  and  industrial 

drawing. 
10.  Physios  and  chemistry. 

II.  Natural  science. 

12.  Elements  of  mechanics. 

13.  Manual  work. 

14.  Singing. 

15.  Gymnastics. 

IG.  Religion  (optional). 

17 

18 


Prqftsttionai, 
French  language. 

German  language. 

General    history    (com- 
merce and  industry). 
Mathematics. 

Mechanics. 

Industrial  accountancy. 

Artistic    drawing    and 

modelling. 
Industrial  drawing. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 
Natural  science. 

Manual  work  on  wood, 
stone,  metal. 


Commercial, 
French  language. 

German  language. 

English  language. 

Italian  language. 

Spanish  language. 
Caligraphy. 

Drawing. 

Accountancy. 
Commercial  arithmetic 

Commercial  geography. 

General    history    (com- 
merce and  industry). 
Physics. 

Chemistry. 
Civil  law. 

Commercial  legislation. 
Political  economy. 
Knowledge  of  merchandise. 
Practical  exercises. 


McUhematical  Oymwuixim* 

French  literature  and 

language. 
German  literature  and 

language. 
History. 

Mathematics,  topography, 

astronomy. 
Industrial  drawing. 

Artistic  drawing. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 
Natural  science. 

Mechanics. 


The  length  of  each  course  is  three  years.  The  entrance  age  is  12  for  the  industrial  coarse  and  15 
for  each  of  the  others.  Kegular  attendance  and  a  successful  pass  ensures  the  issue  of  a  diploma  in  each 
case ;  this  diploma  is  known  in  the  case  of  the  mathematical  gymnasium  as  the  Baehelier  ei-seieneet 
maih^matiques. 

In  the  cantonal  college,  which  prepares  pupils  for  the  higher  classical  studies,  the  entrance  age  is 
10  years,  and  the  course  lasts  six  years.    The  programme  of  studies  is  as  follows : — 


1.  French. 

2.  Latin. 

3.  Greek. 

4.  German. 

6.  History. 

C.  Geography. 

7.  Arithmetic,  accountancy,  geometry,  algebra. 


8.  Writing. 

9.  Civic  instruction. 

10.  Natural  science. 

11.  Singing. 

12.  Drawing. 

13.  Gymnastics. 

14.  Religion  (optional). 


10.  Outline  of  some  of  the  eubjects  in  the  preceding  scheme. — Since  a  mere  list  of  subjects  does  not 
per  se  indicate  the  standard  of  the  teaching,  some  more  detailed  explanation  is  necessary,  shewing  more 
definitely  how  these  subjects  are  taught,  it  will  suffice  to  take  several  subjects,  and  gi?e  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  the  teaching  ibr  them  alone.  Natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  mathematics  will 
perhaps  serve  the  purpose.     (Translated  from  the  official  programmes). 

Natural  History. 

Age  12  to  13. — Elemenf'try  notions  :  Preliminary  considerations.  Kingdoms.  Distinction  between  gross  matter  and  living 
beings.  Study  o/  the  human  /xx/^^— Digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  assimilation,  alimentation.  The 
nervous  system.  Sense  or^ns.  L^motion.  ClaHniJication  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Mammifera— their 
characters  and  divisions.  Alimentation — domestic  species,  cattle  ;  savage  species  ;  game  ;  the  doe.  The  animals 
serviceable  to  man.  Industry — the  ruminants,  leather,  tanning.  Wools.  Various  products.  Amphibia.  Cetacea. 
The  fur  animals.     Various  species. 

Age  13  to  14. — Zoology :  Elementary  course.  Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  Birds.  Character  and  classifications. 
Alimentation.  Domestic  species — the  poultry-yard.  Savage  species.  Industry.  Eggs  and  feathers.  Song. 
Aviaries — various  kinds,  tttptilts — tortoise,  lizard,  serpent.  Bntrachians—Jish,  character  and  classification ; 
fresh-water  fish ;  salt-water  fish.  Articulata  and  annellata.  Useful  insects.  Injurious  insects.  Arachnida. 
Myriapoda.   Crustacea.    Annelids.    Molluscs — alimentary  species,  industrial  species,  various  species.     Zoophytes, 

Age  14  to  \b,--Botany^  Mineralogy,  and  Geology :  Elementary  course.  Botany.  Vegetable  physiolo^.  Functions  of 
nutrition.  Root,  stem,  leaves.  Reproiductive  functions— flower,  fruit,  seed,  germination,  artifacial  reproduction 
of  vegetables.  Classification.  Herborisations  (field  botany).  Alimentary  plants — Cereals,  tubers,  and  roots. 
Fodder.  Vegetables.  The  kitchen-eirden.  Fruits.  Orchard.  Exotic  alimentary  plants,  Industrial  plants. — 
Textile  plants.  Oil-bearing  plants.  Tinctorial  plants.  Timbers  for  construction.  Firewood.  Medicinal  plants. — 
Ornamental  plants.  Mineralogy  —  Preliminary  ideas.  Minerals.  Combustibles.  Common  metals.  Precious 
metals.  Materials  of  construction.  Precious  stones.  Various  minerals.  Geology, — Internal  heat  of  the  earth, — 
The  earth,  its  form,  composition  of  its  crust.  Characters  of  the  rock-fossils.  Classification  of  strata.  Terrestrial 
heat  proper.  Elarthquakes.  Volcanoes.  Thermal  sources.  Artesian  wells.  Origin  and  revolution  of  the  globe, — 
Funoamental  ideas  regarding  the  classification  of  the  surface.  Races  that  have  vanished.  Relative  age  of  some 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe.    Various  deposits.    Modifications  produced  by  wind  and  water.     Risumi. 
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Chemical  and  Physical  Science. 

Age  13  to  14. — Physics  and  cJiemiatry. — Preliminary  ideas.  The  course  must  be  so  directed  as  to  introduce  the  description 
of  simple  important  elements,  pbaenomena,  and  operations.  States  of  matter.  Varions  gases ;  their  weight. 
Atmospheric  pressure.  Fusion.  Solution.  Crystallisation.  Boiling  and  distillation.  Chemical  modifications  of 
matter.  Chemical  solution.  Solvent  action  of  some  acids  upon  metals,  upon  chalk,  etc.  Various  applications, 
engraving,  cleaning,  etc.  Simple  and  compound  bodies.  Combustion  in  air,  and  in  oxygen.  Slow  oxidation. 
Water.  Atmospheric  air.  Historisal  conceptions  as  to  the  discoveries  which  constituted  the  starting-point  cf 
chemistry.    (Lavoisier,  etc.) 

Age  14  to  15— PAy«Kr«.— Constitution  of  bodies.  Universal  attraction.  Gravity.  Fall  of  bodies.  (Experimental.)  Weight 
of  bodies.  Weighing.  Specific  weight  (flask  method).  General  properties  of  solids.  Ltquids.^Vrmciple  of 
Pascal.  Elements  of  hydrostatics.  Principle  of  Archimedes.  Areometers.  Communicating  vessels.  Properties 
of  Ooues. — Law  of  Mariotte.  Atmospheric  pressure.  Barometers  and  their  use.  Pneumatic  machine  and  com- 
pression pump.  Aspiration  pump.  Syphon.  Aerostats.  Heat. — Dilatation.  Thermometers.  Changes  in  the 
state  of  bodies.  Ebullition.  Thermal  conductivity.  Radiation  of  heat  in  friction  and  in  impact.  Produotlon 
of  cold.    Electricity. — Tensional  electricity  and  ordinary  electric  machine.    Electrophorus.    Leyden  jar.    Atmos- 

Sherio  electricity.  Galvanic  pile.  Simple  cell  with  one  liquid.  Principal  effects  of  an  electric  current.  Telegraphy. 
Teedle  and  compass.  Acoustics. — Production  of  sound.  Its  velocity.  Echoes.  The  gamut.  Optics. — Luminous 
bodies,  transparent,  opaque,  etc.  Propagation  of  light ;  its  velocity.  Reflexion  of  light  by  plane  mirrors.  Simple 
cases  of  spherical  mirrors.  Refraction ;  its  definition,  and  several  examples.  Decomposition  of  light.  Solar  spectrum. 

Age  14  to  15. — Chemistry. — Compound  and  simple  bodies.  (The  series  of  elements  arranged  according  to  their  atomicity). 
Metals  and  metalloids.  Rules  and  nomenclature  concerning  acids,  oxides,  and  salts  (according  to  the  unitary  and 
atomic  theory).  Hydrogen.  Chlorine,  and  hyrochloric  acid.  Iodine  and  bromine.  Oxygen  and  sulphur.  Com- 
bustion.  Respiration.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphuric  acid.  Nitrogen.  Atmospheno  air.  Ammonia.  Nitrjo 
acid.  Ordinary  and  amorphous  phosphorus.  Properties  and  use  of  phosphorus.  Carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  carbonic 
acid.  General  composition  of  organic  matters.  Their  combustion.  Silicon.  Study  of  metals  and  of  their 
principal  oxides,  salts,  and  alloys. 

Mathematics. 

Special  for  Classic  Pupils. 

Age  14  to  15. — Algebra. — Algebraic  calculation  applied  to  expressions,  whole  or  fractional.  Solution  of  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  of  one  or  more  unknowns.    Problems. 

Age  15  to  16. — Calculation  of  roots  of  the  second  degree;  varions  exercises  ;  problems;  discussion.  Progressions  md 
logarithms.    (Compound  interest  and  annuities. 

Age  14  to  15. — Oeomeiry. — Plane  geometry,  as  far  as  proportional  lines  inclusive.  Areas  of  rectilineal  figures.  Proportions 
or  equal  ratios. 

Age  15  to  16. — Revision  of  the  proceeding.  End  of  plane  geometry.  Geometry  of  three  dimensions,  omitting  supplemen- 
tary trihedra,  and  spherical  triangles. 

Special  for  Pupils  of  the  Industrial  Schools, 
Age  3  to  15. — Algebra.,  and  geometry  the  same  as  for  classic  pupils. 

Age  4  to  15. — Medianics :  Elementary  course,  comprising  the  study  of  forces,  of  work,  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  simple 

machines,  and  the  description  of  prime  movers. 
In  reeard  to  languages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  15  to  16  the  studies  are  as  follows  : — 

Latin. — Systematic  study  of  subordinate  propositions.     The  analysis  and  scansion  of  the  lyric  measures.     Exercises  in 

prosody.     Interpretation,  or  analytic  and  philologio  reading  of  snch  authors  as  Sallust,  Cicero  (the  orations  and 

philosophic  discoarses),  Pliny  (the  panegyric  of  Trajan),  Virgil,  Horace  (several  odes,  epistles,  or  satires).     Fluent 

reading.     Exorcises.     Translations.     Recitation.     Mythology  and  Roman  antiquities,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 

thoroughly  understanding  the  authors. 
Oreek  Orammar.  — Revision  of  the  most  difficult  parts.     Complete  syntax.     Interpretation  of  such  authors  as  Xenophon, 

Herodotus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus.     Fluent  reading  of  a  very  easy  author.     Exercises.     Translations. 
Oerman  Beading. — Recitation.  Conversational  exercises.  Syntax  and  analvsis  of  the  compound  sentence.  Interpretation 

of  selected  pieces  from  easy  authors,  in  prose  and  verse.     Translation  of  French  into  German.      Exercises. 

Translations.    Compositions  on  easy  subjects. 

The  studies  in  Latin  commence  at  the  age  of  0  years  ;  those  in  Greek  at  12  ;  and  those  in  German 
at  II.  Although  the  whole  course  is  not  shewn,  sufficient  has  been  given  to  indicate  its  character.  It  is 
ob?iou8  in  reviewing  the  above  that  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good  secondary  education  is  given  in 
Switserland  as  it  is  not  here.  This  will  be  more  strongly  felt  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  remembered 
that  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  passed  through  such  an  education  themselves,  and  hare 
then  qualified  themselves  as  specialists.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  consideration  of  the  character 
of  this  education,  that  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  schools  is  adequate  for  thoroughly  teachinsr 
the  yarious  subjects.  The  schools  are  provided  with  very  fine  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and 
also  with  fine  natural  history  museums. 

11.  Conclusion, — Bearing  in  mind  that  the  teachers  of  Swiss  schools  are  more  highly  trained  than 
they  are  in  this  State,  and  comparing  the  preceding  programmes  with  the  work  done  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  evident  that  the  educational  opportunities  are  much  greater 
lor  children  in  Switzerland,  than  they  are  for  children  here. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Primary  Education  in  Germany  and  other  Countries  of  Europe. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — In  examining  the  educational  system  of  a  country  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
how  far  its  features  are  applicable  elsewhere,  the  scheme  of  social  organisation  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Switzerland  and  America  are  thoroughly  democratic ;  their  lowest  to  their  highest  forms  of  education  are, 
at  least  theoretically,  for  the  people  as  a  whole  ;  in  some  states  the  education  is  free,  up  to  and  inclusive 
of  the  University ;  their  military  organisations  are  also  on  democratic  lines ;  personal  freedom  and 
personal  opportunity  are,  at  least  in  the  latter  country,  very  great.  Swiss  children,  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  are  assumed,  in  so  far  as  an  educational  system  can  assume  it,  to  have  the  equal  regard  of 
the  State. 

In  a  purely  democratic  educational  system,  the  initial  stages  of  education  must  either  be  absolutely 
identical  or  officially  regarded  as  equally  efficient  in  qualifying  for  ail  forms  of  higher  education. 
Specialisation  in  given  directions  is  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  and  freedom  to  select  a  career  kept 
open,  till  primary  education  is  closed. 

The  Oerman  educational  system  does  not  fulfil  this  democratic  condition :  it  demands  a  somewhat 
early  decision  as  to  career,  at  least  as  regards  those  careers  which  are  supposed  to  require  a  Bpeciallj 
classical  or  a  specially  scientific  education ;  and  it  demands  also  an  early  decision  as  to  whether  one 
intends  to  be  an  artisan,  or  to  follow  a  professional  calling. 

On  this  account  the  elementary  education  of  Germany  presents  distinct  features,  which  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 

The  education  ))rovided  in  the  ordinary  Volktschulen  (Folkschools,  or  popular  primary  schools),  is 
supposed  to  qualify  for  ordinary  or  unskilled  labour,  etc.  To  be  equipped  for  skilled  labour,  one  must 
go  on  Yo  the  Forthildunasschulen  (continuation  schools)  of  various  kinds — that  is,  after  leaving  the 
volksschule.  For  the  higher  callings,  the  educational  equipment  is  through  preparatory  schoola 
(Yorschulen),  the  progymnasiums,  etc.,  following  on  afterwards  to  the  Bealschulen  or  Qymnasien. 

This  conception  of  an  educational  system  is  adapted  to  a  community  where  the  movement  is 
mainly  in  horizontal  planes,  as  it  were,  of  the  social  strata ;  where  the  artisan  class  in  general  remain 
artisans — i.e.,  it  is  suitable  to  an  old  established  community  not  essentially  democratic  in  its  tendency, 
and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  a  country  where  the  movement  is  freely  vertical  as  in  America. 

Thus  in  its  detail  the  German  system  is  not  organised  appropriately  for  democratic  communities, 
where  the  popular  primary  school  ought  to  be  really  preparatory  for  all  higher  forms  of  education. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  excellent  system,  as  will  later  appear,  and  witn  some  modification  it  can  be  adapted 
to  a  democratic  community. 

In  dealing  with  a  State  system,  it  must  first  be  definitely  settled  whether  it  is  to  be  democratic  or 
not.  If  the  system  is  to  aim  at  giving  everj^  child  in  the  community  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  whatever 
position  his  talents  will  allow,  then  the  American  and  Swiss  ideals  must  govern  us,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  the  French.  It  is  still  a  problem  as  to  how  early  it  is  desirable  to  allow  specialisation  in  a  State 
system,  and  only  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  will  be  positive  in  regard  to 
it.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  tendency  and  features  of  change  in  all  modern  education  are  in 
the  direction  of  giving  all  classes  of  the  community  equal  opportunities  of  achieving  through  education 
what  is  possible  with  their  character  and  natural  endowment.  This  tendency  is  recognised  by  some  of 
the  ablest  educationists  of  Germany  as  a  distinct  advance. 

Another  feature  of  modern  significance  in  German  education  is  the  adaptation  to  the  rapidly 
changing  circumstances  of  the  modern  world.  Science  is  playing  a  part  in  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  daily  increasing  significance,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  the  classical  basis  for  all 
higher  education  can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  its  original  form.  The  reform  movement  in  Germany 
has  affirmed  this,  in  the  recent  pronouncement^  as  regards  the  equality  of  privileges  of  the  three  forms 
of  secondary  education. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  German  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  commence 
their  work  at  18  or  19,  after  a  good  special  education  qualifying  them  for  that  office,  in  which  training  in 
teaching  constitutes  an  important  element.  This  secondary  education  is  given  by  men  of  still  higher 
education — almost  without  exception  men  of  University  training, — whose  period  of  education  usually 
extends  till  they  are  30  years  of  age,  and  who  are  specialists  in  the  branches  they  teach. 

2.  The  development  of  German  elementary  education, — Popular  education  in  Germany  practically 
commenced  with  Luther's  exhortations  in  regard  to  the  education  of  children  (1524),  and  the  work  of 
Melanchthon  in  editing  school-books,  and  actively  undertaking  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education, 
labours  that  won  for  him  the  title  "  Praeceptor  Germania?.'*     It  is  nearly  200  years  ago  (1713)  since 

Frederick 

*  By  the  Royal  decree  of  26th  November,  1900  :  "With  regard  to  the  question  of  privileges,  the  principle  to  bo 
observed  that  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the  Oberrealschule,  shall  be  deemed  equal  in  respect  of  ceneral 

intellectual  culture ;  consequently  tttfps  art  to  be  taken  to  extend  the  prhnlege  of  instittUiona  with  a  non-dassical 

curriculum.     This  is  the  best  means  of  raising  the  repute,  and  increasing  attendance  at  these  institutions,  and  of  bringing 
about  a  wider  spread  of  modern  and  practical  subjects.     .     .     .     /'—(Signed)  Wilhelm  R. 
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Frederick  William  I  o{  Prussia  immediately  upon  ascending  the  throne  proclaimed  "evangelical-reformed  ** 
regulations  concerning  inspection,  the  gymnasia,  and  schools,  etc.;  and  in  1717  he  directed  that,  where 
schools  existed,  all  children  should  attend.  At  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war  (1763),  Frederick 
the  G-reat  directed  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school  at  5  and  attend  till  adequately  educated 
(13-14),  but  this  law  was  not  made  even  fairly  efficient  until  about  1794,  when  Frederick  William  II 
determined  the  responsibility  of  providing  schools  by  a  general  statute  (Allgemeines  Landrecht). 
Frederick  William  III  (1797-1840),  after  his  humiliation  by  Napoleon  I,  made  strenuous  efforts  at 
improving  popular  education,  sending  G-ermans  to  Pestalozzi*s  school  in  Switzerland  and  introducing 
teachers  from  other  countries.  Before  1820,  town  and  country  schools  had  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  directing  boards  (8chu1deputationen,  Schulvorstdnde)  and  education  was  made  a  department 
of  atate  (Ministerium  der  Geistlichen,  Unterrichts,— und  Medizinal-Angelegenheiten  in  Prussia; 
l^inisterium  des  Kultus  und  offent lichen  Unterrichts  in  Saxony.) 

In  1825  the  obligation  of  school  attendance  was  more  strongly  enforced,  the  duties  of  school 
administrations  and  provincial  school  boards  defined  (Schulregieruugen  und  Provinzialschulkollegien). 
In  1850  regular  teachers  were  made  civil  servants,  and  elementary  education  was  attempted  to  be  made 
free,  this  being  consummated  in  1888. 

In  1872  the  state,  under  the  school  supervision  law  (Schulaufsichtgesetz),  asserted  the  right  to 
the  supervision  of  all  schools.  This  general  supervision  under  a  department  of  highly-educated  leaders 
of  broad  culture  and  sympathies,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  public  interest. 

The  system  of  administration  is  decentralised  in  each  province  by  the  creation  of  administrationa 
(Regierungen),  these  being  divided  in  sections  (Abteilungen),  the  personnel  of  the  sections  consisting  of 
several — three  or  four— councillors  (Schulrato).  These  are  civil  servants,  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  provincial  school  board  (ProvinzialschulkoUogiura),  the  members  of  which,  also 
known  as  Schulriite,  generally  number  four  or  five.  There  are  about  three  administrative  centres  to  a 
province,  and  about  sixteen  districts  (Schulkreise)  under  each  administrative  centre.  This  ensures 
thorough  attention  to  the  wants  of  each  district. 

3.  Character  of  German  elementary  education. — ^Tho  German  elementary  school  is  good,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  range  of  its  curriculum  as  because  its  teachers  are  proper Iv  educated  and  trained, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  teach  before  passing  through  a  special  preparing  and  training  school.  They 
therefore  teach  well,  as  is  generally  admitted.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  theory  and.  practice  of 
teaching  has  been  ably  studied  in  Germany  for  many  years  past. 

The  following  is  an  expression  of  opinion  from  fiussia  as  to  the  character  of  the  German 
elementary  teacher,  and  German  education: — 

"  The  German  teacher  is  a  man  of  short  stature  but  of  great  mental  calibre He  is 

preparing  the  most  startling  surprises The  English  had  hardly  expected  to  cope  so  soon  with 

an  equal  competition  in  industry,  commerce,  etc but  their  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  to  the 

fact  that  the  Germans    ....    were  surpassing  them  in  many  ways We  must  give  the 

most  earnest  attention  to  the  effect  of  G-erman  school  education."  ^ 

Belgium  opinion  is  equallv  flattering  according  to  the  following  testimony : — 
Baron  de  Haulleville,  of  Belgium,  in  an  article  on  the  Germans  in  Brussels,  writes: — '^The 
elementary  schools  of  Germany,  are  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  Europe.    Children  there  learn  to  fear  G-od 

and  respect  authority Combine  the  marvellous  system  of  technical  education,  with  this 

education  in  the  elementary  schools  and  with  disciplinary  training,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  the  present 
power  of  Germany,  political  and  economic,  with  its  future  inevitable  consequences.*' 

Mr.  E.  M.  Eield,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  London^  England,  says : — 

''The  great  strength  of  the  latter  (i.e.,  the  German  teacher)  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  his  power  of 
exposition  and  his  appreciation  of  his  own  language  and  literature — a  direction  in  which  the  average 
English  teacher  is  perhaps  least  strong.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  on  the  one  hand  with  his 
facility  in  expression,  his  ability  to  expound  a  piece  of  literature  in  all  its  lights,  to  discourse  on  a  passage 
of  history  or  a  point  in  geography  or  science ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  care  ho  takes  to  inculcate 
respect  for  the  mother-tongue  upon  his  pupils. 

"He  has  often  a  Yery  heavy  burden  of  work — more  than  he  can  possibly  do  well ;  but  even  when 
the  state  of  his  exercise  books  and  other  indications  shew  that  he  does  not  adequately  perform  his  whole 
task,  he  is  nevertheless  able  to  hold  his  class  attentive  as  soon  as  he  begins  an  oral  lesson.  The  eager 
faces  and  engrossed  expression  of  the  children  in  the  best  schools  impress  themselves  on  the  observer's 
memory. 

"  In  good  schools  he  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  what 
matters  most^  ^ 

And  speaking  of  the  aim  of  the  elementary  school  Mr.  Eield  says  also : — 

"  The  expansion  of  head  and  heart  is  the  common  aim,  and  interest  the  common  instrument,  of  all 
intellectual  work. 

''It  follows  that  a  limited  curriculum  is  sufficient.  It  is  wrong  to  set  high  value  upon  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  ethical  and  intellectual  thoroughness.  Much  detail  in 
geography  and  history,  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  a  free  range  of  subjects,  are  not  in  themselves 
important.  Teachers  capable  of  thorough  ethical  and  intellectual  treatment  of  their  work  are  the  first 
necessity,  men  who  know  how  to  free  themselves  from  all  that  is  petty,  and  yet  see  that  every  detail 
needs  care ;  then  a  choice  of  work  that  can  really  be  done,  and  which  forms  a  harmonious  whole."  ^ 

4.  Curriculum  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Dresden. — In  order  to  acquire  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Saxony  it  is  necessary  to  review  one  of  the  official 
programmes.  Eor  that  purpose  we  take  that  of  the  evangelical,  that  is  the  Lutheran,  schools  of  the  city 
of  Dresden.  (Evangelischen  Bezirksschuleu  der  Stadt,  Dresden,  1900.)  The  following  is  the  time-table 
of  these  schools,  the  ages  being  as  noted.  The 


1  HOBOE  BPEMH   (Novoe  Vremya),  29th  January,  1898. 
'  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Suhjectt|  voL  9,  p.  303. 
lh\d,t  p.  3l?, 
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The  time-table  for  the  Bezirkpschulen  (District  Elementary  Schools)  of  Dresden  is  as  follows  : — 
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III  exhibiting  tho  details  of  the  curpiculQm,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  official 
programme,  which  is  the  joint  work  of  the  llojal  District  Inspector  of  Schools  (Der  konigliche  Bezirks- 
schuiinspektor)  and  tho  directors  of  tho  schools  (Die  Direktoren  dcr  Bezirksschulen)^  Jt  may  be  said 
that  in  Sections  5  to  24  the  Programme  of  the  Evangelical  Schools  (Bezirksschulen)  of  Dresden  is 
practically  outlined  in  detail. 

5.  Religion. — Some  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  programme  of  religious  teaching,  both  in  respect  of 
biblical  history  and  the  catechism,  is  given  in  Chapter  XV,  Section  G,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 
The  instruction  very  thoroughly  embraces  both  elements. 

The  object  of  the  religious  instruction  is  explicitly  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  religious  instruction  in  the  Folk-school  shall  educate  the  children  in  the  true  fear  of  God 
through  the  imparting^  of  the  main  outlines  of  sacred  history  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
(Heilslehre),  etc. 

(2)  The  instruction  shall  embrace  the  biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  tho 
explanation  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  Catechism. 

The  details  need  not  bo  given.  Tho  time  devoted,  as  shewn  in  the  programme  hereinafter.  Tho 
biblical  history  covers  a  wide  area.  The  following  programme  of  the  8th,  7th,  and  6th  classes  will  shew 
the  treatment.  A  verse  of  Scripture  or  of  a  hymn  is  learnt  and  repeated  with  each  story.  The  first  few 
words  only  of  the  verse  are  given. 

8//i  Class.  (4  lessons  of  40  minutes  each,  per  week): — 1.  The  Creation.  (But  our  God  is  in  the 
heavens)  2.  Abraham  and  Lot.  (Blessed  are  the  meek.)  3.  Joseph.  (Be  devout  and  upright.) 
4.  Jacob  in  Egypt.  (Thou  shalt  rise  in  the  presence  of  a  grey  head.)  5.  The  birth  of  Moses. 
(Call  upon  me  in  trouble.)  G.  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian.  (Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.) 
7.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt.  (Hymn  4G4,  1  and  2.  Wake  up  my  heart.)  8.  The  birth  of  Jesus. 
(Let  us  love  Him.)  9.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East.  (Hymn  464,  8.)  10.  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
(Hymn  404,  9.)  11.  The  marriage  at  Cana.  (Cast  all  your  care  upon  Him.)  12.  The  feeding 
of  the  5,000.  (All  eyes  wait  upon  Thee.)  13.  The  Widow  of  Nain*s  son.  (Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden),  14.  The  Good  Samaritan.  (Blessed  are  the  merciful.) 
15.  Christ  blessing  the  Children.  (Let  little  children  come  unto  me.)^ 
7th  Class.  (4  lessons  of  40  minutes  each,  per  week) : — I.  The  Creation.*  2.  The  Fall.  3.  Abraham*8 
journey  to  Egypt.  4.  Abraham  and  Lot.**  5.  Joseph.*  6.  Birth  of  Moses.*  7.  Moses  in  the 
Jisnd  of  Midian.*  8.  Moses  before  Pharoah.  9.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt.*  10.  The  Giving  of 
the  Law.  11.  Ruth.  12.  Hannah  and  Samuel.  13.  The  birth  of  Jesus.*  14.  The  Wise  Men 
from  the  East.*  15.  The  flight  to  Egypt.  10.  Jesus  in  the  Temple*  17.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 
18.  The  Marriage  of  Cana*  19.  The  feeding  of  the  6,000.*  20.  The  Widow  of  Nain's  Son.* 
21.  The  Storm  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  22.  The  Good  Samaritan.*  23.  Jesus  blesses  the 
Children.*  24.  The  death  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  The  liesurrection  of  Jesus. 
6th  Class.  (3  hour  lessons  weekly^  —1.  The  Creation  cf  the  World.^  2.  The  Fall."  3.  Noah. 
4.  Abraham's  journey  to  Egypt.*  5.  Isaac's  marriage.  6.  Jacob  and  Esau.  7.  Moses* 
birth  and  flight.®  8.  Moses  at  Horeb.  9.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt.®  10.  The  giving 
of  the  Law.®  11.  The  Golden  Calf.  12.  Moses'  death.  Joshua.  13.  Ruth.*  14.  Hannah 
and  Samuel.*  15.  Saul  becomes  Xing.  16.  David  and  Goliath.  17.  David  becomes  King. 
IS.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  19.  The  birth  of  Jesus.®  20.  The  Wise  Men  from 
the  East.®  21.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.*  22.  The  Centurion  of  Capernaum.  23.  Bethesda. 
24.  Peter  fishing.  25.  The  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.*  26.  The  ten  lepers.  27.  The 
Prodigal  Son.  28.  The  liich  Man  and  Lazarus.  29.  The  unfaithful  Steward.  30.  Jesus* 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  31  Jesus  in  Gethsemane.  32.  Jesus  before  Annas.  33.  Jesus  before 
Pilate.  34.  Jesus' death  and  burial.*  35.  Jesus' Resurrection*  .36.  Jesus' ascension  to  Heaven. 
Reviewing  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  lessons  refer  to  both  the  previous  ones,  and 
others  to  the  one  of  the  preceding  class.  This  system  is  followed  throughout.  It  is  known  as  "  Wieder- 
holung "  (recapitulation) ;  but  it  is  a  recapitulation  with  development,  and  thus  is  well  calculated  to 
ensure  thorougn  acquirement  of  the  material  of  instruction.  In 
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The  lessons  in  Classes  VII  and  VIII  last  generally  from  30-40  minutes  only,  not  one  hour  as  the  other  lessons* 

Wilhelm  Bmmmer,  Dresden,  1900. 

The  passage  in  brackets  is  from  the  German  (Luther's)  Bible;  fhe  English  trans^atioi)  is  not  followed. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  these  items  are  included  in  tho  preceding  programme, 

These  items  are  included  in  the  preceding  programme. 

These  items  are  included  in  both  the  preoediog  programmes. 
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In  the  6th  Class  there  are  two  hours  of  biblical  history,  and  one  hour  of  catechism  per  week.  The 
Ten  Commandments  are  treated,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  what  is  commanded,  while  what  is  forbidden 
is  but  briefly  referred  to,  since  it  is  held  that  if  one  has  learnt  to  love  the  good,  the  evil  can  easily  be 
avoided. 

In  the  4/A  Class,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  history  to  the  New  Testament  history — "  history 
of  redemption**  (Heilsgeschichte) — is  pointed  out,  and  short  geographical  sketched  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Christ  are  given. 

To  the  catechism  two  hours  are  now  given  per  week,  as  well  as  two  hours  to  biblical  history. 

The  drd  Class  is  much  the  same.  In  the  2nd  Clnss  a  short  introduction  concerning  the  origini 
value,  character,  translation,  and  division  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given. 

In  the  1st  Class  the  teaching  refers  to  modern  "atheism**  (G-ottesleugnung),  materialism,  etc. ; 
to  "the  superstitions  of  the  present  time,  spiritism"  (von  Aberglauben  der  Gegenwart,  Spiritismus)  ;  to 
the  sacred  observance  of  an  oath  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  relations  of  masters,  Bervants, 
authorities ;  to  our  duties  to  the  sick ;  to  purity  in  word  and  deed  ;  to  property ;  to  truthfulness  in  public 
matters  ;  to  contentment  and  gratitude  ;  and  to  the  extension  of  Christianity,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  a  scheme  of  religious  teaching  presupposes  that  all  participants  are  Protestant  (the  programme 
is,  as  said,  from  the  Lutheran  evangelical  schools),  and  could  not  be  adopted  in  mixed  schools ;  at  least, 
in  BO  far  as  the  catechism  is  concerned. 

Although  what  has  preceded  is  not  in  any  way  exhaustive,  it  will  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  religioua 
element  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  schools. 


6.  Qermatij  i.e.,  the  mother-tongue. — The  aim  here  is  twofold,  viz. : — 


(a)  To  accustom  the  children  to  an  accurate  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  language. 

(b)  To  achieve  this  end  by  attention  to  speaking  (observation,  repetition,  elocution),  to  reading 
(literature),  and  to  writing  (orthography,  grammar,  composition,  etc.). 

The  instruction  is  classified  as 

A.     (i)  Intuitional  instruction. 
A.    (ii)  Becitation. 

A.  (iii)  Exercises  in  speaking  (elocution). 

B.  Heading ;  and 

C.  Writing. 

The  object  of  the  intuitional  instruction  is  to  make  the  perceptions  of  the  children  clear — to  regulate  and 
extend  them,  so  that  their  power  of  expressing  themselves  shall  be  well-developed,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  learn  to  speak  thoughtfully  and  to  think  accurately.  In  treating  each  subject,  endeavour  is  made  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  the  children's  perceptions,  touching  but  briefly  on  matters  that  are  unessential,  or 
are  already  known,  but  making  the  pupils  grasp  new  matter  through  clear,  short  sentences.  The 
roportance  of  leading  them  to  make  direct  observations  and  to  freely  express  their  own  thoughts  is 
strongly  accentuated.  The  dispositions  of  the  children  should  be  developed,  it  is  held,  by  referring  their 
attention  to  the  beauties  and  adaptations  of  Nature  and  natural  objects,  and  by  the  employment  of 
suitable  anecdotes,  fables,  stories,  verses,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  matter  on  the  perception  and 
memory. 

In  the  Sth  Class,  in  which  there  are  4  lessons  of  40  minutes  each,  the  preliminary  exercises  are : — 

(a)  Calling  the  Christian  and  surname;  place  of  residence ;  holding  up  the  right  and  left  hands; 
indicating  various  directions,  such  as  above,  below,  before,  behind ;  pointing  out  and  giving  the 
names  of  various  things  about  the  room  ;  and  so  on. 

(b)  Conversations  restricted  to  the  most  important  phsBuomena  of  the  particular  season  of  the  year. 
Stres^s  is  not  laid  upon  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  given,  but  only  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction  in  the  language.  While  it  is  left  absolutely  to 
the  teacher  to  replace  it  by  any  other  he  may  think  fit,  the  following  programme  is  officially 
recommended : — 

Spring:  1.  The  daisy.     2.  The  tulip.     3.  The  cherry.     4.  The  bird-nest.     6.  The  lamb. 
Summer  :  6.  The  bee.     7.  The  butterfly.     8.  The  whortleberry.    9.  The  meadow.     10.  The 

fish.     11.  The  garden.     12.  The  field. 
Autumn  :  13.  The  apple.     14.  The  forest.     15.  The  hare.     16.  The  village.     17.  The  horse. 

18.  The  Cow. 
Winter:    19.  The  dwelling-house.     20.  The  house  dog.      21.  The  cat.     22.  The  clock. 

23.  Water.     24.  The  human  body. 

In  connection  with  these  lessons,  simple  things  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  children,  or  parts  of  more  difficult 
ones  are  to  be  sketched. 

In  the  7th  Class  the  lessons  are  of  the  same  duration.  Noteworthy  actual  physical  bodies,  their 
living  forms,  their  significance  for  us,  are  to  constitute  the  special  material  for  consideration ;  and,  in 
order  to  develope  the  faculty  of  comparison,  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  their  points  of  similarity  and 
difference.  The  sentences  used  must  be  continually  developed,  as  regards  richness  of  content  and 
definitiveness.  Thus,  for  example,  the  exercises  in  the  mother-tongue  are  required  to  illustrate  the 
mandatory  and  questioning  forms,  and  should  include  two  prominent  ideas,  etc. 

The  instruction  is  made  illustrative  of  the  season  of  the  year,  as  before ;  thus,  the  following  is  the 
programme : — 

Spring  :  1 .  The  Spring.     2.  The  apple-tree.     3.  The  violet.     4.  The  cockchafer.     5.  Daisy  and  larch. 

G.  The  sheep.     7.  Thc-cuckoo.     8.  Garden  and  field.     9.  Meadow  and  forest. 
Summer:   10.  Summer.     11.  The  cock.     12.  Bee  and  butterfly.     13.  Horse  and  cow.     14.  Dog  and  cat. 

15.  The  storm.     16.  Water.     17.  Eye.     18.  Miller  and  baker. 

Autumn:  10.  The  Autumn.  20.  Fruit.  21.  The  stork.  22.  Hunter  and  fisher.  23.  Stonemason  and 
carpenter.     24.  Joiner  and  smith.     25.  Hill  and  valley.     20.  Moon  and  stars.     27.  The  seasons. 

Winter:  28.  Winter.  29.  Christmas-time.  30.  Snow  and  ice.  31.  Birds  in  winter.  32.  The 
dwejling-house.     33.  TbQ  family,    3i.  The  human  body,    35.  Food  and  clothing.     36.  The  clock. 

It 
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It  will  be  obserred  tbat,  as  in  tbe  case  of  biblical  bistorj,  there  is  repetition  of  a  number  of  the 
subjects.  This  also  was  indicated  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  programmes  of  Switierlaod  in  regard 
to  tne  object-lessons  (le90Ds  des  choses).  These  object-lesson r,  treated  so  as  to  be  lessons  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  are  a  feature  in  European  teaching  (see  the  JSwias  programmes).  They  are  by  no  means 
identically  drafted  in  different  schools,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  programme  from  the  Prussian 
Bchools,  quoted  by  Mr.  Field,  before  referred  to. 


Eastsr  to  Harvest. 


FirH  Year. 

1.  The  Schoobx>oin  and  its  Furnitare. 

2.  Materiftla  used  in  the  schooL 

8.  The  Dwelling-hoase. 

4.  The  Sitting-room. 

5.  The  Kitchen. 

6.  Cellar  and  Kooms. 

7.  The  Cat. 

a  TheMouie. 

9.  Farm  Buildings. 

10.  The  Stork. 

11.  The  Farmyard. 


Secotul  Year. 

1.  Same  subject. 

2.  Spring. 

3.  Marsh  Marigold. 

4.  The  Blind  Nettle. 

5.  The  Cuckoo. 
a.  Cockchafer. 

7.  Boy  and  Bird's  Nest. 

8.  House-building. 

9.  Wayfarer  and  Lark. 

10.  The  Summer. 

11.  The  Harvest. 


Harvest  to  Michaelmas. 


First  Year. 


Second  Year, 


12.  Pug  and  Spitz. 

13.  The  Garden. 

14.  The  Arbour. 

15.  Fruit  Trees. 

16.  Flowers. 

17.  Vegetables. 

18.  The  Village. 

19.  The  Peasant. 


12.  The  Com  Flower 

13.  (vardening. 

14.  TheButterEy. 

15.  The  Swallow. 

16.  BinisandOwL 

17.  The  Frog. 

18.  Fishes. 

19.  Bees. 


Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 


First  Year. 

20.  Mare  and  Foal. 

21.  The  Goat 

22.  The  Cow. 
2S.  The  Sheep. 

24.  Chickens. 

25.  Doves. 

S6.  Ducks  and  Geese. 

27.  The  Swan. 

28.  Church  and  Tower. 

29.  Rivers,  Bridges,  and  Ships. 

30.  Tbe  Mill. 

31.  Water  and  Fishing. 


Second  Yeai, 


20.  Har>'cst. 

21.  The  Fruit  Harvest 
22    Shepherd  and  Flock. 
2.1.  Dog  and  Goat 

24.  Dog  and  Children. 

25.  The  PoUto  Harvest 

26.  Vineyard. 

27.  The  Peasant  and  the  Tilling  of  the  Jjuid. 

28.  Fox  and  Duck. 

29.  The  Donkey. 
.30.  Winter. 

31.  1  he  Fir  Tree  and  Christmas. 


Christmas  to  Kaster. 


First  Year, 

82.  The  Raven. 

33.  The  Forest. 

34.  The  Wild  Animals  of  the  Forest 

35.  Forest  Trees. 

36.  The  Town. 

37.  The  Yearly  Market 

38.  A^arions  Artizans. 

39.  The  Bear. 

40.  The  Elephant 

41.  The  Lion. 

42.  Threshing. 


Second  Year, 


32.  The  Boat 

33.  Hare  and  Sportsman. 

34.  The  Woodpacker. 

35.  The  Wood-cutter,  and  the  Uses  of  Wood. 
.36.  The  Squirrel. 

37.  Snow  and  Ice. 

38.  Sliding  and  Skating. 
.39.  The  Snow  Man. 

40.  Horse  and  Sparrow. 

41.  Child  and  Ox. 

42.  The  Railway. 


The  theory  of  each  lessons  is  that  they  serve  a  triple  purpose,  viz. : — 

(i)  They  awaken  the  perceptions  of  children  to  their  surroundings, 
fii)  They  develope  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  observation,  and  they  arouse  interest, 
(ill)  They  reinforce  and  train  the  power  of  expression  in  language,  so  that  the  children  can  give  an 
account  of  their  thouj^hts  and  ideas.  They  further  maintain  the  unity  of  education — i.e.,  reading — 
and  the  learning  of  the  mother-tongue  is  not  dissociated  from  other  instruction.  This  will  moro 
fullj  appear  as  the  programme  is  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  as  the  later  parts  come  ttnder 
notice. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  interest  and  value  of  such  lessons,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  thorough 
education  of  the  teacher  during  his  professional  training,  and  that  his  literary  ability  is  generally  equal  to 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  of  his  lessons. 


7.  Beeitation. — In  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the  recitation  of  selected  pieces  of  prose  and 
Doetry  serve  to  impress  the  literary  material  on  the  minds  of  the  children.  The  treatment  is  as 
loUowa : — 

(a)  The  selected  pieces  are  first  read,  and  are  then  so  thoroughly  analysed  that,  without  special  effort 

or  waste  of  time,  the  children  understand  and  learn  them. 

(b)  In  classes  VI-IV  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  marks  of  punctuation,  but  in  rlaiees  III~I  stress 
is  Inid  upon  impressive  and  thoughtful  reading. 

(c) 
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(c)  Every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  good  enunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  particularly  of  the 
mutes  (p,  b,  t,  d).  Accurate  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  (long  and  short) 
syllables  has  to  be  attended  to,  the  common  defects  of  speaking  and  the  so-called  school-reading 
tone  (SchuUeseton)  being  avoided. 

(d)  Every  piece  learnt  is  repeated  at  least  once  by  the  whole  class,  so  that  the  children  may  become 
accustomed  to  uniformity  in  speaking,  and  that  errors  may  be  readily  observed. 

(e)  Such  class  has  to  learn  yearly  four  pieces  of  poetry,  and  two  of  prose. 

8.  Speaking. — Exercises  in  speaking  are  a  feature  worthy  of  note,  but  for  these  there  are  not  set 
times.  The  whole  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  oral  expression  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  experiences.  While  it  is  held  to  be  sufficient  in  the  lower  class  for  the  pupil  to  simply 
answer,  in  the  upper  classes  it  is  regarded  as  desirable  for  him  to  give  connected  and  original  replies, 
expressing  his  own  views  and  experience  upon  matters  treated  of  and  learnt.  Exercises  in  oral  redaction 
of  a  short  piece  read  is  recommended,  or  the  pith  of  a  sentence  is  required  to  be  expressed  in  terse  and 
definite  language. 

9.  Beading, — (B)  Conversation,  after  reading  concerninpj  any  subject,  is  required  to  be  brief,  and 
attention  to  mere  details  is  deemed  unnecessary ;  the  logical  relationships  and  fundamental  ideas  are 
regarded  as  moit  important. 

In  the  case  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  following  treatment  of  the  reading  of  the  lessons 
is  recommended  — 

(a)  After  some  preliminary  questions,  the  piece  selected  is  to  be  read  aloud,  and  then  the  reading  is 
repeated,  once  or  several  time.^,  the  childrens'  attention  being  drawn  to  difficult  word-forms. 

(b)  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  the  toacher  is  to  endeavour  to  test  the  industry  of  the 

children  at  their  own  homes,  by  their  ability  to  spell  or  write  the  more  difficult  words,  and 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  form  and  content  of  the  words. 

(c)  The  lessons  are  read  a  sentence  at  a  time,  faults  in  reading  being  carefully  noted  and  corrected. 

(J)  After  a  short  explanation,  the  character  of  which  is  comprehensive  rather  than  descriptive,  the 
class  reads  together.  In  doing  this,  special  attention  is  paid  to  commencing  altogether,  to 
good  expression,  to  a  sharp  distinction  being  made  between  unaccented  and  accented,  short  and 
long  syllables,  to  the  marks  of  punctuation. 

In  the  2rJ  Class,  selections  giving  some  ideas  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  greatest  German 
poets  are  read. 

In  the  Sth  Class,  there  are  ten  half-hour  lessons  per  week,  and  similarly  in  the  7fh  Class,  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  children  in  this  latter  are  asked  to  point  out  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  in 
the  reading  lessons.     They  are  also  taught  the  Latin  alphabet  and  accustomed  to  its  use. 

In  the  6th  Class,  four  hours  weekly  are  given  to  the  reading  lessons.  The  principal  clauses  are 
sought  out,  and  recast  in  the  interrogative  mandatory  forms,  and  form  of  request.  They  are  also,  where 
possible,  cast  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  tenses,  and  anecdotes  are  retold  in  the  first,  second  or 
third  person  of  the  singular  or  plural.   The  comparison  of  the  adjectives  in  the  lessons  are  also  undertaken. 

In  the  5th  Class,  only  three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  the  reading  lessons,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  reading  simultaneously.  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  is  more  developed,  and  the  "  parts  of 
speech  "  and  inflexions  of  the  words.  The  exercises  in  varying  any  account  in  respect  of  tenses,  persons, 
and  method  of  statement  are  much  more  developed. 

In  the4/A  Class,  the  reading  lesson  is  again  reduced  one  hour  (two  hours),  and  it  aims  at  more  perfect 
elocution,  which  is  very  good  in  German  schools.  In  grammar,  the  number  and  case  of  substantives,  the 
persons  and  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and  the  prepositions  are  studied. 

In  the  Srd,  2nd,  and  1st  Classes,  the  lessons  are  two  hours  per  week.  Analysis  is  more  developed, 
the  kinds  of  clauses  being  fully  described,  in  the  Srd  Class,  In  the  two  highest  classes  it  is  endeavoured 
to  overcome  all  mechanical  difficulty  in  regard  to  good  expression,  and  the  children  are  exercised  in 
reading  aloud  in  a  fluent  and  expressive  manner,  but  without  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  style,  or  a 
style  unnatural  to  children.  The  logical  review  of  the  rending  and  grammar  is  still  more  advanced.  In 
the  final  year  regard  is  had  to  what  is  called  **  Eealstoffe  "  or  "  Kealien,*'  the  reading  selections  furnishing 
the  required  material. 

10.  ^r//iwy.— Children  are  taught  to  write  in  both  the  German  and  the  Latin  script  forms.  The 
general  aim  of  ihe  writing  lessons  is  to  educate  the  children  in  the  proper  use  of  the  written  language. 
It  is  required  that  the  lessons  shall  acquaint  the  children  with  the  German  vocabulary  and  grammar, 
bring  to  their  consciousness  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  language,  and  develope  in  this  way  a  literary 
appreciation  thereof  (das  Spracbgefiihl  zu  entwickeln).  The  rules  are  put  in  the  briefest  possible  form 
and  restricted  to  essentials,  and  may  be  given  explicitly,  or  implicitly  (i.<?.,  by  way  of  examples).  The 
written  forms  of  letters,  etc.,  are  made  with  extreme  care  on  the  blackboard,  and  writing  from  dictations 
is  carefully  corrected.  From  the  outlet,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
power  of  expression  ;  and  they  are  required  to  write  out  their  own  thoughts  upon  subjects  taken  from  the 
range  of  things  which  come  under  their  direct  observation. 

The  writing  lesson  is  thus  divided,  as  it  were,  into  three  sections,  viz  : — 

(1)  Grammar,  in  the  wider  sense  (Sprachlehre). 

(2)  "Writing,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

(3)  Composition. 

These  lessons  start,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  even  in  the  %th  Class,  Words  are  divided  into 
syllables,  and  these  into  letters.  The  nouns  and  articles  are  written  out.  8ingle  words  and  little  phrases 
are  dictated  or  written  upon  the  blackboard.  This  class  has  not  yet  exercises  in  composition,  but  the 
children  learn  to  write  the  large  and  small  letters  of  the  German  alphabet. 

The  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by  following  these  three  divisions  through  the  several  classes 
from  the  7th  upward. 

IL 
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11.  Qrammar. — In  this  subject  the  development  is  as  follows : — 

Ith  Class, — The  simple  sentence  and  its  parts ;  singular  and  plural  of  tho  substantive.  The  throo 
genders.  The  definite  article.  The  composition  of  a  sentence.  Its  substantive,  adjective,  and 
verb.     Word-formation  (Wortbildung).^     The  diminutive  affixes.     Vowel  modification. 

6th  Class. — The  four  forms  of  a  simple  sentence,  viz.,  the  declaratory,  interrogatory,  volitional  and 
mandatory.^  The  subject.  The  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular  and  plural.  The  predicate. 
The  verb  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  and  its  future.  The  auxiliaries.  The  developmeut  of 
the  passive  forms  of  verbs.  Tho  adjective  and  its  comparison.  Compound  word- building, 
compound  substantives.     Prefixes,  affixes,  and  stems  of  words.     Vowel-modification. 

5th  Class. — The  extended  simple  sentence.  The  extensions.  The  substantive,  its  siogular  and 
plural  in  the  four  cases.  Possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns.  Some  of  the  prepositions. 
Word-building.    Recapitulation  and  extension  of  the  work  in  tho  previous  class.   Word-familiea. 

^th  Class. — Eecapitulation  and  extension  of  preceding  work.  Declination  and  conjugation. 
Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  The  adverb.  The  preposition,  with  examples.  Word- 
building  and  families  of  words. 

Srd  Class, — The  compound  sentence.  Conjunctions.  Cases  governed  by  various  verbs.  The 
propositions.     Subordinate  clauses,  etc. 

2nd  Class. — Analysis  is  much  more  developed  in  this  class.  The  combining  and  extension  of 
clauses.  The  conjunctions.  The  subordinate  clause.  Adverbial  clauses  (place,  time,  manner). 
The  verb.     Direct  and  indirect  statement. 

1st  Class, — In  the  first  class  the  more  difficult  elements  and  the  intricacies  of  the  G  erman  language 
are  dealt  with,  and  the  grammar  and  analysis,  etc.,  completed. 

One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  from  the  Seventh  Class  to  the  First. 

12.  Writing. — An  hour  a  week  in  all  tho  classes  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Pirst  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  writing.  This  includes  dictation,  involving  an  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  words  of 
the  same  sound  (e.^.  das  und  dass,  etc.)  A  large  number  of  foreign  words  are  introduced,  and  the  material 
BO  selected  that  the  matter  shall  throughout  be  of  high  educational  value. 

13.  Composition. — Composition  is  taught  almost  from  the  beginning  in  the  Seventh  Class ;  the 
children  commence  with  little  sentences  from  the  reading  books,  and  exercises  founded  thereupon.  In 
the  Sixth  Class,  short  stories  from  the  reading-books  are  required  to  be  reproduced  in  the  simplest  possible 
form.  In  the  Fifth  Class,  besides  other  work,  an  essay  has  to  be  produced  every  second  week.  Up  to 
this  point  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  this  work  ;  in  the  Fourth  Class,  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to 
composition,  instruction  being  given  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  letter- writing.  The  children  are  required 
to  express  sentences  in  various  ways  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  as  far  as  possible  their  own 
ideas. 

In  the  Third  Class,  narratives  are  required  to  be  cast  in  various  forms ;  for  example,  that  of  direct 
relation,  of  description,  of  comparison,  and  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  letter. 

In  the  Second  Class,  descriptions,  narratives,  letters,  comparative  studies,  and  sketches  from  the 
larger  reading-lessons  are  required. 

In  the  First  Class  the  compositions  relate  mainly  to  business  in  the  case  of  the  girls  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  boys  they  relate  to  matters  concerning  the  continuation  schools.  In  the  upper  classes,  essays  are 
written  in  regard  to  the  following : — 

Descriptive, — Animals,  plants,  minerals,  artificial  bodies,  buildings  and  localities.    Occurrences, 

occupations,  natural  events,  character. 
Comparative, — Animals,  plants,  minerals,  occurrences,  people.     Manners  and  customs. 

Typical  letters  are  also  written  on  the  following  lines : — 

Letters. — Family  news,  requests,  congratulations,  letters  of  thanks,  invitations,  inquiries,  appointments, 
letters  of  apology,  letters  of  advice,  reminders,  offers,  recommendations,  notifications. 

Business  letters,  etc. — Accounts,  receipts,  bonds,  disclaimers,  testimonials,  returns  to  the  adminis- 
trative authorities,  advertisements,  leases,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  this  preceding  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  is  well  developed,  and  is 
not  only  educative,  but  has  also  the  merit  of  being  thoroughly  practical,  and  eminently  useful. 

14.  Computation,  or  arithmetic. — According  to  the  official  programme,  the  aim  of  the  arithmetical 
instruction  in  tne  folk-schools  is  to  sharpen  the  understanding  of  the  children  in  regard  to  dealing  with 
the  most  important  problems  concerning  numerical  magnitudes  and  their  relationships,  so  that  they  may 
become  expert  in  deducing  correct  conclusions  and  accurately  dealing  with  such  arithmetical  questions  as 
present  themselves  in  daily  life.  Great  weight  is  assigned  to  the  power  to  form  an  independent,  but 
well-founded  judgment  on  arithmetical  matters  touching  business  or  commerce,  and  to  be  able  to  solve 
BUch  questions  speedily  and  with  the  confidence  of  certain  accuracy. 

In  every  class,  the  endeavour  is  to  qualify  the  children  to  solve  all  kinds  of  arithmetical  calculations 
by  reference  to  first  principles  and  by  comprehensive  and  many-sided  practice.  Mental  and  written 
work  are  developed  together,  and  it  is  required  that  no  calculation  should  be  written  out,  unless  too 
difficult  to  be  done  mentally  or  unless  the  mental  solution  would  involve  too  great  a  loss  of  time.  Great 
Btress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  the  solution  being  independent,  and  resolved  by  the  pupil  himself 
from  first  principles.  It  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  the  German  view,  to  teach  arbitrary  rules.  From 
the  beginning  the  work  is  rational,  not  empirical. 

It  is  required  that,  as  a  rule,  computation  on  the  blackboard  should  be  done  by  the  children 
themselves.    Frequent  repetition  of  the  arithmetical  work  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  last  point  attained 
is  regarded  as  of  great  service,  and  it  is  customary  to  spend  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  every  lesson-houi 
in  recapitulation  of  this  kind,  covering  both  the  mental  and  written  work. 
^  Exercises 

^  These  exercises  are  specially  necessary  in  tho  German  kinguage. 
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Exercises  connected  with  arithmetical  instruction  are  intended  rather  as  home-toork  than  as 
appropriate  for  the  lesson-hour.  The  written  work,  in  connection  with  various  operations  in  arithmetic,  is 
done  in  the  form  indicated  in  the  arithmetic  book  for  folk-schools  (Hechenbuche  fiir  Volksschuleo).  The 
work  in  the  several  classes  is  approximately  as  follows : — 

Sth  Clats. — Arithmetic  commences  in  this  class  Mrith  8  lessons  of  80  minutes  each  per  week 
The  numbers  from  1  to  10  under  are  used  in  the  four  operations.  The  abacus  and  also  the 
blackboard  are  used.  Quickness  is  obtained  by  swiftly  moving  the  numbers  forward  and 
backward  on  the  abacus.  Instead  of  treating  the  four  elementary  operations  in  succession,  they 
are  treated  as  far  as  possible  simultaneously  ;  thus,  division  and  subtraction  are  taught  together, 
and  multiplication  is  taught  with  division.    For  example : — 

6-4  =  2,  consequently  4  -f"  2  =  6 ;  or 

6-3  =  8,  consequently  3x2  =  6;  and  so  on. 

The  numeral  figures  are  learnt  at  the  same  time  as  the  corresponding  numbers  (of  objects)  are 
shewn  to  the  children  and  named,  so  that  they  at  once  connect  the  three  things  in  memory,  viz., 
the  concrete  numbers,  the  word  defining  it,  and  the  numeral  used  to  describe  it. 

7th  Class. — In  this  class,  in  which  there  are  6  lessons  of  40  minutes  each  per  week,  the  four 
operations  of  arithmetic  are  again  treated,  but  with  a  series  of  numbers  now  extended  from  I  to 
LOO.  The  multiplier  and  divisor,  however,  v^re  restricted  so  as  never  to  exceed  Ave.  Series  of 
exercises  are  employed  involving  the  four  operations  in  any  order ;  but  the  children  are  not 
taught  first  addition,  and  exercised  therein ;  then  subtraction,  multiplicatioi^,  find  division  in 
succession.     This  is  regarded,  and  rightly  so,  as  bad  methodology. 

6th  Class. — A  small  multiplication  table  is  used  in  this  class.  In  the  second  half-year  the  series  of 
numbers  are  extended  to  1,000,  with  written  work  (addition  and  subtraction)  up  to  that  limit. 
Oral,  i.e.,  mental  calculation,  is  restricted  to  numbers  beneath  100.  Questions  on  money  and  on 
linear,  superficial  and  volumetric  measures  are  introduced. 

5/^  Class. — In  this  class  the  lessons  are  4  hours  weekly.  Multiplication  and  division  are  extended 
to  include  the  series  of  numbers  of  from  1  to  1,000,  and  in  the  second  half-year  from  1  tQ 
100,000.  Although  the  four  operations  are  undertaken,  multipliers  and  divisors  are  limited  to 
three  figures.  Tedious  sums  of  many  figures  are  not  in  high  repute,  as  they  do  not  necessarily 
extend  in  any  way  the  thinking  power.  For  mental  calculation  the  limit  is  300.  Exercises  in 
numeration  and  in  notation  up  to  four  digits  are  a  minor  feature  of  the  work. 

4ith  Class. — Coinage,  measures  of  length,  suiface,  volume,  and  weight,  of  number  and  time,  ar9 
now  treated.  In  order  that  the  children*8  ideas  shall  be  concrete  and  realistic,  measures  and 
weights  are  to  be  shewn  by  models,  and  are  to  be  practically  applied — that  is  to  say,  they  hi^ve 
actual  exercises  in  measuring  (Messiibungen).  Mere  recitation  of  measures  do  not  crei^te  ^j 
real  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by,  say,  a  gramme  or  a  kilogramme,  a  centimetre  or  metre.  Tb0 
children  in  this  class  learn  1,  2,  and  8  place  decimals,  and  their  idea  of  numeration  and  notation 
extended  to  the  infinite  series  of  numbers.  The  four  operations  are  treated  with  special  reference 
to  decimals. 

Srd  Class. — The  same  time,  viz.,  4  hours  weekly,  are  given  to  arithmetic.  The  four  operations  now 
embrace  decimal  numbers  and  ordinary  fractious,  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  boin|| 
steadily  developed. 

Up  to  this  point  the  course  is  uniform  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  but  in  the  two  highest  qlaasea  (2li4 
and  1st)  only  3  hours  are  given  to  the  girls,  instead  of  4  hours  as  for  the  boys. 

2nd  Class. — Fractions  are  now  more  fully  dealt  with  ;  simple  calculations  of  prices,  the  examples 
being  taken  from  ordinary  commercial  life,  are  introduced,  and  abbreviated  forms  of  calculations 
explained.  In  the  second  half-year  questions  on  the  rules  of  interest  and  questions  on  interest 
and  discount  are  given.  These  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  cases  are  considered  where  the 
capital,  the  interest,  and  the  time  are  the  queesita.  In  the  girls'  classes  the  work  is  much  the 
same,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

1st  Class. — The  principal  problems  for  this  class  are  the  calculation  of  percentages  and  applications 
to  questions  of  interest,  discount,  and  alligation.  Commercial  reckoning,  the  ma&ing  up  of 
current  accounts,  etc.,  in  the  easiest  and  simplest  cases,  the  solution  of  questions  of  exchange  of 
G-erman  money  for  those  of  other  countries  (francs,  dollars,  and  pounds  sterling)  ;  questions  of 
percentage,  reoates,  and  recapitulation  of  the  whole  of  the  work. 

For  girls,  the  calculation  of  percentages  may  be  restricted  to  questions  on  interest,  rebates,  and 
accounts. 

16.  Qeometry  (Formenlehre). — The  instruction  in  geometry — the  theory  of  form — is  intended  to 
awaken  and  educate  the  geometric  consciousness  (Formensino),  to  sharpen  the  understanding  of  the 
■cholars  in  respect  of  the  simple  laws  and  rules  of  geometry,  and  to  equip  them  so  that  they  will  ne  abile 
to  represent  and  calculate  the  numerous  cases  in  practical  life  in  which  question  of  spatial  magnitudes 
occur.     The  aim,  therefore,  is  largely  practical,  but  is  educational  also. 

The  instruction  commences  by  direct  observation,  and  the  principles  are  deduced  from  observation, 
measurement,  and  comparison.  The  practical  application  of  acquired  principles  to  the  surroundiAgs  %nd 
range  of  experience  of  the  pupil  is  deemed  to  be  primarily  more  important  than  abstract  geQ^letricl|^l 
demonstration,  which  it  is  held  should  be  introduced  only  in  the  easiest  cases,  especially  at  first.  Oeomot^y 
in  this  way  is  made  of  greater  interest  and  of  greater  utility.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  acq^jrli 
indiridualiy  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  ruler,  compass,  and  drawing-pen,  and  in  all  clasfei 
industriously  to  accustom  themselves  to  their  use  in  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures  and  forms. 
The  instruction  in  geometry  does  not  commence  until  the  third  class  is  reached,  where  the  programofie.  ^ 
as  outlined  hereunder : — 

Zrd  Class  (one  hour  per  week). — Development  of  fundamental  geometrical  conceptions:  Solid » 
surface,  line,  point,  and  so  on.  Lines : — Straight,  curved,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  oblique, 
divergent,  convergent,  parallel ;  their  measurement  and  dirision ;  measures  of  length. 

Anfles  ^— - 
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AfigUi : — Vertex,  sides,  right-angle,  acute,  obtuse.  Diyision  into  degrees  and  the  measurement 
of  an  angle.  Adjacent,  vertical,  and  opposite  angles.  Inner  and  outer  alternate  angles^ 
The  drawing  of  simple  linear  figures. 

2nd  Olast, "^{Two  hours  weekly).  The  triangle.  Divisions  according  to  sides  and  angles.  Easy 
exercises  in  construction.  The  quadrilateral.  Various  kinds  of  quadrilaterals.  Calculations  of 
quadrilaterals  and  triangles.  Their  areas.  The  regular  polygons  and  their  computation.  Th6 
circle  and  its  circumference.  Diameter  and  radius.  Circular  sector  and  segment.  Concentric 
and  excentric  circles.  Easy  exercises  in  construction,  involving  the  theory  of  triangles,  quadri- 
laterals, polygons,  and  circles.    The  drawing  of  linear  figures,  circles,  and  typical  surfaces. 

1st  Clats, — (Two  hours  weekly,  together  with  one  hour  for  geometrical  drawing — three  hours  in 
all.)  The  congruence  of  triangles.  The  right-angled  triangle.  The  theorem  of  Pythagoras. 
Application  of  the  same.  Square  root.  The  similarity  of  triangles.  Geometrical  proportion. 
Eeduced  scales. 

The  Circle : — Calculation  of  the  circumference  and  the  area  of  a  circle.  The  ellipse  and  oval. 
The  cube.     Surface  and  volume.     Weight. 

The  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere.  Simple  magnitudes  and  calculations  of  contents  ; 
the  examples  to  be  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the  afiairs  of  daily  life.  Calculations 
of  stone- work,  of  columns,  of  logs  of  wood,  and  so  on.  The  simple  geometrical  bodies 
are  to  be  drawn  upon  cartridge  paper,  and  models  formed  in  that  way. 

Geometrical  drawing.  Symmetrical  figures.  Typical  surfaces  with  straight  lines,  and  with 
curved  and  mixed  lines.  The  recapitulation  of  one  and  the  same  motive  is  to  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  one  page  in  the  drawing-book. 

16.  Oeography. — The  teaching  in  geography  is  very  thorough,  and  in  this  subject  two  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  from  the  seventh  class  to  the  first.  The  German  conception  of  the  proper  scheme  of  teaching 
is  outlined  in  Chapter  XXIV,  sections  8  and  9.  It  is  much  the  same  throughout  Germany,  and  a 
reference  to  the  chapter  referred  to,  in  which  the  detailed  programmes  are  outlined,  will  sitficiently 
illustrate  it.     Perhaps  it  will  here  suffice  to  give  a  mere  indication  of  its  main  features. 

Geography  commences  throughout  Europe  with  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  "  Heimatskunde," 
that  is,  geography  and  general  information  regarding  one's  own  locality.  Its  first  step  is  to  bring  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  children  such  geographical  and  morphological  facts  as  the  features  of  the  district  will 

Slow  to  be  illustrated.  The  aim  of  this  is  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  real  facts,  that 
eir  initial  conceptions  may  be  justly  formed. 

Pictures  are  used  to  make  good  local  limitations,  so  that  while  the  morphology  of  the  subject  is 
Midiirttieally  grasped  it  is  also  extended  beyond  local  limitations. 

The  children  then  learn  all  about  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  places  in  the  locality  that 
are  interesting  in  virtue  of  their  natural  beauty,  or  because  of  their  history,  or  their  association  with 
industry  or  commerce. 

The  boundaries  of  the  child's  knowledge  are  extended  from  its  own  town  and  district  to  the 
narrower  fatherland,  i.^.,  one's  own  kingdom  or  province,  and  from  that  to  the  greater  fatherland,  the 
German  Empire.  From  the  empire  the  outlook  is  extended  to  the  whole  world,  stress  being  laid  upou 
the  relationships  of  its  various  parts  to  the  industry  and  commerce  and  the  colonising  of  the  German 
people.  The  subject  is  treated  on  broad  lines,  natural  and  general  history,  physical,  industrial,  political, 
and  mathematical  geography  being  all  fused  together  in  the  teaching.  Finally,  the  view  is  carried  to  our 
place  in  the  solar  system — that  is  to  say,  the  geography  concludes  with  cosmography.  A  feature  of  the 
teaching  is  the  organising  of  excursions  (see  the  chapter  on  geography). 

Geography,  as  taught  in  German  schools,  is  realistic^  and  is  interesting ;  it  is  humanistic  in  its 
tendency  in  virtue  of  its  relation  to  history  ;  it  is  scientific  through  being  connected  with  the  natural 
sciences,  t.^.,  with  physics,  meteorology,  geology,  etc. ;  it  is  designed  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the  child 
intelligent  as  regards  his  own  surroundings  and  his  own  country,  and  to  liberalise  him  by  giving  him 
realistic  ideas  of  the  world  generally  by  a  normal  process  of  extending  his  conceptions. 

Properly  taught,  geography  is  not  only  very  educative,  it  is  also  of  deep  interest,  and  German 
schools  are  splendidly  equipped  for  its  teaching. 

17.  History, — In  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  folk-school,  the  principal  occurrences  in  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  of  the  German  people,  are  pourtrayed  in  a  series  of  bold 
sketches.  These  are  so  designed  that  the  children  will  not  merely  look  upon  the  past  as  a  question  of 
mere  history ;  but  their  moral  nature  and  will  are  to  be  aroused.  Examples  of  patriotism,  of  faith,  of 
philanthropy,  courage,  and  self-abnegation  are  to  be  adduced  so  that  their  spirits  will  be  aroused,  and  the 
tkrbole  treatment  aims  at  confirming  them  in  the  belief  in  "  the  working  of  Almighty  God  throughout 
human  history  "  (das  Wirken  des  allmachtigen  Gottes  in  der  Geschichte). 

There  are  in  reality  two  courses  of  two  years  each, — the  first  restricting  itself  mainly  to  the  historical 
progress  of  particular  events ;  the  second  aiming  at  revealing  their  significance  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
and  their  consequences. 

Ancient  history  and  the  history  of  foreign  lands  are  treated  but  briefly,  excepting  where  it  specially 
concerns  the  history  of  the  "  Fatherland." 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  teaching,  it  may  be  said  that  individual  historical  sketches  are  carefully 
prepared,  and  in  the  upper  course  especially  their  connection  and  interdependence  is  attended  to. 
Begard  is  had  to  the  fact  that  in  our  surroundings  snd  in  our  speech  there  remain  traces  of  earlier  social 
organisations  and  of  events  the  significance  of  which  can  be  understood  only  by  reference  to  their 
origin  and  development.     (For  example,  chivalry,  knights'  manors,  nobility,  etc.). 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  treated  in  a  free  but  connected  manner,  and  is  illustrated  by  pictures, 
readings,  references  to  geography,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  intensify  its  reality  and  interest. 

The 
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The  instruction  commences  in  tbe  4th  Class,  and  occupies  in  each  class  two  hours  weekly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  4th  Class  itself,  in  which  the  girls  have  but  one  hour  weekly.  The  programme  is 
developed  pretty  much  as  exhibited  hereunder. 

4>th  Class. — The  historical  instruction  in  this  class  is  confined  to  German  history,  and  has  speeia^ 
regard  to  Saxon  history  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  lieformation.  The  detailed  development  ia  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  most  important  of  the  German  myths. 

(2)  The  old  German  people  in  house  and  family. 

(3)  Hermann,  the  JDeliverer  of  Germany. 

(4)  The  conversion  of  the  German  people  to  Christianity. 

(5)  Charlemagne,  800.     The  administration  of  the  Kingdom.     War.     Saxony. 

(6)  Henry  I.     City-building.     The  Mark  of  Meissen,  928.     The  War  with  Hungary,  993. 

(7)  Konrad  of  Wettin,  1123.     Otto  the  Eich.     Henry  the  Illustrious. 

(8)  Knights,  monks,  and  citizens  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

(9)  Inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Gunpowder.    The  art  of  printing.    America, 
1492. 

(10)  Huss,  1415.    The  War  of  the  Hussites.    Prederick  the  Valiant. 

(11)  Frederick  the  Mild.     Division  of  Saxony,  1485. 

(12)  Luther  and  the  Keformation,  1483-1517. 

3rd  Class. — In  this  class  pictures  are  drawn  of  German  and  Saxon  history  up  to  the  most  recent 
times : — 

(1)  Charles  V;  his  power  and  wars.    The  Beichstag  (Diet)  at  Augsburg,  1513.     Luther's  death, 
1546.     Schmalkald. 

(2)  Kurfiirst  Moritz  and  Father  August. 

(3)  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  1618.     John  George  I  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

(4)  The  Northern  War.     Charles  XII  and  Augustus  the  Strong,  1706. 

(5)  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.     The  Seven  Tears'  War,  1750. 

(6)  The  French  Eevolution,  1789. 

(7)  Napoleon  I.     Battle  of  Jena,  1806.     The  invasion  of  Russia. 

(8)  The  German  War  for  freedom.     Battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1813.     Theodore  Korner. 

(9)  The  War  of  1866. 

(10)  The  War  of  1870.    The  Emperor  William,  Crown  Prince  Albert,  King  John. 

2nd  Class. — After  short  reference  to  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  sketches  from  German 
and  Saxon  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  are  developed  on  the  lines  previously  indicated.  The 
synopsis  hereunder  will  give  a  sufficient  indication : — 

(1)  The  old  civilised  nations.    Chinese,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
in  brief  review  (about  20-25  hours.)     Sketches  of  civilisation. 

(2)  Spread  of  Christianity.    Migrations  of  people.    The  Papacy,  376. 

(3)  Islam  and  its  spread,  622. 

(4)  The  Merovingians,  and  the  Carlovingians.     Charles  Martel.     Pippin  the  Short,  752. 

(5)  Charlemagne  and  his  house,  768,  814.     Wittekind. 

(6)  Ludwig  the  German  and  his  house,  843. 

(7)  Henry  I  and  Otto  the  Great,  955.    The  Mark  of  Meissen,  965. 

(8)  Henry  IV  and  Gregory  VII.    Henry  of  Eilenburg,  1089. 

(9)  The  Crusades,  1095.     Godfrey  of  Bouillon.     Conrad  of  Wettin. 

(10)  Frederick  Barbarossa.     Henry  the  Lion,  1176. 

(11)  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and  his  successor.    The  liberation  of  Switzerland,  1308.     The  Right  of 

Might  and  the  Holy  Vehm.     Frederick  (der  Gebissene). 

(12)  The  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Gutenberg.     Schwarz.     Vasco  da  Gama. 

Columbus.     City-building  of  these  times. 

(13)  Wyclif  and  Huss,  1415.     War  of  the  Hussites.    Sigismund. 

(L4)  Maxmillian  I  and  his  house.     Post.     Public  peace.     The  Supreme  Court,  1495. 
(15)  Luther  at  the  Reichstag  (Diet)  of  Augsburg,  1513. 

1st  Class, — In  this  class  sketches  of  German  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  most 
recent  times,  are  given.  These  include  references  to  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
The  development  is  approximately  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  extension  and  struggle  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  1540-47-52.  In  Switzerland, 
Zwingli  and  Calvin.  In  France,  in  Sweden  (Gustav  Wasa).  In  England,  Henry  VIII, 
Elizabeth. 

(2)  The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  it«  consequences.     Sketch  of  Germany  before  and  after  the  war. 

(3)  Louis  XIV  of  France ;  his  palace.  The  predatory  war.  The  great  Kurfiirst.  Strasburg,  1681. 
The  Spanish  War  of  Succession. 

(4)  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  His  work  of  Reform.  The  Northern  War.  Charles  XII. 
Augustus  the  Strong. 

(5)  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  in  War  and  Peace. 

(6)  The  North  American  War  of  Independence.    Washington  and  Franklin. 

(7)  The  French  Revolution.     Louis  XVI,  1792.     Napoleon  in  Egypt  and  Italy. 

(8)  Germany's  deepest  humiliation,  1806-12.     Queen  Louisa. 

(9)  Germany's  restoration,  1813, 1815,  1831.     Inclusion  of  Saxony,  1848, 186*,  and  1870. 

(10)  Review  of  the  European  States  at  the  present  time. 

Brief  as  is  the  above  outline,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  teaching  of  history  is  vastly  better 
developed  in  Germany  than  it  is  with  us ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  history  is 
in  our  case  quite  inadequate.  The  solidarity  of  a  people  depends  very  largely  upon  national  feeling,  and, 
at  least  until  peace  is  better  assured,  national  and  universal  history  ought  to  be  seriously  taught.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  German  scheme  of  historical  teaching  is 

worthy 
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(3)  The  breaihinip:  organs  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    The  significance  of  fresh  am    Th« 
treatment  of  the  drowned.     Artificial  breathing.     Method  of  preventing  loss  of  blood. 

(4)  The  brain  and  nervous  system.     Care  of  the  same ;  sleep,  the  motory  and  sensorir  organs. 

(5)  Human  skin  and  its  structure.     Care  of  the  skin  ;  Washing  and  bathing  ;  care  df  the  hair;  and 
so  on. 

(6)  The  eyes  and  their  care.     Sight ;  shortnightedness ;  farsightedness  ;  foreign  bodies  in  the  eyes. 

(7)  The  ear  and  its  care.     Diseases  of  the  ear.     The  phasnomena  of  hearing. 

(8)  The  nose  and  tongue. 

(9)  Dwellings  and  clothing. 

(10)  Prophylaxis  and  care  of  the  sick  ;  of  unfortunate  and  helpless  hutnan  beings;  special  diteciiolia 
to  girls  in  regard  to  the  care  of  little  children. 

This  teaching  is  intensely  practical  and  aims  at  giving  the  children  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  nature 
of  illness  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  proper  care  of  the  vital  organs  and  body  generallj.  That  the  value 
of  their  bodily  organs  is  very  high  is  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  value  of  *'  the  blessings  of  health, 
temperance,  cnastity,  and  industry,*'  is  to  be  brought  home  to  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  is  hoped  to 
induce  them  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  and  not  thoughtlessly  injure  their  bodies  which,  they  are 
instructed,  are  to  be  considered  the  "  Temple  of  God  "  (Tempel  Gottes). 

lit  Glass, — The  aim  in  the  highest  class  is  to  ouickly  sketch  in  bold  outline  the  principal  facts  in 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  four  sections,  viz.,  botany,  zooloay,  geology, 
and  hysiene  ;  twelve  hours  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  first  two,  eight  hours  to  the  third,  and  ten  hours 
to  the  fourth.  The  lessons  in  botany  deal  with  generalities  concerning  the  life,  with  the  nutrition,  and 
reproduction  of  plant-liFe  and  with  generalities  concerning  the  roots,  stem,  circulation,  and  other 
important  parts  of  the  plant.  The  illustrations  are  restricted  to  the  most  important  cultivated  plants, 
local  or  foreign. 

Zoology, — Tn  this  section,  the  generalities  of  the  life  and  development  of  animal-forms  are  treated. 
Special  regard  is  paid  to  the  principal  representatives  of  the  various  orders,  and  attention  is  directed  to 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  so-called  lower  animal  world,  for  man. 

Geology, — The  various  geological  formations  of  the  earth  are  briefly  in dicatecl:  the  primary,  the 
sedimentary,  and  the  tertiary  formation,  etc. 

Hygiene, — In  this  subject  the  matter  treated  in  the  second  class  is  recapitulated^  ofienti^ting  it 
•pecially  as  regards  hygiene. 

19.  Natural  Science, — In  this  subject  the  children  are  made  acquainted  with  the  active  forces  of 
nature  concerned  in  definite  phsBnomena,  with  the  various  combinations  of  the  elements  to  form  natural 
bodies,  and  with  their  most  important  changes  that  are  ordinarilv  brought  about. 

In  the  development  of  this  subject,  it  is  regarded  as  ot  the  first  importance  that  the  children 
should  accurately  observe  for  themselves,  so  that  their  conclusions  regarding  the  activities  ot  nature 
should  be  based  upon  direct  knowledge. 

In  the  selection  of  the  matter  of  instruction  daily  phenomena  are  to  be  preferi-ed  So  that  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  operating  therein,  adverse  results,  errors,  and  superstitiotis  in^y  Se 
avoided.  All  physical  experiments  made  are  required  to  be  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  and  so 
arranged  that  either  the  children  shall  be  able  to  repeat  them,  or  at  least  accurately  describe  them,  and 
discover  the  principle  in  the  action  of  other  things.  (For  example,  atmosphere  pressure,  the  suction- 
pump,  difference  between  suction-pump  and  force-pump,  fire-engine,  etc.). 

These  lessons  commence  in  the  second  class,  and  two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  them  both  in  this 
and  in  the  first  class. 

2nd  Glass, — The  most  important  sections  of  natural  science  are  considered  in  the  physical 
phienomena  daily  presenting  themselves.     The  matter  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Mass  and  weight.  The  lever; 
balance,  pulley,  free  fall.  The  inclined  plane.  The  lever.  The  hydrostatic  balance.  The  spring 
and  brook.     Swimming.     The  suction-pump.     The  fire-engine.     Cohesion.     Adhesion. 

(2)  Heat.  Sources,  action,  and  propagation  of  neat.  The  three  forms  of  matter.  The  thermometer. 
The  heating  apparatus.^     Melting,  cooking,  roasting.     Steam  power.     Evaporation. 

'3)  Sound.     Its  nature,  propagation,  echo. 

(4)  Light.     Source,  propagation,  reflection,  plane  mirrors. 

(5)  Magnetism.     Action  of  magnets.     Magnetic  needles. 

(6)  Electricity.  Excitation  of  electricity.  Conduction.  Action.  The  storm.  Lightning  conductor. 
Voltaic  electricity.     The  telegraph. 

(7)  Some  chemical  elements.  Oxygen.  Combustion.  Decomposition.  Bust.  The  process  of 
heating.     Carbon.     Illuminating  gas.     Carbonic  acid.     Common  salt. 

(8)  Organic  bodies  and  their  importance.     Albumen.     Horn.     Eat,  oil,  soap. 

\st  Glass, — In  this  class  the  study  of  physics  commenced  in  the  second  class  is  simply  extended. 
A  development  of  the  programme  in  detail  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 

(1)  Centrifugal  and  centripetal  force.  The  pendulum  and  clock.  Specific  weight.  The  acceleration 
of  gravity.     The  screw.     Compound  pulley.     Lactometer.     Air-pump,  barometer. 

(2)  Heat ;  the  steam-engine.     Celsius  and  Fahrenheit. 

(3)  Sound.     The  human  voice.     Musical  instruments. 

(4)  Light;  refraction.  The  lens.  Telescope  and  microscope.  Concave  mirrors.  The  prism. 
The  rainbow.     Photography. 

('))  Magnetism.     Magnet,  pole,  magnetic  inclination. 

(0)  Electricity.     Galvanic  elements.     The  dynamo.     Electric  light.     Telephone. 

(7)  Chemical  combinations.     The  explosive  nitrogen  compounds,  gunpowder.     Sulphur,  phosphorus, 

sulphuric  acid.    Oxidation.    Organic  substances,  and  their  value.    Starch  flower.    Bread-baking. 

Sugar.     Gum.     Alcohol.     Vinegar.     Petroleum  and  its  dangers.     Food  poisons.  20. 

^  This  is  elaborate  jo  European  schools,  and  the  explanation  of  its  actiou  and  function  is  of  iot^rQSt. 
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20.  Writing, — (Schonschreiben,  f.«.,  caHgraphy).  Lessons  in  writing,  according  to  the.  official 
programme,  aims  at  enabling  the  children  to  acquire  a  clear,  well-formed,  and  flowing  style  of  hand<v 
writing  for  Oerman  and  I^tin  forms.  The  lessons  begin  in  the  7th  class,  the  children  having  in  toe 
lowest  (8th)  learnt  the  elementary  forms  of  the  script  letters. 

Commencing  by  writing  on  the  black-board  great  care  is  taken  to  recure  the  freest  possible  move- 
ipept  of  the  hands.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  such  lessons  are  in  some  places  begun  even  in  the 
kindergarten. 

!Phe  alope,  etc.,  of  the  writing  is  identical  for  the  Latin  and  German  forms,  and  is  inclined 
65  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  The  importance  of  good  posture  in  regard  to  freedom  in  writing,  and  as 
ffgarJk  kealtk  is  commented  upon.  Since  writing  tends,  according  to  the  Oerman  view,  to  injure  the 
eyes — and  this  is  only  too  true,  especially  with  sloping  writing — it  is  customary  to  allow  the  children  to 
itfQd  i^^  ^  ^^W  minutes  at  least  once  during  the  writing  lesson,  and  look  at  distant  objects.  This  is  to 
4i9rr^pt  the  topiporary  induced  myopia.    Negligent  writers  are  made  to  copy  head  lines. 

In  the  7th  to  the  4th  Classes  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  writing,  in  the  8rd  Class  two 
hq^fii  tod  in  the  2pd  Class  one  hour. 

21.  Drawinsf, — The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Dresden  Folkschool  is  not  merely  to  train  the  eye 
and  hand  to  execute  simple,  accurate,  and  pleasing  forms,  it  is  also  to  educate  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  him  readiness  in  those  kinds  of  drawing  likely  to  be  useful  in  practical  life. 

On  this  account  the  children  in  every  class  are  exercised  in  drawing  natural  objects,  making  plans 
Cff  fliitcbes,  of  art  products,  machines,  and  so  on. 

!FhQ  drawing  is  of  two  kinds,  freehand  and  geometrical. 

To  promote  the  self  activity  of  the  children,  it  is  customary  when  drawing  on  the  b]ack-bo4fHl| 
especially  witb  symmetrical  figures,  to  execute  only  a  small  part  of  the  design,  leaving  the  children  to 
(j^T^lppe  the  remainder. 

In  all  classes  drawing  from  dictation,  and  also  from  memory  is  practised. 

The  application  of  colours,  shading,  hatching,  etc.,  are  not  unaertaken  in  the  two  1st  classes,  bi|^ 
only  ip  the  2nd  and  1st.  There,  however,  this  class  of  work  is  very  carefully  executed  as  regards  botb 
elements.  Throughout,  the  use  of  circle,  ruler,  measuring  scale,  or  tracing  is  forbidden  in  the  freehand 
ixiatruction. 

The  detailed  development  is  as  follows : — 

\th  Olau. — (Boys,  two  hours  ;  girls,  one  hour  per  week).  Straight  line  in  various  directions,  division 
of  straight  lines ;  combination  of  them  to  form  geometrical  figures,  viz.,  the  square,  rectangle, 
equilateral  triangle,  regular  hexagon,  octagon,  and  so  on.     For  boys,  ornamentation. 

Zrd  Class. — ^The  time  occupied  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  class,  but  the  work  is  somewhat 
different  for  the  two  sexes.  G-irls — Ornamental  drawing,  using  straight  lines,  with  special 
regard  to  application  to  patterns,  stars,  and  any  straight-lined  border  designs.  Tho  circle. 
Boys — The  circle  and  its  subdivisions,  the  ellipse,  oval,  etc. 

^n4  Glass, — Both  sexes  have  two  hours  drawing  in  this  class.    The  exercises  are  as  hereunder : — 

Qirls. — The  ellipse,  oval,  spiral,  the  harmonic  curve,  and  their  applications  in  ornamentation 
of  surfaces,  special  regard  being  paid  to  utility  in  design  and  patterns,  etc.  The  n^ost 
important  elements  of  colour  tneoi'y  are  also  taught,  for  example — Mixing,  shadipg, 
and  application  of  colour. 
Boys. — The  elements  of  the  theory  of  colours,  further  development  of  curved  lines,  including 
spirals,  and  reversed  curves,  and  their  combinations  in  surface  ornamentation. 

\si  (^041.— Jn  this  class  the  hours  per  week  are  two  for  girls  and  four  for  boys,  and  the  detailed 
programme  about  as  hereunder : — 

Qirls. — Extension  of  design  of  ornamental  forms,  and  colouring  the  same.   Exercise  for  the 

development  of  style  in  the  design  of  parterns,  and  in  sketching. 
Boys. — Drawing  of  forms  with  straight  and  curved  lines.    The  theory  of  lights  and  shadows. 
The  principal  laws  of  perspective.     Copying  models,  mouldings,  etc.     Drawing  of  easy 
plaster  models.     Exercises  for  the  development  of  style,  and  in  the  sketching  easj 
objects.     Linear  drawing  in  connection  with  geometry. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  subject  is  practically  orientated. 

22.  Singing. — The  object  of  the  singing  lessons  is  stated  to  be  the  systematic  training  of  the 
eap  and  voice  to  rightly  appreciate  and  render  hymns  and  other  folk-songs  (geistlicher  und  weltlicher 
Volksliedcr),  and  tp  ennoble  the  disposition  by  creating  a  taste  for  fine  singing.  Considerable  weight  is 
amK!|ied  to  the  morally  educative  value  of  the  singing  lesson. 

The  children  are  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  voice,  throughout 
itf  w^qIo  nipgo,  by  exercises  designed  to  properly  effect  this ;  as  to  the  importance  of  a  right  position  of 
t)if  l|p4y,  pf  gqpd  attack,  of  care  as  to  the  position  of  tho  vocal  organs,  of  regular  breathing,  pf  not 
ovenbaining  the  voice  either  by  attempting  to  sing  notes  that  are  too  high,  or  by  singing  too  loudly,  or  for 

The  verses  of  all  songs  or  of  hymns  are  read  beforehand  with  emphasis  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  give  the  spirit  pf  the  verse,  and  are  explained.  The  children  then  repeat  them,  and  at  least  the  first 
veiBQ  of  %  song  or  hymn  is  learnt.  All  songs,  etc.,  memorised  are  sung  without  the  book.  To  ensure 
acfsamlf  i^nd  {[Qod  execution,  special  exercises  in  tone  production,  enunciation,  and  in  singing  intervals, 
e|c.t  W  undertaken,  and  the  series  of  exercises  are  gone  through  very  thoroughly  and  industrioutlj 


/de  learning  of  the  notes  on  the  stave  commences  in  the  5th  class,  and  is  developed  frpm  clasn  iq 
claif.  JLlt  chorals  and  hymns  are  sung  in  unison.  From  the  3rd  class  to  the  1st  folk-songs  are  twp-pa^t 
all  a  ?^lf|  but  all  the  children  learn  the  melody.     Three-part  singing  is  reserved  for  the  choir  singing 

In  order  to  develope  confidence  and  independence,  the  children  are  to  be  accustomed  to  starting 
and  singix^g  through  any  gongs  ths^t  have  been  practised,  the  help  of  accompanying  instruments  (pUnp, 
violin,  ^ J,  behag  dispf  used  with. 
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A  feature  of  the  singing  in  the  German  schools  is  the  large  number  of  hymns  that  are  sung.    The 
details  that  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  each  class  are  as  follow  : — 

8^^.  Class, — In  this,  the  bottom  class,  no  special  times  are  appropriated  for  the  singing  lessons,  but 

songs  are  sung  in  any  intervals  or  at  the  close  of  the  school.  About  five  are  learnt. 
7th  Class, — About  two  hymns,  a  series  of  exercises,  and  about  four  folk-songs  are  learnt. 
6th  Class, — (One  hour  per  week).     About  four  hymns,  the  exercises,  and  about  seven  songs  are 

learnt. 
5th  Class. — (Boys,  two  hours;  girls,  one  hour  per  week).     Eeading  the  stave ;  tone  and  expression 

exercises ;  six  hymns  and  about  eight  songs  are  learnt. 
4th  Class, — (One  hour  per  week).    Eeading  the  stave ;  tone,  expression,  and  execution  exercises ;  six 

hymns  and  about  nine  songs. 
2rd  Class. — (One  hour  class  singing  and  one  hour  choir  singing  per  week).     Eeading  practice ; 

exercises  for  tone,  expression,  and  execution ;  seven  hymns  and  ton  songs ;  recapitulation  of 

songs  previously  learnt. 
2nd  Class, — (Boys,  two  hours ;  girls,  one  hour,  and  one  hour  choir  singing  per  week).     Eeading 

exercises,  etc.,  as  the  previous  class ;  six  hymns,  eight  songs,  and  recapitulation. 
1st  Class, — (Boys,  one  hour,  girls,  two  hours,  and  one  hour  choir  singing).    Tone,  execution,  and 

expression  exercises ;   six  hymns,  ten  songs,  and  recapitulation. 
For  the  choir  singing  the  better  singers  of  the  three  upper  classes  are  selected. 

23.  Qymnastics. — (Turnen).  The  declared  aim  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  according  to  the  official 
programme,  is  **to  promote  and  develope  the  health  of  the  children,  by  regular  bodily  exercises ;  by  strict 
discipline  to  accustom  the  children  to  order,  good  behaviour,  obedience,  and  self-control,  and  in  this  way 
to  lead  them  to  a  glad  recognition  of  their  youthful  energy  and  activity.** 

That,  on  the  whole,  such  gymnastic  exercises  are  excellent  is  undeniable ;  but  gymnastic  may  be 
mere  athleticism,  or  it  may  be  physical  culture ;  the  difference  will  be  elsewhere  adverted  to,  viz.,  in 
Chapter  XVII. 

The  physical  exercises  in  the  Dresden  programme  are  not  limited  to  the  set  lessons  in  gymnastics, 
but  are  attended  to  through  the  whole  period  of  their  school  life.  All  teachers  are  required  to  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  bodily  carriage  of  the  children  during  sitting,  standing,  walking,  and  playing, 
and  similarly  in  regard  to  bathing,  swimming,  skating,  and  during  excursions. 

All  gymnastic  lessons  are  to  be  strenuous,  that  is  to  say,  are  to  involve  considerable  exertion,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  be  exhaustive  and  tedious.  Parenthetically,  it  inay  be  remarked  that  the  testimony  of 
experts  is  that  the  exercises  have  been  pushed  too  far,  and  measurements  of  fatigue,  by  means  of  the 
Ergograph  and  Aesthesiometer  have  shewn  that  the  gymnastic  lessons  are  often  seriously  fatiguing. 

All  exercises  in  gymnastics  are  to  be  designed  to  develope  force  of  will  (see  Chapter  on  Education  of 
the  "Will,  XVI).  In  regard  to  details,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  required  that  every  group  of  exercises 
should  be  gone  through,  provided  that  regularity  of  development  is  observed.  All  dangerous  exercises  of 
a  purely  gymnastic  and  professional  character  (gefahrbringende  Bravourstiicke)  are  stricthf  interdicted. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  exercises  in  the  gymnastics,  viz.,  the  "  formation  exercises**  (Ordnungsii- 
bungen),  free  exercises  (Ereiiibungen),  and  those  with  apparatus  (Geratiibungen).  In  the  upper  classes 
they  may  be  combined,  provided  there  is  no  overburdening.  The  Geratiibungen  are  mainly  for  the 
higher  classes. 

The  gymnastics  for  the  girls  are  designed  rather  with  regard  to  grace  of  movement,  than  with 
regard  to  training  in  mere  strength.  Nevertheless,  the  development  of  muscular  strength  is  by  no  means 
wholly  disregarded. 

Exercises  in  dancing  movements,  etc.  (Die  Uebungsformen  des  Hiipfens)  are  to  be  specially 
encouraged,  and  attention  paid  to  the  development  of  good  carriage  and  graceful  movement  (Schonheit 
der  Bewegungen),  everything,  however,  being  carefully  avoided  that  might  in  any  way  wound  the  natural 
sense  of  modesty  (alles  streng  zu  meiden,  was  das  natiirliche  Schamgefiihl  irgendwie  verletzen  konnte). 

As  far  as  possible  the  instruction  in  gymnastic  is  to  be  carried  on  with  the  freewill  of  the  pupil. 

The  commands  are  given  sharply,  but  are  not  thundered  out.  It  is  properly  regarded  as  important 
that  in  the  gymnastics  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  hall  (Turnhalle)  as  free  as  possible  from  dust. 
In  the  easy  exercises  folk-songs  are  often  sung,  and  are  recommended. 

Games  may  be  exchanged  for  the  regular  exercises  from  time  to  time. 

The  regular  exercises  commence  in  tho  5th  Class,  and  from  that  to  the  1st  two  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  gymnastic  lessons. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  exercises  of  tho  youngest  class.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
always  possible  to  find  an  English  expression  to  define  exercises  or  games  of  another  nation. 

5th  Class. — (a)    Formation  exercises,  formation  and   adjustment   of  ranks,   opening   and   closing 

ranks,  etc. 
(&).  Eree  exercises,  standing,  standing  on  the  toes  (Zehenstand),  quarter-turn,  bending  exercises ; 

arm  exercises  in  walking,  standing,  running,  half-turn,  movement  of  feet  and  knee,  springing  in 

place,  marking  time,  etc.,  step  exercises,  marching  exercises, 
(c)  Exercises  with  apparatus ;  regular  free  spring,  without  co-ordination ;  standing  in  a  sloping 

position,  and  hanging  on  bars,  ladders,  rings,  racks,  climbing  on  bars,  etc. 
(J)  Games,  paces,  "  Jacob,  where  are  you  ?**  "  Cat  and  mouse,**  **  The  black  man,"  ball-throwing. 

In  order  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  Continental  Gymnastic  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  is 
well  taught  in  splendidly-equipped  halls,  provided  with  excellent  apparatus.  These  are  generally  floored 
with  wood  and  waxed.  Occasionally  elastic  flooring  has  been  used,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Elastic 
floors  are  not  as  free  from  dust  as  might  be  wished.  In  some  gymnastic  halls  the  formation  exercises  are 
assisted  by  figures  marked  upon  the  floor.     The  teachers,  at  least,  in  the  larger  schools  are  specialists. 

The  exercises  differ  slightly  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and,  as  before  said,  there  is  considerable 
Tariation  among  opinions  as  to  how  far  it  should  be  pushed.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accredit  open-air  exercises  and  games  rather  than  exercises  in  gymnastic  halls.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
recently-built  schools  in  Switzerland  are  provided  with  splendidly-equipped  halls. 

The  German  exercises  undoubtedly  meet  many  of  the  demands  of  a  good  physical  culture  . 
gymnastic  but  probably  lay  over  much  stress  on  muscular  development,  and  they  are  severe. 

The 
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The  disciplinary  yalue  of  the  exercises  is  no  doubt  high ;  that  can  be  seen  in  a  moment.  The 
children  seemed  everywhere  to  like  their  exercises,  but  took  them  very  seriously.  The  exercises  for  girls 
embrace  quite  as  much  dancing  as  in  Switzerland.  For  example,  in  the  iBt  class  the  girls  learn  the 
"  cross-step,'*  the  waltz,  schottische,  and  galop  steps,  etc.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  football  (Fussball) 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  official  programme,  but  opinions  are  much  divided  as  to 
its  merits. 

24.  Needletoork. — Needlework  is  for  girls  only.  Being  part  of  the  regularly  organised  instruction, 
it  is  required  that  it  be  taken  by  all  pupils  in  a  class  together.  Quick  workers  are  to  take  more  care, 
slow  to  work  more  rapidly,  so  that  progress  can  be  comparable. 

It  may  be  noted  that  care  is  taken  as  to  the  position  of  the  body,  and  in  order  not  to  make  the 
temporary  myopia  permanent  the  children  are  required  to  look  up  from  their  work  from  time  to  time  at 
distant  objects. 

The  work  is  excellently  done.  Two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  it  in  the  7th  class,  and  four  hours 
in  every  other  class  up  to  the  1st.    The  programme  of  work  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

25.  General  remarks  regarding  the  German  Schools. — Sections  4  to  21^  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  elementary  G-erman  schools.  There  are,  as  regards  details,  differences  in  the  various 
provinces,  and  there  are  differences  in  method  of  teaching.  Such  differences  may  bo  readily  explained. 
Let,  for  example,  the  subject  of  reading  bo  taken  as  illustrative.  There  are  two  methods  adopted  for  the 
teaching  of  this  subject,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  of  both.  These  are  known  as  the  "  Writing- 
reading"  (Schreiblese)  method,  or  the  "Normal-word"  (Normalworter)  method,  called  also  the 
"  Analytic-synthetic  "  (Analytischsynthetisch)  method. 

In  the  writing-reading  method,  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  first  learnt,  words  being  selected  in 
which  the  vowel  is  the  prominent  initial  sound.  For  example,  the  first  and  second  words  in  a  dictionary 
are  "Aak,"  a  kind  of  boat  used  on  the  Rhine,  and  "Aal,"  an  eel.  Either,  preferably  the  second  word, 
would  give  the  "a"  vowel.  Similarly,  "Esel,"  an  ass,  is  taken  to  exhibit  the  "e"  vowel.  The  firbt 
appropriate  word  under  the  letter  "  i "  is  "  Igel,"  a  hedgehog  ;  under  **  o,"  "  Of  en,"  an  oven  ;  under  **u," 
**  Ufer,"  a  bank,  or  **  Uhr,"  a  clock,  etc.  Then  the  diphthongs  are  illustrated  in  the  same  way  ;  shorter 
sounds  of  the  vowels  are  identically  treated,  always  by  selecting  an  illustrative  word  which  is  the  name  of 
a  common  object  shewn  by  a  picture.  The  attention  is  concentrated  in  the  initial  sound.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  method  gives  quick  results—t.^.,  the  children  learn  to  read  very  quickly,  and  do  not  spell  in  order 
to  read. 

The  normal-word  method  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  series  of  words  denoting  common  thing!>, 
developing  from  the  first.  To  take  an  example  illustrating  the  diphthongs  and  sibilants,  the  word  "  £i," 
an  egg  (sounded  like  our  I,  not  as  one  sometimes  hears  the  latter,  leee),  say,  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  known  to  all  the  children.  The  letters  "  ei "  (not  '*  Ei ")  are  written  on  the 
board  (or  put  on  the  frame)  as  the  verbal  symbol.  Next,  "  eis,"  i.e.,  ice  (also  pronounced  like  our  **ice'*), 
is  pronounced,  stress  being  laid  on  the  "  s,"  and  is  set  on  the  frame,  so  that  the  children  learn  that  the 
final  **  a  "  is  a  hissing  sound.  In  this  way  the  whole  range  of  sounds  is  developed.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  all  methods  stress  is  laid  on  the  sounds,  rather  than  on  the  letters. 

Not  only  are  there  differences  in  the  teaching  of  different  subjects ;  there  are  also  differences  in 
the  programmes,  and  differences  in  the  hours  of  attendance. 

In  Prussia  there  are  whole-day  schools  generally,  but  not  invariably.  In  Saxony  the  schools  are 
half-day  schools  (Halbtagsschulen).  Many  of  the  directors  in  Saxony  believe  that  this  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  it  is  strongly  advocated  by  the  teachers.  There  is  some  reason  for  their  contention,  for  their  official 
pay  is  not  large,  and  directors  who  believe  in  the  whole-day  school  believe  also  in  larger  emoluments  for 
teachers. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  in  school  the  children  are  really  occupied.  There  is  no  such  work 
as  "  lesson  preparation  "  ;  that  is  all  done  at  home,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  the  home 
work  is  cheerfully  done.  In  all-day  schools,  however,  with  the  longer  hours  of  G-erman  schools,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  home  work  should  be  permitted,  and  the  testimony  of  physicians  who  have 
investigated  the  question  of  overwork  (Die  Ueberbiirdungsfrage)  is  somewhat  startling,  especially  in  the 
higher  schools.'  In  some  schools  in  Germany  work  commences  at  7  o'clock  in  the  summer  (8  in  the 
winter),  and  children  shewed  by  Aesthesiometer  measurements  that  they  were  clearly  suffering  from 
fatigue — that  is,  the  normal  skin-sensitiveness  had  not  been  attained,  shewing  the  presence  of  the  fatigue- 
poison. 

Griesbach  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  long  interval  in  the  mid-day,  or  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  afternoon  school.  Children's  activities,  however,  need  direction.  A  plan  ia  adopted  in  many 
Prussian  schools,  viz.,  of  devoting  the  morning  hours  to  the  "  wissenschaf tliche  Arbeit,"  i.e.,  the  scientific 
and  severer  work,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  lighter  exercises — singing,  manual  work,  drill,  etc. 

Put  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  becoming  recognised  that  the  curriculum  needs  adjusting 
carefully,  taking  full  account  of  the  fatigue  developed  by  various  subjects;  and  further,  that  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  and  his  method  of  teaching,  are  even  more  responsible  for  fatigue  than  the 
matter  of  the  instruction  itself.'' 

In  connection  with  the  German  system,  it  may  be  remarked  that  although  the  kindergarten  is  not 
officially  connected  with  the  elementary  school,  not  only  do  kindergartens  abound  in  Germany,  but 
"  Anschauungsunterricht "  has  become  a  feature  in  the  school-systems ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Froebelian 
principle  is  largely  applied,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results,  so  that  children  very  often  having  com- 
menced their  education  in  the  kindergarten,  continue  with  the  kindergarten  influence  in  force,  not  only  in 
their  thought,  but  also  in  the  elementary  school.  Manual 

^  Simply  because  "  1 "  is  liquid,  and,  by  contrast,  the  *'  aa  *'  is  more  distinct  in  Aal  than  in  Aak,  and  the  eel  is  better 
known  as  an  object. 

'Griesbach,  who  has  discussed  the  question  of  hygienic  school  reform,  says  : — "  Dass  kein  Schulknaben  und  selbst 
kein  Erwachsener,  ohne  Gefahr  fiir  seine  Gesundheit,  Tag  ein,  Tag  aus  geistig  so  lange  zu  arbeiten  im  Stande  ist,  wie  es 
der  heuti^e  hohere  Unterricht  bei  strenger  Durchfiihrung  erheischt.'*  (No  schoolboy,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  adult, 
can,  day  m  and  day  out,  work  mentally  for  so  long  as  is  reciuired  by  the  severe  tasks  of  the  higher  education  ol  to-day, 
without  danger  to  nia  health.)    Enerffetik  und  Hygiene  des  Nervensystems  in  der  Schale,  Miinchen,  1895. 

*  See  Wagner.     Unterricht  una  Ermtidung.     Berlin, 
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Manual  instruction  is  commencing  to  influence  the  German  system,  and  so  also  is  the  tendency  to 
practically  orientate  the  educative  instruction,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  maintain  the  educative 
function.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  instruction  in  gardening  given  in  Bome 
elementary  schools. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Fruit-culture  in  German  Elementary  Schools. — As  far  back  as  1880,  the 
Prussian  Government  invited  school-teachers  to  co-operate  with  other  authorities  to  promote  fruit-culture. 
Practical  instruction  in  this  subject  was  deemed  to  have  a  high  educative  and  moral  as  well  as  practical 
value.     What  was  claimed  first  may  bo  set  out  as  hereunder.     The  instruction  is  believed  to — 

(a)  Bring  about  greater  love  oF  Nature,  by  more  direct  contact  with  its  various  forms. 

(b)  Create  sense  of  order  and  neatness. 
(v)  Habituate  to  physical  activity. 

(d)  Awaken  respect  for  the  results  of  human  effort. 
(^e)  Teach  respect  for  the  property  of  others,  etc. 

Instruction  is  given  as  to — 

(i)  The  kinds  of  trees  that  are  suitable  for  the  locality, 
(ii)  Planting,  grafting,  budding,  formation  of  standards  and  espaliers,  etc. 
(iii)  Training  of  cordons,  shaping  trees,  pruning,  etc. 
(iv)  Treatment  of  soil,  manuring,  etc. 
(v)  Injurious  insects,  etc., ;  clearing  trees,  etc. 
(vi)  Fruit,  its  gathering  and  storing,  etc. 

Special  instruction  is  given  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
above.  The  teaching  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  not  only  for  the  boys,  but  for  the  student- teach  era 
also,  and  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  the  effect  of  such  schools  is  excellent.  Boys  take  a 
real  interest  in  their  work,  and  in  the  development  of  the  trees  planted  by  themselves. (^) 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  matter  is  not  neglected  by  the  French  in 
their  schools.     Reference  will  be  made  to  the  matter  later. 

27.  The  School  System  of  Germany. — Children  in  Germany  generally  must  attend  school  from  the 
age  of  G  to  14,  and  failure  to  attend  is  rare,  and  is  punished  by  fine,  with  an  alternative  of  imprisonment. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  classes  of  Hchools  : — 

Infant  Schools. — Kleinkinderschulen  (Infant  schools)  ;  Kindergarten  (Kindergartens). 
Elementary    Schools.  —  Elementarschulen    (Elementary    schools);    Yolksschulen    (Folkschools)  ; 

Primarschulen  (Primary  schools). 
Middle  and  Secondary  Schools — Mittelschulen  (Middle  schools)  ;  Hohere  Madchenschulen,  Hohere 

Tochterschulen  (Higher  girls'  schools)  ;  Kealschulen,  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  (Modern,  i.^.,  not 

classic  schools)  ;    Oberrealschulen   (Upper  modern   schools)  ;    Realgymnasian   (Science  and 

classic  schools) ;  Gymnasien  (classical  schools). 
Superior  Schools. — Hochschulen  (High  schools)  ;  Technische-Hochschulen  (Technical  high  schoolB  or 

Professional  Universities)  ;  Universitiiten  (Universities). 

Besides  these,  there  are  large  numbers  of  trade  and  professional  schools,  as  for  example : — 

Handwerkerschulen  (trade  schools).  Steinmetzschulen  (stonemason  schools).  Fortbildungssohulen 
(continuation  schools).  Gewerbeschulen,  Industrieschulen  (arts  and  crafts  schools).  Handels- 
schulen  (commercial  schools) ,  etc. 

In  order  to  understand  the  German  system  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  curricula  of  the  various 
forms  of  education  for  the  same  age.     The  general  scheme  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 
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18 

18 

Real 
Gymnasium. 


18 


Gymnasium. 


Hochschulen  and  Univcrftitaten. 


(*)  There  is  a  curious  interest  developed  in  plant-life  by  this  early  training,  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  psycho- 
logists. See  an  interesting  paper  by  J.  O.  Quintz,  Ph.D.,  on  Dendropsychosos.  American  JourncU  of  PsycholofjytlX, 
pp.  44d-506. 

The 
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The  following  in  the 

programme  id 

Bome  of  tho  Yorachulea  o£  the  OymuaBien,  etc.  -.^ 

Bdiool  

LJMU 

m,  Struburg. 

^M^tT 

Oi'mniLileii,' 
F^nkfort. 

WerdenchM 

FolkKhool, 

IX. 

VIII.  1  VII. 

„..  j  ...       I. 

,„.|„. 

I. 

III. 

11. 

'■ 

VI.I. 

VIL 

VI 

Subject- 

2 
13 

2     '    2 
9    1     9 

.  1  1 

1    .    i 

1    1    ) 

..   j    ... 

t. 

1 
2          2 

2 
9 

6*' 

2 
6 

8 
10 

... 

2 

7 

5" 
4 

2 

8 

e' 

4 

2i 
71 

i" 

4" 
3 

0 

is" 

HiBtory  and  Geogrephy  

Arithmetic .".....' 

"s 

"a 

SiDgiDg   

i 

1 

1 

sSlework   

■ 

... 

Girls 

ODIV. 

These  comparieona  must  be  very  liberally  understood,  becaiiso  subjecte  are  not  divided  in  any  hard- 
Bud- fast  it  ay.  History,  for  example,  in  one  place  might  be  included  under  German  {i.e.,  mother- tongue) 
in  the  Vorschule  of  one  place  and  under  Geography  in  another. 

The  above  takes  one  from  tJ-9  years  of  age;  then  the  corresponding  classes  will  be  from  9-H. 
The  following  will  exhibit  the  difference : — 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  programmes  that  the  distinction  between  the  Folkschool,  the  BealscHool, 
and  the  Beform  and  Classical  gymnasia,  for  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  may  practically  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  Classical  Gymnasium  emphasises  Greek  and  Latin,  and  attaches  less  importance  to  modem 

languages. 
(5)  The  Realgymnasium  omits  Greek  and  emphasises  Latin ;  it  gives,  however,  a  prominent  place  to 

modem  languages, 
(c)  The  Oberrealschule  abandons  the    ancient  languages  altogether,   and  gives  prominence  to 

OFrench,  (")EngliBh. 
{d)  The  Bealachule  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Oberrealschule,  but  itn  scheme  is  much  the  same, 
(e)  The  Folk-school  couBnes  itself  to  the  vernacular,  neglecting  all  other  languages,  ancient  or 
modern. 
There  is  another  diSerence  not  apparent  in  the  curriculum,  viz.,  that  the  ijualification  of  tho 
teachers  is  higher  in  the  Oberrealschule,  the  Eeal gymnasium,  and  the  Gymnasium  than  it  is  in  those  of 
the  Kealschute,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Bealschulen  are  more  highly  educated  than  the  teachers  in  the 
rolk-school.     AH  the  teachers,  however,  aro  well  and  realistically  educated,  and  it  Is  this  thoroughness  of 
education  that  makes  so  great  a  difference. 

Education  by  well-informed  teachers  i«  totally  different  from  education  by  teachers  who  have 
never  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  properly  learning  the  subjects  they  are  supposed  to  teach,  or  who 
teach  without  a  wide  outlook  and  conalaerable  knowledge. 

It  is  here  that  tho  strength  of  tho  German  avatem  lies.     Such  education  tends  to  continual 

improvement,  while  any  system  which  employs  untrained  teachers  (i.e.,  pupil-teachers)  tends  to  stagnation. 

As  each  successive  generation  of  teachers  comes  under  the  educationol  hands  of  its  iDstructors, 

it  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  in  the  higher  forms  of  education  in  which 

of  course  the  progress  is  moat  marked,  are  continually  influencing  the  Tower. 
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28.  Some  modem  tendencies  in  German  Edueation. — It  will  be  observed  tbat  manual  training  is 
not  a  eoQspicuous  feature  in  German  popular  education  ;  nerertheless,  as  before  said,  it  is  beginning  to 
be  realised  that  there  is  some  educative  as  well  as  practical  value  in  such  a  subject.  In  some  places  it  is 
forming  an  element  in  the  curriculum ;  as  at  Leipzig,  for  example. 

A  strong  tendency  is  manifesting  itself  to  maintain  educational  control  of  the  youth  beyond  the 
age  of  14,  and  in  parts  of  Grermany  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools  is  obligatory  on  the 
ex-pupils  of  the  folk-schools.     The  moral  effect  of  this  is  probably  good. 

Intuitive  teaching  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  accessories  for 
teaching  (Lehrmittel)  are  excellent.  The  realistic  character  of  this  teaching  is  conspicuous,  and  teachers 
have  a  real,  and  not  merely  literary,  knowledge  of  physical  science.  Hence  their  teaching  does  not 
embrace  inconclusive  and  minor  facts  of  small  importance,  but  illustrates  the  broad  features  and  significance 
of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  remarked  further  that  teaching  method  is  most  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  is  being  rapidly  improved.  Becently  built  schools  are  on  better  lines  hygienically,  they  are 
better  seated,  more  convenient,  and  altogether  better  equipped  than  earlier  ones.  Some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  school  buildings  may  be  had  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Frankfort  Municipal  Middle 
School  for  girls  cost  about  £20,000,  and  has  only  about  500  scholars.  An  elementary  school  for  900  children 
c*ost  £23,000.  ^n  elementary  school  in  Cologne  for  1,600  children  cost,  building  alone,  £25,000.  The 
Goethe  Gymnasium  in  Frankfort  cost  £28,000  (for  building  alone). 

Throughout  Germany,  as  throughout  Switzerland,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  places  in  the  United  States,  the  educational  equipment  creates  the  feeling  that  these 
peoples  believe  in  education  much  more  earnestly  than  we  do. 

29.  The  System  of  Primary  Education  in  Holland. — Infant  schools  exist  in  Holland,  but  are  not 
recognised  in  the  State  System.  These  are  known  as  "guardian  schools"  (Bewaarscholen,  or  what  is 
known  in  Belgium  as  ^coles  gardiennes).  At  Amsterdam  there  are  classes,  however,  for  children  of  not 
less  than  5  years  in  the  free  public  schools.  In  the  rural  districts  children  generally  go  to  school  at  5 
and  in  town  at  6  years  of  age. 

Unless  children  are  educated  at  home,  or  at  another  class  of  school,  attendance  at  the  Primary 
Schools  (Lagere  Scholon*)  becomes  obligatory  at  the  age  of  7,  and  must  continue  for  six  years,  provided 
that  the  available  school  is  within  4  kilometres  (2^  miles)  of  the  house.     The  instruction  embraces: — 


(a)  Eeading.  (y)  Of  Natural  History  (Kennis  der  Natuur). 

(Jb)  Writing.  (/<)  Singing. 

(c)  Arithmetic.  {i)  First  Exercises  in  Drawing. 

(d)  Elements  of  Dutch.  (  ;  )  Free  and  Formation  Exercises  in  Gymnastics. 
le)  Of  Dutch  History.  {k)  Useful  Manual  Work  for  Girls. 

(/)  Of  Geography. 


-    3,090 


In  the  lower  schools  other  instruction  can  also  be  given,  viz. : — 

(/)  The  Elements  of  French  ...  1,049  (^)  Of  Drawing 544 

(m)  Of  Gorman            592  (r)  The  Elements  of  Agriculture")  ,^ 

(n)  Of  English ,  451  (r)  Of  Horticulture         ...          J  ^^ 

(o)  Of  General  History          ...  479  («)  Of  Gymnastics           479 

(;?)  Of  Mathematics  (Wiskundo)  431  (/)  Fancy  work  for  Girls 300 

The  upper  figures  give  the  total  number  of  public  schools :  the  lower,  the  number  teaching  the 
optional  subjects.  The  practical  orientation  of  the  course  is  obvious.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
population,  children  of  10  years  of  ago  or  over  may  obtain  leave  lor  six  weeks  annually,  in  addition  to 
vacations,  in  order  to  assist  their  parents  in  cattle  tending,  agriculture,  etc.,  provided,  however,  that  they 
have  attended  regularly  for  the  preceding  six  months.  Kogular  attendance  implies  that  they  have  not 
been  absent  more  than  about  once  a  month  without  reasonable  excuse. 

Among  the  features  of  instruction  which  were  striking,  was  the  excellent  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue.  The  phonetic  method  is  used,  and  the  enunciation  is  very  perfect,  so  that  the  pupiFs  ear  is  well 
trained. 

Not  only  is  intuitive  teaching  a  feature  of  Dutch  education,  but  in  addition.  Nature-study  (Kennis 
der  Natuur)  is  made  as  direct  as  possible. 

Objects  in  the  vegetable,  auimal,  and  mineral  kingdoms  contribute  elements  for  consideration,  and 
excursions  are  made. 

The  principles  of  direct  study  of  facts  and  objects,  as  found  in  some  of  the  Dutch  schools,  may  be 
set  out  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  objects,  etc.,  are  first  seen,  interest  being  suitably  awakened. 

(li)  The  perceptions  are  subsequently  recalled,  and  intensified  by  conversation,  drawing,  or  modelling 
(in  paper  or  clay,  etc.). 

In  order  to  make  the  knowledge  extensive  as  well  as  intensive,  the  following  procedure  is 
observed : — 

(c)  Objects  are  first  selected  among   immediate  surroundings,  and  later  from  an  ever-enlarging 
region. 

(jd)  The  material  of  the  object  is  examined. 

{e)  And  the  mode  of  manufacture,  etc.,  described. 

(/)  The  process  of  development  throughout  is  to  pass  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  so  that  the 
children  will  have  clear  ideas  of  the  whole  matter.  What 


'  Lower  iDstructdon  legally  includes  homo  and  school  education.     Lager  onderwijs  is  huia-  en  school-  onderwiis.     Titel  L 
Art.  I.    «  Wet  tot  regeling  van  het  lager  onderwijs."    24th  June^  1901,    Ihid.    Titel  I,  Art.  2, 
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The  following  programmee  will  gire  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  curricula,  one  being 
taken  from  an  elementarj  school  imd  the  other  from  the  higher  class  school  with  a  preparatory  division. 


PaooRAMME  OF  Frbdkrikhavn's  Communal  School.' 


CitM 


Subjects — 

Daniah 

Reliffion  

Writing  

Arithmetic 

History    

Geography  

Sinflng    

Zoology,  Botany    

Fbysios    

Hygiene  

Intuitive  Instruction    .. 


Total    

Drawing  

Sloyd 

Manual  work  for  girls . 

Gymnastics  or  re^ilated  games*. 


Boys  and  Girls. 


I. 


II. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


1 


19 


Totols 


20 


9 

i 

3 
1 
1 
1 


19 


(2) 
2 


8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


24 


21  boys 
23  girls 


26 


7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

« •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

•  •  t 

23 

23 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

26 

30 

7 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


6 
3 
1 

4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


23 
1 
4 

•  •  • 

2 


30 


23 
1 

4 

•  •  • 

2 


30 


8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


... 
.»• 

... 


24 


4 

Q 


7 
3 
3 

4 
2 
2 
1 


23 
1 

.» • 
4 
2 


7 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


23 
1 

•  •  • 

4 
2 


30 


30 


30 


7 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
I 


23 
1 

•  •  • 

4 
2 


30 


6 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 
1 


23 
1 

•  •  • 

4 
2 


30 


It  will  be  noticed  that  girls  get  lessons  in  hygiene  (Anskuelsesundervisning). 

Although  Frederikshavn  is  only  a  village  of  about  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Denmark,  its  schools  are  well  equipped,  especially  for  the  teaching  of  Sloyd.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  Sloyd  exercises  that  the  boys  use  either  hand  with  the  knife,  chisel,  and  saw,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  all  ambidextrous.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  undertake  school  gardening  on  a  little  plot  at 
the  school. 

The  manual  work  for  girls  is  sewing  work,  etc. 

The  numbers  in  the  classes  in  this  school  were  between  thirty-five  and  forty. 

Children  use  the  school  shower-bath  once  a  fortnight  at  least.  The  installation  is  similar  to  that 
of  Swiss  and  Grerman  schools. 

Beneath  the  school  rooms  there  is  provision  for  games,  etc.,  when  the  place  is  covered  with  snow. 

The  communal  school  in  Eredericia,^  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  fairly  large  gymnasium. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise,  even  in  these  relatively  out  of  the  way  places,  the  influence  of  modern  progress  in 
education. 

Since  so  many  of  the  tnore  well-to-do  send  their  children  to  the  better  class  of  schools  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  type  of  education  provided  in  them.  Instead  of  taking  one  of  each  grade  it  will  be 
Bufficent  to  shew  what  is  done  in  the  preparatory  division  of  an  establishment  that  embraces  the  several 
grades.  Thus  the  programme  o{  a  Latin  and  Iteal  school  will  present  a  fuller  idea  of  the  educational 
facilities  provided. 

Proobamme  of  ^rterbros  Latin  and  Real  School.* 


Class 


Preparatory  SchooL 


L 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Latin  SchooL 


I. 


II. 


Subjects — 
Danish  and  Old  Norse 

German    

French 

English  

Latin 

Greek    

Religion   

Geography  

Natural  History 

History 

Ancient  History 

Arithmetic  ^... 

Mathematics   

Geometrical  Drawing 

Science 

Writing    

Gymnastic   

Sloyd  and  Drawing   .. 

Singing 

Intuitive  Instruction . . 


Totals 


8 


6 


5 
2 
2 


24 


8 


2 
2 


5 

•  • 

4 
2 
2 

1 


26 


2 
2 
2 
2 

•  ■ 

4 


3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


28 


6 

5 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

3 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

5 

3 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

■  •  ■ 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

•  ■  • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

■  «  • 

4 

»  •  • 

2 

t  •  • 
■  ■  • 

•  •  1 

•  ■  t 

3 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

2 

2" 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

34 

30 

30 

33 

2 
3 
3 
2 

6 

2 
2 
2 


1 
4 


4 
2 


in. 


IV. 


Real  SchooL 


I. 


IL 


III. 


IV. 


Uiiiverrity 
Classea. 


V. 


VI. 


2 
3 
3 
1 

7 
0(4) 
I 
2 
2 


36 


4 

•  •  • 

2(0) 

•  •  ■ 

4 


33  (86) 


2 

2 

3 
3 

7 
0(4) 

•  •  • 

2 
2 

0(2) 


4 

4 
2(0) 


30(82) 


3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 


1 
4 
2 


34 


3 
3 
3 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 


1 
4 
2 
1 


33 


3 
3 
3 
3 


1 
2 
2 
2 

•  • 

2 
4 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

4 


31 


3 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 

4 

•  • 

2 

4 

•  »  < 

2 

•  • 

4 


32 


4 

•  •  • 

3 
2 

0(7) 

0(6) 

1 


4 

1(0) 

•  •  • 

7(0) 
2(0) 
4(3) 


32  (33) 


s 


1(0) 

•  •  • 

(7)0 
2(0) 
6(3) 


34  (34) 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  Classes  III  to  YI  that  there  are  figures  in  brackets.    These  denote  the 
classic  side,  the  ordinary  figures  the  modern  side.  All 

^  From  the  Undervisninssplan  for  Frederikshavns  Kommuneekole,  1902,  p.  6.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  f  denotes 
four  half-hour  lessons  and  similarly  with  other  quantities  so  written. 

*  Ordnede  lege.     Ball  games  (boldspil),  and  for  the  stronger  boys  football  (fodbold),  and  cricket  (kricket)  are 
recommended. 

^  Fredericia  Kj^bstads  (Ik)mmuneskole. 

*  From  the  Meddelelser  om  ^sterbros  Latin-  og  Realskolo  i  Skoleaaret,  1901-2.    Copenhagen,  1902,  p.  5. 
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All  recently  built  schools  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  Denmark  are  well  built  and  well  equipped, 
{Murtioularly  so  for  Sloyd  and  domestic  economy,  cooking,  etc.  Gymnastics  are  taught  by  competent 
teachers,  and  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  scientific  physical  culture.  The  characteristic  feature, 
perhaps,  of  Danish  education,  as  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  is  that  little  weight  is  attached  to  the  dead 
languages  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Among  special  schools  noticed  was  a  Pisherman*s  Navigation  School  (Fiskeskipperskole)  at 
Trederikshavn.i    These  exist  elsewhere,  and  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Denmark  has  both  free  schools  (Friskoler)  and  schools  charging  fees  (Betalingsskoler).  Some  of 
the  latter  are  excellent,  notwithstanding  that  the  fee  is  very  small.  For  example,  in  Copenhagen  there 
are  no  less  than  ten  Communal  schools  charging  only  1  krone  a  month,  say  Is.  2d.,  and  twenty  free 
schools.  Both  types  were  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  principle  adopted  is  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  fees  are  entitled  to  a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  character  of  the  school  building 
and  m  eauipment.  The  curricula  in  the  two,  though  not  absolutely  identical,  are  substantially  bo.  In  a 
total  of  aoout  200  hours  these  are  the  only  differences,  viz. : — 

Free  School.  Pi^inff  School. 

History 13  hours  per  week.  14  hours  per  week. 

Geography  10         '    „  11  „ 

Natural  History 7  „  10  „ 

Science 4  ,,  5  ,, 

34  hours.  40  hours  ;  total  difTerence,  6  hours  per  week. 

Grand  total 200     „  206     ,, 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  is  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  and  in  Copenhagen 
the  total  number  of  pupils  paying  is  12,927  against  24i,753  non-paying  in  1901. 

31.  Frimary  Education  in  Norway, — The  primary  schools  of  Norway  are  intended  to  cover  the 
period  of  7  to  14  years  of  age.  The  obligation  of  education  exists — that  is  to  say,  unless  children  of 
from^  8  to  15  in  the  country,  or  7  to  15  in  the  town,  are  receiving  adequate  instruction,  they  can  be 
required  to  attend  the  primary  school.  The  divisions  in  the  ordinary  town  school  are  loWer,  7-10 ; 
middle^  10-12  ;  higher,  12-14;  these  being  divided  again,  of  course,  into  yearly  classes. 

.  The  programme  of  lessons  is  about  as  follows  in  Kristiania : — "^ 


Boya 

Girls. 

Itt  Division. 

2nd  DiTision. 

Srd  Division. 

Ist  Division. 

2nd  Division. 

3rd  Division. 

ClaM 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

\1I. 

Subjects- 
Religion  

3 

12 

5 

4 

24 

3 

10 

4 

4 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

24 

3 

8 
4 
3 

•  •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  ■ 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

•  •  t 

4 
5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

24 

4 
5 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

24 

3 

r> 

3 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

24 

3 

11 

4 

4 

2* 

1 

3 

8 
4 
3 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

4 

3 

7 
3 
2 

2' 
2 

*  •  • 

1 

... 
4 

3 
5 
3 
2 

•  •  • 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 

3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 

4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

3 

Dano-Norwegian 

5 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry 

3 

Writing 

1 

Drawing 

2 

Geography 

1 

History 

2 

Genial  Science    

2 

Singing  « 

Gymnastics 

1 
0 

4 

Totals 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

(Note. — In  the  first  three  classes  the  lessons  in  religion  are  half -hour  lessons,  and  the  gymnastic  lessons  in  the  third 
class  for  boys  are  also  half-hoar  lessons.) 

In  the  small  schools  in  the  country  the  division  of  the  time-table  is,  of  course,  different ;  this, 
however,  need  not  be  given.  Children  passing  through  theso  schools  may  qualify  for  trades,  etc.,  through 
continuation  (FortssBttelsoskoler)  and  artisan  schools  (Arbeidsskoler). 

There  are  several  forms  of  higher  schools  in  Norway  as  Middic-class  schools  (Borgerskoler),  Eeal 
schools  (Eealskoler),  Middle  schools  (Middelskolcr),  Folk-high  ichools  (Folkeh^jskcuer),  Grammar 
schools  (Lierdeskoler),  the  Eeal  and  Classical  Gymnasia  (Realgymnasier,  Latingymnasier),  etc. 

The 


^  From  the  Beretning  om  Frederikshavns  Fiskeskipperskole,  1000.   It  appears  that  the  programme  is  much  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  French  one  given  hereinafter  in  this  chapter. 

'  See  the  Beretning  om  det  Kj^benhavnske  horger-  og  almueskolovscsens  tilstand  for  aaret  1901.     Copenhagen, 
lflf02,  pp.  4-6. 

s  See  Skolepkn  for  Kristiana  Folkeskoler.     1900,  p  38. 
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The  normal  ago  of  cntraDce  into  a  middle  school  is  9  years ;  the  minimum  age  for  the  Beal  and 
Latin  gymnasia  is  14,  and  the  normal  age  15.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  programme 
of  a  middle  school,  and  of  a  gymnasium  with  its  preparatory  and  middle  school. 


ClOH 


Religion  

Norwegian  .. 

German    

English 

Latin 

French  

History    

Geography  .. 

Science 

Mathematics 

Drawing  

Writing    


Subjects — 


Totals. 


MiDDLK  School. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

(E)  IV  (L) 

(E)V  (L) 

(E)  VI  (L) 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

8> 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

•  •  • 

6 

5 

4 

4        3 

4        3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

fl  •  • 

5 

G 

5 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...        7 

7 

7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

2« 

2« 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

3 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

2      ... 

1       ... 

1 

4» 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

^  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  this  can  bo  made — Norwegian,  7  ;  German,  1. 

^  French  is  optional ;  if  not  taken,  Norwegian,  Drawing,  and  Physics  can  bo  extended. 

*  Instead  of  this,  can  be  substituted — Drawing,  1  ;  Writing,  3. 

In  the  classes  T,  II,  and  III  the  instruction  is  the  same  for  all,  but  in  the  IV,  Y,  and  VI  either 
the  English  (E)  or  the  Latin  course  (L)  must  be  elected.  The  programme  shews  the  parts  identical 
in  each. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Kristiania  Kathcdral  School  for  1002.^  This  will  shew  how 
the  bettor  class  of  school  provides  for  the  second  stage  of  primary  education,  as  well  as  for  secondary 
education. 

Programme— Kristiania  Cathedral  School.' 


Class 


Subjects — 


Religion 

Norwegian  and  Old  Norse  ... 

German  

French    

English   

Latin   

Greek  

History  

Geography 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Natural  History    

Writing 

Drawing 

tSinging    

Gymnastics    

Manual  work 


Totals. 


Prepiuratory. 


V. 


3 
G 


2 
2 
5 
2 
^ 
2 
1 
2 
2 


30 


I. 


2 
5 
6 


3 
2 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 


36 


Middle  School. 


n. 


la 


2 
4 
5 


5 


2 

2 

5 
o 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 


IV. 


Oymnasium. 


IL 


I. 


R. 


36 


o 

34 
6 


3 
2 
5 
2 


1 
3 
2 


36 


1 

3i 

5 


3 
2 
6 
3 


i 


4 
2 


36 


1 

4 
3 

4 
4 


3 
1 
4 
4 

•  •  < 

2 
6 


36 


1 
5 
3 
2 
2 


3 

1 
6 
6 

•  ■ 

2 
1 
5 


36 


C. 


1 

6(6): 

3      t 

4(5) 

7(2) 

(7) 

•  •  • 

5(3) 

1 

2 

1       I 


1 
5 


36 


R. 


1 
4 
2 
2 
4 


3 

2 
6 

4 

2 
1 


34 


in. 


a 


2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
9 
1 
3 


1 
3 


34 


The  figures  bracketed  indicate  certain  options  which  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.     In  the  two 
divisions  in  classes  II  and  III  of  the  Gymnasium,  II  denotes  the  *'  Heal ''  side  and  C  the  Classic  side. 


32. 


^  Recently  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Klaus  Hoel  (Bureauchef  i  Kirkedcpartmentet),  of  the  Church  and 
School  Department  in  Kristiania.  The  Commissioners  take  this  opportunity  of  expressmg  their  thanks  both  for  his 
kindness  in  forwarding,  and  for  the  great  kindness  shewn  during  their  visit  to  Kristiania. 

'  Kristiania  Kathedralskole. — Aarsberetning  for  Skoleaaret,  1901-2,  p.  12.  (This  school  is  housed  in  a  very  fine 
building. ) 
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32.  ScftrM  of  Bimemtimmml  {h-^rdimmiiom  im  AVrmNr. — ^Ite  duurimat  bet^OBder 
of  elMxiliiuiuon  in  the  rarioos  grauies  of  educatioa  in  ibe  Xarvc^;[ian  mien* 


npNMNiti  Uo 


s 

9 

FoIkKkooi:     10 

11 

12 

13 

Examtnatioii  ^Ii 


n 


IVppanOiccT  ^*bMl. 


10 


Mi^ldk  ^^bod. 


10 


Elementary 

Technical 

Schools. 

3-4  years. 


Modern. 


19 


\ 

ReaL 

I 

19 


Middle  Sdioca  Examination. 


IT 


Classic, 


19 


Higher 
Teclinic)*! 

dmpse, 
3-4  vears. 


19 

I 

—30- 


Afgan^xamen.  i  ?.,  Examen 
artium  and  nealarduoi. 

Unirersii y.  Coor»e  at  Wcigen,  3  years : 

at  Tromlh jeni,  4  yeara. 

The  Afgan<;8examen  is  like  the  Arhiturieotenexamen  in  the  German  sptem.  The  significance  of 
co-ordination  in  education  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  LIV  herein. 

33.  Special  Featuret  noticed  in  Xonraif  — In  regard  to  the  school  buildings  and  their  equipment 
in  Norway  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  arrangements  seen  were  very  ingenious.  Among  the  schools 
Tisited  by  the  Commissioners  was  the  Lakkei;adensskoIe :  this  has  thirty-nine  class-rooms  for  l«2iH)  pupils; 
it  has  accommodation  for  fifty  classes  and  1,S00  pupils.  In  this  school  the  sexes  are  separated,  but  in 
most  elementary  schools  they  are  together.  The  rector  of  the  school  spends  six  hours  a  week  in  teaching, 
the  rest  of  his  time  is  occupied  administratively.  This  feature  is  verr  general  throusrhout  Europe,  and 
has  great  advantages.  The  school  benches  are  Dr.  Schenk's  type  (fee  Chapter  XL VIII).  Some  features 
of  the  equipment  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Maps  and  diagrams  are  hung  on  gracefully-shaped  brackets, 
carrying  a  series  of  spring  rollers,  conveniently  arranged  one  above  the  other,  so  that  a  series  of  ma|)s 
can  be  quickly  lowerea  or  raised.  All  time-pieces  throughout  the  school  are  electrically  connecteil  with 
a  control  clock,  so  that  every  electric  signal  rings  at  the  same  moment.  The  cupbi^ards  are  cheaply 
constructed,  are  of  very  neat  appearance,  and  have  an  ingenious  system  of  closing.  The  ei]uipment  fui' 
the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  bot:my,  zoology,  etc.,  is  excellent. 

The  school  has  its  shower-bath  rooms,  etc  ,  and  the  pupils  use  them  at  least  once  every  fourteen 
days  (unless  parents  object). 

Another  feature,  and  one  of  great  interest,  is  the  school-kitchen  for  feciling  the  indigent  children, 
adjoining  this  school.  On  a  long  dinin^^.table  passes  an  endless  band  of  canvas,  faced  like  **  American 
cloth."  By  turning  a  drum  at  either  enJ,  all  the  plates,  etc.,  lying  thereon  can  be  moved  along  the  table 
in  either  direction.  The  cooking  is  done  in  twelve  large  boiling-pans,  each  of  800  litres  capacity.  These, 
in  groups  of  four,  surround  three  pillars  carrying  chains  for  raising  the  large  lids.  Five  different  kinds 
of  food  are  made,  and  can  bo  kept  hot  in  the  pans  for  twelve  hours.  The  food  is  prepared  ainr.ost  wholly 
mechanically,  electric  motors  being  used.  About  7,000-8,000  children  are  fed  per  day  at  a  cost  of  aliout 
11  ^re  each,  say  Hd.  Pupils  of  the  school  are  fed  j^rntis,  and  the  poor  can  obtain  a  meal  for  15  ^re,  say 
2d.  The  ticket  (Bespisningsbillet)  for  January,  1902-3,  is  a  little  blue  ticket,  with  the  days  of  the  luontli 
marked  round  it. 

The  building,  apparatus,  and  mnnngement  seem  perfect.  This  gratifying  care  for  the  |)Oor, 
manifesting  itself  throu^n  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  which  must  tell  morally.  The  poor,  however, 
are  not  "ne'er-do-wells,"  who  will  not  work,  and  the  generosity  is  not  abused. 

Norway  is  evidently  keeping  in  touch  with  all  modern  development  educationally.  The  tendency, 
expressing  the  view,  rapidly  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  to  hold  that,  however  valuable  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  may  be,  it  is  undesirable  to  make  that  study  compulsory  by  closing  higher 
education  against  all  who  do  not  care  to  devote  themselves  thereto. 


34.  Primary  Education  in  Sweden. — It  was  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  1680  that  education  in 
Sweden  was  first  organised;  its  aim  being  to  give  all  children  a  sound  education  on  a  religious  basis. 
Compulsory  attendance  was  enforced  by  the  Primary  Instruction  Act  of  18 i2.  In  organisation  tho 
primary  school  of  Sweden  is  communal,  but  is  subsidised  by  the  State,  which  lays  down  a  normal  plan  in 
the  code.    This  plan  is  followed  in  the  development  oE  the  programme  of  the  schools. 

Children  must  attend  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year  and  the  obligation  ceases  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  year,  provided  they  have  reached  tho  required  Ktandard.     Primary  education  is  free. 

Children  may  attend  private  schools,  or  bo  educated  at  homo  if  tho  local  school-board  regards  tho 
parents  or  guardians  as  qualified  to  give  tho  necessary  instruction. 

The 


'An  account  of  this  is  given  in  tho  Berotninff  om  KriRtiania  folkeskolevicsen  for  1901,  seo  page  60-62.  '*  I>ot  nyo 
kj^kken  i  Lakkegaden  79  (the  new  kitchen  at  79  Lokko  Stroot). 

Accounts  of  feeding  the  poor  in  other  countries  are  given  in  Forcl^big  Indberetning  fra  don  af  Chrisiiania 
Formandskab  nedsatte  Komit<i  til  Behandling  af  Sp^rgsmaalet  om  Folkeskolob^ms  I^cspisning,  1805. 

Also,  Indstilling    .     .     .    .     om  folkeskolcb^rns  bcspisnlng.     1S96. 

15— K 
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The  following  prolamine  of  the  folk-schools  of  Gothenburg  will  give  8t)me  idea  of  the  elementary 
education  of  Sweden  : — ^ 


Classes. 


Religion  

Mother  tongue 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Intuitive  instruction 


Infant  School  (Smaskolor). 


I. 

II. 

4 

5 

12 

10 

0 

2 

4i 

44 

1 

1 

Singing  

Drawing 

Gymnastics 


Classes.. 


I. 

1 
0 
1 


II. 

1 
1 
1 


Totals 234      254 


Peogramme  of  Folk-Scuool  (Folkskolor). 


Glasses. 


Subjects — 

Bible  reading  and  Psalm  reading 

Biblical  history 

Catechism 

Swedish  (mother  tongue)    

Arithmetic 

Geometry  

Geography 

History  

Natural  history,  etc 

Caligraphy 

Drawing 

Singing  

Gymnastics    

Sfoyd  (bovs)  

Manual  Work  (girls)— (i.e.,  needlework,  etc.)  .. 


Totals 


I. 


Boys. 


1 
2 
2 
9 
5 

'  •  • 

^ 

1 

1 

2 

1 
o 

14 


294 


Girls. 


1 

2 
2 

9 
4 

•  • 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 
o 

li 

>  •  • 

4 


II. 


III. 


324 


B03'S. 


1 
2 
3 

7 
4 

•  • « 

o 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

14 


324 


Girls. 


1 
2 
3 

7 


o 
2 

o 

1 
1 

14 


5 


334 


B05-S. 


Girls. 


1 
2 
3 

7 
4 

o 

2 

2 
o 

1 
1 

14 

6 


344 


1 
2 

3 

7 
4 

•  « 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

14 

» •  • 

6 


IV. 


Boj-s. 


334 


I 
2 
3 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 

14 
6 


344 


Girls. 


1 
2 
3 
7 
3 

2 

o 

»* 

2 
1 
1 
1 

14 


334 


In  detail  these  subjects  are  treated  as  follows  in  the  most  elementary  schools : — 

Religion, — Old  and  New  Testament.     Reading  of  Paalms.     Lutheran  catechism. 

Swedish. — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  orthography.     (Extracts  from  Swedish  classics,  essays.) 

Arithmetic. — Elementary,  viz.,  the  four  rules,  fractions,  etc.  (Elementary  algebra,  including  simple 
equations.) 

m 

Geometry, — Lines,  angles,  triangles,  quadrilaterals;  circles,  rectangular  solids,  etc.,  and  their 
mensuration.     (Three  books  of  Euclid.) 

Geography. — General  conceptions.  Geography  of  Sweden,  of  other  countries.  (Physical,  political, 
industrial  and  commercial  p;eography  of  Sweden.  International  commerce,  climate,  and 
characteristics  of  different  countries,  etc.) 

History. — Mainly  national  history.  (Universal  history,  including  history  of  civilisation ;  place  of 
Sweden  in  history ;  constitution  of  Sweden.) 

Natural  history^  etc. — Most  important  natural  objects.  Human  body  ;  its  functions,  health.  Celestial 
bodies.    Chief  natural  phenomena.     (Chemistry,  physics,  and  hygiene.) 

Drawing. — Linear  and  freehand. 

Singing. — Psalms  and  songs.     Exercises. 

Grymnastic. — Free  and  formation  exercises  and  with  apparatus. 

Sloyd—(boys). — Very  well  developed  set  of  exercises. 

Manual  labour — (girls). — Needlework. 

Recently  domestic  economy  for  girls  has  been  added  in  many  schools,  and  each  recently  built 
school  has  a  very  finely  equipped  school  kitchen  (Skolkok).  Modern  languages,  German  and  English  are 
occasionally  taught. 

To  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  Swedish  primary  education,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  earlier 
classes  of  the  higher  schools  (allmanna  laroverk).  The  school  divides  into  the  ^^real"  or  modern  division 
and  a  Latin  line  when  the  pupils  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  when  they  are  sixteen  the  Latin  line  is 
subdivided  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  line,  and  the  Latin  only. 

Entrance 


*  Taken  from  the  UndervisniDgsplan  for  Gotebprgs  Folkskolor. 
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Entrance  may  take  place  into  these  schools  at  nine  years  of  age.     Only  the  first  six  classes  will  be 
outlined : — 


Gun. 


Real  or  non-cUissical  Divisions. 


II. 


111. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Latin  and  Greek  Division. 


I. 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


0. 


VI. 


VI. 


Relifldon 

Sweaiah 

German. 

English.. 

French  .. 

History. 


Subjects— 


Geography 
Ma^ematics   .... 
General  Science  . 
Natural  History. 

Physics 

Chemistry    

Calicraphy  

Diii^g^ 


3 
5 

6 


2 
2 


Totals. 


4 
2 


2 
1 


3 
u 
7 


3 
2 
5 


27 


2 
1 


30 


3 
6 
6 


3 
3 

5 


2 
4 
4 
6 

3 
1 
5 
3 


2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 


n 


1 
1 


4 
3 


30 


«■ 

2 
1 
3 
4 

3 

6 

•  • 

I 
2 
2 


3 
5 
6 


{ 


2 


30    I  30      (32) 


2 
2 
4 
2 


2 
1 


27 


5 


3 

2 

5 
o 


2 
I 


3 
6 
6 


3 
3 
5 

2 


1 
1 


30 


30 


2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

3 

1 

f} 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

t  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

« « • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

(30) 

(30) 

(32) 

2 
2 
1 
3 

4 


1 
1 


(32) 


Note. — The  G.  VI.,  is  the  Greek  division  ;  L.  VL,  the  Latin.    The  figures  in  brackets  denote  ^he  total.  boArf  ;  ^^\ 
the  subjects  are  not  stat^. 

If  the  pupil  has  already  attained  the  ap:e  of  15  he  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  first  three  classes. 

The  more  recent  higher  schools  are  well  equipped  in  the  way  of  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
Science ;  schools  of  this  class  were  seen  at  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Manual  training  and  gymnastic  are  excellent  features  in  the  Swedish 
system. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Swedish  schools  is  given.  The  following  is  th^ 
latest  programme,  viz.,  for  the  year  1901-2,  for  one  of  the  most  recent  schools  in  Sweden :— ^ 

PnOOaAMHE  IN   A  SciIOOL  IN    STOCKHOLM. 


Class 


Common  Division. 


Beat  Division. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


C. 


VI.  I 


VI.  li 


VII.  1 


\1I." 


Latin  Division. 


VI.  i 


VI. » 


VU.t 


Subjects — 

Religion     

Mother  tongue 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

English 

French  

German  or  EZnglish  conversation 

History 

Geography 

Propedeutics,   Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Natural  History  

Physics 

Chemistry 

Book-keeping   

Caligraphy    

Drawing 

Singing  


Totals. 


2 
4 

2 
5 

•  •  ■ 

5 

•  •  • 

•     •      4 

6 

•  •  • 

« •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  a 

■  •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  • 

4 
2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5 
2 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

o 

1 

2 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

2 

1 
2 

26 

29 

3 
6 


6 


.3 
3 

•  •  < 

5 
o 


2 
4 


4 

(6) 
6 

3 
2 


5 


1 
1 


30 


30 


2 
4 


4 

m 

G 

•  •  • 

3 
1 

•  •  • 

5 
3 


31 


5 

(2) 
2^ 

2( 


4 
I 


31 


2 
3 


2 

(4) 
4 


iS 
3 
2 
2 


30 


2 
2 


2 

(2)  (4) 
(2)  (4) 


6 
2 
3 
2 


30 


•7 


(2)  (4) 

(2)  (4; 


1 
6 
1 
3 
2 


1 
7 
1 
3 
2 


30 


30 


2 
2 

g 

2 

•  • 

4 


4 
1 
1 


30 


2 
2 
9 

(4) 
2 
2 


4 
1 


30 


2 
2 
9 

(4) 
2 
2 
2 


1 
4 


1 


30 


VU.  li 


2 
2 
8 

(4) 
2 
I 


1 
5 
1 


30 


In  the  above  the  figures  in  the  brackets  denote  certain  options  which  need  not  here  be  considered. 
C,  are  the  concluding  classes  (Praktiska  Aflutningsklassen)  in  which  the  work  is  appropriately  practical, 
and  would  not  be  taken  by  those  who  go  on  to  the  Keal  or  Latin  divisions. 

The  co-ordination  of  Education  is  much  the  same  as  in  Norway,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

85.  The  Equipment  of  a  School  in  Stockholm. — Amon^  the  schools  visited  in  Stockholm  was  the 
Sodermalms  hogre  allmanna  laroverk,  Skaraborgsgatan  14.  This  is  a  higher  class  school,  into  whick 
children  enter  at  about  9-10  years  of  age,  that  is,  after  having  passed  through  the  lower  elementary 
school.  The  classes  have  about  2S-f30  pupils ;  35  could  be  accommodated.  There  are  really  three 
departments  in  the  school,  viz.,  the  "  Bcal,"  the  "Classic"  (gymnasium),  and  the  "  Eealgymnasium  *' 
divisions.  The  total  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  visit  was  066.  The  fee  for  poor  pupils  is  19  kroner 
(say  22s.)  per  annum,  and  twice  that  amount  for  ordinary  pupils 

This  school  is  splendidly  built.  The  rooms  open  out  on  to  broad  corridors,  and  are  large,  well 
furnished,  seated,  and  lighted.  While  it  has  only  a  moderate-sized  museum^  the  material  therein 
is  admirably  selected ;  its  mineralogical  museum,  for  example,  has  only  200  specimens,  but  they  are  very 
well  chosen.  Its  equipment  fi:enerally,  for  teaching,  is  also  very  good,  particularly  so  in  the  departments 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  physics  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  gas-engine  and  generator  for  an 
8-ampere  electric  current  at  60  volts,  and  thus  the  teaching  in  physics  may  readily  be  made  very  thorough. 

These  well-built,  really  hygienic,  thoroughly-equipped  schools  of  Sweden,  with  teachers  properly 
educated,  are  the  means  by  which  an  excellent  education  for  the  rising  generation  is  provided,  and  make 
it  possible  in  the  few  years  available  for  study  to  get  at  least  an  intelligent  outlooK  upon  the  state  of 
knowledge  as  it  stands  to-day.  36. 

1  Arsredogorelae  for  nya  elementarskolan,  Stockholm,  1901-2,  p.  13. 
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36.  Other  Countries  of  Europe. — The  sketch  of  the  typo  of  primary  education  provided  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  is  not  further  extended,  partly  from  lack  of  time,  partly  because  in  the  rush 
of  travel  it  was  not  posBible  to  properly  study  the  whole  range,  and  attention  had  therefore  to  be  confined 
1o  certain  features,  and  partly  because  in  discussing  details,  matters  of  moment  in  the  systems  will  be 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  Eeport.  The  thorough  study  of  educational  systems  could  of  course  not 
possibly  bo  undertaken  in  the  time  regarded  as  available  to  the  Commissioners.  The  folkschool  laws  of 
Austria-Hungary^  alone  are  two  volumes  of  about  640  pages  each:  the  educational  laws  of  Italy  occupy 
five  volumes  of  about  3,500  pages,^  and  similarly  with  other  countries.  All  that  is  here  possible  in  respect 
of  other  countries  visited  is  to  make  a  few  running  comments.  Some  details  of  their  systems  will,  wnere 
necessary,  bo  discussed  in  various  special  articles  hereinafter. 

37.  Austria, — The  Austrian  system  has  an  organisation  somewhat  similar  to  the  German.  Its  schools 
are  well  equipped,  and  provided  with  far  more  and  better  material  for  teaching  (Lehrmittel)  than  can  be 
found  with  us.  The  "  Lehrmittelsanstalten  "  (establishments  providing  teaching  apparatus)  visited  in 
Vienna  were  excellent.  Teachers  are  well  educated  and  trained.  In  teaching,  intuitive  methods  are 
used  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  system  is  thorough  and  well  co-ordinated.  The  higher  establishments 
are  magnificently  equipped. 

A  single  programme  will  sufiice  to  illustrate  the  priniary  education,  and  for  this  purpose  that  of  a 
Bealschule  will  serve  the  purpose.    This  would  correspond  to  the  education  from  10  years  of  age  onward. 

Austrian  Realschoot^ 


Class 

Subjects — 

Ileligion  

Mother  tongue  

French 

English 

Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Natural  History    

Physics    

Chemistry  

Geometrical  Drawing  

Elementary  Progressive  Geometry 

Freehand  Drawing    

Caligraphy 

Gymnastics 

Totals  


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


v. 


VI. 


VII. 


2 
4 
5 

'  •  • 

• « 

3 


6 
1 
2 


29 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

4 

1 
2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

29 

30 

30 

33 

34 

1 

3 
3 
3 
3 

•  •  • 

5 
3 

4 


3 
3 


33 


This  would  correspond  on  completion  to  the  age  of  about  16,  and  will  therefore  shew  what  type  of 
education  is  provided  for  the  ordinary  Austrian  youth. 

38.  Belgium, — Belgian  education  is  being  rapidly  developed.  Froebelian  methods  are  followed  in  the 
ecoles  gardiennes,  and  the  system  of  teaching  and  of  educating  their  teachers  is  excellent.  The  teaching 
of  hygiene  is  specially  well  developed.  In  the  rural  schools,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  towns,  the 
general  eciucation  is  practically  orientated,  and  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  that  direction.  The  employment 
of  intuitive  methods,  and  the  making  of  the  teaching  realistic,  are  the  cardinal  features  of  the  Belgian 
system.  Manual  work  has  been  introduced,  and  special  directions  are  given  as  to  its  combination  with 
other  parts  of  the  programme.  The  main  difficulty  in  Belgian  education  depends  upon  the  fact  that  tho 
country  is  bilingual,  and  French  and  Flemish  must  therefore  be  learnt,  and  in  certain  cases  Wallon  also. 
Its  general  programme  is  as  follows,  each  division  being  of  two  years'  duration : — 


Belgian  Communal  Schools.' 

\ 

Subjects. 

• 

Lower  Division. 

Middle  Division. 

Upper  Division. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Kelicion  and  Ethics  .. 

Reading,  Writing 

Mother  tongue  

Arithmetic  

Geography  

History 

Dawiig  

Hygiene   

Singing 

Ovmnastica 

Theory  of  Agriculture 
Needlework 

Totols  .. 


3 

6 
5 
4 
1 

•  • 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
6 
5 
3 
1 

•  ■ 

1 
1 
1 
1 


25 


25 


3 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Q 


3 
5 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


25 


25 


25 


3 
6 
4 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


25 


Details  of  tho  programme  have  been  translated  and  will  be  found  in  special  chapters. 


39. 


'  Die  Reichs  und  Landesgcfletze  mit  den  einschlagigen  Ministcrial-Verordnun^en  und  Eriassen,  eriautert  durch  die 
Entschcidungen  des  k.  k.  Vcrwaltungsgerichtshofes  und  des  k.  k.  Reichsf^richtes  Wion,  1893. 

^  *'Codice  pubblica  istruzione,"  Vol.  1-IV,  Torino,  1901  ;  and  **Vicende  legislative  della  pubblica  istmaone  in 
Itolia,  dair  anno  1859  al  1899."    Torino,  1901. 

From  the  Modolreglement  en  Modelprogramma  der  lagere  gemeentescholen.    Bruxolles,  1897,  p.  63 
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39.  Bokrmia. — The  Bohemian  schools,  German,  and  Cxech  or  Tschek  (Ceska),  were  seen  in  Prague 
its  capital.  As  in  Bel<!ium,  the  bilingual  difficulty  is  aUo  felt,  and  both  languages  haTe  to  be  learnt, 
KcccntiV-built  8<*hooli«,  though  under  the  one  roof  are  absolutely  divided,  one-half  being  a  Cxech  school, 
the  other  half  German.  Even  the  inspection  is  under  different  staffs,  owing  ta  a  want  of  sjmpathj 
between  the  two  peoples. 

The  school-buildings  arc  fair.  The  higher  institutions  are  verv  good  and  ver?  well  equiped.  The 
organisation  and  curricula  are  similar  to  the  Austrian,  Bohemia  being  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
kingdom. 

40.  Italg, — The  development  of  education  in  Italy  is  most  remarkable  in  its  higher  branches,  but 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  North  to  vastly  improve  the  popular  schools.  This  was  strikingly  seen 
at  Turin,  in  the  organisation  of  their  recent  school-buildings.  Keference  is  made  elsewhere  to  features  of 
Italian  education.  A  recently  built  elementary  school  in  Turin  far  surpasses  any  school  in  this  State,  in 
its  plan,  equipment,  hygiene,  etc. 

41.  Finland, — Elementary  schools  in  Finland  wore  seen  at  its  present  capital,  Helsingfors.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  very  fine,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  primary  school  at  Viborg,  and  the 
Finnish  school  for  girls  at  Helsingfors.  These  are  comparable  to  the  Swiss  in  design,  and  almost  in  their 
finish,  the  equipment  being  not  quite  so  good,  however,  except  for  manual  training.  Sloyd  is  one  of  the 
well-developed  features,  and  the  Sloyd  programmes,  as  arranged  by  Finnish  teachers,  are  of  a  very  high 
character.  The  matter  of  manual  work  in  Finlasd  is  however  referred  to  in  another  chapter.  As  an 
instance  of  how  Finland  aims  at  educating  its  teachers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  no  less  than 
ten  normal  schools  in  the  country,  viz.,  eight  Finnish  and  two  Swedish.  Every  three  years  the  Department 
of  Education  convenes  a  congress  of  all  its  teachers,  male  and  female. 

The  general  programme  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Children  attend  school  as  a  rule  from  about 
six  years  of  age,  and  a  leaving  certificate  is  given  to  pupils  satisfactorily  going  through  their  course  in 
either  the  city  or  rural  folk-schools.  This  certificate  entitles  its  holder  to  a  reduction  of  the  three  years' 
military  service,  to  one  year. 

On  the  coastal  district  Swedish  and  Finnish  are  spoken  and  near  the  Russian  frontier,  Russian  also 

42.  Hungary. — Public  education  was  really  organised  in  1777  by  a  royal  decree,  the  "  Ratio 
educationis.'*  The  Empress  Maria-Theresa  divided  the  schools  into  rural,  town,  and  city  (scolie  pagorum, 
oppidanse,  et  urbana?).  In  18i8  education  was  made  obligatory  for  children  from  six  to  twelve.  The 
organisation  of  to-day  depends  however  mainly  upon  the  law  No.  38  of  1868,  and  in  minor  matters  upon 
additional  laws  passed  since.     The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  superior  primary  school : — 

Superior  Primary  School,  Hcxgary. 


Claaset 


I. 


VI 


Subjects  — 

Religion  and  Ethics  

Hungarian  

Any  modem  language  

Arithmetic  and  Geometry    

Book-keeping 

Natural  history  

Physics     

Chemistry    

Hygiene   

Geography  

History 

Civic  instruction    

Rural  or  Industrial  economy   

Manual  work  (girls)  

Domestic  Economy    

Freehand  drawing 

Geometric  drawing    

Cali^raphy  

Singing     

Physical  exercises 


Totals 


1 

2 

5 

4 

•  •  • 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

•  ■  • 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

3 

3 

2 

2 

•  •  ■ 

1 

2 

\ 

2 

i 

2 

24  26 

1  2 

5  3 

..  2 

5  3 

3  2 


1  2 

4  3 

3  3 

4  3 


2    2 
..     2 


2  3 

•y  .  •  • 

1  1 

i  1 

i  2 


24  26 


3    2 

...... 

2     1 
2    2 


..  2 

2  2 

2  ... 

1  1 

k  I 

i  1 


26  26 


1    2 
3    3 

3  3 

4  3 

\ 
3 

3 

3 

1 

3    2 

"[','.'  2 

2  I 

3  3 

3 

"    *3  ' 
2 

^ 

• .  •     «s 

3    2 
2  ... 

3 

k    1 
*     1 

i 

26  26 

26 

t 

3 
3 
3 


3 
2* 


24 


In  the  above,  the  first  column  in  each  class  from  I  to  IV  and  the  columns  V,  VI  are  the  hours  for 
hoys ;  the  second  in  columns  I  to  IV  for  girls.  The  totals  are  not  correct,  because  the  lines  for  all  subjects 
are  not  included,  and  some  subjects  are  alternative.  There  are  also  optional  subjects  outside  the  limits  of 
the  above  programme— viz.,  Latin,  French,  music,  industrial  exercises  of  various  kinds.  The  education  of 
Hungarian  teachers  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 

The  school  buildings  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  Hungary  are  finely  built  and  finely  equipped. 
The  normal  schools  are  almost  palatial.  In  1896,  on  the  occasion  of  the  J,C00th  anniverpary  or  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Hungary,  the  Parliament  at  Budapest  authorised  the  establishment  of  1,000 new 
public  schools.  Two  hundred  of  these  had  been  opened  by  the  end  of  1900 ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  1905,  the  whole  1,000  will  be  opened.  As  an  indication  of  the  intense  interest  cf  the  Hungarian 
teacher  in  his  professional  work,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  association  of 
teachers,  which  holds  re<:ular  educational  conferences,  there  are  no  less  than  300  free  associations,  either 
national  or  provincial,  which,  grouped  under  the  lauguages  spoken  by  the  teachers,  are  as  follows  : — 

Hungarian,  259  ;  Roumanian,  20 ;  German,  7  ;  Servian,  3  ;  Slav,  2  ;  etc. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Froebelian  method  has  been  warmly  esponsed  in  Hungary, 
In  another  part  of  the  Keport,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  high  state  of  intellectual  culture  in  Hungary. 

43. 


43.  Agricultural  Teaching  in  the  French  Primary  School. — Reference  has  already  been  made 
Cseciion  26)  to  elementary  teaching  in  agriculture  in  connection  with  primary  schools.  The  question  has 
been  given  very  definite  attention  in  France,  where  a  commission  was  charged  with  outlining  a  programme 
of  instruction  in  agriculture  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  The  official  instruction, 
bearing  date  4th  January,  1897,  gives  paBdagogic  directions,  clearly  and  authoritatively  defining  the  r61e  of 
the  rural  school  in  this  connection.     We  translate  freely  from  this. 

**  The  teaching  of  the  ideas  of  agriculture,  which  may  be  permitted  in  the  programme  of  the 
elementary  school,  ought  to  be  addressed  less  to  the  memory  of  the  children  than  to  their  intelligence. 
It  ought  to  depend  upon  the  observation  of  everyday  facts  in  agricultural  life,  and  upon  such  simple 
experimentation  as  the  material  sources  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  will  allow,  and  ought  also  to  be  so 
designed  as  to  elucidate  the  fundamental  scientific  notions  of  the  most  important  agricultural  operations. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  children  as  to  the  *  why*  of  the  operations,  with  the 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  phaenomena,  and  not  burden  them  with  the  detail  and  carrying-out  of 
the  process.  Still  less  should  one  give  a  resumi  of  directions,  or  of  definitions  and  agricultural  receipts. 
To  know  the  essential  conditions  of  development  in  cultivated  plants,  to  grasp  the  reason  of  the 
customary  work  in  ordinary  cultivation,  and  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  hygienic  rules  which 
concern  man  and  the  domestic  animals  is  what  is  wanted  from  the  beginning  by  every  agriculturist,  and 
what  can  only  be  acquired  by  following  the  experimental  method." 

**  A  teacher  is  taking  a  false  route  when  his  agricultural  instruction  is  based  merely  upon  a  study 
and  repeating  by  the  pupil  of  matter  in  a  manual  of  agriculture.  However  well  conceived  that  manual 
may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  very  simple  experiments,  and  above  all  to  observation." 

•*  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  phaenomenon  to  be  observed  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
children  that  one  can  really  teach  them  to  observe,  and  can  establish  in  their  minds  the  fundamental  ideas 
upon  which  modern  agricultural  science  rests,  ideas  that  the  country  scholar  can  get  only  at  school.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  teach  him  that  which  his  father  knows  much  better  than  the  teacher  and  will 
certainly  learn  by  practical  experience.'* 

"The  end  to  be  attained  by  primary  agricultural  teaching  is,  therefore,  to  initiate  a  large  number 
of  our  country  school  children  into  such  elementary  knowledge  as  is  indispensable  in  reading  with  profit 
a  work  on  modern  agriculture,  or  in  thoroughly  following  an  agricultural  conference.  It  is  in  this  wag 
that  it  is  possible  to  create  in  them  a  Jove  of  country  life  and  a  desire  not  to  change  it  fur  the  life  of  the 
town  or  the  factory,  and  to  make  them  realise  the  truth  that  the  calling  of  the  agriculturist,  the  most 
independent  of  all  callings,  is,  for  practical  workers,  intelligent  and  properly -instructed,  far  mare 
remunerative  than  many  others ^  ^ 

"  In  short,  all  that  is  demanded  of  the  rural  teacher  is  to  give  his  pupils,  in  whatever  measure  their 
age  will  allow,  a  taste  for  and  understanding  of  agricultural  matters.  In  giving  unity  to  his  scientific  and 
agricultural  teaching,  which  ought  to  form  a  well  co-ordinated  whole,  where  the  notions  of  physical  and 
natural  science,  those  of  agriculture  and  hygiene,  and  it  may  be  added  (in  the  case  of  girls)  those  of 
domestic  economy,  intimately  penetrate  and  complete  one  another,  he  will  succeed  in  this  without  in  any 
way  biurdening  his  programme.''  ^ 

A  little  reflection  will  shew  that  in  the  ordinary  country  school  a  well-educated  teacher  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  teaching  on  scientific  subjects  at  once  practical,  interesting,  and  educative. 

It  may  be  added  that  school  gardens  arc  becoming  a  feature  of  French  schools,  and  that  the  value 
of  fertilisers  is  practically  demonstrated  by  growing  various  plants  under  different  conditions — that  is,  in 
soils  starved  as  regards  the  type  of  nutriment  required  by  the  plant,  and  in  soils  in  which  the  substances 
lacking  are  made  good  artificially. 

44.  Elementary  Maritime  Education  in  Primary  Schools. — Among  special  forms  of  primary 
education  may  be  mentioned  elementary  maritime  education.  This  exists  in  France,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  other  places.  In  the  first-mentioned  country  it  was  determined  by  a  resolution  of  the  20th  September, 
1898,  that  object-lessons  suitable  to  the  career  of  the  sailor  and  fisherman  should  be  given  in  the  primary 
schools  along  the  coast.  The  details  were  decided  by  a  common  agreement  between  the  Ministries  of 
Marine  and  Public  Instruction.  As  a  reason  for  undertaking  such  instruction  it  was  stated  that  the 
conditions  of  the  fishing  industry  had  for  some  years  past  been  greatly  modified,  so  that  fishing-boats 
were  compelled  to  go  so  far  out  of  sight  of  the  coast  in  order  to  obtain  enough  fish  to  make  their 
occupation  adequate,  remunerative,  and  regular.  It  was,  consequently,  necessary  to  give  the  fisherman 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  navigation. 

The  professional  instruction  of  the  fisherman  is,  of  course,  of  the  most  rudimentary  character. 
Thedr  general  ignorance  of  the  essential  conceptions  of  navigation  led,  it  was  said,  to  consequences  only 
too  well  known.  Many  disastrous  events  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  sailor  been  able  to  take  even 
ordinary  account  of  the  track  of  his  vespel,  and  to  fix  his  position  from  time  to  time  upon  the  chart. 
Ability  to  do  this  meant  the  avoidance  of  the  frequent  losses  of  fishing-boats  caused  by  inexperience  of 
the  fishermen  ;  losses  that  seriously  affected  an  industry  which,  for  the  population  on  the  littoral,  meant 
so  much. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  instruction  is  not  only  the  young  pupils  are  the  recipients  of  such 
instruction,  but  with  them  are  pupils  of  all  ages. 

The  development  of  the  courses  is  as  outlined  hereunder : — 

(1)  Middle  Course. — 

(I)  The  occupation  of  the  fisherman  ;  its  various  advantages  ;  informal  conversations  concerning 
its  value  from  a  personal  and  from  a  national  point  of  view  ;  maritime  registration. 
Notions  of  marine  hygiene — feeding,  clothing,  swimming,  etc. 

Maritime  fishing — deep-sea  and  coast  fishing  ;  navigation  ;  coasting  and  long  sea  journeys. 
Description  of  a  local  fishing-smack  ;  a  visit  to  a  smack  and  to  a  lifeboat. 
Definition  and  use  of  various  parts  of  the  fishing-boat. 
Different  classes  of  vessels — brig,  schooner,  sloop. 
Different  parts  of  a  harbour  ;  nautical  terms ;  nautical  terms  common  in  English  ;  foreign 

_^ flags^ (2) 

/ — - — ■ 

'  The  passage  is  not  italicised  in  the  original. 
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(2)  Practical  maritime  notions. 

Practical  astronomy — some  of  the  constellations ;  the  pole  star ;  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  ;  inequality  of  the  days  and  nights ;  the  equinoxes  ;  the  moon  and  its  phases. 

The  sea — tides,  flood  and  ebb ;  the  tidal  almanac ;  the  equinoctial  tides. 

Maritime  charts — their  use;  elementary  exercises  with  them;  depths,  soundings,  light- 
houses, beacons,  semaphores,  buoys. 

Magnetic  needles  and  their  properties ;  compasses — declination,  variation  ;  the  ship's  log. 

(3)  Practical  local  teaching. 

Geographical  study  of  the  neighbouring  coasts — for  example,  the  French  and  English  coasts 
visited  in  coastal  fishing ;  local  fishing-grounds ;  walks  upon  the  coast ;  plants  and 
animals. 

(4)  Practical  exercises — manual  work. 

Sailors*   knots— demonstrations  and  exercises  ;  making  fast ;  splicing  ;  block  and  tackle ; 

fixing  and  unfixing  block  and  tackle ;  making  and  mending ;  visits  to  sailmakers,  to 

rope-yards,  etc. ;  demonstration  of  ordinary  working. 
Principles  of  swimming. 

(2)  Ths  Siffher  Course— 

(1)  Notions  of  navigation. 

Movement  of  the  stars  ;  equator,  parallels,  meridian ;  position  of  a  star. 

Ecliptic — ^position  of  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  horizon  and  the  prime  vertical. 

Measurement  of  time. 

Marine  charts — pointing  the  chart  when  in  view  of  the  land ;  reducing  soundings  to  the 

zero  of  the  chart.     Use  of  the  compass — the  route  by  the  compass;  the  magnetic  route; 

the  true  route  ;  points  of  the  compass.     Leeway. 
The  sextant — its  use ;  practical  determijiation  of  a  position  at  sea. 
The  barometer,  and  prediction  of  the  weather.     Cyclones. 
International  codes  of  signals. 
Elementary  notions  of  marine  legislation. 
Legal  condition  of  seamen.     The  maritime  registration.     People  subject  to  registration. 

Military  obligations  of  people  registered.     Advantages  accorded  to  registered  seamen. 

Organisation  of  the  service.     Coastal  police  and  coastal  fishing. 
(8)  Notions  of  hygiene. 

The  hygiene  of  the  fishermen.     "First  aid"  for  the  wounded  and  sick.     The  use  of  the 

principal  remedies  which  should  be  kept  on  fishing-boats  ;  their  care  on  board. 

At  the  present  time  education  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  quite  unnecessary  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  fact  that  it  is  given  in  several  countries  will,  however,  serve  to  illustrate  the  tendency  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  countries  to  take  direct  account  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  people.  This 
intensely  practical  orientation  of  education  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  undoubtedly  desirable,  and  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  making  such  instruction  of  some 
educatiTe  value  in  the  liberal  sense. 

Although  the  above  programme  is  the  French  one,  very  similar  instruction  is  given  in  a  school  at 
Ostende,  in  Belgium,  and  at  Frederikshavn,  in  Denmark,  and  probably  at  numbers  of  other  places 
overlooked  by  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  mentioned  purely  as  an  example  of  practical  tendency. 

45.  Conclusion. — Some  reference  is  made  in  the  next  chapter  to  Russian  education.  A  complete 
outline  of  each  system  is  not  possible  in  the  very  limited  timo  at  disposal.  Special  features  will  bo 
discussed  in  various  chapters,  in  dealing  with  subjects  in  which  the  teaching  calls  for  reform.  The  great 
difference  between  our  educational  system  and  the  systems  of  Europe  is  in  tlie  inadequate  provision  made 
by  us  for  the  training  of  our  teachers,  and  in  our  utilising,  as  in  England,  but  not  in  Europe,  the  services 
01  children  as  teachers. 

This  is  the  blot  on  our  system,  and  it  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the  teachers  themselves.  Its 
discussion,  however,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  chapters  specially  dealing  with  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers.    The  tendencies  of  modern  education  will  also  be  hereinafter  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Public  Instruction  in  Russia. 

[E.  P.  KOVALEVSKY.     Edited,  G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Oeneral, — Most  of  the  educational  institutions  in  Russia  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  There  are,  however,  many  special  schools,  which  depend  upon  the  other  adminis- 
trative departments.  To  the  latter  belong  a  series  of  technical  and  commercial  schools,  and  a  complete 
system  of  agricultural  schools. 

The  need  of  men  with  higher  technical  education  is  very  sensible  in  Eussia,  and  the  influx  of  the 
secondary  students  wishing  to  enter  the  special  higher  schools  is  increasing  every  year.  The  demand  for 
entrance  increases  in  even  greater  proportion  than  is  possible  for  these  schools  to  receive.  In  the  year 
1898,  7,000  petitions  were  presented  in  the  different  institutes,  while  only  2,000  students  could  be 
admitted. 

The  Government  has  shewn  itself  ready  to  help  the  progress  of  technical  instruction.  Since  the 
year  1895,  five  large  higher  establishments,  viz.,  a  Polytechnical  School  in  St.  Peteriiburg,  one  in  Warsaw, 
and  one  in  Kieff,  a  Technological  Institute  in  Tomsk,  and  an  Engineering  School  in  Moscow,  have  been 
established  in  these  different  parts  of  Russia.  Taking  into  consideration  the  importance  that  chemistry 
has  ktely  acquired  in  Russian  industry,  the  State  has  constructed  new  laboratories  in  the  existing  schools, 
viz ,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Technological  Institute  and  the  Riga  Polytechnical  School,  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  students  of  the  chemistry  departments,  which  till  now  formed  only  2G  per 
cent,  of  all  technical  students,  the  balance,  74  per  cent.,  being  mechanics. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  alone,  for  the  support  of  the  higher 
technical  education,  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles  (about  £164,000)  ;  the  Ministry  of 
Einance  assigned  more  than  seven  millions  (about  £764?,000)  for  the  construction  of  the  last  Polytechnical 
School. 

2.  Higher  Technieal  Inatitutiona  — There  are  at  present  thirteen  superior  technical  institutions  in 
Russia,  with  8,000  students  in  them ;  four  technological  institute^),  four  polytechnical  schools,  two 
engineering  schools,  one  of  civil  engineering,  one  of  mining  and  one  of  electro-technics. 

The  aim  of  all  these  establishments  is  to  train  engineers  for  the  service  of  the  State,  competent  to 
act  as  foremen  in  factories,  industrial  enterprises,  and  on  the  public  works. 

The  students  are  accepted  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  after  a  competitive  examination.  They 
attend  the  institute  for  five  years,  the  last  being  a  practical  course.  Besides  their  occupation  with 
theoretical  studies,  the  students  are  sent  every  summer  to  practical  work,  in  factories  and  railroads. 

The  list  of  the  thirteen  higher  schools  is  the  following : — 

(1)  The  Technological  School  in  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  technical  schools,  and  was 
opened  in  1828.  It  has  two  divisions,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical,  attended  by  1,109 
students.    The  State  assigns  for  it  yearly  275,625  roubles  (about  £30,090). 

(2)  The  Technological  Institute  in  Kharkoff,  dating  from  1885,  contains  685  students  ;  receives 
yearly  341,54.4  roubles  (about  £37,260)  from  the  State. 

(3)  The  Moscow  Imperical  High  Technical  School,  with  865  students,  is  organised  like  the  two 
preceding.  Of  the  yearly  income  of  260,500  roubles  (about  £29,440),  208,000  (about  £22,690) 
IS  given  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  (about  £6,750)  is  from  other  sources. 

(4)  The  Technological  Institute  in  Tomsk  (Siberia)  was  founded  in  1900  for  220  students. 

(5)  The  Polytechnical  School  in  St.  Petersburg  will  be  ready  to  be  opened  next  autumn  fur  1,800 
students,  with  the  four  following  departments: — Economy,  Shipbuilding,  Metallurgy,  and 
Electro-technics. 

(6)  The  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Riga  has  six  divisions — Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Agronomy, 
Commercial  Sciences,  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  is  attended  by  1,446  students.  This  school 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  city  of  Riga. 

(7)  The  Polytechnical  Institute  in  KiefF  consists  of  four  divisions —Mechanics,  Engineering, 
Agronomy,  Chemistry,  and  has  a  total  of  710  students. 

(8)  The  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Warsaw,  with  only  three  divisions,  and  a  fourth  division  in  mining 
to  be  established  next  year,  has  644  students,  and  was  constructed  chiefly  from  the  means 
provided  by  the  city,  and  by  the  local  Polish  societies,  who  presented,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Czar's  visit  to  Warsaw,  and  in  memory  of  this  visit,  a  million  for  this  purpose. 

(9)  The  Institute  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Railways  contains  886  students,  and  is  located  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

(10)  The  Engineering  School  in  Moscow  is  attended  by  300  students. 

(11)  To  the  Institute  of  the  Civil  Engineers  is  yearly  assigned  the  sum  of  82,000  roubles  (about 
£8;940)  by  (1^^  S^al^e^    Tbe  number  of  students  in  the  institute  is  300. 

(12) 
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(12)  The  Institute  of  Mining  ia  St.  Peterdburg  is  ancient,  and  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1795, 
viz.,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II ;  480  students  are  studying  there,  and  156,205  roubles  (about 
£17,040)  are  assigned  yearly  for  this  school.  This  institute  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid 
mineral  collections. 

(13)  The  Electro- technical  Institute,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  engineers  for  the  State*8 
telegraphs  and  telephone  service,  has  a  maximum  of  300  students. 

In  concluding  this  short  description  of  the  higher  technical  institutions,  an  interesting  parallel 
between  Eussia  and  other  European  States  may  be  drawn,  according  to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  year 
1898 — 90,  exhibited  last  summer  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  concerns  the  proportion  of  the  higher 
technical  students  in  different  countries.  Russia  must  be  put  in  the  second  place  after  (Germany,  where 
the  number  of  technical  students  was  15,000,  while  in  Kussia  it  reached  8,000,  in  Austria  3,500,  in 
France  1,500,  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  1,200,  and  in  Spain  and  Denmark  the  number  did  not  surpass 
500  persons. 

3.  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Technical  and  Industrial  Education. — This  is  supervised  by  a 
special  division,  formed  in  the  year  1883,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  To  this  division  was 
given  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  general  educational  programme,  which  received  Imperial  sanction  in  188S. 

All  the  hoyt'  schools  of  middle  and  low  grade,  directed  by  the  division  of  the  industrial  schools^  are 
divided  according  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  into  five  groups. 

(1)  The  technical  schools,  with  the  course  of  the  middle  grade  educational  establishments.  Their 
aim  is  to  provide  their  pupils  with  a  general  education,  and  also  with  such  an  amount  of  technical 
education  as  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  positions  as  assistant  engineers,  or  for  acting  as  foremen 
in  smaller  industrial  enterprises. 

These  schools  consist  either  of  four  special  classes,  where  students  are  received  after  a  five  years' 
course  in  a  secondary  "  Realschule,**  or  five  years'  general  course  attached  to  the  last  technical  classes; 
or  again,  the  seven  classes  of  the  middle  technical  school  contain  both — the  general  and  the  special  subjects. 

The  number  of  such  schools  is  twenty,  the  most  noteworthy  among  them  are  the  School  of  Krasuoon- 
finsk,  furnishing  teachers  for  the  mine-works,  the  KomnessorofE  School  in  Moscow,  and  the  Industrial 
School  in  Lodz,  qualifying  persons  as  textile  and  weaving  specialists. 

(2)  The  aim  oE  the  loioer  technical  schooh,  in  which  such  subjects  of  general  education  are  tauglit 
as  are  found  in  the  programme  of  the  higher  elementary  schools,  is  to  prepare  master-workmen  for  the 
f.ictories,  specialists  in  the  ruder  kind  of  mechanical  work,  machinists  and  draftsmen.  Their  number  is 
also  twenty. 

(3)  The  so-called  artisan  schools,  of  which  there  are  twenty- two  of  the  higher  and  fifty-five  of 
the  lower  grade,  have  a  programme  of  general  subjects  resembling  that  of  the  elementary  schools. 

They  must  prepare  master- work  men  in  the  domestic  industry,  and  give  instruction  in  carpentering, 
carving,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  etc. 

The  most  noteworthy  for  their  specialties  are : — (1)  The  artisan  schools  of  leather  manufacture 
in  Eogorodsk  and  Bazarmy  Karkoulac.  The  exhibits  of  the  latter  were  sent  after  the  Paris  Exhibition  to 
England  in  exchange  for  a  collection  from  a  hoot-making  school,  (2)  The  school  of  toy-making  in  Totma. 
(3)  The  school  of  bonnet-making  in  Samara.  (4)  To  the  67  industrial  schools,  with  different  features  in  their 
programmes,  may  be  added  the  schools  for  adults,  viz.,  the  schools  oi  printing,  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Imperial  Technical  Society,  and  so  forth.  (5)  The  newly-created  18  schools  for  apprentices  have  for  their 
aim  the  substitution  for  the  hard  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  workshop  under  the  direction  of  an  imperfect 
master,  a  general  course,  giving  some  general  education  and  that  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  workman,  besides  the  practice.  Boys  of  11  to  13  years  attend  these  schools  before  entering  under 
the  management  of  an  experienced  master  in  a  factory-workshop.  Most  of  these  schools  are  founded  for 
their  workmen  near  large  factories.  The  general  number  of  pupils  attending  all  these  schools  (209)  was, 
in  1900,  nearly  13,000.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  would  amount  to  nearly  2,000,000  roubles.  Of 
this  sum  the  State  gives  34*9%;  the  local  institutions,  21%  ;  the  percentage  tax  on  capitals,  161%  ;  the 
fees  for  teaching,  12  3%  ;  the  nale  of  objects  made  in  the  workshops  by  the  pupils,  4*5%,  and  the  balance 
of  11*2%  is  made  up  from  other  sources. 

4.  Benefactions  fur  Educnticnal  Purposes — During  the  Tear  1888-1898,  whiiothc  industrial  schools 
division  proceeded  with  its  work,  the  yearly  income  of  the  middle  and  lower  grade  technical  schools 
increased  from  400,000  to  nearly  2,000,000  rouble?,  thanks  to  continual  gifts  for  this  aim  by  private 
persons,  by  townships,  and  by  various  associations. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  the  more  remarkable  of  these  gifts.  The  celebrated  railway  contractor 
Chigoff  left  a  sum  of  5,000,000  roubles  (about  £54o,500)  for  the  construction  of  five  industrial  schools  in 
the  province  of  Kostrome,  where  he  was  born.  Mr.  N.  Kareznikoff,  left  3,000,(X)0  roubles  (about  £327,300) 
for  a  technical  boarding-school  in  Irkutsk.  The  Councillor  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Komaroff*,  left  3,500,000 
roubles  (about  £381,800)  for  an  artisan  school  in  Kykinsk  ;  the  merchant  PastouhofF,  380,000  roubles 
(about  £41,500).  The  municipalitv  of  Moscow  assigned  850,000  (about  £02,700),  the  Magistrate  of 
Lodz,  200,000  (about  £21,800) ;  the  city  of  Odessa,  1,000,000  (about  £109,100),  and  a  series  of  other 
municipalities  gave  more  than  10(\000  roubles  (£10,900)  for  the  construction  of  the  technical  schools. 

The  intention  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  open  every  year  two  or  three  middle 
grade  technical  schools,  five  or  six  artisan  ones,  and  ten  or  eleven  schools  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  cost 
of  this  will  amount  to  about  1,500,000  roubles  (about  £164,000)  yearly  ;  and  only  then  will  a  satisfactory 
result  be  obtained,  and  the  evident  need  of  men  with  special  education  in  Eussia  be  satisfied. 

5.  Artisan  Schools  to  he  established. — In  the  year  1902  a  series  of  artisan  schools  are  to  be 
constructed  in  the  localities  where  some  domestic  or  **kush"  industry  is  particularly  developed.  In 
the  Crimea  a  cooperina  school  will  be  necessary  for  the  vine-dressers ;  in  Kimry  (a  village  where 
leather  is  manufactured),  a  shoe-making  school;  in  the  agricultural  provinces,  schools  of  agricultural 
machinery,  etc, 
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6.  Professional  Schools  for  OirU, — The  professional  schools  for  girls  are  less  numerous,  and  their 
programmes,  as  well  as  their  incomes,  are  very  various. 

There  were  in  1899-1900,  forty -eight  professional  girls*  schools,  thirty  professional  classes  and 
workshops,  fifteen  cookery  schools,  105  needlework  classes  added  to  schools  for  general  education  and 
courses  preparing  teachers  of  needlework  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  most  part  of  these  institutions  are  supported  by  private  gifts ;  the  State  assigning  them  only 
10,000  roubles  (about  £1,090)  yearly. 

A  private  ''  society  encouraging  professional  education  for  women  "  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
questions  concerning  the  programmes  and  the  regulations  of  such  schools. 

In  the  year  1900  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  introduced  into  the  Scientific  Committee  n 
division  of  professional  education  for  women,  the  ta&k  of  which  will  be  to  elaborate  and  to  publish  the 
new  programmes  and  rules,  and  to  discuss  all  special  questions  concerning  the  girls*  professional  schoolii. 

7.  Technical  Schools. — To  the  group  of  technical  schools  belong  the  intermediate  and  lowe? 
institutions  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  the  railroads.  They  train  the  personnel  of  the  stafE  of  rail  and 
river  roads,  and  are  of  three  categories  : — 

(1)  1.  One  middle-gradeil,  the  so-called  school  of  railway  conductors,  preparing  assistant  engineers ; 
2.  thirty-four  lower  technical  schools  of  railways ;  3.  three  so-called  river  schools.  These  twp 
last  groups  train  employees  for  the  lower  service  on  the  railway  and  river  central-systems. 

(2)  The  six  mining  schools. 

(3)  The  twenty  rural  workshops  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  their  aim  is  to 
prepare  workman  able  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  machines  and  to  make  the  simplest 
instruments. 

8.  Commercial  Schools. — The  Ministry  of  Finance  shews  a  far  greater  interest  for  the  supervision 
and  the  construction  of  the  commercial  educational  establishments,  the  development  of  which  is  quite 
recent. 

In  1894)  there  were  only  nine  commercial  schools  with  2,500  pupils,  their  present  number  is  105, 
with  an  attendance  of  18,400  students. 

The  commercial  schools  are  divided  into  three  categories  : — 

(1)  Intermediate  commercial  institutions,  forty-two  in  number  with  a  general  course  of  seven  years, 
with  a  secondary  school,  or  with  only  a  special  course  of  three  years.  Their  aim  is  to  prepare 
agents  for  large  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

(2)  So-called  trade  schools,  with  a  course  of  one  or  of  three  years,  preparing  employees  of  lower 
grade  for  the  same  enterprises.  There  are  thirty  such  trade  schools  founded  by  private  persons 
or  by  the  State. 

(3)  The  thirty-three  commercial  courses  and  classes,  the  task  of  which  is  to  communicate  knowledge 
in  commercial  sciences  to  persons  of  all  ages  from  12  years  inclusively,  already  employed  in 
industrial  or  commercial  institutions,  or  having  the  intention  to  enter  a  like  service. 

The  income  for  commercial  schools  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  private  or  local  sources,  such 
for  example  as  local  institutions,  associations,  and  through  private  gifts  ;  the  State  gives  only  25,000 
roubles  (about  £2,730)  yearly.  The  yearly  expenditures  are  2,382,000  roubles  (about  £259,750)  ;  a 
middle  grade  school  (attended  on  an  average  by  380  pupils)  costing  nearly  35,000  roubles  (about  £3,820), 
while  the  minimum  cost  of  a  class  of  commercial  sciences  (with  eighteen  to  twenty  students)  is  300  roubles 
(about  £33)  a  year.  Nearly  thirty-two  "  real  "  secondary  schools,  with  commercial  sections,  and  a  course 
therein  of  three  years,  have  been  founded. 

Departments  of  higher  commercial  education  exist  in  the  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  Polytechnical 
Schools  and  in  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Vladivostok.  The  commercial  education  of  women  is  still  in 
private  hands  ;  one  can  mention  only  two  girls'  commercial  public  schools  in  St.  Petersburg — DemidoS's 
Asylum — and  in  Odessa;  but  commercial  courses  and  classes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  often  for  both  sexes. 

9.  Schools  of  Art  and  of  Art-industry. — A  special  type  of  professional  schools,  protected  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  is  yet  to  bo  mentioned — the  schools  of  Art  and  of  Art-industry.  Besides  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  higher  school  of  sculpture  exists  in  Moscow.  Four  large  schools  of 
art  industry  form  a  second  category : — 

(1)  The  central  school  of  drawing  of  Streglitz.  (2)  The  school  of  technical  drawing  of  Strogonoff 
in  Moscow.  (3)  A  school  near  the  Imperial  Society  of  Art  Instruction.  (4)  A  similar  one  by  the  poet 
Oogol  in  Mirgorod.  A  grade  lower,  are  ten  drawing  schools  in  all  large  cities  and  a  series  of  evening 
drawing  classes  for  artisans  and  workmen.  In  1901  a  school  of  industrial  art  is  to  be  opened  in 
Ekaterinburg  in  the  Oural,  with  divisions  for  gold,  silver,  and  stone  industries. 

10.  Agricultural  Education, — The  agricultural  education  is  of  great  importance  in  liussia  where  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  is  living  from  agriculture.  IS  evertheiess  its  progress  began  only 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  every  year,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  State's  Domains  directing  this  part  of  education  could  present  to  the  last  Paris  Exhibition 
the  most  remarkable  statistics,  that  speak  for  themselves. 
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All  agricultural  and  foreetry  educational  institutions,  like  the  technical  ones,  are  of  three  grades. 
to  the  higher  grade  belong  four  of  them,  viz. : — The  New  Alexandria  Higher  Agronomical  and 
Forester  Institute  (province  of  Lubin,  Poland);  2.  The  Agronomic  Institute  in  Moscow;  3.  The  Forester 
Institute  in  St.  Petersburg;  4.  The  higher  courses  of  Olnology  near  the  Imperial  Garden,  Nikitsky,  in 
the  Crimea.  Besides  these,  the  two  Polytechnical  Institutions  in  Eiga  and  Kieff  have  agronomic  depari- 
nients  in  them. 

All  high-grade  agricultural  schools  desire  to  give  their  students  superior  instruction  in  forestry 
and  agronomy.  The  middle-grade  schools,  which  prepare  young  men  theoretically  and  practically  to  be 
foremen  of  landed  properties  and  to  manage  with  sound  rural  economy,  are  thirteen  in  number  and  have 
l)59d  students. 

All  these  schools  have  a  general  secondary  course  of  six  years,  besides  the  agricultural  sciences. 
Some  prepare  vine-dressers,  others  sheep-rearers,  others  again  land-surveyors.  In  Gorki,  province  of 
Mogilef,  has  been  founded  almost  the  best  and  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  middle-grade  schools,  where, 
In  an  artisan  section,  boys  are  taught  to  take  care  of  agricultural  machines  and  to  make  the  simplest 
parts  of  thetn. 

In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  middle-grade  schools,  normal  agricultural  courses  are  added 
to  the  same  school  and  to  another  middle-graded  establishment  (in  Kharkoff). 

The  thirteen  schools  of  the  lower-grade  may  be  subdivided  into  eight  groups,  according  to  the 
btaiiches  taught  in  them  : — 

1.  82  general  agricultural  lower  schools ;  2.  83  horticultural  schools ;  3.  15  dairy  schools ;  4.  I  school 
of  sheep-rearing  ;  5. 1  agricultural-artisan  school ;  6.  4  women's  schools  of  rural  economy  and 
dairy ;  7.  13  practical  schools  for  gardeners  ;  8.  28  for  foresters. 

The  general  aim  of  the  whole  of  these  schools  (139),  attended  by  nearly  4,000  students,  is  to 
spread  among  the  rural  population  elementary  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  sciences,  and  to  teach  the 
peasants  different  trades  and  handiworks  useful  in  their  life: 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  education  in  Eussia,  the  measuring  and 
land-surveying  schools  ought  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Constantin  Surveying  Institute  in  Moscow  and 
the  five  intermediate  land-surveying  schools. 

ll.  Slementarft  Education. — Before  entering  one  of  the  schools,  the  description  of  which  occupies 
tbe  first  part  of  our  chapter,  most  of  the  boys  pass,  as  a  preparatory  grade,  the  village  or  city  elementary 
school.  This  side  of  education,  bearing  witn  so  much  influence  on  the  general  welfare  of  a  nation,  has  in 
Bussia  the  following  organisation  : — 

The  direction  and  supervision  of  the  elementary  schools  belong  partly  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  a  certain  number  of  schools  are  attached  to  the  other  departments. 

Under  elementary  ihstmction  are  included — 1.  Elementary  schools  of  one  class  with  li  course  of 
four  years ;  2.  Higher  elementary,  to  which  belong  the  district  school,  the  town  school  of  five  classes,  and 
fh^  ministerial  two  classes  model  school,  with  a  course  of  fire  years ;  the  same  grade  occupies  the  second 
glided  school  of  the  Department  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  elementary  school  gives  cognisance  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  pupils — the  first 
religious  instruction,  the  mother-tongue,  reading  from  printed  matter  and  manuscript  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  church-singing. 

The  higher-grade  elementary  programme  includes  geography,  Eussian  history,  geometry,  drawing, 
dranghting,  singing.  If  possible,  a  trade  or  school-gardening  instruction  is  added  for  the  boys,  and 
needlework  for  the  girls. 

In  the  course  arranged  by  the  Holy  Synod  great  stress  is  laid  upon  religious  instruction. 

Children  of  both  sexes  may  attend  elementary  schools ;  the  education  of  this  grade  is  gratuitous. 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  are  generally  founded  by  Cities, 
Zemstvos,  Communes  or  private  individuals.  The  local  direction  belongs  to  the  district  and  provincial 
school-councils,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Ministries,  the  clergy,  and  the  local  institutions,  which 
give  means  for  the  supporting  of  the  schools  ;  the  presidency  belongs  to  the  local  president  of  the  nobility. 
The  immediate  supervision  depends  upon  inspectors  of  public  schools  in  the  districts,  and  directors  of 
public  schools  in  tne  provinces. 

The  so-called  schools  of  reading,  whore  pupils  are  simply  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  count, 
and  parochial  schools  of  the  same  grade  as  the  elementary  ones  above  mentioned,  are  supervised  by  special 
school-councils,  depending  upon  local  bishops  and  directed  by  the  school-council  situated  near  the 
Holy  Svnod. 

To  the  elementary  instruction  system  must  be  added  the  evening  and  the  Sunday  schools  for  adults, 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  by  private  persona.  These  schools  complete  the  activity  of  the  elementary 
ones,  the  attendance  of  which  is  far  from  being  obligatory,  except  in  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Finland,  and  the  Domain  of  the  Cossacks,  where  compulsory  school  laws  are  in  force. 

School  is  not  yet  everywhere  accessible  for  all  children  of  school-age,  owing  to  the  great  distances 
to  be  covered.  The  actual  care  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  local  institutions  is  to 
cover  the  country  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rural  schools. 

The  best  results  are  attained  by  the  province  of  Moscow,  where  elementary  schools  can  now  be 
attended  by  all  children  of  suitable  age,  and  the  result  shews  that  in  these  circumstances  no  compulsory 
measures  are  needed  to  force  the  children  to  go  to  school. 

The  last  statistics,  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  year  1899,  shew  that 
in  1898  the  total  number  of  elementary  Hchools  was  78,724,  with  3,801,138  pupils  of  both  sexes — the 
80,000  professed  Hebrew  and  Mussulman  schools  are  not  included  in  this  list — 32.708  of  them  were 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  including  1,114  Sunday-schools  with  2,830,084'  pupils. 

The  Holy  Synod   directed   84,830  schools,  with   only   1,116,492  pupils.     The   expenditure  for 
elementary  instruction  is  now  nearly  80,000,000  roubles  (about  £8,727,300)  a  year,  of  which  58,000,000 
(about  £5,273,700)  is  assigned  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  is  provided  by  local  institutions  and 
•  private  persons. 

This 
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This  total  number  of  elementary  schools  cannot  be  sufficient  for  a  population  of  120,000,000,  but 
the  historical  development  of  the  peoplc^s  instruction  in  Eussia  took  place  before  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  in  very  unfavourable  conditions. 

Progress  began  with  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1861,  and  the  introduction  of  the  self-governing 
local  institutions  in  18G5. 

The  parallel  between  the  actual  statistics  and  the  figures  of  the  year  preceding  the  reforms  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  II  testifies  to  the  efforts  made  by  Eussia  in  this  direction.  In  1856  in  the  whole  country, 
there  were  8,227  elementary  schools  with  only  45,000  pupils  iu  them. 

12.  Secondary  Education  — Secondary  education  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls  of  all  social  classes. 
The  girls*  p:ymnasium8  and  progymnasiums,  which  have  a  complete  secondary  course,  876  in  number, 

as  the  last  statistics  shew,  are  often  public  secondary  schools  with  almost  the  same  course  as  the  masculine 
one,  except  as  regards  the  ancient  languages.  The  course  of  study  is  seven  years ;  to  some  of  the 
gymnasiums  an  eighth  pa'dagogical  class  is  added  to  prepare  teachers  wishing  to  embrace  that  career. 
For  student-graduates  of  gymnasium  without  an  eighth  class,  a  psedafijogical  course  is  formed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Among  these  schools,  346  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
30  are  directed  by  the  Society  of  the  Empress  Maria,  which  founded,  and  is  now  supporting,  32 
institutions,  viz.,  secondary  boarding  schools  for  girls.  To  complete  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  we  must  add  to  the  establishments  mentioned  above,  09  secondary  parochial  schools,  the  general 
object  of  which  is  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  orthodox  clergy. 

The  477  secondary  establishments,  according  to  the  best  statistics,  published  a  year  ago,  were 
attended  by  129,000  girls. 

The  sccoudary  schools  of  general  instruction  for  boys  are  on  the  point  of  being  radically  reformed 
in  their  programmes,  system,  and  tasks.  Till  the  year  1900  they  were  divided  into  classical  gymnasiums, 
progymnasiums  and  real  schools  (Kealschulen.)  The  former  (191  gymnasiums  and  53  pro- 
gymnasiums)  prepared  during  a  course  of  eight  years  for  the  university,  and  based  their  educational 
system  on  the  study  of  classical  tongues.  The  second  type  of  schools  (115  in  number)  consisted  of  seven 
classes,  and  gave  entrance  to  all  higher  technical  schools. 

13.  Reform  of  Secondary  Education. — The  expected  reform  of  the  secondary  educational  system 
(which  system  is  recognised  as  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in  Russia)  was  made  first  by  the  last  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  BogolepofiT,  who  assembled  in  1899  a  special  commission  to  discuss  the 
matter.  But  the  final  execution  of  the  change  will  belong  to  the  tasks  of  the  Minister,  the 
General  Adjutant,  Mr.  Vannovsky,  called  to  this  responsible  post  by  the  memorable  Imperial  decree  of 
25th  March,  1901,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  The  experience  of  the  last  years  has  shewn  such  important  defects  in  our  educational  system 
that  I  believe  it  is  time  to  begin  without  delay  its  radical  examination  and  correction. 

'*  Fully  appreciating  your  experience  as  a  statesman,  and  your  highly-cultivated  mind,  I  choose 
you  as  my  companion  in  the  work  of  renewing  and  of  reconstructing  the  Kussian  school." 

It  seems  evident  that  not  only  the  secondary  system  was  meant  by  these  last  words.  They  also 
concern  the  immediate  reform  of  the  organisation  of  educational  institutions  of  higher  grade — viz., 
the  universities. 

14.  Superior  Education. — There  are  ten  universities  in  Eussia  in  the  towns  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kieff,  Charkow,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  YurieflT,  Tomsk,  and  Helsingfors. 

Every  university  is  composed  of  four  faculties : — History  and  philology,  law,  medicine,  science 
and  mathematics.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  viz  : — The  University  of  St.  Petersburg 
where,  instead  of  the  medical  faculty,  is  the  department  of  Oriental  tongues;  the  University  of  Yurieff, 
where  to  the  four  faculties  is  added  the  theological  one  (preparing  Protestant  clergymen)  ;  and  the 
University  of  Tomsk,  which  till  now  contains  only  two  faculties — law  and  medicine. 

The  admission  of  students,  graduates  of  secondary  classical  schools,  takes  place  every  autumn 
without  special  examination.  The  course  of  study  is  four  years,  after  w^hich  a  State  examination  takes 
place  for  university  graduates  wishing  to  enter  the  State  service. 

The  interior  organisation  is  expected  to  be  so  thoroughly  changed  before  the  next  semester  that 
we  do  not  consider  it  convenient  to  give  its  description  now. 

Besides  the  thirteen  technical  institutes,  the  four  agricultural  schools,  and  the  ten  universities, 
there  are  eighteen  higher-grade  educational  establishments  in  Kussia,  viz. : — 

Two  special  medical  schools — the  Imperial  Military  Medical  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Clinical  Institute  of  the  G-rand  Duchess  Elena  Pavlona;  three  historic-philological  institutes  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  Kiegine  ;  two  higher  schools  of  Oriental  tongues  in  Moscow,  the  so-called  Institute 
LezareflT;  and  in  St.  Petersburg  three  lyceums  and  one  higher  school  of  law,  the  Alexander  Lyceum,  and 
the  school  of  law  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Lyceum  Denudy  in  Yaroslaf,  and  the  Nicolas  Lyceum  in 
Moscow  ;  four  higher  veterinary  institutes  in  Kharkoff,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  and  Yurieff  ;  one  Academy  of 
Arts  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  three  higher  establishments  for  women. 

These  last  deserve  especial  attention,  being  founded  and  supported  exclusively  by  private  societies. 
The  oldest  of  them,  the  superior  courses  for  women  iu  St.  Petersburg  have,  like  the  universities,  a 
course  of  four  years  and  two  faculties — the  historic-philological  and  the  faculty  of  mathematics.  Quite 
lately  there  was  a  question  of  adding  an  agronomical  section  to  these  two.  The  number  of  women 
attending  the  courses  is  nearly  1,000 ;  the  expenditure  of  the  society  supporting  them  is  144,000  roubles 
yearly  (about  £15,710). 

The  second  institution  founded  five  years  ago  on  similar  conditions  was  the  Women's  Medical 
Institute  in  St.  Petersburer,  with  a  five  years  course  of  study,  attended  also  by  nearly  1,000  women  students. 
The  third  school  is  the  High  Course  in  Moscow,  to  which  next  year  a  Medical  Institute  will  be  added. 

The  total  number  of  superior  educational  institutions  in  Eussia,  including  the  higher  military, 
naval,  and  ecclesiastic  schools,  is  55,  with  more  than  30,000  students  attending  them,  which  number  was 
three  times  smaller  (10,000)  in  the  year  1877 — that  is  to  say,  twenty  years  ago.  The  system  of  the 
military  schools  includes  the  same,  three  grades — four  schools  of  higher  grade,  or  academies — the  Nicholas 
Military  Academy,  the  Military  Jurisdiction  Academy,  the  Military  Engineering  Academy,  and  the 
Artillery  Academv.    A  grade  lower  are  the  eight  oflBc^rs*  schools.  The 
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The  secondary  educational  institutions  are  all  boarding-schools,  called  corps  of  cadets,  destined  for 
the  children  of  oflScers.  The  higher  classes,  which  the  cadets  must  pass  before  being  quali6ed  as  officers, 
are  called  the  Junkers*  Schools. 

For  superior  instruction  of  naval  officers,  an  Academy  and  a  Naval  Engineering  School  in 
Kronstadt  have  been  founded.  The  intermediate  education  is  given  in  the  Naval  Corps  in  St.  Petersburg, 
including  three  years  general  course  and  three  years  of  special  sciences.  Tho  lower  naval  education  is 
given  in  the  44  sailors'  classes. 

The  ecclesiastic  schools  of  three  categories  prepare  the  orthodox  clergy. 

There  are  three  orthodox  academies,  one  for  Homan  Catholics,  and  one  faculty  in  the  University 
of  Yurieff  for  Protestants.  Tho  system  of  the  secondary  schools  consists  of  G5  seminaries.  The  lower 
grade  consists  of  55  ecclesiastic  schools,  but  both  serve  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  orthodox 
clergy.    All  these  schools  are  attached  to  the  Holy  Synod. 

15.  Conclusion. — Eussia  is  generally  regarded  as  a  country  which  remains  far  behind  in  questions 
of  public  instruction  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  commencement  of  public  instruction 
is  very  recent,  and  that  the  Kusnian  State  and  society  have  been  working  at  it  only  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  Tho  efforts  made  during  tho  last  twenty  rears  have  been  most  remarkable,  as  was  testified  by  the 
experts  and  visitors  of  the  Education  Section  in  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  where  moro  than  sixty  editions, 
concerning  all  aspects  of  public  inHtruction,  were  publishod  and  distributed  by  tho  Eussian  Division. 
This  division  was  tho  largest  after  tho  Erench  one  in  tho  number  o£  schools  exhibited,  and  in  the  printed 
matter.  Besides  organising  them,  the  liussian  Government  assigned  50,000  roubles  (about  £5,455)  for 
the  journey  of  GOO  Kussian  paniagogues  to  Paris  during  the  summer  1000,  to  allow  of  their  studying  the 
different  methods  and  systems  of  instruction,  which  might  be  of  great  use  to  them  if  applied  in  their 
practice  at  home. 

For  this  sketch  the  Commissioners  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Kovalcvsky,  member  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Primary  School  System  of  France. 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


Introduction. — At  the  head  of  educational  administration  in  France  stands  the  Minister.  He 
directs  public  education  and  exercises  such  a  control  over  private  education  as  to  secure  a  proper 
fnlfilitient  of  the  State's  demands. 

Bureaux. — In  carrying  out  the  work  of  administration  the  Minister  is  assisted  mainly,  in  the  6tBt 
place,  by  three  distinct  Bureaux — the  Bureau  for  Superior  Education,  the  Bureau  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  the  Bureau  for  Primary  Education.  The  Director  of  Primary  Education  is  the  head  <rf 
the  Primary  Bureau,  which  administers  and  controls  the  work  of  Primary  Education. 

Superior  Council, — The  Minister,  in  the  second  place,  is  assisted  by  the  Superior  Council,  consisting 
of  57  members,  whose  function  is  chiefly  to  deal  with  questions  of  geneml  administration. 

General  Inspectors. — In  direct  correspondence  with  the  Minister  are  the  General  Inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  him  on  all  matters  that  concern  primary  instruction  in  the  particular  Departments  in 
'  which  they  operate,  and  to  see  that  his  instructions  are  made  known  and  carried  out.     Their  work  has  a 
fourfold  object : — 

(a)  They  are  an  essential  means  of  information  for  the  Minister. 

(6)  They  visit  Normal  Schools  and  a  certain  number  of  Primary  Schools. 

(c)  They  make  careful  estimates  of  the  services  and  conduct   of  all  officers,  Academy  Inspectors, 

Primary  Inspectors,  Directors,  Directresses,  Staff  of  Normal  Schools,  Staff  of  Upper  Primary 

Schools. 
{d)  They  prepare  a  general  and  comparative  account  of  the  progress  of  Public  Instruction  in  their 

Departments. 

There  are  nine  General  Inspectors  in  regular  service,  and  two  in  special  employment;  one  is 
Director  of  the  Superior  Nonnal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  and  the  other  is  the  Director  of  the  Pedagogical 
Museum  and  Central  Library.     There  are  also  General  Inspectresses. 

The  circuit  in  which  the  General  Inspector  works  is  fixed  each  year.  As  a  rule  he  retains  control 
of  his  division  for  two  years.  The  object  itt  the  f^eqtietit  chatige  of  his  sphere  of  action  is  to  familiarise 
him  with  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  comparisons  on  all  that  concerns 
schools  and  their  methods,  the  character  of  the  children  and  the  worth  of  the  teachers.  The  General 
Inspector  and  the  Rectors  of  Academy  draw  up  a  list  of  the  proposals  for  promotion  of  Primary  Inspectors 
and  staffs  of  Normal  and  Upper  Primary  Schools,  and  forward  it  to  the  Minister  for  approval. 

Rector's  Duties. — France  is  divided  into  87  political  Departments,  which  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  distributed  among  1 7  divisions  called  academies.  At  the  head  of  each  academy  is  the  Rector, 
who  is  chief  of  the  public  educational  establinhments  in  his  Division.  Each  Department  is  compelled  by 
law  to  have  its  training  colleges  for  males  and  females.  The  Rector's  duties  are  very  compre- 
hensive, and  his  powers  correspondingly  great.  The  entire  management,  financial  and  adminis- 
trative, of  training-schools  in  his  Division  is  under  his  control.  Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  he  can  suspend  or  expel  students  of  the  training  colleges.  He  exercises  a  personal 
influence  over  the  students,  pays  regular  and  frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  the  colleges,  and  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  estimates  their  usefulness.  The  Rector  also  exercises 
considerable  control  over  the  upper  primary  schools  of  his  Division,  particularly  in  regard  to  methods  of 
instruction.  Appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  upper  primary  schools  are  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Rector  to  rejwrt  on  the  teaching  capacity,  conduct,  and 
worth  of  each  member  of  the  staff.  Appointments  to  the  elementary  schools  are  made  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department,  but  the  Rector  has  an  indirect  influence  over  the  staff,  and  complete  authority  as  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed.  He  conducts  inquiries,  recommends  books  to  l)e  used,  inspects  for 
purposes  of  organisation,  arranges  pedagogical  conferences,  attendance  at  which  is  compulsory,  and  keeps 
closely  in  touch  with  all  the  working  of  the  primary  and  maternal  schools  of  his  Division.  He  controls  all 
examinations,  nominates  committees  of  examiners  for  conducting  examinations  for  elementary  and  upper 
school  diplomas,  and  for  the  certificate  of  aptitude.  The  Rector  has  the  right  of  inspecting  private 
primary  schools.  This  inspection  has  reference  to  the  moral  tone  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  institution; 
to  the  instruction,  so  far  as  he  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  moral  teaching, 
the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  State ;  and,  finally,  to  all  matters  required  by  the  law  bearing  on 
private  schools.  He  has  also  the  control  of  secondary  education  within  his  Division.  The  appointment  of 
Rector  is  by  order  pf  the  PfesjdeQt  of  the  Republic,  and  candidates  for  the  position  must  have  the  degree 
of  Doctor. 
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Academy  Inspeclars. — In  carrying  out  his  multifarious  duties,  the  Rector  has  the  assistanoa  of 
Ao^^my  Inspectors.  These  gentlemen  are  very  active  agents  in  the  work  of  school  administration.  They 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  secondary  school  teachers,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  There  is  an  Academy  Inspector  for  each  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  the  chief 
town.  He  works  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Rector  in  the  primary,  upper  primary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools,  and  gives  general  attention  to  the  methods  employed,  the  discipline,  organisation,  and 
tbo  teaching  staff.     He  is  the  veritable  head  of  primary  instruction  in  his  Department. 

Training  Colleges. — He  acts  upon  the  Minister'^  and  Rector's  instructions,  and  presides  over  tho 
advisory  committees  attached  to  the  colleges.  He  sees  that  all  regulations  and  programfnes  are  obeyed, 
inspects  the  student  classes  and  forwards  a  report  to  the  Rector,  and  furnishes  annual  reports  on  the 
tftaqbing  staff  of  the  training  schools.  In  connection  lyith  the  colleges^  he  conductf)  all  ipveatigations 
Qfff^p^mi^g  the  candidates,  deals  with  admissions,  examinations,  and  ivU  matters  of  financier  a^iaipi^trft^iafi. 
7i)fl  epoi^qpiio  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges,  which  are  residential  are  in  hii  hands* 

Upper  Primary  Schools. — He  has  similar  power  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  upper  priroftry  i^nd 
elementary  schools.  The  personnel  of  the  staff,  the  discipline,  the  programmes  of  these  schools,  <^re  aJl 
epttimc^ted  by  him  in  an  annual  report  forwarded  to  the  Rector.  He  is  the  president  of  the  o^^qf^ination 
faofW^  fpir  the  brevets  do  capacity  and  for  the  certificate  of  aptitude. 

Ulementary  and  Maternal  Schools. — The  administration  of  the  maternal  and  element^nr  9chpol|  in 
largely  controlled  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  assisted  by  the  Departmental  Council.  !$V)r  appoint^ 
inent  to  this  class  of  schools  two  classes  of  teachers  are  employed — Stagiaire  (probationary)  and  Titv^laire* 
(qertificated)  teachers. 

Brevet  eUmentaire. — The  qualifying  examination  for  teachers  in  France  is  the  brevet  elementaire,  and 
the  standard  of  the  examination  is  the  Upper  Primary  School  course.  The  test  is  both  written  and  oral.  The 
subjects  in  the  written  test  include  dictation,  writing,  French  composition,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  oral 
teat  reading,  geography,  l^istory  of  France,  civic  instruction,  music,  and  science. 

Certificate  of  Aptitude. — The  examination  for  the  certificate  of  aptitude  is  held  once  a  year.  Can- 
didates must  be  21  years  of  ago,  must  hold  the  brevet  elementaire,  and  have  had  two  years'  experience  in 
practical  teaching.     The  examination  consists  of  three  parts — written,  practical,  and  oral. 

The  vyritten  test, — French  composition — subject  of  elementaiy  education. 

The  practical  test. — Teaching  a  class  in  a  public  primary  school. 

The  oral  test. — (a)  An  estimate  of  pupils'  work  in  the  monthly  exercise  book. 

(6)  Answers  to  questions  on  school  management. 

Appointments. — The  Stagiaires  are  appointed  by  the  Academy  Inspector,  the  Titulaires  by  the  Prefect 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  Inspector.  The  Prefect  can  refuse  to  appoint  the  Academy 
Xi^ispector's  nominee,  but  he  himself  cannot  nominate,  and  must  act  on  the  formal  proposal  of  the  Academy 
Ii^anector.  The  Academy  Inspector  aUo  recommends  on  the  question  of  transference  of  teachers  from  oi\e 
position  to  another.  There  is  little  conflict  between  the  two  authorities,  but  should  mutual  settlement  be 
Impossible,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  final  decision. 

The  Duties  of  tJie  Prefect  are : — 

(a)  To  preside  over  the  Departmental  Council. 

(6)  To  appoint  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

[c)  To  submit  questions  to  the  Council. 

(/)  To  act  as  guardian  of  the  administrative  and  financial  interests  of  the  communes  of  his  Department 

[e)  To  assist  in  everything  bearing  on  the  schools'  interests. 

Departmental  Council. — There  is  a  Departmental  Council  at  the  capital  of  each  Department,  com- 
posed as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  Prefect  as  President. 

(b)  The  Academy  Inspector  as  Vice-President. 

\c)  ]?our  general  councillors  (chosen  from  tho  General  Council  assisting  the  Prefect). 
d)  Head  of  the  Training  College. 

(e)  Four  teachers — two  of  each  sex — elected  by  colleagues. 

(/)  Two  Primary  School  Inspectors  appointed  by  tho  Minister.     One  lay  and  one  church  ntemb^r  aro 

**  co-opted"  to  represent  private  school  interests,  and  advise  the  Council  on  mattei's  conneoted 

therewith.     The  Council  is  elected  for  three  years. 

lis  Work. — Its  members  discuss  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction,  and  deliberate  on  reports  and 
proposals  of  the  Academy  Inspectors.  They  hear  and  discuss  every  year  a  general  report  from  the  Acadeiny 
Inspectors  on  the  state  and  needs  of  both  public  and  private  schools.  The  Academy  Inspector,  it  would 
appear,  submits  important  questions  on  school  administration  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Council. 

Its  Administration. — The  Council  fixes  the  number,  nature,  and  position  of  public  primary  schools, 
fn4  ^^  number  of  teachers  to  a  school  in  each  commune.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  schools  i^ 
aubnntted  by  the  Prefect     The  Mayor  of  a  commune  can  oppose  the  opening  of  a  private  school  within  his 

S'vunsdiction.     The  Council  decides  upon  the  equipment  of  the  schools,  the  commune  paying  the  cost.     It 
t^t^nninea  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  private  boarding  schools,  and  the  number  of  niasters,  authorises  the 
f^it^vclmwt  o|  a  bofi^rding-house  to  the  public  primary  achoolS|  draws  up  the  list  of  TitiUaires,  $x^  t^e* 
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number  of  students  to  be  admitted  to  the  training-schools,  deals  with  promotions  on  the  report  of  the 
Academy  Inspector,  who  has  been  advised  by  the  Primary  School  Inspectors,  and  finally  hears  all  charges 
against  teachers.  The  Academy  Inspector  has  power  to  reprimand  a  teacher,  but  no  punishment  can 
be  pronounced  against  a  public  or  private  school  teacher  without  the  intervention  of  the  Departmental 
Council.     The  accused  has  the  right  to  engage  counsel  when  charged  before  the  Departmental  Council 

The  Departmental  Council,  is  in  reality,  in  every  Department  the  regulator  of  public  primary 
education,  the  judge  of  its  teachers,  the  arbiter  of  the  interests  of  the  communes  in  all  educational  matters. 
No  important  act  of  school  life  is  accomplished  without  its  intervention.  It  is  engaged  with  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  schools,  the  appointments  of  teachers,  and  estimates  of  their  merit  or  defects.  Eveiy- 
where  the  law  appeals  to  its  initiative  and  cooti'ol. 

Primary  Scliool  Inspectors. — In  1900  there  were  425  Primary  School  Inspectors.  They  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Academy  Inspectors,  and  receive  their  instructions  from  them,  the 
Rectors,  General  Inspectors,  and  Minister.  They  inspect  public  and  private  schools — primary  and  upper 
primary.  They  second  the  Academy  Inspectors  in  their  administrative  and  pedagogical  control.  I'heir 
formal  duties  include  approval  of  time-tables,  classification  of  pupils,  inspection  of  programmes,  establish- 
ment of  new  schools,  opening  of  private  schools,  supervision  of  School  Fund. 

In  connection  with  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  different  Inspectors  over  the  private  schools  in 
France,  the  Commissioner  would  point  out  the  extreme  vigilance  shown  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  these  institutions.  The  same  regulations  which  provide  for  admission  to  the  public  schools 
apply  to  those  seeking  employment  in  private  schools  ;  the  same  general  conditions  and  entrance  qualifi- 
cations are  required  by  the  State.  The  duties  of  the  Primary  School  Inspectors  towards  the  private  schools 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Academy  Inspectors.  It  is  impossible  for  an  ignorant  or  unqualified  person 
to  establish  a  private  school  in  France,  or  to  teach  in  one.  In  the  first  place  the  proprietor  must 
satisfy  the  Inspectors  and  the  Mayor  of  the  commune  that  all  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  have  be^n 
observed.  In  the  next  place  the  standard  of  public  instruction — intellectual  and  moral — must  be 
maintained. 

The  Primary  Inspectors  preside  at  the  Cantonal  confir^rences,  act  on  the  examining  board  for  the 
brevet  of  capacity  (a  literary  certificate)  and  the  certificate  of  aptitude  ^professional),  and  for  admission  of 
candidates  to  training-schools.  With  respect  to  the  school  staffn,  th«-ir  duties  are  no  less  considerable. 
They  judge  the  teachers  in  their  instruction,  discipline,  and  educational  work,  their  fitness,  their  conduct,  and 
their  moral  character.  The  reports  which  they  forward  to  the  Academy  Inspectors  must  furnish  an  exact 
picture  of  the  schools  \isited,  must  point  out  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  ;  in  a  word;  must  fully  inform 
the  Academy  Inspector  on  the  work  of  the  school,  teachers,  an'!  pupils,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the 
programmes,  regulations,  and  lessons  are  carried  out.  It  is  upon  th^se  reports  that  the  Academy  Inspectors 
form  their  own  judgment  and  decisions  regarding  promotions  and  rewards.  There  is  no  examination, 
cither  of  teachers  or  of  schools,  similar  to  our  own.  The  supervision  of  the  school  staff's  is  not  all  the  work 
Primary  School  Inspectors  are  called  upon  to  perform.  While  the  Inspectors  are  required  to  vigilantly 
supervise  every  branch  of  school  work  and  organisation,  they  are  above  all  expected  to  act  as  guides  and 
advisers  to  the  teachers  placed  under  their  authority. 

Appdntnient  of  Primary  Inispectors. — Primary  School  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  result  of  a  special  examination  of  a  very  high  standard.  So  comprehensive  and  so  varied  a  function 
as  that  of  Primary  Inspector  demands  a  superior  staff,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  primary 
school  system  in  France,  an  attempt  has  always  been  made  to  secure  the  most  highly  qualified  men  for  the 
duties. 

TJie  Examination  for  Primary  hispectors. — The  examination  for  Primary  Inspectors  consists  of 
three  parts — written,  oral,  and  practical. 

Written  Teat  : — Two  theses  (a)  Pedagogical  su>»ject ;  {h)  School  organisation. 

Oral  Test : — Two  parts  (a)  Explanations  of  passages  in  French  Literature  ;  (5)  Exposition  of  theore- 
tical or  practical  pedagogy,  and  questions  of  school  administration  and  legislation. 

Practical  Test : — Inspection  of  a  normal  school,  an  upper  primary,  an  elementary,  or  a  maternal  school; 
to  be  followed  by  a  verbal  report. 

The  1900  Report  on  Primary  Education,  dealing  with  the  question  of  Primary  Inspectors,  contains  the 
following  statement : — **  This  examination  has  borne  out  the  highest  exp)ectation  of  its  advocates. 
To  comprehension  and  profound  knowledge  our  Primary  Inspectors  join  an  indefatigable  good  will  and 
devotion^  and  tliey  Jiave  been  able  to  acquire^  with  tlie  esteem  of  all,  tJie  confidence  and  affection  of  their 
subordinates,^* 

Candidates  for  primary  inspectorship  must  not  be  less  than  25  years  of  age,  must  have  spent  not 
less  than  five  years  in  public  educational  establishments — superior,  secondary,  or  primary — or  must  possess 
one  of  the  following  titles — a  certi6cate  of  aptitude  for  mastership  of  the  normal  and  the  upper  primary 
schools  ;  a  diploma  in  letters  or  science ;  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  special  secondary  schools  ;  a  baichelor's 
degree  in  letters  or  science  ;  or  a  bachelor's  degree  for  special  secondary  education.  Public  School  teachers 
(titulaire)  are  exempt  from  producing  the  certificate  of  aptitude  for  mastership  if  they  have  ten  years  of 
service,  whether  as  head  teacher  or  assistant  in  an  elementary  or  upper  primary  school,  and  if  they  are 
provided  with  the  brevet  sup6rieur  (the  final  examination  of  the  Normal  course)  and  the  certificate  of 
aptitude  (professional). 

Inspectresses, — Primary  School  Inspectors  exercise  control  over  boys*,  girls',  mixed,  and  maternal 
schools,  but  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  Inspectresses.  The  qualification  for  the  oflSoe  of 
Inspectress  is  the  certificate  of  aptitude  for  primary  school  inspection.  The  control  of  the  girls',  mixed, 
and  maternal  schools,  in  certain  districts,  has  been  entrusted  to  Inspectresses.  They  have  the  same 
powers  as  Inspectors  except  with  regard  to  the  creation  and  construction  of  new  schools.     So  far  they  have 
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only  been  appointed  in  two  populous  centres — the  Department  of  Paris,  where  two  are  employed,  and  the 
Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  where  one  is  engaged.  In  addition  to  the  Primary  School  Inspectresses,  there 
are  the  General  Inspectresses  already  mentioned,  and  nine  Departmental  inspectresses  in  live  Departments, 
whose  work  lies  in  the  maternal  schools. 

The  practice  of  appointing  Inspectresses  has  not  been  considerably  extended  because  of  the  excellent 
services  rendered  by  the  Primary  Inspectors,  who,  by  reason  of  their  general  and  superior  qualifications, 
are  able  to  exercise  a  competent  and  effective  supervision  over  all  branches  of  primary  instruction.  The 
Inspectors  are  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  girls'  and  maternal  schools  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  Inspectoi^s. 

Citizen  Committees. — In  France  there  are  Boards  of  Citizens  p>ossessing  the  right  "to  enter 
freely  any  public  or  private  school,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  the  moral  and  educative  results  of  the 
instruction.     There  are  three  such  bodies  : — 

(a)  Members  of  the  Departmental  Council  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

fb)  The  Mayors. 

(cj  The  Cantonal  Delegates. 

The  Departmental  Council  has  power  to  delegate  to  one-third  of  its  members  the  right  to  enter  the 
public  and  private  educational  establishments  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Mayor  has  also  the  right  to 
inspect  schools  within  his  own  municipality.  The  Cantonal  Delegates  are  appointed  by  the  Departmental 
Council  for  a  term  of  three  yeai*8,  and  under  its  direction  they  visit  and  supervise  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  Canton.  Particular  schools  are  definitely  assigned  to  eacli  one  in  his  own  Canton,  and  thus 
these  Delegates  become  one  of  the  most  important  wheels  upon  which  the  whole  school  organisation 
revolves.  They  occupy  an  intermediary  position  between  the  commune  and  the  State  with  regard  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  local  education.  With  so  many  governing  bodies  dealing  with  public  instruction 
in  France,  confusion  arose  ;  but  all  difficulties  were  removed  by  an  order  of  the  Minister  that  the  inspection 
of  the  Delegates  should  be  upon  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  materials,  on  the  sanitary  ari'angements, 
and  on  the  deportment  of  the  pupils,  but  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  instruction.  The 
Minister's  exact  words  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Prefects  indicated  the  limit  of  the  powers  of  the 
Delegates  thus  ; — "  Do  not  ask  them  to  judge  niethods  and  books.  Ask  them  if  the  children  who  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  schools  have  been  sufficiently  instructed,  if  they  are  healthily  located,  if  they 
are  receiving  good  precepts  and,  above  all,  good  moral  examples ;  if  they  are  acquiring  habits  of  neatness, 
politeness  and  of  mutual  kindliue^ss — in  a  word,  if  they  are  being  well  trained."  In  a  later  circular  the 
Minister  says  : — **  I  do  not  forget  that  we  must  not  demand  of  the  Cantonal  Delegates  those  comparisons  of 
methods,  those  minute  investigations,  those  technical  judgments,  that  the  EJducation  Department 
demands  of  the  Primary  Inspectors.  The  Delegates  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  representatives  in  the 
school  of  the  parents.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  parents  that  their  influence  makes  itself  felt  and  that 
their  authority  is  exercised."  In  a  still  later  circular  the  Minister  says : — "  Let  the  Delegate  but 
remember  that  if  he  feels  constrained  to  see  everything,  to  hear  everything,  and  to  observe  everything,  it 
is  not  from  the  technical  point  of  view  of  the  professional  man,  but  from  the  more  general  point  of  view — 
that  of  the  family  and  society.  Let  our  teachers  themselves  not  forget  that  our  public  primaiy  education 
should  not  isolate  itself,  shut  itself  up,  defend  itself  against  the  ceaseless  intervention  of  society,  against 
outside  criticisms,  observation,  or  control." 

Attendance  Committee. — Beside  the  committees  above-mentioned,  there  are  two  institutions  intimately 
associated  with  the  question  of  school  attendance —the  School  Commission  and  the  School  Fund.  The 
Municipal  School  Commission  to  supervise  and  encourage  school  attendance  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Mayor  or  his  Deputy  ...  ...  ...  President  (ex  officio). 

(2)  Cantonal  Delegate  ...  ...  ...  ...  Appointed  by  Academy  Inspector. 

(3)  Members   ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  Appointed  by  Municipal  Council. 

(4)  Primary  Inspector  ...  ...  ...  ...  Ex  officio. 

The  Committee  deals  with  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  compulsory  regulations.  Those  parents  who 
attempt  to  evade  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act  cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  School  Com- 
mission, who,  by  paternal  observation  or  by  measures  of  repression,  have  the  duty  of  bringing  the 
negligent  or  recalcitrant  families  to  a  re-observance  of  the  law.  The  question  of  irregular  attendance  in 
cases  in  which  poverty  is  proved  is  met  by  the  establishment  of  the  School  Fund,  controlled  by  the  School 
Commission.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  assistance  to  be  given  to  indigent  pupils  by  way  of  school  books, 
clothing,  paper,  &c.     The  maintenance  of  the  School  Fund  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  every  commune. 

Financial  Administration. — Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  schools  of  France 
are  erected  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  and  that  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  State. 
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General  Outline  of  the  Primary  School  System. 

In  the  chapter  on  Kindergarten  it  will  be  seen  that  primary  education  in  France  starts  with  the 
maternal  school.  This  is  followed  by  the  infant  class,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  maternal  and  the 
primary  school,  and  in  some  cases  really  takes  the  place  of  the  maternal  school.  The  age  of  admission  is 
four  years. 

The  programme  of  the  infant  class  is  as  follows  : — 

Physical  Bducatum. — 

(a)  Inspection  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  on  pupils'  arrival. 

(6)  Supervision  of  games,  particular  attention  given  to  those  pupils  physically  weak. 

(c)  Gymnastics. — Rounds,  marches,  games,  accompanied  by  songs. 

Manual   Work  for  Boys, — 

Weaving,  folding,  cutting,  basket  work. 

Manual   Work  for  Girls. — 

Weaving,  folding,  knitting,  simple  Froebelian  exercises. 

Intellectual  Education. — 

Reading. — Letters,  syllables  and  words. 

Writing.— Simple  elements. 

French. — Combined  exercises  in  language. 

Oral  Exercises. — Informal  questions — aim  being  to  lead  children  to  express  themselves  clearly, 

and  to  correct  faults  of  pronunciation  or  local  accent. 
Written  exercises. — on  paper — dictation  of  one,  two,  or  three  words— then  short  phrases. 
Reading — by  the  teacher — pupils  giving  meaning  in  their  own  words. 

History. — Stories,  biographies  taken  from  national  history,  tales  of  voyage     explanation  of  pictures. 
Geography. — Familiar  chats,  simple  preparatory  exercises,  serving  specially  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 

observation  in  the  children,  by  leading  them  to  notice  simple  phenomena,  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  ground. 
Reckoning. — Addition  and  subtraction  of  concrete  numbers  to  100.     Study  of  the  numbers  up  to 

10,  and  of  the  expressions  J,  J,  J — four  oi)erations  in  numbers  of  two  figures — simple  metric 

terms. 
Drawing. — Combination  of  lines,   representations  on  paper  with  ordinary  pencil  or    coloured 

strokes,  simple  designs  on  paper  in  squares,  reproduction  of  drawings  made  by  teacher  on 

the  board,  representations  of  the  simplest  common  objects. 

Common  Elements  of  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. — Elementary  ideas  on  the  human  body, 
simple  hygienic  advice,  comparative  study  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  known  to  the  child,  objects  to  be 
placed  before  the  child  wherever  practicable  ;  simple  lessons  on  the  seasons,  air,  water,  etc.  ;  chatty  con- 
versations. The  object  of  such  teaching  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  look,  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  question, 
and  to  retain.  In  these  lessons  the  teacher  is  expected  to  combine  on  every  possible  opportunity  the 
object  lesson,  the  drawing,  the  moral  lesson,  the  games  and  songs,  so  that  the  unity  of  impression  of  these 
exercises  may  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  The  teacher  is  also  expected  to 
regulate  as  far  as  possible  the  order  of  the  lessons  by  the  order  of  the  seasons,  so  that  Nature  itself  may 
furnish  the  objects  of  the  instruction,  and  the  child  contract  the  habit  of  observing,  comparing,  and  judging. 

Singing. — Simple  songs  of  the  maternal  school,  and  songs  in  two  parts  by  ear. 

Moral  Education. — Simple  chats  and  remarks  intermingled  with  all  lessons,  exercises  and  recreations 
in  the  school  and  playground  ;  simple  pieces  of  poetry  explained  and  learnt  by  heart ;  simple  short  stories 
related  and  followed  by  questions  to  find  out  if  the  meaning  has  been  understood  ;  simple  songs.  Particular 
care  is  given  to  children  in  whom  the  teacher  has  discovered  some  budding  vice. 

The  staff  of  the  infant  class  have  the  same  titles,  duties,  rights,  according  as  they  are  Stagiaire  or 
Titulaire,  as  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools. 

Elementary  Primary  School  System. — During  the  last  twenty  years,  primaiy  education  in  France 
has  undergone  considerable  development.     This  is  explained  by  two  causes. 

(a)  The  Republican  institutions  have  had,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  system  of  education 
conformable  to  their  principles. 

(6)  The  vast  expansion  in  industry  and  commerce,  the  freedom  of  exchange,  and  the  profound 
change  introduced  into  the  conditions  of  work  by  the  progress  of  science,  have  demanded  much  more  than 
formerly  the  preponderance  of  intellectual  culture.  Writers  on  education  generally  bear  witness  to  this 
great  fact,  and  they  all  feel  that  to  instruct  the  people  is  to  render  them  more  moral,  more  enlightened  in 
respect  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  of  their  rights,  that  is  to  say,  more  worthy  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  them  more  capable  of  developing  by  industry  the  productive  resources  of  their  native  land. 
Consistent  with  this  line  of  thought  the  report  on  Primary  Education  says :  "  That  the  two  piinciples  basic 
to  all  primary  education  are  (a)  politicnl — the  necessity  to  moralise  the  universal  suffrage  by  which  every 
Frenchman  must  exercise  his  sovereign  power  in  such  a  way  that  the  exercise  of  the  civil  rights  may  always 
tend  to  unite  as  much  as  possible  private  and  public  interests,  and  (6)  economic — the  necessity  to  prepai-e 
every  Frenchman  to  defend  our  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  inheritance  against  foi-eign  com- 
petiton,  and  to  strive  with  success  in  all  the  paths  of  national  activity." 

The  French  Government  has  never  ceased  to  show  its  extreme  solicitude  towards  the  wants  of  the 
primary  educational  school,  which  is  truly  the  school  of  the  people.  "  It  is  this  school,"  says  the  Report  of 
1900,  *' which  trains  and  educates  the  children  of  the  immense  majority  of  French  people,  and  its  pros- 
perity is  intimately  linked  to  the  moral  and  material  development  of  the  country.  To-day  on  the  seats  of 
the  classrroom,  to-morrow  they  vrill  be  citizens,  soldiers,  heads  of  families,  and  workmen.    It  is  imperatively 
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necessary  that  they  should  be  prepared  early  and  continuously  for  these  so  important  functions.  To 
work  effectively  by  means  of  education  for  that  union  of  minds  and  hearts  which  makes  the  native  land 
powerful,  is  the  greatest  service  that  the  school  can  render  to  a  democracy  for  whom  liberty  and  equality 
would  be  doubtful  blessings  without  fraternity." 

Primary  education  is  compulsory,  free,  and  secular.  With  regard  to  the  secular  character  of  the 
schools  the  Director  states — "  The  teaching  given  in  the  public  schools  in  the  name  of  civil  society  draws  its 
principal  strength  from  its  essentially  secular  spirit,  opposed  to  all  sectarianism,  and  profoundly  respectful 
of  the  riglits  of  conscience." 

Primary  ScJiooU  and  tlieir  Oryanisatuyii. — The  primary  school  age  is  from  6  to  13.  There  are  three 
classes  of  schools — mixed,  boys',  girls*.      The  system  of  records  is  very  comprehensive. 

The  amount  of  clerical  work  in  the  schools  is  considerable,  no  less  than  six  registers  being  kept,  and 
with  much  more  detail  than  is  requii*ed  in  our  own  system.  The  admission  register  contains  in  reality  a 
short  history  of  each  pupil.  At  the  time  of  entry  the  pupil  must  produce  his  certificate  of  bii*th,  and  of 
vaccination,  and  also  a  properly  attested  statement  that  there  is  no  contagious  disease  in  his  home.  Complete 
entries  must  be  made  regarding  these  points,  as  well  as  all  promotions,. and  the  date  of  leaving  recorded. 
The  last  column  in  the  register  provides  for  full  remarks  on  the  character,  ability,  and  conduct  of  the 
pupil,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and  of  the  career  he  has  chosen.  All  these  matters  are  carefully 
weighed  and  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil  fi-om  all  standpoints  cai'efully  recorded.  Non-attendances 
ai-e  marked  in  the  class  roll,  and  all  cases  of  absenteeism  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  School  Commission. 

The  syst<?m  of  marking  only  absentee  children  had  come  under  previous  notice  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Vienna.  The  class  roll  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  was  inspected  ;  it  contained  but  few 
marks  for  the  whole  quarter.  Inquiry  proved  that  only  the  absent  were  marked.  The  large  majority  of 
the  pupils  had  been  attending  full  time  up  to  the  day  of  the  visit.  Following  up  the  inquiry  the  absentee 
register  was  examined,  and  in  it  were  found  the  fullest  particulars  as  to  the  causes  of  absence. 

Stayiaire. — No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  in  a  school  in  France  under  the  age  of  18  years  for  males 
and  1 7  years  for  females.  Ev<*ry  person  appointed  must  possess  the  brevet  el^mentaire  and  serve  for  a 
|)eriod  of  two  years  on  prolmtion ;  during  this  period  he  is  termed  a  Stagiaire. 

Titulaire. — A  Titulaire  must  hold  the  brevet  ^l^mentaire  (a  first  certificate),  must  give  proof  that 
he  has  taught  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  must  possess  the  certificate  of  aptitude. 
Each  year  the  Departmental  Council  draws  up  a  list  setting  forth  the  official  position  of  the  Titulaires 
within  the  Department.  While  seniority  is  not  neglected  in  determining  places  on  this  list,  merit  counts 
for  much. 

Salaries. — Titulaires  are  divided  into  five  classes  and  are  paid  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

Primary  Schools. 

6th  Class Men,  £40  Women,  £40 

4th  Class    ... 
3rd  Class    ... 

2nd  Class Men,  £72  Women,  £60 

1st   Class Men,  £80  Women,  £64 

In  addition,  the  Commune  pays  the  house  rent  of  the  teacher,  and  his  salary  is  increased  when  his 
school  has  three  or  more  classes. 

Promotions. — Promotions  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Primary  and  Academy  Inspectors. 
The  former  draw  up  the  list  of  Titulaires  according  to  their  efficiency  and  length  of  service,  and  submit  it  to 
the  Academy  Inspector,  who  places  it  before  the  Departuiental  Council.  The  list  is  then  forwarded  to  the 
Minister,  who  decides  upon  the  number  of  promotions  to  be  made  in  each  Department  according  to  the  per- 
centage fixed  for  each  class,  viz.,  Probationers  10%,  Fifth  Class  20%,  Fourth  Class  25%,  Third  Class  25%, 
Second  Class  15%,  First  Class  5%.  Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  can  only  take  place  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  class  above. 

Proyramme — Elementary  Primary  Scliool. — The  programme  specially  applicable  to  the  elementary 
primary  schools  comprises  Moral  and  Civic  Instruction,  Reading,  Writing,  French,  Reckoning,  Metric 
System,  History  and  Geography  of  France,  Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Scientific  Ideas,  Elements  of 
Drawing,  Singing,  Manual  Work  with  application  to  Agriculture,  Needlework,  Gymnastics  and  Military 
Exercises. 

Division  into  Courses. — The  primary  school  is  divided  into  three  courses — Elementary,  Middle, 
Superior. 

The  Elementary  Course  corresponds  to  the  ages  between  6  and  9,  the  Middle  Course  to  the  ages 
between  9  and  1 1,  the  Superior  Course  to  the  ages  between  1 1  and  13. 

In  the  Elementary  Course  elementary  methodical  ideas  of  each  order  of  studies  are  presented  to  the 
child  in  a  chatty  form,  unconstrained  as  much  as  possible  and  with  concrete  examples.  Sp>ecial  efforts  are 
made  to  teach  reading  and  writing — those  two  indispensable  instalments. 

TJie  Middle  Course  has  for  its  object  the  foundation  of  the  child's  fund  of  knowledge.  It  is  this 
course  which  furnishes  the  child  with  that  body  of  practical  ideas  without  which  a  man  remains  outside 
the  circle  of  humanity.  Teaching  in  this  class  is  more  precise  and  thorough  ;  while  resting  largely  on  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  sensible  perception  it  makes  larger  appeals  to  the  reasoning  faculties. 

The  Superior  Course. — The  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties  preponderates  in  the  Superior 
Course,  in  which,  while  completing  the  formal  knowledge  already  acquired,  the  child  is  accustomed  to 
exercise  his  judgment,  "  to  descend  logically  from  the  principle  to  the  fact,  and  from  the  rule  to  the  appli- 
cation."    Physical  culture  and  moral  education  are  concurrent  throughout  the  course. 

These  programmes,  however,  designed  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  class,  would  have  been 
incomplete  if  they  had  not  also  performed  their  part  in  the  preparation  for  professional  life  in  the  case  of  the 
boys,  and  for  domestic  life  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  This  practical  side  of  education  is  represented  by  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  manual  work,  ideas  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  for  boys'  schools,  and  sewing  and 
domestic  economy  for  girls'  schools.  Oemoral 
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General  Time-Table. — In  the  French  primary  schools  there  are  30  hours  of  teaching  in  each  week. 
The  following  is  the  apportionment  of  time  to  the  various  subjects  : — 

The  French  lAnguage. — Daily,  two  hours. 

Scientific  Instruction. — One  to  one  and  a-half  hours. 

History  and  Geography,  including  Civic  Instruction. — One  hour  (about). 

Writing. — One  hour  ;  less  in  upper  classes. 

Drawing. — Two  to  three  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — One  to  two  hours  a  week. 

Ovmnastics. — Every  second  day  in  the  afternoon. 

Manual  Work. — Two  or  three  hours  a  week. 

TIME-TABLE,   PRIMARY   SCHOOL,   IN  FRANCE. 

Elementaky  Course. 
Morning.  Afternoon, 

8*30  to  9 Moral  and  Civic  Instruction.  I  to  1*30 History  and  Geography. 

9  to  9-30 Reading.  l-30to2 Reading. 

9-30  to  10 Arithmetic.  2  to  2  30 Drawing,  Manual  Instruction,  or  Drill. 

10  to  10'15 Interval  for  recreation.  2*30  to  2*45  Interval  for  recreation. 

1015  to  11 French.  246  to  315  Writing. 

11  to  11-30 Writing.  3*15  to  4 Object  Lessons  and  Singing. 

Middle  and  Superior  Courses. 
Morning.  AJlemoon. 

8*30  to  9 Moral  and  Civic  Instruction.  1  to  2 History  and  Geography. 

9  to  10 Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  2  to  2*30 Reading,  Recitation. 

10  to  10*15 Interval  for  recreation.  2*30  to  2*45  Interval  for  recreation. 

1016  to  11 French.  2 '46  to  3*30  Drawing,   Manual  Training,   Singing,   or 

11  to  11*30 Writing,  Middle  Course  ;  Composition,  Composition. 

Superior  Course.  3 '30  to  4 Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture 

and  Horticulture. 

The  employment  of  time  and  the  division  of  subjects  are  set  out  in  a  circular  by  the  Minister,  and 
these  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  teachers  in  their  time-tables.  Katioual  and  hygienic  succession  of 
exercises  is  determined  by  the  Minister,  but  the  teacher  is  allowed  latitude  regarding  the  construction  of 
bis  time-table  and  programmes  so  long  as  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  Departmental  plan. 

Within  these  conditions  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  originality  in  French  schools.  It  is  the  main 
work  of  the  pedagogical  conferences  which  are  attended  by  primary  school  and  other  teachers  to  draw  up 
for  their  respective  districts,  in  collaboration  with  the  Primary  Inspectors,  time-tables  and  programmes 
for  future  guidance.  There  is  no  document  corresponding  to  the  lesson  register  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  South  Wales.  Monthly  programmes  are  compiled.  The  preparation  of  lessons  is  general, 
and  is  a  point  strongly  emphasised  by  those  at  the  head  of  public  instruction  in  France.  TnsuflBciency  of 
preparation  is  regarded  as  a  serious  failure  in  professional  duty. 

French  teachers  keep  the  two  great  aims  of  all  education  continually  in  view,  viz. : — 

(a)  To  supply  certain  indispensable  knowledge. 

{h)  To  develop  the  faculties  by  rational,  continuous,  co-ordinated  work. 

They  have  a  few  mottoes  which  are  worthy  of  mention  : — 

(a)  Do  not  teach  much,  but  teach  well. 

{h)  Only  demand  of  the  memory  the  absolutely  indispensable. 

(c)  Exercise  the  child's  sense  and  judgment  in  the  different  subjects  which  must  engage  his  attention. 

{d)  Treat  the  mind  like  the  stomach,  and  choose  such  foods  for  it  as  may  be  assimilated. 

{e)  Let  the  pupil  leave  school,  it  may  be,  with  a  minimum  of  knowledge,  but  with  undoubted  tastes 

and  capacity  for  learning,  and  a  powerful  will,  and  he  will  possess  the  sure  instrument  for  his 

own  improvement. 

methods  of  Instruction. — The  collective  method  is  generally  adopted,  though  individual  teaching  is 
resorted  t^o  wherever  practicable.  With  large  classes  numbering  between  40  and  50  pupils  the  collective 
method  is  recognised  as  the  natural  form  of  instruction.  '*  The  lesson  1(  arnt  by  heart  and  without  any 
explanation,  and  purely  mnemonic  exercises,  have  disappeared,"  says  the  Report,  "and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  methods  has  penetrated  here  as  elsewhere.*'  Intuitive,  pirturenque,  anecdotal  (when  the 
anecdote  serves  to  bring  into  relief  a  great  figure)  in  the  Elementary  Course,  the  instruction  assumes  in 
the  Middle  Course  more  of  the  character  of  demonstration  In  the  Superior  Course  the  facts  are 
presented  in  regular  order,  and  grouped  round  certain  general  ideas.  By  interrogation  and  periodical 
revisions  the  teacher  cultivates  the  habit  of  seeing  things  in  wholes.  "  One  can  nay,"  quoting  again  the 
words  of  the  Keport,  "  that  purely  dogmatic  instruction  is  banished  from  the  primary  school,  that  is,  if 
the  word  dogmatic  means  or  indicates  the  passive  or  rather  slavish  method  which  betrajs  ignorance  of  the 
true  conditions  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  child.'* 

Every  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  psychological  needs  of  the  pupils  whosQ  whole 
individuality — thinking,  observing,  judging — is  called  into  activity. 

Physical  Culture. — The  triple  faculties  of  the  child — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral — are  cared 
for  with  the  object  of  ensuring  a  simultaneous,  concurrent  cultivation. 

The  French  authorities  do  not  consider  it  wise  that  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  should 
be  exercised  on  the  trapeze  or  with  rings.  At  this  period  they  recommend  the  excitement  and  exhilaration 
arising  from  outdoor  games  such  as  running  and  jumping,  and  the  joy  and  spirit  of  emulation  engendered 
by  such  games.  They  do  not  approve  too  strongly  of  the  formal  exercises  generally  connected  with  the 
apparatus  of  the  gymnasium. 

Evidences  that  the  French  pupils  are  fond  of  these  outdoor  sports  came  under  notice  during  a 
yisit  in  November  last  to  a  school  situated  near  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  In  a  portion  of  the  great  courtyard, 
shut  out  from  all  trafBc,  scores  of  the  boys,  taking  their  mid-day  recess,  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves 
in  what  Australian  boys  know  as  the  game  of  "  warmers."  The  masters  on  playground  duty  who, 
judging  from  their  dress,  were  members  of  some  religious  order,  took  an  active  part  in  the  game.  In  the 
more  formal  practice  of  physical  training  the  authorities  favour  a  school  gymnastics  founded  on  a  series 
of  voluntary  movements  raried  and  graduated  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  large  number  of  pupils  being 
exercised  at  the  one  time.  The 
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The  daily  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  two  sessioDs  of  three  hours  each,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  session  a  break  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  recreation  in  the  higher  classes,  but  in  the 
lower  classes  a  break  of  five  minutes  is  made  at  the  end  of  every  hour. 

Singing. — In  the  Elementary  Course  the  singing  is  taught  by  ear.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  teaching  as  contributing  largely  to  the  moral  education  of  the  child.  In  the  Middle  and  Superior 
Courses  the  tonic  sol-fa — theory  and  practice — is  studied,  and  singing  in  unison  is  cultivated.  The 
teachers  are  instructed  to  make  a  careful  collection  of  such  songs  as  inspire  a  love  of  nature,  family, 
native  land,  keen  sympathy  for  social  life,  and  a  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  others.  To  attain  this  end 
they  are  expected  to  explain  a  piece  of  music  with  the  same  care  as  a  passage  in  reading. 

Observation, — The  immense  value  of  the  use  of  the  eye  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  fully 
recognised  by  the  French  teacher.  Objects  are  presented  to  the  children  and  by  frequent  and  numerous 
questions  the  teacher  leads  them  to  a  recognition  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  objects,  and  to 
discover  the  exact  words  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas.  It  is  in  this  way  that  elementary  science 
commences.  The  child  beginning  in  the  field  of  the  concrete  is  led  insensibly  to  bring  out  the  ideas  in 
objects,  in  a  word,  to  abstract.  The  education  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind — ;judgment,  memory, 
imagination — is  carried  out  concurrently  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Though  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
cultivation  of  judgment  the  memory  is  not  forgotton.  In  former  days  over-emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
training  of  mechanical  memory.  This  is  not  the  case  now,  for  nothing  must  be  memorised  in  the  French 
schools  of  to-day  \.  ithout  being  first  understood. 

Imagination. — Every  effort  is  made  to  train  the  imagination  on  a  concrete  basis,  and  this  is  done 
by  the  presentation  of  beautiful  pictures,  relief  maps,  readings,  learning  appropriate  passages  from  the 
best  authors,  who  describe  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  extol  the  higher  feelings  of  heroism  and  patriotism. 

Part  of  the  Commissioner's  time  in  Paris  was  spent  in  inspecting  school  material  in  some  of  the 
leading  educational  houses,  and  inspection  showed  with  what  extraordinary  activity  the  houses  endeavour 
to  supply  the  Departmental  demands  for  splendid  maps,  diagi*ams,  physiological,  botanical,  and  other 
admirably  executed  charts.  Their  number  and  beauty  wei*e  inexhaustible,  and  as  aids  to  the  above  object 
of   cultivating  the  imagination  their  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Morals. — With  respect  to  moral  education  which  binds  together,  raises  and  ennobles  all  the  teaching, 
the  work  of  the  master  is  continuous,  for  it  is  **  now  a  question  of  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience." 
The  formation  of  pupils'  societies  for  the  purpose  of  economy  and  mutual  help  is  increasing. 

A  feature  of  school  work  very  similar  to  these  juvenile  societies  came  under  observation  in  the 
American  schools,  where  the  excellent  arrangement  of  separate  class  rooms  gives  pupils  and  teachers  good 
opportunities  for  developing  the  idea.  One  class  takes  a  special  interest  in  collecting  cablegrams  treating 
of  important  foreign  matters,  a  second  collects  biographies  of  the  great  American  writers  as  tJheir  birthdays 
fall  due,  a  third  prepares  a  local  weather  chart.  Everything  prepared  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  class-room  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  class  pupils.  The  biographies  are  accompanied  by  nicely  executed 
purchased  portraits  of  the  authors  and  some  of  their  choicest  writings.  These  societies  for  mutual  help 
and  instruction  are  not  confined  to  France  or  America.  They  exist  also  in  Australia,  according  to  a  school 
paper  published  in  Sydney,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :— 

**  The  members  of  5  6  class  having  recently  formed  a  Progress  Association,  a  meeting  was  held  on 
15th  May,  1903,  for  the  election  of  oflicers.     The  objects  of  this  Association  are  : — 

1.  To  promote  a  greater  unity  among  the  members  of  the  class,  for  *'  union  is  strength.*' 

2.  To  promote  a  greater  S3rmpathy  between  teachers  and  scholars. 

3.  To  maintain  the  high  moral  tone  in  the  school. 

4.  To  further  the  well-being  of  the  school  generally,  by  fostering  existing  institutions,  or  by  any  other 

means  that  may  be  approved." 

There  can  only  be  words  of  commendation  for  those  who  interest  themselves  in  such  valuable 
adjuncts  to  school  work. 

Discipline. — Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  French  schools.  No  written  punishments,  known 
as  **  impositions  "  in  this  country,  are  permitted.  General  indefinite  punishments  are  justly  condemned. 
Teachers  rule  largely  by  affection  and  moral  suasion.  Austerity,  imperiousness,  fickleness  in  the  teacher 
are  deprecated. 

Boys  from  10  to  16  yeai*s  of  age  were  seen  in  their  class-rooms,  and  the  general  impression  of  the 
school  discipline  was  satisfactory.  In  the  Elementary  Schools  the  little  fellows  about  9  and  10  years  of 
age  were  well  dressed,  intelligent  and  earnest.  They  welcomed  the  visitors  by  rising  from  their  seats  and 
giving  the  military  salute.  In  the  Primary  School  smart  looking  boys,  12  and  13  years  of  age,  w^ere 
observed  at  their  work.     In  every  dej^rtment  visited  bright,  happy,  orderly  pupils  were  seen. 

Aims  of  the  Primary  School  Insiru,ction.  — "  The  principal  aim  of  the  French  system  of  instruction 
is  to  form  the  man  in  the  child,  but  it  has  also  in  view  a  preparation,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  practical 
life,  for  the  social  condition  which  awaits  the  child,  and  so,  whilst  maintaining  its  general  chaiucter,  it  has 
appeared  more  and  more  necessary  to  give  it  a  modei*ate  direction  towards  the  agricultural  and  other 
callings.  This  is  why  the  technical  side  of  the  programme  has  been  broadened,  and  the  dogmatic 
instruction  diminished.  From  the  purely  dogmatic  lessons  practical  applications  are  continually  drawn. 
Manual  work  and  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  aim  at  the  same  object.  They  contribute  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  observation  and  to  educate  the  eye  and  hand.  These  two  branches  of  instruction,  so  precious 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  different  callings,  rest  upon  geometry,  the  essential  notions  o£  which  are 
also  taught.     Drawing  is  taught  from  the  moment  the  child  enters  the  school." 

In  a  primary  school  in  the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne  a  class  of  senior  girls,  at  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' visit,  was  engaged  under  a  special  teacher  in  a  lesson  on  drawing.  The  room  was  properly  fitted 
up  with  drawing  frames  and  boards.  The  girls  were  engaged  in  freehand  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  and 
their  excellent  work  testified  amply  to  the  special  care  and  attention  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of 
school  work.  This  special  emphasis  on  drawing  as  a  primary  school  subject  is  general  throughout  France, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  in  all  the  other  countries  visited.     The  prominence  given  to  the  subject  was  particularly 

noticeable 
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noticeable  in  the  Board  Schools  of  London,  in  the  primary  schools  of  France,  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  United  Statea,  and  in  Toronto  (Canada).  Manual  training  work  in  iron  and  wood  was  noticed  in  the 
boys'  department  of  the  above  school.  The  bench  accommodation  in  woodwork  provided  for  about  20 
boys  at  a  time,  and  there  were  sufficient  anvils,  vices  and  furnaces  to  keep  10  boys  occupied  with  the  iron 
work.  The  benches  for  woodwork  are  small,  and  are  very  similar  to  tho^e  in  use  in  the  English  Board 
Schools.     The  teaching  was  not  on  Sloyd  lines. 

There  ia  universal  agreement  at  the  present  day  as  to  the  importance  of  drawing  in  education,  not 
only  from  the  utilitarian,  but  also  from  the  educative  point  of  view.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  past 
France  has  given  prominence  in  this  subject  to  the  utilitarian  side,  and  thereby  left  herself  upt-n  to  the 
charge  of  having  aimed  at  habitual  mechanical  but  somewhat  artificial  perfection.  This  opinion  was  foi'med 
after  an  inspection  of  the  ili-awings  sent  by  French  Schools  to  the  School  Exhibition  held  in  London  in 
June,  1903,  under  the  auspiceuof  the  London  School  Board.  The  opinion  was  confirmed  aftei'  a  visit  in 
November  last  to  the  Municipal  Pedagogical  Librai-y  in  Paris.  In  this  institution  a  section  of  the 
buildings  is  set  apaH  for  an  exposition  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  attending  the  primary  and  upper 
primary  schools.  The  written  work  on  exhibition,  fi-om  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  consisting  of 
arithmetic,  composition,  mapping,  and  dictation,  was  thoroughly  genuine.  No  attempt  had  been  made  by 
the  teachers  to  "  touch  up  "  the  exercises  for  show  purposes.  The  work  was  exhibited  with  its  imperfections, 
and  on  the  wliole  it  gave  evidence  of  good  primary  school  teaching.  The  books  were  lying  on  the  tables 
just  as  they  came  from  the  schools  where  they  had  been  used  in  1699  and  1900.  The  drawings  into 
which  original  design  largely  entered  wei-e  particularly  well  represented.  This  originality  of  design 
was  noticeable  in  the  exercise  books  above  leferi'ed  to.  Every  child  had  something  of  the  kind  as  a 
heading  in  bis  or  her  exercise  book.  From  the  prevalence  of  this  feature  in  the  drawing,  and  the 
character  of  some  of  the  work  one  would  conclude  that  much  encouragement  is  given  in  this  direction, 
and  that  a  child's  efforts  though  nft<^n  extremely  crude  are  not  disparaged.  Writing  and  drawing  on  paper 
are  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  at  a  very  early  stt^e,  and  even  the  higher  classes  uf  infant 
schools  are  practised  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  lead  pencil.  The  artificiality  of  the  drawing  ia  not  unknown 
to  the  School  Authorities  of  France,  and  already  they  recognise  the  necessity  tor  some  alteration.  The 
introduction  of  Nature  drawing  is  now  claiming  their  attention. 

Manual  hialraction, — Manual  instruction  has  been  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  primary  school 
programme  of  France  since  1882,  but  has  not  yet  given  all  the  results  expected.  The  initial  expenditure  in 
equipping  workshops  and  the  un preparedness  of  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  are  the  two  chief  causes 
which  have  militated  against  a  full  meature  of  success.     In  the  simpler  processes  of  manual  instruction 
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performed  by  the  junior  classes,  such  as  folding,  cutting,  weaving,  cardboard  work,  modelling,  in  which  a 
coroparativeiy  slight  outlay  was  necessary  for  purposes  of  equipment,  good  results  have  been  achieved ;  but 
in  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  instruction  in  wood  and  iron,  involving,  as  they  naturally  nmst, 
considerable  expense  in  construction  and  equipment,  the  success  of  manual  instruction  is  not  yet  fully 
achieved.  Every  boys'  school  in  Paris  is  provided  with  a  manual  workshop,  and  in  other  cities  they  are 
becoming  general.  The  State  pays  the  salary  of  the  instructor,  and  the  Commune  pays  for  the  equipment. 
The  parents  pay  nothing. 

Under  our  own  system  the  instructor  in  manual  training  is  an  officer  immediately  under  the 
Technical  College,  not  directly  on  the  staff  of  the  school  where  he  is  engaged.  The  expense  of  equipment 
is  maintained  by  the  Public  Instruction  Department ;  but  the  boys  attending  the  classes,  while  receiving 
instruction  free,  have  to  purchase  certain  toola.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  tools  is  about  £1,  and  the 
question  arises,  does  not  this  expense  prohibit  many  boys  from  receiving  manual  instruction?  In  England, 
France  and  America,  not  only  is  instruction  free,  but  all  tools  required  by  the  boys  are  provide<^  free  of 
cost.  The 
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The  difficulty  experienced  in  France  from  not  having  teachers  competent  to  undertake  the 
training  in  the  wood  and  iron  workshops  has  been  overcome  by  giving  the  necessary  instruction  to  students 
while  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  French  teacher  readily  recognises  the  double  utility  of  manual  training.  While  it  provides  for 
recreation  of  the  mind,  it  at  the  same  time  makes  instruction  real  by  furnishing  to  the  boy  the  concrete 
material.  The  same  practical  methods  are  employed  in  arithmetic  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  arithmetic, 
alongside  of  theoretical  ideas,  ai*e  placed  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  and  problems  related  to  the 
different  occupations  of  ordinary  life  and  to  the  various  trades. 

In  the  Pedagogical  Museum  already  referred  to  there  are  special  cabinets  containing  collections  of 
work  done  in  the  primary  schools.  The  best  of  those  which  came  under  notice  are  wood  work,  metal  work, 
dressmaking,  and  drawing. 

Practical  Direction  given  to  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Temperance  Teaching. — Special  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  teachers  of  France  regarding 
the  teaching  of  science.  This  step  has  been  taken  in  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
alcohol.  This  question  has  given,  and  is  still  giving,  much  concern  to  French  thinkers,  and  universal 
efforts  are  being  made  to  deal  with  it ;  the  school  is  expected  to  contribute  its  quota  towards  the  movement. 
Teachers  are  instructed  to  place  special  emphasis  upon  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  evils  of  intemper- 
ance are  illustrated  by  means  of  set  lessons,  tables  of  statistics,  wall  charts,  anti-alcoholic  pictures,  and  the 
formation  of  school  temperance  societies  to  combat  the  evils  is  encouraged.  Temperance  ideas  permeate 
the  physiological  and  moral  instruction. 

AgrictUture. — In  emphasising  the  direction  given  to  agricultural  teaching,  the  central  administration 
in  France  could  not  forget  that  the  majority  of  children  in  elementary  primary  schools  would  eventuall 
become  farmers.  They  aim  therefore  to  give  the  instruction  a  distinct  agricultural  bias,  but  not  to  put 
the  children  through  an  apprenticeship  as  fanners.  They  aim  at  making  intelligent  farmers,  opposed  to 
routine  work,  and  capable  of  understanding  the  scientific  points  of  their  calling.  One  of  the  motives  in 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  direction  of  agriculture  is  the  desire  to  retain  the  people  on 
the  land.  "This  direction  towards  agricultural  teaching  in  our  rural  schools  is,"  the  Report  states,  "  to-day 
rendered  all  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  ever  increasing  migration  of  iniral  population  to  cities." 
Writers  on  the  subject  say  that  the  teaching  of  agricultural  ideas  in  country  schools  has  not  prevented 
people  from  migrating  to  the  cities,  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  pupils  of  urban  schools 
appreciate  lessons  in  Nature  study  more  keenly  than  those  of  rural  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  migration  to  populous  centres,  the  inclusion  of  the  elementary  ideas  of  agi'iculture  connected  with 
Nature  study  in  primary  schools  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  practical,  experimental  work  in  the  schools,  such  as  growing  plants  in 
pots,  school  gardens,  special  visits  to  parks  aflford.  On  all  occasions  effort  is  made  to  explain  appropriate 
theoretical  principles  by  practical  demonstrations. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  French  people  that  they  endeavour  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  community.  Nature  study  with  them  follows  the  natural  surroundings  and  natural 
phenomena.  Lessons  on  the  life  of  a  sailor  and  a  fisherman  must  be  given  in  all  the  elementary  primary 
schools  on  the  coast.  Agriculture  there,  while  not  entirely  abandoned,  makes  way  for  ide^s  regarding  sea 
occupations.  Although  teachers  of  schools  in  the  maritime  districts  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
more  than  a  superficial  study  of  the  new  requirements,  the  Inspectors  state  that  the  results,  on  the  whole, 
are  not  the  less  satisfactory.  Teachers  have  taken  the  work  up  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  21  of  the 
Maritime  Departments  in  which  elementary  nautical  teaching  is  given,  the  instruction  seems  to  have 
already  borne  fruit. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  maritime  districts  are  as  follow  : — 

MIDDLE  COUKSE. 

1.  The  vocation — words  and  thinffs.  Advantages  of  the  fiRhermen's  vocation.  Personal  and  national  interests.  Appropriate 

hygienic  ideas — food,  clotning,  ftc,  Swimming  a  necessity.  Deep  sea  fishing,  coast  fishing.  Sailing,  coasting,  ftc. 
Description  of  a  local  fishing  vessel — visit  to  a  vessel  and  a  life  boat ;  different  parts  of  the  vessel ;  kinds  of  vessels. 
A  harbour — marine  terms  ;  common  English  marine  terms  ;  foreign  flags. 

2.  Practical  Astronomy — constellations  :     Polar  Star  :    apparent  movemeut    of  the    sun,  equinoxes,  ftc.      Moon  and 

its  phases  The  sea,  tides,  &c.  Equinoctial  tides.  Marine  maps.  Depths.  Soundmgs.  Signalling  stations. 
Buoys,    beacons,    lighthouses.       Magnets   and    their  properties ;  Compass  ;    declination  ;  variation.     Logs. 

3.  Geography  of  the  neighbouring  shores  (in  the  English  Channel,  for  example,  the  French  and  English  coasts  visited 

by  fishing  boats.)  Fishing  grounds — Tours  on  the  shore.    Animals  and  plants. 

Practical  Work. 

4.  Sailor's  knot ;  anchoring ;  splice  ;  pulleys  ;  tackle  ;  fixing  and  unfixing  of    tackle.     Nets :      making  and  repairing 

(visits  to  sail-lofts,  smithies,  kc.)     Demonstration  of  running — rigging — swimming. 

SUPERIOR  COURSE. 

1.  Navigation.      Movement  of  the  stars,  equator,  meridians,  parallels,   position   of  a  star.     Ecliptic:     Sun's   position. 

Marine  maps.  Compass,  route  according  to  the  compass.  Magnetic  route,  true  route.  Ship  headlands.  Drift. 
Sextant,  barometer.      Cyclones.     International  code  of  signals. 

2.  Elementary  ideas  of  maritime  legislation.     Legal  position  of  sailors.     Police  of  the  coast,  kc. 

3.  Hygiene.     First  assistant  to  the  wounded  and  sick.     Use  of  the  chief  medicines  to  be  carried  on  board,  kc. 

Practical  Direction  in  Girh^  Schools. — This  particular  practical  direction  is  likewise  given  in  the 
girls*  schools.  At  first  there  is  a  special  programme  of  drawing  in  harmony  with  their  different  needs. 
Afterwards,  alongside  work  in  drawing,  ideas  of  domestic  economy  are  introduced.  The  teaching  in- 
cludes all  the  necessary  repairs  connected  with  the  household  linen  and  clothing,  household  accounts  and 
domestic  hygiene.     The  general  education  of  the  girl  is  given  a  distinct  bias  in  this  direction. 

Scliool  Attendance. — If  a  child  should  absent  himself  from  school  for  four  half-days  in  a  month 
without  justification  accepted  by  the  School  Commission,  the  father  or  the  guardian  is  summoned  to  appear 
in  the  Mayor's  room  before  the  Commission.  The  Commission  reminds  him  of  the  law  dealing  with  com- 
pulsory attendance,  explains  to  him  his  duty,  and  warns  him  of  the  consequences.  If  he  fails  to  take  the 
warning  the  matter  goes  before  the  police  court.  Children 
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Children  educated  in  the  home  have  each  year,  from  the  age  of  eight,  to  submit  to  an  examination 
equal  to  the  standards  of  public  schools  for  the  same  year.  If  the  examination  is  unsatisfactory  and 
insufficient  explanation  is  forthcoming,  the  parents  are  ordered  to  send  their  children  to  a  public  or  a 
private  school.  Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses 
in  the  case  of  children  taught  in  the  family,  and  the  necessity  for  greater  strictness  by  the  authorities 
has  been  pointed  out. 

Teachers  do  much,  as  Academy  Inspectors  attest,  to  get  satisfactory  attendances  by  popularising 
their  schools.  School  restaurants  for  poor  little  children  are  supported  by  private  funds  or  the  School 
Fund.  The  little  ones  remain  in  the  school  or  on  the  premises  all  the  day,  and  thus  escape  the  influence  of 
the  street  and  the  severities  of  the  weather.  The  parents  are  not  pauperised,  for  the  Authorities  endeavour 
to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  regarding  their  own  by  allowing  them  to  contribute  a 
little  towards  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  their  children. 

Leaving  Certificate. — Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  candidates  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  completed  their  eleventh  year.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  School  Authorities  is  to 
retain  the  child  at  school  later  than  the  age  of  1 1 .  The  Rector  nominates  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
examination  consist  of  two  parts,  written  and  oral  : — 

Written  Test— 

Dictation. — A  passage  of  15  lines  at  most.     The  passage  is  read  blowly  first,  re-read  to  allow  of 

corrections,  and  five  minutes  granted  to  the  examinee  to  revise. 
Writing. — The  writing  in  the  dictation  exercise  is  accepted. 
Arithmetic. — Two  questions  in  problems — Metric  System. 
Composition. — Simple  in  character,  subject  chosen  from  moral  or  civic  instruction,  history  and 

geography,  elementary  science,   given  in  usual  school  lessons.     The  Academy   Inspector 

chooses  the  subjects. 
Sewing  (for  girls). — 

These  are  the  compulsory  subjects  in  the  written  test,  each  of  which  is  worth  10  marks.     Those 

successful  in  securing  50  per  cent,  of  marks  in  the  written  part  are  allowed  to  take  the 

oral  test. 
Oral  Test.-^ 

Reading  and  Recitation — 10  marks. 

History  and  Geography — 10  marks. 

50  per  cent,  of  marks  at  least  constitutes  a  full  pass. 

Both  tests  must  be  passed  before  the  certificate  is  issued. 

Agriculture  for  boys  in  the  country  and  drawing  for  boys  in  the  city  may  be  offered.     These 

subjects  are  not  compulsory,  but  the  successful  candidates  receive  credit  for  them  in  the 

certificate. 

Conclusions  of  the  Primary  School  System. — The  instruction,  while  preserving  its  general  character  in 
certain  subjects,  aims  at  practical  applications  adapted  to  prepare  children  for  different  callings,  but  it  is  a 
direction  rather  than  a  preparation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Upper  Primary  Schools  of  France. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

introdttction. — A  distinction  must  be  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the  "cours  compl^mentaires  "  of 
the  primary  school  and  the  upper  primary  school  proper.  The  following  table  indicates  clearly  this 
distinction  : — 


Upper  Primary  School. 


Cours  Compl^mentaires. 


Separate  building.  Annex  of  a  primary  elementary  school. 

Separate  Staff.  Under  same  control  as  the  elementary  school. 

Ordinary  Course,  two  years.  One  year. 

Full  Course,  three  years.  Distinct  classroom,  with  workshop  attached. 

Three  Rooms—  I    Staff  qualify  with  the  brevet  sup^rieur  and  the  certificate 

One  drawing-room.  ;  of  aptitude  for  primary  school. 

One  gymnasium. 

One  workshop. 
Staff  qualify  with  the  certificate  of  aptitude  for  the  master- 
snip  of  the  upper  primary  school. 


The  schools  are  on  two  distinct  platforms,  with  two  distinct  stafils.  There  is  no  general  programme 
for  the  "  cours  compl^mentaires,"  but  the  Director  or  Head-master,  acting  with  the  teacher  of  the  Superior 
Course  of  the  elementary  school,  draws  up  a  programme  of  work  based  upon  the  level  of  the  pupils'  know- 
ledge and  the  needs  of  the  district.  Pupils  are  not  admitted  unless  they  can  produce  the  leaving  certificate 
of  the  primary  school,  and  pro\'e  that  they  have  had  one  year's  attendance  in  the  Superior  School  course. 

Our  own  system  of  establishing  a  Superior  School,  when  there  are  twenty  pupils  capable  of  doing 
fifth  class  work,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  *'  cours  compl^mentaires  "  of  France.  These  schools  may 
be  described  as  the  topmost  rung  of  the  elementary  primary  school  ladder.  Th^ 
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The  Upper  Primary  Schools. — The  upper  primary  school,  being  the  continuation  of  the  primary  school, 
preserves  its  practical  character,  spirit  and  methods.  It  is  only  distinguished  from  it  in  that  it  assures  to 
its  pupils  a  more  definite  and  a  more  complete  preparation  for  their  future  profession,  a  higher  intellectual 
training,  and  a  wider  fund  of  knowledge.  According  to  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  this  teaching 
"  must  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  poor  imitation  of  secondary  education ;  the  upper  primary  school  is 
not  the  college  degenerated,  it  is  the  primary  school  perfected."  A  Ministerial  circular  on  the  subject  of 
these  schools  says  "  the  upper  primary  school  is  recognised  at  first  sight  by  its  openly  practical  and 
utilitarian  character.  In  this  general  sense  it  is  professional."  But  the  circular  is  careful  to  point  out 
'*  that  the  education  is  a  real  education,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  apprenticeship.  It  is  a  school 
and  not  a  workshop — pupils  are  found  in  it,  not  apprentices."  And  in  the  summing-up  of  the  Report 
the  following  statement  is  made: — ** Ck)mplement  of  general  instruction,  commencement  of  professional 
instruction—  such  is  the  character  of  the  upper  primary  education." 

The  schools  designed  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  elementary  primary  instruction  are  divided  to-day 
into  two  types  of  establishments  —the  upper  primary  schools  of  public  instruction  and  the  practical  schools 
of  commerce  and  industry.  The  essential  difference  between  them  is  that  in  the  latter  schools  the 
professional  or  practical  element  is  emphasised,  while  in  the  former  schools  the  general  element  predominates. 
The  professional  schools,  which  number  thirty-three,  are  under  the  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Upper  Primary  Schools  jrroper. — The  pupils  for  whom  these  schools  are  intended  are  children  of 
the  labouring  classes,  who  have  to  quit  school  early  and  earn  their  own  living  chiefly  by  manual  work. 
Though  the  education  is  of  a  practical  character,  it  yet  remains  a  true  education,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  apprenticeship.  It  directs  all  its  efforts  to  a  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  primary  schools,  and  to 
carrying  on  that  "cultivation  of  the  mind  which  forms  the  judgment,  the  heart,  the  will,  and  the  character." 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  purely  professional  education. 

General  Oryanisation. — The  ordinary  course  is  one  of  two  years,  the  full  course  is  three  years  or 
more.  The  first  year  of  the  course  is  the  same  for  all  pupils.  The  design  is  to  strengthen  the  primary 
instruction  received,  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  noting  the  particular  bent  of  each  pupil.  From  the 
second  year  in  the  schools  with  a  full  course,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  differentiated  according  as  the 
particular  professional  bent  declares  itself  in  the  pupils  and  conmiences  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  Alongside  the  section  of  general  education,  which  is  composed  of  pupils  whose  career  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  who  only  come  to  the  upper  primary  school  for  a  complement  of  general  instruction, 
there  may  now  be  created  one  or  several  special  sections — agricultural,  industrial,  or  conrmiercial — in 
which  the  subjects  of  general  instruction  are  not  abandoned,  but  simply  reduced  so  as  to  enable  greater 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  professional  education. 

Head-mastpr^a  Duties. — The  head-master  must  give  at  least  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours'  instruction 
every  week  according  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  school  course.  In  schools  with  150  pupils  and  upwards, 
or  in  schools  which  are  placed  under  the  same  control  as  an  elementary  primary  school  with  more  than  three 
classes,  the  head-master  may  be  relieved  from  all  the  other  subjects  except  the  moral  and  civic  instruction. 
The  other  teachers  give  twenty  hours  to  teaching  and  five  hours  to  supervision  each  week.  The  head-masters' 
responsibilities  are  great.  He  must  forward  monthly  to  the  Academy  Inspector  a  full  report  on  the  life 
of  the  school.  The  masters  and  assistants  are  given  every  opportunity  by  way  of  internal  supervision, 
excursions  and  games,  to  co-operate  with  the  head-master  in  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils.  The  members 
of  the  staff  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  standard  of  the  certificate  of  upper 
primary  school  teachers  is  equal  to  that  required  for  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools.  Teachers  of  special 
subjecti  are  employed.  Education  is  free.  The  leaving  certificate  of  the  primary  school  and  an  attendance 
of  one  year  of  the  superior  course  are  necessary  for  admission.  In  some  Departments,  owing  to  the  number 
of  applicants  being  in  excess  of  the  seating  accommodation,  competitive  examinations  are  held  to  determine 
who  shall  be  admitted. 

Salaries. — There  are  297  upper  primary  schools  in  France,  attended  by  31,000  pupils,  and  the 
amount  voted  annually  for  their  maintenance  is  3,000,000  francs. 
The  salaries  paid  in  Upper  Primary  Schools  are  as  follow  : — 

5th  Class         ...  ...         ...         ...         £72  per  annum. 

4th  Class         ...         ...         ...         ...  80 


3rd  Class         ...         ...         ...         ...  90 

2nd  Class         ...         ...         ...         ...  100 

1st    Class         ...         ...         ...         ...  112 


>» 


>> 


>> 
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Scholarships. — The   following  classes  of  scholarships  or  bursaries  are  awarded  by  competition  (Age 
limit  12  to  15)  :— 

(a)  Boarding  Bursaries — to  pupils  who  live  in  a  boarding-house  attached  to  the  school. 

(b)  Maintenance   Bursaries — to  pupils  who  live  at  home  and  attend  the  upper  primary  school  or  the 

"  cours  compl^mentaires." 

(c)  Family   Bursaries — to  pupils   whose   parents  do  not  live  in  the  locality  ;  these  are  placed  with 

families  selected  by  the  masters  and  mistresses. 

Ths  Value  of  the  Scholarships. — 

(a)  The  usual  boarding  rate  charged  for  children  is  paid  in  part  or  whole.     The  amount  does  not 

exceed  500  francs  (£20). 
(h)  The  maintenance  bursaries  vary  from  100  to  400  francs  (£4  to  £16). 
(c)  The  family  bursaries  paid  in  part  or  whole  do  not  exceed  500  francs  (£20). 

In  awarding  a  bursary,  the  character  of  the  child  and  his  examination,  the  financial  condition  of  the  parents, 
and  their  services  to  the  State  as  citizens,  are  all  matters  for  consideration. 

15— N  The 
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The  bursars  of  the  upper  primary  schools  may  be  transferred  to  the  secondary  schools  with  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  bursars'  privileges,  if  they  are  less  than  16  years  of  age.  The  secondary  school 
bursary  is  only  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy  Inspector,  and  to  pupils  who  have  specially 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  conduct  and  work. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  remark  on  the  splendid  grading  of  the  French  system  of  instruction,  on  the 
constant  vigilance  exercised  by  the  Academy  Inspector  and  his  staff  over  their  teachers  and  schools,  and  on 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  poorest  boy  to  acquire  the  very  best  education  in  the  land.  The  system  is 
so  searching  and  universal  in  its  application  that  the  poorest  children,  even  in  the  remotest  districts,  have 
every  facility  and  opportunity  for  educational  advancement. 

Committee  of  Patronage. — Connected  with  each  upper  primary  school  is  a  Committee  of  Patronage, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  material  condition  of  the  school,  to  exercise  a  tender  guardianship  over 
the  institution,  to  consult  with  the  teachers  as  to  the  best  measures  for  bringing  instruction  into  harmony 
with  local  industries,  and  to  evince  a  paternal  regard  for  the  pupiFs  welfare  when  he  starts  his  career  in  life. 
The  Committee  of  Patronage  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Rector. 

The  Committee  regards  with  sfiecial  can*  the  pupils  of  the  upper  primary  schools,  particularly  the 
bursars,  and  concerns  itself  with  finding  situations  for  the  most  meritorious  at  the  end  of  their  school  course. 

Character  of  the  Instruction. — In  re-organising  upper  primary  education  M.  Jules  Ferry  defined  it 
thus : — "On  the  one  hand  we  wish  it  to  remain  primary,  and  on  the  other  we  wish  it  to  be  professional." 
M.  Combes  insisted  on  the  latter  characteristic,  saying  "  that  the  upper  primaiy  education  has  only  subsisted 
up  to  the  present  day  because  of  pupils  whom  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  have  sent  to  it.  It  will 
only  flourish  in  the  future  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  professional."  Statistics  show  at  the  present  time 
that  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  enrolled  follow  up  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  professions. 

In  1893  the  upper  primary  schools  of  Industry  and  Commerce  were  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  and  there  then  remained  the  necessity  to  define  the  character  of  the  upper  school 
proper.  This  definition  by  those  authorised  to  draw  it  up  is  as  follows: — **Tlie  pupils  are  not  children 
intended  for  the  liberal  professions  who  have  an  unlimited  time  at  their  disposal,  and  who  seek  a  higher 
intellectual  culture.  They  are  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  who  will  soon  be  compelled  to  leave 
school  to  earn  their  living.  They  do  not  aspire  to  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies.  Their  ambition,  their 
probable  destiny,  is  to  fulfil  one  of  those  numerous  employments  of  the  middle  classes  which  agriculture, 
conunerce,  and  industry  offer  to  the  workman.  If  this  is  so  the  upper  primary  school  can  only  give  the 
pupils  a  hias  towards  the  necessities  of  the  practical  life  which  awaits  them.  It  will  not  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  their  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  a  profession.  It  will  take  care  not  to  give  them  tastes, 
habits,  or  ideas  which  will  remove  them  from  the  kind  of  life  and  the  kind  of  work  to  which  they 
are  almost  all  destined.  And  whilst  reminding  them  that  democracy  has  removed  the  barriers  whic}) 
formerly  narrowly  imprisoned  the  individual,  it  will  rather  aim  to  make  them  love  and  honour  their  career 
than  to  seek  the  means  of  getting  out  of  it." 

Professional  Upper  Primary  Schools, — Professional  schools  differ  essentially  from  the  upper  primary 
schools.  They  are  designed  to  produce  commercial  employees  and  workmen,  whose  services  may  be  imme- 
diately utilised  at  the  counter  and  in  the  workshop.  The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  speaking  of 
these  schools,  says  "  that  he  cannot  certainly  deny  the  benefits  of  general  instruction.  It  is  a  solid  basis 
which  increases  the  worth  of  the  man,  and  renders  more  profitable  the  professional  knowledge  he  has 
acquired.  It  is  not  a  question  of  proscribing  it.  The  pupils  will  necessarily  receive  a  complement  of  upper 
primary  education.  The  admission  of  pupils  cannot  take  place  unless  they  have  fulfilled  the  school  obliga- 
tions. It  has  become  indispensable  to  place  at  the  service  of  our  merchants  well  prepared  assistants,  and  to 
furnish  our  manufacturers  with  select  workmen,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  practical  professional  school." 
An  agricultural  section  is  organised  in  all  upper  primary  schools  where  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  rural 
pupils  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  setting  forth  the  time  devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  essential  distinction  between  the  Upper  Primary  School  proper  and  the  Professional 
School : — 

Time  table. 


Upper  Primary  School. 
Snd  and  Srd  Years. 

Practical  Professional  School. 

Hours  for  each  Week. 

General 
Section. 

Industrial 
Section. 

2nd  Year. 

SidYear. 

(a)  Theoretical  Instruction 

{h\  Practical            do           

20 
10 
2:1 

14 
14 
1:1 

12                  74 
36                    -^0 

Ratioe    

1:3 

1:5 

Subjects  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Upper  Primary  Schools, — The  leaving  certificate  and  one  year 
of  the  Superior  Course  are  necessary  for  admission  into  the  upper  primary  schools.  In  the  grading,  the  upper 
primary  school  follows  the  Superior  Course  of  the  primary  school,  and  the  pupil  enters  about  the  age  of  1 2. 
Specialisation  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  begins  from  the  second  year,  about 
the  age  of  14. 

Moral  Instruction  is  given  in  common  and  the  subject  permeates  the  whole  of  the  teaching. 

Civic  Instruction, — The  pupil  studies  constitutional  law  and  the  political  and  administrative 
organisation  of  France, 

Literary 
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Literary  Instruction, — Largely  practical — the  teaching  of  French  language  and  literature  occupies 
the  most  important  place  in  the  general  section.  Themes  for  composition  deal  with  practical  every-day 
life.  Much  time  is  given  to  reading  and  recitation.  Formal  lessons  on  grammar  are  subordinated  and 
composition  emphasised. 

History, — Ist  year — History  of  France  to  1789.  2nd  year — To  present  day.  3rd  year — General. 
Ancient  History  is  omitted  through  insufficient  time.  The  teaching  is  mostly  oral.  The  teachers  prepare 
a  precis  of  the  lesson  which  the  pupil  reads  in  conjunction  with  his  text-book.  Then  he  is  questioned  on 
the  lesson  which  he  has  studied.  The  teacher  next  dwells  on  the  important  points  of  the  lesson.  The 
boys  follow  with  oral  accounts,  which  they  have  prepared  outside  the  school  work.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  lesson  the  teacher's  blackboard  and  other  notes  are  transcribed. 

Geography. — Maps  ai*e  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper — various  chalk  colours  employed. 
Maps,  charts,  reviews,  newspapers,  statistics  are  used  as  sources  of  information.  The  curriculum 
embraces — 

1st  year. — Principal  countries  of  the  world,  except  Asia  and  Europe. 

2nd  year. — Asia  and  Europe. 

3rd  year. — France  and  her  Colonies. 

Common  Law  and  Political  Economy. — Notions  of  Common  Law  and  Political  Econortiy  are 
introduced  in  the  thiixl  year  of  the  course,  the  boy  being  about  1 6  or  17  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  made 
practical,  and  has  a  bearing  on  his  future  calling. 

Foreign  Lanyaayes. — In  the  commercial  section  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  foreign  languages, 
in  the  general  section  three  hours  a  week.     The  choice  is  made  from  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

MdUJiematica. — The  Report  of  1900  is  very  clear  on  what  is  required  from  upper  primary  school 
teachers  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  It  says  *'  some  teachers  do  not  understand  the  significance  of  the 
word  practical,  which  simply  means  applicable  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  daily  life  by  processes  that  are 
riipid  and  expeditious,  but  always  exact,  and  in  which  mental  work  plays  a  big  part.''  Such  questions  as 
are  known  to  teachei's  as  problems  in  "taps,"  "hands  of  a  clock,"  "leaps  of  a  hare,"  "mixtures,"  are  ridiculed. 
These  the  Report  states  ai«  not  practical  exercisas.  When  certain  teachers  defend  the  practice  of  giving 
such  problems  by  reason  of  their  theoretical  value,  and  because  they  are  necessary  for  examination  purposes, 
the  reply  is  "  that  reality  may  easily  displace  fancy  to  the  greater  profit  of  both  theory  and  practice,"  and 
with  regard  to  examinations,  problems  of  the  character  described,  the  Report  says,  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  papers  set.  Similarly  geometry  must  have  a  practical  application  by  way  of  surve3dng,  drawing,  and 
manual  work.     Euclidean  geometry  is  unheard-of  in  connection  with  these  schools. 

Book-keeping. — On  the  commercial  side  this  subject  has  a  distinct  value,  and  is  taught  by  a  special 
teacher.  On  the  general  side  it  is  included  in  the  mathematical  teacher's  duties.  The  teaching  here  also 
is  concrete  and  practical.  Hand-writing,  making  figures,  reckoning  quickly  and  correctly,  mental  and 
written  work,  receive  special  attention.  Merchants  prefer  boys  with  this  training,  and  pay  them  better 
salaries. 

Physics  and  CJiemistry, — In  the  well  furnished  schools  suitable  laboratories  exist,  and  the  teaching 
is  largely  conducted  by  experiments.  Teachers  are  particularly  requested  to  co-ordinate  different  branches 
of  scientific  instruction  in  such  a  way  (a)  that  they  may  complete  and  help  one  another,  and  converge  in 
application  to  hygiene,  and  agricultural  and  local  industries,  and  (6)  to  limit  the  theoretical  part  to  ideas 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  practical  and  conmion  subjects.  In  the  professional  upper 
primary  schools  the  pupils  get  practical  chemical  work  in  the  examination  of  manures,  soils,  grains,  milk, 
dec.,  and  a  special  course  of  technology  is  provided  for  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools.  This 
course  is  ordinarily  completed  by  visits  to  the  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Natural  Science  and  Hygiene. — The  teachers  establish  museums  in  their  schools  and  maintain  little 
gardens  for  the  teaching  of  botany.  Here  they  grow  plants  that  are  typical  of  botanical  families,  for  the 
purpose  of  specimen  distribution  in  classes  during  the  lessons  on  botany.  The  General  Inspector  proposes 
to  place  on  a  conspicuous  wall  in  every  upper  primary  school  a  representation,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the 
local  geological  strata  with  the  characteristic  fossils. 

Twelve  special  lessons  on  hygiene  are  given  in  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The  subject  of  anti- 
alcoholism  receives  special  attention  here  too.  The  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  particularly  cattle,  is 
restricted  to  the  programme  of  the  agricultural  section.  Throughout  the  whole  general  section  of  the  three 
years'  course  there  is  a  close  co-ordination  of  science  and  agriculture. 

Manual  Instruction, — Included  in  this  branch  are  the  subjects  of  geometrical  and  model  drawing, 
free  hand,  and  modelling.  The  instruction  is  emphasised  in  the  industrial  section.  The  teacher  never 
fails  to  recall  to  the  pupils'  minds  geometrical  principles  which  may  be  applied.  Much  stress  is  placed  on 
the  model  di*awing,  which  is  regarded  as  furnishing  in  the  bands  of  a  capable  teacher  the  best  training  for 
hand  and  eye. 

Workshops. — In  the  worshop  the  ti*aining  is  educative  ;  it  is  only  preparatory  to  apprenticeship  in 
the  industrial  section.  The  pupils  work  from  a  drawing  based  upon  their  knowledge  of  applied  geometry. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  proper  care  of  the  working  tools.  Formerly  a  master  workman  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  workshops,  but  the  French  authorities  adhering  to  their  characteristic  thoroughness 
and  effectiveness  of  system,  now  require  a  trained  teacher  with  a  special  certificate  for  the  position.  The 
master  workman  assists  in  such  duties  as  the  preparing  of  materials,  tbc.,  but  the  actual  teaching  is  done  by 
the  trained  man.  Specialisation  in  wood  and  iron  does  not  take  place  earlier  than  the  third  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  second  year. 
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Praciioal  AgrieuLiwre. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  exercises— (a)  outdoor,  (6)  indoor.  The  outdoor 
exercises  consist  of  operations  in  the  garden  and  field,  chiefly  experiments  and  demonstrations — ploughing, 
scarifying,  vineyard  work — ^gardening,  vegetable  and  arboriculture,  fruit-trees,  poultry  and  bee  farming, 
excursions  to  markets  and  fairs,  farm  accounts.  All  operations  are  followed  by  written  reports  which  are 
carefully  corrected  by  the  head-master.  The  indoor  exercises  of  the  pupils  are  carried  out  in  connection 
with  manual  work,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  construction  of  useful  farming  articles.  As  an 
indispensable  complement  to  their  theoretical  teaching  in  the  subject,  the  pupils  are  instructed  practically 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  various  field  manures,  in  the  mounting  and  dismounting  of  agricultural  machines, 
and  in  the.  treatment  of  cattle. 

Physical  Training, — Combined  movements  and  games,  which  bring  all  muscles  into  use,  and 
enable  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  be  exercised  simultaneously,  are  favoured  and  preferred  to  the  usual 
gymnastic  exercises  which  are  taken  by  the  individual  while  all  the  rest  of  the  class  stand  by  awaiting  their 
turn. 

In  some  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  too,  it  was  noticed  that  much  attention  was  given  to  simultaneous 
drill,  even  though  there  was  a  well-equipped  gymnasium. 

Singing. — ^The  ordinary  notation  and  the  figure  method  are  taken  for  theory.  A  taste  for  good 
music  is  inculcated,  and  a  disgust  for  low  songs  created. 

Instruction  of  Females  in  Upper  Primary  Scfu)ols, — Co-education  does  not  exist  in  the  upper 
primary  schools.  Elxcept  in  mathematics  and  agriculture  the  courses  are  practically  the  same.  Jn 
geometry  there  is  a  modified  course  which  is  essentially  practical,  and  which  is  adapted  to  female  work 
and  female  industry.  The  drawing  too  has  a  practical  tendency.  The  making  of  clothes  and  small  articles 
of  furniture,  house  designs  in  connection  with  tapestry,  picture  panels,  embroidery  used  in  ornamenting 
the  rooms,  are  all  based  on  the  drawing  instruction.  The  schools  specialise  in  tlie  subject  according  to  local 
exigencies.  The  manual  work  is  educative.  It  aims  to  cultivate  the  taste  by  judicious  application  of 
drawing  to  needlework,  by  a  brief  consideration  given  to  questions  of  clothing  and  to  works  of  art,  suoh  as 
room  decorations,  and  to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  combination  of  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
connected  with  inventive  designs.  It  seeks  to  develop  finally  the  creative  spirit  and  render  the  work 
more  agreeable  and  remunerative. 

House-keeping  instruction  is  represented  by  a  theoretical  course  of  Domestic  Economy.  In  some 
schools  it  includes  practical  application  of  this  theoretical  course  to  the  commonest  operations  of  the 
household  life  — keeping  and  cleaning  of  linen,  duties  of  the  kitchen — ^particularly  as  to  the  choice, 
preparation,  and  cooking  of  foods.  The  elements  necessary  for  a  good  meal,  and  for  the  foods  required  in 
building  up  the  body,  are  fully  described,  and  the  prices  of  ditferent  meals  studied.  The  whole  object  is 
to  make  the  work  of  the  kitchen  more  interesting  and  more  intelligent.  Horticulture,  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  also  included  in  the  curriculum.  These  subjects  are  taught  by  female  members  of  the  ordinary 
staff,  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Normal  Schools  in  house-keeping  and  practical  gardening. 

Summary /rom  French  StandpoiiU, — In  the  invaluable  Report  on  Primary  Education  for  1900 
the  general  aim  and  work  of  these  upper  primary  schools  were  thus  characterised  : — '*  This  education 
endeavours  to  prepare  competent  staffs  for  industry  and  commerce,  and  it  already  furnishes  intelli- 
gent assistants  with  active,  alert  minds.  It  has  become  professional  while  remaining  general.  The 
two  educations  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  children  of  the  masses  must  think  early 
of  the  obligations  of  life,  but  such  consideration  must  not  turn  them  aside  from  that  general  culture  which 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  development  of  the  intelligence.  The  upper  primary  school 
instruction  has  a  character  which  is  essentially  educative  but  frankly  professional.  It  is  theoretical  and 
practical  without  exaggeration ;  it  does  not  give  an  apprenticeship,  but  prepares  largely  for  it.  The  teachers 
who  are  entrusted  with  it  have  for  their  principal  care  to  prepare  in  every  pupil  the  intelligent  workman 
and  the  honourable  man  who  will  also  be  a  worthy  citizen.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  an  appropriate  certificate,  entitled  *'  The  Certifioate  of  Upper 
Primary  School  Work,"  is  issued.     Its  high  value  is  recognised  by  business  men. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Paris. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Introduction, — The  organisation  of  education  in  the  capital,  Paris,  deserves  special  consideration. 
It  has  been  seen  that  in  all  other  parts  of  France  the  Municipal  Authorities  exercise  a  direct  but  restricted 
jurisdiction  over  the  schools  of  their  locality.  In  Paris  the  restriction  is  almost  absolutely  removed,  and 
the  whole  question  of  Primary  Education  practically  handed  over  to  the  Municipality  {Hdtel  de  Ville), 
The  State  maintains  its  exclusive  right  to  control  Primary  Education  by  its  appointment  of  the  leading 
officers,  by  its  conduct  of  the  inspection,  and  by  its  approval  of  the  programmes  of  work.  It  has  delegated 
all  other  essential  powers  to  the  Municipality,  and  places  no  restriction  upon  its  free  initiative  and  activity. 
The  event  has  justified  the  confidence  repased  in  the  city.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion received  ampler  and  more  sympathetic  consideration  ;  nowhere  have  public-spiritedness  and  patriotism 
endeavoured  more  enthusiastically  to  advance  the  well-being  of  a  great  work.  Not  only  has  the  city 
fulfilled  all  the  statutory  demands  relative  to  Primary  Education,  but  has  given,  in  addition,  an  exhibition 
of  generosity,  alertness,  and  progressiveness  that  must  command  the  highest  admiration.  It  has  already 
established,  and  is  still  establishing,  endurable  monuments  of  its  high  sense  of  the  responsible  trust  placed 
in  it. 

Enrol ment. — In  1896  the  number  of  children  for  whom  educational  provision  had  to  be  made  was 
157,205  under  the  age  of  6,  and  225,880  between  6  and  13,  a  total  of  nearly  400,000. 

Organisation. — To  secure  for  these  children,  by  a  sufficiency  of  schools  and  teachei*s,  the  minimum 
of  instruction  demanded  by  the  law  was  in  itself  a  heavy  enough  burden,  particularly  when  the  authorities, 
animated  by  that  jealousy  for  the  reputation  of  their  city  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  Parisian 
municipal  activity,  were  desirous  that  their  schools  should  be  up-to-date  institutions,  carried  on  in  bright 
and  healthy  buildings,  with  classes  having  each  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  with  teachers  thoroughly  well 
fitted  for  their  difficult  work  and  in  receipt  of  adequate  remuneration,  and  when,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
this  work,  large  areas  of  land  had  to  be  purchased  in  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  city.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Municipality.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  a  sufficiency  of  teachers  for  the  general  and  moral  education,  a  considerable  number  of  special 
teachers  were  appointed  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  the  former  were 
not  suitably  equipped  and  trained.  Thus  special  teachers  were  appointed  and  a  special  inspection  instituted 
for  Drawing,  Singing,  Gymnastics,  and  Manual  Work. 

Benevolent  Activities. — The  schools,  too,  were  unstintingly  supplied  with  all  material  accessories 
essential  for  effective  instruction,  while  the  necessary  school  books,  (Sec,  were  gratuitously  furnished  to  the 
pupils.  The  School  Fund  (referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter)  was  the  special  object  of  its  lavishness. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  left  undone  which  could  in  any  degree  lessen  the  obstacles  to  regular  attendance  of 
the  children  at  school.  The  disabilities  of  poverty  were  counteracted  as  much  as  possible.  Clothes  were 
freely  distributed  to  thase  in  need  of  them ;  dining-rooms  (cantines)  were  instituted,  and  meals  given  free  of 
cost.  This  sympathetic  and  paternal  regard  of  the  authorities  to  the  need^  of  the  poor  was  particularly 
evidenced  by  their  establishment  of  dispensaries,  at  which  the  children  receive  medicine  and  medical 
attention  free  of  cost.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  magnificently  equipped,  and  discharge  a  wide  range 
of  services.  For  example,  in  the  XII  Arrondissement,  in  addition  to  free  consultations,  medicines,  and 
medicinal  baths,  a  bath  is  given  to  the  children  of  the  schools  every  day  after  school,  a  hairdresser 
maintained  to  attend  to  the  cutting  and  cleansing  of  the  hair,  a  dental  surgeon  to  see  to  the  mouth  and 
the  teeth,  and  in  winter  cod-liver  oil  distributed  to  the  schools  far  away  from  the  dispensary. 

Medicine  chests,  ready  for  all  emergencies,  are  also  placed  in  one  of  two  or  three  neighbouring 
schools.  The  schools  are  regularly  visited  by  medical  inspectors,  the  children  themselves  being  subjected 
to  examination.  In  like  charitable  regard  for  the  poor  have  been  established  what  are  termed  "  School 
Colonies  "  (truly  a  noble  work),  whereby  children  are  removed  from  the  morally  and  physically  debasing 
iAfluences  of  their  home  environments  and  allowed,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
and  feast  upon  the  fresh  sights  of  some  charming  country  or  seaside  locality.  As  many  as  5,000  children 
from  the  worst  slums  of  Paris  were  one  year  enabled  to  enjoy  this  priceless  boon.  Careful  medical 
examination  of  the  children  is  made  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  trips,  and  the  results  have  been  considered 
as  eminently  satisfactory. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  benevolent  activities  of  the  authorities.  ''  Classes  de  Gardes  "  have 
been  established ;  in  these  are  kept,  before  and  after  school  hours,  those  children  whose  parents  are,  through 
necessitous  circumstances,  both  compelled  to  leave  the  home  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  save  the  children  from  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  of  the  streets.  In  1900  there  were 
84  "  Classes  de  Gardes  "  receiving  members  between  7  and  $  in  the  morning,  and  over  300  detaining  their 
members  between  4  an4  6*45  in  tiie  evening.     The  children's  time  is  spent  in  both  study  and  games. 
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Provision  is  finally  made  for  the  children  of  a  widow  or  widower  left  with  a  large  family.  Special 
bursaries  have  been  created.  These  entitle  the  holder  to  maintenance  in  one  of  the  numerous  boarding 
schools  of  the  city.  To  guard  the  parent  of  such  a  bursar  from  the  charge  of  pauperisation,  permission  is 
given  to  make  a  greater  or  less  contribution  towards  the  child's  maintenance. 

In  thus  charitably  co-operating  with  and  assisting  the  parents,  the  Authorities  claim  to  have 
removed  all  obstacles  to  a  full  observance  of  the  Compulsory  Laws  regarding  Primary  Education ;  no  child 
should  lack  the  minimum  of  education  because  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents. 

Nothing  need  be  added  here  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  material  and  pedagogical 
organisation  of  the  Maternal  and  Primary  Schools ;  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  schools  of 
Paris  and  those  of  the  rest  of  France. 

Vacation  Schools. — There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  latter  day  development  which  deserves  some 
attention ;  this  is  the  creation  of  the  Vacation  School — an  institution  which  has  also  secured  a  firm  footing 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  America.  In  Paris  the  vacation  is  a  very  long  one  lasting  for  a  period  of 
eight  weeks.  The  Vacation  School  is  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  to  the  end  of  the 
6th.,  or  over  half  the  vacation.  Children  attending  these  schools  have  thus  a  fortnight's  rest  at  the 
beginning,  and  another  fortnight  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.  Teachers  receive  special  remuneration 
for  their  services,  and  the  work  is  assured  by  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  stagiaires.  In  1899 
the  number  of  Vacation  Classes  was  for  boys  456,  for  girls  295,  the  enrolment  being  23,932  for  the  former 
and  15,711  for  the  latter. 

Ex-Pupils*  Associatio7i8. — There  are  certain  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  the  Primary  School  to  which 
a  short  reference  might  be  made.  The  great  mass  of  the  pupils  in  all  countries  leave  the  school  as  speedily 
as  the  law  permits,  generally  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 4.  Whatever  beneficial  influence  the  school 
has  hitherto  exercised  upon  the  lives  of  its  pupils  is  now  abruptly  removed,  and  for  the  most  part  little 
organised  effort  is  made  to  continue  the  work  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  already  accomplished. 
The  consequence  is  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  children  to  their  own  devices  at  what  is  probably  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  lives  ;  the  results  are  too  often  disastrous.  In  Paris  there  is  a  wide  and  keen 
recognition  of  the  need  for  institutions  which  will  keep  their  hold  on  the  children,  and  enable  them  to 
weather  this  period  safely,  and  with  additions  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits.  Associations  of  similar 
character  to  our  own  "  Old  Boys'  Associations "  exist  in  connection  with  nearly  every  school  in  Paris ; 
their  attachment  to  their  old  school  and  their  general  activity  are,  however,  of  a  more  i*eal  and  influential 
character.  The  Municipal  Authorities  allow  the  free  use  of  rooms  for  their  reunions,  and  entertainments 
of  all  kinds  are  being  continually  held.  Classes  for  general,  commercial,  and  professional  instruction  are 
carried  on ;  gymnastic  ap|>aratus  is  supplied  by  the  Municipality  which  further  subsidises  many  of  the 
Associations.  The  teachers  themselves  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work,  and  endeavour  to  give  a  moral 
direction  to  the  vaiious  occupations  and  pastimes.  Other  Associations  termed  "  Patronages,"  consisting  of 
adults  of  the  community,  supplement  materially  the  work  of  these  Ex-pupil  Associations.  Various  sport 
meetings,  tours,  entertainments,  lectures,  <kc.,  are  organised  by  them,  and  efforts  made  to  secure  for  the 
ex-pupils  satisfactory  situations  in  their  different  trs^des  and  business. 

In  the  VII  Arrondissement  so  numerous  and  active  are  the  various  Associations  that  a  Central 
Body  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer  union  among  the  individual  parts  by 
conferences,  f^tes,  and  reunions  in  the  Municipal  Rooms.  The  Municipal  Authorities  assist  in  every 
possible  way  this  auxiliary  work. 

• 

Mviual  Benefit  Associations. — The  effort  to  cultivate  permanent  moral  habits  in  the  school  children  is 
manifested  by  the  existence  of  Savings  Banks  and  Mutual  Benefit  Associations  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  Primary  Schools.  The  fonmer  we,  in  New  South  Wales,  are  familiar  with ;  the  latter  are  a  new  and 
interesting  development.  Each  member  deposits  with  the  Director  or  Directress  every  week  1 0  centimes 
(about  I  penny) ;  of  these,  5  are  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  National  Pension  Fund,  the  remaining  5 
belong  to  the  Society,  and  form  a  fund  which  furnishes  to  every  sick  child  50  centimes  (5d.)  a  day.  In 
addition,  the  child  deposits  25  centimes  (2^d.)  a  year  as  a  contribution  towards  the  burial  expenses  of  any 
of  the  members.  In  these  ways,  the  school  introduces  the  child  at  an  early  age  to  the  advantages  of 
Mutual  Benefit  Societies.     In  1899,  24,247  children  were  members  of  these  Societies. 

Thus  far  the  Lower  Primary  Schools  have  been  dealt  with.  It  has  been  seen  with  what 
magnificence  and  vigilance  the  Authorities  provide  for  the  Primary  Education  of  the  people.  Turning  now 
to  a  consideration  of  the  various  schools  and  classes  designed  to  continue  this  work,  it  will  be  found  that 
similar  ample  and  liberal  provision  is  made. 

Complementary  Courses. — Cours  Compl^mentaires  are  to  be  found  in  17  Boys'  Schools  and  28 
Qirls'  Schools.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  12  Professional  '^  Cours  Compl^mentaires," — six  for  boys  and 
six  for  girls.  The  technical  training  embraces  manual  work  (iron  and  wood,  needle  and  housework), 
drawing,  and  technology;  there  is  also  a  scheme  of  general  instruction  including  morals,  history, 
geography,  Ac. 

When  boys  have  definitely  determined  upon  pursuing  a  trade,  they  find  seven  professional  schools 
awaiting  them  ;  there  are  also  six  for  girls.  These  schools  are  liberally  furnished  with  all  the  materials 
and  workshops  necessary  for  success,  while  the  teachers  are  men  and  women  specially  trained  for  the  work. 
The  children  are  admitted  to  these  schools  at  an  age  varying  from  13  to  16,  and  undergo  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  of  three  or  four  years  in  their  chosen  calling.  The  Authorities  seem  to  be  much  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  these  schools  ;  statistics  are  furnished  by  them  showing  that  the  pupils  command  a  fair 
rate  of  wages  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  school  workshops.  Thus  in  1899,  78  of  the  pupils  completed  their 
course  in  one  of  the  schools  devoted  to  ironwork,  &c.,  and  received  on  the  average  3  francs  82  centimes  a  day. 
These  ex-pupils  are  thus  almost  fully-fledged  workmen,  whose  services,  according  to  the  Authorities,  are  much 
appi'eciated.  Each  school  is  devoted  to  a  special  class  of  work.  There  is  a  Boys'  School  for  all  classes  of 
ironwork  ^nd  carpentry,  which  turns  out  smiths,  forgers,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  boilermakers,  &c. ;  a 
second  is  devoted  to  furniture  and  artistic  metal  work ;  a  third  deals  with  ebony  work,  sculpture, 

carpentry, 
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carpentiy,  tapentry  work,  engraving,  curving,  &c. ;  &  fourth  echool  is  devote  to  the  training  of  chemists 
and  physicists.  Two  others  have  to  do  with  art  work— drawing,  sculpture,  decorative  painting,  4c.,  of  Bervice 
in  manufactures,  while  the  seventh  Boys'  School  deals  with  eveiy  class  of  work  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  books,  bookbinding,  lithc^aphical,  typographical  work,  &c. 

The  Girls'  Schools  give  an  apprenticeship  in  all  the  trades  peculiar  to  females,  as  dressmaking, 
cutting,  embroidery,  flower- work,  painting  and  drawing  (in  their  industrial  application),  cooking, 
pressing,  Jrc. 

The  curriculum  of  all  these  schools  embraces  a  complement  of  general  instruction  resembling  that 
of  the  Professional  "  Cours  Coraplementaires,"  though  it  is  considerably  lees  in  quantity.  In  addition  to 
the  practical  work  of  their  trade,  the  pupils  are.  compelled  to  study  the  theoretical  or  historical  side.  Some 
of  these  professional  schools  have  Evening  Classes. 

Evening  Cfassw.^The  great  majority  who  leave  the  school  at  an  early  age  are  not  forgotten.  All 
sorts  of  Evening  Classes  have  been  created  throughout  the  city  to  furnish  these  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  general  and  professional  education- — "  Adult  Classes  of  the  Elementary  Degree,"  "  Adult 
Classes  of  the  Secondary  Degree,"  Commercial  Classes,  Technical  Classes,  Drawing  Classes,  Singing  Classes. 

In  1900  there  were  r 

For  Primary  E^lucation,  70  classes 

For  Commercial  Education,  39  classes 

For  Drawing  Education,  51  classes 

For  Singing  Education,  25  classes. 

Upper  Priviary  SchooU. — The  Upper  Primary  Schools  of  Paris  are  beyond  all  cjueation  magnificently 
installed  and  e<]uipped  institutions  ;  the  Authorities  seem  to  have  reserved  them  for  their  special  favour, 
and  no  expense  has  been  considered  too  gi'eat  »hich  made  for  their  fuller  development  and  efficiency. 
Every  opportunity  is  given  those  who  enter  them  to  develop  their  natural  gifts  and  bents.  Ambitious 
children  of  any  class,  possessed  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  may  secure  free  education  or  residential 
bursaries  tenable  at  them,  and  may  rise  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies  to  Secondaiy  or  Superior 
Education,  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  further  bursaries.  They  thus,  in  a  measure,  furnish  the  link  between 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  Their  programmes  of  work  and  general  organisation  present  no  wide 
distinction  from  those  of  ihe  Upper  Primary  Schools  already  dealt  with,  but  a  more  systematic  eflFort  is 
directed  to  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  lyc^es  and  colleges  and  for  the  schools  of  "  Arts  et  Metiers." 

There  are  five  Upper  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  All  are  liberally  endowed  with 
bursaries. 

College  ChaptaL — Running  parallel  to  these  Upper  Primarj-  Schools,  but  rising  finally  above  them, 
comes  a  school  of  special  character,  viz.,  the  College  Chaptal.  This  school  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up 
the  whole  of  the  Primaiy  System  of  the  city  and  then  carrj'ing  it  on  further,  beyond  Secondarj-,   to  what 
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ia  termed  Superior  Education.  It  thus  resembles  in  a  large  measure  our  own  Model  School  at  Fort-street 
with  its  existing  organisation  of  Primary,  Upper  Primary,  and  Secondary  Education,  difiering  from  the 
Utter  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  Kindergarten  or  Maternal  work,  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
modem  side  of  education.     The  aim  of  the  School  has  been  thus  stated  ; — 

"  It  was  desired  to  furnish  the  well-toJo  middle  classes,  from  which  the  leaders  of  the  great 
commercial  houses  and  industries  are  recruited,  with  an  education  capable  of  training  men  who  were  at 
ODC«  cultured  and  practical, — cultured,  thanks  to  an  education  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  classical 
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^ucation  ;  practical,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  attention  given  to  knowledge  of  a  precise  and 
concrete  nature."  The  training  of  cultured  leaders  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  then  the  object  of  the 
College  Chaptal.  In  this  connection  the  Authorities  quote  from  a  report  of  1899  the  following  figures 
(among  others)  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  the  school  is  realising  its  aim : — 


Pupils  received  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 

Pupils  received  at  Great  Military  School  of  Saint-Cyr 

Pupils  received  at  Central  School  of  Art  and  Manufactures  . 

Pupil    received  at  School  of  Mines 

Pupils  received  at  School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

Pupils  received  at  Commercial  High  School 

Pupils  received  at  Commercial  Institute  ... 


7 
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1 
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Children  may  enter  the  school  at  the  age  of  6,  and  remain  as  pupils  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
leaving  finally  to  enter  the  great  Superior  Schools  referred  to  above.  During  this  period  they 
will  have  passed  successively  through  Infant  Class,  Lower  and  Upper  Primary  Schools  and  in  the 
last  two  years  the  classes  devoted  to  Superior  Education.  Preparation  for  this  last  work  is  generally 
made  in  the  classes  devoted  to  Modem  Secondary  Education,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  classes  of  the 
Upper  Primary  School.  The  College  Chaptal  is  a  boarding  school.  There  were  in  1900,  1,482  pupils. 
ThelDuilding  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  school  architecture  to  be  found  the  world  over,  and  is  replete 
with  all  material  accessories  necessary  for  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  its  manifold  activities.  In  1899  the 
total  expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school  was  1,107,270  francs  (about  X44,300). 
In  1900  bursaries  alone  accounted  for  107,400  francs  (about  £4,300).  Since  its  institution  in  1844  the 
School  has  had  five  Directors.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  fidelity 
to  the  traditions  of  the  school  and  to  the  aims  of  the  founder,  of  these  successive  occupants  of  the  director- 
ship. The  School  is  regarded  as  fulfilling  an  essential  function  in  the  national  education  and  though 
many  important  modifications  have  been  introduced  in  response  to  modem  educational  developments,  the 
School's  grand  aim,  as  above  stated,  has  never  been  departed  from. 

Bursaries. — The  amount  of  money  devoted  to  bursaries  furnishes  monumental  testimony  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Authorities  and  to  their  desire  to  further  the  best  interests  of  education.  No  branch  has 
been  forgotten.  Primary,  Upper  Primary,  Secondary,  Superior,  and  Special  are  all  sharers  in  their  bounti- 
ful favours.     In  1900,  3,000,000  francs  (about  £120,000)  were  allocated  to  this  end.j 

Primary.  —We  have  already  seen  how  children  of  poor  people  may  secure  boarding  bursaries.  In 
addition,  240,000  francs  (£9,600)  ai-e  absorbed  in  bursaries  tenable  at  private  schools  by  children  who  are 
unable  to  secure  admission  into  the  Communal  Schools,  which  are  still  somewhat  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

Upper  Primary. — In  connection  with  all  these  schools  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  mainten- 
ance bursaries,  in  various  amounts  up  to  1,000  francs  (£40),  and  at  the  J.  B.  Say  and  College  Chaptal 
residential  bursaries. 

Moreover,  in  every  Upper  Primary  School  are  annually  awarded  two  travelling  bursaries  for 
Modem  Languages — one  for  German,  and  one  for  English — in  all  sixteen  bursaries  including  those  of  the 
College  Chaptal.     Each  bursary  is  worth  1,500  francg  (£60). 

Professional. — In  connection  with  these  schools  we  find  bursaries  for  maintenance,  for  clothing,  and 
for  meals.  At  the  School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  every  pupil  whose  work  justifies  it  may  receive  a 
monthly  sum  of  50  francs  (£2).  Similarly,  in  the  two  schools  devoted  to  painting,  decorative  art,  <kc.,  vary- 
ing amounts  may  be  awarded  those  pupils  whose  work  and  conduct  deserve  such  recognition.  There  are 
special  bursaries,  too,  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Secondary  EdacaHon.^In  1900,  262,780  francs  (£10,512)  were  absorbed  in  bursaries  of  which 
there  are  274  for  the  various  lyc^es  of  the  city. 

Superior  Education. — Tliere  are  bursaries  for  the  great  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
subsidies  for  the  Medical,  the  Pharmacy,  and  the  Law  Schools,  to  be  devoted  to  travelling  or  study 
bursaries,  bursaries  for  the  Pasteur  Institute  intended  for  talented  young  men  of  moderate  means,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  research  or  other  work  of  importance  to  humanity,  a  subsidy  of  30,000  francs 
(£1,200)  to  the  Practical  School  of  higher  studies,  &c 

Special. — Every  institution,  of  whatever  kind,  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  education  receives 
liberal  monetary  recognition.  There  are  bursaries  for  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  stammering  children,  for 
the  Commercial  Institute,  the  Colonial  School,  Dental  School,  Agricultural  Schools,  &c. 

Travelling  Commercial  Bursaries. — Ten  of  these  are  awarded  every  year  after  a  competitive  exam- 
ination and  are  valued  at  2,000  francs  (£80)  each.  Candidates  must  be  between  16  and  26  years  of  age. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  assigns  to  each  bursar  his  place  of  residence  abroad.  Finally 
1,300,000  francs  (£52,000)  are  devoted  to  the  system  of  boarding-houses  in  connection  with  the  Primary 
Schools. 

The 
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The  following  figures  will  serve  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  main  facts  of  this  report  on  the  schools 
of  Paris: — 

EXPENDITURE  FOB  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

1899. 

Total  amount  for  all  purposes 31,428,807        1,257,152 


iKDmDUAL  ItKMS. 

Coll^Chaptal  1,107,270 

Upper  Primary  Schools  (7)   1,960,923 

Professional  Schools   1,694,627 

Primary  Schools  (Lower)  13,736,878 

Maternal  Schools .: «,798,200 

Courses  in  Singing,  Drawing,  Gymnastics,  Manual  Work i.*^ 1,872,100 

Evening  Schools  274,740 

Subsidies  for  Educational  Purposes 54Q,100 

Bursaries,  Primary  Boarding-Sohooli 2,225,520 

Cantines  (Dining-rooms)    900,000 

School  Colonies  and  Excursions  210,000 


44,292 

78,437 

67.785 

549,475 

111,928 

74,884 

10,990 

21,604 

89,021 

36,000 

8,400 


NuMBEB  or  Schools,  Pupils,  kc, 
1899. 


( ■ 


( 


Professional  Schools 


Boys:  Number  of  Schools 5 

Number  of  Teachers 398 

Upper  Primary  School.^«^^^  S:^ ^ l^-ZZZ—^^^^  ^'''i 

Number  of  Teachers 66 

Number  of  Pupils 811 

Boys  :  Number  of  Schools 7 

Number  of  Workshops 66 

Number  of  Teachers 167 

Number  of  Pupils  1,123 

Girls:  Number  of  Schools 6 

Number  of  Workshops 59 

Number  of  Teachers 150 

Number  of  Pupils 1,534 

Boys — General:  Number  of  Courses  17 

Education  :  Number  of , Teachers   38 

Number  of  Pupils    1,104 

Professional  Courses :  Number  of  Courses  6 

Number  of  Teachers 14 

Number  of  Pupils 220 

Girls — General:  Number  of  Courses 28 

Number  of  Teachers    61 

Number  of  Pupils 1,328 

Professional:  Number  of  Courses 6 

Number  of  Teachers   12 

Number  of  Pupils    247 

Boys:  Number  of  Schools 202 

Number  of  Classes .> 1,662 

Number  of  Teachers  (holding  Brevet  Sop^rieur)    897 

Number  of  Pupils 71,782 

Girls:  Number  of  Schools 196 

Number  of  Classes 1,421 

Number  of  Teachers  (holding  Brevet  Sup^eur)    1,021 

Number  of  Pupils   61,842 

(Number of  Schools 159 

{  Number  of  Classes 653 

( Number  of  Pupils  29,539 


Conrs.  Compl^mentaires 


Primary  Schools 


Maternal  Schools 


These  figures  show  at  a  glance  the  enormous  efforts  made  by  the  Municipality  of  Fiuris  in  the 
cause  of  education.  But  the  Authorities  are  not  resting  on  their  oars ;  they  are  still  dissatisfied  with 
many  features  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  New  schools  are  continually  being  created,  those  already 
established  more  fully  adapted  to  contemporary  requirements,  classes  reduced  in  size  and  additional 
teachers  appointed,  Ac.  To  meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  situation  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a 
fresh  loan  of  60,000,000  francs  (£2,400,000.) 

Ooneluiian — In  this  rapid  delineation  of  the  Paris  system  of  Primary  Education,  only  those 
features  have  been  touched  upon  which  had  not  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  section  of  this- 
report;  innumerable  details  of  interest  have  been  necessarily  omitted.  Sufficient  has  been  given  to 
deinonitrate  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  Authorities  in  all  the  spheres  of  school,  after-school,  and 
auxiliary  work.  Indeed  it  may  lie  said  that  if  the  French  were  slow,  comparod  to  their  Qerman 
neighbours,  to  recognise  the  vital  relcTance  of  education  to  the  national  well-being,  they  are  now  fast 
mailing  up  the  lost  ground. 

In  Paris,  as  in  the  rest  of  France,  that  characteristic  of  French  genius  which  expresses  itself  in 
loffical  order  and  symmetrical  arrangement  has  embodied  itself  in  a  vast  system  of  Primary 
Education  dosely  inter-related  and  continuous,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  varying  demands  of 
the  people.  With  its  liberal  scheme  of  bursaries,  in  its  subsidies  to  the  innumerable  Associations  and 
Patronages,  by  its  Evening  and  Vacation  Classes,  its  School  Colonies,  Dispensaries,  Cantines,  Ac.,  the 
Pturis  system  oisplays  a  generosity,  a  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  all,  and  a  modem-day  wide-awakeness, 
which  eloquently  testify  to  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  Authorities  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
education. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  England. 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


IntrodtAction. — The  compulsory  period  of  attendance  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  is  from 
5  to  14  years.  Between  the  ages  of  5  and  7,  the  child  is  attending  the  Infant  School.  Here  he  learns  to 
read  the  simple  prose  stories  usually  found  in  Infant  class  readers,  to  write  on  paper  or  on  slates  in  a  bold 
small-hand  from  copies  on  the  blackboard  and  from  dictation,  and  to  work  simple  questions  in  arithmetic, 
mentally,  and  on  paper,  or  slates,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules.  A  modified  form  of 
Kindergarten  is  taught,  but  the  time  spent  in  the  work  does  not  exceed  one  hour  a  day.  In  the  chapter 
on  ELindergarten,  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  London  Infant  Schools,  is 
described.  Between  the  ages  of  7  and  8,  as  a  rule,  pupils  are  promoted  from  the  Infant  Schools  to  the 
Primary  Departments.  Starting  with  Standard  I,  the  child  passes  step  by  step  to  Standard  VII,  when, 
having  reached  the  age  of  14,  he  has  completed  his  education  from  the  legal  standpoint.  The  general 
scope  and  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  primary  schoob  may  be  compared  with  what  is 
done  in  our  own  ordinary  public  schools  which  accomplish  good  4th  class  work,  but  in  some  special 
directions,  to  be  noted  later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  schools  fall  short,  in  some  respects,  of  the  best  ideals. 

Eatahlishment  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  Birmingham. — About  twenty  years  ago  the  more  intelligent 
boys  in  the  elementary  schools  reached  the  highest  standards  about  the  age  of  1 2  years,  and  as  the  law  then 
allowed  boys  educated  up  to  these  standards  to  leave  school,  many  took  advantage  of  the  exemption  and 
made  a  start  in  life.  Thinking  men,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  race,  saw  a  danger  in  this  early 
departure  from  school,  and  brought  about  the  establishment  of  schools  called  7th  Standard  Class  and  Higher 
Grade.  The  people  of  Birmingham  were  early  in  recognising  the  necessity  for  these  institutions,  and  in  1884 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  G^rge  Dixon,  Esq.,  in  his  annual  address^  submitted  "  That  it  was 
the  Board's  duty  so  to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  instruction  in  continuation  of  the  standaixis  as  that  boys 
should  be  attracted  towards,  and  not  repelled  from,  manual  labour."  He  offered  the  Board  free  use  of 
premises  which  he  fitted  up  at  his  own  expense  in  order  that  it  might  make  an  inexpensive  experiment 
in  the  direction  of  technical  and  manual  training  linked  to  the  work  of  Standard  VII.  The  experiment 
having  proved  a  conspicuous  success,  the  Board  built,  in  1892,  the  Waverley  Road  School  as  a  Higher 
Grade  School  with  co-educational  classes  for  technical  and  commercial  training,  and  fitted  it  with 
laboratories,  workshops,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  advanced  work.  In  1898,  the  G^rge 
Dixon  Higher  Grade  School  for  boys  and  girls  was  erected.  These  two  Higher  Grade  Schools  supply  the 
educatiomd  wants  of  Birmingham  parents  who  desire  the  higher  primary  education  for  their  children. 

Pupils  who  have  reached  Standard  Y  in  the  elementary  schools,  about  the  age  of  12,  and  who 
intend  to  continue  at  school  after  passing  Standard  YII  with  the  object  of  taking  up  the  specialised  work 
of  the  upper  schools,  are  admitted  to  the  two  Higher  Grade  Schools.  These  schools  in  their  advanced 
classes  aim  at  giving  their  pupils  an  opportunity  for  specialising,  but  they  also  keep  in  view  the  necessity  for 
a  wide  intellectual  training.  The  great  object  in  establishing  them  was  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  remain 
at  school  after  passing  Standard  YI,  about  13  years  of  age,  for  a  further  period  of  three  years,  to  the  age 
of  16.  Dr.  MacCarthy  in  his  address  states  that  the  object  has  been  attained,  and  refers  to  the  very 
satisfactory  percentage  of  pupils  taking  the  third  year's  course  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

The  pupil  teachers  employed  in  the  Birmingham  Board  Schools  are  largely  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  advanced  classes  in  the  Waverley  Road  and  George  Dixon  Schools.  The  subjects  taught  in  the 
advanced  classes  are : — 

(a)  Scientific  and  Technical  Training. — Mechanics,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Physics  (especially 
Electricity),  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing,  Practical 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  Manual  Work  in  Wood  and  Metal. 

(6)  Commercial  Training. — Commercial  Geography,  Book-keeping  in  commercial  forms.  Shorthand, 
Mensuration,  and  one  Modern  Foreign  lAnguageb 

GirW  Training. — Domestic  Economy  (including  Needlework),  Cookery,  Hygiene,  and  Yocal  Music. 

In  addition  to  the  Higher  Grade  Schools,  the  Birmingham  Board  has  established  seventeen  schoob  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  for  those  pupils  who,  having  reached  Standards  YI  and  YII,  can  only  spend 
one  yea/r  more  at  school. 

The 
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The  extra  course  of  instruction  for  this  class  of  School  is  : — Commercial  Geography,  English  History, 
Letter- writing,  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  French,  and  Physiography,  and  for  the  girls  a  selection  from  these 
subjects  together  with  Needlework,  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  school  buildings  which  came 
under  notice  in  Birmingham  are  structures  of  one  storey,  situated  in  grounds  of  fair  size,  and  standing  well 
back  from  the  street.  The  exterior  is  pleasing,  and  the  internal  arrangements  admit  of  satisfactory 
organisation. 

The  Waverley  Road  Higher  Grade  School. — The  assembly  room,  where  the  falling-in  of  the  pupils 
takes  place,  is  beautified  with  many  fine  busts  and  works  of  Art,  gifts  generally  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school.  Science  is  the  strong  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  technical  equipment  is  very  good.  Boys  and  girls 
sit  together  in  the  class  for  mathematics,  under  the  instruction  of  a  lady  teacher. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commissioner's  visit,  boys  and  girls  were  employed  in  the  laboratory  at  practical 
chemistry,  and  in  the  physics  laboratory  a  class  of  girls  was  engaged  in  elementary  practical  physics.  Seeing 
that  the  girls  of  the  school  were  receiving  so  much  teaching  in  science,  the  question  :  Why  was  this  so  1 
naturally  presented  itself  to  one's  mind.  The  head  teacher,  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  speaking  with 
an  evident  tone  of  conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  giving  prominence  to  science  teaching 
to  girls,  replied  that  the  particular  training  was  just  as  intellectual  for  girls  as  for  boys  ;  and  for  the  girls 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  a  good  preparation  in  subjects  which  would  prove  of  great  value  to 
them  when  they  became  pupil  teachers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  stated  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  are  preparatory  training  institutions  for  the  female  pupil  teachers  employed  in  the  Birmingham 
Board  Schools. 

The  school  is  attended  by  300  boys  and  300  girls.  A  head  master  is  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  the 
first  assistant  in  the  position  of  mistress. 

The  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Manchester, — This  great  school  is  attended  by  900  boysand  400  girls, 
not  on  the  principle  of  co-education,  and  is  conducted  in  two  sections — elementary  standard  work  in  the 
lower  school,  and  science  work  in  the  advanced  or  upper  school.  The  buildings  are  substantial  brick 
structures,  three  stories  high.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  great  central  hall  for  purposes  of  assembly,  ajid 
radiating  from  it  are  the  class  rooms.  The  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are  on  the  other  floors.  The 
hours  of  daily  teaching  in  all  the  higher  grade  schools  of  England  are  longer  than  those  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  are  generally  fixed  ^m  9  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  with 
two  quarter-hour  intervals.  The  science  teaching  in  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Manchester,  is 
admirable,  and  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  remarkably  good.  The  school  is  immensely  popular,  and 
a  great  many  of  its  pupils  come  from  long  distances. 

Some  teachers,  who  have  given  special  thought  to  advanced  work  in  primary  instruction,  in  com- 
menting on  the  popularity  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  (especially  those  devoting  much  time  to  science 
subjects),  and  on  their  particular  aim  in  specialisation,  see  the  danger  that  pupils  may  be  admitted  into  them 
^  i^thout  the  groundwork  of  a  good  general  education.  They  contend  that  the  system  of  Inspection,  as  at 
^present  carried  on,  is  not  searching  enough,  and  that  in  some  cases  pupils  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools  who  would  be  better  occupied  in  receiving  instruction  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 
On  the  Girls'  side  of  the  school.  Domestic  Economy  and  commercial  teaching,  which  mainly  prepares  for 
positions  in  business  houses,  post-offices,  &c.,  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  The  classes  in  Shortiiand  are 
very  full. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  school  two  features  were  observed  by  the  Commissioner — the 
opening  devotional  exercises  and  the  discipline.  At  falling-in  time  the  boys  assembled  in  the  great  central 
haU,  standing  in  their  respective  classes,  each  teacher  being  in  charge  of  his  class.  Some  appropriate 
collects  and  psalms  were  read  by  the  head  master,  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  pupils,  accompanied  on  a  small 
organ  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  recited  by  pupils  and  teachers.  The  truly  reverential 
manner  of  the  lads  while  repeating  the  Prayer,  and  throughout  the  short  service  of  about  ten  minutes,  left 
an  impression  of  the  great  good  such  a  training  must  achieve.  On  the  general  order  of  the  head  master,  the 
classes,  each  under  its  own  teacher,  marched  ofl*  quietly  to  their  rooms  to  commence  the  day's  work. 

The  playground  is  a  large  unenclosed  unoccupied  space,  adjacent  to  the  schoolrooms,  whose  doors 
open  out  on  the  playing  area.  The  surface  is  sufficiently  soft  to  achnit  of  the  lads  indulging  in  their  games 
with  a  great  amount  of  freedom  and  little  risk  of  danger.  The  ground  is  in  close  proximity  to  two  streets, 
but  no  interference  takes  place  either  on  the  side  of  the  public  passing  up  and  down  or  the  boys  carrying 
on  their  games.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  head  master's  whistle,  at  the  end  of  an  interval  for  recreation, 
every  boy  immediately  stops  his  play,  retaining  the  position  he  was  in  when  he  first  heard  the  sound,  and 
remaining  in  the  position  until  the  second  whistle  is  sounded,  when  he  moves  away  orderly  and  promptly 
to  his  ranks,  preparatory  to  marching  into  school.  The  obedience  and  promptitude  are  excellent  features  in 
the  discipline,  but  the  marching  into  school  is  lax.  The  buildings  are  used  in  the  evening  for  technical 
classes.  The  head  master  takes  great  pride  in  his  school,  with  which  he  has  been  connected — either  as  a 
pupil  or  teacher — all  his  lifetime. 
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Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds, — The  Higher  Grade  School  is  a  splendid  block  of  buildings  in  three 
stories.  The  school  is  composed  of  two  great  sections — Standard  II,  pupils  about  8  years  of  age,  on  to 
Standard  YII,  forming  the  elementary  section ;  and  Ex-Standard  YII,  pupils  about  14  years  of  age,  taking 
a  four  years'  course,  forming  the  upper  section.  These  sections  work  in  separate  parts  of  the  building,  and 
oo-education  does  not  exist  excepting  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  school — Standard  II  in  the  lower  school 
where  little  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  and  Class  IV  in  the  upper  school,  pupils  of  17  and  18,  where 
boys  and  girls  may  be  seen  working  together  in  the  laboratories.  The  school  is  attended  by  1,000  boys 
and  800  girls,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  head  master. 

The  strength  of  the  school  lies  undoubtedly  in  its  science  work,  but  the  head  master  claims  that  its 
«xcellenoe  is  seen  in  the  accomplishment  of  all-round  work,  and  if  there  is  any  one  branch  better  than 
another  it  is  the  English.  He  does  not  specialise  until  the  pupil  is  through  the  lower  school,  and  even  then 
the  specialisation  is  not  very  marked,  because  by  means  of  parallel  classes  (see  time-tables)  he  groups  his 
work  so  that  a  boy  gets  the  training  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  studying,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  lose  the  general  education  which  is  equally  necessary.  The  specialisation  is  on  the  class  work,  and  not 
<m  the  tastes  of  the  individul  pupils. 

A  fair  percentage  remains  long  enough  to  enter  for  the  Junior  Examinations  at  the  Universities,  and 
one  of  the  features  of  the  school  is  a  class  preparing  for  admission  to  the  training  schools  for  teachers.  The 
members  of  this  class  remain  on  to  their  17th  or  18th  year,  complete  what  is  really  a  secondary  course  of 
-education,  entirely  academic,  and  then  enter  a  training  college  ¥dthout  serving  as  pupil  teachers.  The 
head  master  is  an  opponent  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  and  an  advocate  of  the  method  just  described. 

There  are  700  pupils  in  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  availing  themselves  of  the  higher  education 
it  affords,  at  a  cost  to  their  parents  of  £1  10s.  a  year  for  each  pupil.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
aenior  boys  and  girls  doing  advanced  work  in  a  public  school,  at  an  age  when  the  best  school  results  can  be 
realised,  speaks  volumes  for  the  standard  of  primary  education  in  Leeds,  and  for  the  school  spirit  pervading 
its  people  and  its  teachers. 

The  head  master,  left  to  his  own  judgment,  would  make  co-education  general  in  the  school.  His 
views  on  the  question  were  well  borne  out  by  the  manners  of  the  senior  boys  and  girls  as  they  worked  side 
by  side  in  the  laboratories. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  science  are  superior.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well  furnished,  and  the 
equipment  is  of  the  best  description.  The  apparatus  for  teaching  physics,  particularly  electricity,  is  very 
fine. 

Commerce  is  a  subject  to  which  considerable  attention  is  given,  but  the  head  master  regrets  that  he 
is  not  well  enough  provided  with  teaching  machinery  to  carry  out  the  instruction  thoroughly,  and  he  envies 
the  well-equipped  commercial  schools  of  the  Americans,  whom,  he  considers,  Englishmen  have  more  reason 
to  fear  than  Germans  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy. 

The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  on  intelligent  lines,  and  conversation  enters  largely  into  the 
exercises.  In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  accent,  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  spend  their 
holidays  in  France  and  G^ermany.  Their  teaching  of  the  modem  languages  has  therefore  a  real  value.  The 
sexes  are  combined  in  the  science  and  commercial  subjects. 

The  manual  training  consists  of  cookery  and  the  cutting-out  and  sewing  of  garments  for  girls,  and 
of  wood  and  iron  work  for  boys.  The  exercises  are  preceded  in  the  lower  classes  by  hand-and-eye  work, 
principally  in  cardboard.  The  classrooms  for  the  purpose  are  fitted  up  on  the  same  elaborate  scale  sis 
exists  in  the  science  laboratories. 

There  is  no  special  effort  made  to  maintain  discipline.  The  mannei  of  the  entrance  and  dismissal  is 
opposed  to  the  views  of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  the  orderly,  smart  movements  of  our  own  boys  are  not 
known  in  English  Schools.  The  pupils,  however,  while  under  instruction  in  their  class  rooms,  are  attentive 
and  thoughtful.  Corporal  punishment  is  rare,  and  its  infliction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master. 
Moral  suasion  and  a  healthy  public  opinion  rule  this  great  school. 

The  head  master  is  strong  in  his  convictions,  candid  in  his  opinions,  and  courteous  in  his  demeanour. 
He  has  an  able,  loyal  staff  of  teachers  with  whom  he  shares  his  great  work,  and  for  whom  he  entertains  the 
greatest  respect.  The  co-ordination  of  the  work  is  arranged  intelligently  as  shown  in  Modem  Languages 
and  Commerce,  Drawing  and  Mechanics,  in  the  latter  subjects,  not  idle  copying  of  machines  but  practical 
problems  of  value,  simple  though  they  may  be. 

The  finest  features  of  this  great  public  school,  which  is  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(1)  Splendid  basis  of  work  in  the  lower  school. 

(2)  Specialisation  on  completion  of  elementary  primary  course 

(3)  Excellence  of  the  science  work. 

(4)  The  intelligent  teaching  of  the  English  and  kindred  subjects, 

(5)  The  modem  treatment  in  Art  and  Commerce. 

(6)  The  rational  method  of  treating  Foreign  Languages. 

The  organisation  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  school  excellentt  The  institution 
is  prominent  among  the  very  best  of  the  English  Board  Schools. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Fleet  Road,  Hampstead,  London. — The  buildings  are  unpretentious  one-story 
structures,  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  prosperous  suburb.  From  a  central  main  hall,  not  very  large,  class 
rooms,  with  accommodation  for  about  50  pupils  in  each,  branch  off.  The  school  has  two  sides  (elementary 
and  upper),  and  the  classes  are  co-educational.  Admission  to  the  upper  school  is  gained  after  passing 
Standard  V  in  the  elementary  school.  The  late  head  master,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  service  in  English  schools,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  co-education.  The 
elementary  school  at  the  time  it  was  visited  had  an  enrolment  of  400,  the  higher  grade  school  800.  The  higher 
grade  staff  numbered  sixteen,  males  and  females  equally  divided,  and  among  the  number  were  four 
University  Graduates,  one  from  Oxford,  one  from  London  and  two  from  Wales.  The  elementary  school 
was  in  charge  of  a  mistress  acting  under  the  head  master.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  working 
beyond  Standard  YII  was  200,  and  the  specialisation  was  chiefly  i|i  the  direction  of  conmierce  and  art. 
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The  residents  in  this  part  of  London  are  chiefly  connected  with  business,  either  in  charge  themselves 
or  as  assistants  in  business  houses,  and  so  the  children  are  largely  trained  for  business  pursuits,  and  compete 
in  large  numbers  for  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  To  this  end,  Typewriting 
and  Shorthand  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  both  subjects  are  taught  by  members  of 
the  ordinary  staff.     A  small  amount  of  teaching  is  given  in  a  Foreign  Language. 

The  Manual  Training  and  Art  Work  are  very  fine  features  of  the  school.  Each  branch  is  presided 
over  by  a  very  competent,  specially-trained  man.  The  science  teaching  cannot  be  compared  with  what 
was  seen  in  the  large  provincial  town& 

The  pupils  have  the  best  inducements  to  remain  on  at  school.  The  London  County  Council  awards 
scholarships  worth  XI 0  per  annum  for  two  years,  and  in  very  meritorious  cases  a  scholarship  worth  £12 
for  a  l^ird  year,  with  free  education  and  books.  At  the  age  of  15,  a  pupil  may  qualify  for  a  secondary 
school  course  by  passing  the  Intermediate  Examination.  The  list  of  private  benefactions  for  scholarships 
which  admit  to  the  secondary  schools  is  large.  Very  few  go  on  to  the  University,  the  expense,  even  with 
a  scholarship,  being  too  heavy.  Many  of  the  pupils  enter  the  Civil  Service,  business  houses,  or  a  training 
college  for  teachers.  The  discipline  in  the  class  room  is  good,  but  the  dismissal,  as  in  all  London  schools 
visited,  is  not  orderly.  The  conduct  in  the  street  is  not  decorous,  the  boys  are  boisterous  but  not  rude. 
They  are  extremely  civil,  and  when  asked  a  question  reply  in  an  intelligent,  straightforward  manner. 
They  are  just  as  keen  on  sport  as  our  Australian  boys.  Drill  receives  little  attention  in  the  curriculum. 
There  appeared  little  occasion  for  corporal  punishment  in  the  Fleet  Road  School.  Perhaps  the  finest 
feature  of  this  School's  work  is  the  excellent  part-singing  and  reading  at  sight  A  small,  splendidly 
balanced  choir  of  about  sixty  voices  has  a  large  and  varied  repertoire  of  the  best  school  choruses. 

Burghley  Road  School, — The  Burghley  Road  School  has  an  elementary  and  an  upper  side,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  class  rooms.  Drill  is  taught  in  the  Girls*  School  on  admirable  lines,  and 
with  apparent  good  results  on  the  physical  bearing  and  discipline  of  the  pupils.  Little  girls  in  Standard  II 
drill  with  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  soldiers.  In  the  march  movements  the  position  of  the  body,  the 
accuracy  of  the  step,  the  general  effect,  are  features  quite  as  good  as  our  teachers  are  accustomed  to  witnessing 
at  the  magnificent  annual  gatherings  held  by  our  own  Public  Schools  Associations.  Drill  is  not  usually  a 
strong  subject  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England,  but  some  teachers,  among  them  those  of  Burghley  Road, 
make  a  point  of  regular  physical  training  in  their  schools.  Another 

Another  clsiss  of  girls  in  the  same  school  shows  great  proficiency  in  reading  and  recitation,  expression 
and  enunciation  being  particularly  good. 

The  Higher  Grade  School  is  a  centre  for  the  district,  and  admission  is  gained  by  competition  between 
pupils  of  elementary  schools  from  Standard  V  upwards.  The  enrolment  approaches  400  and  there  are  fourteen 
teachers  upon  the  staff.  The  school  aims  at  the  Intermediate  Scholarship  and  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations.  Manual  Training  and  Art  work  are  well  developed  in  the  school.  Science  is  a  subject 
which  receives  great  attention,  and  the  pupils  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  laboratories  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  centre  near  by.  Commercial  work  is  limited.  French  is  taught  on  the  conversational  method. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  one  teacher  in  a  Higher  Grade  School  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  teaching  foreign 
languages  on  the  natural  method  of  going  too  far  in  that  direction.  His  opinions  are  worthy  of  some 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  trained  English  teacher  who  has  lived  in  France,  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  of  French  life.  Alongside  the  conversation  in  the  French  language,  which  he 
admits  is  sound  teaching,  he  advocates  a  study  of  the  grammar,  so  that  the  lad  may  learn  for  himself 
some  of  the  beauties  of  French  literature.  It  is  known  to  the  Commissioner  that  in  our  own  city  we 
have  a  gentleman,  M.  K  P^rier,  who  has  conducted  for  some  years  classes  for  public  school  boys,  on  the 
natural  method  almost  exclusively.  That  he  has  been  successful  in  making  our  boys  proficient  in  French 
conversation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  have  been  awarded  prizes  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion held  by  the  Alliance  Fran9aiBe. 

While  acknowledging  the  good  work  that  is  going  on  under  this  gentleman's  admirable  system,  the 
Commissioner  coincides  in  the  view  taken  by  the  tocher  of  the  Higher  Grade  School  already  referred  to. 

Special  Schools, — Special  schools  for  phvBically  and  mentally  defective  children  have  been 
established  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain  under  the  management  of  the  City  School  Boards. 
In  London  alone  there  were  in  1902  under  the  supervision  of  the  London  School  Board — 

10  Schools  for  the  Blind 226  on  roll,  183  average  attendance. 

18      „            „       Deaf  653      „       466 

60      „            „       Mentally  Defective    2,826      „    2,204 

6      „            ,,       Pbysically  Defective 161      ,,       116 


»>  »» 


93  Total  3,766      „    2,968 


ti  f  f 


[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  Statistician,  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Esq.,  the  following 
information,  regarding  the  number  of  children  between  the  a^es  of  6  and  14  years  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Sydney,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  insane,  has  been  received  : — Deaf  and  dumb,  70 ;  blind, 
27  ;  insane,  5  ;  total,  102. 

Through  the  same  source  the  Commissioner  has  obtained  the  number  of  such  children  located  in 
State  institutions,  viz. : — Deaf  and  dumb,  57 ;  blind,  21 ;  insane,  4 ;  total,  82. 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  twenty  of  these  children,  mostly  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  outside  the 
State  institutions  existing  for  their  benent.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Education  Department  to  further 
investigate  the  causes  for  non-attendance  on  the  part  of  these  twenty.  The  reasons  may  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  so  excellent  a  school  as  the  ^'ew  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  is  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  this  small  number,  and  thinks 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  suggest  any  additional  provision.] 
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CHAPrER  XII. 


Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  Edinburgh. 


[J.  W.  TURNER,] 


A  knowledge  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Edinburgh  was  obtained  by  means  of  visits  to 
several  elementary  and  one  Higher  Grade  School.  The  Castle  Hill  Board  School  is  an  elementary  mixed 
school,  attended  by  about  1,000  pupils.  The  buildings  are  very  solid,  and  the  light,  which  is  from  the  roof, 
is  well  distributed.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  is  peopled  by  the  working  classes,  and 
ifl  considered  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  not  among  the  most  regular,  and  while  many 
are  comfortably  clad  the  evidences  of  poverty  are  frequent.  The  higher  classes  contain  some  very  bright- 
looking  intelligent  boys  and  girls. 

The  standard  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  ordinary  Board  Schools  in  England,  and 
in  neither  country  does  it  equal  the  range  of  our  own  standards.  The  master  is  ambitious,  and  has  passed, 
and  would  still  pass  if  he  had  his  own  way,  his  best  boys  into  the  secondary  schools  with  the  aid  of  bursaries ; 
but,  acting  under  the  advice  of  bis  School  Board,  he  is  satisfied  to  prepare  them  for  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  by  means  of  the  Merit  Certificate  Examination. 

In  some  circumstances  pupils  with  the  Merit  Certificate  do  not  desire  to  attend  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools,  but  remain  in  their  own  schools  and  go  over  the  old  work.  This  the  head-master  regrets  he  cannot 
prevent.  Boys  are  not  eager  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  pupil-teachers,  the  emoluments  and  prospects  being 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  better  in  other  walks  of  life. 

The  head- master  favours  Inspection  as  against  Examination,  but  he  states  that  the  system  throws 
immense  responsibilities  on  the  head-master.  At  the  last  inspection  of  this  school  of  1,000  pupils,  the 
Chief  Inspector,  with  four  assistants,  completed  the  work  in  three  hours.  Several  of  the  schools  visited 
have  very  poor  playground  accommodation,  and  it  was  a  conmion  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  pupils  engaged  in 
active  games  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  The  practice  of  playing  in  the  streets  during  the  periods  of 
recreation  was  very  noticeable,  too,  among  some  of  the  London  Board  Schools. 

Higher  Grade  System. — ^The  upper  primary  work  in  Edinburgh  was  investigated  in  the  Higher 
Grade  School,  Bruntsfield.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  several  stories,  have  a  very  fine  appearance  and 
are  situated  among  pretty  surroundings.  The  school  has  an  infant  department,  a  lower  section  in  Junior 
and  Senior  Divisions,  and  an  upper  section,  a  Higher  Grade  Department.  The  attendance  is  1,600,  of 
whom  400  are  in  the  Higher  Grade  Department.  Admission  to  Uie  Higher  Grade  School  is  by  means  of 
the  Merit  Certificate,  and  pupils  from  various  Board  Schools  in  the  district  attend.  Education  is  free, 
and  the  classes  are  taught  on  the  mixed  system. 

The  head-master  sees  a  distinct  advantage  in  co-education.  He  has  had  evidence  of  its  benefits  in  his 
own  experience,  and  has  noticed  that  the  presence  of  girls  in  the  class  has  a  refining  influence  on  the  boys. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  subjects  in  the  Higher  Grade  School,  Bruntsfield,  for  1902-3: — 

Elrmentary  Department. 

1.  Infant  Division  (b  tol  years  of  age) : — Hours,  9*15  to  12  ;  I'SO  to  3*25.     Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  musical  drills 

kindergarten  exercises  and  occupations,  needlework,  singing,  drawing,  and  committing  poetry  to  memory. 

2.  Junior  Division  (7  to  10  years  of  age) : — Hours,  9  to  12*30;  1'30  to  3 '40.     Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English, 

geography,  physical  exercises,  needlework,  singing,  draMring,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  and  nature  knowledge. 

3.  Senior  Division  (Jor  pupils  over  10  years  of  age^  but  without  Merit  Certificate) : — Hours,  9  to  12*30;  1*30  to  3*40. 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  history,  physical  exercises  (gymnasium ^  needlework,  singing, 
drawing,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  and  nature  knowledge  as  an  introduction  to  science. 

HlOHEB-GRADE    DEPARTMENT. 

4.  Higher-grade  Department  C  with  Special  Staff  :  maximum  class,  30  pupils),  for  pupils  holding  Merit  Certificates  : — Hours, 

9  to  12  ;  12%^  to  3*30. 

A.  History  and  English  Literature. — The  first  two  years  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  goo«l  literature  by  the 
reading  of  interesting  works  of  good  style  and  tone.  These  to  be  studied  largely  at  home  and  discussed  at 
school.  Examination  to  be  held  as  to  their  contents,  themes  set  upon  them,  different  passages  paraphrased,  and 
choice  passages  committed  to  memory. 

The  first  two  years  devoted  to  revisins  previous  knowledge  of  history,  and  to  obtaining  a  clear  chronological  view  of 
the  succession  of  events  in  English  and  Scottish  history  as  an  aid  to  future  reading. 

In  the  third  year  a  definite  period  of  history  to  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  its  literature  and  the  general 
state  of  civilisation  of  Europe  at  the  time.  The  historical  origin  of  present  day  institutions  to  be  kept  in  view, 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  cultivated,  and  instruction  given  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

B  Chography. — A  revisal  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  readins  of  maps ;  contour  lines  and  their  construction ; 
elementary  exercises  in  surveying  and  mapping  ;  survey  of  the  physical  geography,  flora,  fauna,  and  historical 
antiquities  of  the  district ;  study  of  commercial  geography  based  upon  the  shipping  and  trade  news  of  the  daily 
papers. 

C. 
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0.  JIathanatici  and  Arithmetic— GtottittTy  vad  meDinration— pmctiol  ind  theoretic«L  Eadid  bo  be  pr«ced«d  or 
accompanied  by  excreiaea  in  practical  geometry  with  application  to  meDBOration.  Mensuration  to  be  baaed  npon  tba 
Biperimental  determination  of  eurtacea  and  volnmei,  and  to  inclode  ultimately  exerciaea  in  turveyins  invcdving 
applications  of  trigomometry.  Arithmetic — tbe  whole.  Decimal  system,  oommercial  applications  ;  and  in  oertain 
oaaei  the  arithmetic  of  artificers. 

D.  Drawing. — The  coaree  to  embrace  instractioo  in  freehand  dnwinj; ;  model  drawing  from  common  objeota  •■  well 
as  from  seometrical  models ;  and  drawing  to  scale  of  plan,  elevation,  and  section,  to  be  followed  or  aocompauMd 
by  simple  exercise*  in  tbe  elementa  of  design.  In  the  bisher  slices  the  course  may  bifurcate,  attention  beinggiTen 
prinoi|Mlly  either  on  the  one  baud  to  tbe  development  of  artistic  (acuity,  or  on  tbe  other  baud  to  the  ina^ctioik 
of  pnpils  in  the  various  forms  of  mechanical  drawing  which  Gad  appbcation  in  tbe  worliahop  and  tbe  drawing 

B.  Erperimtntat  Sdttict  (laboratory  work)  :— 

Firtl  Year. — Measurement  of  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes  ;   relative  densities  of  solids,  of  aea  water,  freah 

water,  milk,  and  methylated  spirit ;  the  principle  of  Archimedes ;  expansion  of  mlids,  liquids,  air — 

thermometer,  barometer ;  evapontioD.  solution,  distillation. 
Setond   Yfar. — Effects  of  heat  on  bodies  ;  study  of  change  that  occurs  when  iron  rusts  ;  combnstion  of  a 

candle  ;  constitotion  of  air  and  water ;  study  of  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  lime,  chalk  ;  carbonic  acid  in 

atmoepbere — plant  life,  breathing. 
Thirii  Ytar. — Boya  :  Detailed  and  systematic  study  of  Charles's  Iaw,  Boyle's  Law,  latent  heat,  specific  heat, 

melting  points,  and  boiling  points.     Force — gravitational,  magnetic,  electric  ;  reBection  and  refraction  of 

light ;  the  beating,  chemiraJ,  and  magnetic  effects  of  the  electric  current. 
Third  Tear.—Qirln :  Detailed  and  systematic  study  of  water ;    hard  water,  soft  water,  softening  of  wat«r. 

Soap  :  preparation  of  soap.      Soda  :  alkaline  nature  of,  ic.      Some  food  stufls — Flour  ;  tepamtion  of 

61ateii.     Starch  :  conversion  into  sugar.     Fate  :  presence  of  carbon.     Lean  meat :  presenoe  M  nitrogsa. 
lossifioation  of  foods.     Drinking  water  :  its  impurities,  sources  oC  contsmiuation,  the  faouss  supply. 

F.  Prartkai  Imtracium.  —  Boyi:  Woodwork.     Oirli:  Needlework,  dressmaking,  cookery,  laundry  work. 


S.  Xodtm  Languagm. — Tbe  result  at  tbe  end  of  the  course  is  intended  to  be  that  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  at  sight 
simple  narrative,  and  to  understand  and  reproduce  both  orally  and  in  writing  the  substance  of  a  conversation  on 
everyday  topics  or  a  simple  description. 


BRUNTSFIELO    HIQHER-ORAOE    SCHOOL,    EDINBURGH. 


The  advanced  work  in  Bruntstield  is  divided  into  a  three  years'  cowrae,  the  first  of  whieh  is  common 
to  all  pupils  aa  all  have  started  with  the  standard  of  the  Merit  Certificate.  On  the  completion  of  the 
first  year's  work,  during  which  the  sifting  process  has  been  going  on  carefully  under  the  eye  of  the  head- 
master, specialisation  is  made  in  three  directions : — 

(a)  Science,  Mathematics,  Mocbanics,  and  Drawing — all  the  important  subjects  of  the  groundwork, 

English,  History,  &c.,  being  maintained. 
(6)  Commercial   Arithmetic,  Modem  I^anguages,   Commercial  Geography,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 

Book-keeping,  Enicliah. 
(c)  English  Literature,  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Mathematics,  Drawing. 

The 
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The  first  groop  of  subjects  gives  a  bent  towards  industrial  occupations,  the  second  towards  business 
pursuits,  and  the  third  supplies  a  training  in  the  advanced  subjects  of  the  school  course.  French  is  chiefly 
tite^t  on  the  natural  method  by  teachers  whose  accent  and  experience  in  the  language  have  been  gained 
by  a  residence  on  the  Continent  during  the  long  summer  vacations. 

During  the  year  1901,  twenty-two  candidates  for  pupil-teachership  succeeded  in  passing  from  Class 
(e)  and  obtaining  appointments  to  Board  Schools.  There  is  a  growing  perferenoe  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  candidate  pupil-teacher  who  remains  at  school  and  passes  through  the  special  courses  of  higher 
grade  work. 

The  highest  aim  of  Bruntsfield  School  is  to  obtain  the  Higher  Qrade  Leaving  Certificate  with 
honours,  and  uiis  cannot  be  secured  until  a  pupil  has  passed  the  three  years'  course  and  reached  the  age 
of  17  years.  The  pupil  is  not  asked  to  take  all  the  subjects  for  the  Leavmg  Certificate  at  one  sitting.  He 
is  allowed  to  take  one  or  two  subjects  throughout  the  Uiree  years  of  the  course,  and  a  pass  in  these  counts 
towards  his  full  Leaving  Certificate. 

The  following  are  types  of  the  scope  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  and  those  most  favoured  by  the 
School  Board  : — 

I.  (a)  English  (including  History,  Gleography  and  Dictation),     (b)  Mathematics,     (e)  A  modem 

language,     (d)  Latin. 

II.  (a)  Mathematics.     (6)  Engli^.     (c)  Science,     {d)  A  Lower  pass  in  French  oi  Drawing,  or  two 
lower  passes  obtained  in  the  course. 

The  examinations  are  general,  and  no  text-book  is  set.  Examples  of  questions  set  at  the  1902 
Examinations  for  the  Leaving  Certificates  Lower  Qrade  and  Higher  Grade  and  Honours,  are  appended. 

Complete  arrangements  exist  for  the  training  of  girls  in  dressmaking,  cookery,  and  laundry  work» 
The  School  has  excellent  class-rooms,  a  well-appointed  gymnasium,  a  swinmiing  bath,  commodious  work- 
shop, cookery  and  laundry  rooms,  and  rooms  specially  designed  and  fitted  for  laboratory  work. 

The  headmaster  strongly  supports  any  system  of  pupil-teachers  which  restricts  the  age  of  admission 
to  about  the  age  of  17,  on  tJie  completion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  when  candidates  are  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  better  equipped  than  they  can  possibly  be  at  an  earlier  age.  He  also  advocates  the 
training  course  without  teaching  responsibilities,  and  after  that  a  course  at  the  Universary  for  those  who 
pirove  worthy  of  such  distinction.  The  science  work  did  not  impress  one  as  being  equal  to  that  seen  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  nor  is  the  equipment  of  the  science  rooms  to  be  compared  to  that 
obtaining  in  those  large  provincial  towns. 

The  two  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  Ekiinburgh  are  the  finishing  schools  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  people  of  that  city,  and  the  school  authorities  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  establishment,  on 
their  organisation,  and  on  their  results. 

The  School  Board  acts  wisely  in  making  the  Merit  Certificate  the  passport  of  entrance,  for  it  is 
a  guarantee  that  the  pupil  has  some  foundation  to  build  on.  The  one  year's  sifting  process  preparatory  to 
spiedalisation  is  commendable.  Both  institutions  doing  the  advanced  primary  work  are  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  people  of  the  city. 

LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

1902.— Lower  Grade. 

Time— 2^  hours. 

Bvery  candidate  should  answer  nine  qnestions  (and  not  more  than  nine),  of  which  five  must  be  in  Section  I«  two  in 

Section  U,  and  two  in  Section  IIL     Questions  1,  2,  and  3  must  be  attempted. 

SecUon  I.— ENGUSH. 

1.  Write  out,  and  punctuate,  the  passage  for  dictation. 

2.  Write  an  essay,  of  about  two  pages,  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : — 

(a)  The  advantages  of  Travel. 
{b)  Epitaphs. 

3.  Paraphrase  the  following  lines,  so  as  to  bring  out  their  full  meaning : — 

From  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.     Straight  the  sands, 
Commov'd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play  : 
Nearer  and  nearer  sUlT  they  d^kening  oome ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 
And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  <Uqi>,    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
Th'  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  deUy. 

4.  Show,  by  an  examination  of  any  three  lines  of  the  above  passage,  how  it  differs  from  prose. 

6.  Parse  the  five  words  italicised  in  question  3. 

Make  a  general  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

"  Without  being  so  presumntnons  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable 
taot  whioh  pervade  the  works  of  my  accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that  something  miffht  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miaa  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland.' 
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6.  Write  ten  short  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  following  words  correctly  used  so  as  to  bring  oat  its  full 

meaning  :— effect,  samptuous,  aniversM,  athwart,  collusion,  wherewith,  mitigate,  continuous,  mutuu,  howsoever. 

7.  Point  out  the  faults  in  the  following  sentences.     Say  why  you  consider  them  faults,  and  rewrite  each  sentence  in  an 

improved  form  i-^ 

(a)  I  am  neither  an  ascetic  in  theory  or  practice. 

(6)  A  clergyman  in  Perthshire  wishes  to  purchase  a  small  pony  to  do  the  work  of  a  minister. 

(c)  Another  bullet  hit  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  thus  saving  his  life.  \ 

(d)  ESntering  the  drawing-room  the  conviction  came  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  dwelling  of  an  individual  of  refined 

taste. 

(e)  Nature  has  denied  to  us  the  power  of  closing  our  ears  which  she  gave  us  in  respect  of  our  eyes. 

8.  Name  one  famous  literanr  work  by  each  of  the  following  writers,  indicating  the  kind  to  which  it  belongs  and  the 

approximate  date  of  its  appearance  : — Keats,  Pope,  Hooker,  Dryden,  Browning,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cowper. 

Give  a  fuller  description  of  any  one  of  the  above  works. 

Section  II. -HISTORY. 

9.  Write  a  short  account  of  any  one  of  the  following  reinis  or  ministries,  vrith  special  regard  to  (a)  domestic  changes,  (6) 

wars  '.—Alfred  the  Great,  Henry  UI,  Edwsrd  III,  Henry  VIII,  James  I,  Charles  II,  Walpole,  George  III, 
Palmerston. 

10.  Give  some  account  of  any  four  of  the  following,  so  as  to  show  their  significance  and  importance  in  British  history  : — 

Caesar's  Invasion  of  Britain,  Celtic  Christianity,  Danetceld,  Domesday  Book,  The  Maid  of  Norway,  The  White 
Ship,  The  Crusades,  Edward  I's  Invasion  of  Wales,  The  First  English  Parliament,  the  Poll-tax,  Battle  of 
Shrewsburv,  Siege  of  Orleans,  Perkin  Warbeck,  Act  of  Supremacy,  Six  Articles,  The  Smithfield  Fires,  Battle  of 
Zutphen,  Insurrection  of  Sussex,  Hampton  Court  Conference,  The  Policv  of  *'  Thorough,"  Root  and  Branch  Bill« 
Instrument  of  Government,  The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  National  Debt,  The  Risinff  of 
1715,  South  Sea  Bubble,  Seven  Years'  War,  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Peninsular  War,  Siege  of  Lucknow,  Firat 
Home  Rule  Bill 

Section  III.— GEOGRAPHY. 

11.  Describe  in  detail  any  two  routes  from  London  to  Japan,  mentioning  the  principal  places  passed  on  the  way. 

12.  Draw  a  map  of  Africa,  showing  the  possessions  of  the  principal  European  Powers. 

13.  Describe  from  source  to  mouth  the  course  of  any /our  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Great  Britain. 

14.  Say  where  ten  of  the  following  places  are  situated,  and  mention  anything  for  which  each  of  the  ten  is  remarkable  : — 

Cintra,  Dongola,  Klondyke,  Nice,  Formosa,  Harrismith,  Ferrara,  Leyden,  New  Orleans,  Missolonghi, 
Gothenburg,  Ajaccio,  Stana,  Poitiers,  Ratisbon,  Edgehill. 

Passage  for  Dictation. — TUne,  15  minutes. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  three  in  the  afternoon  by  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which  a  battalion  of 
the  Portuguese  army  attacked  the  redoubt.  They  were  received  ¥rith  the  most  determined  resistance,  but  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  heights  behind,  and  their  Greneral,  believing  that  they  were  to  be  reinforced  hj  masses  of  infantry, 
essaved  one  of  those  daring  and  skilful  manoeuvres  which  characterized  his  tactics.  All  who  heard  him  issue  orders  took 
coimdence  from  his  quick  and  decisive  intellect ;  all  who  saw  him  caufl^ht  mettle  from  his  extraordinary  composure  and 
unparalleled  audacity. 

1902.— Lower  Grade. 

FRENCH. 

Time — 2i  hours. 

Composition. 

This  paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  be  read  out  once  or  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  10*45  a.m.     The  substance  of  this  story  is  to 
be  reproduced  by  the  Candidates  in  French  from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

When  the  Christians  under  King  Richard  the  First  of  England  defeated  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan,  seeing  his  troops 
fly,  asked  what  was  the  number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  makinff  all  this  slaughter.  He  was  told  that  it  was  only 
Kins  Richaid  and  his  men,  and  that  they  were  all  on  foot.  "  Then,"  said  the  Sultan,  "God  forbid  that  such  a 
nobfe  fellow  as  King  Richard  should  march  on  foot,"  and  sent  him  a  noble  charger.  The  messenger  took  it  to  the 
Kin^  and  said,  "  Sire,  the  Sultan  sends  you  this  charger  that  you  ma^  not  be  on  foot."  The  King  was  as  cunning 
as  his  enemy,  and  ordered  one  of  his  captains  to  mount  the  horse  in  order  to  tiy  him.  The  captain  obeyed  ; 
but  the  animal  proved  fiery  ;  and  the  captain  bein^  unable  to  hold  him  in,  he  set  off  at  full  speed  to  the  Sultan's 
pavilion.  The  Sultan  expected  he  had  got  Kinx  Richard  ;  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  discover  his  mistake. 
To  secure  full  marks  the  whole  of  this  paper  should  be  answered. 

1.  Translate  into  English — 

(a)  Avant  d'aller  annoncer  k  sa  mdre  son  heureuse  mating,  Pierre  rentra  un  instant  dans  sa  barque  pour  examiner  lea 
reparations  qu'il  aurait  k  faire  k  ses  filets.  Mais  quelle  ne  fut  pas  sa  surprise  lorsqu'en  les  soulevant  il  apercut  k 
ses  pieds  une  bourse  qui  renfermait  plus  de  deux  mille  francs  en  or !  Sa  premiere  pens^e  fut  de  croire  que  c  ^tait 
un  oubli  de  I'inconnu,  et,  courant  sur-le-champ  apr6s  lui,  il  I'aper^ut  qui  causait  au  milieu  d'un  groupe  cr^trangers. 
"  Monsieur,"  lui  dit  Pierre,  "  voici  une  bourse  que  vous  avez  oubli^  tout  k  I'heure  dans  ma  barque.  **  C'est  une 
erreur,  je  n'ai  rien  oubli4  dans  votre  barque :  mais  cette  bourse,  f&t-elle  k  moi,  mon  ami,  je  vous  dirais  de  la 
garder  pour  prix  de  votre  probity  !  " 

**  Mais  au  moins.  Monsieur,  vous  me  direz  votre  nom,  afin  one  ie  sache  quel  est  mon  bienfaiteur."  Pour  toute  r^ponse, 
I'homme  k  qui  il  s'adressait  se  d^gagea  de  la  foule  en  detachant  I'agrafe^  de  son  manteau,  qui  tomba  dans  les  mains 
du  pauvre  rierre  de  plus  en  plus  surpris.     Le  pdcheur  se  d^ida  enfin  k  retoumer  au  logis. 

1  agrafe— hook. 

(b)  Le  Front. 

Max  se  frottait  le  front :  **  Quel  est  ce  blanchissage  ^  ?  " 
Lui  demanda  sa  soeur :  '*  As-tu  done  le  front  noir  ?  " 
— **  J'^tais  un  peu  m^hant ;  maman  pourrait  le  voir. 
C'est  ^crit  sur  mon  front  quand  je  ne  suis  pas  sage." 

Et  Max  frotte  encore  davantage. 
II  croit  qu'en  essuyant  les  marques  s'en  iront. 
Pas  du  tout :  son  front  devient  rouge, 
Et  sa  m^re,  en  rentrant,  dit,  avant  qu'il  ne  bouge  : 
'*  Max  vient  d'dtre  m^hant ;  c'est  &rit  sur  son  front  I " 

2/.  Satitbonne. 

1  blanohiige— washing. 
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(e)  '*  La  m^ecine  est  k  la  mode  parmi  nous ;  elle  doit  I'dtre.  C*eet  ramosement  dee  gens  oisifs  et  d^soeuvr^  qui,  ne 
sadiant  que  faire  de  leur  temps,  le  paaaent  k  se  conserver.  SMU  avaient  en  le  malheur  de  naltre  immortels,  ilt 
aeraient  lea  plus  mis^rables  des  dtres.  Une  vie  qu*ila  n*auraient  jamais  peur  de  perdre  ne  serait  pour  eux  d'aucun 
prix.  II  faut  k  ces  gens-lii  des  m^ecins  qui  les  menaceut  pour  les  flatter,  et  qui  leur  donnent  cnaque  jour  le  seul 
plaisir  dont  ils  soient  susceptibles,  celui  de  n*^tre  pas  morts." 

J.  J.  Romtseau, 

52.  Write  from  memory  a  French  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 

8.  Translate  into  French— 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  however,  it  happened  one  day  that  the  young  princess,  runninff  about  the  castle 
and  mounting  from  room  to  room,  reached  a  turret,  in  a  little  sallery  of  which  she  saw  a  good  old  woman.  **  What 
are  you  doing  there,  my  good  woman  V*  said  the  princess.  "  I  am  spinning  *,  my  pretty  child,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  who  did  not  know  her.  "Oh,  how  pretty  that  is  ! "  said  the  princess.  "How  do  you  do  it ?  What  is 
that  plavthing  in  your  left  hand  ?  Lend  it  me,  that  I  may  try  if  I  can  do  it  as  well."  She  had  scarcely  taken  the 
spindle  %  when  she  wounded  her  hand  and  fainted  '  away. 

I  spin— flier.    *  The  tpindlc— le  fuseau.    *  Faint  away— t'^vanouir. 

4.  Write  in  the  plural  :~iiez,  trwit  genou,  «m,  /ew  (noun),  bal,  chevalt  eelui,  ce,  lequei.      Give  the  masculine  of— ^/VafcAe, 

JbkvoriU,  imperatrket  catueu^e,  active^  gentUU,  jeume, 

i.  Give  the  present  and  past  |Murtioiples  of  avoir,  coudre,  maurir,  vhre  ;  the  3rd  person  singular  and  the  2nd  person  plural 
of  toe  present  indicative  of /aire,  vQtdoir  ;  and  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  ventr,  jnmtr ;  the  3rd  person  singular 
of  the  future  indicative  of  voir,  aUer ;  the  first  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  mowdre,  vtUnere  ;  the 
infinitive  of  lu,  niM,  />h,  su, 

6.  Translate  into  French  : — I  am  speakins  tor  him.     Is  that  your  book  ?    Give  it  to  me,  if  you  please.     No  1  I  cannot  give 
«  it  to  you  because  I  have  promised  it  to  her. 

7.  Give  the  adverbs  corresponding  to  the  adjectives  Ixm,  petit,  matwtns,  with  the  comparatives  of  both  the  adjectives  and 

adverbs. 

Write  in  French  words  :— William  the  First,  Edward  the  Seventh,  26th  June,  1902. 

8.  Translate  into  French  : — I  live  in  Scotland.    There  are  fewer  inhabitants  in  all  Scotland  than  in  London.     The  room  in 

whidi  I  am  sitting  is  forty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide.     My  eldest  brother  is  a  foot  taller  than  I.     It  rains  more  in 
spring  than  in  winter. 

Arithmetic. 

1902.— LowKR  Gbadje. 

Time— li  hour. 

All  the  work  must  be  shown,  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to  indicate  the  methods  adopted.  Additional 
marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

1.  Multiply  54098  by  6709,  and  give  the  meaning  of  each  line  of  your  work. 

5.  Amongst  how  many  persons  can  £249  be  divided,  if  each  receive  £3  13s.  2|d,  and  how  much  will  remain  over  ? 

8.  A  piece  of  material  weiging  50  kilogrammes  costs  £8  6s»  8d. :  What  is  the  value  of  a  portion  which  weighs  6  kilogramme* 
350  grammes  ? 

4.  If  a  dollar  be  worth  4s.  2d.,  and  a  rupee  Is.  3id.,  how  many  rupees  are  186  dollars  worth  ? 

6.  Simplify — 

<^)  5^  P     /  2      ,  18\ 

6+io"V3  ^20; 

1521531 
<2)  4148925 

6.  In  the  following  piece  of  work,  state  what  is  done  in  each  step,  showing  the  reason  for  it : — 

7      4     5_21     _8     2654    9      4 
Id    15"'"6~30"*'30    30    30'"5"  5 

7.  If  *087  of  a  ton  cost  £4*71,  find  the  value  of  3*4  cwt.,  expressing  the  answer  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  the 

nearest  penny. 

8.  A  debtor  owes  his  three  creditors  £1,200,  £900,  and  £300  respectively  ;  if  his  assets  be  £860,  what  would  each  creditor 

receive? 

9.  If  a  cistern  measure  3*75  metres  in  length,  2*6  metres  in  breadth,  *92  metres  in  height,  find  how  many  litres  it  will 

hold  ;  a  litre  being  a  cubic  decimetre. 

10.  Five  per  cent,  of  an  army  are  killed  in  battle,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  survivors  die  of  wounds  and  disease,  leaving 

18,088  men  alive  :  What  was  the  original  number  of  men  in  the  army  ? 


Algebra. 

1902. — Lowm  Grads. 

Time— labour. 

All  the  work  must  be  shown,  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to  indicate  the  methods  adopted.    Additional 

marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

1.  If  a=l,  6=2,  c=3,  d=0,  find  the  value  of— 

(1)  a{h-e)  +  h(C'd)-c{d-a)'d{a-b); 

(2)  >/(6  +  c)«-(o+6)»-  v/(o  +  6)  (c-rf). 

2.  State  and  prove  the  rule  of  signs  in  multiplication. 

Bimphiy  {p-q){r-B)-(p-r){q-8)  +  [p^»){q-r), 

8.  Divide  a:*- 56r •(- 15  by  a;*- 4a;+ 1,  and  verify  the  result  when  x  is  made  equal  to  10. 
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4.  Simplilj — 

(1) 


X 

_  2 

-  1 

X 

« 

X 

_6 

X 

-  -    » 

+ 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
1 

a  +  6 

c 
1 

<— 

•^  ^ 

+ 

— 

a 

c 

a-c 

h 

(•2) 

t«  BMolye  into  f*otort— 

(1)  aS-t-a-llO; 

(2)  4a;(«-l)-3; 

(3)  a:*  +  aa:+2oy-4y'. 
0.  Solve  the  equations- 
CD  (r -!)(*+ l)=(ar- 3)  (a:+ 12); 

(2)  a(a:-6)-6(a  +  6)=a(ei-<j)-6(«+c); 

(3)  (a:-23)(ar+23)=(ar-22)(aJ+22)-(»-2)(a:+2). 

7.  Find  the  highest  oonunon  (actor  of2«*  +  «*-4a;-3  and  2k<  +  x*  - 9 ;  and  determine  the  ralue  of  x  which  will  make  both 

expressions  eqnal  to  zero. 

8.  A  man  buys  I  of  an  estate  at  £12  per  acre,  and  the  remainder  at  £20  per  acre,  and,  by  selling  the  whole  at  £18  per 

a«re,  he  makes  a  profit  of  £500 ;  find  the  sise  of  the  estate. 
0.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  m  hours,  B  can  do  the  same  in  n  hours.     If  A  work  for  p  hours,  how  long  will  B  take  to 

finish  the  work  ? 
10.  Solre  the  equations — 

^  '  \J«  +  iy=2; 

(2)  «*  +  (a  +  c)x  +  2oc=2o'; 


(3) 


/r-2         /x+l^S. 


verifying  your  answers  in  each  case. 


Geometrj. 

1902.— LowKR  Gkadb. 

Time— 2  Hours. 

All  ordinary  Sjrmbols  and  contractions  are  allowed.  All  the  steps  of  the  proofis  must  be  given,  and  the  previoua  propositions 
&o.,  on  which  they  depend,  should  be  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  out  the  general  enunciations  of 
propositions,  but  the  particular  enunciations  should  be  written  out,  except  when  they  are  given  as  part  of  the 
question.    Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  aoourately  drawn  figures. 

1.  Biaeot  a  given  straight  line. 

I  wish  to  bisect  PQ,  but  the  hinge  of  my  compasses  has  become  fixed  so  that  the  distances  between  the 
points  is  less  than  half  but  more  than  a  quarter  of  PQ ;  find  a  construction  by  which  I  can  bisect  PQ. 

2.  Prove  that  the  greater  angle  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater  side  opposite  to  it. 

LMN  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  L  being  the  vertex ;  if  P  be  a  point  in  MN,  prove  that  LP  is  less  than  LM. 

8.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure  is  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has 
sides,  dimished  by  four  right  angles. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  in  which  AD  \b  drawn  perpendicular  to  BC  meelinff  it  in  /)  ;  if  DA  be 
produced  to  JT,  show  that  BAB  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  an  equiangular  polygon  of  twelve  sides. 

4.  Describe  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  anale. 

DescriM  a  pandlelogram  which  shidl  be  equal  to  a  g[iven  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  sides  equal  to  half  the 
base  of  the  trianfffe,  and  another  side  equal  to  a  given  straight  line. 
Explain  whether  tiiis  is  always  possible. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  prove  that  the  square  on  the  whole  line,  together  with  the  square  on  one 

part,  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  oantained  by  the  whole  line  and  that  part,  togetner  with  the  square  on  the 
other  part. 

Show  that  this  proposition  corresponds  to  a  well-known  algebraical  formula. 
8.  Prove  that  if  two  circles  meet  in  a  point  on  one  side  of  the  straight  line  joining  their  centres,  they  will  abo  meet  in  a 
second  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  Une,  but  in  no  other  point. 

7.  Prove  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  the  angle  at  the  circumference  which  stands  on  the  same  arc. 
8    Upon  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  of  half  a  right  angle. 

Arithmetic. 

1902.— HiOHKK  Gradb. 

Time— li  Hours. 

All  the  work  must  be  shown,  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to  indicate  the  methods  adopted.    Additional 
marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrang^ement*  and  style. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  which  weighs  1,810  lb.  avoirdupois,  if  a  sovereign  be  worth  113  grains  of  pure 

gold,  and  1  lb.  avoirdupois  conUdn  7,000  srains. 

2.  A  train  168  ft.  long  is  going  at  a  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  to  cross  completely  a  bridge 
295  ft.  long  ? 


a.  Simplify— 


1 


(1) 


^^^  y/^x  ^1-331. 


\/  •0484x-y  -027 
(3)  -0011  oubio  metre  -^   11  deoinetre  +  11  ombic  oentimetrsa. 
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4.  Define  the  pretent  worth  of  a  sam  due  at  a  future  date,  and  explain  the  difference  between  true  dieceunt  and 
banker*!  discount. 

Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and  the  banker's  discount  on  £080  due  a  year  heooe  aft  4  percent. 

6.  Multiply  47-28966  by  18*7878,  using  the  contracted  method  so  as  to  obtain  the  result  correct  to  8  decimal  places 
without  superfluous  work. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  excavating  a  cutting  1  mile  lon£,  131  '^t  broad,  and  4  feet  deep,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  cubic  yard 

for  the  first  foot  in  depth,  the  rate  increasing  Id.  per  cubic  yard  for  each  foot  in  depth. 

7.  A  man  sells  £10,000  in  a  2i  ^r  cent,  stock  at  95,  and  buvs  £8,500  in  a  4  per  cent,  stock  at  106  (brokera^  included 

in  each  price).     If  he  deposit  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  bank  at  2\  per  cent.,  find  the  change  in  his  mcome. 

8.  If  the  pressure  of  air  in  a  divinff-bell  be  68  lb.  1  oz.  on  a  square  inch,  express  that  pressure  in  grammes  on  a  square 

centimetre,  taking  an  inch  as  2^  centimetres,  and  10  lb.  as  4^  kilogrammes 

9.  A  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  compound  intereet  amounts  in  8  yean  to  £708'M,  and  in  4  years  lo 

£731*1616 ;  find  the  rate  and  the  sum. 

Algtbra. 
1902.— HioHBB  OftADi. 


Time^ll  Hours. 

All  the  work  must  be  shown,  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to  indicate  the  methods  adopted, 
marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

1.  Expand  {I  +  x -^ x* + a*)K 

Prove  the  identity — 

(6  +  c-a)M&-c)  +  (c+fl-6)Mc-«)  +  («+5-c)M«-*)  +  4(6-c)(<J-«)(«-6)=0. 

2.  Prove  that  tf*  x  a*  =sa"»-f  *,  when  m  and  a  are  positive  integers. 

Explain  how  this  theorem  is  used  to  obtam  a  meaning  for  a  negative  power  of  a  number  as,  for  example  x- 

3.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

'aB+2  «  y+2 


(2)     ■ 

U«-6)'  +  abxy  =  0. 

4.  If  y  =  a:  -  1,  and  a^+2««  +  3a;  +  4=^y»  +  iBy«  +  C^  +  /)  for  all  values  of  «,  find  the  values  of  ^,  J?,  C,  D. 

5.  Prove  that  a  quadratic  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  different  roots. 

If  o,^therootaof  a;»-/M:  +  ^-0,and2a-/5,  23-al)etherooUof  4^-|/«+5'»0;  expc«Mp\  j' in  termsof  p,^. 

6.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(1)    »«+»+ JS-.8; 


{ 


(2)  : 

5cy-l'4y>-il9. 
7.  When  are  quantities  in  harmonic  progrsssion  ? 

Find  two  numbers  whoee  geometric  and  harmonic  mesne  are  $  and  8  rsapaelively. 
^    _.  fty-fcx    cs+tffl;    ax-k-hy  ^.   ^  *    V    * 

9.  Lenffths  of  three  csrpets  at  3s.  6d. ,  3s.  9d. ,  and  4s.  6d.  per  yard  were  ordered,  the  sum  of  the  lenghts  being  114  yards, 
and  the  total  cost  £22.  By  mistake  the  lengths  were  altered  in  rotation  so  that  the  length  cut  of  the  first  carpet 
was  that  ordered  for  the  second,  of  the  second  that  ordered  for  the  third,  and  of  the  uiird  that  ordered  for  th^ 
first.    If  the  total  cost  be  now  the  same  as  bafore,  find  how  many  yards  of  eaob  oarpst  were  ordered. 

Ooomotrj* 

1902.— HioHXB  OmADS. 

Time — 2  Hours. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed.  All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given,  and  the  previous 
propositions,  ko,,  on  which  they  depend,  should  be  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  out  the  f^enSral 
enunciations  of  propositions,  but  the  particular  enunciations  should  be  written  out  except  when  they  are  given  as 
part  of  the  question.    Additional  marxs  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures. 

1.  Define  a  right  angle,  parallel  straight  lines,  a  rectangle,  a  square. 

If  the  square  described  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  prove 
that  the  angle  contained  by  these  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

If  the  square  described  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  sreater  than  the  square  described  on  the  other  two  eideSy 
prove  that  the  angle  contained  by  these  sides  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  equally  and  unequally,  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  unequal  parts  is  equal 

to  twice  the  square  on  half  the  line  together  with  twice  the  square  on  the  line  oetween  the  pointi  of  section. 

A  straight  line  46  inches  long  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  which  is  1,220  square  inches, 
use  the  preceding  theorem  to  find  the  length  of  each  part. 

3.  If  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  be  supplementary,  prove  that  a  circle  can  be  described  through  its  vertices. 

Two  chords  of  a  circle  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  a  quadrilateral  is  formed  by  drawing  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  the  chords  ;  prove  that  a  circle  can  be  describea  through  its  vertices. 

4.  Inscribe  a  pentagon  in  a  given  oirde. 

A  star  is  formed  by  producing  the  alternate  sides  of  a  regular  pentagon,  prove  that  the  points  of  the  star  form  a 
regular  pentagon. 

Show  also  that  the  side  of  the  larger  pentagon  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  side  and  a  diagonal  of  the  smaller  pentagon* 

5.  Equal  triangles,  which  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other,  have  their  sides  about  the  equal 

uigles  reciprocally  proportionaL 

ABOD  is  a  trapezium  in  which  AB\b  parallel  to  and  greater  than  DC,  BD  meets  AOinB,  and  DF  is  drawn 
from  D  parallel  to  OB,  meeting  AO  in  F ;  prove  that  EF\m%  third  propovtioiial  to  BA  and  BO. 

6. 
16— Q 
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6.  If  from  any  angle  oJF  a  triangle  a  straight  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  bate,  prove  that  the  rectangle  contained 

by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  perpendicular  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
MKoibed  about  the  triangle. 

7.  If  three  planes  meet  each  other,  prove  from  first  principles  that  the  lines  of  intersection  are  either  concurrent  or 

parallel. 

8.  ABCD  is  a  tetrahedron,  each  of  whpse  edges  touches  a  given  sphere  without  being  produced,  prove  that 

Elementary  Trigonometry  and  LogarithmB. 

■ 

1902. — HioHEB  Gradb. 

Time— li  Hours. 

All  oirdiiiary  symbols  and  oontraotions  are  allowed.      Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and 
accurately  drawn  figures. 

1.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  circular  measure  of  angle  and  its  measure  in  degrees. 

The  diameter  of  the  moon  subtends  an  angle  of  31-  minutes  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  taking  the  distance  of  the 
moon  as  238,941  miles,  and  a  radian  as  57"  18',  find  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 

2.  Give  a  geometrical  proof,  applicable  to  all  cases,  of  the  formula 

COB  {A  +90)=  -sin  ^. 
Write  down  the  corresponding  formula  for  sin  {A  +90®),  and  deduce  the  values  of  cos  {A  + 180°),  sin  {A  + 180*). 
S.^Prove  the  identities —  • 

(1)  sin  ^ +sin  B=2  sin — j^-  .cos — ■= —  ; 

(2)  sin  3^  =4  sin  A  sin  (60*+  i4)  sin  (60*  -  A). 

4.  Obtain  an  expression  including  all  angles  whioh  have  the  same  cosine  as  a  given  angle. 

Write  down  the  expressions  for  all  angles  which  have  (a)  the  same  sine,  (6)  the  same  tangent  as  a  given  single. 
.....     Find  all  the  solutions  of  the  equation 

sin'  9  cos  0=Bin  B  cos'  9. 

5.  li  A,  Bf  Cht  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  prove 

(1)  cos  A  +C06  B  cos  C=wa  B  sin  C. 

(2)  tan  A  +tan  ^  +  tan  C7=tan  ^  tan  B  tan  (7. 

6.  Explain  how  a  table  of  logarithms  may  be  employed  to  save  labour  (1)  in  multiplication,  (2)  in  extraction  of  roots. 

Make  a  double  use  of  your  table  of  logarithms  to  find  x,  when  (1*045)'= 1  '5. 

7.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  A  —4Sf  25',  a =84,  6=75.     Show  that  in  this  case  B  has  only  one  possible  value,  and  find  that 

vidne.' 

8.  The  base  of  a  circular  tower  subtends  an  angle  2a  at  a  point  ^  in  its  plane  ;  at  a  point  B  in  the  same  plane  but  100  feet 

nearer  the  tower,  the  angle  subtended  is  2^ ;  obtain  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  the  tower  in  terms  of  sin  a  and 
'  aid /iy'ajDideafoulate'itB  value  when  sin  a='l,  sin' 3=  *125. 

....  i,     :  •        » ■ 

-  Algebra. 

1902.~HoirouB8  Gbade. 

Time — li  Hours. 

All  the  work  must  be  shown,  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required  to  indicate  the  methods  adopted.  Additional 
marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style.  Candidaties  maytry  six  questions,  namely,  Kos.  1,  2, 
8,  and  one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

1.  Pftrve  that  if  two  rational  integral  functions  of  x  of  the  nth  degree  be  equal  for  more  than  n  values  of  x,  they  will  be 

equal  for  all  values  of  x. 

By  applying  this  theorem,  resolve  into  partial  fractions 

7^+px+q 
•      ■  (ar-a)  (x-ft)  («-c)' 

2.  Find  the  number  of  selections  of  n  things  taken  r  together.     If  C^  be  this  number,  prove  from  first  principles  that 

(2)  C,  +  (^+  ..  +  0^«2»   -1. 

3.  Prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 

If 

(l+a:)»=o^+Oi  a:+€ia«*+  ..  +a«af", 

I2n 

prove  that  a  •  +  «!•+  ..  +«  •== • 

(ln)\ 

Show  that  if 


4a.  If 


n^mr-  1,  a^=*(m-l)a^_j. 

AUerfuUive  QfUiUon$. 
a(y+«)«=r,    6(«  +  a:)=y,    c{x-hy)=t, 


prove  that 

(1)  2abe-{-hc+ea-{-ab^\, 

m      ^     -     y'     -     g* 

^  '  a  {I -be)      b{l-ca)      e{l-ah)' 

U 

Piq-^r-p)  _  q(r-k-p-q)  ^  rip-j-q-r) 

I  m  n        * 

prove  that 

p  ~~^  q  ~  r         ' 

or 

4h,  Solve  the  equations : 

X  X 

(2)  1  (aj«+4y*)=(«+|f)«+y»=29 ; 

C8)  (fr-e)(x-a)«+(e-a)(«-5)«+(a-6)(s-e)«=0.  &i. 
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fio.  llflx)dmMU 

prove  thtktj  {x)  ii  convergent  for  all  values  of  x. 

Prove  that  when  x  apd  y  are  real  quantitieiy  (x)  x  /(y)=/(x+y),  and  deduce  ihat/(x)3|/(l)l« 

or 

56.  Define  the  arithmetic  mean  and  the  geometric  mean  of  any  number  of  positive  quantities,  and  show  that  the  former 
cannot  be  leas  than  the  latter. 

If  a,  6,  c  be  three  positive  unequal  real  quantities,  prove  that 

(2)  (a+6  +  c)«-a»-6«-c»>24«6c. 

6a.  Prove  that  in  any  scale  of  notation  of  which  the  radix  is  r,  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  an  integral  number  be  divisible 
by  (r  - 1),  the  number  itself  is  so  divisible. 

A  number  is  formed  in  the  scale  of  r  by  beffinning  with  unity,  and  writing  down  the  first  n  digits  in  order. 
The  number  is  multiplied  by  r-2  and  n  is  added.     Prove  that  the  result  is  the  number  obtained  by  writing  the 
last  II  digits  beginning  with  the  last. 
cr 

fib.  Show  that  the  expression  ic,|— n  (ft+ 1)  (n+S)  can  be  thromi  into  the  form/(n)  -f{n-l),  and  the  expression  aii*  +  6fi' 

+  cn+c2  can  be  similarly  expressed. 
Hence  find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  whose  rth  term  is  4r*  +  3r*  +  r. 


Geometry. 

1902.— HoMouBS  Grade. 

Time— 2  Hours. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  oonstructipns  are  allowed.  All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given,  and  the  previous 
propositions,  &c.,  on  which  they  depend,  should  be  indicated.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good 
style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures.  Candidates  may  attempt  seven  questions — namely,  Nos.  1,2,  3, 4,  and  one  of  the 
alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7. 

1.  If  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  be  supplementary,  a  circle  can  be  described  throu|;h  its  vertices. 

Two  circles  have  a  common  chord  AB,  and  a  double  chord  CBD ;  two  other  chords  CF,  DE  intersect  in  O ; 
prove  that  At  E,  O,  F are  concyclic  points. 

2.  ABO  is  a  triangle  whose  base  BC  is  divided  into  D,  so  that 

mBD=znDC; 
show  that 

fnAB'^nAC^  =  {m+n)  AD  .  AH, 
where  H  is  the  point  in  which  AD  meets  the  circumscribing  circle. 

Deduce  that,  when  D  is  the  mid  point  of  BC, 

AB*'^AC^=2  {AD'-^-BD*), 

3.  The  sides  about  the  equal  angles  of  equiangular  triangles  are  proportional,  those  sides  being  homologous  which  are 

opposite  to  equal  angles. 

BC,  BD  are  two  intersecting  straight  Hues,  and  ^  is  a  point  in  this  plane,  such  that  the  angle  ABC  is  less  than 
the  angle  CBD ;  find  two  points  in  BC  equally  distant  from  A  and  Bl), 

4.  Define  a  Harmonic  Range,  and  show  that  if  C  and  D  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  A  and  B,  then  A  and  B 

are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  C  and  D. 

A  circle  is  described  touching  a  straight  line  AP  in  C,  and  having  its  diameter  a  harmonic  mean  between 
A  C  and  CB ;  prove  that  it  touches  the  circle  on  it  ^  as  diameter. 


Alternative  Queitiotu, 

5a.  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  the  centre  of  the  nine-point  circle,  and  the 
mid  point  of  one  of  the  sides. 
or 

56.  Explain  the  principle  of  inversion,  and  prove  that  the  inverse  of  a  circle  is,  in  general,  a  circle. 

Prove  that  a  system  of  non -intersecting  coaxal  circles  inverts  into  a  system  of  concentric  circles  when  either  of 
the  limiting  points  of  the  coaxal  system  is  taken  as  l^e  centre  of  inversion. 

6a.  If  any  transversal  meet  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  ik  triangle  in  D,  B,  F  respectively,  then 

AF,BD,  CE=BF.  CD .  AE. 

Prove  that  the  tangents  drawn  to  a  circle  at  the  vertices  of  an  inscribed  triangle  meet  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
triangle  in  three  collinear  points. 
or 

66.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  resultant,  or  sum,  of  two  directed  straight  lines  AB,  AC;  and  show  that  in  this  sense 
the  resultant  of  any  number  of  directed  straight  lines  is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken. 

7a.  Define  the  polar  of  a  given  point  with  regard  to  a  given  circle. 

i4  is  a  point  with  a  circle,  and  i4^  is  drawn  from  A  perpendicular  to  the  polar  of  A,  meeting  it  in  ^ ;  if  PA  Q 
be  any  chord  through  A  show  that 

PB:BQ==^PAiAQ. 

or  ......... 

76.  A  BCD  is  a  tetrahedron  in  which  ^^  is  at  right  angles  to  CD,  and  iiC7  is  at  right  angles  to  BD ;  prove  that  AD  is  at 
right  angles  to  BC, 

Show  that  if  each  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  be  at  right  angles  to  the  opposite  edge,  the  mid  points  of  all  the  edges 
will  lie  on  a  sphere. 


PHOVANtlDI   SCHOOL,    QLASQOW.-WItT   ELEVATION. 
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Trigonomttry  and  Logarifhini. 

1902.— HoMouss  Gradx. 

Time—li  Houn. 

All  ordinary  symbolB  and  oontraotioiu  are  allowed.  Additional  marka  will  be  given  for  neatneae,  good  style,  and 
aoonrately  drawn  figures.  Candidates  may  try  six  questions— namely,  Kos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of  the  altematires  in 
each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

1.  Define  the  tanoent  of  an  angle  of  any  magnitude. 

Draw  me  graphs  corresponding  to  the  equations 

y^tan  x,  and  y=coe  », 
and  from  your  diagram  indicate  in  which  quadrant  the  solution  of  the  equation,  tan  x-^cos  x,  is  to  be  found. 

2.  If,  in  a  triangle  A  BC,  the  sides  h,  e,  and  the  angle  A  be  known,  and  a  be  expressed  in  the  form  (6  -  c)  sec  ^,  find  tan  p 

in  terms  of  6,  c,  A,  and  state  the  advantage  of  this  formula. 
If  a  be  also  ezpreesed  in  the  form  (6  +  c)  sin  9,  prove  that 

(6  -  e)*  tan*  ^  +  (6 + c)*  ooe*  i:-46c. 
S.  Find  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  90*. 

From  the  top  of  a  cliff  160  feet  high,  the  angle  of  depression  of  a  boat  due  north  of  the  obeerver  is  90",  that 
of  a  boat  in  a  direction  60*  east  of  north  is  46* ;  find  approximately  the  distance  between  the  l^oats. 

Alternative  Quuiumi, 
4a.  Prove  geometrically  that 

cos il +ooe  5=2ooe  ^^-±^  cos  ^Lz^. 

Prove  that 

coe2(^+B+C)  +  ooe(2il  +  J?-hC)  +  oo8(il+2B+C) 
+  ooe(il+^+2(7)+cos(i?+C7)+oos(C+i)  +  oos(il+^ 

-8eoi(A  +  ^+C7)cos^?Jl^ooe54^oos:i±^  -1. 

2  2  2 

4h.  In  any  triangle  A  JC  prove  that 

2(l.da|)  (l+«n|)  (l.«n|)-(«-|.«.J+oo.|)! 

6i|.  If  OABCD  .  .  be  a  regular  heptagon  in  which  OBmh,  OC^c,  prove  that  b  (i»  +  c)"— c*  (26 +  c). 

or 
(Sb.  Define  an  inverse  function. 
Prove  that 

tan    t^^^tan->^%tan-i,£lit-2tan-'   ^-^b-^c-a 
l-a6  l-bc  l-ca  1 -6c-ca-<» 

■ 

0«.  Assuming  De  Moivre's  thforem,  prove  that 

coe#-l-l-+J^-..:   andsinf  =  #>,ll4.  il  _  .  .  . 
I*,    li  ^1     J^ 

AT  is  a  tangent  to  a  eirole  at  A  ;  and  P  is  epoint  on  the  dreumfersnoe,  such  that  the  arc  AP  ^  AT,  T  and  P 
being  on  the  same  side  of  the  radius  OA,  If  TP  meet  AO  lun^uoed  in  JC,  show  that,  when  T  moves  up  to  A,  the 
ultimate  value  of  AX  is  aAO. 

pb.  Sum  the  series 

tan*xtan2x  -f  —  tan*2xtan49+^tan*4«tan  8ar+  . .  ^»^nns. 

Prove  that,  if  a  -  ^, 

n  

ooe#-i-eoe(#<f«)<foos(*+2a)+..  -hoosCi-he-le) 

=sin«+sin(e  +  e)  +  sin(#+2a)+  .  .  +sin  (•  J-T^la)-0  ; 
and  five  a  geometrical  illustration. 


A  certificate  of  merit^  will  be  granted  to  any  scholar  over  12  years  of  age  who,  being  of  |ood  char^oter  and 
eondnot,  has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Article  19  a,  4,  6,  and  7>*  and  shows  thorough  profici 


CKRTIFICATK  OF  MERIT. 

■s  of  age  who,  being  c 

_    _  roficiency  in  the  three 
sob}Mts  of  reading,  writing,  and' arithmetic 
To  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  artiole,  candidates  must  be  able— 

(a)  To  read  dearly  and  fluently,  with  good  pronunciation,  a  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  chosen  from  a 

modem  author,  a  periodical,  or  a  newspaper. 
(6)  To  write,  in  a  legible  and  regular  handwriting,  and  with  correct  spelling,  a  letter,  a  deecription,  or  the 
summary  of  a  narrative  ;  or  to  reproduce  orafly  or  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  passage  read. 

(c)  To  understand  the  connection  of  words,  olanses,  and  sentencee  in  the  passage  read,  and  to  have  some 

knowledge  of  the  composition  and  derivation  of  Knglish  words. 

(d)  To  perform  arithmetiMj  calculations*,  both  mentally  and  on  paper,  with  facility  and  correctness,  and  to 
show  a  power  of  applying  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  a  way  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  common  aflEsirs  of 
life. 

(e)  To  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  they  have  been  duly  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Artide  19  a,  7. 

^  The  same  pupil  may  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  expresdy  approved  by  the  lunpector,  be  pre^euted  fur 
eTsminatimi  for  the  Merit  Certificate  more  than  once  within  six  months. 

*  Article  19  a  4 — Drill,  needlework,  drawing,  singing. 

19  A  6^Reading,  writing,  arithmetic. 

19  A  7 — Nature  knowledge,  English,  geography,  history. 

*  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  four  simple  rulee  (including  vulnr  fractions),  with  their 
applwation  to  calculations  of  mone^,  weights,  and  measures ;  of  proportion  (fimple  and  compound),  and  its  application  to 
intwrsst  and  profit  and  loss ;  of  decimal  fractions  treated  concretely,  as,  e  y.,  in  the  metric  svstem  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  in  the  ^stem  of  decimal  coinage.  A  knowledge  of  the  following  English  weights  and  measures  only  will  bf 
ei^Mled  :— - Wsi^t  (avoirdupois),  length,  area,  capadty,  time,  in  addition  to  some  knowMdge  of  the  metric  s]r*tem. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  Elementary  cUid  Grammar  Schools  of  the  United  States. 


•        «  • 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


Introdtiction. — The  American  system  of  primary  instruction  was  investigated  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Springfield  (Massachusetts),  Boston,  Chicago;  Detroit,  San 
Francisco. 

Buildings, — It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  on  education  that  America  possesses  the  finest  school 
buildings  in  the  world,  but,  while  admitting  that  its  schools  are  beautifully  constructed,  and  that  the  most 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  all  hygienic  conditions — lighting,  heating,.-  ventilatiQn^  sanitary  con- 
veniences— they  are  not  equal,  either  from  the  architectural  qr  hygienic  standpoint,  to  the  schools  of 
Switzerland.  The  schools  generally  are  fine  brick'  strictures  usually  of  several  stories,  the  lower  rooms  being 
used  by  the  younger  children  and  the  upper  by  the  older  pupils.  In  the  design  of  the  buildings  there  appeaiy 
to  be  no  fixed  plan  of  construction,  flach  State  has  its  own  system  of  education,  and  its  own  ideas  of  school 
architecture,  but  even  in  the  same  State  and  city  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  character  of-  the  structures. 
The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  an  exception  to  this  statement,  for  in  that  city  one  can  see  a  great 
resemblance  between  one  school  building  .and  another,  both  in  external  appearance  and  in  the  materials  of 
construction.  The  school  bililditigs  in  San  Fi^ancisoo  are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  and  are  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  Commissioner  was  in  some  of  these  wooden  buildings  dtifing  the  cold^t  and' 
wettest  months,  and  found  them  very  comfortable.  In  one  important  feature  of  school  construction  the 
school  architects  of  America  are  in  complete  accord,  the  principle  of  single  class-rooms  being  universal  in 
ail  large  town^  and  cities.  ^  In:no  school  visited  was  there  one  long  room  for  teaching  several  classes,  or  a 
long  room  divided  into  teaching-  compartments  by  means  of  glass  partitions.  Each  class-room  is  a  tlistinct 
part  of  the  building,  and  is  constructed  to  hold  about  50  pupils.  In  a  few  schools  lai'ge  r(:k)ms  db  exist, 
but  not  for  purposes  of  class  teaching.  They  are  used  as  rooms  for  assembling  the,.pi;pi)s  at.  th^ 
commencement  of  school,  and  on  such  occasions  as  music  rehearsals.  In  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  New 
York  City  the  top  floor  is  one  great  room,  provided  with  movable  gymnastic  appliances,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  of  the  winter  game  of  basket  ball  which  among  American  children  is  played  indoors  when  the 
weather  makes  it  impracticable  as  an  outdoor  pastime. 

Playground  accommodation  in  the  majority  of  the  large  city  schools  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  very 
few  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

A  stranger  in  America  has  very  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  a  pubUo  sch.opl.  In 
many  of  the  towns  the  national  flag  flies  from  the  highest  pinnacle  on  the  school  building. 

Furniture  and  Hygiene, — The  long  desk,  in  no  sense  hygienic,  has  been  abolished  and  the  class- 
rooms are  supplied  with  the  single  or  dual  desk.  The  sise  of  the  class-room  permits  of  an  arrangement  of 
the  deskd  by  which  the  teacher  is  able  to  give  considerable  individual'  attention.  A  dado  or  wains6oting 
surrounds  the  walls  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet,  and  above  that  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  usually  coloured 
with  a  grey  or  light  brown  tint.  In  some  schools  the  tint  on.  the  walls  is  a  cheerful  red,  and  the  Mrindow 
blinds  are-  of  the  same  colour  ;  in  other  schools  the  window  blinds  are  light  green  in  colour.  The  hats  and 
cloaks  are  never  kept  in  the  living  rooms,  provision  being  made  for  them  in  lobbies  conveniently  placed 
outside.  . 
(  .  .  TJie  best  arrangements  for  the  care  of  pupils'  articles  of  clothing  are  seen  in  the  Swiss  schools, 
where  cabinets  specially  constructed  in  roomy  corridors  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 

In  America  the  walls  are  panelled  in  part  with  rectangular  slabs  of  slate  which  are  used  as  black- 
boards. ' 

In  the  best  equipped  schools  in  Europe,  ground  glass,  which  takes  a  splendid  surface  for  coloured 
chalks,  is  much  preferred  to  the  ordinary  blackboard. 

'■■  Medical  inspection  in  America  is  very  frequent  in  the  large  city  schools.  The  medical  officer  seen 
examining  the  junior  classes  gives  much  attention  to  the  teeth  and.  eyes,  and  makes  minute  inspection  of 
the  pupils'  throats. 

In  many  of  the  class-rooms  are  small  libraries  containing  a  few  choice  books  of  biography  and 
adventure,  which  the  pupils  are  privileged  to  read  if  they  finish  their  work  before  the  time  allowed  by 
the  teacher. 

'    Small  but.  serviceable  museums,  the  work  often  of  the  pupils,  are  common  in  the  schools,  and  the 
evidentes  df  Nature  study  are  numerous. 

School  maps  and  diagrams  are  not  seen  to  any  great  extent,  hut  the  walls  are  frequently  beautified 
with  first-class  pictures. 

Several  American  publishing  firms  in  the  chief  cities — for  example.  The  Prang  Educational 
Company,  Elson  dc  Co.,  make  a  special  business  of  preparing  pictures  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  school 
purposes,  at  the  inost  reasonable  rates.  The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  whose  rooms  in  Chicago  were  visited, 
says,  in  one  of  its  prospectuses,  "  The  public-school-room  is  fast  being  transformed.     Pictures,  casts,  and 
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inrxpensivv  ceramics  plaoeii  a^rwi^'t  a  pkasiiu:  bw.-kjrvHiihi  *c  o-c-Kir  arv  m&kinf  it  !>.»<  x^Iy  Atlrftc(i«Y  Ami 
home-like,  but  are  c» >ntribaiiiu!  a  p«>teiit  culture  el»*«aeo:  whiv4i  h*s  here: : t\<^  Iven  Uckicbr^  iK  th<t*  art 
objects  pictures  are  undvubte^ily  thr  :u«.r^:  iiuj* "T:*!:!:.  fsjwrilly  i:.*:u:\^  ry  th-.*  HMLstor*.  which  aie  :j4iitabK» 
in  subjevt,  an*!  which  have  Uvn  reprnluce^i  by  s».«;r  art  pnx'^^ss  which  iusuresii  |.x!TO»neticy  <>l  ci4iHir  i* 

tone,  preserves  the  es(<ential  qualities  of  the  twisinals.  an»i  which  retKiefs  the  picttttvs  reiaiiwlv  inex- 

Ik 

The  li<t  of  pictures  whii4i  the  Pranaj  Ox  supplies  inciuiies  : — 

(a)  R^i»ro^urt%t»ni   in  /ar-.^imil"  of  jin*'st  car*»*n  /"A- /tiyr-.r;*ijk — Print   aK>ut    20  x  :?6  inches— Ci^iit  in 

America*  one  dollar.     Am^^nir  the  prints  are  such  subjects  as  the  Arch  of  Constantim\  the 
Egyptian  PyramiiK  Fighting  Temenure,  Sistine  Ma^iv^na.  St.  Mark's.  Venicw 

(b)  CaHiOH  Ari4sfo4  (size  aU»ut  1-  x  17  inches V. — Such   <uhj^vts  as  Christ  K^hv  IXvtKH^  ^IK^IIiivuiV 

and  the  CHd  Mill  (Ruys^iaeU— t^t4n  2  ilollar*. 
i^)  Carhou  Prints  (haviuir  the  effect  of  carbi»n  ph-.*t^>imiphsK — Print.  aKnit  IS  \  26  im^ht^  -  c^^t  in 

America,  five  dollars.     Anh»n.:   the  subiivts  are  Aur\»ni  tGui«io   Rcni^   Ansel   Hetids^  ^J^^ua 

RevnoldsK  Notn*  IXinie,  Paris  Venus  de  Mil«> 
('/)  Flatinr^rtiph^. — Print  ahi>ut  15  \  *J4  inches.— o*<t,  2|  to  5  dollars. 
{€)  Pfatino  Prints  (havinv:  the  effei't  t»f  the  platinum  photi»craph*i>. — Siix^  aln^ut  12  x  IT  incln^  -c\*t, 

one  dollar  and  a  quaiter.     Ani«.»ni:  th«»  subuvt>  are — Holy   Nii:ht  iCv^rn^^gioV^    Infant  *U»sus  ami 

8t.  John  i Rubens »,   Madonna  and  Cliild   vMurillv*',  Rembrandt's   Mother  vRt^iwbramltV,   Hv4y 

Familv  ( Van  Dvck ). 
{/)  Lory's   Platiw'  PrittU. — Size  aUmt    IS  x  22  indues — i\>^r.  C*  dollars.      Among  the  subHvts  an^ — 

Ploughing  (Rosa  B<»nheur»,   Rea<lini:  fnmi   Homer  (Alnui  Tadema\   Sir  Gala liad  i Wat tsV  Wolf 

Dog  (Potter). 

Discipline. — The  lady  teacher  prinlomiiuitt^s  in  Amerii'si,  s^mietiuu^s  in  chargv*  of  the  s^*lu*i^U  but  nK^re 
fret|uently  in  the  cajuicity  of  as'^istant.  Whenever  she  was  s<>en  she  wa>  doing  ht*r  >»ork  quietly  ami 
effectively.  In  New  York  she  is  jxiid  additional  stilary  if  the  class  under  her  charge*  i'^>ntain'<  40  jvr  ivnt. 
or  over  of  boys.  ( It  must  be  lx>me  in  mind  that  t^MHlui^ation  in  America  is  very  ginieral.^  Tlie  r^»asini  fi^r 
the  extra  emolument  is  .said  to  be  that  lady  teacher*  are  subjtx*te*l  to  a  greater  ph\*sical  and  mental  strain 
in  the  management  of  boys.  Tliis  belief  is  not  gt^neniK  and  indeetl  the  infi*re:uv  that  Wa^s  give  n\on^  tnmble 
in  the  class  than  girls  is  scarcely  comvt.  The  Commissioner  insjvcttni  many  sclux>ls  in  which  bi\vs  and 
girb  were  taught  toirether.  l)ut  saw  no  indicaition  of  the  Wvs  being  more  dithcult  to  nianagi*  than  the  girls. 
In  fact  the  general  liehaviour  and  attention  of  the  lx>ys  createii  quite  a  favourable  imprison.  Still»  then* 
mu.st  be  something  in  the  practice  of  New  York,  for  on  the  attention  of  one  hi^dmaster  Iving  i*alU>l  to  tin* 
splendid  work  one  of  his  lady  assistants  was  dinng,  he  n^plitxi  that  the  class  was  wearing  her  out,  Tlie 
cla88  w*as  compose<l  of  lx>ys,  everyone  of  whom,  if  apjiearances  ivunt,  lovt^l  his  tt>acher.  Tltey  hail  won 
the  badge  for  drill  under  her  command,  and  they  held  the  flag  for  gnvitt^t  n^larity  and  punctuality  of 
attendance  in  the  whole  school.  It  would  set»m  that  the  activitit*s  of  Ixn*  life  make  gn»*xt  demands  im 
the  energies  of  the  woman  teacher  devote<i  ti>  her  calling. 

Coi'j)oral  punishment  is  not  unknown  in  the  Americam  scIuh»1s,  even  when^  a  lady  i'^  the  princijviU 
but  it  is  judiciously  appli<*d.  In  a  school  of  (>CK>  pupils,  ninging  fnm\  7  to  10  or  11  yi^irs  of  ngi\  the 
mistrt'ss  in  charge  ^tatinl  that  her  corjH)ral  punishment  amounttni  to  alxnit  six  castas  in  a  nu»nth.  In  a 
Gnimmar  Schcx)),  in  which  l>ovs  and  irirls  attend  to  the  aj^i*  of  14  years,  the  ladv  in  chanjiMVsortiHl  b> 
corporal  punishment  in  extn»nie  castas  only,  aiul  the  state  of  her  scIuh>1  at  the  time  of  ins^nvtion  showtMl 
evidences  of  gtKKl  tmining.  The  discipliiie  in  American  scIum^Is  is  a  very  sjitisfactorv  featinx^  of  the  si»luH»l 
work.     It  is  not  (h'tlicult  to  obtain  Ixn-anst^  the  pupils  aiv  natuniUy  ijUnlient  and  eanu»st. 

A  g(MKl  test  of  olxMlience  was  given  during  «>ne  oi  the  wtvkly  practiivs  in  **  Fiiv  l>rill  '  by  pupils  in 
one  of  the  New  York  scho<jls,  at  the  afternm»n  dismissid.  The  si'luxil  is  a  thnn^stvUT  building  without  a 
playgi-ound,  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  populatinl  area,  with  houstvs  abutting  on  tvich  side.  Tlie  si*hiH>l  fiiv 
bell  rang,  and  in  three  minutes  1,500  children  had  filed  out  onlerly  thnnigh  the  two  wide  jwrtalH  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  building,  on  to  the  adjacent  ftH)tjviths,  Theiv  was  no  dismissal  with  military  pnx^ision 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  four  o'clock  near  any  State  Sch<H>l  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  childn*n  moved 
along  (juietly  and  promptly  till  they  reached  the  criKss  strivts,  when*  tluvH^  who  had  to  j^ss  over  did  st» 
under  the  sui)ervision  of  a  policeman  stati<meii  thei*e. 

Morals  and  3fan7iers. — The  Commissioner  was  calUni  ujxui  some  10  or  12  ymrs  Iwck  to  n»ply 
in  his  official  capacity  to  a  stiitement  that  the  Americans  wen»  in  advaniv  t)f  the  jxn^ple  of  New  Soutli 
Wales  in  the  pride  they  took  in  the  public  institutions  j>n>vidtHi  for  their  Ix^iefit.  It  waa  further  stated  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  enclose  flower  beds  in  the  public  ganlens  of  America  or  to  provide  rangi^rs  to  UH)k 
after  them,  and  that  neither  chikhvn  nor  adults  interfertnl  with  the  flowers  and  plants  plaecnl  thon»in  for 
the  pleasun;  of  the  citizens.  The  statements  are  largf»ly  true,  but  the  Americans  themselves  would  1h»  gliwl 
if  they  weiv  more  generally  so.  The  biid  habit  of  scribbling  on  walls,  which  unhappily  is  far  tixi  comnum 
in  New  South  Wales,  is  very  rai*e,  if  not  entirely  aKs<»nt  in  Americm  The  gardens  and  pirks  intendtni  ftn* 
the  benefit  of  all  are  frequently  unenclosed,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  are  not  inttM'fennl  with.  Our  pupils, 
we  have  to  admit,  ai-e  too  often  cautioned  for  the  offimct*  of  plucking  flowers  intendwl  t4>  delight  and  gratify 
the  public.  The  Commissioner  is  of  oj)inion  that  America  s  high  standani  in  this  n»sjHvt  is  due  to  a 
healthy  public  oj)inion  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  swond  place  t^>  the  s|H»cial  chamctt»r  i»f  tlu»  moral 
teaching  which  is  emphasised  by  the  school  authoritit»s  in  all  the  Stiites.  The  Hoanl  of  Education  for  the 
State  of  California,  in  the  1900  report,  says,  in  its  instructions  to  t4»»u*hers — "Good  manners  aiv  intimately 
connected  with  good  morals,  and  teachers  should  improve*  every  op|>ortunity  to  teach  civility  and  coui*tt»Hy. 
In  the  primary  schools  teachers  should  give  jwirticular  instruction  in  the  comnum  iniles  of  politi»ness.  The 
niannei*s  of  children  in  their  intercourse  with  sch(M>lmates  should  nveive  constant  attention.  No  t<*aelu»rs 
can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  moi-e  civil  or  moit»  courteous  than  they  show  themselves  to  lx\  In  dn»ss 
and  manner  they  must  be  what  they  would  havt»  their  pupils  lx»come." 

Among  its  golden  rules  the  Board  includes  the  following : — "  Strive  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  true 
politeness  in  all  your  dealings  and  associations  with  youth.  Remember  that  children  cannot  Ih^  properly 
educated  until  they  catch  th(*  charm  that  makes  the  gentleman  or  the  lady      Take  every  opportunity  of 
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moral  training.  Consider  that  it  is  better  to  make  children  good  than  clever.  Let  your  intercourse  with 
children  be  regulated  with  love.  Remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  loved  little  children  and  *  took  them  in 
His  arms  and  blessed  them.'  " 

The  splendid  buildings  of  the  High  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have  been  erected  about 
seven  years,  and  although  the  school  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  daily,  and  occupied 
by  scores  of  youths  in  Continuation  Classes  held  in  the  evening,  there  is  not  a  cut  in  any  part  of  the 
woodwork,  nor  a  scratch  on  the  walls.  The  public  men  of  Springfield  work  for  the  good  of  their  various 
public  institutions,  the  citizens  are  with  their  public  men,  the  School  Superintendent  is  universally 
respected,  and  his  teachers  support  him  thoroughly.  Education  there  is  on  a  high  plane,  and  the  pupils 
with  such  examples  before  them  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  school  teacher  is  a  great  factor  making 
for  moral  development  in  the  progressive  town  of  Springfield.  The  attention  of  the  headmaster  was 
directed  to  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  buildings  were  seen.  He  proudly  referred  to 
the  moral  tone  existing  in  the  school,  and  to  the  healthy  public  opinion  of  the  citizens,  as  an  explanation 
of  such  a  result. 

The  children's  method  of  treating  visitors  is  very  pleasing.  The  question  of  how  children  should 
act  towards  a  visitor  when  he  comes  into  a  school-room  has  often  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioner. There  is  no  special  instruction*  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  New  South  Wales  on  this  point 
and  so  each  teacher  adopts  the  method  he  thinks  best.  Some  of  our  teachers  prefer  to  receive 
visitors  without  the  participation  of  their  pupils,  performing  the  necessary  courtesies  themselves.  They 
probably  elect  to  act  in  this  manner  because  frequent  visits  mean  too  great  interruption  of  the  regular 
class  duties.  Other  teachers  allow  their  pupils  to  give  a  formal  reception  by  standing  up  on  a  word  of 
command.  In  some  schools  on  the  Continent  the  salubition  is  given  on  the  signal  of  a  lad  who  is  placed 
in  a  good  position  in  his  class-room  to  note  the  arrival  of  a  visitor.  In  America  the  salutation  is 
spontaneous.     The  pupils  stand  on  the  entrance  of  the  visitor,  and  if  he  is  accompanied  by  the  headmaster 

or  some  well-known  official  a  pleasant  "  Good  morning,  Mr. "  greets  the  ears  of  the  official.     The 

official  invariably  introduces  the  visitor  by  name  to  the  class,  and  without  any  further  hint  another  hearty 

salutation  is  expressed :    "  Good  morning,  Mr. ."     The  American  teacher  is  deserving  of  great 

credit  for  the  training  he  gives  his  pupils  in  politeness. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  splendid  ideals  of  moral  teaching  is  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  which 
is  systematically  cultivated  in  every  school.  Americans  have  been  credited  with  carrying  instruction  in 
this  subject  too  far,  but  nothing  seen  by  the  Commissioner  in  any  one  of  the  many  schools  visited  points 
to  this  conclusion.  Every  class-room  is  supplied  with  a  miniature  national  flag,  which  is  saluted 
occasionally.  Once  a  week  in  most  of  the  States  the  salute  is  accompanied  by  the  pledge  :  "  I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  people,  one  language,  one  flag." 

Civil  Government,  which  is  included  with  History,  is  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  America,  and  in  the  lessons  on  that  subject  the  significance  of  the  flag  and  the  pledge  is  made 
clear  to  the  pupils.  The  ceremony  of  saluting  the  flag  and  repeating  the  pledge  was  witnessed  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Western  States,  and  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  in  every  instance  the  action 
and  the  utterance  were  most  impressive. 

The  American  school  boy  is  intelligent,  earnest  and  self-reliant.  In  his  class-room  he  impresses 
one  with  a  though tfulness  beyond  his  years.  His  attitude  in  school,  both  in  the  day  and  evening  classes, 
gives  the  impression  that  he  feels  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste,  that  he  must  prepare  for  a  future  busy 
life,  that  education  is  a  good  equipment  for  the  work  of  that  life,  and  that,  while  good  positions  are  to 
be  had,  competition  for  them  is  always  keen. 

The  only  scriptural  instruction  given  is  that  which  takes  place  at  the  daily  opening  of  the  school, 
when  a  hymn  is  sung,  a  passage  from  the  Bible  read  by  the  head  teacher,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  recited 
by  the  whole  school. 

Classes  of  Schools. — The  Public  Schools  of  America  are  classified  under  tlu^ee  heads — Elementary, 
Grammar  and  High.  Kindergarten,  which  includes  no  direct  teaching  in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic, 
is  given  to  pupils  from  3  to  6  years  of  age.  On  completion  of  the  sixth  year  the  primary  course  commences 
in  the  Elementary  School.  The  complete  course  in  the  primary  schools  consists  generally  of  eight  grades, 
coinciding  as  a  rule  with  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  starting  at  the  age  of  6. 

Elementary  School — 6  to  10  years — Gi-ades  1  to  4. 

Grammar  School — 11  to  14  years — Grades  5  to  8. 

Curriculum. — The  hours  of  attendance  in  the  primary  schools  of  America  are  usually  from  9  to  12 
in  the  morning,  and  from  1.30  to  3.30  in  the  afternoon  on  five  days  in  the  week. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  important  features  of  the  class  work  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 

Reading  is  taught  to  beginners  on  much  the  same  principle  as  seen  in  our  own  infant  schools,  that 
is,  phonetically  ;  but,  judging  from  pictorial  representations  and  short  sentences  and  words  in  connection 
with  these  pictures,  it  is  clear  that  the  blackboard  is  much  used  by  the  American  teacher  in  tearching  this 
subject.  The  reading  lesson  of  one  of  the  junior  classes  was  listened  to.  On  one  of  the  slate  panels  there 
was  a  picture  in  coloured  chalks  of  a  little  girl  with  her  doll.  On  another  panel  were  such  sentences  as — 
"  This  little  girl  has  a  doll,"  "The  name  of  the  girl  is  Daisy,"  "  It  is  a  pretty  doll."  Round  the  room  the 
important  words  occurring  in  the  lesson,  as  "little,"  "girl,"  "Daisy,"  "name,"  "pretty,"  were  written  in  several 
places.  The  portion  of  the  lesson  heard  was  actually  revision  of  a  lesson  which  had  just  been  given.  With 
the  picture  still  present  and  the  sentences  and  words  still  on  the  board,  the  children  wei-e  called  upon  in 
turn  to  read  the  sentences  or  pronounce  the  words.  The  results  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  reading 
lesson  by  this  lady  is  always  centred  round  some  little  story  which  she  illustrates  by  a  well  executed 
picture.  The  important  words  used  in  the  verbal  dtNscription  are  retained  on  the  board  for  some  days,  and 
frequently  revised  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Reading  and  recitation  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  schools  are  generally  good.  The  nasal 
twang  so  commonly  heard  among  American  tourists  is  rarely  met  with  in  their  schools. 

Very  intelligent  reading  was  heard  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  an  ungraded  school.  This  class  of 
school  exists  in  the  immigrant  quarters  of  several  large  American  cities,  and  as  the  children  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  English  language  when  they  enter  the  school,  very  litle  else  is  done  in  the  first  two  or  three 
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years  besides  making  them  acquainted  with  the  new  tongue.  Unlike  the  American  schools  generally, 
where  co^ucation  of  the  sexes  obtains,  this  particular  school  is  set  apart  for  girls.  There  is  not  an 
American-bom  girl,  or,  as  the  head-master  put  it,  a  *^  Plymouth  Rock/'  in  the  school.  They  are  natives 
of  Southern  Europe,  from  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Portugal  chiefly. 

The  reading  lesson  was  intently  watched  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes.  In  the  lowest 
classes  pupils  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  were  bravely  attempting  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  new 
language  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  patient  of  teachers.  These  were  children 
of  the  latest  arrivals.  In  the  senior  class,  consisting  of  pupils  who  had  gone  through  the  eight  years' 
course,  the  reading  was  excellent  The  naturally  soft  pure  tone,  the  intelligent  expression,  and  the  pleasant 
modulation,  were  combined  in  a  charming  result.  A  supplementary  reader,  usually  one  of  the  standard 
authors,  is  used  in  this  advanced  class,  and  the  pupils  are  trained,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  lesson,  to  stand 
up  in  their  class  and  give  a  description  of  the  scenes  and  personages  occurring  in  the  book  read. 

Geography  is  taught  with  the  aid  of  illustrated  text-books  which  pupils  use  in  their  class.  These 
text-books  are  only  aids  to  the  lesson,  and  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  teacher's  oral  matter.  The  text- 
books seen  here  and  in  other  countries  give  pupils,  by  means  of  the  illustrations  and  letterpress,  very  good 
ideas  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  perfunctory 
teacher,  who  would  consider  preparation  unnecessary,  would  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  lesson. 

Greography  is  closely  related  to  Nature  study,  and  the  impressions  that  the  pupil  gains  from  his 
surroundings  are  his  first  steps  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Tlie  following  scheme  is  adopted  in 
the  schools  of  San  Francisco  it — 

First  Grade. — Observation  Lessons. 

Posiiion, — Placing  of  objects  with  regard  to  a  fixed  object. 

Measuring, — Inch,  foot,  yai-d,  correlating  with  arithmetic.     Measuring  objects  in  school,  and  in 

space.     Measuring  instruments  under  the  children's  eyes. 
Direction. — Cardinal  points. — Large  aiTow  on  the  floor  to  show  them — similar  construction  in  the 

playground.     Direction  of  buildings  and  places  with  regard  to  the  school. 
Simple  Talks, — About  simple  things  on  the  earth — in  connection  with  the  story  of  Hiawatha — 

pupils  observing  and  asking  questions  about  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
Concrete  Work. — Sand-board  illustrations  in  school  and  playground,  blocks  of  wood,  and  sand 

representing  building  <fec.,  spoken  of  in  lessons. 

Second  Grade. — Observation  Lessons. 

Schoolroom, — Its  geography.     Cardinal  points,  <kc. 

Measuring. — General  comparisons.  Height  of  door,  wall,  width  and  length  of  school — correlating 
with  arithmetic. 

City. — Ground-plan  on  sand-board  or  out  in  the  playground  of  school  and  its  precincts.  Develop 
idea  of  a  city,  locating  some  well-known  public  buildings  and  suburbs. 

Simple  talks  on  Land  and  Wat^r. — Short  simple  talks  on  rock  and  soil  found  in  neighbourhood  of 
school.  Simple  talks  about  tram-lines  and  their  termini,  using  the  sand  model  ali*eady  con- 
structed, about  the  harbour  and  the  ferry.  Boats  and  their  termini.  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
his  island  life  explained. 

Concrete  Work. — Modelling  hills,  mountains. 

Third  Grade. 

Study  of  the  Locality. — Relief  map  of  the  surrounding  region — natural  features — using  sand — 
similar  map  on  blackboard — relief  shown  by  shading.  Side  by  side  with  this  map,  a  map  of 
the  country.  Children's  knowledge  gained  by  travel  on  train  or  ferry  boat  utilised — routes 
and  cities  marked  in  coloured  chalks.  Conversation  with  pupils  on  points  of  geographical 
interest.     Correlate  History  with  Geography. 

Study  of  Natural  Features. — This  leads  up  to  study  of  the  principal  natural  features,  and  if  pupils 
live  in  a  seaport  town  they  have  many  illustrations  of  the  principal  geographical  types. 
Simple  technical  terms  introduced.  Concrete  study  so  far.  Children  know  chief  land  and 
ocean  divisions,  the  effect  of  rain  on  a  slope,  the  sources,  courses,  and  mouths  of  rivers. 

Conversatvms  on  City  and  Commercial  Life.     Differences  between  a  city,  a  village,  and  the 
country.     Kinds  of  occupation,  life,  and  commerce  in  each.     Interchange  of  products  between  . 
city  and  country.    Interdependence  of  modem  life,  and  how  the  work  of  each  one  influences 
the  lives  of  many  others.    Building  of  a  house  as  a  type  of  the  union  of  country  products  with  * 
city  labour.     (If  practicable  take  the  class  to  the  building.)     Exports  and  imports  from  the 
city  or  place  where  school  is  located.     Parks,  churches,  schools,  libraries,  police,  city  halL 

Pictures  and  Maps. — Pictures  in  this  grade — idea  of  scale,  very  general  only,  as  applied   to  , 
drawing  a  map  of  the  schoolroom.     Teachers'  maps,  approximately  accurate,  drawn  on 
blackboard,  of  surrounding  places  familiar  to  the  children.     All  teaching  so  £eu*  oral  and 
concrete. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Stato  elementary  geography  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  Mapping  on  the  blackboard  frequent. 
Globe  introduced  to  give  good  general  ideas.  Talks  with  pupils  about  climate  ■  and  life  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  races  and  government.  Pictorial  illustrations  freely  used  in 
this  grade.  Books  of  travel  and  various  series  of  geographical  readers  brought  under 
pupils'  notice.  Relief  maps,  on  a  larger  scale,  using  sand-board,  coloured  crayons,  and  the 
same  scale,  constructed  in  presence  of  pupils — children  now  acquainted  with  meteorological 
maps.  Time  of  journeys  of  trains  to  nearest  important  places  noted  and  marked  in  red 
chalk.  Geographical  scrap-books  introduced.  This  information  supplemented  by  a  map  study 
of  (a)  climate  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State ;  (6)  rainfall  or  snowfall  in  different  parts  of 
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the  State ,  (c)  chief  draiaage  systems  of  the  State ;  (d)  occupations  of  the  people ;  (e)  density 
of  pbpulation.     The  shipping  news  in  the  daily  papers  explained.     Topical  study  of  the' 
productions  of  the  State   made.     Pupils'  visits  and  experiences  given  in  writing.     Inter- 
change of  products  and  interdependence  of  modern  life  emphasised.     Political  geography  as 
in  text-book  read   by  teachers  and  pupils.     Correlated  with   history.      Up  to  this  point' 

r  nothing,  except  in  a  very  general  sense,    outside   the  State  in  which   the   child   resides 

,  taught. 

Fifth  Gbadb. 

FaU  Term, — The  earth  and  its  motions.  General  study  of  North  America  from  the  State 
elementary  geography.  Construction  of  a  model  of  the  continent  and  relief  maps.  Study 
in  connection  with  slopes  of  watersheds,  land-slopes,  drainage  basins,  harbours,  agri- 
cultural and  auriferous  areas,  sites  for  manufacturing  centres,  interdependence  betweeQ 
various  centres,  and  transportation  facilities,  distributing  centres.  Location  of  capitals  and 
important  cities  on  a  map.  Introduction  of  a  production  map  showing  distribution  of  chief 
products.  Conversational  lessons  and  pupils*  oral  explanations  of  their  experiences.  Sup- 
plementary lessons  from  publications  of  the  industries  of  the  Continent. 

Spring  Term, — State  elementary  geography.  Reading  the  book  and  answering  map  questions, 
from  the  open  map.  General  study  of  Grand  Divisions  of  the  earth.  Map  interpretation, 
relief  maps  and  models.  Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  as  determined  by  the 
geography.  Commercial  interdependence  with  the  world.  Comparison  of  climate.  Mode 
of  life  of  the  people,  education,  means  of  communication  ;  forms  of  government.  Names 
and  locations  of  a  few  of  the  principal  countries,  cities,  and  physical  features  of  each  Grand 
Division.     The  early  navigators,  correlating  with  history. 

Sixth  Grade. 

The  State  advanced  geography  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.     Subjects  :    Rotunity  of  the  earth  and 
proofs,  early  voyages,  motions  of  the  earth,  latitude  and  longitude,  continent  of  North  America 
in  detail,  progressive  outline  map  by  each  pupil,  relief  map  by  teacher,  drainage,  climate, 
political  divisions,  production  and  industry  map.     Conversations  on  transportation  facilities, 
;,  products,  fruit  regions,  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  fishing  industry,  mining,  lumber 

industry. 

Seventh  Grade. 

FaU  Term. — Study  of  Canada,  Central  Amcnca,  West  Indies,  Soutli  America,  Eurasia,  and  West 
Eurasia  or  Europe.  State  advanced  geography.  Names  and  locations  of  capitals  and  a  few 
of  the  really  impoi*tant  cities  of  each  country,  with  points  of  interest.  More  important 
natural  features.  Important  rivers  and  their  commercial  significance.  The  reason  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  from  a  study  of  the  map.  Conditions  and  customs  of 
the  people.  Geographical  scrap-books  for  each  country.  Rough  outline  maps  by  each  pupil. 
Routes  of  vessels.     ExtractSs  from  shipping  columns  of  daily  papers. 

Spring  l^erm, — State  advanced  geography  :    The  British  Isles,  South-Westem  Europe,  Turkey 
South-Eastem  Eurasia,  Japan,  Africa,  and  Oceania. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  both  Geography  and  Nature  study  ;  clear-cut  pictures  great  aid 
in  this  branch.  Subjects  :  The  eartii  in  space ;  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  mountains,  eartluiuakes,  and  volcanoes ;  rivers,  ghiciers,  lakes, 
oceans ;  erosion  and  sedimentation ;  climate ;  winds,  air-currenta,  wc^ither  maps ;  rain, 
snow,  &c. ;  waves,  tides,  currents  in  the  ocean  ;  distribution  of  animals  and  plants ;  mankind 
on  the  earth. 

Arithmetic, — The  Board  of  Education  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
Qalifornia,  in  its  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic  gives  its  teachei-s  some  very  practical  suggestions. 

In  the  youngest  classes  "the  serial  and  ratio  idea,  counting?  and  measuring,  should  go  hand-in-hand. 
Some  things,  as  four  marbles  or  six  boys,  must  be  counted ;  other  things,  as  the  length  of  a  leaf  or  the 

width  of  a  board,  must  be  measured Numerical  ideas  are  ideas  of  the  relations  of  quantities  or 

magnitudes,  and  must  be  taught  through  a  comparison  of  thein.  The  child  must  be  taught  fii-st  the  idea 
o{  greater  or  less,  which  involves  addition  and  subtraction  ;  then  the  idea  of  how  many  times  greater  or 
lete,  which  involves  multiplication,  division,  and  fractions ;  iissuming  any  quantity  as  a  basis  involves  the 
pHnciple  of  ratio  and  proportion.  ...  It  clearly  follows  that  numerical  ideas  are  best  developed  by 
using  objects  that  can  be  measured,  and  by  actually  measuring  them.  Even  in  counting,  the  fixed  unit 
plan — that  is,  counting  only  by  single  things  or  objects — should  be  avoided.  ...  In  teaching  let  the 
teacher  make  liberal  use  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  having  difiFerent  sizes  in  exact  relation  to  one  another, 

atid  of  actual  measurings,  as  with  the  foot  rule,  six-inch  rule,  pint  measure,  quart  measure,  &c 

Throughout  the  course  there  should  be  frequent  short  mental  drills Throughout  the  work, 

teachers  should  give  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of  practical  problems  which  will  apply,  the 
principles  learned.  Many  of  tliese  should  be  solved  mcntalli/.  In  giving  such  problems,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  go  beyond  the  common  experiences  of  the  class.  The  home  and  outdoor  life  of  the  children  and 
city  life  of  San  Francisco  offer  the  best  of  opportunities  for  arithmetical  work.  .  .  .  Teachers  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground,  or  to  solve  too  many  problems.  To  secure  the 
ability  to  do  careful,  continuous  thinking  should  be  the  aim  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Teachers  should  also 
not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  too  difficult  problems.  The  basis  of  good  arithmetical  work  lies 
in  the  accurate  and  rapid  use  of  the  four  fundamental  operations,  both  with  whole  numbers  and  fractions, 
and  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  the  fundamentals  can  be  obtained  better  by  drill  with  small 
numbers  than  with  large.'' 

The 
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The  Board  lays  down  in  very  plain  terms  what  it  expects  from  supervisors,  teachers  and^  pupils, 
wheti  five  years  of  the  course  have  been  run.  "  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  a  result  of  this  year's  trow' 
(the  fifth  year,  pupils  about  the  age  of  11),  there  shall  be  accuracy  and  reasonable  rapidity  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations,  as  applied  to  small  common  and  decimal  fiuctions,  and  thinking  ability,  as 
expressed  in  the  power  to  give  an  oral  analysis  of  such  simple  problems.  No  difficult  problems  or  methods 
of  solution  will  be  expected.  What  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  drill  on  a  few  fundamental  operations,  using 
only  such  problems  as  pupils  can  handle  readily." 

Grammar, — In  teaching  grammar  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  it  was  noticed  that  very  littk$ 
time  was  given  in  the  daily  routine  to  parsing,  but  that  much  attention  was  bestowed  on  composition  and 
analysis.  In  the  schools  of  the  United  States  a  great  point  is  made,  especially  in  the  earliest  sti^ges,  of* 
using  correct  forms  of  speech.  The  teachers  are  urged  to  "  eradicate  common  errors  and  to  guard  the 
(;hildrcn  against  the  contagion  of  bad  example."  They  arc  cautioned  against  putting  before  their  pupils 
epcamples  of  false  syntax  to  correct.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  school  the  danger  of  too  great  mechanical i 
teaching  of  the  subject  is  thus  referred  to: — "Grammar,  as  the  subject  is  usually  taught,  is  a  piece  of  logic^ 
and  makes  little  appeal,  except  to  the  mature  mind,  and  a  prolonged  grind  on  it  alone  is  not  likely  to  develop 
either  ease  or  accuracy  in  the  use  of  one's  native  tongue  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  pupils  ignorant  of  parts 
of  speech,  parsing  or  analysis,  are  able  to  use  good  English  and  give  an  intelligent  reason  for  doing  so,  if 
they  have  good  training  in  its  use." 

Object  Lessons,  taught  in  connection  with  Nature  study,  are  strong  features  of  the  class  work  io 
American  schools.  As  each  teacher  is  provided  with  a  separate  class-room  in  which  to  carry  on  her  work 
she  is  able,  with  the  co-operatiun  of  her  pupib,  to  mark  out  a  certain  line  of  study  and  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary concrete  examples.  On  entering  a  class-room  in  an  American  school  one  is  struck  with  the  brightness, 
the  cheerfulness,  of  everything  in  the  room,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  there  is  not  something  to  show  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  for  some  Nature  study — e.cf.^  a  collection  of  twigs  to  teach  something  of  the  buds  ; 
the  window  garden,  in  which  the  children  will  take  an  interest  in  preparing  the  soil,  planting  the  seeds 
watering  them  ;  planting  similar  seeds  in  a  wet  sponge  so  that  the  development  of  rootlets,  fete,  may  be 
watched  ;  collections  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Liitin  are  not  include<l  among  the  primary  subjects,  but  a  modem  language  is 
taken  in  some  schools.  ^Manual  Training  and  Drawing  are  S3'stematically  taught.  Specialisation  does  not 
take  place  until  the  Grammar  School  course  is  complctcni  . 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Public  Schools  of  Toronto,  Canada. 


[J.    W.  TURNER  ] 


Schools  and  School  Methods, — The  Public  School  in  Church-street,  Toronto,  among  others,  was 
visited  in  company  with  Inspector  Hughes,  and  the  teacher's  usual  work  was  watched  with  considerable 
pleasure.  The  relations  existing  between  inspector  and  teacher  and  between  inspector  and  pupils  were 
very  pleasing.  It  did  not  take  long  to  understand  the  good  feeling  between  the  former,  lldutual  trust 
was  apparent.  There  was  no  assumption  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  or  sign  of  subordination  on  the 
other.  Two  friends  had  met,  one  happened  to  be  the  inspector,  the  other  the  teacher,  and  each  respected 
the  other's  position.  The  spontaneous  welcome  given  to  the  inspector  by  the  50  little  ones  assembled  in 
the  chiss  room  showed  the  relationship  existing  between  Inspector  and  pupils.  The  visitor  was  introduced 
and  received  a  cordial  greeting  too.  This  phase  of  good  manners  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  as  a  fine 
trait  in  both  American  and  Canadian  sch(X)ls. 

Singing  was  the  subject  set  down  on  the  time-table,  and  the  little  folks,  about  9  or  10  years  of  age, 
were  to  be  exercised  in  intervals  from  Curwen  s  Modulator,  and  in  voice  production.  The  Commissioner 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the  true  spiritual  feeling  and  the  great  sympathy  manifested  by  the  lady 
teacher.  Christmas  was  just  past  and  as  an  introduction  she  made  a  loving  Httle  address  to  her  care, 
stating  that  she  had  hearcl  that  Santa  Claus  had  made  them  all  very  happy  during  the  glad  season. 
Holidays,  she  said,  are  occasions  for  happiness,  and  school  is  a  place  where  happiness  can  be  found.  Then 
she  asked  her  little  ones  to  show  their  happy  feelings  and  use  the  sweet  voices  that  God  had  given  them. 
And  in  this  manner  this  tojicher  reached  the  hearts  of  her  little  children.  What  a  response  she  received 
to  her  sweet  appeal !  The  singing  was  beautiful.  The  tones  were  pure  and  soft.  The  scale  was  sung  to 
various  syllables  for  proper  voice  profhiction.  The  intervals,  which  introduced  the  "  Old  Hundredth  ^^ 
hymn,  were  sung  from  manual  signs  and  also  from  the  Modulator.  Tlie  whole  effect  was  characterised  by 
cheerfulness,  brightness,  and  earnestness.  This  young  teiicher,  with  many  other  Avomen  seen  in  American 
t^chools,  had  caught  the  true  teaching  spirit  and  realised  some  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  teacher's  calling. 

The  Comniissi(>ners  are  inclined  to  the  opinicm  that  women  with  these  (|ualifications  would  prove 
valuable  assistants  in  charge  cf  the  lower  classes  in  our  ov/n  boys'  schools. 

Cadet 
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Cadet  Corps, — One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  public  schools  of  Canada  is  the  Cadet 
Corps,  numbering  1700,  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  lads  are  uniformed  by  private  enterprise,  drilled  by 
military  instructors,  and  commanded  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Cadet  movement  in  primary  schools 
is  not  known  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  (although  some  of  England's  military  men  have  made  public 
reference  to  the  great  necessity  for  early  military  training),  or  the  United  States,  but  seems  to  make  fair 
progress  in  Canada  and  Australia.  The  only  Cadet  Corps  seen  on  the  Continent  was  attached  to  a  primary 
school  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  A  well-kept  armoury  in  that  school,  which  was  inspected,  contains  a  fine 
little  weapon  for  target  practice.  There  are  good  rifle  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  large  towns  in 
Switzerland,  which  are  used  both  by  the  regular  forces  and  the  school  boys. 

The  Cadet  system  in  Toronto  is  very  popular  with  the  citizens  and  military  authorities,  who  see  in  it 
a  benefit  to  the  llUls  physically  and  morally,  and  a  good  training  for  the  future  soldiers  of  the  Dominion. 

Buildings. — The  Canadian  schools  vary  in  size  from  structures  of  two  rooms  on  a  ground  floor  to 
eighteen  rooms  in  a  building  of  three  stories,  and  each  room  is  separate.  The  schools  are  built  of  brick  on 
a  uniform  plan.  The  architecture  in  the  Toronto  buildings  is  simple  but  attractive,  and  the  rooms  are  lofty, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  heated  by  means  of  currents  of  warm  air  ascending  from  the  basement, 
where  the  fires  are  placed,  through  ventilating  shafts  between  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  A  screen  about  8  feet 
high  is  placed  near  the  entrance  end  of  each  class-room  to  provide  a  recess  for  hats,  cloaks,  etc.  This 
arrangement  is  not  in  accordance  with  hygienic  conditions  obtaining  in  the  schools  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany  and  many  other  parts,  but  the  architect  defended  it  by  saying  that  the  hats  and  coats  did 
not  render  th  i  ooms  unpleasant.  The  door  of  each  class-room  opens  outward,  and  is  so  placed  and  hung 
that  the  teacher  may  engage  in  conversation  with  a  parent  or  other  person  who  may  wish  to  interview 
him,  without  distracting  the  pupils*  attention,  at  the  same  time  that  he  can  fully  supervise  his  class.  The 
desks  are  either  simple  or  dual  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  Canadian  desks  which  may  be  seen  in  a  few  of  the 
large  schools  in  Sydney.  Some  of  the  desks  and  seats  are  fixed,  but  a  wise  provision  is  made  in  every 
room  for  a  sufficient  number  of  adjustable  single  desks  and  seats  in  the  interests  of  chiloren  who  are 
above  or  below  the  average  physical  development.  Such  an  arrangement  detracts  from  the  orderly 
appearance  of  a  room,  but  this  is  a  very  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
pupils.  The  necessary  conveniences  for  the  pupils  are  situated  in  the  basement.  In  such  a  severe  climate 
as  Canada  experiences  in  the  winter  months  there  would  be  a  positive  danger  to  health  in  exposing  the 
children  from  an  indoor  temperature  of  about  60'  or  70**  to  that  of  an  outdoor  temperature  of  some  degrees 
below  freezing  point. 

A  fairly  large  portion  of  the  playground  in  city  schools  in  Canada  is  boarded.  Flower  beds  are 
generally  laid  out  near  the  fences  which  enclose  the  schools,  and  for  a  good  sized  space  immediately  round 
the  school  buildings  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  floored  with  stout  pine  planks,  ten  inches  in  width  and  of 
uniform  length,  resting  on  cross  planks.  When  the  planks  wear,  which  they  usually  do  at  the  ends  or 
edges,  the  portion  worn  is  cut  out  and  a  new  piece  inserted.  The  school  architect  in  Toronto  is  of  opinion 
that  for  Canada,  timber  as  a  surface  for  playgrounds  wears  best  and  is  safer  than  asphalt  or  gravel,  while 
equally  hygienic.  He  also  says,  that  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  suitable  timber  procurable  in  the  country 
the  cost  of  laying  down  this  kind  of  floor  is  very  small  comparatively. 

The  Newsboys'  School,  Toronto. — This  school  is  a  unique  institution.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  City  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  is  attended  by  about  eighty  boys,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  selling 
newspapers.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  sell  newspapers  in  the  streets  of  Toronto  without  a  license,  and  no 
boy  of  school  age  can  obtain  a  license  unless  he  attends  the  Newsboys*  School  or  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  A  lady  teacher  is  in  charge,  and  the  curriculum  is  a  very  much  modified  form  of  the 
elementary  school  syllabus.  The  pupils  attending  are  compelled  to  spend  not  less  than  two  consecutive 
hours  daily  in  the  School,  and  are  allowed  the  option  of  choosing  the  time  for  study,  so  as  not  to  clash 
with  their  business  arranfi;ements  outside.  Heading,  writing,  composition,  and  arithmetic — practical 
examples  helping  them  in  their  little  money  transactions  and  mental  operations — receive  most  attention. 
Letter-writing  is  well  taught.  Time  is  also  found  for  a  little  manual  training  in  wood-work.  Most  of 
the  newsboys  attend  in  the  forenoon,  the  shoeblacks  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys,  in  nearly  every  case, 
help  to  support  widowed  mothers.  The  working  of  this  school  was  carefully  watched.  Considerable 
freedom  is  allowed,  yet  nothing  approaching  the  slightest  disorder  was  noticed.  Love  is  the  ruling 
principle  in  the  management,  and  earnestness,  attention,  and  general  good  conduct  are  the  results.  It  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  City  Inspector  is  proud  of  this  institution.  A  similar  school,  conducted 
on  similar  lines,  is  wanted  in  Sydney.     The  form  of  license  is  as  follows  : — 

POLICE  DEPARTxMENT,  CITY  OF  TORONTO. 

License  for  Bootblacks,  Vendors  of  Newspapers  and  Sscall  Wares. 

This  Licontio  is  issued  to  ,  aged  ,  living  at  ,  sabject  to  the  conditions  printed  hereon. 

Reoommended,  Approved, 

(Signed)        D.  ARCHIBALD,  (Signed)        H.  J.  GRASETT, 

Staff  Inspector.  Chief  Constable. 

No.  110.  Date. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Children  engaged  as  Bootblacks,  Vendors  of  Newspapers  and  Small  Wares. 

let.    No  license  shill  be  issued  to  any  child  under  8  years  of  ago. 

2nd.  All  applications  for  license  shall  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Staff  lospootor  by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  nearest 
friend,  accompanied  by  the  applicant ;  and  every  child  licensed  shall  attend  school  not  less  than  two  hours  each  day  during 
the  school  year. 

3rd.  Every  child  so  licensed  shall  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  the  license  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  police, 
and  the  same  shall  not  be  transferred,  exchanged,  borrowed,  or  lent,  under  the  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  said  license. 

4  th.    Every  license  shall  extend  to  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  issued. 

5th.  Every  child  so  licensed  may  be  required  to  reside  with  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  in  lodgings  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Staff-Inspector, 

6th.  Licenses  will  be  issued  withoat  charge ;  but  if  the  license  be  not  forthcoming  when  required  it  will  not  be 
replaced  except  on  payment  of  25  cents. 

Time-tables 


Time-tables  of  Higher  Grade  ScUool,  England;  Upper  Primary  Schools,  France; 
Superior  Public  Schools,  New  South  Wales. 

Chapter  XIV  concludes  the  section  of  thin  ficport  dcvntoii  to  ft  description  of  Primnry  School 
Systems.  In  order  to  nllow  of  eumparisoDS  bettveon  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  other  countries  and 
our  own  the  Time-tables  of  the  Higher  Urade  School,  leede  (England),  the  Upper  Primary  Schools  of 
FrtDCe,  end  of  three  of  the  Superior  Schools  of  this  t-tatc,  ore  subjoined : — 

SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE,  HIOHER  Olt.iDE  SCHOOL.  LEEDS. 

ToiAi.  NcuDER  OF  HooBS  pt:u  Week. 
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8YK0FSIS  OF  TIME-TABLK— XJFPKH  FBIMART  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 


Tabli  oy  Hovia  Bbtotbd  to  sack  Srajncr  fbb  Wbbx. 


8a^«cti  oi  Infltniotkm 


Xinister  of  Public  Instruction^ 
Upper  Primary  Schooli. 


laatnaotioii. 


in     in 

Tear.   Year.  Year. 


1 


Mmlfl 


French 


Sikoiy  And  Cirio  iDstrootioD 


OMgnphy 


Modem  LftDgoBgef 


If w'^inttWi  I 


Book-keeping 


Fhjdoi  tnd  Chemif try 


8 


2 


Naionl  Hiitory  and  Hjgieno 


and  Hortkniltare 


Common  Lew,  Political  or 
Induftrial  Eoonomj 


Drawing  and  Modelling 


Mannal      or     Agrionltural 
Work  


Gjmnaetici 


Singing 


3 


2 


Honn  apportioned  according 
to  toe  needa  of  the  work.. 


Total 


8 


2 


8 


2 


80 


80 


Acrionltnral 
Section. 


2 


2 


8 


8 


2 


n 


80 


ni 

Year. 


Commercial 
Section. 


n 


in 

Year. 


Indnetriai 
Section. 


n      ni 


2 


••• 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8 


U 


6 


2 


••• 


2 


2         2 


2 


2 


8 


8^ 


80 
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2 


8 


2 


2 


8 


2    i    2 


•••        ... 


2^ 


U 


2 


^k 
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2 


2 


80       80 


8^ 


80 


8 


2 


2 


...        ... 


^k 


6 


2 


2i 


80 


8 
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Xiaiater  of  Commerce— 
Practical  Schools. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  TIME-TABLE,  MODEL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  (BOYS),  PORT-STREET,  SYDNEY, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Snbjecto— 


Univertity 

Senior 
Examina- 
tion 
ClaM. 


PnbUo 
Serrice 
Examina- 
tion 
Clan. 


ICatriculation  ClasMs— 
UniTenity  Junior  Examination. 


8D 


5C 


SB 


5A 


Modem  Claaeee— 
Universitj  Junior  Examination. 


5D 


80 


5B 


5A 


liMtn 


French* 


EDgUsli* 


BMorj 


Arithmeiio 


Algebra, 


Geometry 


Geography 


Trigonon&etry 


Mechanies' 


Geology 


fioora  per  week 


Frlois  anid  Letter- wriiiDg  ... 


h.    m. 
6      0 


8    50 


2    80 


6    40 


1     40 


2    25 


1    45 


2    85 


3    20 


28    45 


h.    m. 

h.    in. 

h«    xri. 

h. 

in. 

h.    ID. 

h.    ID. 

7    40 

7      0 

8 

50 

8    45 

2    85 

0    25 

6    80 

5 

85 

4    15 

6    20 

4    40 

2    20 

2    45 

4 

45 

6      0 

2    40 

4    20 

2    80 

2    80 

8 

0 

8    80 

2    80 

8    SO 

3    20 

8    20 

4 

85 

4      0 

8    50 

8    85 

8    15 

3    20 

8 

0 

4    15 

4    15 

2    15 

3    15 

3     20 

8 

0 

4      0 

4    60 

3    25 

•••••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•••••• 

8   fiO 

m 

2    40 

1  • 

•• 

•  •• 
1 

•  •« 

■ 

-• 
i 

3      5 

•  •  • 

• .  • 



2    80 

»»• 

8    20 

..'.... 

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

28    45 

23    45 

28    45 

28 

45 

2S    45 

23    45 

h.    in. 


6      0 


2    80 


2    15 


4    80 


6      0 


6      0 


8    80 


•••  •  •  • 


h.    m. 


28    46 


5    45 


8      0 


4    80 


4    15 


8    30 


4    15 


8    80 


•••.••• 


28    46 


idAifa 


h.    m. 


3    45 


8    66^ 


4      0 


4    86 


4    10 


4    10^ 


4    10. 


•••••• 


89<"4i^ 


1  Ancient  and  Modem  for  Senior  Clase— English  History  only  for  other  classes. 

s  Includes  Composition  and  Dictation 

'  Includes  French  Conyersation. 

4  Trigonometrj  and  Mechanics  are  taken  in  Public  Sernce  Class  only  by  those  preparing  for  Profesdonal  work. 

A  Qeology  is  altematire  to  English  author. 


UNIVERSITY  SENIOR  EXAMINATION  CLASS— GENERAL  TIBCE-TABLE  (BOYS). 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

V                                        1            ■  •      .  .  . 

Thursday. 

■  *             •  ■ 

Friday. 

9  to9'55a.m 

Trigonometry. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Mechanics. 

9-55  to  10-50  a.in.... 

Latin.    . . . 

Latin. 

Recess  for 

Algebra, 
ten  minntes. 

English. 

I/atiB. 

11  to  11*45  a.m.  ... 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

European  History. 

Kechanios.  • 

Algebra. 

11*46  to  1230  p.m.. 

French. 

English. 

Recess  1 

French, 
or  Dinner. 

French. 

Eoropean  History, 

1*80  to  2  20  p.m. ... 

European  History. 

Arithmetic. 

Mechanics. 

Geometry. 

French. 

2-20  to  3-10  p.m. ... 

Fren-jh. 

Greek  History. 

English  Literature. 

Roman  Hist  ry. 

Trigonometry. 

9*10to4p.m 

Roman  History. 

Mechanics. 

Trigonomotrj. 

Arithmetic. 

Q-reek  History. 

Wl 


PUBLIC  SEBYIPV  BXildNATIOir  CLASS— aBNBBAL  IIMB-TABLB  (BOYS). 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesd^. 

Thursday. 

Friday 

9io965   

r       Algebra. 
\  Trigonometry. 

} 

Algebra. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

ICeniiiralioii* 

9*66  to  10-46 

English 
Compoeition. 

} 

Fvkis  Writing. 

r       Hiftory. 
\      Hechaniof. 

} 

History. 

{ 

Hiilioyy. 
lleolyuDiice. 

Haces«. 

11  to  11*56   

History. 
French. 

History.                '              T)iAbtfn<in 

Trigonometry. 

r        English        1 
\    OompoiiUon.    J 

Geography. 
Geometry. 

11-66  to  12-80  

{ 

} 

Freoclf. 

French. 

lUoets. 

1-80  to  290  

Arithmetic. 

Geometry.         {     Letter-writing. 

Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 

S-20tot-10  

Geography. 

Geography.        i          Algebra. 

Geography. 

{ 

Frenph. 
Trigonoqietij. 

8-10to4  

Geology. 
English. 

\  I^SS:   ]'     ?~i?«y- 

} 

Pr6ciB-writing. 

{ 

Geology. 

1                              JJi.HJl.MH.                             * 

C      Ifechanics.     J 

JCnglub. 

1 

Sngluih. 

Trigonometry  and  Mechanics  arc  taken  by  pupils  studying  for  the  Professional  Diyision. 
Geology  and  English  are  altematiye  subjects  for  this  examination. 


MATHIOCLATION  CLASS  V  D- GENERAL  TIME-TABLE  (BOYS) 

(5asM  Time-iahle/or  V A,  3,  C.) 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesdaj'. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9  to  9-66    

Arithmetic 
Latin. 

Euclid. 
French. 

English. 

Latin. 

French. 

1 
Latin.                          Latin. 

Algebra.            1             French. 

Euclid. 
Latin. 

Algebra. 
French. 

History. 

French. 
Latin. 

Latin. 

9-66  to  10*46 

Arithmetie. 

11  to  11-46  

Recess  fori 
Arithmetic. 

ten  minutes. 
English. 
Latin. 
»r  Lunoh. 

Algebra. 

French. 

Arithmetic 

Bnglisl^, 
Suclid. 

French. 

n-46tol280  

1-80  to  2-20 

French. 

Recess  fc 
History. 

Euclid. 

Latin. 

8*20  to  8*10  

Algebra. 
History. 

8*10  to  4    

MODERN  CLASS  Y  D— GENERAL  TIME-TABLE  (B0T8). 

{SatM  Time4ahU/or  VA,  B,  C.) 


Time. 

Mon4ay. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Wday 

9  to  9*66    

English. 
Algebra. 

Arithmetic. 
French. 

Geometry. 

Geography. 

French. 

Geography. 
Arithmetic. 

English. 
Algebra. 
:ess. 

Arithmetic 

Algebra. 
Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 
French. 

Geography. 
English. 
French. 

Algebra. 

9*66  to  10*46 

Arithmetic. 

11  to  11*46    

Rcc 
Geometry. 
Algebra. 

Rcc 
History. 
Geometry. 
French. 

Gkeometry. 

11-46  to  12*80 

1-80  to  2-20 

French 

CSS. 

History. 

Geometry. 

French. 

Geography. 
Geometry. 

8*20  to  810  

History. 

8*10  to  4   

French. 

•             # 
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SCOPE  OF  WORK  FOR  UNIVERSITY  SENIOR  CLASS. 

History.— European— From  1789  to  present  time.     Ancient  History  of  Greece  from  B.C.  610  to  404.    Ancient  History  o! 

Rome  from  B.C.  133  to  31. 
English.— Structure  of  words  and  origin  of  language.    Study  of  work  of  specified  author.    Outlines  of  English  literature* 
French. — Study  of  specified  works,  with  composition,  grammar,  and  translation  of  passages  at  sight. 
Latin. — Study  of  specified  works,  with  composition,  grammar,  and  translation  of  passages  at  sight. 
Arithmetic. — Whole  theory  and  practice,  including  mensuration. 

i  Igebra. — Including  the  three  progressions,  binomial  theorem  for  positive  index,  and  properties  and  use  of  logarithms. 
EucUd.— Euclid  Elements,  Book  I,  II,  III,  IV.  VI,  XI  (Problems  1  to  21)  with  deductions. 
Plane  Tdgonometry. — Up  to  solution  of  triangles,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  limits,  and  simple  series. 
Mechanics. — Elements  of  statics  and  dynamics. 
Applied  Mechanics. — Mechanical  powers  with  combinations,  simple  mechanisms,  wator  power  and  strength  of  beams. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  CLASS. 

Clerical  Division. 
Compulsory, 

(1)  Handwriting. — As  valued  for  neatness,  simplicity,  and  legibility ;  judged  in  answers  to  examination  papers  of  dictation 

and  arithmetic. 

(2)  DicUtion. 

(3)  English. — Composition,  pr^is-writing,  and  letter- writing. 

(4)  Arithmetic. — The  full  course,  such  as  is  usually  contain^  in  a  standard  treatise. 

(5)  G^metry. — Euclid,  Book  I,  including  easy  exercises. 

(6)  Geography.— Outlines  of  physical  and  political  geography,  and  the  geography  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  moderate 

detail. 

(7)  English  History. — From  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century  to  the  present  time,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Colonies 

and  Dependencies. 

Optional  subjects  {two  only  to  be  taken), 

(a)  Mathematics. — Euclid  Books  II  to  IV  and  VI,  including  easy  exercises  on  these  Books  and  Book  I.    Algebra  up  to  and 

including  quadratic  equations. 
(&)  English. — A  prescribed  autnor,  the  same  as  that  examined  at  the  Junior  Examination  of  the  current  year.   (Richard  II.) 
(c)  French. — Including  easy  translation,  easy  composition,  and  grammar. 
{d)  Elementery  Geology. — The  elements  of  physical  geography  and  geology. 

Pbofessioxal  Division. 

Compulsory. 

(1)  Handwriting. — As  in  Clerical  Division. 

(2)  Dictation.—  „ 

(3)  English.—  „ 

(4)  Ge^mphy.—  „ 

(5)  Arithmetic. —  „  and  in  addition,  elemente  of  mensuration. 

(6)  Algebra. — Up  to  and  including  quadratic  equations,  together  with  the  theory  of  mdices  and  the  use  and  properties  of 

logarithms. 

(7)  Geome&y.— Euclid  Books  I  to  IV  and  VI,  with  easy  deductions.] 

(8)  Plane  Trigonometry. — Up  to  and  including  solution  of  triangles. 

Optional  suhjecU  (tioo  only  t   h      hen). 


(a)  English  Author.— As  in  Clerical  Division. 
(6)  French.—  „ 

(c)  Geology.—  „ 


SCOPE  OF  WORK  FOR  UNIVERSITY  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

English  HistoiT.— General  outlines  from  1485  to  present  time,  and  special  period  for  more  detailed  study. 

Geography.— Knowledge  of  situation  of  principal  towns  of  world,  trade  winds  and  ocean  currents,  and  chief  physical 

features  of  all  countries. 
English. — Language  generally,  and  a  special  author  for  detailed  study. 

French. — Study  of  work  of  special  author,  with  composition,  grammar,  and  translation  of  passages  at  sight. 
Latin.— Study  of  work  of  special  author,  with  composition,  grammar,  and  translation  of  passages  at  sight. 
Arithmetic — Whole  theory  and  practice,  including  the  elemente  of  mensuration. 

Algebra. — Up  to  quadratic  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  ratio,  proportion,  fractional  indices  and  surds. 
Geometry.— Three  books  of  Euclid,  with  deductions. 


SYNOPSIS. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE,  PETEBSHAM  SUPERIOR  PUBLIC  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 


TOTIX  NUICBKB  or  HOVB8  FIB  WlBK. 


SnbjMtl. 


Arithmetio 


Mental  Arithmotic 


Menforatioii 


Qeometrj , 


Algebra. 


Writing. 


Latin 


French 


Beading 


English  (author) 


Do      (composition) 


Bo      rgrammar) 


Dictation 


Science 


History , 


Ocographj 


Do        (physical) 


Drawing 


Comneroial. 


Pnblie  Sexrios 

ClMB. 


VD. 


4^ 


&k 


31 


8i 


21 


{ 


>A1 
>E2i 


81 


281 


Upper. 


Lower. 


VC. 


5 

U 
f 

3 
2 


81 


u 


IJ 


u 


1 

2h 


3i 


28i 


High  School 
(prepuetoiy). 


VB. 


VA. 


U 
* 

2k 


8i 


U 


2} 


U 


J, } 


8i 


28i 


4 
1 


2k 

i 

2 


U 
U 

2 
8 

u 

u 


II 


28i 


lYB. 


4 
1 


2k 
2k 
i 
2 

31 
2k 


2i 
U 

U 

1! 


u 


28i 


VoTi.— French  introduced  into  Y  A  and  lYB  will  be  continued  next  and  following  years  in  YB,  YC,  YD,  and  form 
one  of  the  subjects  taken  for  Commercial  and  Public  Serrice  Examinations.  Physics  similarly  will  be  an  examination  subject 
when  suiBeient  progress  has  been  made.  '  A = Australian.  '  E^English. 
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STANDARDS  OF  WORK. 

PuBuc  Service  Class  or  V  D. 

Arithmetic— The  full  course,  such  as  is  usually  contained  in  a  standard  treatise. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VI,  and  deductions  thereon.     Hall  and  Stevens'  Euclid. 

Algebra. — Up  to  and  including  quadratic  equations  of  one  or  two  unknowns,  fractional  indices  and  surds. 

Bnglish  Author. — Richard  II.    To  understand  the  subject  matter,  grammar,  metre,  etc.,  of  the  play.     The  hffltory  Of  the 

time—the  characters  (1)  as  portrayed  by  Shakespeare,  (2)  as  tliey  existed  according  to  historians. 
English. — Composition  of  essays  (1)  from  headings  supplied,   (2)  on  subjects  of  general  interest.      Precis- writing — 

condensation  of  (1)  historical  extracts,  (2)  letters,  (3)  series  of  letters. 
INbtation.— Difficult  extracts  from  standalrd  authors. 

Letter- writing. — Official  letters  from  Government  Departments  to  civic  ooh^spondents,  etc. 
Geography.— General  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  colonies  of  Australasia.   General  knowledge 

of  physical  geography  from  elementary  work,  such  as  Davis'  **  Ph^'sical  Geography." 
History. — History  of  Australasia,  as  per  Jose's  "Short  History  of  Australia."   History  of  the  Empire— Joee's  "  Growth  of 

the  Empire."    History  of  England— Angus  and  Robertson's  School  Histories,  Part  VI,  and  Oman's  **  England  in 

the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Upper  Commercial  Class  or  V  C. 

Arithmetic. — Long  tots  and  mental  arithmetic  as  set  for  the  Junior  Certificates  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commeroe  : 

Decimal  arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  conversion  of  foreign  weights  and  measures  into  their  English  equivalents, 

conversion  of  foreign  money  into  their  English  equivalents,  contracted  multiplication  and  division  and  use  of 

approximations.     Profit  and  loss.     Alligation.     Dealings  in  shares. 
MensuMtion. — Areas  of  surfaces  and  contents  of  regular  solids  as  far  as  required  in  ordinary  business  calculations. 
Algebra. — Up  to  and  including  simple  ecjuations  of  one,  two,  or  three  unknowns.     Easy  problems  involving  the  same. 

Factors  and  fractions. 
Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I,  II,  III.     Exercises  on  Book  I  and  easy  deductions  on  Book  II. 
English  Author. — Shakespeare's  Richard  II  in  conjunction  with  Public  Service  Class. 
English. — Composition  oi  essays  (1)  from   headings  supplied,  (2)  on  subjects  of  general  interest.       Pr^is-writing — 

condensation  of  (1)  historical  extracts,  (2)  lengthy  business  communications. 
Dictation. — Ditficalt  extracts  from  daily  papers  or  monthly  magazines.      Letter- writing- -business  letters  in  answer  to 

customers,  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 
Geography.  —The  commercial  aspects  and  peculiarities  of  different  countries.     Their  products,  manufactures,  atid  extent 

and  nature  of  their  trade.     Special  attention  to  Australasia. 
History. — History  of  Australasia  with  V  D.      Historv  of  England  from  1750  to  present  time,  with  special  study  of 

commercial  and  industrial  historv.     (Text«book,  **  British  Commerce  and  Colonies,"  Gibbins.) 
Drawing. — Model  drawing,  as  required  for  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  draw  from  a 

model  some  article  or  piece  of  machinery,  and  describe  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  a  similar  object  from 
■   London. 

Lower  Commercial  Class  or  V  B. 

Arithmetic— Long  tots  and  mental  arithmetic  as  set  for  the 'Junior  Certificate  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Decimal  arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  conversion  of  foreign  weights  and  measures  into  their  English  equivalents, 
conversion  of  foreiffu  moneys  into  their  English  equivalents,  connoted  multiplication  and  division. 

Mensuration. — Areas  of  surfaces  as  far  as  required  in  ordinary  business  calculations. 

Algebra. — Up  to  and  including  simple  equations  of  one  unknown.  Easy  problems  involving  the  same.  Factors  and 
easy  fractions. 

Geometry.— Euclid,  Books  I  and  II.    Exercises  on  Book  I  (Hall  and  Steven). 

English  Author.— George  and  Sid^wick's  '*  Poems  of  England."  Subject  matter,  meanings  and  derivations  of  difiScnlt 
words,  parsing  and  analysis  of  difficult  passages,  prosody,  recitation  of  beautiful  or  stirring  passages. 

English. — Eas^  essays.     Condensation  of  passages  and  letters. 

Dictation. — Difficult  extracts  from  daily  papers  or  monthly  magazines.     Ijietter-writing — formal  business  letters. 

Geography.— In  conjunction  with  V  C. 

History. — In  conjunction  with  V  C.  ' 

Drawing. — In  conjunction  with  V  C. 

Class  V  A, 

Arithmetic  (Lock,  Hargreaves,  Loney). — Compound  interest,   finding  interest,   amount,   time,   rate  ;    profit  and  loss. 

Metric  system  (complete).  General  practice  in  previous  work —decimals,  fractions,  proportion,  practice,  L.C.M.,  etc. 
Mensuration.  — Areas  of  svirfaces,  papering,  carpeting,  paving,  etc. 
Mental  Arithmetic. — Percentages,  profit  and  loss,  decimalisation  of  money,  metric  system,  decimals.     Practice  in  previona 

work. 
Geometry.  — Book  I  (Hall  and  Steven) — associated  with  practical  geometry — constant  application  to  deductions. 
Algebra  (Hamblin  Smith). — First  four  rules,  factors,  simple  equations.     H.C.F.  (by  detached  co-efficients). 
Writing. — Chamber's  Government  hand. 
Latin.  — Via  Latina,  to  exercise  twenty-two. 

French. — Macmillan's  progressive  French  course,  first  year.     Mrs.  Boyd's  '*  Causeries  Famili^res.** 
English. — Richard  II.     Subject  matter  ;  parsing  and  analysis  ;  prosody. 
Composition. — Dalgleish's  composition,  Meiklejohn's  '*  Art  of  Writing." 
English. — Imitative  model  passages  from  authors — R.  L.  Stevenson,  etc. — to  be  reprodaoed.     Constructive  essays  oa 

subject  of  general  interest. 
Dictation. — ^Unseen  passages  as  from  daily  press. 
Science. — Elementary  physics  (experimentad).     Deducing  principles. 
History. — Angus  and  Robertson's  History,  Part  VI,  Wiuiam  III  to  Georffe  UI,  inclusive. 
Geography  (commercial). — Trade  routes,  products,  forms  of  government,  industrial  centros. 
Drawing. — Free-arm,  ambidextrous,  and  orushwork. 

Class  IV  B. 

Arithmetic  (Lock,   Hargreaves,  Loney). — Vulgar  fractions  and  decimals.      Simple  'interest,  finding  interest,  amoun 

principal,  rate,  time. 
Mensuration  of  surfaces,  walls,  floors,  Ac.     Metric  system  (length  and  surface). 
Mental  Arithmetic. — Vulgar  fractions,  decimals,  interest,  metric  system.     Practice  in  past  work. 
Geometry. — A  school  geometry  (Hall  and  Steven),  1903.      Definitions,  etc.,  theorems  1  to  7>  and  problema  1  to  8. 

Exercises  on  theorems  1  to  7. 
Alflpebra. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  evaluation. 
Writing. — Chamber's  Government  hand. 
Latin. — Via  Latina,  first  declension. 

French. — Macmillan's  progressive  French  course,  first  year  to  Exercise  XV. 
Reading. — Australian  Reading  Book,  Reader  V. 

Composition. — Rearranging  sentences  ;  use  of  words,  etc.     Short  essays  on  subjects  o(f  interest. 
Grammar. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  ordinary  passages.     Practical  instruction  in  accideace  aa4  sjQtftX* 


l^teography. — Africa  in  outline.     Latitude  and  longtitude.     Day  and  ijightj.     Zones« 
Drawing. — Free-arm  and  ambidextrous. 


YNOPSIS. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TIMK-TABLB  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY,  CLEVELAND^TRBET  SUPERIOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  (BOYS), 


A(l) 


Bnbjeot. 


Fnblio  Serrioe. 


A  (2) 


Claflflioal, 


B 


ComiiieroiaL 


Junior  T7iiiT«nitj. 


Arifthmetio  (full  course  as  in  Look) 


Algebra  to  quadratics,  surds,  and  proportion 


Geometry — Books  I,  II,  III,  with  deductions. 


Geometry — Books  lY-YI,  with  deiuctioos 


English  Author  (R'ohard  II). 


Grammar  and  General  English 


6i 

U 
2 
2i 
1 


6 

2* 

8 


Composition 


Dictation 


U 


Reading 


Writing 


Drawing  (Model  and  Freehand) 


Engluh  History 


Goography — ^Political,  Commercial,  and  Physical.. 


Physics — Heat,  Light,  Sound 


Precis  Writing  and  Indexing 


French 


U 


u 


2 
1 
2 
2i 


4 


8i 

n 

2 


21 

a 


81 


Rbmabkb. 

The  times  are  from  9  to  12*30  and  from  1'30  to  4  Monday  to  Friday,  9  to  12  Saturday. 

The  Classical  Section  of  Fifth  A  take  Greek  and  German  from  8  to  9  a.m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturday. 

Special  work  for  Fifth  Class  A  (2)— Classical. 

French.— MeMilltn's  Courses  I  and  II— Primer  of  Composition  *' Au  P61e  on  Ballon"  (Patrice). 

Pr^is  of  continuous  prose  composition  other  than  Primer. 

Latin. — Yia  Latina  to  the  end.    De  Amicitia  (Cicero)— Pr^is  of  unseen  prose  composition. 

German. — Otto's  (German  Grammar — "  Herman  der  Cherusker  "  (Goebel). 

Greek. — "  Hellenica/'  Book  II  (Xenophon).    North  and  Hillard's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Note. — Reading  is  included  with  English  author  when  not  specially  noted. 

Writing  is  tftken  into  consideration  in  ftU  writtei^  ^9'^f  99  tP<^  ^  ^^le  set  down  for  it  might  at  the  TCfy  least  be 
rabled. 


GENERAL. 
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I   ^    I 

^        a  . 


I 

1 

i 

§IJP 

^    1     3 

1 

.si        *• 

1     1 

■<        0 

CHAPTBB  XT. 


14,6 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ethical  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Education. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  The  significance  of  morals  in  an  educational  system. — No  one  who  has  given  the  slighteBt  degree 
of  attention  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  education  has  failed  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  its  significance. 
Whether  for  the  individual  or  for  the  State,  the  great  question  must  ever  be,  not  merely  "  what  are  the 
children  to  know,"  or  "what  technical  skill  are  they  to  develope,"  but  "in  what  spirit  are  the  acquired 
knowledge  and  skill  to  be  used  in  after  life."  Whether  authorities  admit  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is 
desirable  or  not,  there  is  an  absolute  consensus  of  opinion  that  all  education  must  be  grounded  in  the 
ethical  bases  of  our  being.  Integrity  of  character,  and  a  courteous  bearing,  are  things  of  light  moment 
only  to  the  thoughtless ;  they  are  in  reality  among  the  great  factors  of  national  development.  Hectitude, 
fortitude,  courage,  patience,  veracity,  kindliness,  and  politeness,  are  graces  that  no  educationist  dare 
neglect  to  systematically  consider,  and  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  pjedagogic  duty  to  attend  to  these  as  to  the 
purely  intellectual  elements  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exigencies  of  everyday-life  in 
the  school,  and  the  routine  of  the  daily  school-tasks^  lend  themselves  to  an  unobtrusive  moral  education  that 
i$  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  didactic.  There  can  be  little  doubt  also  that  much  of  the  most 
powerful  moral  stimulus  is  that  which  asserts  itself  unperceived.  Doubtless  too,  the  high  ideals  that 
tincture  the  mind,  that  give  their  colour  to  each  and  every  effort  of  a  teacher,  are  the  real,  or  are  among 
the  most  real,  factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  character  in  the  pupils.  The  tone  of  the  master  inevitably 
affects  that  of  the  pupil. 

However  much  may  be  done  by  maintaining  a  due  regard  to  the  tone  and  traditions  of  a  school, 
it  is  recognised  by  all  educationists  that  specific  moral  instruction  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  is 
also  very  widely  believed  that  unless  this  is  founded  on  a  religious  basis  it  will  be  inadequate.  It  was 
incumbent  on  the  Commissioners,  therefore,  to  at  least  observe  the  attitude  of  the  various  scholastic 
authorities  in  the  countries  through  which  they  travelled  to  this  momentous  question.  This  attitude,  as 
regards  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  naturallir  presents  different  aspects,  but  as  above  stated,  the 
conviction  that  an  educational  system  must  take  senous  account  of  the  moral  element  is  universal.  It 
alone  possesses  the  necessary  unifying  and  controlling  influence. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  in  the  infant-schools  of  G-eneva,  a  large  part  of  the 
instruction  of  chilorcn  of  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  consists  of  simple  little  stories,  the  whole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  awaken  the  moral  sense  of  the  little  ones  in  a  healthy  kind  of  way,  and  to  establisn  them 
in  good  habits.  And  from  five  to  seven  the  conversations  are  designed  to  develope  in  them  the  feelings  of 
affection,  to  arouse  the  conscience,  and  to  create  a  love  of  work  and  of  duty.  What  is  of  still  greater 
interest  is,  however,  that  the  text  of  other  lessons  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  little  stories,  so  as  to  "give  a 
certain  unity  to  the  instruction,"  viz.,  through  its  ethical  element.  In  some  form  or  other  it  is,  as  far  as  the 
Commissioners  could  judge,  universally  held  that  the  unifying  principle  of  education  nhould  inhere  in 
this  element.  It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  great  personalities  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  have  been 
men  who  were  profoundlv  affected  with  this  view.  And  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the 
tremendous  stimulus  which  is  derivable  from  a  study  of  this  history  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
splendid  labours  were  inspired  by  high  ideals,  viz.,  their  lives  and  work  were  founded  on  ethical  bases. 

What  is  significant  for  the  pupil,  must  be  significant  also  for  the  teacher.  One  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  that  the  instructor  enters  on  his  work  before  he  has  any  suflBcient 
conception  of  its  serious  nature,  and  before  he  has  been  made  cognisant  of  the  history,  philot^ophy,  and 
psychology  of  the  world's  pssdagogic  effort.  With  any  person  having  the  natural  qualification  for  a 
teacher,  such  knowledge  completely  transforms  the  mind,  and  keeps  alive  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  an 
effort  which  rises  above  perfunctoriness.  Wherever  the  moral  interest  of  the  teacher  was  keen,  there  was 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  results  upon  the  children,  and  this  is  true  of  every  country  visited  by  the 
Commissioners.  Perfunctory  teaching  fails  to  embrace  the  highest  elements  and  consequently  all  teachers 
must  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  higher  view  of  their  work.  For  pupil  and  teacher  alike,  therefore, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  important. 

2.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  of  New  South  Wales. — By  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  16th 

April,  1880,  43  Victoria  No.  23,  Section  17,  it  is  enacted  that : — 

"  In  every  public  school  four  hours  during  each  school-day  shall  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively,  and  a 
portion  of  each  day  not  more  than  one  hour  shall  be  set  apart  when  the  children  of  any  one  religious  persuasion  may  ba 
instructed  by  the  clergyman  or  other  religious  teacher  of  such  persuasion ;  but  in  all  cases  the  pupils  receiving  such 
religious  instruction  shall  be  separated  from  the  other  pupils  of  the  school.  And  the  hour  during  which  such  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Public  School  Board  in  consultation  with  the 
teacher  of  such  school  and  the  clergyman  of  the  district  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  duly  authorised  to  act  in  his  stead, 
and  any  class-room  of  any  public  school  may  be  used  for  such  religious  instruction  by  like  agreement.  Provided  that  if 
two  or  more  cler^men  of  different  persuasions  desire  to  give  religious  instruction  at  any  school,  the  children  of  each  such 
different  persuasion  shall  be  so  instructed  on  different  days.  Provided  also  that  the  religious  instruction  to  be  so  given, 
shall  in  every  case  be  the  religious  instruction  authorised  by  the  Church  to  which  the  cleri^yman  or  other  religious  teacher 
may  belong.  Provided  further  that  in  cose  of  the  non-attendance  of  any  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  during  any  portion 
of  the  period  agreed  to  be  set  apart  for  .religious  instruction  such  period  sliall  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary  secular  instruction 
in  such  school. 

In  order  to  cover  conscientious  objections  to  religious  iustruction  Section  18  provides  that:  — 

"  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  last  preceding  section  no  pupil  in  a  public  school  shall  be  required 
to  receive  any  general  or  special  religious  instruction  if  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil  object  to  such  religious 
instruction  being  given." 

Since 
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Since  the  educational  system  of  a  State,  in  which  there  is  no  recognised  State  Church,  must  perforce 

avoid  the  introduction  into  the  general  curriculum  of  the  tenets  of  any  particular  denomination,  tno  same 

Act  enacts  in  Section  7  that : — 

**  In  all  schools  under  this  Act  the  teaching  shall  be  strictly  non-sectarian  btU  the  words  *sectdar  instruction  '  $haU  he 
held  to  indude  general  religioiLs  teaching  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemiccd  theology ^  and  lewons  in  the  history  of 
£ngland  and  in  the  history  of  Australia  shall  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction. 

The  general  religious  teaching  in  the  state  schools  of  New  South  Wales  is  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  subject.  So  far  is  this  true  that  at  the  customary  annual  inspection  ot  the 
schools  failure  of  a  class  to  reach  the  departmental  standard  in  'SScripture''  would  be  regarded  under  the 
system  of  the  state  as  evidence  against  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  just  as  success  would  tell  in  his  favour 
in  that  respect.  In  the  junior  classes,  when  children  are  unable  to  read,  all  lessons  are  given  orally  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  and  generally  cover  a  complete  course  of  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  In  classes 
above  the  second  the  Irish  National  Board  Scripture-lesson  books  are  regularly  read.  The  standards, 
pages  34  to  43,  under  the  heading  *' Scripture,"  show  how  the  lessons  are  distributed. 

All  teachers,  irrespective  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong,  are  required  to  teach  these 
Scripture  lessons,  and  the  Commissioners  are  informed  that  in  no  case  has  any  refusal  to  do  so  taken 
place,  nor  has  there,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  ever  been  a  complaint  that  the  lessons  have  been  otherwise 
than  reverently  given. 

It  is  enacted  by  Begulation  109  of  30th  June,  1898,  'Hhat  nothing  must  ever  be  said  or  done  by 
any  teacher,  in  a  pupil's  hearing  or  presence,  calculated  to  ofEned  the  religious  views  of  that  pu^il,  or  <yf 
any  other  in  the  school,  or  of  the  parents  of  any  pupil.*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  regulation  is  on  the 
whole  respected. 

Regulations  117  and  118  prescribe  that: — 

117.  No  pupil  is  to  be  required  to  receive  special  religious  instruction  if  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil 
object  to  such  religious  instruction  being  given. 

118.  Where  any  parent  or  guardian  objects  to  a  pupil  receiving  the  general  religious  instruction  prescribed  in  the 
course  of  instruction,  notification  to  this  effect  shall  be  made  to  the  teacher  in  writing^  who  shall  thereupon  exempt  such  pupiL 

The  Commissioners  are  informed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  notifications  under  Eegulation  118  are  so 
rare  that  for  statistical  purposes  thejr  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent. 

The  outcome  of  such  instruction  is  that  the  pupils  of  the  state  schools  receive  some  degree  of 
knowledge  of  Biblical  history,  and  incidentally  are  made  acquainted  with  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  wide  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Irish 

National  Board  Scripture  lessons  are  advantageous  in  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of 

the  pupils  in  schools  of  the  State,  a  circular  \>'as  addressed  to  all  school  inspectors  under  the  department 

of  Public  Instruction  requesting;  them  to  state  their  views  upon  the  matter.     A  large  majority  of  these 

officers  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Scripture  lessons  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect 

upon  the  pupils,  both  morally  and  intellectually.     The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  one  of  the 

most  experienced  inspectors  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  Departmental  conception  of  the  value  of 

the  lessons: — 

"In  cases  where  teachers  deal  with  the  books  as  they  would  with  ordinary  class  books,  giving  an  iotelligent 
exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons,  testing  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  pupils  comprehend  its  soope  and 
meaning,  and  dwelling  with  judicious  force  and  impressiveness  upon  such  points  of  religion  and  morals  as  these  feasons 
inculcate,  there  can  m  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  benefits  accruing.  I  believe  that,  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  our  schools, 
these  lessons  have  been  so  treated." 

The  special  religious  instruction  by  any  recognised  clergyman,  or  other  teacher  duly  authorised  br 
his  church,  may  consist  of  religious  worship  and  purely  denominational  teaching.  It  is,  as  above  indicated, 
given  during  school  hours;  and  it  has  been  round  that  where  two  or  more  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  desire  to  give  such  instruction  the  parties  concerned  have  been  so  far  able  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements.  It  is  rare  that  a  teacher  of  special  religious  instruction  desires  to  visit  more 
than  once  a  week. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  seem  to  be  no  denominational  difficulties  arising  from  the 
provisions  for  special  and  general  religious  instruction.  The  system  has  for  many  years  formed  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  routine,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  parents  would  prefer  a  change,  at  least  in  the 
direction  of  giving  less  religious  teaching. 

In  order  to  safeguard  children  of  one  denomination  against  the  influence  of  the  special  tenets  of 
any  other,  Begulation  1 19  provides  that — 

119.  The  teacher  in  all  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Minister  shall  see  that  the  religious  books  employed 
in  the  classes  for  special  religious  instruction  are  confined  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction,  and  not  left  in  the  way 
of  children  whose  parents  may  object  to  them. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  Section  17  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  it  would  appear 
from  the  first  part  that  any  clergyman  might  appropriate  one  hour  every  day  for  religious  instruction  in 
the  tenets  of  his  denomination;  but  the  provision  that  when  "two  or  more  clergymen  of  different 
persuasions  desire  to  give  religious  instruction  ....  the  children  of  each  such  different  persuasion 
shall  be  so  instructed  on  different  days ''  certainly  implies  some,  but  an  indefinite,  limitation  of  such  a 
right.  Begulation  111  prescribes  that  the  hour  from  0*30  to  10*30  shall  be  devoted  to  special  religious 
instruction,  but  that  when  no  special  religious  teacher  is  present  the  time  shall  be  devoted  to  ordiharf 
school  work. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  clergy  of  various  denominations  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
provision  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  religious  instruction  in  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  is, so  far  as  the  State  schools  are  concerned,  largely  confined  to  the  general  religious  instruction 
above  referred  to.  Clearly,  under  section  17,  it  would  have  been  possible  in  almost  all  schools  throughout 
the  State  for  any  denomination  to  have  obtained  in  most  cases  several  hours  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  pupils  belonging  to  their  denomination.  Consistently  with  the  Act,  it  is  possible  lor  two 
denominations  to  appropriate  (on  an  average)  one  hour  on  two  and  a  half  days  per  week,  or  for  three 
denominations  to  get  one  hour,  on  an  average,  on  one  and  two-thirds  days  per  week,  and  so  on.  Such  an 
encroachment  on  the  already  very  limited  time  devoted  to  ordinary  instruction  in  this  State,  as  compared 
to  the  time  devoted  in  Europe,  would  be  serious.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  religions  bodi^i 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunities  of  special  religious  instruetioDi  this  question  haa  sever 
yet  arisen  for  practical  settlement.  In 
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In  the  instructions  to  teachers,  which  are  said  to  have  equal  force  with  the  Begulations  under  the 
Act,  it  is  prescribed  in  No.  34  that  "  no  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kind  shall  be 
used  in  school,  nor  shall  any  denominational  or  sectarian  doctrines  be  inculcated  "  ;  and  in  Instruction 
No.  85,  it  is  declared  that  '*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the 
principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism;  to  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and 
lalsehood ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  a  free  government ;  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true 
comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  citizenship."  Undoubtedly  this  last  direction, 
liberally  interpreted,  covers  a  very  wide  range,  and  is  in  fact  as  comprehensive  as  might  be  desired ;  but 
the  interpretation  of  the  instruction  is  apparently  left  to  the  individual  teacher,  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  has  not  been  systematically  developed.  In  the  absence  of  any  developed  system  of 
lectures  on  these  subjects  during  the  training  of  teachers,  this  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  kindergarten  teaching  in  this  State,  the  moral  elements  undoubtedly  receive  considerable 
attention,  both  in  the  State  schools  and  in  the  private  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  subsidised  kindergarten, 
as  it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe,  where  kindergarten  was  seen  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  moral 
element  in  the  teaching  had  undoubtedly  produced  a  favourable  transformation  in  the  manners  of  the 
little  pupils.  As  previously  observed,  kindergarten  in  the  State  schools  is  not  kindergarten  in  a  European 
sense,  but  belongs  rather  to  the  transition  period  between  the  kindergarten  proper  and  the  primary  school. 
What  has  been  already  achieved  in  the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  the  little  children  is  a  splendid 
testimony  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of  kindergarten  teaching ;  and  it  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the 
State  if  such  type  of  teaching  be  extended.  This  is  much  to  be  desired,  for  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  amiable  and  polite  manners,  and  the  respect  of  authority,  which  is  to  be  found  among  almost  all 
European  children. 

3.  Moral  Education  in  France. — As  is  well  known,  the  public  instruction  system  of  France  aims  at 
being  absolutely  secular.  The  conceptions  of  moral  education  of  that  country  might  appear  to  stand 
therefore  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that  which  marks  what  might  be  called  the  purely  religious  conception 
of  moral  development ;  and  to  that  of  countries  which  base  their  system  upon  what  is  known  as  a  revealed 
religion.  France,  therefore,  and  its  experience,  must  have  for  everyone  who  attempts  anything  like  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  question  of  moral  education,  special  interest. 

The  International  Jury  of  the  "Exposition  Universelle  Internationale*'  of  1900  awarded  its 
"  Grand  Prix  "  to  the  primary  public  schools  of  Franco  for  their  teaching  in  morals.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  teaching  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  French  moral  education 
is  "  to  fortify  and  to  ground  in  the  soul  of  the  pupil  for  lifo,  those  essential  notions  of  human  morality 
which  are  common  to  every  doctrine  and  to  all  civilised  men,  and  this  to  be  done  by  daily  exercise."^  They 
aim  at  "causing  to  grow  and  at  developing  in  every  child  a  horror  of  all  that  is  low  and  vile  and  an 
admiration  of  what  is  noble  and  generous,"  at  giving  it  a  **  clear  idea  and  feeling  of  good  and  evil,"  at 
"cultivating  benevolent  emotions,'*  at  awakening  in  the  soul  "a  love  of  liberty  and  of  country.'*^ 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  whole  national  education  in  morals  on  substantially  an  ethical 
foundation  had  its  origin  in  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  vindicate  itself  against  the  charge  that  their 
supposed  purely  secular  system  led  to  godlessness  and  immorality,  and  was  responsible  for  an  increase  in 
juvenile  crime  which  was  alleged  to  exist.  M.  Jules  Ferry  vigorously  affirmed  that  he  intended  to  make 
these  schools  satisfactory  ethically,  and  when  created  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  in  1879,  he  at  once 
appointed  M.  Buisson  as  Director  of  Primary  Education,  establishing  also  in  the  same  year  the  normal 
school  at  Fontenay-aux-Eoses  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  normal  schools  for  women.  This  he 
placed  in  the  charge  of  M.  Pecaut.  Shortly  after  M.  Ferry  placed  M.  Marion  in  the  Chair  of  Psedagogy 
at  Sorbonne.  The  distinguished  reputation  of  these  three  appointees  as  masters  of  ethical  doctrine 
compelled  general  recognition  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Government. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  frequency  of  juvenile  crime,  though  not  conclusive  in  themselves 
with  regard  to  any  particular  deduction  as  to  the  influence  of  education,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  purely  ethical  instead  of  religious  teaching,  are  worthy  of  note.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  State  secular  schools  were  not  thoroughly  organised  until  the  year  1886,  and  could 
hardly  be  accounted  as  an  efficient  factor  in  national  tendency  until  five  or  six  years  later  at  least. 

The  report  published  in  1889  relating  to  criminal  statistics  gives  results  up  to  the  year  1896. 
These  are  as  follows : — 


Year. 

1S66. 

1878. 

18S6. 

1802. 

1898. 

1804. 

18D5. 

1890. 

Accused  under  16.  Males  

29 

16 

637 

96 

30 

16 

686 

129 

23 

4 

535 

106 

24 

11 

541 

111 

24 

3 

601 

79 

29 

3 

558 

115 

19 

6 

465 

89 

17 

,,               ,,        Females  

6 

Accused  16  to  21,  Males  

477 

,,               ,,        Females  

72 

Minors,  brought  before  what  are  called  *' Correctional  Tribunals,"  corresponding  practically  to 
our  Police  Courts,  charged  therefore  only  with  minor  offences,  shew  for  the  period  1892-1896  also  a 
somewhat  similar  decrease,  as  is  evident  from  the  table  hereunder : — 


Year. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Males  under  16 x^.  .     .           

6,118 

1,030 

27,744 

3,479 

6,719 

981 

28,360 

3,532 

6,967 

934 

28,701 

3,616 

6,680 

960 

27,261 

3,602 

5,635 
938 

Females  under  16 

Males  16  to  21   

27,044 

Females  16  to  21   

3,386 

The  total  number  of  convictions  for  the  years  1872-1876  for  criminal  offences  was  17,811,  while 
for  the  period  1892-1896  it  had  fallen  to  13,154.  4. 


*  M.  Jules  Ferry. 


'  M.  L.  Boui*geoU. 
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4.  Scheme  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Frimary  Schools  in  France. — The  following  synopsis  will  give  a 
practically  complete  idea  of  the  official  conception  of  what  is  necessary  by  way  of  specific  moral  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  of  France : — 

(a)  General  Idea, — The  moral  instruction  is  intended  to  complete  and  ennoble  the  general 
instruction  of  the  school.  Other  branches  tend  to  develope  special  aptitude  or  to  increase  knowledge  ; 
this,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  develope  the  man  himself,  viz.,  his  heart,  his  higher  intelligence,  and  his 
conscience.  Moral  education,  therefore,  stands  on  a  different  plane  from  instruction  in  general  subjects.  It 
depends  less  upon  precision  and  logical  relation  of  the  trutns  inculcated  than  upon  intensitv  of  feeling, 
rividness  of  impression,  contagious  ardour  of  conviction.  It  aims  at  evoking  the  will  ratner  than  the 
intellect ;  it  governs  action  through  feeling  rather  than  through  reasoning,  and  seeks  to  establish  such 
habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  as  will  favourably  tincture  the  whole  life. 

(5)  The  Function  of  the  Teacher. — In  a  democratic  and  secular  society,  it  is  important  that  all 
members  should  be  early  initiated  by  ineffaceable  lessons  into  a  sense  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  personal 
responsibility.  The  teacher,  regarded  as  the  representative  of  society,  must,  assuming  that  the  children 
have  from  some  source  at  least  an  idea  of  good  and  evil,  take  this  and  also  any  conceptions  they  have  of 
Gh)d,  of  a  Christian  or  other  religion,  as  a  basis  on  which  he  is  to  operate.  He  is,  as  previously  stated, 
to  fortify  and  to  enroot  in  their  mind  through  daily  practice  those  essential  notions  of  morality  common 
to  civilised  humanity.  He  is  to  do  this  without  conflicting  in  any  way  with  the  ideas  that  they  have 
obtained  from  their  parents  and  others,  making  it  his  oare  that  they  shall  derive  that  which,  it  is  alleged, 
is  most  precious  from  the  social  standpoint,  the  precepts  of  a  high  morality.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  his  mission  is  subject  to  certain  limitations,  which  need  not  be  more  fully  specified. 

(c)  Objects  and  Limits  of  Instruction. — It  is  required  that  the  teacher  shall  take  care  that  the 
teaching  be  distinguished  from  religious  instruction,  without  contradicting  it.  He  is  to  insist  upon  the 
duties  which  tend  to  unite  men  rather  than  upon  the  dogmas  which  tend  to  separate  them  ;  and  he  should 
aim  at  making  the  children  pass  through  as  it  were  an  apprenticeship  in  moral  life.  If  in  later  life  they 
become  separated  through  dogmatic  opinion,  they  will  at  least  be  in  agreement  in  having  life*s  aim  as 
high  as  possible,  and  in  having  a  similar  horror  for  what  is  base  and  vile,  a  similar  sensitive  appreciation 
of  duty,  and  of  aspiration  after  moral  perfection  ;  they  will  be  united  in  fealty  to  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  which  is  a  form,  and  one  of  the  purest,  of  the  religious  sentiment. 

{d)  It  is  required  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher  should  constitute  a  powerful 
stimulus  through  example,  realising  that  in  moral  education  that  which  does  not  come  from,  does  not  go 
into,  the  heart.  The  teacher  who  recites  precepts  and  speaks  of  duty  without  warmth  and  conviction  does 
worse  than  waste  the  time  of  his  pupils:  he  does  wrong  ;  for  a  course  of  moral  doctrine,  cold,  common-place, 
and  dry  neither  teaches  morals  nor  awakens  moral  feeling.  The  simplest  recital  in  which  the  child  can 
perceive  the  accent  of  seriousness,  a  single  sincere  word,  is  of  higher  value  than  any  series  of  mechanical 
lessons  however  good.  The  teacher  is  required  to  carefully  avoid  any  reflection,  either  by  language  or 
expression,  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children  ;  and  he  must  not  in  any  way  betray  lack  of  respect 
or  of  due  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others.  He  is  expected  to  watch  in  a  practical  and  paternal  manner 
the  moral  development  of  the  scholars  with  the  same  solicitude  which  he  should  have  for  their  progress 
in  general  instruction,  regarding  himself  responsible  as  much  for  the  education  of  their  characters  as  for 
that  of  their  intellects.  At  this  price  alone  will,  it  is  said,  the  teacher  have  merited  the  title  of  educator, 
and  elementary  instruction  deserve  the  name  of  liberal  education. 

The  detailed  programme  is  developed  as  follows; — 

Infant-section^  age  5-7  years. — Simple  little  conversations,  entering  into  all  tho  class-exercises 
and  the  recreation.  Simple  poems,  explained  and  learnt  by  heart ;  stories  and  sonors.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  m  the  selection  of  the  poems  and  songs.  Special  care  is  also  to 
be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  regard  to  children  shewing  any  particular  defect  in  character  or  a  vicious 
tendency. 

Primary -section,  age  7-^  years. — Familiar  conversation,  and  reading  containing  examples,  precepts 
and  allegory.  Practical  exercises  tending  to  develope  moral  activity  in  class — 1.  By  observation  of  individual 
character,  gentle  correction  of  faults,  development  of  good  qualities.  2.  By  intelligent  appreciation 
of  school  discipline  as  a  means  of  education.  3.  By  appealing  to  the  feelings  and  moral  judgment  of  the 
child.  4.  By  correction  of  vulgar  notions,  prejudices,  and  superstitions.  5.  By  instruction  drawn  from 
facta  observed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Intermediate-section,  age  ^W  years. — Familiar  conversation;  illustrative  examples  with  comment; 
practical  exercises  as  in  preceding  section  more  developed  as  to  method  and  precision.  The  following 
conception  of  duty  is  developed  methodically  : — 

I.  (a)  Child  in  family — duty  toward  parents  and  grand-parents ;  obedience ;  respect,  love, 
recognition ;  aiding  parents  in  work ;  tending  in  sickness ;  caring-for  in  old  age.  Duties  of  brothers  and 
sisters — mutual  love,  watchful  care  of  elder  over  younger;  effect  of  example.  Duties  towards  servants — 
to  treat  them  with  politeness  and  kindness. 

(5)  Child  in  school — earnestness,  docility,  industry,  civility,  duty  toward  teacher  and  toward 
comrades. 

((?)  Country — grandeur  and  misfortunes  of  France ;  duty  toward  country  and  society. 

The  treatment  of  the  conception  of  fatherland  is  very  fine.  The  children  are  taught  that  it 
embraces  the  past,  present,  and  future ;  that  to  all  good  hearts  the  '  fatherland '  is  very  dear ;  they  read  the 
hymn  of  Hugo  :  *'  Ceux  qui  pieusement  sent  morts  pour  la  patrie  .  .  .  "  ;  and  Boucher's  **  Aux  morts 
pour  la  patrie" ;  they  are  taught  to  love  France,  to  be  ready  to  serve  her,  and  to  die  for  her  if  necessary ; 
the  duties  of  mothers  to  the  fatherland,  and,  especially  their  duties  in  time  of  war,  are  also  taught. 

II.  Duty  to  one's  self— care  of  body,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  temperance ;  dangers  of  drunkenness ; 
Talue  ofphysical  culture,  gymnastics. 

XTse  and  care  of  property,  economy,  avoidance  of  debt,  effects  of  gambling,  prodigality,  avarice,  etc. 

The  soul. — ^Veracity,  sincerity,  personal  dignity,  self-respect,  modesty,  recognition  of  one's  faults ; 
eyils  of  pride,  vanity,  coquetry,  frivolity;  shamefulness  of  ignorance,  idleness;  courage  in  peril,  in 
misfortune,  patience  ;  personal  initiative ;  evil  of  anger. 

Attitude  to  animals  ;  kindness ;  society  as  protector  of. 

Duty  to  neighbour ;  justice,  charity ;  golden  rule ;  kindness,  fraternity,  tolerance,  respect  for 
others  beliefs.  In 
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In  teaching  these  subjects,  the  teacher  is  required  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  conscience,  of  the 
moral  law,  of  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility ;  and  he  is  cd joined  not  to  attempt  their  demonstration  theoretically. 

III.  As  to  God, — The  nature  and  attributes  of  God  are  not  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  in 
morals,  the  instruction  being  limited  to  two  points  alone,  viz.,  (a)  the  name  of  God  is  not  to  be  used 
lightly  ;  (b)  the  conception  of  a  first  cause  and  of  a  perfect  being  is  to  be  associated  with  sentiments  of 
respect  and  profound  veneration.  The  teacher  is  to  make  the  child  feel  and  comprehend  that  the  duty 
he  owes  is  to  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  to  him  in  his  conscience  and  understanding. 

Higher  section ;  age^  11  ^o  13  years, — The  earlier  conceptions  are  enlarged  and  expounded,  and 
the  conception  of  social  morality  is  developed. 

The  family,  society,  justice,  the  social  conditions,  solidarity,  fraternity,  development  of  the  ideas  of 

Satriotism,  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  taxes,  the  ballot.  The  danger  of  alcoholism  is  explained ;  its  slow 
estruction  of  the  social  sentiment  by  relaxing  the  will,  and  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  So  also 
is  obedience  to  law,  the  necessity  of  military  service,  discipline,  devotion,  fidelity  to  flag,  the  wrong  of 
fraud  against  the  State,  the  moral  obligation  of  the  ballot,  freedom,  liberty  of  person,  of  conscience,  to 
work,  to  associate,  security  of  life  and  property,  national  sovereignty,  significance  of  the  motto, "  Liberty, 
^galit^,  and  fraternity.** 

Throughout  the  teacher  is  required  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  metaphysical  discussions, 
but  to  explain  clearly  the  difierence  between  duty  and  interest,  distinguishing  between  the  two  when  they 
are  likely  to  be  confounded,  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  realise  the  imperative  nature  of  the  former,  and  the 
difference  between  the  moral  and  written  law ;  the  one  affixing  a  penalty  as  regards  violation  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  society,  the  other  imposing  on  us,  in  our  inner  conscience,  a  duty  which  no  one  obliges  us  to  fulfil, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  neglect  or  contravene  without  a  sense  of  wrong  to  ourselves  and  to  God. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that,  in  interpreting  these  general  indications  as  to  what  the  moral  instruction 
should  be,  much  depends,  as  is  always  the  case,  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  French,  as  a  nation, 
have  a  very  high  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  what  teaching  was  seen  in  France  was  of  % 
high  character.  In  an  article  by  M.  F.  Buisson,  *'  L'ecole  primaire  en  France  et  sa  part  de  responsabilit6 
dans  Teducation  morale  du  pays,'*  the  limitations  of  the  system  are  recognised,  rut  broadly,  thev  are 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  classes  who  leave  the  school  for  ever  when  they  leave  the  primary  school,  the 
moral  education  ceases  at  a  time  when  its  continuance  is  sorely  needed.  The  classes  who  are  able  to  send 
their  children  for  a  longer  period  naturally  have  some  advantage,  therefore,  in  this  respect. 

Some  idea  of  the  real  conception  of  French  moral  education,  as  it  presents  itself  to  its  greater 
men,  may  be  had  from  the  words  of  M.  Buisson,  which  may  be  freely  rendered  thus : — 

As  the  ages  roll  on,  and  society  advances  from  the  savage  to  the  civilised  state,  so  grows  the  moral  conscience. 
Respect  for  justice  is  opposed  to  respect  for  mere  force,  and  two  crand  ideas,  essentially  human,  the  ideas  of  right  and 

duty,  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  animal  world Each  holds  himself  bound  by  the  unwritten  yet  no  less 

imperativo  law  within,  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  grows  ever  more  and  more  intense,  more  exact,  severe,  scrupulous, 
ana  delicately  refined,  until  the  full  splendour  of  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  bursts  upon  the  soul ;  that  ideal  which, 
though  it  despair  of  attaining,  it  must  evermore  pursue 

This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  secular  schools  of  France  on  the  question  of  Moral  Education.  .  .  .  Its  work 
is  neither  religious  nor  philosophic,  but  moral  and  true  in  the  fullest  sense.  They  utter  nonsense  who  accuse  it  as  deftitnte 
of  faith  ;  .  .  .  it  is  faith  in  human  nature,  in  conscience,  in  the  absolute  validity  of  the  moral  law,  faith  in  the  good  and 
true,  in  duty  without  regard  to  reward  or  punishment,  in  the  sanction  of  our  conscience.  .  .  .  The  school  takes  the  child 
.  .  .  it  does  not  reason  about,  but  it  fills  him  with  the  spirit  of  morality,  and  impels  him  to  its  exercise.  .  .  .  The 
secular  school  teaches  Morals  as  somethiny  to  be  lived  rather  than  as  something  to  be  learned,  .  .  .  something  diffused  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  language  we  speak,  in  everything  that  expresses  the  public  thought  and  conscience. 

This  is  the  conception  which  holds  in  its  power  the  finer  minds  in  the  French  educational  world ; 
this  is  the  conception  wnich  is  infused  in  the  mind  of  the  young  aspirant  who  would  become  a  teacher, 
during  the  time  he  is,  as  an  intelligent  student,  systematically  studying  the  art  which  afterwards  he  is  to 
put  into  practice. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  close  this  comment  on  French  moral  education  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  zeal,  kindliness,  and  active  sympathy  of  the  French  teacher  as  we  found  him  or  her,  and  to  the 
grace  of  manner  in  the  children,  which  no  doubt  flows  therefrom ;  and  it  may  at  once  be  said  that 
wherever  the  moral  ideas  seemed  vivid,  and  the  sympathy  broad,  there  was  the  same  gratifying  result  in 
the  children  that  came  under  their  generous  influences. 

5.  Moral  Education  in  Switzerland, — In  the  chapter  on  kindergarten,  and  in  that  on  the  Swiss 
system  of  education,  the  outline  of  the  moral  element  has  been  to  some  extent  indicated.  The  leading 
idea  is  that  previously  enunciated,  viz.,  "  Never  put  in  the  child-mind  any  but  the  most  exquisite  things," 
as  Fenelon  so  well  said.  Eousseau's  Emile  has  perhaps  given  a  certain  mildness  and  sweetness  to  the 
Swiss  ideas  of  discipline  and  moral  teaching  generally  ;  but  the  moral  education,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
is  not  as  with  Emile,  left  till  sixteen  years  have  passed  over  the  children's  heads.  As  with  the  French  in 
the  kindergarten  period,  the  children  are  influenced  through  simple  little  stories. 

In  the  Canton  of  Geneva  it  is  declared  by  Art.  12G  of  the  Eegulations  for  Primary  Education  (of 
the  11th  September,  1900)  that  "  the  religious  instruction  provided  by  the  Constitution  (for  primary 
schools)  is  given  exclusively  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  two  creeds,"  and  that  *'  it  is  optional."  Art.  127 
provides  that  **  this  instruction,  and  also  that  intended  for  the  catechumens,  must  not  encroach  upon  the 
hours  devoted  to  the  ordinary  teaching,  nor  prevent  the  pupils  from  being  punctual  in  their  entry  into 
their  clasaes." 

In  the  adjoining  Canton,  Yaud,  the  official  programme  sets  forth  a  definite  programme  for 
'^Beligion,"  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  passing  through  the  seven  classes  the  pupils  obtain  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  important  parts  of  biblical  history. 

By  Art.  14,  Chap.  II,  of  the  Law  concerning  Public  Instruction,  dated  1889,  it  is  enacted  that 
"  optional  religious  teaching,  conformed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  distinct  from  the  other  part 
of  the  obligatory  programme,  shall  be  given  in  each  school."  The  teaching  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  pupils  who  do  not  elect  to  follow  the  course  (of  religious  teaching).  It  is 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  pastors  of  the  national  church.  If  a  teacher  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the 
task  of  giving  this  instruction,  the  Commune,  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  authorisation  of 
the  "  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,"  shall  take  steps  to  provide  for  it.  The  religious 
instruction  giyen  to  the  catechumens  shall  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  ordinary  school  hours. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  less  peremptory  than  the  Genevese  rule.  In 
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In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  the  provision  for  religious  instruction  has  been  made  in  a  manner 
▼erj  similar  in  principle  to  that  adopted  by  this  State.  What  has  been  indicated  above  is  fairly 
representative  or  the  general  attitude  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  realistic  idea  or  adequate  impression  of 
the  Swiss  attitude  to  the  elements  of  moral  education.  First,  it  must  be  observed  that  Switzerland  makes 
sacrifices  for  her  educational  system,  beside  which  those  of  this  State  and  those  of  England  pale  into 
insignificance.  Secondly,  good  education  has  become  a  species  of  religion  with  the  Swiss,  to  the  great 
adfantage  of  the  children  of  that  country.  Thirdly,  Switzerland  has  seen  some  of  the  grandest  eiamples 
of  the  personal  devotion  of  teachers  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  history.  Fourthly,  the  ideals  of  the 
country  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  of  the  sacredness  of  his  work,  are  very  high. 
Fifthly,  no  one  commences  his  or  her  career  as  a  teacher  without  hearing  much  of  the  history  of  the  e^reat 
men  who  have  won  so  much  for  modern  ideas  of  education,  of  their  nobility  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of  the 
moral  elevation  which  was  characteristic  of  their  every  efEort.  All  this  is  in  the  psedagogic  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  and  the  traditions  of  psedagogic  history  are  therefore  all  favourable  to  nigh  development. 

We  translate  freely  some  passages  from  Articles  10-20  of  a  series  of  rules  and  maxims  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  having  relation  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  physique  of  the  pupils. 

The  teachers  are  required,  besides  impressinc^  upon  the  children  tne  duties  of  cleanliness  and 
propriety,  "  to  give  the  greatest  care  to  their  health,"  seeing  that  they  are  properly  arranged  in  the  school, 
that  it  is  well  aired,  "  and  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  gymnastic  games  in  the  recreation  hours."  Art. 
12  says  :  "  Teach  your  pupils  to  love  all  that  is  good,  beautiful,  true,  just,  honest.  You  have  not  onlj- 
to  transmit  the  exact  knowledge  required  by  the  school-law ;  you  have,  before  all,  to  make,  through  civil 
and  religious  education,  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian — a  man  for  society,  a  citizen  for  the  State,  a 
Christian  for  God  and  the  other  life."  Exhorting  the  teacher  that  his  example  should  never  conflict  with 
his  precepts  ;  that,  seeing  that  children  are  imitative,  ichal  he  does  is  vastly  more  important  than  what  he 
toys.  Art.  13  says :  "  Let  your  conduct,  in  every  particular,  be  irreproachable,  and  worthy  of  your 
mission."  And  Art.  14  continues:  "Be  for  your  pupils  a  friend,  a  father  ;  above  all,  let  your  heart  be 
open  to  the  poorest,  to  the  orphans,  to  the  little  abandoned  children,  and  to  those  w^ho  are  exposed  to  evil 
examples  under  the  domestic  roof.  A  master  without  heart  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  functions  consecrated 
by  our  Divine  Master  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  child  to  children,  and  who  uttered  these  sublime  words  : 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.* " 

The  importance  of  evenness  of  temper ;  of  guarding  oneself  against  the  rudeness  which  arises  from 
anger  or  bad  humour  ;  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  pupils';  of  affability,  without  familiarity ;  of 
iodolgency  that  does  not  degenerate  into  weakness  ;  of  severity  that  is  never  capricious  ;  of  the  necessity 
of  calmness  and  dignity  in  the  infliction  of  all  punishments  ;  of  taking  care  never  to  merely  threaten  ;  and 
of  knowing  how  to  forgive  such  faults  as  are  natural  to  the  inexperience  and  levity  of  youth, — is  referred 
to  in  Art.  16.  Art.  16  reads  :  "  At  all  times,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  carefully  avoid 
all  triviality  of  expression,  nicknames,  and,  still  more,  all  injurious  and  coarse  expressions.  Similarly 
avoid  all  possibilities  of  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  discussions  and  quarrels  wnich  too  often  exist 
between  the  people  and  families  in  the  midst  of  which  you  are  called  upon  to  live."  The  necessity  of  the 
strictest  impartiality  ;  of  never  forgetting  that  the  clear-sightedness  of  little  children  let  slip  no  case  of 
partiality  or  injustice,  with  its  tendency  to  develope  jealousy  and  hate ;  and  the  need  of  remembering 
that  respect  and  love  are  never  accorded  by  children  to  a  master  who  who  is  not  strictly  equitable  ;  these 
are  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  Art.  17.  In  Art.  18  the  essentially  religious  character  of  the  ideas  of  suitable 
moral  education,  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  is  seen  :  '^  Commence  and  terminate  the  class  by  lifting 
up  to  God  the  hearts  of  the  children  confided  to  you.  Avoid  mere  routine  in  the  prayer  and  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  school.  Prayer  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  a  beautiful  hymn,  lift  up  the  soul  of 
the  child  to  heaven." 

The  remaining  two  Articles  deal  with  the  repression  of  certain  vices  contrary  to  good  manners,  and 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils  in  the  matter  of  the  discipline  and  general 
management  of  the  school.  Respecting  the  former  matter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  great  need  of  observing  the  last  degree  of  prudence  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunates  afflicted 
with  a  disease,  moral  and  physical  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  revelation  of  the  matter  may  only 
make  it  contagious. 

Both  boys  and  girls  have  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  instruction  in  religion  and  sacred  history 
in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  ;  in  Lucerne,  three  hours,  in  Berne,  two  hours  ;  and  it  is  much  the  same  for 
the  other  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  systematic  regard  of  the  needs  of  the  poor,  which  is  a  feature  in  the  school-life  not  only  of 
Switzerland,  but  also  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  Europe,  admits  of  the  children  seeing  something  of 
the  real  side  of  benevolence,  and  gives  definite  point  to  the  ethical  and  moral  teaching. 

6.  Moral  education  in  Germany. — Throughout  Germany,  the  system  of  education  is  declaredly 
based  upon  religion  as  its  fundamental  element.  In  general,  about  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  in  the  lowest  classes  in  the  schools,  and  about  two  hours  in  the  others.  The  two 
dominant  *'  confessions  "  in  Germany  are  the  Evangelical  and  the  Koman  Catholic.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  religious  instruction  (Lutheranism)  in  the  schools  has  for  its  declared  general  aim  the  building 
up  of  a  Christian  character  through  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  thorough  instruction 
in  the  Lutheran  Creed.  Through  this,  and  through  imparting  a  knowledge  of,  and  throui^h  promoting 
participation  in,  the  life  and  duties  of  the  Christian  community,  it  is  believed  a  wholesome  influence  will  be 
exercised  upon  the  national  life.^ 

The  declared  aim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  instruction  in  religion  is  to  develope  in  the  Catholic 
children,  both  in  respect  of  their  inner  and  outer  life  and  action,  their  spiritual  nature  ;  to  make  them 
really  understand  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  to  convince  them  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and 
to  make  them  disposed  to  remain,  through  life,  **  in  and  with  Christ  and  His  church.'*^  This,  it  is 
contended,  must  be  done,  not  by  dealing  merely  with  individual  items  of  instruction,  hut  hy  keeping  the 
spiritual  end  in  view  throughout  the  whole  organisation  of  the  school^  and  its  programme  of  studies. 

In   \ 

^  See  "  Die  hOheren  Schulen  iu  Preussen  iind  ihre  Lehrer,"  von  Adolf  Beier.     Halle,  1902  ;  pp.  37-41. 
»  Ibid,  pp.  41-45. 
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In  the  OTangelical  schools  the  general  development  of  the  teaching  is  practically  what  is  known  as 
l^vangelical  Christianity.  For  example,  in  the  *'Lenrplan'*  of  the  folk-schools  of  Dresden,  it  is  affirmed 
that :  '*  The  religious  instruction  shall  train  the  children,  by  an  introduction  to  Christian  history  and 
Christian  teaching,  in  the  true  fear  of  God  in  speech  and  conduct,  in  pure  philanthropy,  and  in  the  firm 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  may  become  glad  and  certain  in  their  deliverance  from  evil." 

In  their  progress  through  the  school  the  pupils  get  a  fairly  complete  outline  of  Biblical  history, 
which  is  in  some  measure  repeated  each  year.  For  example,  the  Creation  is  dealt  with  in  four  successive 
years,  each  time  in  greater  development.  Selected  verses  are  learned,  and  also  hymns.  In  some  cases  as 
much  as  two  hours  weekly  is  given  to  Biblical  history,  and  also  two  hours  in  the  smaller  Lutheran 
catechism.  The  opinions  of  individuals  differ  very  materially  as  to  the  value  of  the  denominational  portion 
of  the  teaching,  viz.,  the  instructions  in  the  catechism.  One  hears  occasionally  the  method  of  teaching  the 
special  denominational  tenets  strongly  animadverted  upon  ;  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  to  some  extent 
they  oppose  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  elements  which  inculcate  philanthropy.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
French  view,  and  it  is  held  by  many  Germans  also.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  nothing 
short  of  a  long  stay  in  the  several  countries  would  enable  one  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on 
such  matters  as  these.  The  military  organisation  of  Germany  tends,  probably,  in  all  the  details  of  its 
national  institutions,  to  develope  the  spirit  of  officialism,  a  spirit  which  must  inevitably  operate  adversely 
in  such  matters  as  we  are  now  considering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Germany 
is  a  country  of  very  high  ideals,  and  that  these  ideals  have  profoundly  influenced  its  educational  traditions 
and  educational  developments.  If  it  appear  that  ethical  ideals  arc  treated  more  formally,  and  apparently 
with  less  warmth  than  characterises  some  of  the  adjoining  countries,  this  is  probably  in  appearance  only, 
for  the  German  teacher  is  highly  trained,  and  is  systematically  taught  the  significance  of  the  elements  of 
ethical  teaching.  Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  the  whole  range  of  educational  questions  been 
more  conscientiously  and  profoundly  discussed  than  in  Germany,  and  the  noble  aspirations  and  philosophic 
temperament  of  the  people  are  reflected  in  the  serious  way  in  which  this  element,  among  others,  is  regarded. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  youth  gets  some  instruction  as  to  the  tenets  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  of  the  modern  history  of  religion. 

The  following  translation  from  the  ''  Organisation  and  administration  of  higher  education  in  the 
civilised  countries  of  Europe  and  North  America  "  *  will  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  matter. 

The  general  aim  of  the  religious  instruction  is,  harmoniously  and  through  every  activity  of  the  school, 

to  educate  the  youth  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  qualify  him,  so  that  hereafter,  through  confession  and  conduct, 

and  especially  through  a  living  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community,  he  may  set  a  good  example. 

In  the  successive  classes  the  instruction  is  as  follows  for  Protestants  (Lutherans)  : — 

vi.  Biblical  history  (Old  Testament).    Before  the  Church  festivals,  the  corresponding  New  Testament 

history.     Catechism,  with  explanation  of  words,  etc.     Inculcation  of  some  articles  of  the 

Catechism,  hymns,  etc. 

V.  Biblical  history  (New  Testament).    Explanation  of  the  Catechism.    Articles  of  the  catechism  and 

four  new  hymns.     Kecapitulation  of  what  was  earlier  learnt, 
iv.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  Bible,  the  series  sequence  of  the  books.     Eeading  of  important 
sections  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Recapitulation  of  the  Catechism.    Explanation  of 
Luther's  catechism.     Inculcation  of  doctrine  of  Catechism,  hymns,  etc. 
iii  B.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.     Reading  of  the  Bible  ;    also  the  Psalms  and  Job. 
Recapitulation  of  Catechism,  new  hymns,  etc.     Instruction  regarding  an  ecclesiastical^ear,  and 
of  the  order  of  Divine  service, 
iii  A.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Testament.    Bible-reading.    Sermon  on  the  Mount,  parables. 
Recapitulation  r.f  lijmns,  clc.     Exnljiiuiti.jii  of  eome  of  iho  Psalms.     History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Tn  conclusion,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Luther, 
ii  B.  Bible-reading.    Explanation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Recapitulations  of  Catechism,  of  passages 

from  the  Bible,  hymns.  Psalms, 
ii  A.  Explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Apoitlcs.     Reading  of  other  sections  of  the  Kew  Testament, 

and  recapitulation  as  before, 
i  B.  Church  history,  confined  to  that  which  has  immediate  significance  for  youth.   Jewish  Christianity. 
The  Pauline  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ.     Augustine.     Pelagius.     The  development  of  the 
Romish  Church.     The  Reformation.     The  most  important  circumstances  in  the  development  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  (Pietism,  etc.),  and  newer  sects,  as  Methodists,  Baptists,  Irvingites,  etc. 
Explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  easier  Epistles. 
i  A.  Theology  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  form  of  an  explanation  of  Articles  i-xvi,  xviii,  and  xx  of 
Augustine  Confessions,  etc.     Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  the  instruction  is  : — 

Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Catechism,  with  the  most  important  illustrations  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and  tradition.  Explanation  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Impression  on  memory  of  some 
important  Church  hymns. 

The  principal  contents  of  Holy  Writ,  particularly  the  New  Testament  (from*  which  passages  in  the 
original  are  recommended  for  the  highest  classes),  and  the  certain  facts  in  respect  of  particular  books. 
Principal  points  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  The  principal  epochs  of  Church  history,  and  her 
prominent  supporters,  especially  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

The  authorities,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt,  are  in  earnest  about  the  necessity  for  religious  instruction. 

7.  The  moral  interest  of  teachers  in  their  pupils j  in  Germany, — The  teacher  in  Germany  is  taught 
that  he  should  have  a  very  real  interest  in  the  pupil ;  in  fact,  should  be  practically  his  moral  guardian. 
This  appears  in  the  instructions  to  the  students  in  teaching,  at  the  practice-school  of  Jena. 

The  point  of  view  appears  in  such  Regulations  as  the  following: — 

"  Discipline,  like  instruction,  must  aim  at  the  development  of  a  moraZ  religious  character  in  the  pupil." 
The  teacher  studies  each  pupil,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  him  to  such  study,  he  is  obliged 
to  prepare  biographical  sketches  for  the  "  Individuality-book  "  (Individ ualitiitenbuch).  He  is  recommended 
to  enaeavour  to  win,  in  a  proper  way,  the  pupiFs  confidence,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  the 
formation  of  his  character.  He  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  disciplinary  corrections  by  using  his 
opportunities^ 

*  Die  Einrichtunff  und  Verwaltung  des  hdheren  Schulwesens  in  den  Kulturlandem  von  Europa  und  in  Nordamerika, 
Dr.  A.  Baameister.    MUnchen,  1897,  pp.  ??  9. 
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opportunities  of  conyersation,  and  by  discussing  things  from  a  moral  standpoint,  stimulating  the  actiyitr 
of  the  nobler  sentiments,  gratitude,  pitj,  loyalty,  and  so  on.  Punishment  is  to  be  administered  with 
moral  earnestness ;  and  cold  discipline  never  to  take  the  place  of  kindly  treatment. 

Cases  have  come  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  Commissioners,  shewing  that  this  interest  is 
real;  and  that,  wherever  it  exists,  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect.  But  to  proceed  to  the  deeper  question — 
that  which  goes  beyond  the  merely  ethical. 

8.  Moral -religious  Education  as  Presented  at  Jena. — Pointing  out  that,  according  to  Kant,  the 
great  secret  of  fully  perfecting  human  nature  lies  behind  education,  and  that  it  is  delightful  to  represent 
human  nature  as  being  ever  developed  into  something  better  thereby.  Professor  Bein,  of  Jena,  says : 
"How  gladly  would  one  dwell  upon  the  thought  that  inspired  Plato's  outburst,  'There  is  nothing  more 
divine  than  education.' "     And  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  the  keynote  of  German  pedagogy  and  German 

?8&dagogic  effort.     This  will  appear  from  the  following  passage,  translated  from  the  introduction  of 
'rofessor  Eein's  "  Ptedagogy  in  Outline."^     It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  that  gentleman's  world-wide 
reputation  as  an  educationist : — 

Without  the  feeling  of  inspiration,  and  without  so  sublime  a  purpose  ever  before  the  eyes,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  educators  to  maintain  their  constanc}',  in  the  continuous  sacrifice  involved  in  constraining  themselves  to  bend 
the  virile  mind  to  the  world  of  the  child.  .  .  \  They  could  hardly"  overcome  the  chill  of  the  thought  that  the  world 
will  remain  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  education,  was  it  not  that  they  are  ever  animated  by  the  hope  that  their  efforts  will  bear 
fruit  in  one  and  all.  ...  In  eloquent  words  is  portrayed  how  vain  is  every  hope  of  better  times  if  man  himself  is  not 
bettered.  The  cultivation  of  humanity  must  proceed  from  within.  What  is  gained  by  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
industrial  development,  if  man  is  not  worthy  to  inhabit  so  splendid  an  earth,  and  incapable  of  finding  upon  it  a  heaven  ? 

The  schools  ....  should  therefore  so  work  as  to  develope  able  citizens,  so  that  the  people  shall  not  fail  of 
national  force,  nor  the  Church  of  those  who  honour  God.  This,  their  position  (».e.,  the  schools)  in  human  institutions,  is 
foundecl  upon  the  conception  of  a  gradual  inspiration  of  society,  as  the  highest  grade  of  moral  development,  for  which  it 
must  strive. 

Upon  this  highest  stage  of  development  the  community  may  be  represented  as  even  inspired.  The  whole  of  society 
is  pervaded  with  a  clear  insight  into  those  ethical  ideas  which  govern  the  whole  social  organism,  and  inspired  by  a  fixed 
purpose  to  obey  this  insight,  'and  to  present,  as  the  highest  problem  of  life,  a  uniform,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  complete 
embodiment  of  these  ideas.  To  gradually  approximate  to  this  ideal  of  an  inspired  society,  various  institutions  are 
requisite.     The  indispensable  basis  of  all  moral  progress  is  a  thorough,  well-grounded,  legal  order. 

9.  The  Building  up  of  Character^  the  Recognised  Basis  of  Education  in  Germang, — The  German 
point  of  view  as  to  the  significance  of  the  ethical  and  religious  element  of  education  is  set  forth  in 
perfectly  definite  terms  by  its  educationists.  Thus,  in  the  Section  Methodology  of  Professor  Bein's 
'*  Paedagogy,"  he  indicates  that  the  points  which  should  be  brought  out  in  designing  a  curriculum  are* : — 

(1)  The  ultimate  moral-religious  purpose. 

(2)  The  psychological  and  historical  grading  of  the  instruction,  each  part  being  harmonised  with  the 
other. 

(3)  The  correlation  of  the  material  of  instruction. 

In  discussing  the  aim  of  instruction,  under  the  subject  of  general  didactics,  he  says  :— 

The  instruction  will  operate  as  truly  eilucatii'e* : — 

(1)  If  it  beget  in  the  pupil  a  deeply  penetrating,  many-sided,  and  lasting  interest. 

(2)  I/it  secure /or  the  nioral-religioim  interest  the  necessary  atrentjih. 

(3)  And  thereby  guarantee  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  personality ^  o/  strong 

character. 

This,  he  says,  "  is  the  highest  aim  of  instruction,  viz.,  its  function  in  character-building.     And 

earlier,  in  discussing  the  teleology  of  Education,  he  endeavours  to  define  the  supreme  purpose  under 

which  all  educational  effort  must  be  subsumed.     Thus  he  says : — 

But  unity  of  plan  without  unity  of  purpose  is  unthinkable.  For  only  when  the  idea  of  a  plan  appears  as  system  of 
forces,  pursuing  for  years  always  the  one  end,  can  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of  the  situation  exist.^  ...  If  Kant 
and  Herbart  are  right,  that  the  will  is  to  bo  regarded  as  the  proper  object  of  all  ethical  estimation,  then  it  follows  with 
absolute  certainty  that  the  moral  culture  o/  the  will  mu^t  be  viewed  an  the  highest  pur}}ose  o/  education.  If  a  constant  and 
good  will  in  the  youth  is  placed  as  the  end  of  education,  one  indisputably  possesses  therein  an  absolutely  estimable  aim, 
and  through  idealistic  ethics  this  aim  iHll  stand  /orth  as  the  highest^  universaif  and  necessary  purpose  o/  human  existence,^ 

Passage  after  passage  could  be  added,  showing  the  high  tone  of  German  conceptions  of  education, 
all  in  the  same  strain. 

10.  Ethics  and  Beligion  in  Schools  in  other  parts  of  the  World. — Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the  ethical  and  religious  elements  are  seriously  considered 
in  relation  to  school-life.  Educational  matters  are  discussed  with  an  earnestness  to  which  we  are  yet 
somewhat  foreign,  and  the  conviction  is  intensifying  that  manlg  traditions^  noble  ideals^  and  the  instinct 
of  reverence  must,  above  all  things,  be  awakened  in  children. 

Modern  educational  thought  recognises  that  education  which  aims  merelg  at  informing  the  mind 
fails  in  the  most  important  particular;  and  that  fifine,  manly,  generous,  purposeful,  and  reverent  nation 
cannot  he  reared  on  merelg  intellectual  elements. 

In  some  places  it  is  true,  there  is  a  lack  of  religious  freedom,  church  attendance  becoming  a 
necessity  of  official  relationship  with  teaching.  This  is  perhaps  somewhat  marked  in  parts  of  Canada. 
For  example,  in  the  prospectus  of  the  McGill  Norman  School,  Montreal,  page  10,  the  following  rule  is 
laid  down  as  to  attendance  on  religious  instruction  : — 

Teachors-in-training  will  be  required  to  state  with  what  religious  denomination  they  are  connected  ;  and  a  list  of 
the  students  connected  with  each  denomination  shall  be  furnished  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  such  denomination  resident  in 
Montreal,  with  the  ret^uest  that  he  will  meet  weekly  with  that  portion  of  the  teachers-in-training,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
their  religious  instruction.     Every  Thursday  after  four  o'clock  will  be  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  punctual  attendance  at  weekly  religious  instruction,  each  student  will  be  required  to  attend  publio 
worship  at  his  own  church,  at  least  once  every  Sunday. 

Such  regulations  are  of  doubtful  value,  and  are  calculated  to  sometimes  produce  quite  a  different 
result  to  what  is  intended. 

In  England  the  necessity  of  the  inclusion  of  the  moral  clement  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  long 
been  recognised ;  and  though  the  finer  elements  of  moral  feeling  have  not  always  been  so  adequately 
represented  as  might  be  desired,  yet  in  the  great  public  schools  traditions  of  honour  and  manliness  have 
held  their  place,  and  have  given  British  character  its  tone. 

The  vigour  of  Scottish  character  is  also  a  testimony  to  i^e  force  of  the  moral  elements  of  training,  and 
so  also  is  the  politeness  and  amiability,  often  coexisting  with  marked  strenuousness  of  purpose,  that  was  seen 
in  children  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  all  testimonies  as  to  what  ethical  and  religious  ideals  are 
capable  of  doing  to  raise  the  character  of  a  people  on  its  proper  plane.  Reviewing 

>  Padagogik  im  Grundriss.      Leipzig,  1900,  p.  8.  ^  Op.  cit.,  j?.  105.         » Jbid,  p.  86.    *  Jbul,  p.  67,    *  IM  p.  72, 
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Beviewing  widely  the  trend  of  educational  experience  as  to  the  necessity  of  ethical  and  religioua 
instruction  beiag  systematically  provided  in  connection  with  school  education,  it  may  be  said  that — 

(a)  Educationists  of  eminence  agree  that  education  must  make  the  huilding  of  character  the  founda- 
tion and  unifying  principle  of  all  iustruction. 

(5)  The  creation  of  noble  ideals  in  the  child  mind  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  good  character,  and 
this  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  scheme  of  instruction. 

(c)  By  wise  direction,  the  educator  must  endeavour  to  afford  opportunity  and  asBistauce  for  the  ideal 
to  find  expression  in  conduct, 

{d)  The  ideals  must  embrace  the  personal,  social,  and  national  virtues. 
We  shall  later  deal  with  these  matters  more  fully. 

11.  Children's  National  Guild  of  Courtesy, — An  excellent  movement  exists  in  England  known  as 
the  '^  Children's  f^ational  Guild  of  Courtesy/'  the  object  of  which  is  to  develope  in  the  rising  veneration 
amiable  and  courteous  manners.  Their  sketch  of  good  manners,  given  hereinafter,  can  be  had  in  the 
form  of  wall-sheets  from  an  English  publisher,  and  contains  many  undoubtedly  good  recommendations. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  details  cannot  be  commended,  and  such  an  ad  miserieordiam  appeal  as,  *'  Be 
respectful  to  your  teachers,  and  help  them  as  much  as  you  can ;  their  work  is  very  difficult  and  trying/' 
while  aiming  at  the  right  thing,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a  sympathy  as  between  pupil  and  teacher,  missea 
wholly  the  right  attitude,  and  is  unmanly  in  its  solicitation  of  sympathy.  Some  such  set  of  rules  could, 
however,  easily  be  drawn  up,  which  would  be  free  from  that  and  other  similar  defects.  The  rules  are 
quoted  merely  as  an  example  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  cultivate  good  manners.  To  recommend  them  in 
their  present  form  is  of  course  impossible. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  wall-sheet  above  referred  to  : — 

QooD  Manners. 
Based  upon  rules  of  the  Children's  National  Guild  of  Courtesy. 

Courtesy,  Politeness,  or  Good  Manners,  means  kindly  and  thoughtful  consideration  for  others.  A  celebrated  writer 
has  said  that  a  boy  who  is  courteous  and  pure  is  an  honour  to  his  country.  Bravo  and  noble  men  and  women  are  always 
courteous.  Three  of  the  bravest  and  greatest  men  who  ever  lived — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  General  Gordon,  and 
General  Washington — were  distinguished  for  their  courteous  behaviour. 

Courteous  boys  and  girls  will  always  be  careful  to  observe  the  following  rules. 
As  to  themselves  /  ^  honest,  truthful,  and  pure.     Do  not  use  bad  language.     Keep  out  of  bad  company.     Keep 

'"  \         your  face  and  hands  clean,  and  your  clothes  and  boots  brushed  and  neat. 
At  home  )  Help  your  parents  as  much  as  you  can,  and  do  your  best  to  please  them.     Be  kind  to  your 

I  brothers  and  sisters.     Do  not  be  selfish,  but  share  all  your  good  things. 

(  Be  respectful  to  your  teachers,  and  help  them  as  much  as  you  can  t  their  work  is  very  di^calt  and 
At  school  <         tiying.     Obserfe  the  echool  rules.     Do  not  **copy,"  nor  cheat  in  any  way.    Do  not  cut  the 

\         desks,  nor  write  in  reading  books,  etc.  Never  let  another  bo  punished  in  mistake  for  yourself ; 

(  this  is  cowardly  and  mean. 

At  nlav  i  ^  °^^  cheat  at  games.     Do  not  bully ;  only  cowards  do  this.     Be  pleasant  and  not  quarrelsome. 

^   ^  I         Do  not  jeer  at  your  schoolmates,  or  call  them  by  names  which  tney  do  not  like. 

'Salute  your  Ministers,  Teachers,  and  acquaintances  when  you  meet  them  ;  they  will  salute  you  in 
return.  Do  not  push  or  run  against  people.  Do  not  chalk  on  doors,  walls,  nor  gates.  Do  not 
throw  stones  or  destroy  property.  Do  not  annoy  shopkeepers  by  loitering  at  their  shop  doors 
and  windows.  Do  not  make  slides  on  the  pavemeut,  nor  throw  orange  peel  there. 
Dangerous  accidents  often  result  from  these  practices.  Do  not  make  fim  of  old  nor  crippled 
people,  but  be  particularly  polite  to  them  as  well  as  to  foreigners  and  strangers. 
f  Always  wash  your  hands  and  face  before  coming  to  tabic.  Do  not  put  your  knife  to  your  mouth. 
I  Look  after  other  people  ;  do  not  help  yourself  only.  Do  not  bo  greedy.  Do  not  speak  nor  drink 

At  table         -l  with  food  in  your  iilouth.     Turn  your  head  away  from  the  table,  and  put  your  hand  or 

handkerchief  before  your  mouth,  when  you  suucze  or  cough.  Do  not  sit  with  your  elbows  on 
the  table. 
'Never  be  rude  to  anybody,  whether  older  or  younger,  richer  or  poorer,  than  yourself.  Bicmember 
to  say  "Please,"  or  **  Thank  you,'*  *' Yes,  sir,"  or  •*  Yes,  madame,"  **No,  eir,"  or  **  No 
ma'am."  Before  entering  a  rooui  it  is  often  courteous  to  knock  at  the  door.  Do  not  forget  to 
close  the  door  quietly  after  you.  Always  shew  attention  to  older  people  and  strangers  by 
opening  the  door  for  thein,  bringing  wliat  they  require  (hat,  chair,  etc.),  giving  up  your  seat 
to  them  if  necessary,  and  in  every  possible  way  saving  thorn  trouble.  Never  interrupt  when 
a  person  is  speaking.  Always  mind  your  own  business.  Be  punctual.  Be  tidy. 
'  All  these  rules  respecting  your  conduct  towards  others  are  included  in  the  one  Golden  Rule 
**  Always  do  to  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  to  you  if  you  were  in  their  place. '* 

Remember     -l         Whenever,  therefore,  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  you  should  act  towards  others,  ask  yourself 

this  question,  **How  should  I  like  them  to  act  towards  me  if  I  were  in  their  place?"  and 
then  do  what  your  conscience  tells  you  is  right. 

Children's  National  Guild  of  Courtesy. — Inaugurated  October,  1892. 
President,  Professor  Meiklejohn,  M.A.  ;  Hon  Secretary,  H.  E.  Norton.,  Esq.,  56,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. 

12.  Cultivation  of  Patriotism. — A  similar  wall-sheet  may  be  bad,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  develope  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  is  issued  by  the  same  publisher.  An  excellent  feature  in  all  schools  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  the  saluting  of  the  flag,  and  the  declaration  of  personal  fealty  to  the  Constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  development  of  an  instinct  of  national  soiidaritj  is  of 
great  importance  to  any  people,  so  lonp:  as  the  nations  ot  the  earth  are  not  living  in  a  state  of  assured 
peace ;  and  therefore  the  recital  of  stories  and  historical  incident*,  capable  of  producing  emotional 
reaction  of  a  patriotic  character,  should  be  recognised  as  an  essential  part  of  school  education.  So  also 
should  the  fact  that  we  are  banded  together  to  resist  aggression  from  anj  source  whatsoever,  and  that 
in  this  matter  the  interests  of  rich  and  poor,  of  learned  and  unlearned,  are  all  identical. 

The  following  is  the  wall-sheet  referred  to,  which  also  is  susceptible  of  improvement:-^ 

Patuiotism. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  jmtria  mori.' 
Dicu  et  mon  droit.- 

"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

*  This  is  my  own  niy  native  land  !*  '** 


In  the  street 


Everywhere 


I  Patriotism  is  a  sincere  love  for,  aud  pride  in,  one's  country  and  countrymen.     Loyalty  is  faithful- 
\  ness  and  willingness  in  serving  the  Sovereign  and  the  Constitution.     Patriotism  is  a  feeling  ; 

(  loyalty  is  a  duty  :  the  one  flriws  from  the  other.  Why 


^  Horace  Odes,  Book  1X1,  Ode  2,  verso  13 — "Sweet  and  ^jlorious  it  is  to  die  for  one's  country."  (Smart's translation.) 

•  French,  **  God  and  mj'  right."    This  was  the  watchMord  of  Richard  I  at  the  hattle  of  Gisors  (near  Rouen)  in  1198, 

when  he  defeated  Phillip  of  France.     Richartl  meant  that  he  was  not  a  vassal  of  France,  bat  that  he  owed  his  kingly 

position  to  God's  providence    alone.      The  words  were  afterwards  adopted  as  the  battle-cry  of  ^gland,  and  as  the 

motto  on  the  Royal  Arms.  *  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Miustrel,"  Canto  6,  Stanza  1. 


Why  we  should  be 
Patriots. 


(Htf  diitgr  at  P«trioU. 
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1.  On  account  of  our  Sovereign,  who  rules  with  justice,  equity,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  over  a 
contented  and  happy  pei)ple,  and  over  an  Kmpire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  2.  On  account 
of  our  laws,  whicli  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  the  world  and,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  alike  just.  3.  On  account  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  This  has  been  won  for  us  by  our 
forefathers  after  many  hard  struggles,  and  is  the  growth  of  ages.  We  have  liberty  of 
opinion,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  worship,  and  liberty  of  the  Press.  4.  On  account  of 
our  past  history  ;  the  activity,  energy,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  of  the  British  Nation 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  ever}'  continent ;  they  have  created  an  immense  Elmpire,  and 
carried  truth,  justice,  and  liberty  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  5.  On  account  of  our  great  men : 
statesmen,  warriors,  sailors,  explorers,  writers,  and  scientists,  past  and  present ;  these  have 
all  been  mighty  in  deeds  and  words  ;  they  are  our  pride,  and  arc  worthy  of  our  emulation. 

1.  To  render  cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to  the  law  and  to  those  in  authority,  so  as  to— (1) 
Preserve  our  rights ;  (2)  Maintain  our  liberties  ;  (3)  Protect  our  morals ;  (4)  Promote  our 
interests.  Strict  obedience  to  those  in  authority  is  (as  a  guiding  principle)  essential  to  sucoess, 
either  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation. 

•*Their*s  not  to  make  reply, 
Their*s  not  to  reason  why, 
Their's  bat  to  do  and  die.^ 

2.  To  preserre  national  and  social  peace ;  to  hand  on  the  noble  traditions  of  the  past,  and  to 
do  nothing  to  sully  the  good  name  of  Britain,  so  that  our  beloved  country  may  maintain  its 
greatness,  increase  in  power,  influence,  and  glory,  and  in  all  that  "  exalteth  a  nation* — 

*'  Be  just  and  fear  not  ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's."'* 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  I 

18.  ScTieme  of  Ethical  and  Religions  Education  for  New  South  Wales. — The  proyisions  relating  to 
religious  education  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  are  not  availed  of  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  as  it  might  have  been  hoped.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  a  circular  were  issued,  calling 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the 
moral-religious  education  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

The  giving  of  such  education  should  not  however  be  left  entirely  to  them,  for  they  have  many 
other  calls  on  their  time  ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in  the  country,  visitation  of  the  schools 
would  often  be  impossible. 

A  scheme  for  ethical  instruction  on  very  similar  lines  to  the  French,  which  is  at  once  noble,  and, 
as  regards  religious  differences,  neutral,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Such  a  scheme  should  be  developed  on  the  following  lines,  already  suggested  in  section  10  of  this 
Chapter : — 

Ethical  instruction  in  school  ought  to  embrace  the  relation  of  the  child  or  person  to — 

(a)  Himself  (Personal  ethics). 
(6)  His  fellows  (Social  ethics). 
(js)  Hib  country  (National  ethics). 
\d)  The  world  (Philanthropy). 

And  he  should  be  so  taught  to  recognise  something  of  the  reality  of  such  relationships  through  the 
cultivation  of — 

(i)  Personal  ideals  and  character, 
(li)  The  social  virtues. 

(iii)  Patriotism,  loyal  response  to  the  just  claims  of  his  country,  and  the  wish  to  see  its  institu- 
tions perfected, 
(iv)  The  love  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  racial  or  religious  differences. 

All  these  elements  should,  in  the  actual  instruction,  as  far  as  possible  be  united,  not  dissociated — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  above  represents  only  the  logical  order,  and  not  the  pa3dagogical. 

On  these  outlines  a  text- book  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  should  be  written,  not  by  an  ordinary 
ptedagogue  but  a  specialist  in  moral  philosophy,  having  in  addition  a  thorough  grasp  of  modem  theory  of 
instruction  and  of  the  child  mind  in  its  different  stages  of  development. 

Then,  with  wall-sheets  containing  the  fundamental  points  of  the  text-book,  someth'.ng  more  worthy 
of  an  effort  to  create  noble  ideals  could  adorn  the  walls  of  every  school  in  our  State. 

Those  elements  of  good  manners  which  depend  upon  nobility  and  generosity  of  he<(rt  ought  to  be 
assigned  afar  higher  place  than  matters  of  mere  etiquette  ;  and  it  will  then  not  be  difficult  to  get  children 
to  understand  that  the  forms  of  etiquette  are  after  all  of  some  moment,  as  expressing  the  degree  of 
cultivation  attained  in  our  social  relationships.  They  will  then  understand  t\ii>,t  politeness^  and  grace  of 
manner  J  when  the  natural  expression  of  a  good  heart  and  of  sensitive  regard  for  the  personality  of  others, 
are  among  WiQ  finest  adornments  of  the  human  being. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  know  merely  the  right  terms  in  which  to  convey  ethical  and  similar 
instruction.  The  devoted  teacher  understands  perfectly  well  that  it  is  through  sympathy  and  example 
that  the  communication  of  ideals  becomes  possible. 

His  instincts  will  often  direct  him  aright  with  gratifying  results.  When  such  teachers  reach, 
through  better  ecucation,  a  wider  outlook,  and,  through  the  svstematic  study  of  ethics  and  religion,  know 
better  how  to  direct  their  efforts,  their  deeper  and  more  wisely  directed  enthusiasm  will  unfailingly  write 
itself  on  the  future  history  of  our  people  in  traditions  and  ideals  worthy  of  the  nation  from  whence  wo 
sprung,  and  worthy  of  human  aspiration. 

^  Tennyson's  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

*  Prov.  xiv,  84. 

'  Shakespeare,  Henry  VHI    Act  iii,  Scene  2,  line  444.      Wulsoy  to  CromwoU.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Education  of  the  Will. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory, — According:  to  Immanuel  Kant,  the  normal  education  of  mankind  should  not 
commence  with  the  improvement  of  morals,  but  with  the  reforminjif  of  their  mode  of  thinking,  and  the 
founding  of  their  character.^  All  nystematic  study  of  education  has  ended  in  recognising  the  essential 
difference  between  informing  the  mind,  and  developinpj  the  character ;  though  of  course  each  element 
reacts  upon  the  other.  Character  differs  in  respect  of  {a)  energy,  {h)  kind.  The  energy  with  which  it 
is  manifested  depends  upon  the  will ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  manifestation  of  the  will  is  limited  by 
the  knowledge  or  intellectual  culture  which  is,  as  it  were,  at  its  command.  The  formation  of  good 
character,  and  its  confirmation  by  the  establishment  of  good  habits,  in  such  a  way  that  its  spontaneous 
expression  may  ultimately  become  of  the  desired  kind,  is  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Leaving  now  the  qualitative  ethical  element  out  of  consideration,  education  may  be  said  to  fall 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  it  takes  the  form  either  of — 

{a)  Instruction,  or  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  which  ^tf»(/«  to  develope  the  critical  or  judicial  faculty. 
{b)  Exercises  of  the  will,  which  tends  to  develope  the  practical  or  executive  faculty. 

The  highest  cultivation  of  tho  former  (critical  faculty),  involving  the  complete  neglect  of  the 
development  of  the  latter  (practical  skill),  although  of  the  greatest  value,  is  a  rare  requirement,  and  may 
be  disregarded  in  reviewing  a  national  system  of  education  ;  not  only  because  such  special  development 
is  really  needed,  but  also  because  persons  with  the  necessary  intellectual  endowment  are  practically 
independent  of  ordinary  forms  of  education. 

2.  Necessity  of  development  of  Will  through  the  Educational  System, — The  strength  of  character  of 
an  individual  or  nation  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  its  will ;  and,  therefore,  to  systematically  develope 
it  in  the  individual  is  to  develope  it  in  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  the  national  life  will  reflect  the  vigour  of 
the  component  individuals. 

In  its  inception,  will  depends  upon  purpose.  Purpose  is .  really  manifested  will ;  and  purpose, 
when  strong,  tends  to  discharge  itself  in  external  acts.  It  is  that  strong  impulse  to  action  that  gives 
force  to  a  character. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  itself,  will  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  Will  expresses  the  force, 
not  tho  quality  of  action ;  and  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  latter  has,  for  the  present  purpose,  been  already 
adequately  discussed. 

Both  in  individual  and  in  national  life,  vigour  of  will  is  of  great  value ;  and,  consequently,  the 
evoking  of  the  idea  of  purpose,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cultivating  of  the  mode  that  leads  to 
habitual  activity,  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.    This  is  recognised  by  all  educationists. 

Dr.  Laurie,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  conversation  during  the 
occasion  of  the  Commissioners*  visit  to  that  city,  laid  great  stress  upon  all  elements  of  education  which 
develope  this  idea  of  purpose,  and  which  habituate  the  pupil  to  practically  express  it.  That  self-expression, 
which  must  have  outlet,  and  discharge  itself  in  external  acts — or,  to  put  it  in  other  terms,  that  assertion 
of  the  will,  which  is  made  whenever  purpose  is  realised — is  to  the  soul  what  physical  exercise  is  to  the 
body. 

School-life  which  fails  to  find,  either  through  play  or  through  school  exercises,  opportunity  for 
such  acts  of  self-expression,  tends  to  produce  weak  or  flabby  characters. 

The  intellect  maybe  <;ood,  and  the  character  may  be  amiable  and  kindly  inclined,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  will  will  bo  strong.  The  value  of  the  two  former  elements  may,  in  real  life,  be  practically 
annihilated  by  irresolution.  Every  school-teacher,  therefore,  should  see  that  in  the  mechanical  elements 
of  his  discipline  opportunity  for  tho  self-expression  of  the  pupil  should  bo  given  ;  and  he  should  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  destroy  that  self-expression  through  overpowering  the  personality  of  the  pupil 
by  his  own  maturer  and  stronger  development. 

There  are  two  things  to  which  attention  may  here  be  drawn:  one  is,  that  high  intellectual  culture 
may  exist  without  individual  or  national  strength  of  character ;  the  other  is,  that  in  the  narrower  and 
more  mechanical  forms  of  echool-discipline,  liable  to  be  highly  approved  by  administrations,  in  the 
attempt  to  achieve  merely  mechanical  perfection,  much  that  passes  for  good  discipline  is  nothing  more 
than  disastrous  repression  of  the  individualities  of  the  children,  and  the  true  nature  of  education  is 
completely  lost  sight  of.  8uch  types  of  administration  often  plume  themselves  upon  this  perfection, 
and  yet,  from  the  individual  and  national  point  of  view,  they  are  nothing  short  of  calamitous.  The 
two  elements  will  be  separately  dealt  with. 

3.  Insufficiency  of  Intellectual  Culture. — It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
knowing  faculty  of  the  human  being  does  not  in  itself  tend  to  make  a  vigorous  and  useful  life.  Knowledge 
in  the  service  of  the  will,  and  guided  by  character,  is  what  constitutes  manhood  in  the  true  sense.  It  has 
been  recognised  that,  in  some  countries,  the  intellectual  elements  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  produce 
what  might  be  called  human  encycloprodias — that  is  to  say,  persons  splendidly  informed,  able  to  criticise 
and  to  see  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  almost  everything,  but  quite  incapable  of  self-activity  in 
practical  directions.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  such  persons  are  often  decidedly  inferior,  compared 

with 


1  **  Piidagogik.      Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  81. 
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with  those  who  are  relatively  ignorant,  but  who  are  endowed  with  a  natural  tendency  to  action.  It  is, 
perhaps,  this  that  has  given  rise  to  the  somewhat  common  but  faUe  opinion  that  intellectual  capacity 
usually  coexists  with  practical  incompetency,  and  has  led  in  so  many  places,  especially  where  the  general 
education  is  on  a  low  plane,  to  the  appointment  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have,  and  who  often, 
according  to  their  lights,  really  do  have,  the  genius  of  administration.  The  granting,  however,  of  admin- 
istrative powers  to  people  badly  equipped  intellectually,  and,  therefore,  possessed  of  very  limited  horizons, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  injurious  consequences,  which,  however,  are  not  always  readily  perceived.  This 
is  a  point  to  which  we  shall  later  recur. 

4.  Foreign  Testimony  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  Hobustness  of  Will  and  Self-reliance . — 
Thoughtful  educationists  all  over  the  world  have  taken  account  of  the  practical  success  of  indifferently- 
informed  people,  and  of  the  failures  of  people  well  equipped  intellectually.  In  endeavouring  to  understand 
our  own  position — that  is,  the  position  of  the  British  race — in  this  respect,  it  is  well  to  have  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  foreigners  rather  than  to  that  of  ourselves  ;  at  least,  if  we  desire  to  escape  from  the  blinding 
effect  of  national  prejudice. 

It  may  be  said  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  an  ill-informed  people. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  large  numbers  of  educationists  in  other  nations  who  recognise  the 
great  vigour  of  English  character ,  and  who  realise  also  that  any  scheme  of  education  which  fails  to  maintain 
this  is  nationally  fatal. 

On  thi3  point,  the  following  testimony  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  in  a  letter  written  to  an  English  lady. 
Miss  Catherine  1.  Dodd,  the  letter  bearing  tho  date,  August,  1901,  is  of  interest.  Speaking  of  the  higher 
Hungarian  education,  he  affirms  as  follows  : — 

It  aims  at  making  of  Hungarian  young  men  of  18  years  types  of  those  strange  creatures  whom  the  Germans  aptly 
call  '*  bildungswuthig  "  (culture- rabid). 

No  doubt,  many  of  them  know  a  good  deal  about  various  things  ;  nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
average  yqung  Hungarian  disposes  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  book  knowledge  than  docs  the  average  young  Briton.  My 
experience  of  the  purely  intellectual  aspects  of  the  better-class  British  youth  has  been  both  extensive  and  intensive.  I 
have  taught  hundreds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  also  younger  men  from  Harrow,  Eton,  Wellington  College,  etc.,  and 
I  cannot  help  noting  that  they  excel  neither  in  knowledge  acquired  nor  in  the  powers  of  acquiring  it.  Their  memory  is 
indifferent ;  their  imagination  cold  ;  their  power  of  mental  co-ordination  or  rapprochement  feeble.  They  are  by  no  means 
gebUdel  (educated);  nor  do  they  really  care  to  be  so.  If  anything,  some  know  Creek  and  Latin  well;  others  know 
Mathematics.     That  is  the  Ultima  Thnle  of  their  Bihlumj  (education). 

But  with  all  these  deficcncies  in  point  of  book  knowledge,  no  sane  man  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
ungehUdett  (uneducated)  British  youth  to  the  hochjehililttt  (highly  educated)  Hungarian  young  man.  The  latter  speaks 
fluently,  glibly,  und  on  Wagner's  opei as  as  well  as  on  the  Knglish  Cabinet.  He  is  often  brilliant  and  witty,  and  no  mean 
versiticator.  He  is  naturally  a  good  journalist,  and  no  country  has,  relatively,  better  journals  than  has  Hungary. 
Languages  ho  learns  with  great  facility,  and  of  the  literatures  of  the  wcHtern  nations  he  has  a  wide  knowledge.  Not  so  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  man.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  speaks  with  dithculty,  and  seldom  knows  more  than  one  language ; 
for,  being  a  man  at  18,  he  shares  also  the  well-known  incapacity  of  adults  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

I  said  the  British  young  man  is  a  man  at  18.  Here  is  the  whole  difference.  The  Hungarian  educational  system 
makes  rhetoricians  ;  the  British  makes  men.  There  is,  to  my  lights,  no  possible  choice  between  tho  two  systems.  Permit 
me  to  put  my  view  on  a  somewhat  broader  ))asis. 

It  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  that  the  modem  State  cannot  develope  with  equal  success  all  the  three  great  groups 
of  forces  irheront  in  all  civilised  human  beings — the  emotional,  the  intellectual,  and  the  volitionaL  ....  The 
intellectual  forces  the  State  ou^ht  to  cultivate,  indeed,  but  surely  not  at  the  expense  of  the  volitional. 

Thus,  e.r/.,  take  Hungary.  There  the  State  developes  tho  intellectual  forces  at  the  expense  of  the  volitional, 
monopolising  all  the  latter  for  its  own  use  and  benefit.  Well,  has  that  colossal  amount  of  works  of  intellegtual  supererogation 
cd  to  anv  startling  feats  of  the  intellect?  Does  Hungary  surprise  the  world  with  great  inventions,  great  philosophies,  great 
mercantile  enterprises,  or  great  musical  compositions  t  Consider  the  last  alone.  Everybody  knows  how  musical  the 
Hungarians  are  ;  but  nobody  can  point  to  first  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  second  or  third  class  musical  works  written  by 
contemporary  Hungarians.     Whence  that  discrepancy  ?     Whence  that  incongruity  between  cause  and  effect  ? 

The  answer  i^  simple,  indeed,  to  the  students  of  British  civilisation.  Great  inventions,  great  philosophies,  great 
mercantile  enterprises,  no  less  than  great  musical  compositions,  require  considerable  intellectual  powers,  indeed  ;  however, 
in  addition  to  that,  and,  paramountly,  they  require  great  volitional  powers  too.  In  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Mozart,  in 
Newton  or  Leibniz,  or  Edison,  there  were  not  only  great  brain  powers,  but  chiefly  immense  powers  of  self-reliance,  self- 
oontrol,  of  will,  of  perseverance,  of  manly  independence.  Now,  the  Hungarian  educational  system  does  not  cultivate  these 
volitional  forces.  The  British  games,  these  the  chief  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  British  youth's  character,  are  totally 
absent;  in  fact,  people  have  no  time  for  such  *' silly  "  things  in  a  country  where  the  young  man  has  to  toil  away  eight 
hours  a  day  over  innumerable  theories  and  endless  book  lore.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the  intellectual  masses  in  the 
head  of  a  young  Hungarian  remain  inert,  or  are  frittered  away  in  journalism  and  lower  belles  lettres.  The  young  Briton  in 
playing  his  games,  steels  not  only  this  muscle  or  that,  but  first  of  all  his  volitional  forces.  The  puny  gymnastic  exercises 
at  Hungarian  gymnasia  may  indeed  strengtlien  one  or  another  muscle.  The  volitional  forces  they  leave  entirely  uncultivated. 
Nor  is  there  in  Hungary  any  other  means  of  systematically  nerving  the  volitional  powers  of  their  youth.  I  cannot  here 
enter  on  an  examination  or  suggestion  of  such  means.  One  thing,  however,  is  cettain:  the  Himgarian  system  has  no  such 
means  for  the  bracing  and  steeling  of  will  power,  self  reliance,  independence,  and  perseverance,  and  hence  utterly  misses 
its  aim.  The  forces  just  mentioned  are  the  world-moving  forces.  Can  anyone  studying  English  history  fail  to  wonder  at 
tho  curious  fact  that  England  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  world's  history  even  at  a  time  when  her  population,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  one-fourth  of  the  popuhition  of  France,  and  one-third  of  that  ot 
Germany  ?  But  owing  to  the  English  system  of  making  men,  and  not  rhetoricians— and  that  at  a  very  early  age  too— at 
18  or  19 — England  always  possessed  as  many  men  as  did  Franco  or  Germany,  where  manliness  is  developed  only  after  the 
age  of  .30  or  35. 

**The  Hungarian  system  of  education  makes  rhetoricians,  I  said.  And  in  that  one  circumstance  my  countrymen 
ought  tu  find  the  explanation  of  many  a  puzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  they  have  so  far  vainly  advanced  a  motlev 
description  of  theories,  laws,  and  ossays.  The  better  class  Hungarian  has,  up  tu  his  18th  year,  hurriedly  gone  through 
■o  many  sciences  as  to  disgust  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  all  serious  reading.  Moreover,  as  the  rhetorician  that  he  is, 
he  does  really  think  himself  sufficiently  instructed.  He  has  categories  and  phrases  ready  cut  for  all  emergencies.  I  defy 
anyone  to  impress  tho  average  Hungarian  gentleman  of  30  with  any  new  idea  on  science  or  philosophy  at  all.  All  novel 
instruction  is  diluted  by  the  waters  of  rhetoric  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth  that  the  very  scientific  over-traininff  of 
Hungarian  youths  renders  them  absolutely  indifferent  to  serious  reading  in  after  life.  Taine  is  very  much  admired  in 
Hungary.     Let  me  quote  his  words  us  to  the  ultimate  cfiects  of  that  over- training  of  the  youthful  mind. 

***..,  lorsque  Tacquisition  des  cadres  g^neraux  est  ais^e  ct  prcicoce  I'esprit  court  risque  do  devenir  paresseux 

souvent,  au  sortir  du  coll(;ge,  presc^ue  toujours  avant  vinfft-cmq  ans,  il  poss^de  ces  cadres,  et,  comme  ils  sont 

commodes,  il  les  applique  k  tout  sujet ;  desormais  U  iCappreni  jduH^  il  se  croit  sumsamment  muni.  II  se  contente  de 
raisonner,  et  frequemment  il  raisonue  a  vide.     II  n'est  pas  au  fait ;  il  n'a  pas  le  renseignement  special  et  concluant ;   il  ne 

nenl  pas  qiCil  lui  manque,  il  ne  va  pas  le  chercher,  il  r^p6te  des  id^es  de  vieux  journal." ** (Taine,  Not«s  sur 

L*Angleterre,  9«  C*d.,  1890,  p.  336. )"i  6, 

*  W^hen  the  acquisition  of  generalities  is  easy  and  premature,  the  mind  rims  the  risk  of  becoming  idle.  Often  on 
leaving  college,  nearly  always  belore  25  years  of  age,  he  possesses  these  generalities,  and  since  they  are  easy,  he  applies 
them  to  every  subject ;  from  that  time  on  he  learns  no  more,  regarding  himself  as  sufficiently  equipped.  He  is  content  t4.> 
reason,  and  often  to  reason  in  a  void.  He  is  not  an  fait ;  he  has  no  special  and  decisive  information  about  an}rthing;  he 
does  not  feel  what  he  lacks,  nor  does  he  seek  to  discover  it  he  simply  repeats  the  ideas  of  the  old  journal.  (Taine,  Notes 
upon  England), 
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6.  The  injurious  discipline  of  Repression, — In  the  disciplinary  arrangements  of  the  merely 
mechanical  educationists — i,e.^  those  whose  practice  is  based  on  the  asHumption  that  a  school  system  is 
mainly  concerned  with  instruciion — ^^preat  value  is  assigned  to  the  externals  of  conduct.  Thus,  physical 
smartness,  the  ability  to  **8it  up  straight/'  nnd  the  appearance  of  almost  preternatural  attention  (which 
is  often  a  make-believe)  are  regarded  as  evidences  of  excellent  discipline,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  high 
pedagogic  value.  The  fear  of  punishment  and  of  the  teacher's  authority  are  means  oy  which  the  impulset 
to  activity  are  inhibited.  This  repression  of  the  self- assertion  of  the  pupil  is  believed  to  be  ^ood  diseipline^ 
and  tyrannical  teachers,  whose  overbearing  personalities  are,  with  their  other  advantages  of  strength  and 
position,  equal  to  this  repression,  are  regarded  as  good  disciplinarians.  This  conception  of  discipline  is 
not  wholly  extinct,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  in  this  State,  as  is  known  to  the  Commifsloncrs ;  and 
it  is  a  conception  to  which  any  mechanical  administration  is  peculiarly  liable. 

In  no  country  in  Europe,  nor  in  America,  is  this  conception  of  discipline  tolerated.  Ofi  the 
contrary,  the  habitual  maintenance  of  discipline  by  coercive  methods  is  recognised  as  evidence  of  fitllute. 

The  attitude  of  respect  towards  the  pupil's  individuality  commences  in  the  kindergarten,  whefe 
every  child  is  taught  to  respect  his  own  and  every  other  child's  individuality;  and  success  in  this  direetiotl 
is  reached  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  credible  in  countries  where  the  kindergarten  is  not  properly  organised, 
or  where  it  so  completely  deviates  from  true  kindergarten  as  to  introduce  the  repressive  discipline. 

Again,  the  teacher  also  respects  the  child,  and  strengthens  also  in  the  child  the  sense  of  self  respeeti 
thus  leading  to  good  discipline,  not  of  the  mechanical  kind,  but  without  repression  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
pupil  himself  elects  to  preserve  good  conduct. 


6.  The  Psychology  of  Repression  Discipline. — The  acquisition  of  the  power  of  inhibiting  impul 
irrelevant  to  the  ends  desired,  and  of  initiating  movements  contributory  thereto,  constitute  the  education 
of  the  will.*  This  inhibition  or  initiation  ought  both  to  be  exercises  of  the  will.  Self-repression  with 
purpose  is  as  truly  an  activity  of  the  will  as  self-expression,  and  both  develope  the  will-power.  In  good 
school-discipline  both  are  attended  to,  and  they  are  both  developed  in  suitable  games  and  in  free  gyhinaatics. 

Where,  however,  the  inhibition,  and  so  also  the  initiation,  comes  from  the  outside — tf.y.,  from  the 
teacher — then  the  activity  of  the  child  is  externally  directed^  not  internally.  That  is  not  only  useleei,  but 
injurious  to  the  will  development.  The  activity  or  even  repose  must  be  directed  from  within ;  it  mutt  be 
directed  by  the  child  himself  or  herself  ;  it  must  bo  self  expression  ^  the  exercise  of  one's  own  will. 

Just  in  proportion  as  discipline  is  wise,  so  will  it  be  careful  about  overpowering  the  children's 
personalities,  for  the  life  of  a  vigorous  nation  depends  upon  strength  of  personality,  or  the  vigorous  will 
of  its  individuals.  And  to  have  vigorous  wills,  school-life  should  not  be  a  long  experience  of  repre$9ion  by 
an  overbearing  school-master,  but  a  kindly  leading  of  the  pupils  to  proper  self-expression. 

7.  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher  for  Educating  the  Will  of  the  Pupils. — What  has  been  above  affirmed 
is  thoroughly  understood,  and  is  practised,  according  to  their  capacity,  by  all  teachers  who  have  mastered  the 
contributions  which  psycholoery  has  to  make  to  p»dagogy.  Teachers  who  are  really  trained,  by  preparatory 
instruction  as  to  what  teaching  implies  and  demands  of  the  teacher,  are  well  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  and  to  them  the  above  are  truisms;  but  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  teaching  in  the  psychologj 
of  education,  they  are  not  truisms,  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  school  regime  is  often  a  violation  of  them. 

It  is  at  once  evident  what  are  the  real  qualifications  of  the  true  teacher. 

(a)  He  must  be  prepared  by  previous  knowledge  of  what  is  called  psBdagogic  psychology. 

(b)  He  must  have  a  strong  respect  for  individual  self-expression,  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others. 

(c)  He  must  be  tactful,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  direction  of  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils, 
without  the  direction  being  observed. 

(d)  He  must  be  sympathetic  to  appreciate  exactly  the  effect  of  his  attitude,  and  to  recognise  when 
he  is  in  touch  with  a  pupil. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  properly  educated  gentleman  or 
gentlewoman  ;  aud  to  be  this,  the  oflBce  must  command  public  respect. 

Teaching  by  pupil-teachers,  who  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  these  matters,  is 
followed  by  the  consequence  that  the  will  development  is  not  well  guided,  and  is  often  subjected  to 
improper  repression. 

8.  Play  and  its  Function. — Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  function  of  play  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Director  of  the  Oberrealschule  of  Heidelberg,  the  Commissioners 
learnt  of  the  introduction,  among  others,  of  English  games  into  Oerman  schools  ;  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  games  are  also  splendidly  developed,  as  may  bo  seen  from  their  *'  Series  of  Games  for  Folk 
Schools"';  and  Scandinavian  educationists  attach  a  high  value  thereto,  both  from  the  moral  and  volitional 
points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  patriotic,  for  the  games  often  have  reference  to  myth  and  history  calculated 
to  maintain  the  love  of  country. 

On  the  scientific  side  there  are  two  very  fine  monographs,  one  on  the  "  Play  of  Animals,"  the 
other  on  the  "  Play  of  Human  Beings,"^  by  Karl  Groos ;  and  in  American  Universities  the  matter  haa 
been  carefully  studied.^  There  is  already  a  considerable  literature  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  learnt, 
not  merely  that  play  keeps  alive  what  may  be  called  elasticity  of  spirit^  but  also  that  it  fulfils  the  very 
important  function,  that  of  increasing  the  adaptability  of  the  human  being  to  the  various  circumstances 
which  surround  him  ;  or,  as  it  is  said  technically,  the  function  of  play  is  the  acquirement  of  physical  and 
psychical  facility  in  self-adaptation. 

The  important  elements  arc  the  education  of  the  child  in  initiative  2LT\di  self'Qoi\iro\ ;  hence,  variety 
and  freedom  are  two  points  to  be  considered.  Gymnastic  serves  the  purpose  of  systematic  training,  and 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.^  9. 

^  Principles  of  Psychology.  Wm.  James,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  University.  Vol.  %  p.  MO. 
Macmillan.     1890. 

'  Stockbolms  Folkskolors  Lekserie. 

•Die  Spiele  der  Thiere.     Die  Spiele  der  Menschen. 

*5ee  for  example,  "  Play,"  by  Arthur  Allin.     Univ.  Colorado  Studies,  I,  pp.  69-73.     1902. 

•For  a  very  complete  Gymnastic,  «ee  ''Handbook  i  Gymnastic  fOr  Armten  och  Flotton.*'  1902.  (Military  and 
Kaval  Handbook  of  Gymnastics.) 
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9.  Difference  hetween  Play  and  Gymnastic. — It  is  important  to  draw  the  distinction  between  play 
and  gymnastic  exercise.  Physiological  researches  have  shewn  that  physical  exercises  are  not  necessarily 
restorative.  By  calling  the  mind  away  from  fatiguing  tasks,  they  may  relieve  mental  attention  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  physiological  injury  of  severe  mental  tasks  is  more  easily  pushed  beyond  the  healih  limit 
than  is  the  case  with  physical  exercises,  the  latter  on  the  whole  are  less  dangerous.  The  essential  differences 
between  systematic  physical  exercises  and  play  are  that — 

(rt)  In  the  latter,  the  physical  element  intervenes. 

(li)  Play  is  free — that  is,  it  is  directed  by  the  child  himself. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  i\iQ  feeling  oi  fatigue,  as  well  as  actual  diminution  of  muscular  power, 
is  dae  to  the  presence  of  organic  nerve  poison,  when  produced  during  the  use  of  the  muscles  at  such  a 
rate  that  its  rate  of  elimination  cannot  keep  pace  therewith.  It  is  also  known  that  this  feeling  of  fatigue 
)B  enormously  reduced  by  the  psychical  interest.  Neither  animals  nor  human  beings  tire  readily  when 
interested.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  widespread  recognition  among  educationists,  that,  instead  of  giving 
gyipnastic  the  first  place,  and  play  the  second,  the  order  should  generally  be  reversed.  This,  however, 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  under  Physical  Culture  and  Gymnastics  (Chap.  XVII). 

The  exhilaration  of  play,  a  type  of  excitement  which,  when  not  pushed  to  extremes,  seems  to 
be  decidedly  beneficial;  and,  still  more,  the  opportunities  that  play  affords  for  self-control  and  for 
■elf-expression,  are  really  the  elements  in  which  inhere  its  highest  value. 

As  fully  recognised,  not  only  by  ourselves  but  also  by  foreign  pedagogic  authorities  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  English  play-ground,  there  is  no  doubt  that  manly  and  robust  yames,  in  which,  however, 
brutal  and  brutalising  elements  are  carefully  avoided,  are  among  the  most  splendid  factors  in  the 
production  of  character  at  once  forceful,  kindly,  and  upright ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  dictum,  that  the  battles  of  England  were  really  won  on  their  cricket  fields.  As  long  as 
play  is  not  over-done,  and  is  recogniHcd  as  subordinate  to  all-round  development,  it  is  excellent.  Rightly 
used,  play  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  will. 

10.  Coercive  and  Directive  Discipline. — Teachers,  who  for  a  long  time,  if  not  theoretically,  have 
practically,  regarded  the  school  merely  as  a  place  where  literary,  mathematical,  or  scientific  instruction  is 
f^?en  to  children,  and  who,  consequently,  have  failed  to  recognise  the  commanding  importance  of  its 
fuqction  in  promoting  the  development  of  goodness  and  offeree  of  character,  are  known  to  be  frequently 
tHurtiftl  to  what  may  be  called  the  purely  mechanical  view  of  school-discipline.  This  may  be  called  the 
coercive  view.  The  good  that  play  does,  may  be  counteracted  by  such  teachers,  who  imagine  the  constrained 
respect  and  apparent  good  conduct,  in  which  the  heart  takes  no  part,  is  something  worthy  of  achievement. 
They  do  not  believe  that  milder  discipline  can  possibly  lead  to  good  results.  Coercing  the  children  in 
theft  charge  into  an  aff^ectation  of  good  conduct,  they  imagine  the  end  is  gained ;  whereas  the  good 
conduct  is  a  sham.  The  teacher  who  is  in  command  ot  the  higher  form  of  discipline,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  secures  a  real,  as  contrasted  with  an  affected^  good  conduct  and  obedience,  he  also  receives  the 
highest  respect  of  his  pupils,  which,  in  turn,  evokes  their  own  self-respect.  Never  repressing  them,  they 
come  to  look  on  him  as  a  friend,  and  thus,  through  suggestion,  he  becomes  capable  of  inciting  them  to 
act  on  their  own  initiative,  and  so  to  develope  their  will-power.  Such  a  teacher  may  do  much  by  suggestion 
as  to  games,  which  will  call  into  exercise  tho  child's  initiative.  In  this  way  he  will  be,  and  is,  building  up 
their  and  the  national  character. 

11.  Conclusions. — The  following  are  the  most  important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  chapter : — 

1.  An   educational   system   that  fails  to  take  account  of  the  training  of  the  human  will  as  the 

fundamental  element  in  developing  personal  and  national  force  of  character,  utterly  fails  in  one 
of  its  most  important  functions. 

2.  All  teachers  should,  before  commencing  to  teach,  receive  such  psychological  and  other  instruction 

as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  and  discharge  this  part  of  their  task. 

8.  The  mechanical  discipline  should  be  recognised  as  injurious,  as  tending  to  diminish  force  of 
character. 

4.  The  only  satisfactory  discipline  is  that  which  secures  obedience  and  good  conduct  through  the 
pupil's  own  self-directed  response  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

6.  A  strong  respect  for  the  individuality,  and  for  the  self-expression  of  a  child,  is  to  be  expected  of 

every  teacher,  since  only  by  the  tact  and  sympathy  therewith  associated,  can  the  personal  influence 
be  directive^  and  not  coercive, 

G.  The  disciplinary  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  should  always  be  regarded  from  the  double 
standpoint,  viz.,  that  the  development  of  character,  and  the  securing  of  good  conditions  for 
instruction,  are  the  real  aims  of  all  truly  educational  discipline. 

7.  Teachers,  who  fail  to  recognise  this,  ^hould  be  required  to  first  thoroughly  inform  themselves  as 

to  the  theory  of  discipline,  and  then  introduce  tho  directive  in  lieu  of  the  coercive  form  thereof. 


CHAPTER  XVIT. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

Physical  Culture,  Gymnastics  etc. 

[O   E.  KNIBBS  ] 

1.  Introductory, — Physical  education,  according  to  the  French  oflBcial  programme  for  primary  schools, 
has  a  double  aim,  viz. : — 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  to  strengthen  the  body  of  the  child,  to  harden  his  temperament,  to  place  him 
under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  conditions  for  his  general  physical  development. 

(Jb)  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bestow  during  his  early  life  those  qualities  of  address  and  agility,  and 
that  promptitude  and  certainty  of  movement,  which,  while  valuable  to  all,  are  specially  im^oviKut 
for  those  who  arc  for  the  most  part  destined  to  engage  in  callings  involving  manual  dexterity. 

And  in  the  French  view  there  are  three  classes  of  exercise  that  together  indicate  the  range  of 
physical  education,  viz. : — 

(1)  Observances  of  rules  of  hygiene,  cleanliness-,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  habits  conformed 
thereto. 

(2)  Gymnastic  exercises. 

(3)  Manual  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  each  of  these  lie  elements  oE  physical  education,  but  the  conception 
is  by  no  moans  exhaustive,  nor  does  it  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  importance. 

2.  Two  types  of  Fhysical  Education. — There  are  two  types  of  physical  education,  viz. : — 

(fl)  The  Empirical,  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  physiological  reasons  for  each  exercise ; 

and 
(h)  The  Bationaly  which  proceeds  in  every  detail  under  the  guidance  of  scientific  knowledge,  yiz., 

buman  physiology,  aiming  at  definite  results,  and  utilising  the  data  of  anatomy  and  physiology 

to  secure  those  results. 

The  former,  viz.,  empirical  physical  culture,  is  often  interested  in  questions  of  mere  ak^robatic 
gymnastic ;  its  exercises  may  be  graceful  as  far  as  movements  are  concerned ;  it  may  or  may  not  dangerously 
tax  the  physical  powers,  heart,  etc. ;  and  may  or  may  not  produce  exhilaration  or  great  fatigue. 

That  such  forms  of  physical  education  still  exist  is  not  mere  imagination,  and  gymnastic  exercises 
have  in  many  places  fallen  into  disrepute  through  their  prevalence. 

Thus  in  the  1897  Eeport  upon  Education  and  Instruction,  Geneva,^  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  complicated  apparatus,  and  too-clever  exercises  which  inspired  distaste  with  all  children, 
are  disappearing,  in  order  to  give  way  to  a  rational  medical  gymnastic,  and  to  school  games  in  open  air. 

This  old  gymnastic  consisted  in  a  series  of  researches,  retinements,  and  efforts,  and  ended  in 
transforming  the  gymnastic  lesson  into  a  school  of  acrobats.* 

3.  Athletic  Gymnastics. — Athletic  and  acrobatic  gymnastics  belong  to  the  empirical  type,  and  the 
school-programmes  of  lessons  therein,  aimed  at  purely  athletic,  ami  sometimes  even  at  acrobatic  results.* 
In  the  case  of  the  vigorous  these  were  nor,  good,  while  for  the  weak  they  were  decidedly  bad. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  physical  exercises,  as  such,  are  not  necessarily  corrective  of 
mental  fatigue;  and  Grieebach's  and  other  researches*  by  means  of  the  uEathesiometer,  in  regard  to 
fatigue  effects,  shewed  that  it  may  even  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  In  both  mental  and  physical  efforts 
producing  fatigue,  a  poison  is  generated,  the  accumulation  of  which,  when  not  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
generated,  produces  a  decrease  of  energy,  or  absolute  loss  of  physical  power,  and  also  a  sense  of  fatigue.^ 
That  this  enfeeblement  of  the  muscles,  and  feeling  of  weariness,  are  produced  by  the  direct  result  ot*  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 

Subjectively  it  is  readily  recognised  that,  when  one  has  undergone  great  physical  exertion,  the 
ability  to  do  mental  work  is  enormously  reduced,  or,  if  done,  it  is  at  a  great  expendituie  of  effort.  And 
although,  subjectively,  the  induced  bodily  fatigue  and  muscular  weakness  following  on  mental  effort  are  not 
readily  recognised,  they  can  easily  be  demonstrated  experimentally. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  very  common  opinion  that  physical  exercise  may  always  be 
invoked,  by  way  of  relaxation,  when  mental  fatigue  has  supervened,  is  seriously  challenged. 

Two  things  are  at  once  suggested,  viz : — 

(a)  The  expediency  of  requiring,  as  advocated  by  Wagner,<J  a  knowledge  of  school -hygiene  on  the 

part  of  teachers, 
(ft)  A  qualification  of  the  merely  athletic  view  of  gymnastics. 

Experiments  have  shewn  that  the  severer  forms  of  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  may  occasionally 
be  seen  in  the  German  Turnhalle,  are  often  as  exhausting  as  mathematics — one  of  the  most  mentally 
exhausting  of  school-subjects.  Thus,  the  rational  study  of  the  whole  matter,  has,  it  is  easy  to  see,  led  to 
considerable  modification  of  the  attitude  of  educationists  to  the  matter  of  school-gymnastic,  and  has  forced 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  physical  education,  to  achieve  its  purpose,  must  be  subject  to  careful 
scientific  development,  in  which  it  will  avail  itself  of  all  that  anatomy  and  physiology  have  to  teach  by  way 
of  guidance.  4. 

^  Rapport  sur  le  Groupe  XVII,  Education  et  Instruction.     Lausanne,  1897,  p.  165. 
»7Wd,  p.  166. 
>  Ibid. 

*  Energetik  und  Hygiene  dea  Nervensystems  in  dcr  Schule.     MUnchen,  1895.     Hygicnische  Schulreforni,  Hamburg. 

*  Kraepelin,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Heidelberg,  regards  the  effect  of  all  severe  mental  exertion  as  identical  in 
oution  with  that  of  physical  exertion.     Vvde  *'  Zur  Hygiene  der  Arbeit,"  und  '*  Uober  geistige  Arbeit."    Jeiia,  1896-7. 

*  Unterricht  und  EnjiU^^ung.     Berlin,  1898, 
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4.  national  Physical  Culture, — ^The  object  par  excellence  of  rational  physical  education  may  be 
taid  to  be  the  increasing  of  human  vitality^  since  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  effort,  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  credit  balance  on  which  we  are  continually  drawing,  liapidity  and  precision  of  movement 
and  muscular  strength,  while  very  important,  are  yet  really  subordinate,  muscular  power  in  itself  being 
worth  very  little  sacrifice.  In  certain  types  of  gymnastic,  the  training  a  special  set  of  muscles  by,  as  it  were, 
concentrating  the  whole  effort  of  the  human  organism  upon  them,  has  often,  while  succeeding  in  its 
special  aim,  seriously  impaired  the  organism  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known  that  athletes  have  permanently 
injured  both  heart  and  lungs  in  their  training.  Eational  gymqastics  specially  avoids,  therefore,  mere 
athleticism. 

The  main  sources  of  human  enQrgj  are  the  carbon  in  food,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
actual  production  of  the  energy  arising  from  chemical  combination  of  those  two  elements.^  Viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  large  lung  capacity,  and  a  vigorous  circulatory  system,  are  the 
secrets  of  an  abundance  of  energy,  and  consequent  power  to  accomplish  such  tasks  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  us,  and  also  healthy  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions.  Hence,  rational  gymnastic  aims  at  their 
improvement.  But  other  conditions  also  contribute  to  the  result.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  poisonous 
products  generated  in  the  organism,  the  efBciency  of  the  excretory  functions  must  be  assured,  so  that 
physical  education  has  regard  also  to  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

The  object,  then,  of  rational  gvmnastic  may  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  general  terms  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  organism  in  such  a  way  that  its  vitality  and  response  to  the  will  shall  be  as  perfect  as 
possible ;  in  a  word,  that  all  its  functions  "shall  bo  maintained  in  their  highest  efficiency.  It  is  at  onco 
obvious  that,  to  achieve  this,  the  whole  treatment  must  be  intelligent,  every  exercise  having  an  absolutely 
definite  aim,  and  contributinjj  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  the  desired  end. 

Unfortunately  the  best  development  of  the  human  body  does  not,  apparently,  take  place 
spontaneously.  Injurious  physical  habits  and  postures  are  only  too  easily  developed.  Consequently, 
rational  gymnastic  must  bo  not  only  educative^  but  also  to  some  extent  corrective.  This  is  a  further  reason 
why  the  instructor  must  have  the  trained  oje  and  specially  informed  mind  to  recognise  the  defects — why 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  must  be  equal  to  guiding  the  scheme  of  gymnastic  exercises  by 
which  defects  are  eliminated  or  improved. 

5.  Various  conceptions  of  Physical  Education, — Physical  training  of  boys  in  London  commenced 
about  1889  under  the  London  School  Board.  Two  systems  were  in  vogue,  viz.,  the  Swedish  and  English. 
Although  the  former  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfectly  developed,  it  was  decided  in  about 
1893  to  adhere  to  the  latter.  In  the  report  on  Physical  Education  in  the  School  Board  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton,  Organising  Teacher  of  Physical  Exercises  under  the  Board,  the  objects  are 
declared  to  be — 

To  provide  a  means  of  recreation  under  diRciplino,  and  to  raise  the  general  standarfl  of  lioalth  by  quickeoing  the 
circulation,  increasing  the  breathing  capacity,  promoting  nutrition,  facilitatmg  the  elimination  of  waste  products  from  the 
■vstem,  and  increasing  the  volume  and  power  of  the  voluntary  and  the  functional  capacity  of  the  involuntary  muscles , 
thereby  promoting  all-round  bodily  development  and  growth.  • 

It  is  said  that  systematic  physical  training  renders  the  senses  more  acute,  and  that  there  is  a 
reaction  on  the  muscular  activity  through  which  the  body  in  general  is  much  benefited.  In  common  with 
all  authorities  on  rational  gymnastics,  it  is  recognised  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exercise  should  be 
relaxation,  though  of  course  it  should  not  be  wholly  so,  and,  therefore,  it  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  mental 
strain,  especially  in  the  case  of  children  whose  school  tasks  have  already  fatigued  them. 

In  designing  the  exercises,  it  was  endeavoured  to  proceed  on  anatomical  and  physiological  line?, 
with  a  view  to  counteracting  "  the  prevalent  one-sidedness  of  school  life,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,"  and 
to  correcting  "  the  cramped  positions  assumed  in  the  schoolroom  " ;  hence,  "  the  exercises  may  be  considered 
as  remedial  movements.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specialist  in  physical  education  recognises  at  once  the  unhygienic 
character  of  the  position  of  the  child  during  his  school  tasks  in  tho  English  school.  This  position  is 
exactly  as  it  is  with  us,  and  the  comment  applies  to  every  country  that  does  not  follow  the  Swiss  systcn^ 
of  using  adjustable  school  desks. 

Swedish  gymnastic  owes  its  present  development  to  P.  Henrik  Ling  (1776-1839),  who  was 
nominated  in  1805  as  Master  of  Arms  to  tho  University  of  Lund,  and  to  whose  initiative  the  founding  in 
1818  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastic  was  due. 

In  this  institution  the  gymnastic  exercises  are  developed  in  a  regular  and  continuous  manner,  and 
with  regard  to  their  functional  influence,  the  choice  of  exercises  being  determined  by  the  special  needs  of 
the  body.  They  aim  at  absolute  adaptation  to  the  disposition  and  faculties  of  each  individual,  so  as  to 
produce  perfect  development  and  perfect  self-mastery,  nervous  tranquillity,  and  equal  and  steady  action.  The 
scheme  of  movements  has  been  developed  with  regard  to  every  need  of  the  human  organism,  so  that,  in 
adapting  it  to  the  individual,  the  health,  strength,  and  necessary  aptitudo  of  the  pupil  or  subject  may  be 
thoroughly  developed. 

PaBdagogic  gymnastics  on  the  Swedish  system  have  been  developed  at  institutions  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  England,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  work  was  actually  seen  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  Central  Institute  in  Stockholm,  with 
classes  of  both  sexes. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  oE  opinion  that  the  details  of  the  Swedish  system  have  been  elaborated 
with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  as  yet  unexampled,  and  that  the  scientific  ba^is  of  the  whole  is  perfect. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  complete  Swedish  gymnastic  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  for 
reasons  that  will  hereinafter  appear.  In  order  to  understand  the  question,  its  general  theory  needs 
statement.     ]}efore  passing  to  this,  however,  its  importance  may  be  outlined.  6. 

^  Haemoglobin,  to  which  is  due  the  rod  colour  of  blood,  is  contained  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  readily 
becomes  oxidised  in  the  lungs  to  oxyhaemoglobin.  This  is  carried  in  the  arterial  circulation  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  where  (in  the  tissues  themselves)  it  combines  with  carl>on  and  carbon  dioxide  is  formed.  On  return  by  the  venous 
circulation  to  the  lungs,  tho  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  in  the  respiratory  processes.  These  chemical  combinations 
are  associated  with  the  pro<luction  of  heat,  and  arc  the  main  source  of  human  energy. 

•Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.     Vol.  2,  p.  186. 
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6.  Importance  of  Gymruutio  and  Phtfiical  Culture  generally. — Statistics  shew  that  good  gymnastic 
midoubtedlj  developes  the  haman  frame.  An  iateresting  illustration  of  this  came  under  notice  at  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  where  a  statue  representing  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  a  large 
number  of  young  American  women  exists.  Since  it  was  executed,  physical  education  has  made  great 
progress  in  America,  and  the  somewhat  narrow-shouldered  and  flat-chested  figure  no  longer  represents  the 
trpe  of  American  women,  their  shoulders  being  broader  and  chests  deeper.  The  splendid  development  of 
the  Swedes  is  a  further  testimony  to  its  value.  It  is  affirmed,  also,  that  predisposition  to  phthisis  is 
oembatted  by  developing,  through  suitable  exercises,  the  chest  capacity  in  childhood.  The  increase  of 
breathing,  however,  that  can  be  developed  is  very  great,  and  the  tone  and  strength  thus  given  to  the 
physical  system  appear  to  endow  it  with  powers  of  resistance  to  the  attack  of  injurious  micro-organisms. 

Physical  culture,  also,  that  leads  to  consciousness  of  precision  and  power  in  muscular  effort,  that 
eapendera  good  habits  as  regards  posture  of  body,  that  guides  the  whole  life  in  regard  to  good  physical 
habits,  will  build  up  the  physique  of  our  people.  Viewed  aright,  it  will  be  recognised  as  the  complement  of 
the  other  elements  of  education.  That  is  evident  in  the  following  scheme  shewing  the  theory  of  development. 

Human  duality, 

r~  ■  ■■"  ■ * — > 

Body  needs —  Result —                                            Soul  needs — 

Nutrition  (food).                   Physical.  Growth.  Mental.  Experience  (Knowledge). 

Propernourishment.                  ,»  Normal  growth.  ,,  Right  education. 

PhjrBical  training.                        ,,  Power.  ,,  Mental  training. 

Physical  precision.                      ,,  Skill.  ,,  Mental  precision. 

Physical  excellence  and             ,,  Ideal  manliness.  ,,  Intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
grace  of  form.                                                                                                                  and  grace  of  spirit. 

Eecolleeting  that  there  is  an  interaction  between  all  these  elements,  such  that  any  one  can  be  made 
to  contribute  to  and  assist  the  other,  and  that  the  whole  leads  to  the  ideal  human  being  of  all-round 
development,  it  will  then  be  realised  that  physical  education  is,  throughout,  the  counterpart  of  mental 
education,  important  as  making  self-expression  possible  in  its  highest  forms. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  misconceptions  of  physical  culture  and  the 
dangers  which  result  therefrom.  One  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  is  that  great  muscular  strength 
implies  perfection  of  tho  human  organism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  muscle-development  may  be  pushed  so 
far  as  to  be  actually  injurious  to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  readily  understood 
when  one  remembers  that  the  enlargement  of  the  muscle  involves  the  supply  of  blood  thereto,  and  if 
pushed  too  far  the  withdrawal  from  other  parts  may  involve  impoverishment  of  the  vital  organs. 

7.  Outline  of  the  theory  of  physical  culture.  —Physical  culture  may  be  said  to  range  over  three 
elements,  viz. : — I.  Physical.     II.  Psycho-physical.     III.  Psychical. 

These  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows : — 

I.  Physical — (a)  Health,     (h)  Strength,     (c)  Endurance,     (d)  Muscular  control,      (e)  Muscular 

flexibility,     (f)  Muscular  co-ordination. 

II.  Psycho-physical — (a)  Physical  courage,     (b)  Presence  of  mind,     (c)  Decision  (will). 

III.  Psychical — (a)  Expression  of  the  soul  through  the  physical  organism.    (6)  Gesture,    (c)  Posture. 
{d)  Eeaction  of  the  organism  on  the  soul. 

Physical  culture  may  also  be  said  to  have  two  sides,  viz..  Educational  and  Recreational,  The 
former  proposes  to  develope  both  unconscious  and  conscious  self-control  and  self-expression,  by  invoking 
continually  the  intellect  and  will. 

The  second  is  concerned  with  those  elements  that  load  to  psychical  interest,  and  sense  of  physical 
or  mental  exhilaration. 

The  qualities  of  good  physical  culture,  though  in  general  tho  same  for  both  adults  and  children, 
need  more  careful  application  in  tho  case  of  tho  latter.  For  them  especially  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  (a)  efficient,  (h)  interesting,  {c)  simple,  (d)  educative,  and  to  some  extent  (J)  exhilarant,  or  recreative. 

8.  Health  elements  in  physical  culture, — Beferring  to  I.  {a)  above,  certain  sets  of  exercises  in 
hygienic  gymnastic  are  directed  immediately  to  the  increase  of  the  vitality  or  health  of  the  human 
organism.     The  immediate  objects  of  these  may  be  outlined  as  follows : — 

(i)  To  develope  the  chest  capacity  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  produce  free  and  deep  breathing, 
(ii)  To  develope  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  generally  a  healthy  condition  of  the  circulatory 

system, 
(in)  To  promote  activity  of  the  digestive  organs  (healthy  action  of  stomach,  intestines,  etc.). 
(iv)  To  promote  activity  also  of  the  excretory  organs  (liver,  skin,  and  kidneys), 
(y)  To  dtevelope  symmetry  and  vigour  of  the  body  generally  as  aids  to  the  general  result. 
A  treatise  on  the  details  of  physical  culture  would  be  perhaps  out  of  place  in  this  report ; 
nevertheless,  an  indication  of  what  has  to  be  considered  is  not  unimportant,  as  illustrating  the  difference 
between  empirical  and  rational  gymnastic. 

Before  developing  a  special  set  of  muscles  to  attain  some  given  end,  say  chest-expansion,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  precede  the  special  exercises  for  that  purpose  by  preliminary  exercises,  tno  obiect  of  which 
is  merely  to  lengthen  or  stretch  other  muscles,  whose  simultaneous  development  would  otherwise  take 
place,  and  either  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  exercises  with  regard  to  the  special  object  in  view,  or  lead 
to  unsightly  developments.     Such  exercises  may  be  defined  as  preliminary  coi*rective  exercises. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  corrective  exercises  have  often  largely  to  do  with  the 
stretching  of  a  large  number  of  anterior  muscles,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  obviously  the  exercises 
must  be  undertaken  by  some  one  who  has  a  rational  understanding  of  them.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  the  innervation  of  special  muscles,  with  a  view  to  guarding  against 
development,  and  the  pupil  needs  guidance  in  regard  to  maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  passivity. 

The  scheme  of  developing  the  chest-capacity  by  means  of  physical  exercises  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  certain  movements  tend  to  lift  the  walls  of  the  chest  through  muscular  traction,  and  that 
deep-breathing  exercise  not  only  utilise  the  whole  of  the  lung  substance,  but  also  tends  to  enlarge  the 
chest  cavity. 

In  regard  to  the  other  exercises,  viz.,  (i)  to  (v)  abovementioned,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  they 
are  designed  so  as  to  assist  the  physiological  activity  of  the  various  organs  referred  to.  9. 
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9.  Other  elemenU  in  phyiical  development. — In  scieutifically  developed  gymnastic  special  exercises 
are  designed  for  increasing  strength,  endurance,  muscular  control,  muscular  flexibility,  and  muscular 
co-ordination.  [I.  (Jb)  to  I.  (/)  in  section  7.]  These  have  been  all  worked  out  physiologically  and 
anatomically,  but  in  their  application  they  have  to  be  used  according  to  the  development  of  the  children 
OP  adults  who  are  to  profit  by  the  gymnastic. 

Gymnastic  exercises  may  be  taken  either  individually  or  collectively.  In  order  to  perfectly  reach 
their  end  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  individual,  that  is  to  say  each  child  must  be  taken  separatelj, 
and  the  exercises  selected  in  regard  to  his  special  needs.  This  being  hardly  practicable  in  connection 
with  schools,  the  exercises  must  be  collective  and  adapted  to  what  may  be  called  the  group*neods  of  the 
children.  In  either  case  they  must  be  intelligently  directed,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  competent  student  of 
scientific  physical  culture,  and  not  merely  by  an  athlete,  however  excellency  the  latter  may  be  able  to 
perform  his  exercises.  This  is  what  is  thoroughly  understood  in  American,  Swedish  and  Continental 
conceptions  of  gymnastic,  and  it  explains  why,  in  the  programme  of  instruction  to  teachers,  they  aiv 
compelled  to  understand  something  of  the  structure  of  the  human  bodjr.   (See  chapter  XXXY.,  aectiooa  16). 

It  may  be  repeated  that  competency  to  direct  gymnastic  exercises  requires,  according  to  the  IVeneh 
lUiministration  of  primary  schools,  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  resting  on  a  plane,  inertia,  force,  weight,  and 
centre  of  gravity  in  this  connection,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  their  general  structure  and  articulation, 
the  distribution  and  form  of  the  muscles,  their  structure  and  properties,  and  further  the  functions  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  gymnastic  exercises.  Moreover,  they  are  required  to  understand  the  functions  of 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  of  the  skin,  and  the  relation  of  gymnastic  thereto.  They  have 
further  to  understand  the  influence  of  gymnastic  upon  physical  and  moral  health,  and  to  appreciate  the 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  its  exercises. 

10.  The  psycho-phyiical  and  psychical  aspects  of  gymnastics, — Bearing  in  mind  the  exigencies  of 
life,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  aspects  of  gymnastic  training  are  among  the  most  important.  Certain 
exercises  are  specially  designed  to  call  into  action  physical  courage,  to  habituate  the  mind  to  self-control 
in  moments  of  real  or  apparent  danger,  and  to  accustom  it  to  instant  decision.  Beference  has  been  toade 
in  another  chapter  to  the  psychological  importance  of  habit.  Both  the  physical  and  mental  habits  which 
scientifically  directed  gymnastic  induces,  are  of  immense  practical  value,  not  only  in  the  greater  and  more 
tragic  moments  of  life,  but  in  its  every  day  routine.  This  would  explain  why  it  is  fully  recognised  in 
Europe  and  America  that  an  instructor  in  gymnastic  must  not  onlv  understand  its  physiological  basis, 
but  also  its  psychological  basis.  In  the  chapter  previously  referred  to,  viz.,  in  the  preceding  section, 
reference  is  made  in  section  3  to  the  applications  of  the  conceptions  of  psychology  to  education.  In  regard 
to  physical  education,  these  touch  general  hygiene,  the  essential  characteristics  of  temperance,  the  nature 
of  children's  exercises  and  games,  and  also  the  more  formal  exercises  in  gymnastics.  It  is  this  thorouyhness^ 
characteristic  of  all  European  and  American  education,  of  which  we  s^nd  in  so  much  need,  not  only  in 
regard  to  physical  culture,  but  all  other  subjects. 

The  psychical  aspects  of  gymnastic  go  still  deeper.  There  is  a  well-understood,  and  yet,  nevertheleBSy 
very  mysterious,  relationship  between  the  posture  of  the  body  and  the  inner  state  of  feeling.  Counfp 
and  hope,  on  the  one  hand,  or  fear  and  despair  on  the  other,  tend  to  express  themselves  in  a  fairly  definite 
way  in  the  pose  and  carriage  of  the  body.  Straightforwardness,  candour,  and  magnanimity  have  a  physical 
expression  which  never  can  be  mistaken  for  that  of  duplicity,  secretiveness,  and  paltriness.  An  erect  and 
fearless  attitiite  of  body  tends  also  to  create  uprightness  of  character  and  to  stimulate  courage,  and 
similarly  in  regard  to  almost  every  attnbute  of  the  human  soul.  The  subject  has  been  exhaustive^ 
studied,  and  what  may  be  called  the  laws  of  gesture  and  posture,  have  been  theoretically  expounded.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  it  is  well  within  the  limits  of  practical  education  to  secure  a  much  more 
favourable  reaction  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  and  vice  versa^  than  is  at  present  characteristic  in  our  State. 

Proper  seating  in  schools,  and  a  well  devised  system  of  gymnastic,  would  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
disagreeable  **  slouch  "  of  a  certain  class  in  the  community,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  were 
unwise  in  not  having  paid  greater  attention  to  these  matters. 

11.  Physical  culture  and  manual  training. — In  Sloyd,  and  in  other  forms  of  manual  training  that 
have  been  elaborated  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  position  of 
the  body  during  work,  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  best  possible  position  for  each  exercise.  In  considering 
the  matter  two  ends  are  kept  in  view,  viz. , — 

(a)  Efficiency  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  particular  work  ; 

(b)  Normal  development  of  the  bodily  frame. 

Some  regard  has  also  been  had  to  symmetry  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  ambidextrous  development. 

Physiologists  of  the  present  time  are  paying  considerable  attention  to  questions  of  symmetry  of 
development,  and  psychological  consequences  flowing  therefrom  are  also  being  studied.  The  matter  goes 
further  than  misht  at  first  sight  appear.  For  example,  it  is  said  by  Piper  that  opposite  symmetry  in 
writing  with  either  hand,  is  characteristic  of  imbecility;  that  is  to  say,  feeble-minded  children,  in 
proportion  to  their  mental  feebleness,  tend  to  write  what  has  been  called  "  lookins-glass  writing  "  with  the 
left  hand.  The  significance  of  questions  about  symmetrical  development  forms  the  subject  of  the  Huxley 
lecture  for  1902  by  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Dublin^,  and  there  is  already  an  extensive  literature 
upon  the  whole  subject. 

12.  Physical  culture  in  Tasmania, — For  about  18  months  past  an  interesting  movement  has  been 
going  on  in  Tasmania  in  regard  to  physical  culture,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  proceeding  on 
rational  and  not  on  empirical  lines.  The  "  Instructor  and  Organiser  of  Physical  Culture"  under  the 
Tasmanian  Government  is  Mr.  Christian  Bjelke- Petersen,  an  expert  in  the  Dano-Swedish  and  Amenoan 

systems 

^"Right-handedness  and    Left-braine<lnea8,"  by  Professor  D.  J.   Conninghani,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  Jonni, 
Anthropolog.  Instit.  Great  Britain,  etc.,  VoL  XXXII.,  1902,  p.  p.  273-206. 
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systems  of  pLyeical  culture.*  The  Tasmaulan  Government  provides  for  the  instruction  of  its  primary-school 
teachers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  in  the  physical  culture  exercises.  Two  courses  are  given  to  the  teachers 
in  training,  and  two  holiday-courses  for  other  teachers,  the  attendance  at  the  latter  being  optional.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  optional  holiday -courses  that  there  are  more  applications  than  the 
Government  are  able  to  provide  for ;  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  of  physiology,  psychology,  and  similar  subjects  in  the  education  of  teachers,  they  are  nevertheless 
able  to  acquire  a  sufficiently  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  exercises  to  rationally  apply  them.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  they  realise  the  aims  and  methods  of  rational  physical  culture  well  enough  to  feel 
enthusiasm  in  regard  thereto,  and  to  recognise  its  value  to  the  future  of  the  Tasmanian  people. 

Mr.  Petersen  advocates,  as  everyone  who  understands  the  hygiene  and  physiology  of  gymnastic 
must,  the  adoption  of  rational  rather  than  of  empirical  physical  culture,  and  points  out  that  the  former 
comprehends  every  benefit  which  gymnastic  can  confer,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  dangers  of  mere 
athleticism.  He  remarks  on  the  importance  of  recognising  that  exercises  in  physical  culture  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  games,  and  that  they  have  really  educational  value.  In  ike  instruction  of  teachers, 
his  method  ensures  that  the  object  of  each  exercise  shall  be  rationally  appreciated  by  his  hearers,  so  that 
in  reproducing  the  exercises  they  understand  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  This  method  of  training 
differs  absolutely  from  the  empiricism  of  teaching  a  set  of  exercises  from  a  manual  without  any  definite  . 
knowledge  of  the  aim  of  each  exercise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  proceeding  must  commend  itself. 
The  theory  of  physical  culture  for  children  outlined  in  the  next  section  represents,  very  imperfectly  of 
course,  and  in  brief,  his  conception  of  the  proper  way  of  teaching  gymnastic  to  school  children. 

13.  Physical  culture  for  children. — A  scheme  of  physical  culture  for  school  children  must,  while 
efficient  and  rational,  be  also  agreeable  to  them.  Thougn  disciplinary  and  educative,  calling  upon  them 
for  exercise  of  intelligence  and  will,  it  must  at  the  same  time  not  over-exhaust  the  children,  or  leave  them, 
as  it  so  often  did  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Swiss  gymnastic,  and  still  apparently  does  in  some  forms  of 
German  gymnastic,  with  a  feeling  of  distaste  for  it.  The  qualities  required  must,  therefore,  be  those  set 
out  in  section  7  herein,  viz.,  it  must  be  efficient,  interesting,  simple,  educative,  and  exhilarating.  In  his 
own  practice  Mr.  Petersen  makes  the  body  of  the  work  educative,  and  its  conclusion  recreative,  so  as  to 
retain  as  far  as  possible  the  physic  interest  of  the  children.  He  holds  that  letting  them  depart  without 
any  feeling  of  dislike  for  the  lesson,  is  the  secret  of  making  subsequent  lessons  truly  beneficial. 

14.  Qualijications  of  an  instructor  in  physical  culture. — The  wide  world  over,  the  reign  of  the 
mere  empiric  seems  to  be  approaching  its  end.  iiule-of -thumb  has  had  its  day,  and  its  insufficiency  is  well 
understood.  In  everything  the  empiric  sees  but  the  mechanism^  and  consequently  his  judgment  is  easily 
led  astray,  solicited  by  meretricious  and  superficial  elements.  He  cannot  really  distinguish  between 
athleticism  and  physical  culture,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  by  no  means  evident  to  the  man 
who  sees  mechanism  only.  That  physical  exercises  should  be  directed  by  scientific  knowledge  seems  to 
him  absurd  and  unnecessary.  Quite  unconscious  of  how  much  lies  in  the  subject,  he  regards  himself  as 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  such  an  apparently  simple  thing  as  gymnastic.  Smart  appearance,  and 
evolutions  that  border  on  the  acrobatic,  are  apt  to  win  his  commenaation,  and  rhythmical  movements 
accompanied  by  music  are  imagined  to  be  especially  good.  The  ability  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
mere  rhythmical  or  athletic,  and  true  physical-culture  exercises,  of  which  of  course  the  former  may  form 
a  part,  requires,  as  all  continental  nations  recognise  and  as  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  educationists 
of  the  United  States,  a  sound  knowledge  of  first  principles.  For  example,  every  gymnastic  teacher 
should  have: — 

(a)  Some  knowledge  of  Psychology. 

(5)  Some  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

{c)  Some  knowledge  of  the  general  Theory  of  Education, 

so  that  the  exercises  may  be  really  efficient  and  from  every  point  of  view  the  mechanical,  physiological, 
and  psychical  'vvisely  directed ;  and  moreover,  that  they  may  be  properly  adapted  to  the  child-body  and 
child-mind. 

15.  Conclusions. --Th^  following  conclusions  suggest  themselves  : — 

1.  Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  in  New  South  Wales  to  physical  culture  and  gymnastics. 

2.  Systematic  instruction  therein  should  be  given  to  all  teachers  in  training  by  a  competent  instructor 

having  the  necessary  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.  The  theoretical  knowledge  should 
include  sufficient  general  scientific  education,  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  his  subject 
to  others. 

3.  "With  a  view  of  qualifying  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  give  instruction  in  their 

schools,  holiday-courses,  similar  to  those  in  Tasmania,  should  be  given  in  the  larger  country 
towns. 

4.  Suitable  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  lines  of  a  rational  physical  culture  should  form  part  of  the 

ordinary  curriculum  in  schools. 
6.  Special  effort  should  be  directed  to  making  these  exercises  as  attractive  2k^  possible  to  the  children, 
as  well  as  educative. 

It  may  be  said  finally,  that  although  the  results  immediately  reached  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  wished,  owing  to  tho  limited  education  of  the  majority  of  the  teaching-staff  of  this  State,  the 
work  is  well  worth  doing,  and  can  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  better  order  of  things.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  of  New  South  Wales  will  appreciate  its  value  and  help  forward  the 
movement,  since  they  are  not  lacking  in  zeal. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  few  lectures  are  given  on  physiology  and  school-hygiene  by  Dr.  Both. 
The  work,  however,  would  have  to  be  much  increased  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  best  European  training. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  culture  outlined  in  this  chapter  are 
identical  in  their  aim  with  Dr.  Eoth's  view. 


*  The  importance  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  indicated  in  the  subject  matter  of  a  paper  on  the  **  Growth  an 
4evelopment  of  Hobart  School-boys,  with  some  notes  on  Anthropometry,"  by  Christian  Bjelke-Petersen,  read  befor 
Section  J  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Hobart,  1902,  pp.  823-829. 
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CHAPTER   XVIIT. 


Manual  Training, 


[J.  W.   TURNER.] 


Introduction, — One  of  the  very  noticeable  features  of  the  Primary  School  Bystem  of  the  present 
day  in  nearly  all  countrieB  is  the  very  decided  trend  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  pupil  a  good  general 
education ;  and  so  in  the  common  school,  which  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  provision 
is  made  for  instruction  in  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  subjects,  by  means  of  manual  training 
classes,  art  classes,  commercial  classes,  classes  for  domestic  economy,  lessons  in  elementary  science,  and 
I^ature  study. 

English  Practice. — In  England  the  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  less  book  work  and  more 
practical  teaching  is  general.  All  the  large  towns  havo  made  a  distinct  advance  in  presenting  a  broader 
and  more  interesting  programme  of  work  in  their  schools.  Manual  Training  is  universal,  art  classes  and 
art  centres  have  been  formed  in  the  large  cities,  a  little  commercial  training  is  given,  and  some  schools 
have  well  furnished  laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  science.  For  obvious  reasons  country 
schools  have  not  the  facilities  possessed  by  city  schools  for  giving  the  broader  education,  but  steps  have 
been  taken,  with  the  co-operation  of  peripatetic  teachers,  to  impart  elementary  science  in  the  schools  of 
the  rural  districts.  Manual  Training  in  British  schools  starts  in  the  Infant  Department,  where  it  is 
taught  as  part  of  the  Kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations.  When  the  pupil  is  promoted  to  the  primary 
school  he  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  hand-and-eye  training.  This  training  is  continued  during  the 
junior  stages  of  his  primary  course  by  means  of  modelling  in  cardboard  and  in  clay,  and  in  some  schools  of 
exercises  in  Sloyd.  As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  school,  he  becomes  eligible  for  a  position  in  the  workshop, 
whore  he  is  taught  to  work  in  wood  or  iron.  The  subjects  of  Domestic  Economy  in  the  scheme  of  education 
for  girls  receive  eoual  attention  with  those  considered  necessary  in  the  training  of  boys.  The  results  of 
investigations  of  tne  Manual  Training  system,  as  seen  in  English  and  Continental  Schools,  are  appended. 

Training  in  Woodwork — England, — This  subject  is  considered  an  ordinary  branch  of  school  work 
in  the  upper  classes.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  material,  or  tools.  The  workshops  are  all  well- 
appointed,  and  are  usually  in  charge  of  young,  specially-trained  teachers.  Some  pupil-teachers  give  up 
their  academic  course,  and  choose  the  technical  side,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  as  teachers  of  Manuiu 
Training.  The  result  is  that  the  Manual  Training  classes  are  well  disciplined  and  well  instructed.  The 
work  benches  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  use  in  New  South  Wales  State  schools,  and  are  so 
constructed  that  two  boys,  one  at  each  end  of  a  bench  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  can  work  at  the  same  time. 
The  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  two  hours  per  week,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  very  similar 
to  those  adopted  in  our  own  workshops. 

Training  in  Ironwork — England, — The  Commissioners  visited  a  laboratory  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  important  engineering  district  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Bepresentatives  from  seven 
neighbouring  schools  attend  this  institution.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  applications  from  two  other  schools 
in  the  same  district  could  not  be  entertained,  as  all  the  vacancies  were  filled.  In  the  workshop  500  boys 
receive  instruction  each  week.  All  the  boys  from  Standard  V,  that  is,  boys  from  about  the  age  of  12 
upwards,  take  the  work,  and  the  full  course  is  of  three  years'  duration.  They  attend  in  classes  of  about 
thirty-six,  and  are  taught  by  a  master  and  an  assistant.  The  pupils  work  in  iron,  steel,  tin,  zinc,  and 
copper.  They  spend  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week  in  practical  work  in  the  shop,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  drawing.  All  practical  work  is  done  from  working  drawings  executed  by  the  pupil.  Each 
boy  has  his  own  stand,  and  all  the  necessary  instruments  are  provided  free  of  cost.  The  cost  of  each 
stand  with  its  fittings  is  35s. ;  the  cost  of  the  whole  plant  in  the  workshop,  £300. 

The  workshop  is  conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  Board  School,  and  is  used  as  a  Continuation 
School  at  night.  The  boys  are  encouraged  in  the  third  year  of  their  course  to  make  their  own  designs, 
combining  wood  and  metal.  Every  boy  before  he  completes  his  third  year  makes  an  electric  bell,  a  motor 
and  a  coil.  Much  of  the  physical  apparatus  in  the  adjoining  school  laborator]^  is  made  by  the  boys  of 
the  workshop,  and  many  of  the  tools  used  are  their  handiwork.  Theoretical  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  metals  is  given  throughout  the  course.  The  head-master  of  the  school  in  which  the  workshop 
is  situated  bears  testimony  to  the  valuable  hand-and-eye  training  which  the  boys  receive.  This,  he  states, 
is  the  primary  value  of  such  an  institution ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  although  the  idea  of  making  tradesmen 
in  this  workshop  is  never  thought  of,  the  boys,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  course,  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  good  positions  in  the  engineering  shops  and  foundries  so  numerous  in  the  locality,  and 
employers,  while  starting  such  boys  on  fair  wages,  concede  a  year's  apprenticeship,  and  give  the  youthful 
employees  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  good  trade. 

A  school  which  interests  hundreds  of  pupils  annually ;  which  makes  them  careful  and  accurate  in 
measurement ;  and  which,  later  on,  fits  many  of  them  for  industrial  pursuits,  must  be  classed  as  serving 
its  purpose.  The  Commissioners  would  like  to  see  such  schools  established  in  Pyrmont,  Newcastle, 
Lithgow,  Balmain,  and  other  industrial  centres. 

Manual 
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Manual  Training  in  Italy. — Side  bj  side  with  this  experience  of  Manual  Training  in  England, 
the  results  and  impressions  of  a  visit  made  to  a  special  school  in  Turin  in  the  north  of  Italy  are  given. 
Pupils  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  are  enrolled  in  the  school  when  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  11  years,  and  the  course  extends  through  four  years.  The  teaching  is  free,  except  that  a  nominal 
charge  is  made  to  ensure  the  proper  care  of  tools.  All  materials  and  tools  are  supplied  by  the 
Municipality. 

The  staff  consists  of  ten  masters  for  the  various  branches,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  150. 
The  present  building  is  poor  and  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  work  carried  on.  The  Municipality  has 
secured  a  good  site  and  is  about  to  spend  300,000  lire  (about  £11,200)  on  up-to-date  buildings.  The 
programme  includes  arithmetic,  grammar,  physics,  drawing,  design,  woodwork,  ironwork.  The  training, 
as  in  East  End  London,  has  purely  an  educational  value,  and  in  no  branch  do  the  teachers  aim  at  making 
tradesmen,  although  many  of  the  old  pupils  are  among  the  very  best  workmen  in  the  city.  The  third-year 
work  in  wood — constructing  patterns  and  models — is  simply  a  revelation  as  to  the  extent  of  boys'  powers. 
The  amount  of  work  accomplished  is  great.  The  furniture  is  much  like  that  already  described  in  English 
schools ;  the  benches  are  single  and  are  each  provided  with  two  lockers  for  holding  the  working  tools. 
No  special  attention  is  given  to  ambidextrous  work  in  this  school.  Practice  in  iron  and  wood  work 
alternates  every  six  months.  In  the  ironwork  shop  there  is  much  to  show  for  the  time  spent ;  and  every- 
thing, from  the  simple  piece  of  steel  to  the  neat  little  machine,  all  handwork,  is  of  good  quality  and 
finish.  In  a  sense,  this  institution  is  secondary  in  much  of  its  working,  and  could  be  classed  witn  the 
Manual  Training  High  Schools  of  America,  but  the  age  limit  (many  of  the  pupils  starting  at  11  years) 
brings  it  within  the  scope  of  the  primary  system. 

Manual  Training  in  Switzerland. — One  of  the  evidences  of  the  Swiss  teachers'  devotion  to  their 
calling  was  observed  in  the  Normal  School,  Lausanne,  during  the  Summer  Vacation  of  1902.  The  regular 
students  were  absent  on  their  holidays,  and  the  class-rooms  and  various  workshops  of  the  institution  were 
occupied  by  150  teachers  from  different  Cantons  in  Switzerland  learning  some  particular  branch  of 
Manual  Training,  in  order  to  introduce  the  work  into  their  own  schools.  Their  attendance  was  purely 
voluntary,  and  their  object  was  to  gain  knowledge  in  Manual  Training,  which  would  be  of  advantage  to 
their  pupils,  both  from  the  educative  and  practical  points  of  view.  Many  of  these  teachers  came  from 
country  places  in  Switzerland,  and  the  vacation  classes  afforded  them  the  only  opportunity  for  obtaining 
special  instruction  in  Manual  Training.  As  seen  at  their  work,  they  showed  great  earnestness,  industry, 
and  assiduity,  and  all,  men  and  women,  seemed  bent  on  getting  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  branch  they 
were  studying  in  the  time  that  the  vacation  lasted. 

Each  Canton  grants  £0  per  teacher  towards  the  cost  of  fees  and  board  and  lodging.  The  fees 
absorb  £3  of  the  grant,  and  tne  remaining  £8  do  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  living ;  but  these  teachers, 
although  their  salaries  are  small,  bear  the  cost  ungrudgingly,  knowing  that  they  are  working  for  the  good 
of  their  pupils. 

This  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  calling  is  very  marked  among  the  Swiss  teachers ;  and,  as  one 
watched  these  happy,  intelligent  men  and  women  in  the  class-rooms  and  workshops,  the  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Swiss  system  of  education  was,  in  some  degree,  explained. 

Trained  teachers,  those  engaged  in  the  Manual  Training  Schools  of  Lausanne,  are  employed  to 
give  the  instruction,  and  the  course  comprises  seventeen  branches.  Only  one  branch  can  be  taken 
at  a  session,  and  the  school  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  choose  those  branches  which  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  children  of  their  districts.  The  branches  most  popular  are  bookbinding,  card-board  work,  clay- 
modelling,  wood-carving.  The  bookbinding  is  only  elementary  in  character.  The  card-board  work  is 
very  practical  in  its  application.  The  clay-modelling  is  from  Nature.  In  wood-carving  some  very 
supenor  work  is  done. 

An  interesting  conversation  with  one  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  summer  classes  elicited  some 
information  on  school  life  in  rural  parts  of  Switzerland.  This  gentleman's  school  has  an  attendance  of 
100  pupils,  and  is  situated  near  Zurich.  He  is  not  able  to  get  sufficient  manual  instruction  in  his  usual 
daily  programme,  and,  therefore,  he  holds  voluntary  classes  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  older  boys  in 
the  school,  and  for  those  who  have  recently  left.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  attendance. 
The  boys  willingly  give  up  their  pleasure  for  the  instruction.  Sport  in  Switzerland  comes  second  to 
work.  The  people  work  hard,  and  the  boys  at  school  learn  early  the  meaning  and  value  of  industry  and 
perseverance. 

Manual  Training  for  Boys  in  Canada. — About  three  years  ago  Canada  made  a  strong  forward 
general  movement  in  the  direction  of  introducing  Manual  Training  into  her  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  impetus  came  through  the  munificence  of  one  of  her  great  public  men,  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who 
used  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  establishing  and  equipping  Manual  Training  Schools  in  several  of  the 
large  citiQs  of  the  Dominion.  The  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Primary  Education  in 
Canada  were  requested  to  furnish  reports  and  recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject,  and  the  question  received  the  most  thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Public  School  Inspector,  in  his  report  on  Manual  Training,  presented  to  the 
Toronto  Public  School  Board  in  December,  1900,  says :  **  Every  subject  on  a  school  programme  has  two 

sets  of  advantages It  may  be  approved  for  its  educational  value,  or  for  its  economic  or 

practical  value.  There  should  really  be  no  opposition  between  these  values.  The  most  educative  subject 
should  be  most  practical  in  its  influence,  and  the  most  practical  subject  may  be  made  most  educative. 
.  •  .  .  A  correct  system  of  educative  Manual  Training  should  be  logically  based  on  the  work  done  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  boys  and  girls,  too,  as  they  grow  older."  In 
summarising  his  chief  reasons,  educative  and  economic,  for  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training,  he 
states : — 

Educative  JSeasons : — '*  Manual  Training  is  educative  chiefly  because  of  its  use  in  the  development 
of  power.  ...  It  develops  the  brain  because  the  mind  is  called  into  activity  in  guiding  the  hand. 
.     .     .     .     One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  pupils  are  lacking  in  independent  power  when  thej 
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leave  school  is  the  fact  that  their  work  in  school  has  been  chiefly  the  taking  in  of  knowledge.  .  •  •  ' 
The  working  out  of  knowledge  in  some  practical  way  is  the  only  sure  way  to  give  it  real  value, 
and  the  only  sure  way,  too,  to  fix  it  clearly,  definitely,  and  availably  in  the  mind.  .  .  .  Manual 
Training  offers  many  varieties  of  opportunity  for  motor  or  executive  mind  training,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  vital  importance  in  the  training  of  an  independent,  original,  and  self-reliant  race,  with  power  to 
initiate  and  accomplish  new  ideals  and  plans.  ...  It  trains  the  observant  powers.  ...  It  aids 
in  definite,  independent  and  purposeful  observation.  ...  It  forms  the  best  possible  basis  for  mathe- 
matical culture.  .  .  .  The  development  of  apperceptive  centres  of  size,  form,  relationship  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  is  the  true  basis  for  mathematical  power.  It  helps  to  form  accurate  and  definite 
conceptions  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  ...  It  aids  in  the  development  of  the  power  of  attention, 
and  the  power  to  give  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  is  the  basis  of  all  real  intellectual  progress. 
,  .  .  It  increases  the  opportunities  for  discovering  the  special  power  of  each  individual  pupil.  .  .  . 
It  not  only  aids  in  revealing  the  special  ability  of  the  child,  out  it  helps  to  reveal  the  child  to  himself. 
•  ,  .  It  is  a  great  aid  in  discipline.  ...  It  helps  to  form  habits  of  exactness,  definiteness,  and 
accuracy.  ...  It  stores  the  mind  with  definite,  clearly  conceived,  thoroughly  understood  ideas  that 
form  the  basis  of  accurate  thinking,  and  clear  insight  in  maturer  years.  .  .  .  It  aids  in  physical 
culture.  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  tonics  for  the  nervous  systems  of  both  children  and  adults. 
...     It  develops  the  muscular  sense." 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  report,  quotes  Dr.  Birch-Hirschf elder,  of  the  University  at  Leipzig,  on  the 
hygienic  value  of  Manual  Training  in  the  following  extract : — "  Instruction  in  manual  dextenty,  however, 
acts  in  a  much  higher  sense  upon  the  nerves  than  upon  the  muscles.  It  works  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
such  as  sight,  muscular  sense,  <&c.,  which  it  brings  into  continual  combined  activity,  and  it  works  upon 
the  peripheral  regions  of  our  nervous  system.  Instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  in  a  higher  sense 
gymnastic  of  the  nerves,  and  just  because  it  is  a  gymnastic  of  the  nerves,  it  has  an  especially  unburdening 
effect  upon  the  brain,  which  has  been  strained  by  one-sided  activity.** 

Mr.  Hughes  in  continuing  his  own  report,  says :  ''  Manual  Training  is  the  best  possible  change 
from  study  and  mere  book  work  for  the  direct  purpose  of  giving  culture.  It  makes  children  happy. 
They  are  happiest  when  using  their  highest  power.    Their  highest  power  is  selfhood,  and  the  hignest 

function  of  selfhood  is  original,  independent,  creative  work  in  constructing  something  useful 

It  is  the  only  logical  basis  for  a  system  of  technical  education  in  higher  schools.  ...  It  has  many 
advantages  in  helping  to  lay  a  true  moral  basis  for  full  character  development.  ...  It  gives  the 
child  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  work.  ...  It  develops  the  virtues  or  neatness,  accuracy,  diligence, 
perseverance,  order,  and  defiuiteness.  ...  It  preserves  the  taste  for  work  that  children  have 
naturally,  and  increases  respect  for  honest  labour.  ...  It  increases  the  proper  respect  of  men  and 
women  for  their  own  powers.  ...  It  makes  men  more  truly  practical,  more  operative,  more  executive, 
and  more  determined  to  act  well  instead  of  merely  thinking  and  feeling  well.  It  has  a  direct  moral 
infiuenco.  Swedish  statisticians  claim  that  since  the  introduction  of  Sloyd  into  the  schools  of  Sweden  the 
people  have  become  more  thrifty  and  less  drunken.** 

Economic  Advantages. — "  While  it  does  not  teach  trades,  it  gives  such  a  training  to  hand  and  eye, 
acting  in  harmony  with  an  independent  mind,  as  will  best  qualify  for  any  trade  or  occupation.  •  .  It 
enables  workmen  to  meet  new  conditions  in  the  ever  progressive  evolution  of  productive  machinery.  .  .  It 
gives  special  training  in  the  powers  required  by  the  great  majority  in  making  a  living.  ...  It  aids  in 
qualifying  all  pupils  to  reach  a  higher  condition  of  skill  in  any  trade  or  occupation  they  may  choose. 
By  increasing  the  possibilities  of  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  Manual  Training  lays  a  broader 
foundation  for  individual  and  national  wealth.  The  skilled  workman  has  neater  producing  power  than 
the  unskilled  workman.  The  increase  of  wealth-producing  power  adds  to  the  possibility  of  comfort  and 
culture  in  the  home,  and  all  the  incidental  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  advantages  resulting  naturally 
from  such  improved  conditions.  Manual  Training  accomplishes  its  best  work  in  the  early  years  of  a 
child*8  life.** 

Mr.  Hughes  concludes  an  able  report,  of  which  only  the  most  salient  points  are  given,  by 
submitting  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  oj  the  Commissioners 
on  Manual  Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  under  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1898,  after  taking  the  evidence  of  186  of  the  leading  educators  of  Europe : — 

We  express  our  strong  conviction  that  manual  and  practical  instruction  ought  to  be  introduced,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  all  schools  where  it  does  not  at  present  exist,  and  that  in  those  schools  where  it  does  exist  it  ought  to  be  largely 
developed  and  extended.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  a  change  will  not  involve  any  detriment  to  the  literarv  education  of 
the  pupils,  while  it  will  contribute  largely  to  develop  their  faculties,  to  quicken  their  intelligence,  and  to  fit  them  better  for 
the  work  of  life. 

The  present  system,  which  consists  largely  in  the  study  of  books,  is  of  a  one-sided  character  ;  and  it  leaves  some  of 
the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind  absolutely  untrained.  We  think  it  important  that  children  should  be  taught,  not 
only  to  take  in  knowledge  from  books,  but  to  observe  with  intelligence  the  material  world  around  them ;  that  they  should 
be  trained  in  ha))its  of  correct  reasoning  on  the  facts  observed  ;  and  that  they  should,  even  at  school,  acquire  some  skill  in 
the  use  of  hand  and  eye  to  execute  the  conceptions  of  the  brain.  Such  training  we  regard  as  valuable  to  all,  but  especially 
valuable  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  industrial  arts  and  occupations. 

W^e  have  the  practical  experience  of  those  schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  which 
such  a  system  as  we  recommend  has  been  already  introduced  and  tested.  The  evidence  we  have  received  on  this  point  is 
absolutely  unanimous  and,  as  we  think,  entiixjly  conclusive.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  introduction 
of  manual  and  practical  training  hixa  contributed  greatly  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  to  increase  their  interest 
in  school  work,  and  to  make  school  life  generally  brighter  and  more  pleasant. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  school  work  that  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  thus  had  un  excellent  opportunity  of  practically  estimating  its  usefulness,  is  altogether  to  the  eifect  that 
not  only  have  the  hand  and  eye  training  exercises  been  effective  in  attaining  the  objects  already  enumerated  as  specially 
aimed  at  in  tlieir  introduction,  but  that  they  have  contributed  notably  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  school  all 
round. 

It  makes  the  children  alert ;  it  makes  them  more  intelligent ;  it  is  entirely  a  training  of  the  intelligence,  and  there 
is  no  getting  oflf  with  guesswork  ;  it  cultivates  the  power  of  rapid  observation  ;  it  makes  the  children  from  the  very  first 
attach  great  importance  to  exactness ;  it  goes  to  develop  the  inventive  faculty  ;  it  is  a  relief  to  the  children  by  varying  the 
nature  of  their  school  work  ;  refreshed  and  brightened  by  it,  they  have  greater  zest  for  their  book  work  ;  it  has  been  found 
an  effectual  check  to  nervousnesp  :it  gives  a  dull  child  the  chance  of  getting  on  to  the  same  plane  with  smarter  children, 
and  thus  gives  to  dull  children  a  useful  incentive  to  exertion  in  the  other  work  of  the  school ;  the  exercises  in  it  are  the 
most  popular  with  the  pupils. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hughes*  recommendations  are  as  follows : — 

(L)  Occupations  and  clay-modelling  in  Kindergarten. 

(2)  A  thorough  system  of  drawing  in  all  grades. 

(8)  A  progressive  system  of  work  in  card-board  construction  for  First  and  Second  Book  class  s. 

(4)  Third  Book  classes — Girls. — Sewing. 

Boys. — Knife  work  with  thin  wood  and  Sloyd  work. 

(5)  Fourth  and  Fifth  Book  classes — Girls. — Sewing  and  cooking. 

Boys. — "Work  in  wood. 

Practical  effect  was  early  given  to  this  valuable  report,  workshops  were  established,  pupils 
enrolled,  and  specially  trained  instructors  holding  English,  German,  and  Swedish  diplomas  engaged.  Two 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  Director  of  Macdonald  Training  Schools  for  Ontario,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Macdonald  Training  Schools,  Ottawa,  have  collaborated  in  the  production  of  a  manual  on  card- 
board modelling,  which  is  certain  to  prove  a  useful  work  in  the  hands  of  all  who  will  be  required  to 
teach  the  subject. 

The  course  outlined  in  this  manual  extends  over  three  years*  work,  coinciding  with  the  ages  7,  8, 9, 
and  fifteen  models  are  prescribed  for  each  year.  Five  supplementary  models  are  added  to  each  year's 
programme  for  the  benent  of  the  more  adept  pupils.  The  book  contains  some  general  suggestions  to 
teachers  on  tools  and  materials,  and  shows  clearly  by  means  of  diagrams  the  plan  of  instruction  to  be 
adopted. 

Domestic  Economy — England. — The  Commissioners  studied  the  schemes  for  teaching  Domestic 
Economy  (and  in  many  cases  saw  the  actual  work  of  the  pupils)  in  London,  Liverpool,  the  Hague  and 
Copenhagen.  The  London  School  Board  is  making  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  its  girls  in  this  direction, 
and  its  scheme  of  domestic  teaching  is  deservedly  popular  with  parents  and  pupils.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  selected  a  competent  body  of  teachers  to  control  the  work.  These  have  been  thoroughly  trained 
in  one  or  other  of  the  excellent  Training  Colleges  for  Cookery  existing  in  England.  They  not  only  know 
the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  their  subjects,  but  they  are  able  to  govern  classes,  and  to  impart 
their  knowledge  in  an  attractive  manner. 

Oookery — New  South  Wales, — Upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago  the  Department  in  New  South 
Wales  made  an  excellent  start  in  its  method  of  teaching  Domestic  Economy  in  our  State  Schools.  A 
fine  selection  of  intelligent  young  ladies,  including  some  of  our  best  ex-students  from  Hurlstone 
Training  School,  was  made,  and  the  class,  thus  constituted,  was  specially  trained  in  the  principles  of 
cookery.  On  the  completion  of  the  course,  these  ladies  were  readily  engaged  to  take  charge  of  various 
cooking  centres  throughout  the  State.  The  movement  was  decidedly  popular,  as  shown  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  of  certain  localities  to  get  a  cooking  school  in  their  midst. 

Up  to  the  present  dav  the  usefulness  of  the  Cookery  Schools,  under  the  capable  management  of 
several  of  these  trained  teachers,  has  been  maintained  at  a  very  high  level  of  efficiency.  In  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  teachers  of  cookery,  probationers  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Cookery  Schools. 
These  have  been  selected  from  the  senior  girls  in  our  Public  Schools  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  for 
the  duties.     Their  training  consists  of  practical  work  and  demonstration. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  training 
teachers  of  cookery  in  New  South  Wales,  lately  introduced  : — 

(1)  That  the  length  of  training  be  two  years. 

(2)  That  the  first  six  months  be  spent  in  a  Cookery  School  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cookery  Teacher. 

(3)  That  the  course  of  lessons  at  the  Technical  College  embrace  High  Class  Cookery  and  Domestic 
Economy. 

(4)  That  the  last  six  months  of  training  be  spent  in  different  Cookery  Schools,  so  that  each  student 
may  have  the  advantage  of  having  noted  different  methods  of  management. 

(5)  That  students  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  and  if  they 
prove  satisfactory  a  salary  of  £20  bo  granted  them  for  the  second  year. 

Cookery — England, — The  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  Buckingham  Palace  Hoad,  London, 
and  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Liverpool,  prepare  young  women  for  positions  as  cookery  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  English  School  Boards.  Candidates  for  employment  in  Board  Schools  must  produce 
a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  been  trained  in  the  three  following  sections : — 

(a)  Cooking  (plain  course). 

(b)  Laundry  work — washing  and  ironing. 

(c)  Housewifery. 

These  particular  Training  Schools  do  not  complete  this  course  under  twelve  months,  and  one-half 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  cooking  and  the  chemistry  of  food.  Practice  in  teaching  is  obtained  by 
means  of  classes  of  girls  who  attend  from  the  schools  in  the  locality. 

Laundry — England, — In  a  Board  School,  High  gate,  London,  the  Commissioners  saw  the  regular 
lessons  in  Laundry  Work.  They  desired  to  see  this  branch  of  Domestic  Economy,  chiefly  to  note  how 
its  introduction  was  viewed  by  the  pupils  and  parents.  They  could  judge  by  the  strong  personality 
of  the  lady  in  charge  that  she  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  value  of  Laundry  Work.  While  she  conversed 
with  the  Commissioners,  her  girls — about  twenty  in  number,  from  11  to  14  years  of  age — went  on  with 
their  washing  and  ironing.  There  was  proof  that  the  instruction  was  thorough,  and  the  girls  attacked 
their  work  with  an  earnestness  that  carried  conviction. 

The  Commissioners  had  already  noticed  in  one  of  the  Training  Schools  the  work  done  over  the 
wash-tub  by  educated,  refined  young  women.  There  were  no  accessories  in  this  Training  School,  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  clothes  was  accomplished  by  knuckle,  hand,  and  arm  work.  The  work  was 
thoroughly  performed,  and  carried  with  it  no  sense  of  degradation.  The  whole  surroundings  and 
teaching  lifted  the  training  to  a  high  level.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  Training  School ;  this  was 
also  what  was  experienced  in  the  Board  School.  At 
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At  first  there  was  a  little  prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  mothers  against  the  washing  and  irooing  ; 
bat  when  the  teacher  had  the  girls  long  enough  to  show  them  the  value  of  the  subject,  and  its  usefulness 
to  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  all  opposition  was  removed,  and  the  work  afterwards  proved  very  popular. 

The  Commiflpioners  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  enthusiastic  teacher 
that  Laundry  Work  as  a  mental  trainmg  is  of  far  more  value  than  cooking.  They  were  quite  convinced 
that  in  her  teaching  she  had  given  the  subject  its  true  scientific  and  social  value. 

HouMewifery — England.— In  another  London  school  a  class  of  girls  was  seen,  under  the  active 
supervision  of  their  teacher,  engaged  in  cleaning  house  furniture.  In  all  these  exhibitions  of  Domestic 
Economy  the  active  supervision  exercised  by  the  teachers  in  charge  was  a  strong  feature.  To  give  orders 
at  a  distance,  and  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  pupils  perfunctorily,  would  give  little  trouble,  but  would 
not  meet  the  standard  of  thoroughness  demanded  in  these  institutions.  The  Commissioners  consider 
that  the  scheme  of  Domestic  Training  as  seen  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  might  with  great 
benefit  be  introduced  into  our  Girls*  Departments,  not  as  an  extra  subject,  but  included  in  the  general 
domestic  course. 

Oookerif — Copenhagen. — In  a  primary  communal  school  of  Copenhagen  the  cookery  classes  have 
some  interesting  features.  The  food  is  supplied  free  of  charge ;  the  education,  which  is  also  free,  ia 
carried  out  on  the  family  principle  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Six  girls,  as  a  rule,  form  the 
family,  and  they  appoint  their  chief,  generally  the  most  experienced  g^l.  Each  family  has  its  own  stove, 
apparatus,  and  furniture.  The  girls  get  experience  in  both  gas,  coke  and  wood  stoves.  They  have  three 
hours'  practical  teaching  and  one  hour's  tneory  every  week.  They  wear  a  pretty  uniform.  In  all  the 
Danish  Cookery  Schools  great  care  is  taken  with  the  drainage  and  construction  of  the  buildings.  The 
white  Dutch  tiles  on  the  walls  give  a  very  neat  appearance  to  the  rooms,  and  all  the  furniture  and 
cooking  utensils  are  scrupulously  clean. 

Needlework. — The  tendency  in  the  teaching  of  needlework  is  towards  the  practical  side.  Instruction 
includes  cutting  out  and  making  of  clothing,  repairs,  knitting,  darning.  Hand-sewing  is  widely  prevalent. 
In  but  very  few  schools  are  sewing  machines  in  use.  Considering  the  amount  of  machine  sewing  in  the 
trades  of  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  and  also  in  the  home,  it  would  appear  that  the  introduction  of 
sewing  machines  on  the  Manual  Training  side  would  be  quite  as  rational  as  the  use  of  type-writing 
machines  on  the  commercial  side.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  large  schools  of  this  State  are  using  sewing 
machines,  but,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  not  general. 

The  following  is  the  course  for  wood -work  in  New  York : — 

SHOP  WORK  COURSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.S.A.,  FEBRUARY,  1903. 

Grade  5  6. 

1.  Lahel.     2.  Pencil-sharpener.     3.  Thread- winder.      4.  Tip  cat.     5.  (Tlove-mender.     6.  Paper  knife.     7.  Letter-opener. 
8.  Strop  stick.     9.  Original  modification  of  model  offered  by  the  shop  instructor. 
The  meofaianical  drawing  and  applied  design  for  the  ninth  model  is  to  be  famished  by  the  class  teacher. 
Commanal  exercises  are  to  be  made  after  the  decorated  model  is  complete. 

Grade  6  A. 

1.  Marble  board.       2.  Knife  board.        3.  Pen  tray  or  blotter.       4.  Original  modification  of  model  offered  by  the 
shop  instructor. 
The  mechanical  drawing  and  applied  design  for  the  fourth  model  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  class  teacher. 
Communal  exercises  are  to  be  niade  after  the  decorated  model  has  been  completed. 

Grade  6  B. 

1.  Flower-pot  stand.     2.  Quoit  peg,  Christmas-tree  stand,  or  end  mortise  joint.     3.  Original  modification  of  model  offered 
by  the  shop  instructor. 
The  mechanical  drawing  and  applied  design  for  the  third  model  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  class  teacher. 
Communal  exercises  are  to  be  made  after  the  decorated  model  has  been  completed. 

Grade  7  A. 

1.  l^t  model.     2.  Original  modification  of  model  offered  by  the  shop  instructor. 

The  mechanical  drawing  and  applied  design  for  the  second  model  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  class  teacher. 
Communal  exercises  are  to  be  made  after  the  decorated  model  has  been  completed. 

Grade  7  B. 

1.  Level  or  dove-tail  joint.    2.  Original  modification  of  model  offered  by  the  shop  instructor. 

The  mechitfiical  drawing  and  applied  design  for  the  second  model  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  class  teacher. 
Communal  exercises  are  to  be  made  after  the  decorated  models  have  been  completed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Manual  Training  and  Sloyd. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — Some  form  of  manual  training  is  a  feature  of  primary  education  in  all  countriee. 
The  manual  exercises  of  various  kigds  that  are  in  vogue  may  be  classified  under  two  headings,  viz. : — 

(a)  Manual  training  that  is  of  the  nature  of  trade-teaching. 

(b)  Manual  training  that  is  specially  designed  to  be  educative^  and  without  regard  to  its  immediate 

value,  with  respect  to  a  particular  handicraft. 

In  the  former  the  characteristic  tendency  is  to  confine  the  practice  to  the  making  of  ordinary  or  useful 
articles.  For  example,  if  the  manual  work  be  wood-work,  the  simpler  exercises  of  the  carpenter  and 
joiner  are  selected  as  appropriate.  In  the  latter  these  are  not  taken,  because,  though  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  particular  trades,  they  are  deemed  to  be  of  inferior  educative  value  in  comparison  with 
certain  other  exercises. 

In  the  former  system  it  is  sought  to  attain  manual  dexterity  by  the  exercises  involved  in  a  particular 
handicraft;  in  the  latter  the  aim  is  to  develope  general  manual  dexterity,  serviceable  in  all  haudicrafts  rather 
than  in  some  particular  one. 

Sloyd,  for  example,  is  not  carpentering,  but  educative  manual  training.  Carpentering,  of  course, 
may  also  to  some  extent  be  made  educatire,  but  its  chief  design  is  utilitarian,  and  as  a  system  of  educative 
exercises  is,  according  to  the  advocates  of  Sloyd,  of  inferior  value. 

2.  Moral  value  of  manual  training, — All  educationists  agree  that  manuaj  work  may  be  made  a 
factor  of  high  moial  value  in  the  education  of  children.     It  does  three  things,  viz. : — 

(i)  Developes  the  co-ordination  of  muscular  effort. 

(ii)   Leads  to  self-control  through  its  disciplinary  character. 

(hi)  Developes  self-expression,  and  clearness  of  idea  as  to  form,  etc. 

Beferring  to  these  ueriatim^  it  may  be  said  of  the  first,  that  of  course  no  system  of  exercises  exhausts  the 
possibilities  of  acquiring  muscular  independence  and  co-ordination.  But  a  well  designed  educative  system 
goes  further  in  that  direction  than  a  merely  utilitarian  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  ultimately  of  higher  practical 
value. 

In  regard  to  (ii),  it  may  be  noted  that  children  do  not  naturally  execute  their  tasks  with  precision 
and  exact  regard  to  detail,  but  are  indifferent  to  such  matters.  Educative  manual  work  supplies  the 
corrective,  by  absolutely  demanding  accuracy  as  regards  dimensions  and  form.  The  elimination  of 
slovenliness  and  heedlessness  is  disciplinary  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  careful  habits  engendered  by 
the  exercises  tend  to  express  themselves  in  the  entire  domain  of  the  child's  life. 

The  third  point  is  equally  important.  The  consciousness  of  form  is  intensified  by  its  translation 
from  idea^  to  an  outward  reality.  So  that  when  a  child  makes  anything  with  attention  and  care,  his 
muMcular  efforts,  sight,  etc.,  are  all  bein^  trained  in  appreciation  of  form.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
acquiring  the  consciousness  of  power  of  doing ;  his  self-expression  is  evoked. 

This  training  in  habits  of  accuracy,  and  this  development  of  the  consciousness  of  practical  skill,  are 
that  which  make  educative  manual  work  so  valuable.  The  child  feels  that  he  can  achieve  something  of 
real  worth.     Children  who  have  been  so  trained  generally  make  good  workmen  afterwards. 

3.  Continuity  of  Manual  Training. — The  simplest  forms  of  manual  training  commence  in  the 
kindergarten  in  the  little  exercises  in  which  the  children  are  taueht  to  use  their  fingers,  and  it  is 
recognised  as  desirtible  that  there  should  be  no  break  in  passing  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
infant-school  proper,  to  the  highest  grade  of  work.  At  the  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  *'  British  Sloyd 
AsBociationy"  nela  I4th  February,  1908,  the  committee's  report  drew  attention  to  this  matter  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  In  this  connection,  your  committee  views  with  concern  the  practice  of  many  school  authorities  to 
discontinue  the  practical  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  as  soon  as  children  are  removed  from  the  infant 
schools,  and  to  return  to  handwork  only  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  senior  schools.  The  manual  work  of 
the  higher  classes  is  not  connected  with  any  similar  work  leading  through  the  lower  classes  to  woodwork 

or  me&l  work  in  the  higher  classes Your  committee  would,  however,  urge  school  managers 

and  others  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  school  handwork,  to  formulate  progressive  courses  of 
instruction  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  higher  classes  in  senior  schools.  It  is  only 
by  such  progressive  work  that  full  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  wood  and  metal  work  which  are 
\iBually  taken  up  by  the  older  scholars." 

"  It  is  felt  tnat  the  handwork  should  be  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  ordinary  school 
work  than  is  commonly  the  case.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  especially  in  schools  where  mechanics 
or  some  similar  study  i.s  taken  up;  and  the  makinc;  of  simple  pieces  of  physical  apparatus  might  very  well 
form  an  application  of  handwork  exercises.  While  the  periodical  exhibitions  of  such  apparatus  held  by 
the  London  School  Board  shew  how  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  they  also  shew  that  much  may 
still  be  done." 
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Continuitj  in  the  manual  training,  each  exercise  forming  a  part  of  a  series,  in  a  scheme  extending 
in  a  systematic  and  regular  way  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes,  will  reach  the  best  results.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  therefore,  to  have  merely  some  form  of  manual  work,  but  a  developed  form ^  properly  designed 
to  occupy  the  pupil  throughout,  passing,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  into  tne  region  of  invention, 
rather  than  mere  reproduction. 

4.  Practical  value  of  Manual  Work. — Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  N^ormal  and  Industrial 
Institute  at  Tuskegep,  Alabama,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  educative  value  of  practical  training  as 
compared  with  mere  knowledge  about  things.  All  forms  of  practical — i.e.,  manipulative — work,  from  the 
construction  in  cardboard  of  geometrical  solids,  to  clay -modelling,  etc.,  are  valuable.  Speaking  of  '*  The 
Manxial  Training  Movement  in  America,"  in  a  paper  under  that  title  read  in  February  last,  Mr.  H. 
Thistleton  Mark  (Owens  College,  Manchester),  says:  — 

**  Here  we  have  ....  two  characteristic  American  ideas  with  regard  to  manual  training. 
We  are  shewn,  on  the  one  hand,  how  it  comes  about  that  clay- modelling,  form-study,  the  construction  of 
type-forms  in  paper  and  cardboard,  and  other  exercises  are  included  under  ^ drawing^  in  many  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  American  schools.  We  are  also  brought  face  to  face  with  the  view — surely  one 
which,  in  every  presenting  of  the  case  in  favour  of  educational  handwork,  we  should  all  wish  to  keep  in 
mind,  viz.,  that  handwork  is  a  direct  means  of  obtaining  real  and  valuable  knowledge.  Just  as  Pestalozzi 
urged  that  expression  in  language,  both  clenched  and  riveted  ideas,  and  expressed  ideas,  so  the  American 
view  of  manual  training  is  that  it  strengthens  the  child's  grasp  of  knowledge  at  the  same  time  that  it 
opens  up  a  way — and  one  of  enormous  educational  value — ot  giving  expression  to  his  knowledge y 

And  later  he  ably  sums  up  in  five  propositions  his  conception  of  the  view  taken  by  American 
educators  as  to  the  value  of  manual  training,  and  of  their  practical  realisation  of  it,  as  follows :  — 

(i)  '*  Educational  handwork  is  either  it  itself  a  source,  or,  when  not  a  source,  a  strengthener  of  ideas. 
Many  forms  of  knowledge,  whether  of  literature,  or  historj,  or  geometry,  or  the  study  of 
industry,  are  regarded  as  incapable  of  complete  assimilation  by  the  child  without  manual 
illustration  and  accompaniment.  The  impulse  to  correlate  is  very  strong  amongst  American 
educators. 

(ii)  '*  The  training  of  the  power  to  express  thought  is  always  one  of  the  aims  ....  especially 
when  arranging  manual  occupations  for  children  in  the  primary  schools.  It  is  not  only  that 
working  with  the  hand  is  part  of  the  process  of  acquisition,  but  that  it  is  .  .  .  .  one  of  the 
arts  of  expression.  The  child  shews  what  he  knows  and  thinks,  not  only  by  what  he  sags,  but 
also  by  what  he  makes.  The  hand  shares  with  the  organs  of  speech  the  honour  of  being  a  sort 
of  projected  brain. 


(iii)  '*  In  the  lower  grades  ....  an  expedient  is  adopted  whereby  only  a  portion  of  the  cl 
is  engaged  with  the  teacher  in  oral  work  at  the  same  time,  the  other  portion  or  portions  being 
occupied  with  what  is  known  as  seat  work,  or  desk  work,  or  busy  work.  Often  this  consists 
merely  of  applications  of  exercises  upon  lessons  already  done  with  the  teacher ;  often  it  is  an 
opportunity  tor  handwork  associated  with  those  lessons,  for  the  most  part self- 
directed.  (  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  speaks  of  this  as  a  means 
of  training  the  power  of  **  absorptive  attention,*'  i.e.,  the  attention  to  what  one  is  doing  one*s  self, 
as  distinguished  from  '*the  alert  or  critical  attention"  evoked  by  the  oral  lesson,  which  is  largely 
attending  to  what  others  are  doing.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  absorbed  attention  of 
the  occupied  child,  and  can  readily  see,  more  particularly  if  we  have  sat  under  Herr  Salomon  at 
Naas,  the  value  of  handwork  as  a  means  of  strengthening  self-reliance  and  self-control.) 

(iv)  "  Clearly  this  is  the  most  direct  way  of  training  the  child  in  mastery  over  the  material  elements, 
in  the  presence  of  which  he  must  in  one  way  or  another  assert  his  power  later  on.  As  one  expert 
manual  instructor  said  to  me:  '*  Life  in  the  large  sense  is  an  activity;  literature  and  information, 
apart  from  practical  wajs  of  acting  and  expressing  thought,  are  only  second-hand  life ;  experience 
gives  a  child  knowledge  of  himself,  and  helps  to  build  up  character."  "  A  boy,"  he  added,  *'  likes 
to  deal  with  forces  ;  he  has  the  feeling — When  I  am  a  man  I  want  to  do  this."  Handwork  as  a 
means  for  the  developing  of  power  has,  therefore,  many  advocates  amongst  American  teachers. 

(v)  "  One  other  point  ....  is  specially  characteristic  ....  Handwork  of  various  kinds 
assumes  a  high  educational  value  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  study  of  man's  industrial 
life.  At  the  University  Elementary  School  in  Chicago,  known  in  England  through  Dr.  John 
Dewey's  book,  **The  School  and  Society,"  and  other  writings,  the  story  of  man's  social  progress, 
and  the  rise  of  the  various  industries  in  connection  therewith,  form  a  prominent — the  most 
prominent — feature  in  the  curriculum.  Yet,  as  all  know  who  have  followed  this  most  interesting 
experiment,  which  already  is  having  far-reaching  effects  upon  American  education  in  general, 
the  handwork  is  introduced  for  its  human  values  rather  than  in  any  direct  sense  for  its  industrial 
value." 

Mr.  Thistleton  Mark  points  out  that,  even  from  the  side  of  curriculum,  the  educational  ideal  is  not 
summed  up  in  the  three  R's,  but  in  the  education  of  head,  hand,  heart, — with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
practical  ability  and  sagacity,  and  high  ideals  of  citizenship. 

He  adds  later :  *'  Manual  training  or  educational  handwork,  is  not  a  mere  device  or  expedient ;  it 
is  a  part  of  our  educational  creed.  To  co-ordinate  hand  and  arm  power  with  seeing  power,  and  thereby 
to  develope  both — to  connect  hand  power  and  seeing  power  with  tnought  power — and  whilst  doing  these 
things  not  to  improve  the  mechanism  of  mind  and  body  merely,  but  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  preparedness 
in  facing  practical  issues,  are  ends  well  worthy  of  the  educator's  most  earnest  effort.  The  voung  American 
starts  life  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  find  a  way  through ;  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  attacking 
problems  rather  than  that  of  waiting  for  problems  to  attack  him.  Handwork,  expression  work,  the 
co-ordinating  of  mind  with  muscle,  are  of  value  for  the  temper  and  quality  of  mind  and  spirit  which  chey 
help  to  develope.  The  education  of  the  hand  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  education  of  the  intellect, 
not  only  if  we  would  make  the  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  before  us,  but  if  we  would  do  our  part  to 
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maintain  and  prepare  for  new  and  more  complex  uses  the  great  British  endowment  of  practical  capacity 

in  a  world  which  disowns  all  waste,  whether  of  material  or  of  power In  so  far  as  the  child's 

doing  is  made  to  accompany  his  learning^  will  it  be  more  possible  for  learning  to  accompany  the  industrial 
student's  doing  /'....  Since  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  parents  had  been  more  willing  to 
pay  the  school  tax.  It  had  improved  the  morale  of  many  of  the  children,  and  awakened  within  them  a 
new  consciousness  of  power  and  of  opportunity.*' 

5.  Rational  Theory  of  Manual  Training, — What  has  been  said  so  far  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  evidence  from  an  empirical  standpoint ;  but  the  subject  appears  in  still  stronger^relief 
when  viewed  from  the  rational  standpoint.  Physiology  and  psychology,  and  pathological  researches,  have 
deepened  the  recognition  of  its  real  nature.  Men  like  Pestalozzi  and  Eroebei  saw  by  intuition,  or  felt  by 
instinct,  that  manual  dexterity  and  practical  intelligence  might  deteriorate  in  merely  academic  study. 
Professor  Marshall  (Extraord.  Professor  of  Zoology,  Leipzig),  in  [a  monograph  on  the  human  mind,  has 
shewn  how  significant  is  the  part  played  by  the  tactile  organs  and,  their  associated  nerves  in  developing 
our  mental  powers,  and  S^guin  and  other  workers  in  the  education  of  "  defectives  *'  have  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that,  in  manual  training  and  occupations,  defectives  may  be  greatly  helped — in  fact,  it  is  largely  the 
key  to  their  education. 

According  to  a  phrase  of  Herbart,  the  child  '*  sees,  thinks,  acts,*'  and  Froebel,  in  his  '*  Menschener- 
ziehung*'  (Human  Education),  urged  that  every  child,  boy,  or  youth,  whatever  his  place  in  life,  should 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours  daily  to  some  definite  piece  of  material  (or  manual)  work.  A  school  which 
provides,  as  so  many  schools  do,  only  for  listening  and  not  for  doing,  has  an  academic  and  not  a  practical 
tendency.  Again,  real  life  is  individual ;  yet  in  many,  especially  large,  schools  the  children  tend  to  be  dealt 
with  en  mane.  The  school  that  truly  equips  for  life  is  the  school  that  recognises  the  necessity  for  self" 
expression,  for  individuality.  This  brings  into  relief  one  great  principle  in  manual  training,  ^z.,  the 
necessity  for  individuality  of  teaching  and  individuality  of  effort. 

The  idea  developing  to-day  in  the  world  in  regard  to  education  is  that  touch  with  the  subject 
matter  must  be  realistic,  not  literary,  ^^  Froebel,'*  said  Mr  Hudson,^  ''  held  that  children  are  born  with 
a  great  capacity  for  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds  and  changes  which  go  on  in  Nature  around  them. 
The  child's  sympathy  with  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  must  be  fostered.  He  is  not  to  be  talked  to  about 
these  things,  nor  encouraged  to  talk  about  them,  but  he  should  be  in  living  contact  with  them,  and  occupied 
with  them.  His  needs  are  met,  not  by  the  dry  facts  about  Nature,  but  by  personal  relations  with  Nature, 
and  through  the  child's  own  observations  fresh  knowledge  is  gained,  stimulating  fresh  thought,  and 
leading  to  further  self-expression.** 

In  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Hudson  later  points  out  that  the  lack  in  school-life  of  action,  by  means  of 
which  we  become  **  individualised  and  vitalised,'*  is  responsible  for  its  failure  to  produce  practical 
tendency.  The  child  is  naturally  more  an  active  than  a  listening  being  ;  yet  in  ordinary  forms  of  education 
we  demand  that  he  shall  be  a  listener,  not  a  doer.  That  is  what  the  advocates  of  manual  training  wish  to 
alter.  Let  the  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the  algebra  and  mensuration,  be  practical ;  and  later  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  about  interest  in  these  subjects,  and  about  advancing  the  theoretical  side  of  them.^ 

6.  Sloyd. — One  of  the  most  perfectly-developed  forms  of  manual  training  is  what  is  known  as 
Sloyd.^  At  Naas,  an  ancient  property,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was,  in  the  1 5th  century,  a  royal 
hunting  chateau,  is  the  picturesque  seminary  of  Sloyd,  where  the  Commissioners  spent  an  afternoon  and 
evening  with  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  the  Director,  and  his  family. 

Sloyd  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1860-1870  in  a  movement  which,  commencing  with  no  other  aim 
than  an  immediately  practical  one,  has  drifted  little  by  little  into  a  more  widely-educative  one.  In  the 
long  nights  of  the  North  there  was  little  to  do  but  find  interior  occupation,  so  men  cut  and  carved,  and 
women  wove  and  knitted.     These  occupations  were  **  sloyd."  * 

August  Abrahamson,  born  at  Karlskrona,  29th  December,  1817,  arrived  at  Gothenburg  in  I83I, 
founded  an  importing-house  in  1840,  and,  having  ma<le  a  fortune  by  1868,  retired  to  Naas.  In  1872  he 
established  the  "  Boys'  School  for  Sloyd,"  and  was  assisted  in  this  enterprise  by  his  nephew — now  the 
Director, — Dr.  Otto  Salomon. 

At  first,  ten  hours  a  day  for  fifty  weeks  a  year  were  devoted  to  teaching,  seven  hours  being  given  to 
Sloyd,  and  three  hours  to  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  linear  drawing.  In  1874  a  similar  school  for  girls  was 
founded  ;  in  1877  a  school  of  apprenticeship.  These,  in  1882,  were  replaced  by  the  Normal  School  for 
Sloyd,  with  a  concentration  of  effort  upon  short  classes  for  the  training  of  professors  of  Sloyd.  The 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  total  number  of  attendances  for  the  successive  five  years  from  1875 : — 

Years  1876-9  1880-4  1885-9  189(M  1896-9 

Pupils 67  386  1,082  1,384  1,296— Total,  4,176 

There  have  been  actually  3,130  pupils,  viz. : — 

Sweden 2,332  Russia 32  Roumania 4  Uruguay 2 

England  and  Wales  312  Austria  26  France 3  Serbia 1 

Finland... 63  Germany    24  Belgium    3  Abyssinia   * 1 

United  States 63  lUly   16  Switzerland 3  Brazil  1 

Norway    69  Hungary    16  Argentine    Republic...  3  Canada 1 

Denmark  52  Bulgaria 9  Egypt  ...  1  The  Cape 1 

Scotland 49  Ireland  6  Japan    2  Chili 1 

Holland 36  East  Indies    6  Iceland 2 

The  obligatory  programme  at  the  Normal  School  comprises  two  parts,  viz. — (a)  theoretical,  and  (b) 
practical.  These  consist  of — (a)  conferences,  lectures,  discussions,  etc. ;  (b)  Sloyd  practice,  drawing, 
gymnastics.  The 

»  "  What  is  Sloyd  ?"    J.  C.  Hudson.     London.     1902. 

*  Professor  Klein  (Leipzig)  set  up  a  workshop  for  modelling  near  his  lecture-room,  so  that  his  students,  after 
caloulatipg  curves  and  surfaces  of  higher  orders,  could  produce  them  m  a  plaster  casti  In  CaUfomia  Uni  versitv  the  practice 
of  modelling  structures  after  dissecting  (first  by  copying,  then  from  memory)  is  followed,  so  as  to  develope  clear  ideas  and 
accurate  memory  of  form. 

'In  Swedish  "Sldjd"  is  industry;  c/.  slGg— handy,  dexterous.  It  is  pronounced  nearly  like  "sleude"  would  bd  in 
French)  but  the  *'0j  **  is  more  liquid  than  the  ''eu."  The  nearest  English  sound  is  the  word  **slur  "  (with  *'r"  silent), 
and  *'  id  "  ending  it :  thus,  8lu(r)ia ;  but  this  is  not  the  real  sound  of  the  Swedish  word. 
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The  conferences  divide  sometimes  into  two  sections,  viz. — (i)  systematic  and  (ii)  historic.  The 
courses  take  practical  account  of  the  place  in  Slojd  in  general  psedagogy,  so  that  the  touch  of  the  subject 
with  the  following  subjects  is  considered  : — 

General  PsBdagogy  Hygiene  '.^thetics 

Methodology  Technology  of  Tools 

Psychology  History  of  Education. 

The  founder  and  Dr.  Otto  Salomon  have  developed  the  system  with  special  care.  The  latter,  a 
disciple  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  has  caught  their  spirit  of  thoroughness ;  and,  while  the  casual  visitor 
of  ISBM  will  be  struck  with  what  he  sees,  it  is  only  the  serious  student  of  the  system  who  can  realise 
what  is  hidden  therein,  both  in  thoroughness  of  thought  and  careful  elaboration  of  the  system. 

The  founder  died  in  1898,  over  80  years  of  age.^  The  property  is  worth  about  £40,0lK),  and  all 
persons  who  have  spent  anv  time  there  seemed  to  have  been  delighted  with  their  stay  and  its  profit. 

In  the  collections  of  Sloyd  models  there  are  now  over  2,500  different  forms. 

7.  The  Principles  of  Sloyd. — The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Sloyd  system  are  — 

(1)  The  instruction  must  conform  to  a  Jixed  system^  and  not  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
pupil. 

(2)  It  must  be  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  psedagogic  theory,  etc.,  and 
not  merely  by  a  tradesman. 

The  first  is  a  consequence  merely  of  the  fact  that  the  system  follows  a  definite  educative  plan, 
which  is  known  to  the  student  of  Sloyd  education,  but  not  to  the  child  learning  it. 

The  second  is  a  necessary  sequitur,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  system  is  educative.  To  imagine  that 
Sloyd  is  merely  woodwork  or  metal-work,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  completely  misconceive  its  character ; 
its  value  lies  in  its  formative  function,  both  in  respect  of  character  and  manual  dexterity. 

There  are  some  other  principles  expressed  m  the  system,  viz.: — 

(i)  The  instruction  may  not  be  obligatory,  but  must  always  remain  optional. 

(ii)  The  pupils  must  make  useful  and  not  luxurious  things. 

(iii)  The  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  each  individual  and  not  be  uniform  for  all. 

(iv)  The  articles  must  remain  the  property  of  the  pupil  and  may  not  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school. 

(v)  The  articles  must  be  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy y  but  regard  must  be  had  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  body. 

That  which  specially  characterises  the  Naas  system,  says  Mr.  P.  Chr.  Hansen,  is  that  they  are  not 
founded  upon  abstract  preparatory  exercises,  such  for  example,  as  sawing,  planing,  chiselling,  etc.^ 

The  principle  expressed  all  through  is  that  through  the  series  of  moaels  that  afford  the  eighty-eight 
(?)  exercises  in  woodwork,  one  passes  from  the  easy  to  difficult,  simplex  to  complex,  concrete  to  abstract. 
In  the  models  there  are  a  certain  number  of  **  form  '*  articles,  whose  design  is  to  specially  invoke  the  use 
of  the  eyes  and  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  form. 

Uno  CygnaBUs,  the  "  father  of  the  primary  school "  in  Finland,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
the  Froebelian  principle  of  education  to  the  teaching  of  children  right  through  their  school  life.  Dr. 
Salomon  had  interested  himself  in  village  industries  known  as  home-sloyd,  and,  after  meeting  CygnsBUS, 
he  elaborated  that  educational  svstem  of  handwork  which  has  thus  appropriated  the  name  **  Sloyd.* 

It  should  be  recollected  that  educative  sloyd  is  not  restricted  to  a  particular  model,  or  set  of  models, 
but  to  some  methodically  developed  set.     This  point  will  again  be  referred  to. 

8.  A  Criticism  of  Sloyd. — Sloyd  is  in  principle  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  Froebel,  which  he 
shewed  could  educatively  transform  the  infant  school.  Mr.  Hudson^  says  that  Dr.  Salomon's  thirty  years' 
experimental  work  have  led  him  (Dr.  Salomon)  to  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : — 

(1)  "That  the  aims  of  Sloyd — and,  may  we  not  say,  of  all  forms  of  concrete  instruction? — for 
educational  purposes  must  be  to  arouse  and  stimulate  logical  thinking  and  concentration  of 
thought. 

(2)  To  create  unselfish  ambition  (work  for  work's  sake). 

(3)  To  express  knowledge  in  forms  of  beauty,  and  for  definite,  unselfish  ends. 

(4)  To  implant  a  scorn  for  shams  by  developing  a  love  of  what  is  genuine  and  good. 

(5)  To  help  the  mental  and  moral  development  by  securing  a  normal  physical  development. 

(6)  To  teach  the  child  to  investigate,  measure,  compare,  invent. 

(7)  To  develope  judgment,  discrimination,  and  taste." 

"  Salomon  has  expressed  these  ideas  very  completely  and  with  wonderful  truth  and  detail  in  a 
system  of  wood-ujorh  suited  for  children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  This  period  hJM  appealed  to  him  as 
strongly  as  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  did  to  Froebel,  and  to  him  and  those  who  think  with  him,  this 
occupation  for  scholars  of  these  ages  recommends  itself  because — (i)  Sloyd  wood-work  accords  best  with 

the 

^An  extremely  interesting  article  on  NiLas.will  be  found  in  "Der  Arbeit«rfreund "  (The  Worker's  Friend),  16^" 
Jahrg.  This  paper  is  a  German  journal  for  workmen's  questions,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Central  Union  for  the  welfare  of 
the  working  claases.     (Organ  des  Central-Vereins  fiir  das  Wohl  der  arbeitenden  Klaasen. ) 

*  iJas,  was  die  Naaser  methode  besonders  kennzeichnet,  ist,  dass  sie  nicht  auf  die  EinUbuog  von  abstrakten 
vorbereitenden  Uebungen,  z.b.  Sagen,  Hobeln,  Stemmen  n.B.w.  gegrttndet  ist,  p.  23.   Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Arbeiterfreund. 

•Zoc.  cit.t  pp.  3-4. 
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the  children's  capabilities  at  this  age ;  (ii)  it  excites  and  sustains  interest  better  than  any  other  form  of 
school  hand- work  ;  (iii)  the  objects  made  are  useful ;  (iv)  it  gives  respect  for  rough  forms  of  hand  labour ; 
(v)  it  trains  to  order  and  exactness,  and  this  in  a  higher  degree  than  work  in  any  other  material ;  (vi)  it 
inculcates  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness;  (vii)  it  cultivates  a  sense  of  form;  (viii)  it  is  beneficial  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view ;  (ix)  it  allows  of  methodical  arrangement ;  (x)  it  trains  the  hand  in  general 
dexterity  of  manipulation  better  than  any  other  form  of  work. 

"JSloyd  differs  from  what  is  know  as  manual  training  in  the  following  particulars: — (i)  its  insistence 
upon  developing  the  creative  faculties  of  the  child  by  the  making  of  the  useful  model,  which  is  to  be  a 
contribution  to  the  home  life ;  (ii)  the  essential  proportion  which  must  exist  between  exercise,  drawing, 
and  tool ;  (iii)  the  variety  of  models  used;  (iv)  the  number  and  variety  of  the  tools  employed  ;  (v)  the 
prominence  given  to  form  or  freehand  curved  work  in  wood ;  (vi)  and  above  all,  by  putting  the  development 
of  the  child  first,  and  all  through. 

"  Go  into  a  room  where  the  children  are  doing  Sloyd  work,  under  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
teacher,  and  we  find  junt  that  buoyant,  vigorous,  free,  yet  orderly  spirit  prevailing  throughout,  with  the 
unconscious  influences  for  guiding  and  educating  each  other,  so  characteristic  of  true  kindergarten  training; 
the  same  intense  self-activity  of  mind,  and  the  same  eagerness  to  attack  difficulties  and  to  overcome  them. 

"  Primary,  secondary,  and  college  teachers,  school  inspectors,  and  university  professors,  agree  that 
the  training  which  they  received  at  Naas  opened  up  entirely  new  conceptions  of  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
that  it  has  been  a  lite-long  stimulus  to  them.  Are  not  such  results  similar  to  the  effects  of  a  good 
kindergarten  training  ?  ** 

Mr.  John  Bvatt,  Organising  Inspector  of  the  Manual  Training  College  of  Victoria,  who  has  been  an 
instructor  and  has  had  experience  of  three  different  systems  of  manual  work,  speaks  very  strongly  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Sloyd  system,  as  seen  by  him  in  practical  experience.  He  points  out''  that  the  purpose 
of  Sloyd  is  to  develope  a  boy*s  faculties,  not  to  teach  him  a  trade ;  but  he  has  also  testified  that  the 
educative  value  of  Sloyd  is  so  high  that  the  practical  exercises  of  carpentry  are  also  more  excellently  done 
by  the  Sloyd  pupil.  And  this  is  what  one  would  expect.  The  principle  is  right.  Specific  applications  to 
trades  come  later  in  life.  In  the  folk  school,  the  education  is  properW  general,  and  Sloyd  is  k  general  not 
a  special  preparatiim ;  and  therein  lies  its  value.     Mr.  Byatt  expresses  it  well  when  he  says : — 

*' Manual  training  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  an  advanced  and  gradual  development  of  intuitive 
instruction.*'     And  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  value  of  manual  training  in  general,  he  says : — 

*Mt  was  Pestalozzi  who  headed  the  struggle  against  verbalism  to  secure  for  children  instruction 
through  observation  and  intuition.     His  earnest  pleading  and  precept  won  the  day. 

"  Doing  battle  for  '  Intuitive  Instruction  '  he  broke  down  the  old  routine  of  mechanical  teaching 
and  reformed  elementary  education.  ...  A  child  while  engaged  in  handwork  is  never  free  from  the 
necessity  for  intelligent  observation.  Pestalozzi  could  not,  from  his  own  nature  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  lite,  forsee  the  consequence  towards  which  his  psBdagogical  reform  tended,  but  he  clearly  shewed 
the  way  to  it.  Froebel,  a  pupil  of  his,  was  the  first  to  follow  his  lead,  and  what  Froebel  did  for  early 
childhood,  that  we  now  continue  for  btiyhood's  school  years.  .  .  .  The  characteristic  idea  of  Froebel's 
teaching  was  that  the  root  of  all  educational  development  is  action,  which  has  for  its  ultimate  aim,  not 
only  mere  physical  exercise,  but  the  unfolding,  the  development,  and  strengthening  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

^'  I  think  that  the  phaDnomenal  success  of  manual  training  and  the  wonderful  progress  it  has  made  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  are  due,  very  largely,  to  the  fact  that  it  afifords  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the 
operation  of  this  law  of  nature  and  goes  a  long  way  towards  satisfying  the  innate  craving  for  activity  and 
faculty  of  constructiveness  which  are  inherent  in  every  normal  child.'* 

Of  the  value  of  it  all  to  the  homes  of  Australian  people  there  is  little  need  to  speak.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Byatt:  — 

''  Sloyd  is  a  powerful  factor  in  training  in  the  habits  of  order  and  accuracy,  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
We  must  all  agree  that  the  possession  of  these  habits  is  of  prime  importance,  both  in  business  as  well 
as  in  the  home.  ...  No  small  part  of  the  value  of  Sloyd  is  in  the  handiness  acquired  which  enables 
a  man  to  make  his  home  more  comfortable.  .  .  .  Consider  for  a  moment  the  vast  difference  between 
handy  and  unhandy  persons.  .  .  .  Owing  to  their  unreadiness  and  lack  of  resource,  they  cannot 
hold  their  places  among  other  people.  No  matter  how  capable  they  may  be  of  abstract  thought,  there  is 
a  part  of  their  being  which,  if  strictly  honest,  they  cannot  respect.  But  he  whose  hands  are  deft  and 
trained  has  a  sense  of  mastership  and  power  ;  he  is  lord  of  himself  and  his  actions,  and  more  than  this, 
there  is  in  him  a  great  power  of  helpfulness." 

9.  Slogd  series  of  Exercises. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ambrosius,  chief  of  the  schools  of 
Gothenburg,  the  Commissioners  saw  the  wood  and  metal  work  in  the  schools,  both  excellentlv  finished. 
In  the  Gothenburg  Folkschool's  Model  Series  for  Wood-work  (Goteborgs  Folkskolors  Modellserie  for 
Traslojd),  examples  (5)  shewing  proper  positions  at  work  are  given  even  before  the  preface  of  the  work. 
There  are  over  50  examples.'  The  series  for  metal-work  (metallslojd)  has  84  examples,  the  last  being  a 
skate  (skridskor).^ 

The  Naa"  series  (Naas  modellserie  for  pedagogisk  snickerislojd)^  contains  40  examples,  and  an 
analysis  thereof  uf  a  very  complete  character. 

The  Helsingfors  series  of  Mr.  Vihlman's  (Modellritningar  for  skolslojd  of  Ivar  Vihiman,  Forestan- 
dare  for  Slojdundervisningen  i  Helsingfors  Folkskolors).*  Still  more  complete  are  Mr.  Stenback's  set  of 
about  70  exercises,'  also  for  Hebingfors.     All  these  are  beautifully  got  up,  and  one  cannot  help  realising 

how 


'•The  Aastralian  Journal  of  Edacation.     Ist  July,  1903,  p.  1». 

*  Prefactory  remarks  (Fdrord)  by  Artnr  Leffler,  Sloyd  in^>ector. 

*  f»  »>  f.  HansHall^n  „  „ 
'  NiUis  model  series  for  pafdagogic  **  joinery,'*  Sloyd. 

*  Model  drawings  for  school,  Sloyd,  by  Ivar  Vihiman,  director  for  Sloyd-instruction  in  the  Folk-schools  of  Helsingfors. 
'  Mallikokoelman  piinistuluia  kasityO-opetustiavartenkansakouluissa,  Helsingissa,  1888.  Model  collection  of  drawings 

comprehending  the  Sloyd -instmotion  for  fola-schools. 
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how  much  more  ready  these  northern  peoples  are  to  put  their  instruction  on  a  thorough  basis  than  we  are. 
To  put  manual  training  in  the  primary  school  on  anything  like  a  comparable  basis  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  and  much  to  do. 

Among  the  finest  examples  of  drawings  seen  by  the  Commissioners  are  the  model-drawings  of 
artisans*  schools  used  in  the  Tsesarevitch  (Czarevitch)  Nicolas'  lower  technical  school  (Mr.  G.  XJ.  Gesso, 
Inspector).    These  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  excellence. 

10.  Sloyd  for  Oirls, — In  Copenhagen,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  a  higher  girls'  school,  Sloyd  in 
oxactly  the  same  form  as  for  boys,  is  also  taught  to  girls,  they  having  similar  benches,  etc.,  and  in  addition 
to  this  they  do  also  the  ordinary  lighter  forms  of  manual  work  especially  designed  for  girls.  The  pupils, 
attending  this  school  are  of  tho  higher  class  socially,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  work  is  very  popular 
with  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  light  form  of  such  81oyd  is  as  desirable  for  girls  as  for  boyp, 
and  would  be  much  appreciated.  Very  many  ladies  in  Northern  Europe  do  light  wood- work,  carving,  etc., 
and  enjoy  it.  If  girls  desire  to  undertake  work  of  the  kind  there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  disallowed. 

11.  Swiss  ideas  of  Manual  Training, — The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Swiss  as  regards  manual 
training  are  of  interest  and  value.  The  following  is  a  translation  from  tho  Report  on  Education  and 
Instruction,  Group  XVII,  of  the  National  Swiss  Exhibition  at  Geneva,  1896  (pp.  422-42G).  The  writer 
of  the  original  is  M.  Leon  Genoud : — 

(1)  With  a  view  to  assuring  a  complete  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the  child 
manual  education  ought  to  be  on  the  samejooting  in  the  school  as  intellectual  and  moral  education^ 
which  it  supplements.  This  manual  education  consists  as  much  in  elementary  manual  exercises 
developing  dexterity  of  the  two  hands,  exactness  of  sight,  as  in  the  actual  execution  of  manual 
work. 

(2)  Consequently  manual  work  ought  to  constitute  part  of  the  school  programmes  from  the  first 
year. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  manual  work  ought  to  be  based  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  teaching 
of  other  branches  of  the  programme.  Thus  the  (qualified)  teacher  ought  to  be  alono  charged 
with  giving  such  instruction. 

(4)  Tho  teaching:  of  mauual  work  ought  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the 
geometrical  forma  and  drawing  upon  which  it  is  basod.  It  could  be  very  useful  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  natural  science. 

(5)  In  towns  it  may  be  »o  arranjjed  as  to  develope  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  tho  future  workman.  In 
the  country  the  manual  work  should  give  the  children  a  taste  for  agricultural  matters. 

(G)  Each  subject  ou^ht  to  be  made  according  to  exact  dimensions,  and  either  before  or  after  should 
be  drawn  (recording  to  the  age  and  development  of  the  pupil)  in  a  sketch-book  with  v;hich  each 
pupil  ought  to  be  provided. 

(7)  The  manual  work  ought  to  be  varied  and  attractive.  To  that  end  it  is  necessary  that  the 
master  exercise  his  ingcnuitv. 

(8)  The  things  made  should  belong  to  each  domain,  viz.,  the  school,  home,  garden,  and  even  games. 
In  the  country  the  objects  should  relate  to  agriculture,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  child  be 
interested  iu  it,  working  with  pleasure.  One  might  also  specially  recommend  carving  with  the 
penknife  (sculpture  en  cocJie),  for  it  developes  the  taste  for  manual  work  and  instructs  the  child. 

For  theoretical  lessons  (teaching  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  geography,  and 
natural  science)  the  master  could,  with  his  pupils,  prepare  certain  strong  and  simple  demonstration 
apparatus,  relief  which  would  make  his  teaching  more  clear,  interesting,  instructive,  and 
profitable. 

(9)  The  selected  objects  to  be  made  by  the  class  should  be  executed  by  the  teacher,  who  is  thus  able 
to  ascertain  the  best  way  of  proceeding  and  of  judiciously  judging  the  value  of  the  work. 

M.  Leon  Genoud  recommends  the  following  programme : — 

(i)  Lower  Division  Froebelian  occupations. 

( i)  Middle  Division Froel)clian  occupations,  and  work  in  paper  and  cardlnmrd. 

(iii)  Higher  division Wood- work,  demonstration,  apparatus.     In  towns,  carving  with  penknife  ;   in  the 

country,  practical  agricultural  instruction,  and  the  making  of  simple  tools  for 
farm  or  garden. 

These  exercises  M.  Genoud  would  develope  as  follows : — 

(i)  Exercises  for  both  hands  on  the  black-board,  following  the  system  of  Liberty-Taad.^  Exercises 
designed  to  develope  manual  dexterity,  and  to  exercise  at  the  same  time  the  attention,  intelligence, 
and  address.  The  little  children  do  folding  and  weaving,  the  more  advanced  the  cuttin^-out  of 
objects  in  thin  cardboard,  the  whole  to  be  combined  with  the  instruction  in  drawing,  arithmetic, 
and  object-lessons.    These  works  could  occasionally  be  executed  in  the  class-rooms. 

(ii)  The  manual  exercises  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  related  to  the  ordinary  exercises  in 
arithmetic,  the  study  of  geometrical  forms,  and  drawing. 

Citg, — Continuation  of  the  cutting-out  of  cardboard,  making  of  small  objects  by  means 
of  strips  of  metal  plate,  fastened  by  means  of  rivets  (cold) ;  small  objects  made  of  wood  with  a 
knife. 

Country. — Agricultural  work  should  be  explained  by  the  notions  of  physical  and  natural 
science,  experimentally  taught.     Making  of  various  sample  tools  for  use  in  farm  and  garden. 

(ii) 

1  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia 
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■ 

(iii)  In  the  last  two  yea^B  account  Bhould  bd  taken  of  the  exigencies  ot  real  life  above  all  that  of  tlie 
country.  One  must  endeavour  to  give  the  child  a  taste  for  agricultural  matters,  by  orientating 
the  general  teaching  in  the  direction  of  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

Ihwn, — Objects  in  wood  and  in  strips  of  metal ;  making  from  time  to  time  and  in  variotti 
materials,  by  several  pupils  only,  such  simple  instruments  as  will  be  useful  in  teaching  various 
branches  of  the  programme,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  geometry.  This  apparatus  should  alwars 
be  the  result  of  technical  work  (preparatory  exercises).  In  the  choice  of  work,  not  serving  the 
purposes  of  demonstration,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  social  positions  of  the  parentsy 
and  as  to  form,  it  otight  to  be  as  elegant  as  possible.  In  ordeir  to  deVelope  tasto,  eAfVittg 
(penknife)  is  specially  recommendable.    One  might  also  add  carving  oti  the  flat. 

Country, — Cotnpletions  of  the  conceptions  of  agriculture  by  etperimental  lessons  (the 
apparatus  or  instruments  being  made  by  the  master,  assisted  by  the  pupils)  by  means  of  objeota 
tdat  may  be  found  everywhere.  Agricultural  work  in  wood,  then,  perhaps,  in  metal  ah^i 
making  various  utensils. 

For  the  country.  Dr.  W.  Goetze,  Director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Leipzig,  proposes  the  following 
programme : — Aboriculture  in  the  orchards  and  along  roads ;  kitchen-gardening,  floriculture  (in  spring 
and  autumn).    In  winter,  wood- work  and  metal- work,  without  workshop.^ 

12.  Oonelusiant, — The  following  recommendations  express  the  conclusions  of  the  Commiisicttien  l'*-^ 

(1)  Manual  training  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  sehools  in  all  the  lifgM 
towns,  as  a  natural  extension  of  kindergarten,  and  because  of  its  educative  and  practical  value. 

(2)  It  should  take  the  form  of  Sloyd,'  and  not  be  merely  f mde  teaching.   Carpentry  ii  not  douiparable 
to  Sloyd ;  nor  is  it  adequate. 

(8)  It  should  be  taught  by  properly-trained  teachers  who  have  properly  learnt  Bloyd,  and  are 

thoroughly  acquainted  witn  its  theory. 
(4)  Instruction  in  81oyd  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  training  college. 

^  For  some  account  of  manual  work  without  a  special  workshop,  see  Rapporto  du  Jury  IntemationaL— Oroupe  I ; 
Bdncation  et  enseifftiement.  Exposition  Universelle  Internationale  de  1900,  f&ris.— 1902,  pp.  271-273  (travail  manael), 
and  pp.  278-276  (mvail  manuel  sans  atelier). 

*By  Sloyd  is  meant  any  methodically-developed  series  of  exercises  specially  designed  so  that  their  eduoative  value  is  a 
nuudmnm,  and  thus  distinguished  from  desultory  exercises,  or  those  that  are  not  methodically  developed* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Drawing  in  the  London  Board  Schools  and  in  the  Schools  of 

San  Francisco, 

[J,  W.  TURNER, 

Jnirodueiion, — If  one  were  asked  in  what  branch  of  primary  educatioii  has  there  been  the  greatest 
advance  of  late  years,  or  in  what  direction  has  the  teaching  had  any  particular  tendency,  the  reply  would 
in  all  probabilitr  be,  in  drawing  and  art  claaaes.  The  best  of  the  London  Board  Schools  cannot  oe  classed 
with  tne  best  of  the  schools  in  the  provinoial  towns  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  science  and  commercei 
but  ill  the  matter  of  drawing  the  London  Board  Schools  are  doing  superior  work. 

The  position  of  New  South  Wales  schools  in  regard  to  drawmg  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  really 
lUrprisiQg  bow  much  we  are  behiiid  the  weakest  of  the  plementary  schools,  and  the  leeway  we  have  ta 
muk^  up  Ts  almost  disheartening.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  say  where  the  fault  lies,  but 
ijlkt  subject  in  our  State  Schools  has  had  too  little  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  past,  aud  while  othev 
countries  ha?e  made  drawing  one  of  the  strongest  supjects  in  their  curriculum,  ali&e  on  account  of  it« 
educational  as  well  as  practical  value,  we  have  been  content  to  give  it  a  minor  place  in  our  programmeSi 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  time  in  its  teaching.  A  complete  revision  of  the  arawiug  syllabus,  showing 
more  definitely  what  is  required  from  each  class,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  most  modem  methods  of  treating 
tbo  aubject,  ure  necessary  preparatory  steps  towards  placing  the  iust^uction  on  a  proper  basis.  {See 
4rf»Ufh£  BJflkihui  London  Sokooi  Soara,) 

it  Is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  orgaiiise  apd  thoroughly  superintend  the  dntwiug 
if  liA  ia  beld  i^ponBible  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  Training  Schopla,  and  examining  und  instructing 
tba  pupili  in  tho  public  achools.  Svdney  and  suburbs  f^lone  should  haye  six  trained  art  masters,  |tn4 
towna  lika  NewoMtla.  Bathurst,  Ooulburn,  Farramatta,  Broken  liill,  Albury,  ArmidAl^i  Qrafton,  Dubboi 
should  be  formed  into  centres,  each  with  its  residential  art  master. 

As  abowing  the  valua  placed  on  the  subject  in  other  pieces  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  tbat  the 
liondos  School  BoMrd  employs  sixt^  experts  to  carry  on  the  work  of  its  art  plesaea  in  tha  primary  eebooln, 

A  Twy  preieeworthy  p^hibition  of  drawing  wm  condneted  bjr  Mr^  J,  E.  Bmneb,  Pepartment  of 
?ttbli9  Inntructionr  et  tbo  recent  Fublie  School  Teachers'  Ofinferance  m  thin  StetUt  The  eamoni  p{  WPrk 
reprM^nted  were  ambidextroua  and  free-arm  drawing,  brush  workt  and  elay-medellin^.  TN  f^viii§ 
aliown  by  the  children  who  gave  the  practical  demonstrf^tion  wtra  ^tfj  gpod«  especially  in  tbp  ^rtt  and 
leepnd  aactionfi.  Tba  Commissioners  have  also  seen  Mr.  Branish's  programme  o|  wora  for  the  Training 
Bobool,  and  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  so  far  as  pn^  man  can  be  successful,  the  teaching  of  tbp 
subject  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  line  with  the  best  methods  of  other  countries. 

London  Board  Sekooh — Drawing  and  Art  OlatseM, — ^The  Coil's  Bead  Board  School,  Feckham,  was 
particularly  recommended  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  one  of  the  best  schools  for  art  work 
under  the  London  School  iooard.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  art  class  is  one  of  the  art  mastera 
specially  employed  bjr  the  Board,  and  is  also  an  assistant  inspector  of  drawing.  The  school  is  a  centre  f  of 
ore  schools  m  toe  immediate  district,  and  pupils  of  Standard  iV  and  upwards,  about  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  are  admitted  to  the  art  classes.  The  art  room  is  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Board  School,  CoU'i 
Bead,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  its  purpose.  It  is  well  provided  with  all  tne  necessary  furniture.  Two 
hours'  instruction  are  given  in  the  subject  every  week.  Tne  number  in  a  class  at  the  lesson  is  twenty-five, 
and  these  are  instructed  bv  the  art  master  and  an  assistant.  The  br^ncbea  which  receive  most  attention 
are  freehand  drawing,  model  drawing,  clay-modelling,  and  drawing  from  Nature.  General  instruction  on 
the  object  to  be  drawn  is  first  given  by  the  master,  and  then  the  pupil  is  left  largely  to  his  own  resources, 
getting  individual  attention  as  time  permits,  ^ach  pupil  models  from  a  cast  which  he  has  previously 
studied  as  a  freehand  exercise.  Clav-modelling  and  Nature  drawing  are  the  particular  subjects  in  the 
eeorae.  There  are  fifty  classes  for  eiay-modelling  under  the  control  of  the  London  School  Board,  giving 
instnietion  to  7,000  pupils.  In  this  school  alone  100  are  taught  every  week.  The  aim  of  the  master  is 
to  make  his  work  educative  rather  than  imitative,  and  he  claims  for  his  method  that  it  exercises  the 
powers  of  observation!  trains  the  pupils  to  appreciate  art  subjects,  and  in  some  cases  creates  fine  artistic 
tastes.  It  also  has  an  economic  value,  as  many  of  the  pupils  who  have  ^one  through  his  eourse  specialise 
in  the  subject  in  the  art  classes  of  Technical  Colleges,  and  ultimately  find  that  their  training  is  an  avenue 
to  employment  in  architects'  offices,  &c. 

Drawing  from  Nature  seems  to  be  the  real  essence  of  the  more  intellectual  art  teaching  in  the 
primary  schools  of  England  at  the  present  time.  In  teaching  the  subject  the  idea  is  not  to  get  accuracy 
of  detail,  but  faithful  general  representations. 

The  art  rooni}  ColFs  Boad,  is  surrounded  with  the  pupils'  work,  all  of  which  is  of  high  character. 
There  is  less  in  the  way  of  design  in  this  school  than  may  be  seen  at  Fleet  So^  and  Broomsleigh  Board 
Schools,  but  more  modelling  in  clay  and  more  Nature  drawing.  The  master's  methods  are  very  sound,  and 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  subject  accords  with  the  most  modern  ideas. 

Fleet  Road  Board  School,  Hampstead. — In  this  school  there  are  classes  of  boys  and  girls  from 
ex-standard  VII.,  over  fourteen  years  of  s^e,  receiving  regular  drawing  lessons  from  a  gentleman  trained  in 
the  art  classes  under  the  London  School  Board.  He  is  a  peripatetic  instructor,  and  this  is  one  of  a  number 
of  schools  in  London  in  which  he  is  employed  specially  to  teach  the  subject.  The  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  in  this  class  the  pupils  receive  ^bur  hours*  instruction  in  the  subject  each  week.  The  work  that 
came  under  review  was  designing ;  drawing  in  black  and  white  from  the  object ;  modt^lling  in  clay  from  a 
pattern  previously  designed  in  oencil ;  original  designs  fur  lamp-shades,  tapestries,  silk  hangings,  dados 
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lace,  ladies'  hat-pins,  &c. ;  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  from  the  original ;  Nature 
drawing  from  flowers  and  fruits.  The  teaching  is  intelligent  and  educative  in  all  branches.  The  pupils* 
powers  of  observation  are  developed,  and  originality  of  ideas  is  encouraged. 

Broomsleigh  Road  Board  School. — The  aim  of  the  visiting  drawing  teacher  in  this  school  is  largely 
to  produce  artistic  and  practical  designs.  The  lower  standards  are  taught  by  the  ordinary  staff  of  the 
school,  but  the  highest,  Standards  VI  and  VII,  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  drawing  teacher.  Brush 
work  and  free-arm  drawing  are  taken  in  the  lower  standards.  Model  drawing  and  perspective  in  the 
higher  standards  are  treated  in  the  representation  of  common  objects  and  in  the  plans  of  parts  of  the 
buildings.  A  class  was  seen  drawing  an  open  umbrella  from  the  object  placed  on  a  table  in  front  of  the 
class.  The  boys  were  allowed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  drawing  and  shading,  and  the  majority 
made  good  work.    One  boy  made  a  very  fine  drawing  of  the  main  archway  of  the  school. 

Drawing  from  Nature  and  the  object  receives  prominence  in  the  London  Schools  where  expert 
teachers  are  employed.  Merely  mechanical  drawing,  unless  it  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  higher  work, 
as  for  example  the  production  of  designs,  is  considered  of  little  value.  In  none  of  the  London  Schools 
visited  was  ambidextrous  drawing  seen. 

Draicing  in  the  Schools  of  San  Francisco. — During  the  Commissioners'  stay  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Lady  Superintendent  of  Drawing  was  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  pupils,  but  to  make  suggestions  and  confer  with  the  teachers  regarding  their 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  their  classes.  A  glance  at  the  pupils'  work,  which  the  Superintendent 
was  examining,  showed  that  the  usually  accepted  ideas  of  teaching  the  subject  have  no  place  in  her 
system.  In  her  method  she  proceeds  on  none  of  the  conventional  lines,  but  gives  the  child  the  greatest 
freedom  in  developing  his  originality.  The  coloured  crayon  has  superseded  the  brush  and  the  pencil,  and 
her  results,  as  shown  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  in  her  own  studio,  are  very  creditable.  In  her 
teaching,  imitation  has  little  scope,  but  imagination  has  a  wide  field. 

The  same  central  idea  is  at  work  in  the  Infant  Schools  of  Paris,  where  the  younger  children  are 
encouraged  to  make  drawings  of  fire-engines,  trams,  &c. 

A  feature  of  the  Superintendent's  work  is  called  "  Spontaneous  Story  Drawing."  A  well-known 
theme  is  chosen,  as,  for  instance,  "  Eed  Hiding  Hood."  The  story  admits  of  two  kinds  of  treatment — ^" 
outdoor  and  indoor.  The  outdoor  scene  is  chosen.  In  the  preliminary  description  of  the  scene  the 
several  views  of  the  main  features  of  the  story  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  familiar  chats, 
in  order  that  he  may  exercise  both  the  faculty  of  imagination  and  selection.  The  child,  the  wolf, 
the  forest,  the  ground,  are  each  in  its  turn  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  child  in  the  general 
conversation.  Then  with  this  preliminary  explanation  the  pupil  is  left  to  his  own  devices  to  tell  the 
story  through  the  medium  of  coloured  crayons  with  no  idea  in  his  mind  of  making  a  picture  or  a  drawing. 
The  Lady  Superintendent  in  one  of  her  publications  says,  "the  pupils'  thoughts  should  be  held  exclusively 
to  the  content  of  the  expression,  the  form  being  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself."  She  recommends  hep 
teachers  to  supervise  eacn  pupil's  work  carefully,  and  to  give  individual  encouragement  and  commendation 
where  necessary,  for  '*  practice  with  praise  will  work  wonders."  When  the  drawing  lesson  is  over  she 
advises  that  the  drawings,  which  are  executed  on  squares  of  rough  paper,  should  be  pinned  on  the  wall 
and  studied  by  means  of  a  language  lesson  in  which  the  children  should  take  part.  She  does  not 
allow  the  pupils  to  criticise  adversely  one  another's  work,  but  encourages  them  to  appreciate  one 
another's  efforts,  and  she  cautions  her  teachers'  against  any  disparagement  on  their  part  of 
the  pupils'  drawings.  "Everything,"  she  says,  "should  bo  taken  seriously,  and  each  drawing  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  the  child's  best  effort — and  hence  a  success.  Tho  drawings  should  be  considered 
only  as  language  expression,  and  if  any  part  of  the  representation  is  indefinite  or  illogical,  it 
is  because  the  child  did  not  comprehend  the  story,  and  not  because  he  could  not  draw  it."  The  language 
lesson  being  over  the  teachers  are  recommended  to  study  the  drawings,  and  to  note  powers  of  observation 
and  amount  of  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  the  more  advanced  classes  Nature  drawing  and 
design,  in  continuation  of  tho  work  done  in  the  low^er  classes,  are  introduced. 

The  Drawing  Syllabus  of  the  London  School  Board  is  appended. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. -SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C 
Correlation  in  the  various  Forms  of  Manual  Training. 
Drawing  Syllabus  hy  Mr,  A.   WUkiiusoiif  Superintendent. 

lu  drawing  up  this  syUabus  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  copies  and 
objects  for  study  in  each  stage  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  work  set  may  bo  carefully  completed  during  tho  school  year, 
and  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  repetition  of  more  difficult  lessons,  for  additional  memory  work  and  for  absentees  to 
make  good  the  lessons  they  may  have  missed. 

Although  the  copies  and  objects  prescribed  for  the  study  are  few,  yet  conBidcrablo  variety  has  been  ensured,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  plant,  animal,  and  architectural  forms,  much  useful  information  may  be  acquirod  by  the  pupils  when 
drawing  and  modelling. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  the  stages  the  subjects  are  closely  connected  and  smoothly  graduated,  and  that 
disjointing  has  been  carefully  avoided. 

Stage  I. 

Drawing.— Two  lessons  per  week  of  45  mmutes  each.     Total,  IJ  hours. 

First  Lesson. — Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — Ruler  work  with  foot  rule  and  set  squares.  Construction  of 
squares,  oblongs,  and  triangles  of  various  dimensions. 

Note. — The  correct  use  and  handling  of  set  squares  to  be  taught. 

Second  Lesson.— Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Free-arm  Drawing,  30  minutes  of  straight  and  curved  lines, 
drawn  from  the  shoulder  in  various  directions,  upon  millboards  and  brown"  paper,  placed  in  the  slate  slots,  and  inclined  at 
a  slight  angle. 

Notes. — (1)  Millboards  should  be  at  least  15  in.  by  12  in.  (2)  After  12  exercises  in  (a)  free  outline  studies  of  simple 
leaf  forms  should  be  made,  construction  and  proportion  being  the  chief  aim  and  not  finish. 

(/i)  Memory  Drawing,  15  minutes  of  work  imder  (a). 

Manual  Training  (Optional). — One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling  in  plasticine  or  clay  of  simple  leaf 
forms,     (b)  Brushwork. — As  an  alternative  to  (a). 

Stage  II. 

Drawing.— Two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  1^  hours. 

First  Lesson.— Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — Ruler  work  as  in  Stage  I,  First  Lesson,  and  the  construction  of 
parallel  lines,  the  hexagon  and  the  octagon  by  means  of  the  rule  and  set  squares. 

Second  Lesson. — Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Free-arm  Drawing,  30  minutes,  as  in  Stage  I,  Second  Lesson, 
followed  by  siinple  leaf  and  other  forms,     {h)  Memory  Drawing.  15  minutes  of  work  done  under  (a). 

Manual  Training  (Optional). — One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling,  30  minutes  of  leaf  and  other 
simple  forms.    (6)  Memory  Modelling,  15  minutes  of  work  dpn^  ujjder  (a),    (c)  Brushwork,  as  an  alternative  to  (a)  and  (6). 

Stage  III. 
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Stage  III. 

Drawing. — Two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  ooch.     Total,  1 J  hours. 

First  Lesson. — Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — Ruler  work  as  in  Stage  II,  First  Lesson,  with  greater  attention  to 
neatness  and  accuracy.  Four  Geometrical  figures  (equilateral  triangle,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  rhombus)  to  be  copied  by 
means  of  the  ruler,  set  squares,  and  compasses.     Plan  and  elevation  of  a  brick. 

Second  Lesson. — Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Free-arm  Drawing,  30  minutes  of  simple  plant  and  animal 
forms,     {b)  Memory  Drawing,  15  minutes  of  work  done  under  (a). 

Manual  Training  (Optional).— One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling,  30  minutes  of  simple  arrangements 
of  leaf  fonns  learnt  in  Stages  I  and  II.  {b)  Memory  Modelling,  15  minutes  of  work  done  under  (a),  [c)  Designing  with 
brush  as  an  alternative  to  (a)  and  (b). 

Stage  IV. 

Drawing. — Two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  I4  hours. 

First  Lesson. — Boys. — lechnical  Training,  45  minutes,  in  a  preparation  for  Manual  Training  Classes. — Simple  scales. 
Drawing  to  scale  of  simple  objects  measured  by  the  Class.  Isometric  view  of  cube  and  square  prism.  Plan  and  elevation 
of  hexaffonal  prism  and  square  pyramid. 

(jrirls.---45  minutes.— Simple  scales.  Drawing  to  scale  patterns  of  simple  details  of  garments  from  actual 
measurements. 

Second  Lesson.  —  Froe-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Free-lino  Drawing,  15  minutes,  with  coloured  chalks. 
(6)  Free  Drawings  of  set  copies,  .30  minutes. — Constniction  and  proportion  to  be  considered  of  paramount  importance.  No 
finish  required,  (c)  Flat  Tinting  (three  or  four  degrees  of  shade,  each  filling  oblongs  or  leaf  shapes,  size  about  4  in.  by 
2  in.)  with  black  chalk  and  stumps,  charcoal  or  pencil,  45  minutes.     This  lesson  to  take  place  of  (a)  and  (b)  once  a  month. 

Manual  Training  (Optional).  —One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling,  30  minutes,  sUghtly  more  advanced 
than  Stage  III.  (6)  Memory  Modelling,  15  minutes  of  exercises  worked  under  (a),  (r)  Designing  with  brush,  45  minutes, 
OS  an  alternative  to  (a)  aca  (b). 

SUge  V. 

Drawing. — Throe  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  2^  hours. 

First  Lesson. — Boys. — Technical  Training,  45  minute3. — (a)  Geometry,  25  minutes. — Scale  Drawing  continued  from 
Stage  IV.  Irregular  polygons  ilescribed  by  moaua  of  Kiveii  angles  and  aides.  Circle  through  those  ^iven  points.  Polygons 
in  circles  and  between  given  parallel  lines.  Plan  and  elevation  of  tetrahedron  aud  pentagonal  prism.  Isometrical  view 
of  either  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  prism.  (6)  Drawing  for  Woodwork,  20  minutes. — Some  exercises  for  First 
Year's  Course. 

Girls. — Scale  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  IV,  but  of  greater  diflficulty. 

Second  Lesson. — Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Free-ann  Drawing,  20  minutes,  as  in  Stage  IV,  Second 
Lesson  (6).  (b)  Design,  25  minutes,  based  upon  drawing  done  under  (a).  If  preferred  (a)  and  {b)  may  be  taken  in  alternate 
lessons  of  45  minutes  each. 

Third  Lesson.— (a)  Model  Drawing,  45  minutes. — Cube,  square  prism,  square  pyramid,  and  any  common  objects 
based  upon  them.  (6)  Tinting;  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  IV.  Second  Lesson  (c)  illustrating  gradation  of  tints.  Shading 
cast  of  egg. 

Note. — A  blown  egg,  gummed  to  a  piece  of  cardboard,  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  cast. 

Manual  Training  (Optional).— One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling,  30  minutes,  of  simplejarchitectural 
detftiU.     (6)  Memory  Modelling,  15  minutes,  of  exorcises  worked  under  (a). 

Stage  VI. 

Drawing. — Three  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  2^  hours. 

First  Leisson. — Boys.— Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — (a)  Geometry,  25  minutes.  Scale  drawing  as  in  Stace  V, 
but  of  greater  difficulty.  Proportional  lines  and  figures.  Simple  problems  of  inscribed  and  circumscril)ed  figures.  Plan 
and  elevation  of  simple  solids  with  sections.  (6)  Drawing  for  Woodwork,  20  minutes.  Some  exercises  for  S^ond  Year's 
Course. 

Girls. — Scale  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  V,  but  introducing  patterns  of  greater  difficulty. 

Second  Lesson. — Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes. — (a)  Drawing  and  Tinting  of  leaf,  llower,  and  animal  forms,  45 
minutes.     (/>)  Designin;;,  45  minutes. — To  fill  square,  circle,  aud  oblong,  using  flower  and  leaf  forms  drawn  under  (a). 

Note. — (o)  and  (/>)  to  be  taken  alternately. 

Third  Lesson. — (a)  Model  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  V,  Third  Lesson  (a),  with  tho  addition  of  cone,  cylinder, 
and  common  objects,  (b)  Shading,  45  minutes,  from  three  simple  costs,  as  Brucciani's  list,  Nos.  2,482,  2,483  No.  4,  2,483 
No.  7. 

Note.— (a)  an<l  {b)  to  be  taken  alternately. 

Manual  Training  (Optional). — One  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes. — (a)  Modelling,  30  minutes,  flower  aud  leaf  forms 
and  architectural  details,     (b)  Memory  Modelling,  15  minutes  of  exercises  worked  under  (a). 

Stage  VII. 

Drawing.— Three  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  2^  hours 

First  Lesson.  —  Boys. — Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — (a)  Geometry,  25. minutes. — Scale  drawing  continued  from 
Stage  VI.  Tangents  to  circles.  Elevation  of  cupboard,  easel,  door,  &c.,  and  plan  of  class-room,  &c.,  drawn  to  scale  from 
givon  dimensions.  Plan  and  elevation  of  solids,  with  elevation  on  new  line,  also  with  sections.  The  application  of 
Geometry  to  geometrical  patterns,  simple  machine  details,  &c.  (6)  Drawing  for  Woodwork,  20  minutes.- Some  exercises 
for  Third  Year's  Course. 

Girls. — Scale  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  VI,  First  Lesson,  but  of  greater  difficulty. 

Second  Lesson. — (o)  Free-arm  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  VI,  Second  Lesson  (a),  (b)  Designing,  45  minutes, 
as  in  Stage  VI,  Second  Lesson  (6),  with  the  addition  of  simple  borders. 

Note.— (a)  and  (6)  to  be  taken  alternately. 

Third  Lesson. — (a)  Model  Drawing,  45  minutes,  as  in  Stage  VI,  Third  Lesson  (a),  with  the  addition  of  one  vase. 
T^io  drawings  to  bo  lightly  shaded  with  stump  or  pencil,  (b)  Shading,  45  minutes. — From  three  costs,  as  2,913,  2,944». 
2,U0,  Bnicciani  list. 

Note.— (a)  and  (6)  to  be  taken  alternately. 

Stage  ExVII. 

Drawing.— Three  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each.     Total,  2^  hours. 

First  Lesson. — Boys. — Technical  Training,  45  minutes. — The  application  of  Geometry  to  geometrical  patterns, 
simple  machine  details,  &c.  Plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  solids  continued  from  Stage  VII,  and  also  applied  to  common 
objects. 

Girls. — Scale  Drawings,  45  minutes  of  patterns  of  garments  continued  from  Stage  VII. 

Second  Lesson. — (a)  Drawing  and  Tinting,  45  minutes,  of  flowers  aud  leaves  from  Nature,  {b)  Designing,  45 
minutes. — Simple  designs  based  upon  the  drawings  made  under  (a). 

Note. — (o)  and  (b)  to  bo  taken  alternately. 

Third  Lesson.— (a)  Model  Drawing,  45  minutes  of  a  group  of  models,  lightly  shaded,  (b)  Shading,  45  minutes, 
from  three  casts  as  :— 345,  2,465,  2,963,  Brucciaui  list. 

Note. — (a)  and  (6)  to  be  taken  alternately. 

Manual  Training  (Optional).— Oni  lesson  per  week  of  45  minutes.— (a)  Modelling,  45  minutes.— From  simple  casts,  as 
2,115,  97,344,  Brucciaui  list,  {b)  Simple  Decorative  Monochrome  Studies,  45  minutes. — From  ouo  or  two  of  the  drawing 
copies  or  casts  previously  studied. 

Note. — (a)  and  (b)  to  l)e  taken  alternately. 

Memory  Exercises. — These  should  be  given  as  frequently  as  possible  in  connection  with  Drawing  and  Manual 
Trainint;  lessons. 

N.B.— In  Stages  VI,  VII,  and  Ex-Vll,  a  brftwn-papcr  portfolio  of  each  pupil's  work  should  be  kept.  It  will  be 
useful  in  making  application  for  employment  under  Designer,  Decorator,  Builder,  Architect,  Surveyor,  Engineer,  or,  in 
U^ty  wherever  some  ability  to  draw  is  a  first  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Drawing  in  Europe. 

[G,  H.  KNIBBS,] 

1.  IntroductioH, — The  teaching  of  drawing  in  Europe  ha«  in  many  plaoea  reached  a  high  degree  oi 
perfection  in  all  its  branches,  viz.,  geometrical,  perspective,  freehand,  etc.  In  some  places  (0.  f,  luSy)  the 
attainments  in  this  respect  of  quite  young  children  are  remarkable,  The  instruction  in  the  suoject 
oommenoes  generally  in  the  kindergarten,  where,  though  crude,  the  attempts  are  often  very  promising.  In 
the  elementary  schools  linear  drawing  is  often  required  to  be  executed  without  the  assistance  of  any  instru- 
ments (rulers,  ete.)  until  skill  is  attained,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  education  of  the  eye  andhmd. 

In  order  to  exhibit  i^e  attitude  of  sevem  countries  to  the  question  of  drawing  smne  progrwunai 
are  translated. 

3  JBelgian  view  qf  Teaching  Drawing, — The  aim  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  aohools 
of  Belgium  is  declared  to  be ; — 

(a)    To  accustom  the  eye,  by  methodical  observation  of  the  form  of  objects,  to  $eeing  exadlg, 

(h)    To  make  the  hand  free  and  yet  firm  by  frequent  drawing  upon  slate,  in  the  copy-book,  or  oil 

the  black-board. 
(e)    To  progressively  train  the  pupils  to  represent  the  forms  and  outlines  which  they  have  observedf 

and  ilie  combinations  which  they  have  imagined. 
^i)    To  initiate  them  into  such  geometrical  drawing  as  will  be  moit  useful  to  them  in  different 

trades. 
(e)    To  make  the  exercises  such  a#  will  contribute  to  genera}  culture  and  especially  to  the  (ormatian 

of  taste. 

These  are  the  aims  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  school  substantially  as  declared  in 
the  programme.  ^ 

The  principles  governing  the  development  of  the  subject  are  the  following : — 

General  Methody  drawing  from  NtUwre. — Drawing,  it  is  said  in  the  official  programme,  is  essentially 
marking  on  a  plane  surface,  the  real  or  apparent  ol^ect  in  regard  to  which|  by  a  rational  analysis,  one  has 
aequired  a  clear  conception.  To  merely  reproduce  a  lithographed  model,  or  a  figure  traced  upon  a  black- 
board, is  not  to  make  a  true  drawing,  out  merely  to  make  a  copy.     Hence  the  dictum : — 

The  sj^etem  0/ copying  eubatitutes  /or  the  material  thing ^  merely  ite  graphic  repreienkU/ion^  and  the 
ia$k  qf  tfie  pupil  ie  to  imitate  an  imitation.  Jn  thus  auppreeeifig  direct  observation,  the  analyeii  0/ the 
outiinea  of  the  object,  one  euppresees  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  part  of  the  work,  from  whence  drawing 
derives  above  everything  its  educative  and  practical  value. 

It  is  important  therefore  that  the  teacher  he  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  drawing  from 
objects  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  or  to  employ  a  phrase  already  appropriated,  **  drawing  from 
Nature." 

At  first  view  drawing  from  Nature  at  a  primary  school  would  appear  to  be  limited  to  a  choice  of 
subjects,  taken,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  furniture  or  objects  of  the  schocn  or  home,  the  utensils  of  house- 
keeping, the  tools  most  frequently  employed,  the  models  for  the  manual  work  of  the  school ;  or  on  the 
other,  from  plant  forms.  These  series  of  objects  though  assuredly  of  great  importance  do  not  constitute 
the  only  material  for  the  exercises  in  drawing  from  Nature.  Freehand  geometrical  drawing,  and 
drawing  of  ornaments,  are  better  taught  by  drawing  directly  from  the  concrete  forma,  the  ol^ects  themselvesi 
than  from  black-board  sketches,  which  are  always  too  abstract  for  the  child. 

**  Drawing  from  Nature  "  will  not  then  be  considered  only  as  a  species  of  particular  exercises,  having 
for  its  aim  the  representation  of  a  series  of  common  objects  placed  before  tne  pupils,  but  as  a  general 
method  to  be  applied,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  course. 

The  rational  character,  it  is  averred,  of  this  method  is  incontestable,  for  it  seeks  to  attain  the  end 
of  the  drawing  lesson,  by  bringing  into  active  use  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  faculty  of  observation  and  of 
analysis.  And  what  is  still  better  it  assures  to  the  pupil,  if  he  be  intelligent,  a  just  grasp  of  the  grammar 
of  form,  (Meer  dan  eenige  andere,  zal  zij,  mits  good  ver^taan,  b\j  den  leerling  juiste  begrippen  der  vormen 
doen  ontstaan.  p.4.) 

In  the  Belgian  view,  the  teaching  of  drawing  should  be  founded  on  the  essentiai  elements  of  gecmcimf^ 
for  it  is  held  that  geometry  furnishes  reliable  rules  for  the  execution  of  all  kinds  of  drawing.  In  ''  geometral" 
drawing  (geometrale  teekening)  the  true  form  of  the  object  is  drawn,  in  perspective  drawing  (perspectief 
teekening)  the  apparent  form ;  in  either  case  the  rules  of  geometiy  are  applicable  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  drawing  is  said  to  be  based  upon  geometry.  And  whether  jbemonstrational  fg&omsitrf  be  taught  in  the 
primary  school  or  not  matters  little,  so  long  as  the  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  elements 
of  that  science.    They,  of  courae,  are  supposed  to  be,  and  are,  taught  the  elements  of  geometry.  («66  chapter  xxiii). 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  may  be  given  either  in  a  special  course,  or  partly  in  the  drawing 
lessons  themselves,  alway  provided  that  the  teacher  be  authorised  as  competent  (indien  de  onderwijiw 
daartoe  door  de  bevoegde  overheid  gemachtigd  wortd  p.  5)  j  and  the  view  taken  is  that  it  is  easy  to  combine 
the  drawing  with  at  least  the  most  indispensable  ideas  of  geometry. 

As 


'  Het  teekenonderwiis  in  de  lagere  gemeentescholen.      (Ministerie  van  binnenUudsche  ^ken  en  openbaur  ondsrwijsj 
Bettonr  van  het  la^r  onderwijs),  Bmxelies,  1808,  p.  3. 
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As  regards  the  kinds  of  exercises  which  oonstitute  the  Belgian  programme  the  following  may  be  said:  — 

((t)  l^eehand  ffeomet^^tctiU  drawing  is  held  to  be  neoessary  in  order  to  develope  practical  skill  in  drawing. 
The  simplest  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  all  forms  can  be  related  to  elementary  geometrical 
figures,  hence  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  form  of  a  particular  object,  in  order  to  be  methodical 
and  fruitful  as  regards  results,  must  rest  Upon  the  partial  or  complete  representation  of  it  by 
geometrical  operations.  Hence  it  is  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  freehand  geometrical 
drawing  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  plan  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  pi*imary  schools. 
It  is  this  power  of  analysis,  this  ability  to  perceive  the  elementary  geometridu  form,  and  to 
correctly  reproduce  it  which  gives  command  of  the  gi*ammar  form,  and  if  one  may  so  speak,  of 
its  Bcriptt  ^ 

(b)  GeotMmMt  fJkauA^hff  wUk  th$  aid  qfittde^  9quar$i  6onqkUi^  «le.|  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  means  ol 
leading  tiie  pupils  to  the  id«)a  of  exact  forms,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  means  d  Miecuting 
tiioie  kinds  of  drawings  with  a  higher  degree  of  precision,  than  is  the  ease  case  nHth  freehand 
sketches.  Its  chief  value,  however,  is  held  to  lii^  in  its  efficacy  as  a  prepartion  for  *<geometfal'*  or 
industrial  drawing,  *  vife»,  the  drawing  required  in  trades  and  industries^  As  far  as  poiMibl«  thi 
teaching  in  both  branches,  $.«.,  freehand  and  with  Instruments,  should  be  parallel 

(d)  Drawing  qf  common  objects  from  Kature  is  regarded  as  contributing,  more  thoroughly  than  aasr 
other  kind  of  graphic  work,  to  accuracy  in  seeing,  and  to  dexterity  and  supplidnMi  of  hanil. 
th  thd  lower  and  middle  division  (first  four  years|  Uie  pupils  draw  flat  ol^ects,  or  such  ai  haffi 
only  slight  relief,  seen  from  the  front;  iu  the  higher  cU vision,  they  draw  any  objects  in  th«tf 
perspective  appearance* 

(cf)  Tk4  iimpi$H  pmn»  of  ^eomeiri&od  drtMim^tU,  and  of  &mam$niaH(im  d$wlop0ij^^cm  ptMl^/l)flil#,  t#» 
leaves  and  flowers  (De  eenvoudigste  vormdn  van  het  meetkundig  orni^ent  en  het  blad*  en 
bloemornament)  are  regarded  as  not  otily  of  practical  but  also  essthetic  value*  Well  taught,  they 
are  said  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  the  sense  of  beauty  and  to  exercise  a  happv  influence  itt  rtgard 
to  the  education  of  his  *^  taste,"  while  at  the  same  time  such  drawing  is  lUdisp^nsabU  in  tnany 
trades  and  industries  to  give  that  artistic  touch  and  elegance  which  doubles  tneir  value,  (dat 
artistiekkarakter  en  die  sierlijkheid  geeft|  Welke  de  waarde  er  van  Verdubbelen). 

Ornamental  drawing,  it  is  said,  is  directly  connected  with  geometrical  drawing,  by  reason  of  its 
combining  regular  element^  and  also  by  the  method  of  execution,  and  the  method  of  drawing  from  Katurc, 
is  advantageously  applied  to  the  development  of  decorative  elements. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  Commissioners  saw  examples  dl  this  development  of  decorative 
elements  from  studies  of  natural  objects  in  England,  and  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  some  of  the 
flneat  examples  being  those  seen  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  Girls'  classes  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  ornamental  drawing  because  of  its  value  in  needle^ 
work  ai)d  fancv-work  designs,  while  perspective  drawing,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  available,  is  regarded  in 
Belgium  as  ol  less  valuoi  t.e.,  for  girls. 

The  geometrical  drawing  and  ornamental  drawing  are  combined  in  a  series  of  progressiva  eXeroisesi 
advanemg  in  complexity  add  difficulty,  each  exercise  being  a  point  ifappui  for  the  ccmo^pticms  of  ^d  nent 

The  teacher  is  careful  not  to  exhaust  all  the  matter  of  thd  geometrical  drawing  in  a  particular 
eourseb  but  rather  to  treat  it  so  that  the  drawing  of  objects,  and  of  ornamentation  relatea  thereto,  shall  be 
tr^tta  at  the  iame  time ;  Mther  the  oliiject  or  the  ornamental  formn  being  taken  next,  according  as  oM  or 
the  other  Is  the  easi^. 

{fl)  PrmotHff /l^ani  memory  and  immUion  are  two  forms  that  are  of  importance-^-'that  is  to  say,  thft 
Belgian  system  does  not  only  cl«^m  to  exerdise  the  faculty  of  memory  in  its  drawing  teaching,  but 
aljlo  that  of  inventtcm.  In  order,  it  is  said,  that  the  mtmorf  ^  <&«  jvieltirsi^tM,  and  the  tfnaH^ 
<MyifiaHon  shall  attain  to  their  normal  deV«lopment|  it  is  necessary  to  put  these  faottltiw  into 
action  by  a  wiso  selection  of  exercises  speoiallv  designed  for  that  purpose.  • 

{f)  Colour  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  simplesi  laws  ^  tksit  haitmonigy  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  primary  school  teaching  it  is  said,  -in  view  of  their  practical  utility,  and  their  value  in 
educating  tne  pupils  aesthetically. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  this  recognition  of  th«  need  of  educating  Uie  colour 
Muse  is  keenly  appreciated,  also  in  the  VlniML  SiAhss  and  in  t^is  oonnecticm  an  6Kooedingly  interesting 
little  work  by  Mr.  Milton  Bradley  on  "  Elementary  Colour  "  may  be  mentioned.  * 

The  (levelopment  of  harmoniouslv-coloured  ornamentation  is  excellently  treated  in  this  work.     This 
b  also  a  feature  in  the  work  of  tiie  Belgian  primarv  school    The  drairing  and  education  in  colour; 
f«lated  to  the  manual  instruction  through  the  work  With  cardboard. 

The  programme  hereinafter  given  embraces  in  each  of  the  Uiree  divisions  of  tho  Belgian  {primary 
iAodt-^ 

1^  Oeometrtcal  drawing 

2)  Drawing  of  common  objects  (from  Katurc). 

8)  Ornamental  drawing 

4)  Drawing  fWmi  mem^. 

5)  Composition  and  Invention  (het  teekeneh  naar  eigen  vlnding)» 

6)  The(M7  ol  colour  with  application. 

Theie  will  later  be  disoussed  in  detail  9> 


^  Ds  teerlUimn  in  sUat  steUen  het  vormeiiiohrifb  te  Ummi.  ktm  veilige  midd*lsa  VMrschafi^.  Ota  md  voldoMMb  fiittwtrti- 
figbeld  df  VdfMhittsnds  teekeningente  veryiardtgen,  die  dkardoor  mogslijk  woMea  t  liedaar  het  doil  van  het 
ihsiAkaBdUg  iM^MMMi  feiel  de  vHJS  h^  mm  esnti  ptaats  vefdisnt  ^i 

.  ^         Wt  nrbiiaaiiiia  der  iMfsre  sohoeL    Op.  eie.  pb  6. 

*  Oeoittckifai  dtuwiug  is  ttMeUittadlg  Uekenhig.    Geemstimi  dtawiag  is  geomsiiald  t— keaiftg.      ^  ^,  %  , « 

t  iSulleii  net  ffeheugen  dsr  vormeu  en  de  soheppende  verbeeldititf  Ah  nonaail  ftiitwikl3ftft«  oah  Siost  men  dli  btMe 
venaogsns  door  oordeelkondige  oefeniagen  doen  werlea :  vandaar  hn  Mhsaea  im  kA  tfsAsii^  ea  Ast  leeibBllen  MMif  e^^Mi 
MadKnA     C)ak  f*tt.  ti  V 

«  Mr.  Bradley  hM  liM  oMier  books  Qtt  ^  saaui  subdeol  t>*«*  CMrar  la  Hm  KiadMarM'*  aod  •'Ookwr  ia  the 
Mkoolroom. "  Sprin^eld,  Miss.,  U.  8  A.  The  OommiBsioners*  attention  was  drawn  to  these  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Rowley, 
el  Springfield,  whose  xind  assistance  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged* 
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3.  The  different  sections  of  drawing  in  Belgian  primary  schools. — The  chief  features  of  the  Belgian 
method  may  be  outlined  as  follows  for  the  several  parts  of  the  teaching  previously  mentioned. 

Lower  Division  (2  years). — In  this  simple  plain  figures,  etc.,  are  drawn  all  quite  freehand,  the 
exercises  including : — 

(i.)  The  drawing  of  straight  lines  and  their  division  into  equal  parts. 

(ii.)  The  construction  of  square  and  rectangle  and  their  median  and  diagonal  division,  the  construction 

of  the  triangle  and  rhombus, 
(iii.)  Elementary  tracing  of  curves. 

The  teaching  commences  with  the  use  of  the  Froebelian  material,  little  sticks  (b4tonnets),  etc.,  and  they 
are  drawn,  (not  used  as  rulers).  The  sticks  are  5-10  centimetres  in  length,  and  can  be  made  into  closed 
figures,  which  also  are  drawn.     The  lengths  of  the  lines  to  be  drawn  are  gradually  increased. 

The  forms  given  by  paper  folding  are  also  drawn.  It  is  held  in  Belgian  schools  that  the  use  of 
squared  or  dotted  paper  in  the  first  essays  at  drawing  is  undesirable,  that  the  use  of  mechanical  means, 
while  it  may  secure  pretty  sketches,  is  nevertheless  a  serious  obstacle  as  regards  habituating  the  pupils  to 
learn  well,  to  see  well,  to  analyse  well.  Instead,  it  is  believed,  of  rendering  good  service  in  the  first  teaching 
of  drawing,  they  only  diminish  the  effort  of  attention,  retard  the  education  of  the  eye,  and  render  the  hand 
hesitant. 

What  is  also  serious  is  that  it  is  said  that  hygiene,  as  well  as  paedagopry,  urges  the  rejection  of  the 
squared  and  dotted  paper,  slates,  etc.  (Gelijk  de  opvoedkunde,  keurt  ook  de  gezondheidsleer  het  gebruik 
van  ruiten  en  punten  af.  In  zekere  steden  en  landen  zijn  zij  verboden  wegens  hunne  schadelijke  werking 
op  het  gezicht  der  leerlingen,  p.  1 0).  The  children  are  taught  to  themselves  draw  all  constructional  and 
auxiliary  lines  required.  The  terminals  of  all  lines  are  indicated  before  the  lines  are  drawn,  and  faintly 
dotted  lines  are  first  traced  as  a  guide  to  the  firm  drawing  of  curved  lines. 

Middle  Division. — In  the  Middle  Division  the  freehand  drawing  and  drawing  with  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments are  carried  out  simultaneously. 

The  freehand  drawing  consists  of  : — 

(i.)  The  construction  and  division  of  plane  rectilineal  figures. 

(ii.)  The  drawing  of  circumferences  and  their  division  into  equal  parts 

(iii.)  The  construction  of  i*egnlar  polycrons. 

(iv.)  Sketches  of  the  development  of  the  cube,  of  the  rectangular,  parallelepiped,  of  the  right  prism  and 

several  simple  ohjects  of  regular  forms, 
(v.)  Sketches  from  nature  of  the  faces  or  elevations  of  objccis. 

The  drawing  with  instruments  consists  of  : — 
(vi.)  Drawing  of  perpendiculai*8,  parallels,  triangles,    quadrilaterals,  of   circumferences,   of   regular 
polygons. 

(vii.)  Reproduction  to  scale  of  sketches,  developments  of  geometrical  soliils,  elevations  of  objects. 

The  more  difficult  forms  obtained  by  folding  are  also  drawn,  and  the  children  obtain  considerable 
aptitude  in  the  drawing  of  plane  figures. 

Higher  Degree. — In  the  higher  degree  some  industrial  applications  of  geometrical  drawing  are 
indicated.  "  Geometral  drawing,"  at  least  in  its  fully  developed  form,  cannot  be  exacted  because  it  involves 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  projection  beyond  what  can  be  attained  in  the  primary  school.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  possible  by  intuitive  methods  to  get  the  pupils  to  draw  a  number  of  elevations  of  common  objects, 
furniture,  tools,  and  in  easy  cases  even  plans  and  sections,  and  the  programme  has  been  developed  accordingly. 
The  sketches  are  first  executed  freehand,  and  a  fair  copy  made  with  scale,  etc.,  afterwards.  Work  cut  out 
of  cardboard  according  to  the  sketches  is  often  built  up  into  the  solid  object,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  this  sort  of  teaching  is  said  to  be  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  the  dictum  that  manual  work  is  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  kind  of  practical  drawing  required  in  the  crafts.  (Dat  de  handenarbeid  het 
feste  is  om  de  leerlingen  te  oefenen  in  het  teekenen,  zooals  dit  in  de  ambachten  te  pas  komt.     p.  12.) 

The  drawing  of  common  objects  comprises  : — 

(rt)  The  plane  representation  of  objects  of  only  slight  relief,  and  seen  from  the  front  (elevations  of 

furniture,  cardboard  models,  etc.)  ; 
(h)  And  the  perspective  representation  of  a  selection  of  common  objects  ; 
The   former    occupies   the   lower  and   middle   divisions,  and  the  latter  the  higher  division.      The 

treatment  is  about  as  hereunder. 

In  the  lower  division  a  number  of  simple  objects  are  drawn,  such  as  ornamental  tiles,  simple 
drawing  instruments,  etc.,  using  at  first  straight  lines  as  much  as  possible ;  then  objects  which  have  curved 
lines  (as  for  example  a  pruning-knife,  reaping-hook,  etc.). 

In  the  middle  division  more  difficult  objects  are  taken,  both  rectilinear,  curved  and  mixed.  Such 
objects  as  a  ladder,  window,  door,  etc.,  are  drawn,  and  silhouettes  of  vases  of  natural  leaves  and 
ornamental  designs  are  executed.  The  first  ideas  of  perspective  effects  are  also  treated  in  the  middle 
division  in  many  schools. 

In  the  series  of  models  used  in  teaching,  objects  in  the  school,  home,  ordinary  tools,  leaves  and 
flowers  from  the  garden,  field  or  woofl,  are  all  used  ;   the  series  being  carefully  graded. 

In  the  higher  divisio^i,  what  is  called  observational  or  experimental  perspective  (waamemings- 
perspectief  of  proefondervindelijke  perspectief)  is  taught.  Instead  of  being  restricted  to  drawing  fiat 
objects  or  those  which  have  only  slight  relief,  objects  are  selected  which  exhibit  a  distinct  deformation  or 
foreshortening  of  their  faces,  and  these  are  drawn  as  they  appear. 

To  aim  at  basing  perspective  drawing  upon  a  theoretical  study  of  perspective  would,  however,  lead 
to  failure,  for  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school  have  too  limited  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  make  the 
course  depend  upon  scientific  perspective.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  much  more  simple 
proceeding  that  adequately  meets  the  requirements  of  the  primary  school,  and  that  is  to  follow  what  is 
known  as  the  method  of  apparent  perspective. 

In  this  the  instructor  gives  the  pupils  the  idea  of  perspective  by  making  them  recognise  certain 
easily  observed  facts  in  wluch  the  lengths  and  apparent  forms  gi  c.itly  differ  from  reality. 
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A  row  of  trees,  a  line  of  stakes,  of  street  lamps,  of  houses,  etc.,  allow  one  to  indicate  how  objects 
of  sensibly  the  same  dimensions  look  smaller  as  their  distance  from  the  observer  increases.  By  drawing 
the  pupil's  attention  to  these  and  similar  facts,  the  Belgian  teacher  is  required  to  create  the  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  idea  of  perspective,  viz.,  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  object  diminishes  as  the  distance 
increases^  and  that  lines^  in  reality  parallel,  appear  to  converge  on  a  point. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  the  pupils  get  some  idea  of  the  plane  oftlve  Iiorizon,  By  holding  a  scale  or 
ruler  horizontally  in  different  positions,  the  pupil  is  made  to  sec  that  if  at  right  angles  to  the  line  from 
his  eyes,  it  always  appears  horizontal  whether  above  or  below,  but  if  it  be  horizontal,  and  vertical  to  the 
plane  touching  both  his  eyes,  the  line  will  appear  to  descend  when  it  is  held  above,  and  to  ascend  when  it 
is  held  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  always  pointing  to  the  one  point  on  the  horizon.  These 
demonstrations  are  repeated  till  the  pupils  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  child  thinks  of  objects  more  as  they  are  in  reality  than  as  they  appear;  hence  it  is  very 
necessary  to  shew  him  that  when,  say  a  square  is  shewn,  he  does  not  always  see  it  as  a  square.  Every 
care  is  taken  by  the  Belgian  teacher  to  convince  the  pupils  of  this  :  a  plummet  is  used,  and  a  thin  cord 
held  at  different  angles  in  front  of  the  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  thoroughly  realise  the  difference 
between  the  apparent  position  and  shapes  of  objects,  and  have  any  idea  of  perspective,  perspective  drawing 
is  commenced. 

In  order  to  teach  perspective  observationally,  a  little  apparatus  designed  by  Monsieur  V.  Jeanneney, 
or  a  modification  of  it  is  often  used.  Each  pupil  has  the  apparatus,  which  can  be  made  in  the  lessons  in 
manual  training,  with  cardboard  and  a  strip  of  suitable  material  for  a  hinge,  and  a  few  threads.  The  object 
of  this  simple  apparatus  is  to  demonstrate  how  the  one  object  (a  regular  geometrical  figure)  appears  to  be  of 
different  shapes,  depending  upon  its  position  in  relation  to  the  point  of  view  and  line  of  sight,  etc. 

The  instruction  in  this  does  not  include  the  theory  of  shading.  It  is  alleged  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exact  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  teachers,  lessons  that  are  practically  almost  purely  artistic, 
and  to  give  which  they  are  in  general  quite  unqualified.  And  here  one  sees  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  continental  attitude  and  that  of  places  where  a  teacher  may  teach  anything  he  can  read 
about,  however  unqualified  he  may  really  be. 

However  interesting  the  shading  of  drawings  may  be,  it  has  not,  in  tbe  Belgian  view,  the  importance 
of  outline  drawing  (Hoe  belangwekkend  de  toepjissingen  der  schaduwleer  ook  zijn,  zij  staan  toch,  wat 
practisch  nut  betreft,  verre  achter  bij  zet  lijnteekenen,  p.  20).  From  the  graphic,  or  plastic  point  of  view 
the  outline  is  what  is,  before  everything  else,  most  important,  and  the  task  of  the  primary  school  is 
regarded  as  confined  to  that. 

In  the  geometriccU-omament  drawing  the  lower  diidsion  undertake — 

(a)  Very  simple  ornaments  formed  by  straight  lines. 

(b)  Easy  ornaments  compounded  of  angles,  squares,  and  rectangles. 

(c)  Simple  ornaments  formed  by  small  curves,  and  the  preceding. 

In  the  middle  division  the  work  comprehends — 

(d)  Ornamentation  derived  from  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  etc.     Design  of  tiles,  of  parquetry  etc. 

(e)  Ornamentation  derived  from  simple  curves,  or  curves  combined  with  rectilinear  figures. 

In  the  higlier  division  the  following  much  more  difficult  exercises  are  undertaken  : — 

(/)  Drawing  of  regular  curve,  ellipse,  oval,  spiral,  etc. 

(g)  Application  of  these  to  the  design  of  ornaments.  *   > 

In  the  ornamental  drawing  based  vpon  plant-form^^  which  is  advanced  work,  three  thingn  afo 
specially  treated — 

(h)  The  drawing  of  leaves  and  flowers  from  Nature. 

(i)  The  study  of  conventional  forms. 

(j)  The  application  of  these  conventionalised  forms  to  art-industries. 

In  the  middle  division  plain,  serrated,  and  other  simple  forms  of  leaves  are  drawn,  for  example  the 
simpler  leaves  of  the  following,  viz.,  the  lilac,  bindweed,  spinach,  elm,  alder,  chestnut,  ivy,  etc. 

In  the  higher  division  the  more  difficult  compound  leaves,  large  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds,  etc.,  are 
drawn ;  for  example,  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  oak,  plane-tree,  chestnut,  the  flowers  of  the  large  marguerite, 
nasturtium,  lily,  poppy,  the  acorn,  etc. 

The  lessons  are  said  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  agriculture. 

Having  become  acquainted  thus  by  a  real  lesson  in  Nature-study,  with  the  forms  of  plant-life,  the 
pupils  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  leaf,  and  the  midrib  as  an  axis  of 
symmetry ;  and  from  the  natural  object  a  conventional  one  is  produced,  by  reducing  its  symmetry  without 
alteration  of  its  essential  character,  and  by  suppressing  perhaps  some  details  of  its  marking,  with  a  view  to 
simplification. 

Models  borrowed  from  art  industries  (eg.,  potteries,  tapestry,  guipure,  embroidery,  etc.)  afford 
objects  illustrating  the  conventionalising  of  natural  forms. 

The  drawing  of  ornamental  forms  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  regarded  as  optional  (als 
eene  volstrekt  onverplichte  leerstof  beschouwen). 

The  drawing  for  girls  is  somewhat  differently  orientated,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  application 
in  needlework. 

4.  Theory  of  exact  Observation,—  The  education  of  the  eye  so  that  it  shall  accurately  observe,  indis- 
pensable for  good  drawing,  is  acquired,  according  to  the  Belgian  view,  by  repeated  exercises,  conducted 
intelligently  and  with  a  wise  gradation.  The  children  are  taught  to  make  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  the  outline  of  the  thing  to  be  represented,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  draw  it. 
But  because  of  this  repeated  exercise,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  interest,  to  vary  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible. 

Again  in  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  children  some  leading  ideas,  so  that  they  may  recognise 
the  form  to  which  the  leaves,  etc.,  approximate.  Thus  taking  lines,  their  mutual  inclination,  etc,  the 
«imple  relations  are  indicated  at  first,  and  later  the  more  difficult  ones. 

15-2  B  The 
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The  analysis  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  takes  something  of  the  following  form  : — 

(a)  To  recognise  the  general  aspect,  and  grasp  its  proper  character. 

b)  To  distinguish  the  different  parts  of  the  objects,  its  faces,  etc. 

c)  To  appreciate  the  position,  form,  size  of  each  part,  and  of  each  face. 

d)  And,  as  means  to  reacliing  what  is  required,  to  estimate  the  lengths,  proportions,  and  inclinations 
of  the  straight  lines. 

Care  has  always  to  be  taken  that  the  pupil  does  not  substitute  the  recU  form,  seen  mentally,  for  the 
apparerU  form,  actually  seen ;  consequently  the  teacher  has  to  take  care  that  the  child  recognises  the 
defonpation  due  to  perspective.  And  to  this  end  the  master  frequently  indicates  on  the  blackboard  what 
analysis  reveals,  so  as  to  induce  his  pupils  to  graphically  translate  their  obser  orations. 

5.  Theory  of  Drawing  from  Memory. — The  memory  of  form  demands  the  cultivation,  not  only  of 
ideas,  but  also  of  those  scientific  conceptions  and  those  terms,  which  express  them,  and  the  Belgian  scnool 
aathorities  regard  this  culture  as  not  merely  generally  advantageous,  but  as  indiapensMe  for  all  who  some 
day  are  to  be  occupied  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  who  therefore  will  have  to  reproduce  from  memory 
observed  forms  (Nuttig  voor  alien,  is  deze  oefening  onmisbaar  voor  hen,  die  zich  later  wiilen  toeleggen  op 
de  konsten  en  ambachten,  want  zij  zullen  herhaaldelijk  vroeger  waargenomen  vormen  uit  het  geheugen 
moeten  weergeven,  p.  28). 

Ability  to  create  new  combinations  also  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  memory ;  not  only  in  litera- 
ture, but  also  in  drawing,  one  must  be  able  to  draw  with  ease  upon  a  rich  treasury  of  faithful  memories 
of  forms. 

Drawing  from  memory  therefore  is  par  excellence^  the  means  of  developing  the  memory  of  form 
(het  geheugen  der  vormen).  It  is  defined  in  the  Belgian  programme  as  executing,  from  memory,  a  drawing 
previously  made,  or  of  drawing  after  attentive  examination^  an  object  not  previously  draimi.  And  it  is 
alleged  that  no  work  surpasses  drawing  from  memory  in  conferring  the  habit  of  exact  analysis  and  con- 
centrating the  mind  on  a  definite  subject.  So  true  is  this  that  the  teacher  who  neglects  it  lacks  one  of 
the  best  means  of  measuring  the  effort  of  attention  and  power  of  analysis  of  his  pupils. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  achieve  the  end,  to  impose  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory  on  rare  occasions, 
they  must  be  associated  with  various  branches  of  the  course,  principally  in  the  drawing  of  objects  through 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  primary  school,  and  a  suitable  time  should  be  dev^oted  thereto  each 
week. 

There  is  a  kind  of  drawing  known  as  dictated  drawing  (dictaat-teekenen).  Lines,  plane  figures, 
geometrical  ornamentation,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  this.  In  schools  provided  with  extensive  blackboards 
along  their  walls,  this  method  allows  of  simultaneous  drawing  being  done  boldly  with  chalk  ;  one  of  its 
chief  advantages  is  regarded  as  the  confirming  the  pupils  in  a  knowledge  of  the  terminology  of  drawing. 

6.  Theory  of  invention  in  Draioing. — Valuable  as  is  drawing  from  memory,  the  development  of 
originality  is  no  less  so,  and  even  the  form-memory  is  greatly  strengthened  by  exercises  in  what  may  be 
called  inventive-drawing,  i.«.,  composition. 

One  of  Froebel's  greatest  merits  was,  according  to  the  Belgian  view  and  as  is  generally  admitted, 
that  he  led  children  to  undertake  many  little  works  to  which  they  gave  the  mark  of  their  own  originality. 
The  occupations,  answering  so  well  to  the  disposition  to  construct,  force  the  attention  of  tho  child  to 
comparisons,  excite  his  interest  and  imagination,  and  assure  as  a  result,  the  development  of  the  faculty  of 
combination,  and  of  the  aesthetic  faculty. 

Drawing,  no  less  than  manual  work,  can  in  its  proper  application  be  strongly  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Froebelian  method.  liCssons  in  composition,  etc.,  supply  the  occasion  for  pressing  the  pupils 
toward  free  work,  for  creating  in  them  a  liking  for  drawing,  for  placing  them  in  a  favourable  condition 
for  practical  life. 

The  freedom  of  the  pupil  still  leaves  the  master  none  the  less  free  to  influence,  by  dictating  not 
the  detail  but  the  kind  of  drawing,  by  encouraging  him  with  advice,  without  in  any  way  imperilling  liis 
originality,  by  referring  to  the  merits  or  pointing  out  the  graver  defects  of  the  drawing. 

7.  Colour  in  Drawing, — According  to  Froebel,  form  and  colour,  although  so  essentially  different, 
are  for  the  child  not  divided,  and  the  consciousness  of  colour  is  acquired  by  form,  and  form  by  colour. 
(See  "  Menschenerziehung.")  The  Belgian  programme  endeavours  to  teach  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
oolours,  to  perceive  their  tones  and  nuances,  and  to  take  account  at  least  of  the  less  elementary  laws  of  colour 
faariBoay. 

Much  ss  children  however  enjoy  daubing  their  drawings  with  a  paint-brush  and  colour,  the 
exercises  in  washing-in  colour  ought  to  be  restricted  in  the  Belgian  view,  so  €ts  not  to  waste  precious  time, 
and  lead  to  work  that  is  poor  and  in  bad  taste.  And  for  this  reason :  it  is  held  that  it  ought  to  be 
mainly  by  object  lessons  that  children  should  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  colours  (Het  is  vooral  in  de 
aanschouwingslessen,  dat  de  kinderen  de  kleuren  moeten  leeren,  p.  30). 

Wool,  coloured  papers,  samples  of  material,  are  used  to  teach  the  primary  and  secondary  coloui*s, 
light  and  dark  tints,  and  tints  of  the  same  colour. 

The  teacher  shews  by  mixture  how  secondary  are  formed  from  primary  colours.  Later,  viz.,  in  the 
higher  division  he  teaches  the  theory  of  tints,  of  complementary  colours,  and  analyses  ** motifs"  thai 
conform  to  the  rules  of  harmony  and  good  taste. 

Although  paints  and  coloured  pencils  are  not  proscribed,  they  are  not  used  as  much  as  in  some 
other  countries. 

In  some  of  the  primary  and  high  schools  of  the  United  States  what  is  called  a  colour-wheel  is  used 
for  instruction  in  colour-combinations.  Two  forms  were  seen,  one  costing  about  £2,  or  complete  about 
£2  10s.,  the  other,  about  15s.  In  this  system  of  teaching  the  Maxwell  colour  discs  are  used,  and  by  means 
of  them  colour-combinations  of  the  primary  colours  of  a  definite  character  can  be  obtained.  Not  only  can 
the  theory  of  secondary  and  tertiary  colours  be  well  illustrated,  but  also  the  theory  of  complementary  colours. 

8. 
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8.  Relation  of  Drawing  to  other  branches  of  Teaching, — The  Belgian  teacher  is  required  to  make  every 
possible  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  drawing  by  his  pupils,  in  facilitating  the  study  of  other  subjects. 
Not  only  so,  but  whenever  his  explanations  on  those  subjects  can  be  rendered  intuitive  by  a  drawing  on 
the  blackboard,  he  is  supposed  to  make  it  so.  The  following  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  what  is 
intended  : — 

In  Arithmetic^  graphic  constructions  to  illustrate  magnitudes  or  to  explain  processes  are  to  be 
occasionally  employed. 

In  the  Metric  system^  the  division  on  the  blackboard  of  the  metre,  the  centimetre,  and  in  the  school- 
yard of  the  decametre,  of  the  square  metre  into  square  decimetres,  and  similarly  with  the  smaller  and 
larger  values,  is  to  be  to  undertaken. 

In  Geography,  sketches  of  the  directions  of  the  wind,  and  anything  illustrating  the  subject  are 
to  be  shewn  by  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  Small  tables  of  graphic  statistics ;  sketches  making  the  conceptionB 
of  cosmography  more  clear,  etc.,  are  to  be  used. 

Notions  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  country  are  to  be  illustrated  where  possible. 

In  Physics,  levers,  pulleys,  screws,  communicating  vessels,  jets,  the  barometer,  air-pump,  syphon, 
thermometer  are,  where  necessary  to  be  illustrated. 

Notions  concerning  Agriculture  and  Arboriculture,  the  tools  and  instruments  used,  the  system  of 
drainage,  the  forms  to  give  to  fruit-trees,  etc.,  etc.,  are  to  be  similarly  treated. 

9.  Detailed  Programme  of  Drawing  in  Belgian  Schools. — The  following  details  of  the  programmes 
of  drawing  in  Belgium  will  indicate  how  their  conception  of  the  subject  is  worked  out  in  detail  :— 

TYPICAL  PROGRAMME  OF  LESSSONS  IN  DRAWING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  COMMUNAL-SCHOOLS  OF 

BELGIUM. 

Lower  Division.— Freehand  Drawing. 

I.  Straight  Lines. 

(1)  Drawing  of  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique  and  parallel  straight  linea,  gradually  increasing  the  length  of  them.     ThA 

little  sticks  of  the  Frocbelian  material  are  placed  in  position. 

(2)  Estimation  by  sight  of  the  length  of  straight  lines  ;  division  of  lines  into  equal  parta. 

(3)  Arranging  the  little  sticks  in  various  ornamental  forms,  and  drawing  them. 

II.  Plane  Figures. 

(4)  Square,  median  line,  diagonal,  right  angle  isosceles  triangle,  rectangle,  median  line,  diagonals,  right-angled  scalene 

triangle,  equilateral  triangle,  oblique  parallelogram,  diagonals,  obtuse  angled  triangle. 

(5)  Estimation  of  tho  proportion  between  the  dimensions  of  the  various  figures,  estimating  the  relative  magnitudes  of 

angles. 

(6)  The  drawing  of  forms  obtained  by  folding  and  cutting  paper,  and  of  objects  of  slight  relief  seen  from  the  front. 

(7)  Ornaments  easily  made  up  frum  angles  ;  irum  the  square  and  rectangle.     Borders. 

III.  Curved  Lines. 

(8)  First  exorcises  in  drawing  slight  curves  of  small  length. 

(9)  Drawing  of  objects  of  slight  apparent  relief,  such  as  table-knife,  eraser,  pallet,  axe,  etc. 

( 10)  Exercises  in  the  drawing  of  curves,  related  to  an  axis. 

IV.  Colours. 

(11)  Distinguishing  the  principal  colours ;  blue,  yellow,  red,  green  and  orange,  violet,  by  means  of  wools,  coioorod  pftpen^ 
or  samples  of  material.     Arrangement  of  the  colours  in  the  order  of  solar  spectrum. 

Middle  Division.— Freehand  Drawing. 

I.  Plane  Figures. 

(1)  Figures  in  various  positions,  divided  bv  median  and  diagonal  lines. 

(2)  Estimations  of  the  relations  between  the  dimensions  of  ngures,  and  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  their  angles. 

(3)  Drawing  of  objects  of  slight  relief,  such  as  a  gardener's  spade,  mounted  thermometer,  drawing-compass,  carpenter'f 

saw,  and  similar  things. 

(4)  Simple  ornaments,  ma<le  up  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals.     Drawing  of  tiles,  parquetry,  etc. 

(5)  Sketches  of  the  development  of  the  cube,  the  rectangular  parallelepiped,  the  right  prism,  and  several  simple  solids  of 

regular  form. 

(6)  Sketches  of  the  plan  or  elevation  of  objects,  as  for  example  of  a  ladder,  table,  window,  door,  chinmey,  and  so  on. 

Drawing  by  means  of  instruments. 

(7)  Drawing  perpendiculars,  parallels  and  angles. 

(8)  Construction  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals. 

(9)  Reproduction  to  scale  of  a  selection  of  sketches  indicated  in  (5)  and  (6). 

II.  Curved  Linos. 

(10)  Drawing  of  the  circumference.     Division  into  2,  4,  8 ;   3,  6,  12 ;   and  five  equal  parts.    Construction  of  the  regular 

hexagon,  octagon,  and  pentagon  ;  division  of  a  curve  into  equal  parts.     Exercises  in  the  combination  of  regular 
polygons.     Tesselated  forms,  niarquetr}\ 

(11)  Drawing  of  objects  of  slight  relief  seen  from  the  front.     For  example  :  horse-shoe,  pulley,  fanlight,  oval  hand-glass, 

screens,  violin-case,  key,  scissors,  etc.     Natural  leaves  flattened ;  simple  and  compound  leaves. 

(12)  Silhouettes  or  sections  of  a  series  of  vases,  bottles,  plants,  etc. 

(13)  Analysis  of  a  number  of  ornaments  obtained  from  simple  curved  lines  of  these  combined  with  rectilinear  figures; 

drawing  of  ornamental  arrangements,  formed  by  the  pupils  themselves  of  lines  indioated  by  the  teacher,  by 
means  of  •*  iiiotifs  "  borrowed  from  the  models  analysed. 

(14)  Drawing  by  means  of  instruments.     The  exercises  in  (10)  are  repeated  with  instruments. 

III.  Colours. 

(15)  Shew  that  green,  orange,  and  violet  are  ffiven  by  mixing  two  of  the  following  colours,  viz.,  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 

Distinction  of  the  primary  and  secondary  colours  ;  pale  and  dark  colours.     Tones.    The  gamut  of  colour. 

( 16)  Exercise  in  cutting  and  gumming  coloured  papers. 

IV.  Verification  of  the  Effects  of  Perspective. 

An  endeavour  is  made  to  make  the  pupil  recognise  for  himself  the  difference  between  tho  a^)parent  and  real  form  of 
objects. 

HioHm 
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HiOHKB  Division.— Frkbhand. 
I.  Geometrical  Drawing. 

(1)  Sketches  of  the  development  (a)  of  the  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone  ;  (b)  of  models  used  in  the  course  of  the  manaa 

work. 

(2)  Sketches,  elevations,  plans,  sections,  etc.,  for  a  scries  of  common  objects.    For  example  : — 

(a)  Elevation  onlv.     Door,  window  with  moulding ;   a  pedestal  with  square  base,  cupboard,  bureau-desk ,  kitchen 

stove.     Simple  facade  of  a  house,  etc.,  etc. 
{b)    Elevation,  plan,   and  section.      Box    with    rectangular  sides,    table-drawer,  rectangular    table,   sshool-room 

flower-pot,  horizontal  projection  of  the  school-room,  plan  of  the  interior  distribution  of  a  house. 

(3)  Elxercises  in  reading  the  plans  of  furniture,  tools,  buildings,  elevation,  plan,  and  section, 
(ijinstru mental  drawing  ;  drawing  to  scale  a  number  of  exercises  indicated  in  (I),  (2),  etc. 

n.  Perspective  of  Observation. 

(5)  First  demonstrations  of  the  effects  of  perspective  unless  already  taken  in  the  middle  division. 

(6)  Very  elementary  intuitive  teaching  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  perspective  of  observation  within  the  limits 

absolutely  necessary  to  teach  the  pupils  to  draw  from  nature  the  common  objects,  in  the  series  hereunder. 
(Simple  apparatus,  explaining  perspective,  positions  of  the  square,  rectangle,  and  circle,  is  recommended.) 

(7)  Perspective  of  the  square  and  rectaogle  in  square  and  horizontal  positions. 

(8)  Direct  applications  of  the  perspective  of  the  square  and  rectangle ;  doors  and  windows  open  at  90**.     Front  and  profile 
*  views.     Doors  and  simple  windows.     Double  doors  and  windows  ;  one  opeu,  both  open. 

(9)  Perspective  drawings  of  the  cube  and  rectangle  parallelepiped.     (The  position  of  a  solid  is  varied%) 

(Q>)  Drawing  from  nature  of  objects  made  up  of  cubes  and  rectangle  parallelepipeds.      For  example  :  Cubic  decimetre, 
closed  box,  book,  open  box,  table,  cupboard,  stool,  etc. 

(11)  Perspective  of  the  circle. 

(12)  Perspective  drawings  of  the  cylinder  and  cone. 

(13)  Drawing  from  Nature  objects  shewing  the  perspective  of  the  circle,  cylinder,  and  cone.     For  example  :  Cylindrical 

case,  metre  measure,  flower-pot,  vases,  etc.,  etc. 

(14)  Drawing  from  nature  of  some  garden-tools,  carpenters's  tools,  and  blacksmith's  tools. 

(15)  Drawing  from  nature  a  more  complicated  series.     For  example  :  Chairs,  school-desks,  coffee-mill,  lamp  with  shade, 

terrestrial  globo  mounted  on  feet  with  equatorial  meridian  circle,  etc.,  etc. 

Instrumental  Drawing. 

(16)  Drawing  to  scale  a  series  of  exercises  indicated  under  (2),  (10),  (12),  (13),  (14),  (15). 

III.    Ornamental  Drawing. 

(17)  Drawing  freehand  and  then  with  instruments,   regular  curves,  ellipse  oval,  spiral,   etc.    Easy  applications  to 

ornamentation. 

(18)  Drawing  of  leaves  and  flowers.     Compound  leaves. 

(19)  Drawing  of  conventional  forms. 

(20)  Analysis  of  a  selection  of  ornaments  derived  from  plant  forms.     Design  of  ornamental  arrangements  by  the  pupils,  from 

the  **  motifny^  borrowed  from  their  analysis.     Free  compositions  by  the  aid  of  known  conventional  forms. 

IV.   Colour. 

(21)  Tints  of  one  colour.    Complementary  colours.    Notions  of  harmony  of  one  colour. 

(22)  Exercises  in  cutting  and  pasting  papers.     Applications  to  pasteboard  work. 

The  above  is  the  programme  for  the  boys ;  it  is  slightly  modified  for  the  girls*  classes,  so  as  to  give 
it  some  bearing  upon  knitting,  fancy-stitching,  sewing,  the  drawing  and  cutting-out  of  patterns,  and  some 
application  in  embroidery,  etc.  This  does  not,  however,  demand  special  discussion.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  official  programme  contains  an  appendix  giving  a  study  of  the  perspective  of  observation  by  one  of 
the  Brussels'  teachers,  Monsieur  J.  B.  Tensi.  In  this  he  treats  very  ably  the  series  of  perspective  exercises, 
briefly  indicated  above. 

The  instructib)!  in  drawing  in  Belgium  is  obviously  systematic  and  well  thought  out,  and  under  its 
p^^eeent  training  programme  its  teachers  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work. 

In  the  "Exposition  Universelle "  of  1900,  at  Paris,  the  material  exhibited  gave  good  illustrations 
of  this  system  of  teaching. 

10.  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  France, — The  subject  of  drawing  has  been  under  review  in  France 
recently,  viz.,  at  the  tirst  "  International  Congress — Teaching  in  Drawing,"  held  in  Paris,  August  and 
September,  1900.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  France,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Eugene 
GuiUaumc,  indicates  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  ought  to  possess  that  unity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  subject  itself.     These  principles,  exhibited  hereunder,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

(a)  Drawing  ought  not  be  exclusively  based  upon  perception  (sentiment),  nor  must  it  be  acquired  only 

from  empirical  exercises. 

(b)  Drawing  is  a  unity ;  there  are  not  several  kinds  of  drawing.     Geometrical  drawing,  architectural 

drawing,  the  drawing  of  ornaments  in  a  figure,  constitute  modes  of  one  and  the  same  art,  and  these 
modes,  though  various,  have  common  principles  and  one  and  the  same  essence. 

(c)  Drawing  is,  before  all,  a  science  having  its  own  proper  method,  with  principles  that  are  rigorously 

connected,  and  which,  in  its  various  applications,  give  results  of  incontestable  certainty. 

(d)  In  drawing  all  the  methods  which  have  the  character  of  absolute  certainty  are  given  by  geometry. 

Geometry  makes  known  the  laws  of  geometral  representation,  and  those,  too,  of  perspective 
representation;  it  gives  also  the  position  of  shadows;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  that  science 
contains  and  constitutes  the  whole  of  drawing. 

(e)  The  terms  (proportion,  symmetry,  similitude,  equilibrium,  value,  movement)  employed  in  arts  in 

order  to  indicate  the  essential  and  higher  qualities  of  forms  and  their  relationships,  are  borrowed 
from  geometry,  and  this  science  exists  in  the  language  of  art  only  because  it  is  in  the  essence  of 
the  things  which  constitute  its  object. 

(f)  The  teaching  of  drawing  even  from  the  beginning  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  sketches  of  the  exact 

order.  The  elements  of  drawing  whicli  have  the  fine  arts  as  ultimate  object,  should  naturally  be 
united  with  linear  and  geometrical  drawing. 

(g)  It  is  by  a  judicious  selection  of  good  models,  that  one  ought  to  form  the  taste  and  develope  the 

j)erceDtions.i 

Such 


^  See  Rapport  1'*  Congr^  international  de  ren^eigncment  du  dessin  tenu  k  Paris,  du  29  Aodt  au  1  Septembre,  190O. 
Paris,  1C02,  pp.  96-97. 
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Such  are  the  principles  which  together  constitute  the  method  of  the  subject  in  the  French  official 
view.  It  may  be  said  to  he  common  to  the  two  kinds  of  drawing.  These  are  different  only  as  regards 
their  programmes.  Their  poedagogy  is  indicated  hereunder.  (The  matter  is  translated  from  the  official 
publications.) 


PROGRAMME  IN  DRAWING-(THE  MINISTRY  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  FRANCE.) 


Plastic '  drawing,  called  also  imitative  drawing,  freehand 

drawing,  drawing  from  nature. 
Plaslic  drawing  *  has  for  its  object  the  graphic  representa- ' 

tion  of  the  form,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  results  from 

the  presence  of  an  object  and  light,    and  can  bo 

estimated  only  as  seen. 


Geometrical  drawing,  called  also  graphical  drawing,  and 
linear  drawing. 

Oeometrical  draunng  has  for  its  object  the  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  the  figurt,  viz.,  that  which  results  from 
measurement,  such  as  may  be  made  on  the  material 
objects. 


First  Section. 
Elementary  study  of  figures  of  two  dimensions. 


(1)  Drawing  and  dividing  straight  lines  into  equal  parts. 

Evaluation  of  the  proportions  of  the  straight  lines  iu 
regard  to  each  other. 

( 2)  Evaluation  and  reproduction  of  angles. 


(3)  Elementary  principles  of  ornamental  drawing  ;  circum 
ferences,  regular  polygons,  rose-stars,  etc. 


4)  Regular  curves  other  than  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  ellipses,  spirals,  volutoi,  curves  borrowed  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  etc. 

(4a)  For  girls,  patterns  of  parts  of  garmonta. 


(1)  Use  of  instruments  for  drawing  straight  lines,  circum- 

ferences, polygons  ;  use  of  the  rule,  compass,  protractor. 

(2)  Geometrical  drawing  with  intruments  in  which  straight 

Hues  alone  enter,  and  reproductive  simple  decorative 
**mofi/it"  for  plane  surfaces,  parquetry,  etc.  Washing 
in  with  china-ink  some  of  these  drawings,  and  with  colour. 

(3)  Geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  in  which  straight 

lines  and  circles  enter.     Washing  in  Hith  china-ink  and 
colour. 
(3a)  Ordinary  curves,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  parabola,   basket- 
handle  curve,  spirals,  volutes.     For  girls  application  to 
embroidery,  tapestry,  etc. 

(4)  Figured  sketches  and  linear  ffeomotral  representations,  to 

a  definite  scale  of  geometrical  solids,  and  very  simple 
common  objects,  framework,  voussoirs,  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, etc. 


Second  Section'. 
Elementary  study  of  figures  of  throe  dimensions. 


(6)  Preliminary  conceptions  regarding  the  representations 
of  objects  in  their  true  proportions  (Elements  of 
geometral  drawing)  and  upon  the  representation  of 
objects  in  their  apparent  propoitions  (Elements  of 
Perspective). 

(6)  Gtoometral  and  perspective  representation,  in  outline 

with  shadows,  of  geometrical  solids,  and  simple 
common  objects. 

(7)  Drawing  of  ornaments  in  relief,  the  elements  of  which 

are  borrowed  from  non-living  forms,  such  as  mouldings, 
dentricles,  headings,  ovolos,  plaster  mouldings  re- 
presenting surface  ornaments  of  slight  relief,  models 

Known  as  **  plane  upon  plane." 

Third  Sectiox. 


(5)  Conceptions  regarding  projection,  the  straight  line,  and 
plane  surfaces. 


(G)  Projections  of  geometrical  solids  and  simple  common 
objects.  Displacement  of  these  objects  and  solids,  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  projection. 

(7)  Elementary  notions  as  regards  the  drawing  of  ordinary 
shadows,  generallv  at  45  ,  and  the  washing  in  of  plane 
surfaces  of  polyhedric  surfaces,  and  of  the  simplest  curved 
surfaces. 


Elementary  study  of  ornament,  of  architecture,  of  the 
human  head,  and  of  animals. 

(8)  Drawing  of  ornaments  in  bas-relief,   lK>rrowed  from 

living  forms,  such  as  ornamontal  leaves  and  flowers, 
palms,  foliage,  etc. 

(9)  Drawing    of    architectural    details,    such    as    coins, 

pedestals,    bases     and    shafts    of    columns,     antas 
(pilasters),  and  cornices  of  various  orders. 

(10)  Drawing  of  the  human  head  :  Preliminary  ideas  as  to 
its  general  structure  and  proportions  of  its  various 
parts. 

(11)  Drawing  of  architectural  details,  such  as  capitals, 
i^argoyles,  masques,  decorative  heails  of  animals. 


Elementary  study  of  architecture  and  mechanics. 
A.  Architecture  and  construction, 

(8)  Walls  and  mouldings.     General  ideas  as  to  the  orders  of 

architecture. 

(9)  Constructions.     Notions  on  carpentry  and  joinery. 

(10)  Ensemble  and  details  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  vaults,  etc. 


(11)  Ensemble  und  details  of  the  Coriuthian  order.     Metallio 

construction,  locksmithing,  etc. 
B.  Mechanics, 
(8a)  Joints,  scarting,  etc.  Rivets,  pins,  bolts,  plates,  castings. 
(9a)  Beams  and  their  supports,  trusses,  hinges,  pins,  frames, 

corbels,  sockets. 
(lOa)  Transmission,  puUoys,  chains,  gearing,  etc.,  etc. 
(Ua)  Cocks,  valves,  pumps,  pipes,  etc. 


Fourth  Section. 
Complementary  Studies. 

12)  Ensemble  and  proportions  of  the  human  figure. 

13)  Study  and  drawing  of  different  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Elementary  ideas  of  anatomy.  Copy  of  ex- 
tremities and  details  of  the  human  body. 

(14)  Drawing  of  architectural  details,  decorative  figures, 
caryatids,  vases  ornamented  with  figures,  frieses. 

(15)  Drawing  of  the  human  figure  and  of  animals,  from 
plaster  and  from  nature. 

(16)  Studies  of  landscapes.  The  pupils  should  be  exercised 
in  drawing  from  nature,  landscapes,  and  buildings. 
Modelling  and  composition. 


(12)  Linear  perspective. 

(13)  Completion  of  the  theory  of  shadows,  and  of  tinting. 
Annular  and  helicoidal  surfaces. 

(14)  Topography.     Copy  and  reduction  of  maps  and  topo- 
graphical plans.     Tinting  plans  and  maps. 

(15)  Drawing  of  building-elevation  and  actions  of  a  building, 
and  the  principal  constructional  details. 

(16)  Drawing  of  machines.      Elevation  with  sectiona  of  a 
machine  and  the  principal  constructional  details. 


Although  this  development  refers  to  somewhat  advanced  drawing  in  its  later  sections,  it  is  important 
as  shewing  the  French  conception  as  to  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  the  parallelism   of  certain  branches 
The  principles  indicated  may  be  transferred  to  the  most  elementary  work, 

11. 
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11.  Drawing  in  the  Infant-Sehook  of  France. — The  official  programmes  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  of  France  prescribe  exercises  in  drawing  for  the  ^le  nujUernelle^  viz.  :— 

(a)  Drawing  of  lines  and  combinations  of  lines. 

(h)  Reproductions  of  easy  drawings  of  common  objects  and  simple  ornaments. 

The  use  of  slates  and  paper  rules  into  squares  has  for  its  aim  tlie  development  of  manual  skill  in  the 
child,  I.e.,  to  help  him  without  much  effort  to  operate  with  certainty,  to  draw  even  somewhat  complicated 
ornaments,  and  thus  to  find,  almost  mechanically,  what  is  derivable  from  squares. 

Many  of  the  mistresses  of  maternal  schools  seek  to  awaken  more  specially  the  initiative  of  the  child 
by  exercises  in  free  drawing  {dessin  litre ),  in  which  each  pupil  gives  as  well  as  he  can  a  graphic  reproduc- 
tion of  his  ordinary  impressions  of  anything. 

These  may  be  suggested  by  a  fable,  or  by  something  he  has  seen,  a  living  thing  or  any  object 
whatever,  or  a  scene  from  real  life.  This  kind  of  drawing  was  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  Paris.  It 
developes  in  the  child  interest  in  what  he  sees  ;  he  observes  more  carefully,  the  effort  to  recall  strengthens 
his  memory. 

The  exercises  in  free  drawing  naturally  give  results  less  accurate  as  regards  form  than  tJiose  given 
by  work  with  squared  paper,  but  they  are  more  educative. 

Drawing  by  sight  includes  all  sorts  of  forms,  lines,  letters,  numerals,  and  any  other  conventional 
signs,  silhouettes  of  animals. 

In  presenting  a  common  object  for  drawing  by  the  pupils,  the  mistress  follows  with  her  finger  the 
outline  to  be  reproduced  so  as  to  assist  the  child's  idea.  For  these  exercises  the  selected  models  have  by 
preference  a  curved  form.     They  commence  with  children  of  about  5  years  of  age. 

The  ornamental  forms  are  often  treated  as  exercises  of  memory. 

The  French  schools  believe  strongly  in  developing  the  natural  taste  in  little  children  for  colour. 
Wherever  possible  coloured  pencils  are  "  placed  at  the  disj>osition8  of  the  dear  little  ones,"  ^and  relieved  of 
the  monotony  of  black  and  white,  the  children  multiply  the  occasions  of  delighting  their  eyes  with  colouring, 
often  bizarre,  it  is  true,  nevertheless  sometimes  very  delicate.  Thus  little  by  little  they  are  initiated  into  a 
knowledge  of  colour,  and  into  their  classification  and  shades. 

Exercises  in  modelling  are  frequently  found  in  the  infant-school;  clay,  wax, plasticine,  etc., being  used. 

The  first  exercises  in  modelling  are  to  roll  the  matter  into  a  ball  between  the  two  hands  ;  rolling 
gives  a  cylinder.  A  cone  is  easily  produced.  Then  from  these  the  children  are  shewn  how  to  produce 
many  other  forms.     Their  effort  to  imitate  a  form  is  one  of  the  important  educative  elements. 

12.  Dratoing  in  French  Primary  Schools. — The  importance  of  visual  observation,  and  of  its  reaction 
on  "  manual  observation,"  is  fully  recognised  in  the  French  programme.  The  drawing  lessons  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  drawing  from  nature,  and  geometrical  drawing.  The  two  parts  of  the  former  especially  are 
the  education  of  eye  and  hand.  In  the  first  "  International  Congress  on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing  "  at 
Paris  (1900),  at  which  there  were  official  representatives  (delegates)  from  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States,  certain  resolutions  were  passed  which  reveal  to  some  extent  the  modem 
tendencies  in  drawing.     These  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  pa?dagogic  prepar  tion  in  respect  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  primary  schools  should 

be  insisted  on  in  the  cases  of  all  teachers  of  those  schools. 

(2)  That  a  parallelism  should  be  definitely  established  between  drawing  from  nature  and  geometrical 

drawing 

(3)  That  more  serious  attention  should  be  given  to  primary  elementary  studies  in  drawing,  and  there 

should  be  greater  strictness  on  the  part  of  examiners  in  regard  to  the  Certificate  for  Primary 
Studies. 

(4)  That  special  conferences  should  be  instituted  to  supervise  the  progress  of  the  studies. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  carried  : — 

(a)  That  there  is  reason  to  maintain  the  intuitive  method  of  Froebel  and   Madame  Pape-Carpentier 

in  the  infant-school. 
{b)  That  exercises  in  application  are  a  preparation  to  the  study  of  drawing,  such   that   ought  to  be 

taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

(c)  That  at   the   primary  school   such   exercises   be  continued   and  synthesised  so  as   to   serve  as 

auxiliaries  in  the  teaching  of  free-hand  drawing,  so  giving  it  an  experimental  and  geometrical 
character. 

(d)  That  there  is  reason  to  completely  suppress  in  the  primary  public  schools  the  squared-paper  for 

drawing  and  the  drawing-hooka  wliose  exercises  had  merely  to  servile  copying. 

This  last  is  significant  as  shewing  that  copying  is  fully  recognised  as  worse  than  valueless  as  a 
means  of  teaching  drawing ;  at  least  this  is  revealed  in  the  discussions. 

13.  Detailed  Programme  of  French  Primary  ScJiool. — In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  French  teaching, 
not  to-day,  but  as  far  back  as  twelve  years  ago,  the  following  outline,  translated  from  the  programmes  of 
the  Lille  primary  schools,  is  given  ;  it  is  dated  1883.     (The  edition  used  is  1891.*) : — 

TEACHING  OF  DRAWING,  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  OF  LILLE. 

LowsE  Divisiow. 

October,— Points  symmetriodly  plaoed.    DmWins  itraight  line.    Drawing  maltiples  of  given  line.    Parallel  lines  in  aU 

poBitiont.      Convergent  and  divergent  lines.       Division  into  12,  4,   8,   &o.,  parts.      Ornaments  by  means  of 

symmetrioaUy •arranged  straight  lines,  kc, 
November, — Angles,      Perpendicular  oblique  and  oblique  parallel  lines  in  all  positions.      Right,  acute,  obtuse  angles, 

Internal  or  external  triangles,  with  sides  perpendicular  or  parallel.     Ornaments  compoMd  of  parallel  lines,  letters. 

Drawing  mason's  square,  school  square.     Ribands,  and  figured  materials. 

December. 


^  Op.  eit,  p.  lOd.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  French  oflScialism  is  not  incapable  of  expressions  of  kindly  interest  in 
children.    The  phrase  of  the  text  is : — '*  Des  crayons  de  couleur  son  liberalement  mis  t^  la  disposition  dee  chers  petits.' 
'  Organisation  p^dagogiquc  des  (kx>leB  primaires.     Lille,  19  U. 
«  Pp.  106-109. 
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Decembet'.'^^Triangle.    Base,  height,  various  kinds,  square  aud  rectangle,  division  into  parts.     Orwiment,    Sketches  of 

rakes,  benches,  tables,  simple  chairs,  letters. 
/anuary, — Lozenge  and  its  subdivisions.     Parallelogram  and  trapezium.      Flagging,   and  bordering    by  squares  and 

rectangles.  OmaTnent.  Knife,  hammer,  plane,  joiner's  bench,  scales,  bays  oi  doors,  windovrs,  etc. 
February. — Squares  in  diagonaL  Varied  applications.  Ornament.  Glasses,  pans,  coffee-pots,  grillers,  etc. 
March. — Dentils  and  denticles,  simple,  rectangular,  points,  etc.,  etc.     Ornanitnts,     Various  applications,  woodev  gate, 

etc.,  etc. 
April. — Drawing  an  arc,  then  a  circumference  by  points.     Divisions  into  2,  4,  8,  3,  6  parts.     Radius,  chord,  versed  sine, 

secant,  tangent.     Ornaments.     Simple  forms  from  curves,  letters,  numbers. 
May. — Inscribing  square,  triangle,  hexagons,  etc.,  in  circle,  stellar  polygons,  roses.     Ornament.     Borders,  pavementsi 

etc.,  forms  irom  curved  lines. 
June. — Various  drawings  in  two  or  three  tints  by  means  of  haohures.    Simple  leaves  and  fruits. 
July  and  Auf/ust. — Recapitulation,  with  exercises  covering  the  whole  course. 

Middle  Divisioy. 

October. — Drawing  lines,   multiplication  of  them,  adding  a  fraction,   measurement  of  lines  drawn  ;  division  of  them. 

OmaTnents.    Simple  forms  by  circles  and  circular  arcs. 
November. — Angles   and    triangles   of    various    kinds,    and    their    construction.      Marquetry  by   means  of  triangles. 

Imbrications  by  means  of  combined  circular  arcs. 
December. — Squares,  rectangles,  lozooges,  trapeziums.     Marquetries  derived  therefrom.     Interlaced  curx'es  for  borders, 

ornaments,  marquetries. 
January. — Circle,  chord,  versed  sine,  secant  tangent.     Regular  and  stellar  polygons.     Applications  to  marquotry. 
February, — Lines  joined  by  arcs.     Stems,  leaves,  flowers,     (reometral  representation  of  geometrical  solids,  and  of  any 

simple  objects.     Roses.     Gratings. 
,M(itrch. — Notions  of  free  perspective,    rerspcctive  drawing  of  geometrical  solids.      Very  simple  examples,  as  crosses, 

steps,  etc. 
April, — Principal  mouldings.     Perspective  drawing  of  common  objects. 

May. — Application  of  shadows  to  geometrical  solids,  and  to  common  objects  drawn  in  perspective. 
«/ii)ie. — Common  objects  with  shadows. 
July  and  August. — Preliminary  studies  of  animals  ;  various  ornaments. 

Higher  Division. 

OcUiber. — Drawing  lines  in  all  positions  ;  testing  scale  and  square  ;  division  into  equal  parts  ;  drawing  perpendiculars  with 

square  ;  geometrical  constnictions  for  perpendiculars  and  parallels.     Anylen.     Addition  and  sul>straction  of  angles 

and  divisions  of  angles.     Fillet,  plate-band,  chamfer,  mitre,  girth,  etc.     Borders,  etc.,  derived  from  geometrical 

curves. 
November. — Division  of  circle,  construction  of  protractor  ;  construction  of  triangles  with  different  data  ;  special  case  of 

right-angled  triangles,  similar  triangles,  etc.     Varied  designs  of  pavements,  etc.,  engine-turned,  frets,  parquetries, 

straight  or  oblique.     Geometrical  solids,  groups. 
December, — S<|uare,  rectangle,  parallelogram,    lozenge,    division,    diagonals,  etc.      Trapezium.      Various  pavements  and 

borders,  with  two  or  three  tints  by  haohures  or  colour  washings.     Furniture,  tables,  boxes,  cupboards,  bookcases, 

class-room  furniture. 
.January. — Circle,  chord,  versed  sine.     Centre  of  arc  of  circle.     Circle  through  3  points.     Concentric,  intersecting  and 

tangent  circles.     Drawing  tangents.     Joining  parallel  and  convergent  lines.     Quarter-round,   cavetto,   arch, 

baguette,  torus,  etc.     Mouldings  with  ovolos,  etc. 
Fdfruary. — Proportional  lines.     Proportional  division  of  a  line,  and  division  of  lines.     Construction  of  scales,  scale  of 

tenths.      Elevation  and  sections  and  geometral  representation  of  simple  surfaces.      Bays  of  doors,  windows. 

chimney,  table,  cupboard,  bookcase,  etc. 
March, — Recapitulation  of  principal  exercises  during  the  **  Semester."    Sketches  of  plans,  etc.,  of  the  school-room,  school, 

and  its  various  building?.     Plan,  profile,  ami  sections  of  the  furniture  of  the  school-room. 
April. — Regular  polygons,  inscribed  within  and  described  about  a  circle.     Stellar  polygons.     Square  equal  to  given  triangle 

and  rectangle.     Groups  of  regular  polygons  to  cover  a  surface  ;  various  arrangements  ;  roses. 
M€tiy. — Drawing  of  mouldings  having  curves  with  two  centres,  ogees,  basket-handle  curve,  oval,  ogive,  spiral.     Combination 

of  these  curves,  in  ornaments. 
June. — Various  drawings  of  ellipse.     Volutes.     Drawing  with  hand  and  compass.     Various  leaves.     Ornamental  flowers. 

Sketches  of  insects  ana  animals. 
July  and  August. — Elementary  ideas  as  to  the  various  orders  of  architecture.     Study  of  animals.     Drawing  of  the  humaa 

head  ;  its  parts,  its  proportions.     Various  drawings  from  reliefs. 

In  the  above  outline  of  the  programme  of  the  teaching  in  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
done  each  month,  though  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year,  is  to  some 
extent  a  recapitulation.  The  course  is  orientated  toward  architectural  and  engineering  drawing,  and 
hence  is  pra^ctical  in  its  tendency.  The  purely  artistic  elements  are,  however,  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
the  whole  system  is  educative  in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  mere 
copying  from  drawing-books.     The  above  criticism  may  also  be  made  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

14.  Drawing  in  the  Ehment<iry  Schools  of  Germany. — In  Germany,  Professor  0.  Gotze,  in  1897^ 
urged  that  drawing  can  be  made  almost  play,  but  a  kind  of  play  from  which  the  child  derives  not  only 
pleasure  but  also  the  power  of  accurate  observation.  This  was  held  to  be  of  primary^  while  technical  skill 
was  of  secondary  importance.  Hence  he  argued  that  the  methodology  of  drawing  should  be  based  upon 
careful  observation  and  reproduction  of  objects. 

Geometrical  and  ornamental  forms  had  been  drawn  for  years  past,  yet  the  pupil  rarely  could 
reproduce  natural  objects  until  the  end  of  his  career,  and  sometimes  not  even  then. 

And  he  argued  that  childi-en  should  begin  with  it,  but  geometry  should  not  be  too  early  associated, 
since  he  alleged  their  joint  study  imperilled  the  aesthetic  sense.  K.  Lange  also  recognised  that  the 
geometrical  side  tends  to  repress  the  artistic,  and  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  reference 
to  geometrical  forms  in  the  lower  classes. 

Wliile  it  is  true  that  the  geometrical  side  can  be  so  treated  as  to  repress  the  artistic,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  this  is  a  true  dictum. 

The  programe  in  drawing  of  the  Folkschools  of  Dresden  is  given  in  Chapter  VI,  Section  21,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made  for  details.  In  brief,  it  is  that  the  drawing  lessons  include  both  freehand 
and  geometrical  drawing.  The  self-reliance  of  the  children  is  cultivated.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  both 
educative  and  practical,  drawing  from  dictation,  from  memory,  nnd  from  nature  is  practised.  The 
theory  of  colour,  harmony  of  colour,  the  mixing,  shading,  application  of  colour,  are  taught ;  the  principal 
laws  of  perspective  are  learnt.  Plaster  models,  and  real  objects  are  used,  mere  copying  from  drawings  is 
not  regarded  as  learning  drawing.  Difficult  curves  are  drawn.  Th<^  subject  is  undoubtedly  well  learnt 
and  ably  taught  by  the  avei-age  teacher  of  the  Germs^i;  89IJQQI,  trained  under  existing  coi)(Utioo& 

The 
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The  weight  attached  to  drawing  in  Germany  is  high,  "  Das  Zeichnen,  *  says  Herr  Direktor  Seyfert, 
"  recht  aufgefasst,  erscheint  als  das  wichtigste  der  Formfacher  neben  der  Sprache."^  (Next  to  language, 
drawing  rightly  comprehended,  appears  as  the  weightiest  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  dealing  with  form.) 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  drawing  of  real  objects,  drawing  from  memory  (aus  der  Erinneining),  and 
recognises  not  only  the  practical,  but  also  the  opsthetic  advantages  of  drawing  properly  learnt. 

15.  Dra^oing  in  the  Primary  Schools  nj  Xorwaj/  and  Sweden, — According  to  the  programme  of  the 
Eolkschools  of  Kristiania^  the  instruction  in  drawing  (Tegneundervisning)  aims  at — 

(1)  Cultivating  the  pupils  eye  to  tho  greatest  passible  independence  in  the  observation  and  interpretation 

of  form. 

(2)  Conferring  on  the  pupiFs  hand  the  greatest  possible  readiness  as  far  as  expressing  the  forms  which 

arc  represented  in  his  drawing  of  actual  objects. 

The  work  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Folkschool,  viz.,  the  2nd  division  (4th  and 
5th  classes;,  and  3rd  division  (6th  and  7th  classes)  each  class  having  two  hours  weekly. 

In  the  4th  class,  linear  drawing  is  practised,  including  polygons  up  to  the  octagon,  explanation  and 
execution  by  geometrical  construction  ^r«^,  and  then  freehand  afterwards,  contrary  to  tho  Belgian  method 
(forklares  og  ind<^vcs  f</>rst  ved  geometrisk  konstruktion,  derniest  paa  frihaand). 

In  the  5th  class,  circles,  ellipses,  and  spirals,  and  curves  generally  are  treated,  and  figures 
introducing  combinations  of  any  of  these. 

In  the  6th  class  the  drawing  is  more  advanced,  Indian  ink  (tusch)  being  used,  and  shading  being 
attended  to. 

In  the  7th  class,  perspective  drawing  is  learnt,  objects  like  the  cube,  prism,  and  pyramid  being  first 
drawn,  their  bodies  with  curved  lines,  groups  of  objects,  and  then  such  objects  as  a  table  (bord),  chair 
(stol),  steps  (trappe),  etc. 

The  scheme  of  teaching  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

In  Sweden  the  course  in  the  Real-school  extends  over  the  six  classes,  lessons  in  projective  drawing 
coming  as  early  as  the  third  year.     The  course  includes  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.' 

Drawing  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  connected  with  the  Manual  Work.  It  has  the  excellence  which 
belongs  to  many  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  drawing  seen  was  of  a  high  character,  and  the 
professional  higher  artistic  drawing,  excellent. 

16.  Drawing  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Sxmtzerland. — In  many  of  the  infant-schools  of  Switzerland, 
dmwing  is  executed  upon  dotted  or  square  slates  or  paper — a  method  which  is  antagonised  to  the  Belgian 
view.  Commencing  with  the  Froebelian  material,  children  place  the  cubes,  sticks,  etc.,  in  various  positions, 
and  then  make  drawings  of  them.  Straight-lined  ornaments  obtained  by  paper-folding,  etc.,  are  also  used 
to  develope  ornamental  arrangements.  Geometrical  drawing,  the  drawing  of  flat  objects  or  objects  of  slight 
relief,  composition  and  drawing  fi-om  memory  are  employed  in  the  higher  classes.  The  lower  division  of 
the  primary  school  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  without  indication  of  the 
third  dimension ;  the  higher  division  embraces  also  perspective  drawing.  The  various  cantons  shew 
individual  features  in  I'egaid  to  the  method  of  teaching. 

In  the  programme  of  the  Geneva  infant-schools  the  children  of  3-5  years  of  age  are  prepared  for 
drawing  lessons  by  using  the  Froebelian  material.  In  the  period  5-7  years,  they  continue  their  preparatory 
exercises  by  means  of  cubes,  squares,  sticks  ;  they  draw  the  lines  produced  by  folding,  and  the  ornamental 
forms  that  can  be  produced  by  combinations  of  straight  lines.  And  they  are  prepared  for  curve  drawing. 
They  are  called  upon  to  make  little  compositions  of  their  own. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  lessons  in  drawing  and  geometry  are  to  some  extent  fused.  The 
following  is  the  programme  : — 

lit  Year  (7-8)  (six  half -hour  lessons  per  week).— Stud  v,  by  means  of  objects,  of  the  fundamental  abstract  ideas  used  in 
drawing.  Point.  Horizontal  line.  Vertical  line.  Parallel  lines.  The  simplest  coometrical  figures.  Drawing 
of  common  objects  without  indication  of  the  relief.  Drawing  of  leaves  by  oppositely  joining  the  principal  points 
determining  their  character.     Simple  decorative  sketches  {inoti/M).     Exercises  from  memory.     Compositions. 

2nd  Year  (8-9)  (six  half -hour  lessons  per  week).— Review  of  the  area  covered  in  tho  preceding  year  by  means  of  an  object 
that  permits  the  master  to  present  new  ideas,  in  particular  that  of  angles.  Axis  of  symmetry  explained  by 
letters.  Application  of  these  new  ideas  to  the  drawing  of  leaves.  Ornamentation  of  simple  objects.  (In  theae 
exercises  the  pupils  have  to  fill  in  the  surfaces  by  hachures.)     Exercises  from  memory.     Composition. 

Zrd  Year  (9-10)  (four  hours  per  week). — Representation  of  simple  objects  without  indicating  the  depth.  The  simple  forms 
are  easily  recalled  from  combinations  of  triangles  and  rectangles.  Application  to  architectural  forms  (fa9ade8  of 
buildings).  Exercises  in  ornamentation.  Drawing  of  leaves,  compound  leaves.  Exercises  from  memory. 
Composition.     Attempts  to  draw  with  the  pen. 

Ath  yfor  (10-11)  (three  hours  per  week).— Plan  of  the  room.  Use  of  scale  of  reduction.  Vertical  and  oblique  plans. 
Reconstruction  of  some  simple  bodies  through  combining  a  certain  number  of  sections.  First  attempts  at  dravring 
in  three  dimensions.     Exercises  from  memory.    Composition. 

&th  Year  (ll-l*?).  (Girls,  two  hours  ;  boys,  throe  hours.)— Bodies  of  rotation,  their  characters  explained  by  plain  aections  ; 
their  construction  from  sketches  of  a  side  view  of  the  objects.  Drawing  of  objects  in  free  perspective.  Ezercisea 
from  memory.     Composition. 

Qth  Year  (12-1.3).  ((^irls,  two  hours;  boys,  three  hours.)— Drawing  of  solids  and  objects  from  sections  and  side  elevatiops. 
Development  of  their  surfaces.  Ornamentation  of  these  surfaces.  Drawing  of  ornaments  from  models  with 
indications  of  the  whole  which  they  decorate.  Notions  of  normal  perspective.  Exercises  from  memory* 
Composition. 

The  programme  in  tho  Canton  of  Vand  is  very  similar.  It  is  given  in  Chap.  V,  but  is  reproduced 
here  for  convenience — 

Ith  Class,    (Children  7  to  8)  (six  lessons  a  w^cek  of  twenty  minutes  each).— Models  shewn  the  pupils  and  drawn  by  the 

mistress  on  the  blackboards. 
}st  ScmeMttr  — Pupils  draw  on  slate  ;  the  t  ial  so  made  as  not  to  weary  the  hand.    Elementary  exercises  leading  the  pupils 

gradually  to  tho  drawing  of  siiriplu  objects  seen  in  the  classes,  in  the  town  or  in  nature. 

2nd 

— ^^  '  ■  - 

'  Schulpraxis.     Leipzig,  1900,  p.  J  5.3. 

«  Skoleplan  for  Kristiania  folkeskcler,  1900,  pp.  19-21. 

^  BetankikV.d^  afgifvet  den  8  Dec.  i9C2  af.     .     .     de  allmaDoa  laroverken,  etc.     Stockholm,  1901^ 
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2nd  Semetfttr.— Collective  drawing  with  pencil,  the  hand  being  absohitely  free — that  is  to  Bay,  without  either  rule  or 
Blip  of  paper.  Study  and  methodical  drawing  of  straight  lines,  viz.,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique  :  division  of  these 
lines  into  2,  4,  8  equal  parts.  Various  applications  of  the  drawing  of  simple  objects  that  have  been  previously 
analysed  in  so  far  as  is  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Elementary  study  by  means  of  folding  of  the  following 
ffeometrical  figures  : — Square,  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  symmetrical  trapezium,  axis  and  diagonals.  Methodical 
drawing  of  these  lines.  Application  of  the  studied  lines  and  surfaces  to  several  very  elementary  exercises  in 
decoration.  The  most  simple  decorative  elements,  points,  lines,  crosses,  small  circles,  right-angles ;  manner  of 
grouping  them  (repetition  and  lateration).  Drawing,  in  elevation  only,  of  simple  objects  atfording  applications  of 
the  acquired  notions.  Exercises  of  dictated  drawing  and  of  drawing  from  memory,  using  the  slate  only.  Exercises 
in  estimation  by  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  sticks  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50  centimetres. 

Qth  Class. — Revision  and  completion  of  the  ideas  studied  during  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year.  Division  of  lines 
into  2,  4,  8,  16  equal  parts.  Studies  by  means  of  folding,  square,  and  right-angle ;  rectangle  of  i,  i»  jt ;  various 
positions  of  rectangle,  lozenge,  (rhombus),  isosceles  and  right-angled  triangle,  the  scjuare  and  its  use,  symmetrical 
trapezium  and  right-angled  trapezium.  Drawing,  in  elevation  only,  of  simple  objects  affording  applications  of  the 
ideas  studied.  Elementary  decorative  moOfs.  Exercises  upon  the  state,  of  dictated  drawing  and  of  drawing 
from  memory.     Exercises  of  evaluating,  in  decimetres,  exact  lengths  equal  to  or  less  than  1  metre. 

lUh  Clasft. — Drawings  larger  than  those  which  have  been  executed  in  the  lower  class.  Models  from  nature,  and  constructive 
drawing  on  the  blackboard.  Review,  with  extension  of  the  ideas  studied  in  the  lower  class.  Verticals  and 
plummet  lines.  Horizontals  and  the  level  of  still  water.  Parallel  lines,  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Study 
of  angles  by  means  of  some  object  (cf/.,  bent  rule,  more  or  less  opened  book,  etc.).  Right-angle,  square,  acute,  and 
obtuse  angles.  Revision  and  completion,  by  means  of  folding  and  cutting  out,  of  the  study  of  the  simplest 
geometrical  rectilinear  figures,  square,  square  angle,  relation  of  surface  for  rectangles  of  various  proportions,  i,  i, 
etc.  Development  of  the  cube  and  of  the  parallelepiped  ;  construction  from  paper  or  thin  cardboard.  Lozenge 
inscribed  in  a  rectangle,  ratio  of  their  surface.  Isosceles  triangle,  ^  of  a  square,  or  \  of  rectangle.  Parallelogram 
traced  by  means  of  a  rectangle.  Trapeziums  traced  in  a  square  and  in  a  rectangle.  Division  of  lines  into  2,  4,  8, 
16,  3,  6,  12  equal  parts.  Application  of  these  geometrical  ideas  to  drawing  in  elevation  of  various  objects  ; 
locksmith  designs,  mosaic,  parc^uetry,  joinery,  and  simple  decoration.  Shields  of  simple  form,  conventional 
hachures,  denoting  blue,  red,  and  green.  Design  from  memory  upon  the  slate  or  in  an  album.  Exercises  in 
evaluation  by  the  help  of  sticks  of  which  the  lengths  are  5,  10,  15,  85,  95,  1(K)  centimetres. 

4th  Class, — Models  from  nature  and  constructive  designs  on  the  blackboard.  Study  and  drawing  of  arcs,  and  of 
circumferences.  Pointed  and  semicircular  arch.  Locksmithing  and  decorative  designs.  Division  of  circumference 
of  circle  into  4,  8,  3,  6,  12,  5,  7  equal  parts.  Inscription  of  regular  polygons.  Stellar  polygons,  and  roses,  (rosacea) 
derived  from  flowers.  Division  of  lines  into  5,  10,  3,  9  equal  parts.  Application  : — Decorative  borders  composed 
of  these  new  elements.  Armorial  shield  : — Typical  elementary  forms,  varied  forms  approaching  the  modillion  ; 
conventional  haohures  indicating  blue  (azure),  red  (gules),  green  (vert),  black  (sable),  gold  (or),  and  silver  (argent). 
Federal  shield  (arms).     Vaudoise  shield. 

Dictaitd  Drawing. — Lines  of  construction,  frequently  dictated  by  a  pupil.  Drawing  from  memory  in  an  album,  kept 
specially  for  these  exercises.  Exercises  of  evaluating  lengths  of  from  1  centimetre  to  2  metres.  These  lengths 
ought  to  be  drawn  by  straight  lines  traced  on  the  blackboard,  by  a  cord,  by  the  size  of  an  object,  or,  better 
still,  by  a  rule  presented  successively  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  class. 

ML  Class. — Models,  constructive  designs  on  the  blackboard.  Study  and  freehand  drawing  of  regular  curves  other  than  the 
circle,  elliptic  curves.  The  egg,  oval  and  ovolo.  Variation  of  the  proportions  which  these  two  curves  may  exhibit. 
Application : — Drawing  of  simple  vases,  and  decorative  designs  in  which  the  ellipse  or  the  oval  enters  as  the 
dominant  form.  Curves  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Study  and  drawing  of  leaves  often  used  in 
ornamentation ;  flowers  drawn  in  elevation  and  in  vase  forms,  which  may  be  derived  from  these  studies ;  for 
example,  the  tulip,  tea-cup  ;  the  bell-flower  ;  bell,  chimney  for  lamp  or  gas-flame ;  the  lily,  bind-weed,  wine- 
glass, or  other  models  which  industry  can  furnish.  Similar  studies  made  with  fruits.  Decoration  of  the  vases. 
Spirals  and  volutes  drawn  freehand.  Applications  of  these  lines  to  ironwork  (boys),  to  embroidery  (girls). 
Models  in  relief,  and  first  ideas  upon  the  effects  of  light,  vertical  and  horizontal  shadows.  Drawing  from 
memory  upon  a  special  leaf  and  on  reduced  scale.     Exercises  in  evaluation,  upon  lines  or  objects  seen  in  the  class. 

Measuring. — Solution  of  a  problem  which  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sketch  shewing  the  surface  or  surfaces  constituting 
the  object  of  calculation. 

Freehand  Drawing 

2nd  Clwis.  ModeU. — Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions,  and  natural  models.  Constructive  design  on  the  black- 
board.  Drawings  as  large  as  possible.  Ancient  arms,  leaves,  flowers  and  flower-buds  treated  ornamentally,  and 
their  use  in  decoration.  Borders,  roses,  ornamental  designs  in  bas-relief.  Drawings  of  vases  belonging  to  various 
epochs.  Decorative  exercises  applied  to  these  forms.  First  notions  of  the  perspective  of  observation.  Prism 
with  square  base  ;  with  rectangular  base  ;  cylinder.  Drawing  of  various  ohjects  approximating  to  these  geometri- 
cal forms.     Frequent  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory. 

2nd  Class — continued  (Boys).  Geometrical  drawinj  with  pencil^  graduated  rule  and  square. — Notes  and  side-sketches  in  a 
copy-book  ruled  in  squares  with  lines  five  millimetres  apart.  Making  a  fair  copy  in  pencil,  to  a  determinate  scale, 
upon  the  leaves  of  25  by  34  centimetres.  Roman  letters  employed  in  geometrical  drawing  ;  small  letters, 
large,  and  medium.  Exercises  in  small  letters,  al[)habet  and  various  letters.  Utilising  the  squaring  of  the 
sketch-book.  Titles  in  large  Roman  letters  of  medium  breadth  ;  distance  to  be  observed  between  the  letters 
and  between  the  words.  Conventional  lines  employed  in  industrial  drawing.  Framing  and  titles.  Perpendicu- 
lars and  parallels  drawn  by  means  of  the  rule  and  souare.  Framing  and  titles.  Rectilinear  figures  drawn  to 
the  scale  of  1/10  and  1/100  (O'l  -0*01).  Properties  and  construction  of  triangles  and  of  quadrilaterals.  Develop- 
ment of  geometrical  solids  bounded  by  plane  surfaces.  The  square  and  right  angle ;  grating  in  forged  iron 
affording  application  of  these  two  figures  ;  sketch  of  the  object,  and  fair  copy  to  scale  of  3/10.  Title  in  large  and 
small  Roman  letters.  Same  exercise  with  large  mosaic  models.  Sketches  of  building- plots  and  fair  copy  to  a 
scale  of  IjlOO.  First  notions  upon  communal  plans  and  boundaries  ;  simple  sketches  having  relation  to  working 
in  iron,  woodwork,  and  dressed  stones.     Manner  of  disposing  the  various  sides  to  be  indicated. 

\st  Class  (Boys).  Large  sketches  draion  freehand.  Models. — Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions,  geometrical  solids  and 
various  objects.  Designs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ornaments  and  their  application.  Vases  belonging  to 
various  periods  in  the  history  of  art.  Rational  application  of  mouldings.  Attempts  at  decoration.  More  com- 
plete study  of  light-effects,  utilising  moreover  the  collections  of  models  of  Viollet-le-Duc. 

Ideas  oj  Perspectire.—Oeometncsl  drawing  and  perspective  drawing.  General  principles  resulting  from  observation  of 
seen  objects  whether  geometrical  or  perspective.  Principals  as  to  verticals  ;  their  direction  constant ;  apparent 
length  of  verticals  of  objects  seen  in  perspective.  Principles  as  to  horizontals  :  lengths  and  directions  of 
horizontals  in  models  seen  from  the  front ;  lengths  and  apparent  directions  of  horizontals  seen  in  perspective. 
Plan  from  front  (front  elevation  VaWcaw^.  Plan  and  line  o!  horizon  ;  its  use  in  the  determination  of  the  slopes  of 
parallel,  horizontal  lines  seen  in  perspective.  Distance  point.  Decrease  of  distance  upon  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
The  square  and  cube.  Cubes  cut  by  planes  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  its  base.  Prisms.  Circle  inscribed  in  a 
square  ;  cylinder ;  horizontal  circles  having  their  centre  upon  one  and  the  same  vertical.  Pyramids  and  cones. 
Perspective  sections  of  several  solids  by  planes  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  their  base.  Drawing  in  perspective, 
objects  approaching  in  form  to  geometrical  solids.  OeometriccU  draxcing  with  the  aid  of  a  50  centimetre-graduated 
rule  and  square  and  compass. 

1st  Class — continued. — Review  of  notions  studied  during  the  preceding  year.  Drawing  perpendiculars  and  parallels  by 
means  of  compass.  Division  of  straight  lines  and  of  angles  into  equal  parts.  Scales  of  reduction.  Regular 
polygons  constructed  by  means  of  the  compass.  Topographical  polygons.  Division  of  the  arch  into  equal  parts. 
Construction  by  means  of  the  compass  of  tne  oval  and  of  the  ellipse  (false).  Curves  called  basket-handle  (anse  do 
panier).     Agreement  of  straight  lines  and  curves  ;  spirals ;  mouldings.  \st 
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l9t  dasA  continwd.— Elementary  ideas  upon  Projection. — Necessity  of  drawins  from  projection.  Horizontal  plane,  verticil 
plane,  of  front  and  ground-line.  Horizontal  projection  or  plane,  v  ertical  projection  or  elevation.  Namerous 
exercises  upon  the  projection  of  points,  of  lines,  of  surfaces,  planes,  and  the  principal  geometrical  solids,  prisms, 
cylinders,  pyramids,  and  cones.  Section  sketches  (inked  over)  of  common  simple  objects,  of  locksmith's  work,  of 
joinery,  of  carpentry,  and  of  stone  structures.     Protiles  and  sections.     General  idea  of  conventional  tints. 

lat  Class  continued  (Girls). — Freehand  Drawing  — Models  in  relief  of  large  dimensions.  *' Motifs"  and  various  objects. 
**  Motifs''  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  leaves  ornamontally  designed.  Vases  belonging  to  varions 
periods  of  history  and  art.  General  study  of  mouldings,  furniture,  wainscots,  feet  of  vases  ;  of  tables,  of  lamps, 
etc.  General  principles  of  decoration.  Geometrical  elements.  Elements  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(leaves,  flowers,  Hower-buds,  fruits,  etc.)  Elements  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdpm  {[buttertiies,  di^agon-flies, 
bees,  "lady-birds,"  birds).  Decorative  borders  formed  from  these  elements.  Application  of  these  elementary 
notions  to  the  decorations  of  various  vases.  Lessons  upon  colours  and  tints.  Decoration,  style  on  style. 
Opposition  of  colour  and  harmonisation.  Indication  of  the  proper  means  for  reproducing  the  designs  upon 
material,  and  fixing  them.  Study  of  light-effects  by  using  the  principal  models  of  the  collection  of  ViolIet-le-Duc. 
Notions  of  perspective  of  observation.  Drawing  of  various  objects  from  Nature.  Groups  of  objects.  Geometrical 
DravHng — Elements  of  geometrical  drawing  by  means  of  the  graduated  rule  and  square  ;  application  to  drawing  in 
section.    Beduction  of  patterns. 

17.  Education  of  Smss  Primary  Teachers  in  -Drawing. — The  instruction  in  drawing  at  the 
Seminarium  at  KUsnacht  will  give  some  conception  of  the  Swiss  view  aa  to  what  constitutes  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  for  the  primary  teachers.  The  lessons  for  the  teachers  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz. : — 

(i)  Freehand  drawing  ;  and 
(ii)  Geometrical  drawing. 

In  the  former  the  aim  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  forms  to  be  found  in  Nature  and 
Art ;  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  development  of  drawing;  some  idea  of  the  graphical  representation  of 
objects,  introducing  the  effects  of  light  and  colour  ;  some  knowledge  of  the  various  styles  and  of  sdsthetics, 
and  some  preparation  for  the  future  exercise  of  the  teacher's  calling  in  regard  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

The  latter,  geometrical  drawing,  aims  at  skilful  and  accurate  work  with  drawing  instruments,  and 
it  affords  Exercise  in  the  technical  expression  of  geometrical  ideas. 

It  further  affords  some  basis  for  the  clearer  perceptions  of  space-relations  through  accurate 
drawing. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

I  ClaiK  (3  hours  per  week). — The  drawing  of  ornamental  forms  for  flat  surfaces,      (h)  Plant-drawing,  leaves,  branches, 

flowers,     (c)  Free  perspective  and  its  laws.     Drawing  of  objects  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,     {d)  Exercises  in 
colouring  and  shading,     {e)  Modelling. 

II  OhuM  (2  hours  per  week).— (a)  Plant-drawing.   Difficult  flowers  and  plants,  {h)  Plastic  ornament,   (c)  Free  perspectirei 

The  drawing  of  objects  with  curved  sunaces,  int-eriors,  stilMife.     {d)  Colour  and  shading  exercises. 
ni  Class  (2  hours  per  week). — (a)  Architectural  drawing.     Groups  of  houses,    {h)  Drawing  of  figures  and  animals,  hands, 

feet,  stuffed  animals,     (c)  Colouring  and  shading  exercises.    Theory  of  colours. 
IV  dabs  <2  hotirs). — (a)   Continuation  of  landscape  drawing,     {b)  figure  drawing— heads,  finally  the  complete  figure. 

(e)  Brief  sketdh  of  the  theory  of  style.    \d)  Methodical  hints  concerning  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

n  Chum    (1   hour  per  week). — Exercises  in  planimetrical  construction,   sketches  of  surveys  of  plots  of  ground,     (b) 
Construction  of  some  practically  importont  cur\'es. 

III  CliMs    (1   hour  per  week). — (a)  Stereometric  figures  in  oblique  parallel  projection,     (b)  Exercises  in  the  theory  of 

projection  applied  to  plans  and  elevations,     (c)  iSketching  of  some  simple  objects. 

IV  Class     (I  hour  per  week). — (a)  Exercises  in  construction  an«l  the  theor)'  of  projection,      (b)  Sketching  of  some  different 

parts  of  buildings  and  of  machines,     (c)  Dimensioned  drawings. 

From  the  above  it  will  bo  recognised  that  the  Swiss  teacher  has  been  taught  at  least  to  intelligently 
underBtand  drawing,  and,  both  as  school-pupil  and  as  student  of  teaching,  he  has  had  practice,  not  in 
copying  drawings,  but  in  drawing  itself;  and  having  studied  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective  in  both 
capacities  he  has  had  considerable  practice. 

18.  Drawing  in  other  parts  of  Europe, — In  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Holland,  and  Russia, 
examples  of  drawing  were  also  seen ;  in  many  cases  these  were  remarkably  good.  The  satisfactory 
influence  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  school  can  be  readily  recognised  in  the  technical  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  art-productions  of  the  various  countries.  The  more  professional  branches  of  drawing  seen  in 
the. technical  schools  were  uniformly  well  executed  ;  and  the  artistic  drawing  often  of  surprising  excellence. 
In  Italy  in  particular  this  was  specially  noted.  In  Russia,  there  is  considerable  o'tiginality  of  form,  and 
from  a  technical  point  of  view  the  work  there  was  also  excellent.  One  could  not  fail,  in  comparing  the 
average  work  in  our  own  schools,  colleges,  and  in  the  University,  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  in 
quality. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  the  methods  of  teaching  :  they  can  be  summed  up 
very  simply.  All  countries  have  a  very  similar  metliodology,  and  all  believe  in  properly  qualifying  the 
teacher.  Further,  all  believe  that  teaching  to  copy  sketches,  etc.,  is  not  teaching  drawing^  and  that  as  an 
educative  process  mere  copying  is  of  very  inferior  value. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  judgment  concerning  skill  in  drawing  is  not  to  be  based,  as  it  often 
is,  upon  the  ability  of  children  to  copy  some  lithograph  of  a  landscape,  or  reproduce  a  drawn  figure  in 
Bome  ** graduated  series  of  drawing  lessons*'  for,  to  use  the  Belgian  phrase,  this  is  tnerely  skill  in 
imitating  an  imitation  {pp.  cit.,  p.  4,  en  de  laak  van  den  leerling  bestaat  in  het  nabootfien  van  eene 
nabotsing). 

19.  Modelling, — Among  the  methods  of  developing  the  form-sense  and  form-memory  may  be 
mentioned  the  modelling  of  plastic  materials,  clay,  plasticine,  etc.  This  is  becoming  a  feature  of  teaching 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  Commissioners'  visit  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  primary  teachers 
were  seen  spending  their  vacation  at  the  Ecole  Normnle.,  learning,  among  other  things,  modelling.  The 
teaching  of  modelling  has  already  been  introduced  into  Australia,  with  apparently  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  question  of  introducing  modelling  as  part  of  the  regular  programme  of  the  primary  school  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  second  International  Congress  to  be  held  at  Berne  next  year  (1904),  and 

anything 
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anything  more  than  experimental  introduction  might  well  be  postponed  until  this  has  taken  place.  The 
opinion  of  a  congress  of  nations  whose  oducaiional  systems  are  so  superior  to  our  own,  cannot  fail  to 
have  weight  in  reaching  a  wise  decision,  for  *' I'obligation  d*unification  de  I'enseignement  general"^  is 
undoubtedly  appreciated  in  Europe. 

The  most  extraordinary  example  of  modelling  seen  by  the  Commissioners  was  that  executed  by  a 
young  boy  attending  an  evening  school  in  Turin.  Accidentally  locked  in  the  school-room  for  the  night, 
he  utilised  his  time  in  modelling  an  elaborate  ornate  mantelpiece,  half  of  which  he  had  completed  by  the 
morning.  The  work  was  so  excellent  that  he  was  asked  to  finish  it,  when  he  received  a  present  of  a 
hundre4  lire  (£5)  as  an  expression  of  the  official  appreciation  of  his  work.  The  drawing  ol  q^it€lypu^g 
Dpjg  was  equally  remarkable  for  excellence. 

20.  Conclusions, — The  following  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  foregoing : — 

\.  Drawing  should  be  more  thoroughly  taught,  both  in  schools  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

2.  "Drawing  from  Nature,**  should  be  first  practised  and  should  be  freehand  at  the  commencementi 

80  as  to  stimulate  form-memory. 
8.  Colouring  should  be  early  introduced,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  colour-sense  and  colour-mempry. 
4.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing   should  also  be  taught,  collaterally  with  purely  srtistio 

drawing. 

6.  The  use  of  drawing  instruments  should  bo  learnt  in  the  primary  school. 

6.  The  drawing  lessons  should  be  intimately  associated  with  other  subjects,  especially  geometry, 

algebra,  and  manual  work  ;  and  should  also  bo  connected  with  other  science  subjects. 

7.  The  copying  of  drawings  should  be  abandoned  as  of  inferior  educative  value. 

8.  Modelling  may  be  included  in  the  drawing  lessons  and  commenced  in  the  kindergarten.     The 

report  of  the  2nd  International  Congress  on  tlio  teaching  of  drawing  should  be  obtained  and 
considered  before  the  question  of  its  general  introduction  is  definitely  settled. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Language  in  general. — In  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  languages,  it  became  evident  that,  intrinsically,  there  is  really  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  learning  to 
apeak  and  use  living  languages  correctly ;  and  as  the  so-called  dead  languages  may  in  a  sense  be  madf) 
living  by  speaking  them,  what  is  stated  in  regard  to  language  in  general  will  apply  to  Latin,  Greek,  or 
other  '*  dead  languages  **  equally  with  modern. 

2.  Beasonsfor  the  study  of  languages. — Languages  are  studied  chiefly  for  three  reasons — (a)  because 
of  th^ir  utility;  (Jb)  because  of  tiie  mental  discipline  they  afford  ;  and  (c)  because  of  their  classical  valye — 
that  is,  their  value  in  regard  to  literature.,  ancient  history,  mytholoj^^y,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  first  reason, 
both  Latin  and  Greek  hare,  it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  utility  to  thoso  who  afterward  take  up 
Bciisntific  work  in  any  form  whatever,  mainly  because  scientific  terminology  has  been  cast  in  the  classic 
mould.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  German  language,  the  tendency  to  abandon  the  yemaculi^r  and 
rciBort  to  the  Greek  and  Latm  languages  is  no  less  marked  than  in  English.  Latin,  in  particulari  tias 
f^te^t  va>lue  philologically,  not  only  to  students  of  the  allied  languages,  as  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  etc., 
it  faciiitates  the  study  even  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  Much,  however,  of  the  benefit  of  this  kind 
18  really  due  to  the  fact  that  any  language  awakens,  as  it  were,  the  philplogic  consciousness  ;  that  is  to 
»ay,  in  learning  any  language,  one  becomes  alive  to  and  acquainted  with  the  linguistic  facts  \i\xich.  forq^ 
tH^  h«|«i8  of  etymology  and  systematic  joA/Zo/oyy. 

In  regard  to  (^),  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  the  severe  analysis  of  the  structure  of  language, 
the  determination  of  the  thought  really  expressed  therein,  the  recasting  that  thought  in  another  language, 
afford  exercise  embodying  a  high  typo  of  mental  discipline ;  and  no  one  but  those  quite  unacquainted 
with  ancient  languages  will  lightly  reject  them  as  an  integral  element  in  a  curriculum  intended  to  call 
into  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  even  where  tneir  practical  employment  is  not  a  matter  of 
direct  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  needs  in  almost  all  other  directions  put  such  pressure 
upon  the  available  time,  that  mere  mental  gymnastic  is  outside  the  range  of  useful  pa^dngogy.  Studies 
that  are  practically  essential  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  the  di^eiplioe  of  the  mental  faculiies. 

In 

_^„^^        j_j^^,_ll,  ^MM     ■■■■■!»  -  -_-  ■■■■  ■■  I  ^ 

1  I«r  CoDgr^  International  do  Tenscignement  du  dcosin.      Kapport  gCn^ro},   p.    337.      (Thu  opligf^tion  u£    i'uv 
unification  of  general  instruction. ) 
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la  reviewing  the  reasonB  for  learning  languages,  one  discriminates  between  the  classic  and  modern. 
Bespecting  the  former,  it  may  bo  said  that  all  higher  secondary  education  has  till  recently  been  on  a 
linguistic  or,  rather,  on  a  classic  basis  ;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  view  that  theologian,  legist,  physician, 
scientist,  and  even  technologist,  must  alike  make  Latin  and  Greek  the  common  element  of  culture.  That 
position  has  now  been  everywhere  abandoned.  The  partial  substitution  of  modern  languages  is  a  feature 
m  many  countries,  while  in  some  the  complete  substitution  is  optional.  It  will  be  convenient,  perhaps, 
to  deal  first  with  modern  languages. 

3.  TJie  American  Committee  on  foreign  languages, — In  1896,  a  committee  of  twelve  professors  of 
languages  was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  upon  the  subject  of  preparatory  requirements  on 
Trench  and  Q-erman.  In  December,  1898,  two  years  afterwards,  they  presented  their  report.  The 
teaching  of  language  since  then  has  thrown  some  light  upon  their  work  and  opinions.  It  may  be  stated 
that  their  report  was  the  outcome  of  the  examination  of  several  hundred  expert  opinions  on  the  matter 
at  issue.  Their  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  linguistic  study  is  set  forth  so  excellently  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  quote  it  at  some  length.  In  the  following  passages  from  their  report  their  whole  point  of 
view,  also,  is  set  forth  with  some  degree  of  fulness.  Incidentally,  it  contains  references  to  what  may  be 
called  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  these  are  included  in  the  quotation.  The 
report  itself  will  be  found  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Education,'*  U.S.A.,  1897-8,  vol.  2, 
pp.  1391-1433. 

4.  American  opinion  as  to  value  of  modern  languages. — "  Aside  from  the  general  disciplinary  value 
common  to  all  linguistic  and  literary  studies,  the  study  of  French  and  Grerman  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  profitable  in  three  ways :  First,  as  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  France  and  Q-ermany  ; 
secondly,  as  a  preparation  for  intellectual  pursuits  that  require  the  ahility  to  read  French  and  German  for 
information ;  thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accomplishment  that  may  become  useful  in  business  and 
travel  (p.  1393). 

**  What  we  have  called  the  general  disciplinary  value  of  linguistic  and  literary  study  is  well  under- 
stood the  world  over,  and  has  long  been  recognised  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  every  civilised 
nation.  The  study  of  a  language  other  than  the  mother  tongue  requires  the  learner  to  compare  and 
discriminate,  thus  training  the  analytic  and  reflective  faculties.  The  effort  to  express  himself  in  the 
unfamiliar  idiom,  to  translate  from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  attentive  to  the  meaning  of  wovdi^^  gives  anew 
insight  into  the  possible  resources  of  expression,  and  cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  statement. 
Incidentally  the  memory  is  strengthened,  and  the  power  of  steady  application  developed.  In  time  such  study 
opens  the  gate  to  a  new  literature,  thus  liberalising  the  mind  and  giving  an  ampler  outlook  upon  life. 
Through  literature  the  student  is  made  a  partaker  in  the  intellectual  life  of  other  times  and  other  peoples. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  their  manners  and  customs,  their  ideals  and  institutions,  their  mistakes  and 
failures,  and  with  the  artistic  forms  in  which  the  national  genius  has  expressed  itself.  When  ho  loaves 
school  such  knowledge  not  only  enriches  his  personal  life,  but  makes  him  a  more  useful,  because  a  more 
intelligent,  member  of  society.  It  exerts  a  steadying,  sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him  with  standards 
based  upon  the  best  performance  of  the  race  everywhere.  For  us,  with  our  large  confidence  in  our  own  ways 
and  destiny,  there  is  special  need  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  familiarity  with  the  life,  literature,  and 
history  of  the  great  makers  of  European  civilisation  (pp.  1393-4). 

"  What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  relates  to  the  profit  of  linguistic  and  literary  study  in  general, 
a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  people.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  consider  the  relative  value  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages,  we  raise  a  moot  question 
over  which  there  has  been  endless  discussion.  ...  To  reach  a  sane  view  of  the  matter  it  is  necessary 
to  make  some  allowance  on  both  sides  for  the  partisanship  of  the  professional  teacher,  who  is  generally 
more  or  less  prone  to  overstate  the  importance  of  his  speciality.  Nor  should  we  allow  too  great  weight 
to  the  views  of  publicists,  men  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  who  treat  the  question  from  a  purely  personal  point 
of  view.  The  man  in  middle  life,  who  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  knowledge  is  most  useful 
to  him  in  his  own  work,  can  usually  look  back  upon  his  early  education  and  tell  a  tale  of  neglected 
opportunities  and  misapplied  energy.  Educational  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  many,  and  human 
tastes,  needs,  and  aptitudes  are  various.  For  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  select  a  course  of  study  long  before 
he  or  she  can  know  just  what  special  attainment  will  be  the  most  useful  in  after  life,  it  is  enough  to  be 
assured  that  the  discipline  and  culture  derived  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  will  certainly  prove  valuable  (p.  1394). 

•*The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  the  secondary  school  will 
always  provide  instruction  in  at  least  one  ancient  and  one  modern  language,  .  .  .  We  ask  for  the 
modem  languages  in  school  and  college  nothing  more  than  a  fair  chance  to  shew  what  they  are  worth. 
We  believe  that  they  are  worth,  when  properly  taught,  no  less  than  the  ancient  languages.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceded  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  more  *  difficult '  in  the  initial  stages.  But  diflSculty 
cannot  be  the  highest  test  of  educational  utility,  else  Latin  and  Greek  should  themselves  give  way  to 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  possible  in  an  ordinary  school  course  to  learn  to  read  French 
and  German  easily.  ,  ,  ,  In  the  case  of  the  ancient  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  welUunderstood 
and  oft'lamentedfact  that  the  great  majority,  even  of  college-graduates,  never  learn  to  read  Latin  and  Oreek 
with  ease.  Up  to  the  last  the  effort  is  more  or  less  painful.  After  leaving  college  theu  usually  drop  their 
Latin  and  Oreek,  and  in  a  short  time  they  cannot  read  at  all.  The  profit  of  the  study  thus  reduces,  for 
the  many,  to  its  purely  gymnastic  value.  That  value,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  is  very  great,  but  we 
would  urge  that  the  purely  gymnastic  value  of  the  modern  language  is,  potentially,  also  very  great.  The 
argument  of  '  difficulty  '  is  often  misused.  There  may  be  as  much  valuable  exercise  in  walking  5  miles 
up  a  gentle  slope  as  in  climbing  a  mile  up  a  sharp  acclivity. 

'^  Theflrst  and  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  must  be  looked  for,  then,  in  the' 
introduction  of  the  learner  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  two  great  peoples  who,  next  to  the  English  stock, 
have  made  the  most  important  contributions  to  European  civilization .  That  these  literatures  are  as  important, 
as  worthy  of  study,  as  full  of  instruction  for  the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are  those  earlier  literatures 
that  once  formed  the  great  staple  of  education,  is  a  proposition  that  we  do  not  think  necessary  to  argue, 
though  it  is  sometimes  denied,  in  toto,  by  zealous  advocates  of  classical  study.  For  the  peculiar 
intellectual  myopia  that  can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing  good  in  modern  literature  the  only  remedy  is 
the  classical  hellebore.  "  We 
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"  We  attach  pjreatest  importance,  then,  to  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture.  But  the  ability 
to  road  French  and  German  has  also  another  value  not  directly  connected  with  the  study  of  helleS'httres. 
In  nearly  all  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  is  to 
be  found  in  the  German  and  French  languages.  One  who  wishes  to  study  anything  thoroughly,  no  matter 
what,  finds  it  highly  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  able  to  read  these  languages  in  the 
pursuit  of  information. 

"  It  is  next  in  order  to  remark  briefly  upon  what  is  popularly  called  the  *  practical '  value  of  French 
and  German — that  is,  their  utility  as  a  means  of  intercourse.  The  practical  command  of  a  foreign 
language  has  a  potential  value  that  is  at  once  perceived  by  everyone  (p.  1395).'* 

6.  The  methods  of  learning  Language. — Several  ways  of  learning  languages  have  been  described  as 
follows : — 

(fl)  The  grammatical  or  classic  method. 

{h)  The  reading  or  empiric  method. 

(c)  The  natural  or  conversational  method. 

{d)  The  psychological  or  mental  visualising  method. 

{e)  The  phonetic  or  vocal  analysis  method. 

The  features  of  these  must  be  discussed  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  individual  schemes  of 
language-teaching  often  combine  several  of  the  methods,  for  they  are  in  no  sense  mutually  exclusive.  In 
a  country  like  this,  so  far  removed  from  Eurupe,  good  method  and  good  teaching  are  even  more  important 
than  in  America  and  England,  since  the  opportunity  of  sojourning  in  the  several  countries  where  the 
languages  are  spoken  is  practically  absent.  Even  the  slightest  attempt  to  analyse  the  method  of  speaking 
our  own  language  will  reveal  that  England,  America,  and  this  State  have  very  perceptible  differences  of 
accent.  The  attempt  at  acquiring  a  speaking  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  a  powerful  aid  in  keeping 
some  control  over  the  spontaneous  tendency  to  variation  of  accent,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  a  vocal 
direction  that  is  not  agreeable. 

6.  The  grammatical  or  classical  method. — Tfiis  method  may  bo  described  as  an  attempt  to  learn  a 
language  through  its  grammar.  Vocabulary,  paradigms,  rules,  exception,  examples  of  phrasing,  and  of 
composition  on  a  larger  scale,  are  brouijjht  into  requisition,  learnt  as  a  rule— with  great  heaviness — "by 
heart."  Disconnected  sentences  of  almost  negative  interest,  easy  at  first  but  progressing  in  diCBcuUy,  are 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  knowled.;e  of  the  langunge. 

Everywhere,  as  far  as  the  inquiry  of  the  Commission  revealed,  this  method  fails  to  create  a  living 
and  genuine  interest,  at  any  rate  with  the  majority  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it;  in  fact,  all 
commencement  with  grammar  seems  to  end  in  disgust.  The  method  is  credited  by  the  American 
Committee  with  the  following  merits,  viz.,  that  it  trains  the  mnemonic  faculty ;  that  it  affords  one  of  the 
best  possible  exercises  in  close  reasoning,  since  grammatical  analysis  and  synthesis,  while  less  mechanical 
and  more  varied  in  operation  than  elementary  mathematics,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  a«  a  means  of 
inculcating  the  habit  of  accurate  ratiocination.  They  urge  that,  in  reacting  against  the  hard  unattractive 
influence  of  the  schools  of  our  ancestors,  modern  paedagogical  fashion  has  gone  so  far  that  the  power  of 
conscious  acquisition  and  retention  is  hardly  exercised  at  all,  and  children  go  out  into  life  with  an  embryonic 
memory ;  or,  if  they  go  to  college,  the  teachers'  task  rivals  the  labour  of  the  Danaides.  They  admit  that 
the  grammatical  method  neglects  some  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign  language  study;  the 
broadening  of  the  mind  through  contact  with  the  life,  ideas,  and  forms  of  thought  and  expression  in 
different  climes  and  countries  ;  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  interest ;  that  the  day  of 
such  a  method  is  passed.  They,  however,  indicate  that  the  old-fashioned  method  had,  after  all,  its  good 
features.  In  practice  the  method  has  probably  been  always  more  or  less  associated  with  the  reading 
method,  to  which  reference  will  now  be  made. 

7.  The  reading  method. — The  reading  method  may  be  described  as  the  study  of  phrase  and  sentence 
from  the  very  beginning,  these  being  translated  at  sight  into  one's  own  language.  It  leads  ultimately  to 
ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  without  any  very  conscious  interposition  of  one's  own.  In  so  far  as 
grammar  and  composition  are  used  they  are  re2;ardei  as  merely  ancillary.  Accidence  and  syntax  arc 
either  learned  inductively,  or  a  text-book  is  used  concurrently  with  translation.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  enables  the  student  to  read  the  languajjes  studied  with  some  degree  of  facilitv  and 
ultimately  of  interest.  Systematic  attempt  by  the  pupil  to  render  what  ho  reads  into  his  own  tongue 
developes  his  command  of  vocabulary  therein  ;  it  brings  into  evidence  philological  relationships;  it 
cultivates  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  expression;  it  educates  the  linguistic  sense ;  it  gives  some  command 
of  etymology;  and  it  disciplines  the  judgment  in  the  matter  of  accuracy  and  chasteness  of  expression. 
It  is  certainly  less  tedious  than  the  grammatical  method,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  have  strong  interest 
only  for  pupils  with  linguistic  aptitude.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  the  more  lazy  pupil,  apt  to  demoralise,  by 
not  requiring  rigour  in  translation. 

8.  The  natural  or  conversational  method. — In  its  absolutely  pure  form,  this  is  supposed  to  reproduce 
the  method  of  one's  learning  his  mother  tongue.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  the  American  Commission  in 
the  following  terms : — 

**  At  the  opposite  psedagogical  pole  from  the  process  just  described  we  find  the  conversational  or 
"natural"  method.  This  educational  ** naturalism"  is  a  reaction  against  the  inflexible  systematism  of 
earlier  teachers;  we  should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be  somewhat  aggressive  and  somewhat  formless — more 
given  to  pulling  down  than  to  building  up.  It  is  a  principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan ;  and  its 
products  depend,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  school,  on  the  personality  of  the  instructor. 
Too  often  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  successful  course  of  unalloyed  conversation  are  a 
rapid  but  unintelligible  pronunciation,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  most 
discouraging  self  complacency.  Some  peculiarly  gifted  teachers  have  succeeded  in  combining  alertness 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  instructor 
has  resorted  to  devices  not  strictly  "  natural." 

"  What 
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"  What  is  the  genuiae  "  natural  method "  ?  In  its  extreme  form,  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
monologues  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  exchanges  of  question  and  answer  between  instructor  and 
pupil,  all  in  the  foreign  language ;  almost  the  only  evidence  of  system  is  the  arrangement,  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  easier  discourses  and  dialogues  at  the  beginning,  and  the  more  difficult  at  the  end.  A  gceat 
deal  of  pantomime  accompanies  the  talk.  With  the  aid  of  this  gesticulation,  by  attentive  listening,  and 
by  dint  of  much  repetition,  the  beginner  comes  to  associate  certain  acts  and  objects  with  certain  combioa- 

iions  of  sound,  and  finally  reaches  the  point  of  reproducing  the  foreign  words  or  phrases 

The  new-born  childj  after  various  unsuccessful  experiments,  reproduces  sounds  correctly^  because  it  has  no 
previous  habits  0/ speech  to  contend  with.  The  boy  or  man,  unless  he  is  phonetically  trained  or  esceptumaUy 
acute  of  hearing,  does  not  imitate  at  all.  He  merely  substitutes  for  the  several  strange  vowels  and  con- 
sonants the  English  sounds  which  the  foreign  ones  happen  to  suggest  to  him.  That  is  why  the  proni^nciation 
of  conversational  classes  is  generally  not  a  whit  better  ^  than  that  of  scholars  taught  after  thei  mofjs 
antiquated  fashion." 

"  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other  elements  of  speech-inflections,  syntax,  and  phraseology,  the 
purely  imitative  process  shews  itself  to  be  almost  equally  inadequate.  We  may  justly* urge,  furthermore, 
against  this  style  of  teaching,  that  it  provides  little  discipline  for  the  intelligence ;  that  it  affords  only 
the  poorest  kind  of  mnemonic  training  ;  that  it  favours  vagueness  of  thought  and  imprecision  of  expression ; 
and,  finally,  that  it  sacrifices  the  artistic  interest  of  language  study  to  a  so-called  *  practical*  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  certainly  does  awaken  enthusiasm  among  its  disciples,  and  it  stimulates  and  holds  the 
attention.*' 

The  comment  above  italicised,  not  in  the  original,  touches  the  radical  defect  of  the  method.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  admitted  that  the  *  summer  schools,*  etc.,  on  the  Continent,  for  conversational  practice, 
attain  excellent  results  in  the  case  at  least  of  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  or  who  supplement  the 
practice  by  reading  and  grammatical  study.  The  Commission,  while  admitting  that  the  fame  of  the 
method  had  forced  the  issue  with  many  schools  and  colleges,  believe  that  the  next  generation  will  regard 
the  "  naturalism  **  of  the  method  rather  as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  its  essence. 

It  is  obvious  that  though  each  one  of  these  methods  is  subject  to  much  adverse  criticism,  the  whole 
three  must  constitute  part  of  a  complete  scheme.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  psychological  and 
phonetic  elements  must  be  included.  The  former  is  somewhat  complex,  and  really  includes  more  than 
mental,  visualisation. 

9.  The  idea,  the.  common  term  in  two  languages. — In  one's  own  language,  thought,  the  written  words 
that  express  it,  and  their  sound,  are  as  between  each  and  all,  immediately  associated,  and  the  order  of 
learning  it  is  first  by  associating  sound  and  idea,  then  by  the  written-form  and  idea.  The  difficulty  of 
connection  between  thought  an  J  its  verbal  expression,  is  to  find  the  words,  phrases,  and  verbal  scheme, 
which  accurately  translate  it.  This  difficulty  has  been  acutely  felt  by  everyone  who  has  aimed  at 
precision  and  chasteness  of  speech,  even  in  his  mother-tongue.  One  learns  from  this  that,  even  as  regards 
mere  accuracy,  the  critical  faculty  within  us  discerns,  and  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  or  less  keenly 
appreciate,  the  difference  between  the  merely  approximate  and  the  rigorous  expression  of  thought.  Now 
it  is  this  appreciation  of  justness  as  regards  thought-expression,  which  indicates  perception  not  only  ot 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  but  also  of  what  may  be  called  its  ensemble-,  a  recognition  of  not  only  what  it 
denotes,  but  also  of  what  it  connotes.  Every  word  has,  through  its  origin,  through  its  sound,  through 
the  frequency  of  its  use,  through  the  ideas,  and  the  analogies  of  the  ideas,  with  which  it  is  associated,  and 
indeed  through,  as  it  were,  the  verbal  company  it  keeps,  a  sort  of  special  aura  or  atmosphere,  a  nuat^ce^  a 
tincture.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  great  familiarity  with  a  language  is  necessary,  before  these  subtler 
elements  are  felt  with  any  degree  of  clearness.  Knowledge  of  any  given  languavjo  implies  this  type  of 
perception  in  relation  to  the  verbal  forms  of  that  language.  Jt  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  order  to  properly 
translate  from  one  language  into  another,  there  must  be  a  commanding  knowledge  gf  both.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  truism  to  linguists  ;  and  the  grotesque  results  which  arise  upon  attempting  to  translate  an 
unfamiliar  w^ritten  language  into  one's  own,  and  the  still  more  grotesque  >vhcn  translating  one's  own  into 
an  unfamiliar  one,  arc  matters  of  the  most  common  observation.  It  is  only  when  the  translator  has 
complete  command  of  the  two  languages  that  he  is  able  efficiently  to  translate,  and  the  process,  as  is  well 
known,  is  as  follows: — "The  language  read  generates  more  or  loss  accurately  the  thought  which  it  was 
intended  to  convey,  or  of  which  it  is  the  verbal  crystallisation.  This  thought  becomes  in  the  translator's 
mind,  and  so  far  as  the  verbal  expression  only  is  concerned,  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  then  is  recrystallised 
directly  into  the  second  language  in  so  far  as  the  language  will  allow,  or  the  translator's  command  of  it  will 
permit.  No  one  who  has  ever  done  any  real  translation"  has  any  doubt  about  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  process  as  thus  described.  The  mental  element,  i.e.,  the  thought,  is  the  constant  element,  and  its 
expression  depends  objectively  upon  the  genius  of  the  language,  subjectively  on  the  translator's  knowledge 
of  it.  Very  little  consideration  is  requisite  to  create  a  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety,  as  a  scheme  of  language 
learning,  of  the  customary  method  of  translating  even  simple  expressions  from  one  language  into  another 
that  one  does  not  know,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  testimony  everywhere  is  that  languages 
learnt  in  that  way  are  not  really  in  the  command  of  the  learner,  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought.  And 
the  reason  is,  all  thinking  should  express  itself  instantly  and  spontaneously  in  the  language  one  desires 
to  employ. 

If  one  considers  for  a  moment  that  any  idea  whatsoever  is  susceptible  of  being  expressed  in  many 
ways  in  (say)  two  languages,  and  that,  although  one  or  more  expressions  in  each  may  be  equivalents,  it  is 
certain  that  the  whole  range  will  not  be^ ;  in  fact,  that  a  complete  system  of  inter-relation  and  parallelism 
does  not  exist  in  language,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  passing  from  thought  to  its  verbal  expression  in 
a  particular  language,  not  only  is  an  intermediary  language  au  unnecessary  intrusion,  involving  loss  of 
time,  but  it  is  also  an  intrusion  which  introduces  needless  difficulties.     Hence,  to  bo  accurately  as  well 

as 


*  **  Not  a  whit  l>etter  "  in  too  strong  a  statement. 

*  So-called  '  literal  translation '  may  be  wholly  ignored  in  this  argument. 


*  For  example,  suppoHe  phrane  a  in  one  language  is  in  every  seusc  translated  by  b  in  another,  and  that  a'  a"  a'"  fire 
approximate  equivalents  in  the  former  of  a,  and  6'  //'  h'"  are  approximate  equivalents  of  b  in  the  latter,  it  does  not  follow 
and  it  is  generally  untrue  that  a',  a",  or  a'"  is  equivalent  to  any  or  each  of  h',  h",  f/*' ;  in  fact,  in  languages,  things  that  are 
(approximately)  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  not  necessarily  (approximately)  equal  to  one  another. 
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as  readily  expressed,  thought  should  clothe  itself  at  once  in  any  desired  language,  viz.,  without  inter- 
mediary of  any  kind.  This  may  be  explained  by  recognising  that  tlie  idea  is  really  the  common  term 
between  the  two  languages.  In  the  grammatical  and  reading  methods  of  learning  languages,  particularly 
in  the  former,  the  idea,  as  such,  hardly  enters  into  the  consideration  at  all.  The  whole  scheme  of 
attempting  to  understand  the  new  language  is  essentially  etymologic.  This,  psychologically,  is  obviously 
quite  different  from  direct  passage  through  the  idea  represented  to  the  new  language.  In  the  one  case 
the  equivalence  of  words  is  uppermost  in  the  mind;  in  the  other,  unity  of  ideas.  All  this  mainly  applies 
to  the  written  forms  of  the  language  ;  the  difference  is  still  greater  when  one  comes  to  language  as 
spoken.  There  is  generally  no  real  connection  between  the  word,  the  vocable,  and  the  idea  in  any 
language,  and  in  a  foreign  one  these  elements  are  often  absolutely  without  the  co-ordination  that 
artificially  exists  in  one's  own.  Eurther,  to  speak  a  languajjc  it  is  necessary  also  to  co-ordinate  the  vocal 
organs,  so  that  their  reaction  is  unconsciously  responsive  to  the  idea.  And  to  converse  in  it,  the  hearing 
organs  must  also  unconsciously  analyse  the  sounds  heard  into,  not  so  much  words,  as  ideas.  One  need 
only  remember  how  difficult  it  is,  even  in  the  mother-tongue,  to  be  quite  sure  what  is  said,  when  there  Ib 
no  cue  and  the  voice  is  unfamiliar,  to  realise  how  great  a  part  the  ear  plays  in  the  conversational 
knowledge  of  a  language.     The  following  diagram,  in  which  the  heavy  lines  denote  the  nerve-paths 
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corordinated  by  practice  in  the  known  language,  and  the  light  ones  those  that  have  jet  to  be  inco- 
ordinated  in  relation  to  the  new  one,  will  shew  at  a  glance  the  complexity  of  the  associational  develop- 
ment involved.  The  scheme  of  association  and  co-ordination  among  the  nerve-paths  will  be  evident  on 
atudyiog  the  diagram,  as  also  the  fundamental  difference  between  learning  from  *' vocables"  and  learning 
from  "  words." 

In  the  diagram  the  word  "  vocable  "  is  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  a  word ;  and  "  word,"  its 
written  form. 

10.  Thp.  piychological  method. — In  strictness,  the  term  "  psychological  method  "  ought  to  include  a 
much  wider  field  than  what  is  known  thereunder.  The  best  representative  of  the  method  is  the  Gouin. 
The  conception,  of  course,  existed  long;  ago  ;  but  it  was  Gouin  who  crystallised  it  into  a  system,  published 
in  1880,  in  Paris  under  the  title  "  L'Art  d'enseigner  et  d'ctudier  les  langues.*'  In  the  bringing  of  this 
method  into  general  notice  Hot  is  took  a  considerable  share,  his  *•  psychological  method  '*  being  illustrated 
•  in  a  volume — '*  Facts  of  Life  " — published  in  New  York,  in  1806,  by  Betis  and  Swan.  The  foundation 
of  the  method  is  the  association  of  ideas  and  images,  and  the  whole  aiai  is  lo  connect  the  words  and  their 
sounds  with  things  and  actions  in  a  systematic  way.  The  real  vocabulary  of  a  language,  that  is  not 
merely  its  words,  but  its  words  in  their  idiomatic  relationships  are  divided  into  groups  of  p.hrases,  each 
intimately  connected  with  a  special  subject — a  group  forming  a  lesson.  The  groups,  all  treating  of  a 
general  topic,  make  a  chapter  and  several  chapters  a  scries.  These  series  were  designed  to  give,  on  the 
completion  of  the  whole,  a  real  "  mastery  *'  of  the  language — i.^.,  a  complete  idiomatic  knowledge  of  it. 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  mastery  is  of  a  very  limited  character.  Each  lesson  is  first  taken  orally; 
then  reviewed  with  the  book.  On  the  reception  of  a  new  word,  the  pupil  is  to  close  his  eyes  and  create 
for  himself  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  action  indicated.  If  tliis  be  done  with  real  con- 
*centration,  an  indissoluble  association  is  said  to  be  established.  Pictures,  real  objects,  gesticulation, 
pantomime,  anything  that  helps  to  create  vivid  impression,  are  freely  employed.  The  system  habituates 
the  memory  to  good  associational  practice — it  seems  to  attract ;  it  retains  the  attention  well ;  it  gives 
command  of  an  excellent  vocabulary  of  a  general  kind.* 

Its  defect  is  that  the  phonetic  elements  are  not  sufficiently  well  attended  to,  the  master  doing  a  large 
jpart  of  the  talking  ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  corrective  for  mishearing  and  consequent  mispronunciation 
X)n  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

U.  The  Berlitz  Method  of  learning  languages. — At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  there  was  a 
special  pavilion  at  the  Trocadero,  where,  for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  public  lessons  in  English  were  given 
to  a  dozen  pupils  of  the  communal  school  of  the  rue  Ilamelin.  The  jury,  judging  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  commended  the  method  very  appreciatively,  and  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

The  first  Berlitz  school  was  founded  in  1878,  at  Providence,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
its  head  quarters  are  now  at  New  York.  There  are  schools  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
the  method  is  evidently,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  one  as  far  as  teaching  to  speak  is  concerned,  testimonies 
being  favourable  wherever  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Commissioners.  The  school  at  Paris  was  created  in 
1889,  and  now  employs  thirty-five  professors  of  different  nationalities,  each  teaching  in  his  native  tongue. 
It  alone  had  in  1899  no  less  than  1,200  pupils.  Actually,  there  are  about  108  schools,  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  director  being  a  Frenchman.     The  Berlitz  method  may,  perhaps,  be  best  ex]>lained  from  its 

own 


*  In  Die  ncueren  Sprachcn  III,  1  to  6,  R.  Kron  discuBsea  the  practical  results.     See  also  Die  Methode  Gouin,  oder 
das  Serien-system  iu  Theorie  und  Praxis,  Marburg,  1896  ;  also  by  V.  Knorr,  ibid  III,  8  and  V,  9 ;  and  Traugott,  ibid  VI,  6. 
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own  statement  submitted  to  the  International  Jury,  which  is  here  freely  translated  : — *'  The  best  way  of 
learning  a  foreign  language  is,  everyone  knows,  to  spend  suflBcient  time  in  the  country  where  it  is  spoken. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  speak  idiomatically,  it  is  essential  that  the  thought  should  be  associated  with  the 
language  itself  and  with  the  ear,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  sound  strikes  the  ear,  the  image  is 
immediately  presented  to  the  mind  ;  or,  inversely,  when  the  image  is  presented  to  the  mind,  the  verbal 
expression  spontaneously  and  immediately  presents  itself. 

"  The  great  benefit  which  is  found  by  living  in  a  foreign  country  is  that  there  the  association 
between  perception  and  the  foreign  expression  defining  it  is  direct, 

"  The  study  of  a  language  in  this  way  has,  however,  the  great  inconvenience  of  not  being  systematic. 
The  student  hears  many  words  which  awaken  no  ideas  in  bin  mind  ;  and,  moreover,  the  enunciation  is 
often  very  rapid  and  negligent,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  beginner  can  distinguish  one  word  from 
another.*' 

*'  In  order  to  reach  the  highest  result,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  method  which  unites  all 
the  advantages  of  living  in  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  obviates  its  inconveniences." 

**The  Berlitz  method  endeavours  to  attain  this  end.  The  definition  which  the  German  encyclopcBdia 
has  given  appears  to  be  a  correct  one:  *The  Berlitz  method  is  the  systematic  application  of  natural  laws 
through  which  a  foreign  language  is  learnt  when  living  in  the  foreign  country.'  " 

The  general  principles  of  the  method  arc  as  follows : — 

1.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  language  taught. 

2.  The  direct  association  of  thought  with  the  foreign  language,  without  the  mother  tongue  as  an 

intermediarv. 

The  processes  employed  are  : — 

1.  Teaching  by  perception.     (Object-lessons.) 

2.  Teaching  by  the  association  ol'  ideas. 

3.  Teaching  by  examples. 

The  first  process  is  perfectly  adapted  to  leaching  the  ccncrctc,  the  second  to  teaching  in  the 
abstract,  and  the  third  is  the  best  for  the  study  of  the  grammar. 

In  order  to  get  the  pupil  to  speak,  after  having  explained  to  him  the  words,  expressions,  op  new 
grammatical  forms,  such  questions  are  put  to  him  as  will  require  him  to  make  use  in  his  reply  of  the 
words,  expressions,  or  grammatical  forms  which  he  has  been  taught. 

The  success  of  the  method  depends  above  all  on  the  multiplicity  of  questions  put  by  the  professor 
in  order  to  make  the  pupil  practise  thoroughly  all  he  has  learntby  ear  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  familiarise 
him  with  the  vocabulary,  the  idiomatic  expressions,  the  construction  of  phrases,  and  the  grammatical 
modifications  of  the  language. 

This  truth  was  long  ago  perceived  by  Bollin  when  he  said :  "  Short  questions  regularly  put  each 
day,  in  the  form  of  conversation,  by  one  who  has  the  art  of  making  the  pupils  say  that  which  they  wish 
to  learn,  instructing  and  amusing  them,  will,  by  an  unconscious  process,  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language." 

The  success  of  the  system  is  attested  by  largo  numbers  of  people  from  their  own  experience.  The 
results  obtained  have  been  also  good  for  education  in  common.  The  Berlitz  methods  have,  in  fact,  been 
tried  with  success  in  the  commercial  school  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  Paris  ;  they  have  been  in  use  for  the 
last  five  years  in  the  Irish  College  at  Paris  ;  in  the  **  Albert-the-Great"  school  at  Arcueil ;  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  of  London  ;  and  in  a  largo  number  of  schools  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  systematic  conversational  method,  that  has  evidently  extended  its  sway  through  its  practical  success. 

12.  The  Phonetic  Method. — In  all  the  mcthodn  previously  described,  exact  pronunciation  is  either 
absolutely  neglected,  or  is  inadequately  rejjarded.  Thin  element  of  teaching,  viz.,  the  phonetic,  came  into 
prominence  chiefly  through  Victor's  celebrated  mono^jraph,  "  Der  Sprachuntcrrit-ht  muss  umkehren" 
(instruction  in  language  must  be  roformed),  published  in  Ileilbronn  in  1881?.  Phonetics  as  a  science 
dates  back  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  IHth  century,  and  has  three  well-developed  branches,  viz.,  the 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  acouj<tical,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  enormous.  Ellis  in  1877 
gave  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  phonology  of  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  for  the  use 
of  singers  and  speakers,  and  Henry  Sweet,  at  Oxford,  has  done  much  to  developotho  subject,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  determine  the -value  and  limitations  of  the  phonof/raph  as  an  aid  to  teaching  ;  an 
instrument  which,  while  valuable  in  phonetic  analysis,  has  to  be  used  with  caution,  for  reasons  obvious  to 
physicists.  The  work  initiated  by  such  men  as  Ernst  Bruecke^  and  Johann  Czermak^,  has  made  much 
practically  possible  and  easy,  that  otherwise  was  difficult,  especially  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  imitative 
faculty  in  the  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  phonetic  method^  in  its  strictist  form,  the  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  producing  the  vowel 
and  consonantal  sounds  of  the  language  to  be  acquired.  This  involves,  strange  to  say,  considerable 
training  of  the  ear,  especially  with  people  of  our  own  nation  ;  for  it  has  been  recognised  by  every  teacher 
that  pupils  have  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  essential  differences  of  foreign  vowel  sounds,  <?.y.,  the 
difference  between  the  "  o  "  in  the  German  word  **  Noth  "  or  "  Not "  and  in  the  English  "  note  *';  between 
the  "  e  "  in  French  and  the  "  e  "  in  the  Englibh  "  met ,'  or  the  *'  a  "  in  *'  mate  ;"  or,  again,  between  the 
sound  of  "au  "  in  "  Haus  "  and  the  *'  ou  "  in  ''  house."  The  initial  essentials,  therefore,  are,  teaching  the 
pupil  to  hear  accurately,  and  then  to  produce  the  sounds  heard  accurately.  Thin,  again,  is  difficult,  as  is 
seen  by  the  very  grotesque  attempts  made  by  English  pupils  to  produce  the  "ii"  of  the  German,  the  "  u  " 
and  **  li,'  of  the  French,  the  gutturals  of  German,  Dutch,  Kussian,  etc. 

The  sounds  learnt  are  regarded  first  as  isolated  elements,  then  as  material  for  combinations  into 
words  and  idiomatic  phrases.  These  are  practised  a  good  deal,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible  to  the 
foreigner  whose  language  is  being  learnt.  The  phrases  are  wrought  into  dialogues,  anecdotes,  etc.,  and  at  this 
Bt&ge  phoneficalli/  printed  ^r^/*  are  brought  into  requisition, — that  is  to  say,  texts  in  which  the  language  is 

accurately 

*  Rapports  du  Jury  International.     Groupc  I.     Education  et  enseignement  P  partie.     Class  I,  pp.  669,  670, 

*  GrundzOge  der  Pbysioloeie  und  Systeinatik  der  Sprachlaute,  1866. 

'  Physiologischo  Untcrsuchungcn  mit  Garcia's  Kehlkopfspiegel.    Abh.  Wiener  Akad.     1868. 
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accurately  represented  phonelieaUy  by  means  oE  a  more  or  less  suiHcient  phonetic  notation.  All  ordinary 
printing  is  avoided.  The  texts  progress  in  diflBculty  until  the  final  ones  represent  the  language  in  its  most 
advanced  literary  form.  Inflection  and  syntax  are  learnt  inductively,  composition  by  oral  reproduction 
first — ».«.,  simple  phrase-building,  then  by  more  developed  phrase-building,  by  writing,  etc.  Next,  systematic 
grammar  is  applied  to  the  material  acquired,  and,  last  of  all,  translation  is  learnt.  In  order  to  make  the 
teaching  realistic,  objects,  maps,  pictures,  anything  and  every  thing  are  displayed  to  intensify  association,  and, 
moreover,  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  foreign  people,  their  life  and  surroundings. 

The  criticism  of  this  method  by  the  American  Committee  is  as  follows: — 

"  This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline  of  the  old  grammatical  instruction,  is  more 
successful  than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pronunciation,  and  in  giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate 
control  of  the  spoken  language.  The  training  it  affords  can  hardly  fail,  moreover,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  student's  voice  and  his  enunciation  of  his  mother  tongue.  From  the  standpoint  of  mnemonic 
education,  too,  it  ranks  high.  In  stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  "  natural  '*  and  "  physcho- 
logical"  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  holding  the  attention.  The  training  of  the  attention 
should,  by  the  way,  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  any  pedagogical  scheme ;  for  the  habit  of 
inattention — the  utter  inability  of  pupils  to  fix  their  minds  on  anything  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time — is  the  most  serious  obstacle  that  confronts  our  secondary  teachers.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars, 
by  ear  and  eye,  by  description,  and  by  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a  correct  and  vivid  idea  of  foreign 
life  has  been  carried  furtner  by  the  phoneticians  than  by  any  other  school ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  save 
the  lack  of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this  feature  should  not  be  introduced  into  every  method ; 
the  neglect  of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  modem-language  study." 

.  13.  Language  hy  correspondence. — With  a  view  to  learning  languages  more  colloquially,  a  systematic 
scheme  of  international  correspondence  between  school  children  of  different  countries  has  been  established. 
The  plan  of  this  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  P.  Mieille  in  the  ^^JRevue  universitaire''  of  June,  1898, 
who  gave  an  account  of  his  efforts  in  regard  thereto  between  English  and  Prench  children  who  desired  to 
learn  each  others'  languages.  His  idea  attracted  attention  throughout  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  some  other  countries,  and  is  not  unknown  here.  The  correspondence  is  now  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  school  pupils,  adults  taking  conniderablo  part  in  it,  and  particularly  teachers.  In 
many  schools,  examples  of  letters  are  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  yearly  reports,  as  for  example 
"  Der  englische  Bnef  in  der  Untersekunda  der  Oberrealschule,  ein  Beitrag  zura  Briefschreiben  in 
neusprach lichen  Unterricht,"  Heidelberg,  1900-1.  (The  English  letter  in  the  lower  second  of  the 
higher  "real"  school,  a  contribution  on  letter  writing  in  the  modern  language  instruction).  One  rarely 
sees  a  preposition  wrongly  used  in  such  letters;  in  fact  it  is  extraordinary  how  accurate  moat  of  them  are. 
The  scneme  of  correspondence  is,  of  course,  for  the  writer  to  write  in  the  correspondent's  language. 

It  may  be  hero  noted  that  His  Britannic  Majesty's  representative  at  Paris  (Kight  Hon.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson,  G.C.B.),  in  transmitting  to  the  Commissioners  a  notice  on  the  "Ecole  primaire  superieure 
d'Orleans,"  kindly  supplied  by  its  Director,  stated  that  the  Director  would  be  very  glad  if  a  system  of 
correspondence  were  established  between  his  pupils  and  those  of  similar  professional  schools  in  Australia, 
and  it  was  requested  that  the  suggestion  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  department.  No  doubt  a 
communication  by  any  intelligent  student  of  a  language  to  the  Director  of  any  school  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken,  asking  for  a  correspondent,  would  bring  about  a  response.^ 

14.  The  teaching  of  languages  hy  phonograph. — Schools  are  being  started  to  teach  languages  by 
means  of  the  phonograph ;  and  New  York  has  one  that  supplies  a  machine,  ten  text-books,  and  twenty-five 
"  records,"  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  for  the  learning  of  any  one  of  the  three  languages,  Spanish,  French 
or  German.  "What  the  machine  does  may  be  described  as  follows  : — On  placing  a  record  on  the  machine, 
putting  the  listening  device  to  the  ear,  and  raising  the  starting  lever,  a  clear  sonorous  voice  proceeds  to 
ask  and  answer  questions  in  colloquial  Prench,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be ;  such  questions, 
that  is,  as  a  stranger  in  a  country  would  be  likely  to  ask  and  to  be  asked.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
simultaneous  sight  in  the  text-books  of  the  words  as  ordinarily  spelt,  with  hearing  them  as  they  are 
pronounced  in  the  phonograph,  helps  to  fix  them  accurately  in  the  memory ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
opportunity  of  having  unlimited  repetition  enables  one  to  reproduce  imitatively  with  ease  and  precision 
(?)  the  language.  The  statement  of  the  method's  merits  is,  of  course,  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  it  appears 
to  have  some  justification. 

Professor  Sweet,  of  Oxford,  regards  the  phonograph  as  the  next  best  thing  to  the  living  teacher, 
and  the  very  finished  and  sonorous  delivery  of  Latin  hexameters,  on  his  own  phonographic  records,  gives 
one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument. 

15.  The  difficulties  in  foreign  languages  for  English  pupils. — As  linguists,  English  speaking  peoples 
have  not  a  high  reputation ;  and  comparing  achievement  in  European  languages  by  English  boys  with  the 
achievement  of  continental  boys  in  English,  one  is  astonished  at  the  great  difterence  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  This  can  hardly  be  attributed  either  to  a  vocal,  or  to  an  intellectual  disability ;  but  rather  to  the 
simplicity  of  our  consonantal  sounds,  which  afford  therefore  very  indifferent  practice  in  linguistic 
gymnastic ;  and  also  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our  vowel-sounds,  which  develope  a  linguistic  habit  the 
reverse  of  helpful  in  learning  other  languages.  Insular  feeling  may  also  play  some  part  in  the  general 
results.  In  such  languages  as  the  Slavonic,  i.e.,  Eussian,  Polish,  Czech,  etc.,  or  even  in  some  of  the 
Teutonic,  as  German,  Dutch,  etc.,  there  is  far  more  linguistic  gymnastic  than  there  is  in  our  own  tongue, 
consequently  the  vocal  organs  have  acquired  the  requisite  flexibility,  in  learning  the  mother-tongue,  with 
them ;  but  not  with  us.  That  the  vowels  have  also  something  to  do  with  the  difficulty  is  suggested  at 
once  when  one  compares  for  example  German  or  French  pronunciation  of,  say,  the  word  "note,"  with  our 
own ;  or  compares  the  singing  of  the  diphthong  "  i "  (pronounced  as  in  the  name  of  the  letter)  by  a 
trained  vocalist  with  the  degenerate  "i e"  of  the  untrained,  which,  however,   after  all,  merely 

illustrates 

^  For  French  and  English  a  large  committee  exists,  which  undertakes  gratuitously  the  work  of  bringing  would-be 
correspondents  into  touch  with  each  other.     The  vice-president  of  the  English  section  for  women  was  Miss  E.  Williams, 

Srofesseur  aux  Ecoles  de  S^&vres  et  de  Fontonay.     The  vice-president  for  men  is  Professor  A.  Mouchot,  16  rue  de 
t.  Guillaume,  Asnidres,  pr^  Paris 
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illustrates  the  glide  that  is  characteristic  of  our  lan<];uage.  There  is  uo  doubt  that,  while  an  English  child 
learns  just  as  easily  as  any  other  to  speak  any  tongue  spoken  by  its  companions,  once  English  speech 
has  been  developed,  there  is  much  to  unlearn^  and  much  to  practice.  And  even  if  it  be  not  everywhere 
necessary  to  learn  phonetically,  it  certainly  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  so.  This  brings  us  to  the  issue,  how  are 
we  in  this  State,  and  with  our  limitations,  to  acquire  thorough  knowledge  of  any  desired  language?  The 
answer  certainly  is,  '*  by  adopting  a  method  which  combines  the  best  features  of  all  the  methods  outlined." 

16.  Teacliing  of  modern  lunguages  in  other  countries. — The  teaching  of  languages  in  Germany  was 
reported  upon  by  Miss  M.  Brebner  in  Volume  III  of  the  "  Special  Keports.'*  This  lady  spent  six 
months  as  a  travelling  scholar  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust  in  1897,  her  visit  including  Berlin,  Halle,  Marburg; 
Frankfort  a/M,  Leipzig,  Jena,  Eisenach,  Darmstadt,  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  Hamborg^ 
and  Bremen.     Miss  Brebner  sums  up  the  general  aspect  of  the  teaching  as  follows : — 

1.  Purely  oral  teaching  at  the  beginning. 

2.  The  use  of  the  foreign  tongue  as  much  as  possible  from  the  first  and  throughout. 

8.  The  absolute  or  partial  exclusion  of  translation  from  the  native  into  the  foreign  tongue,  except  iH 
the  higher  classes. 

4.  The  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  translation  from  the  foreign  tongue  into  the  mother-tongue. 

5.  The  extensive  use  of  pictures  in  the  younger  classes,  and  generally  as  a  concrete  way  of  putting 

things  as  possible. 

6.  The  extensive  teaching  of  Eealien,  i.e.,  the  life,  custom  and  institutions,  geography,  history  And 

literature  of  the  foreign  nation. 

7.  Constant  conversations  on  the  reading-book,  either  in  the  form  of  preparation,  or,  more  frequently, 

by  way  of  revisal. 

8.  The  use  of  the  reading-book  as  material  for  learning  grammar  inductively. 

The  Commissioners'  inquiries  shew  no  very  important  difference.  There  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
considerable  variations  of  opinion  between  individual  teachers  as  to  the  value  of  early  attempts  at 
translation,  and  with  respect  to  systematic  phonetics.  The  trend  of  opinion,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  the  Commissioners,  is  strongly  against  translation  as  an  initial  exercise ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
9trongly  in  favour  of  a  teacher  of  languages  being,  if  not  a  master  of  phonetics^  at  least  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  help  the  pupils  whenever  he  found  them  unable  to  imitatively  reproduce 
sounds.  The  production  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  "  /A,'*  for  example,  has  been  found  to  be  difficult 
to  most  continental  people,  when  attempted  imitatively ;  but  these  sounds  were  readily  enough  produced  after 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  how  to  use  their  vocal  organs.  Similarly  the  "  w  *'  is  difficult  imitatively 
to  English  pupils,  but  can  easily  be  produced  after  instruction  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  attempt. 

The  language-teaching  in  Holland  was  the  most  striking  seen  by  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  K. 
ten  Bruggencate,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  secondary  schools,  himself  an  able  linguist,  and  author  of 
a  number  of  works  on  phonetics  and  language,^  very  kindly  accompanied  the  Commissioners,  among  other 
places  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  suggested  that,  inter  alia,  the  teaching  of  English  might  be  witnessed 
at  a  Higher  Burgher  School,^  by  Mr.  Eijkman.  This  gentleman  has  developed  the  teaching  on  the  Gouin 
system,  and  has  published  a  'Manual  for  the  study  of  the  English  language,  developed  according  to  the 
Gouin  system.'*  The  class  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  work,  yet  the  whole  lesson  was  in 
English,  the  children  answering  all  questions  with  excellent  ]£nglish  accent,  with  a  solitary  exception  (the 
pronounciation  of  *' double"  as  in  French).  The  eagerness  ot  the  pupils  in  reply  to  all  questions,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  replies,  the  vivacity  and  vividness  of  the  teaching,  the  suggestiveness  of  all 
illustration  or  movement,  the  skill  of  the  phonetic  assistance,  clearly  shewed  what  is  possible  in  the  way 
of  language-teaching,  and  how  easy  languages  are  acquired  with  proper  teaching.  iJuteh  is  a  language 
of  very  different  sound  from  English,  yet  the  English  of  the  boys  was  accurate,  in  fact,  the  pronunciation 
was  finished,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  slovenly.  It  may  here  be  interpolated  that  in 
teaching  the  mother-tongue,  the  same  precision  is  exemplified.  This  was  seen  in  the  *'  Van  Merlen- 
straat  schoolhuis  69."  The  distinctness  of  enunciation  in  teaching  the  little  children  was  perfect;  one 
could  not  imagine  greater  finish  of  utterance  to  bo  possible.  As  one  listened,  one  realised  how  much 
more  finely  trained  the  ear  is  with  such  teaching,  and  since  language  is  largely  imitative,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  not  only  that  precision  of  utterance  was  the  inevitable  outcome,  but  also  that  the  impulse  to  speak 
was  itself  strengthened.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  foreign  language,  with  such  teaching  as  Mr. 
Eijkman's.  The  distinct  utterance,  the  vividness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  the  ease  with  which,  given 
the  well-trained  ear,  the  phonetic  suggestions  could  be  appropriated,  made  speaking  pleasurable  from  the 
sense  of  achievment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  outcome  of  such  teaching  is  tne  impulse  to  use  the 
language.  This  is  exactly  where  it  is  radically  different  from  the  old  grammatical  method,  and  even  the 
old  reading  method,  and  even  the  method  of  initial  phonetic  drill. 

That  the  method  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  vivacity  or  temperament  of  the  teacher  was 
illustrated  during  a  visit  to  a  Higher  Burgher  school  in  liotterdam,  ^  a  few  days  afterwards,  where  the  able 
teaching  of  Mr.  J.  G.  van  Santen  was  witnessed.  Here  the  lesson  was  mainly  in  English,  but  questions 
as  to  parts  of  verbs  were  asked  in  the  vernacular.  The  progress  was  equally  extraordinary  ;  the  same 
phonetic  ability  was  evident ;  the  same  impulse  to  use  the  new  language  ;  the  same  excellent  accent  and 
pronounciation  ;  although  the  teacher  was  quite  different  in  manner. 

In  Mr.  K.  ten  Bruggencate's  "  De  uitspraak  van  het  engelsch  "  (the  pronounciation  of  English), 
he  discusses  the  English  vowels,  consonants,  alphabet,  and  phonetics.  Under  this  last  heading  he  treats 
of  the  production  of  sound,  from  the  stand-point  of  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  of  difference  in  sound ;  of 
our  Towel  and  cononant  systems  ;  developing  his  theme  by  means  of  a  fairly  complete  phonetic  notation. 
These  phonetics  are  not  taught  to  children,  but  utilised  to  assist  teachers.     When  sounds  can  be 

imitatively 

^  Of  the  Education  Department  of  the  English  Government  written  in  part  and  edited  by  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.     See  pp.  4S1-497. 

'  De  uitspraak  van  het  engelsch  met  eene  korto  inleiding  in  de  klankleer.  Wolters,  Groningen,  1900.  Leerboek  voor 
het  enffelsch,  ten  denste  van  het  voortgezet  onderwijs.     Het  noodigste  uit  de  duitsche  graramatica,  etc. 

^  Tweede  Hoogere  Burgerschool  met  vijfjarigen  cursus  voorjongens.      Roelof-Uartstraat.     Amsterdam. 

*  Handleiding  voor  de  beoefening  dcr  engclsche  taal,  bewerkt  volgens  do  leerwijze  van  Gouin. 

'  Mr.  J.  Menalda  van  Schouwenburg,  Director. 
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imitatively  produced,  the  phonetics  are  not  called  into  requisition ;  but  when  children  fail  to  produce 
sounds  imitatively,  through  the  overpowering  of  habit,  or  in  virtue  of  failing  to  instinctively  discern  what 
is  requisite,  the  phonetic  knowledge  is  available  to  help  them.  The  teaching  of  language  elsewhere 
calls  for  no  special  comment,  and  does  not  illustrate  any  features  not  already  noticed. 

17.  A  modern  exposition  of  language-teaching. — Professor  Emil  Hausknecht  affirms  that  the  three 
essays  on  language-teaching  which  have  had  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  any  others  are — 

1.  "  Quousque  tandem^ s''^  **  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren."     Heilbronn,  1882. 

2.  Graf  Pf eil's  "  Wie  lernt  man  eine  Sprache  am  leichtesten  und  besten.'*     Breslau,  1  ^83. 

8.  Felix  Franke's  "  Die  praktische  Spracherlernung  auf  Grund  der  Psychologie  und  Physiologic  der 
Sprache."  Heilbronn,  188*. 
These  titles,  viz.,  (1)  '*  Language  instruction  must  change,"  (2)  "  How  a  language  is  most  easily 
and  best  learnt,"  (3)  '^The  practical  acquisition  of  language  on  the  basis  of  thejpsychology  and  physiology 
of  speech,"  are  suggestive.  The  theoretical  principles  have  been  set  out  by  Dr.  Waetzoldt  in  his  "  Die 
Aufgabe  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts  und  die  Vorbildung  der  Lehrer,"  Berlin,  1892  (The  problem  of 
instruction  in  moaern  languages  and  the  preparation  of  teachers)  ;  but  Dr.  Hausknecht*s  testimony  is 
valuable  through  certain  practical  ideas  of  his  having  been  satisfactorily  tested,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
also  in  Japan.     The  initial  conditions  assumed  are : — 

i.  Fluency  and  correct  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 

of  the  elementary  classes. 
ii.  A  preponderance  of  oral  instruction — with  the  books  shut — in  all  stages  of  language-teaching, 

especially  in  the  elementary  stages, 
iii.  In  teaching  pronunciation  in  the  elementary  stages,  the  start  must  be  made  from  sounds,  not 
from  letters.     The  teacher  must,  without  teaching  phonetics,  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  science, 
iv.  Continuous  pieces  for  reading,  not  single  sentences,  form  in  the  elementary  stages  the  basis  on 

which  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  gradually  built  up. 
T.  The  grammar  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  elementary  stages  inductively.     By  means  of  an  abundance  of 
isolated  instances  the  pupil  is  led  first  to  an  unconscious  appreciation  of  what  is  correct,  and 
then  to  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  grammatical  law. 
yi.  The  materials  for  teaching  the  language  are  so  chosen  and  arranged  that  they  serve  in  an 
elementary  way  as  an  introduction  to  the  social  conditions,  the  organisation,  the  geography,  th^ 
history,  and  the  range  of  thought  of  the  foreign  people  ;  yet  the  importance  thus  assigned  to 
practical  studies  must  not  be  carried  so  far  that  the  emotional  and  the  imaginative  sides  of  the 
pupil's  mind  are  in  consequence  neglected. 
He  claims,  for  the  practical  and  certain  results  of  the  method,  that — 

(1)  It  renders  the  pupil  capable  of  understanding  at  once  the  foreign  idiom  when  spoken  by  the 
teacher,  so  long  as  he  uses  a  vocabulary  known  to  the  pupil,  and  that  without  the  pupil 
performing  in  his  mind  the  process  of  translation  into  his  mother-tongue ;  it  renders  bioi 
capable  of  answering  at  once  in  the  foreign  language  questions  put  to  him  in  it,  and  formed  of 
words  known  to  him. 

(2)  Jt  leads  him  to  a  rapid  and  certain  mastery  of  a  comparatively  large  vocabulary. 

(3)  It  gives  him  the  capacity  of  understanding  a  passage  easily  and  quickly  on  its  first  reading. 

(4)  It  developes  in  him  "  linguistic-feeling"  ("  Sprachgef iihl "),  and  gives  him  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  grammar. 

(5)  It  renders  him  capable  of  expressing  freely  in  the  foreign  language,  even  in  writing,  his  thoughts 
on  any  topics  that  appeal  to  him. 

Dr.  Hausknecht  recommends  the  following  division  of  a  four  years'  course : — 

(1)  Introductory  and  elementary  stage        li  years 

(2)  Junior  course         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1^      „ 

(3)  Senior  course         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1  year. 

In  (1)  he  drills  phonetically,  that  is,  by  ceaseless  practice ;  he  teaches  the  pupil  to  grasp  sounds 
accurately,  and  to  reproduce  them  clearly.  The  teaching  of  phonetics  to  the  pupils  would  be  superfluous, 
but  is  evidently  required  for  the  master. 

For  French,  the  liaison  and  the  continuous  passage  are  at  once  introduced,  so  that  voice  modulation 
and  stress  in  sentences  shall  be  illustrated  and  appreciated ;  but  the  use  of  phonetic  texts  is  declared 
unnecessary.  This  step  would  last  some  four  weeks,  when  the  elementary  stage  would  commence.  This 
stage  aims  at — 

(a)  Direct  understanding  of  the  word  spoken,  i.e.^  without  conversion,  actual  or  mental  into  the 
mother-tongue. 

(V)  Practice  in  the  accidence. 

[c]  The  acquisition  of  a  large  stock  of  words  and  phrases,  and,  unconsciously,  of  the  most  important 

J}h8enomena  of  syntax. 
Cxercise  in  hearing  and  production  of  whole  sentences  by  new  combinations  of  old  material. 
(e)  Exercises  in  answering  questions  in  the  foreign  language. 

{f)  Dictation  of  passages,  constituting  a  variation  of  those  in  the  reading  book,  or  of  the  questions  in  (e). 
Then  follow  exercises  for  training  both  the  ear  and  tongue.  A  passage  in  the  foreign  language — 
short  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  length  as  the  pupils  progress — is  learnt  by  heart,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  translate  readily  into  the  foreign  tongue,  the  equivalent  in  the  vernacular  being  given. 
The  instructor  then  delivers  the  piece  extempore,  wholly  recast,  but  containing  no  new  words,  the  pupils 
thereupon  repeating  each  sentence.  When  six  or  eight  have  done  so  fluently  and  correctly,  anotner 
writes  the  sentence  on  the  black-board,  any  mistakes  being  corrected  by  the  class.  Ear  and  eye  are  thus 
made  simultaneously  active.  This  process,  slow  at  first,  soon  becomes  rapid,  and  fewer  pupils  need  be 
asked  to  repeat  the  sentences. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  it  from  the  "  Franzosisches  Unterrichts werk "  of  Plattner- 
Heaumier : — 

Exercise, — **  Tin  elephant  passait  chaque  jour  dcvant  la  boutique  d'un  tailleur  pour  aller  boire  k  la 
fontaine.     Le  tailleur  lui  donnait  toujours  quelque  friandiso  et  a  la  longue  Telephant  avait  contracte 

rhabitude 

*  The  iweudonym  of  W.  Victor, 
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rhabitude  de  presenter  sa  trompe  a  la  fenetre  pour  avoir  son  cadeau.  T7n  jour  le  tailleur  etait  absent. 
L'elephant  passa  et  prescnta  sa  trompe  comme  d'habitude.  Kapprenti  le  piqua  avec  une  aiguille. 
L'animal  s'cloigna  pour  aller  boire,  mais  k  la  fontaine  il  rempli  sa  trompe  d*eau.  A  son  retour  il  passa 
encore  la  trompe  par  la  fenetre  et  mouilla  son  offenseur  comme  un  canard.*' 

This  is  reproduced  in  two  forms,  one  very  simple,  the  other  more  developed.  The  former  is  as  follows : — 

"  Un  elephant  allait  boire  a  la  fontaine.  11  y  allait  chaque  jour.  II  passait  devant  la  boutique 
d'un  tailleur.  Le  tailleur  avait  Thabitude  de  lui  donner  quelque  friandise.  Get  Elephant  les  aimait  aussi. 
II  presenta  toujours  sa  trompe  pour  avoir  son  cadeau.  Un  jour  Tappronti  etait  seul  dans  la  boutique. 
L*elephant  passa  et  presenta  sa  trompe  comme  toujours.  L'apprenti  le  piqua  avec  une  aiguille.  L'dephant 
alia  a  la  fontaine  et  remplit  sa  trompe  d'eau.     A  son  retour  il  mouilla  Tappreuti.     C'etait  sa  vengeance." 

The  more  developed  reproduction  is  the  following  : — 

'*  L^elephant  est  un  auimal  tros  doux  et  tres  intelligent.  Dans  une  ville  un  de  cos  animaux  passait 
toujours  devant  Tatelier  d*un  tailleur  pour  aller  a  la  fontaine.  Le  tailleur,  qui  aimait  les  animaux,  lui 
donnait  chaque  jour  quelque  friandise,  une  pomme,  une  poire,  ou  un  morceau  de  sucre.  L*el6phant 
8*arr6tait  toujours  devant  la  boutique  pour  avoir  son  petit  cadeau.  II  passait  sa  trompe  par  la  fenetre 
pour  le  prendre.  Mais  un  jour  Tapprenti  etait  seul  dans  la  boutique  lorsque  Telephant  passa.  L'apprenti 
n*aimait  pas  les  animaux  et  leur  jouait  souvcnt  un  mauvais  tour.  Lorsque  Telephant  presenta  sa  trompe, 
il  lo  piqua  avec  une  aiguille.  L'elephant  alia  boiro,  et  la  fontaine  remplit  sa  trompe  d'eau.  Lorsque,  a 
son  retour,  il  passa  devant  Tapprenti,  il  lui  lan^a  Teau  A,  la  figure." 

Then  follow,a8  far  as  deemed  needful,  a  series  of  questions  and  answcrsbased  uponthe  same  story ;  and 
next  a  concrete  conjugation  in  the  direct,  interrogative,  negative,  and  interrogative-negative  and  reciprocal 
forms, changing  also  the  order  of  the  persons.    By  concrete  conjugation  is  meant  such  as  the  following: — 

J*ai  dans  mon  sac  tout  ce  qu'il  me  faut     .     .     .     .     il  a  dans  son  sac  tout  co  qu'il  lui  faut,  etc. 
And  by  reciprocal  concrete  conjugation: — 

Quention  :  Ou  rst-ce  que  j'entends  le  chant  dcs  oiseaux  ? 

Answer :  Tu  cntcnds  lo  chant  des  oiseaux  dans  les  champs. 

The  junior  course  is  commenced  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  some  degree  of  "  Sprachgefiihl," 
or  intuitive  sense  of  the  language;  and  some  idea,  by  habit  and  unconscious  assimilation,  of  the  accidence 
and  syntax.  The  middle  stage  is  primarily  that  of  reflective  study  of  the  language,  involving  attention 
to  its  grammar;  and  secondarily,  more  developed  conversation-practice,  starting  from  the  reading  passages 
and  extending  from  them  and  breaking  away. 

The  senior  course  consists  of  extensive  reading  of  authors,  free  written  compositions,  enlargement 
of  the  vocabulary. 

In  the  French  classes  quasi-officially  connected  with  one  of  tho  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  Fort- 
street,  the  system  of  teaching*  closely  follows  that  above  outlined.  It  corrects  imitative  inaptitude  by 
suggestions  based  on  phonology,  and  in  this  way  does  much  to  secure  accurate  pronunciation.  The 
grammar  is  learnt  from  the  language  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar.^ 

Fluency  is  attained  by  rapid  utterance  of  a  French  text,  of  which  tho  pupils  know  the  meaning 
(see  section  21  hereinafter).  Rapid  sketches  are  drawn  on  a  blackboard  by  the  instructor  ;  these  serve 
as  a  basis  for  conversation  in  French,  both  question  and  reply  being  cast  therein.  Singing  in  French  is 
introduced  from  the  outset,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  pronunciation  and 
memorising.  At  a  later  stage,  history  is  taught  in  French,  from  an  abridgment  used  in  Parisian  schools, 
having  at  tho  foot  of  each  page  a  set  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils.  Dictation  of  selected 
pieces,  commercial  correspondence,  and  even  book-keeping  are  included,  to  render  practical  the  command 
of  the  language.  Home-practice  is  facilitated  by  a  **  Phonetic  Companion,*'  specially  developed, 
continuous  practice  being  rightly  regarded  as  essential  in  the  attainment  of  fluency. 

The  method  is  psychologically  on  good  lines  and  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  a  fact  testified  by 
the  rapidity  of  progress  made  thereunder. 

18.  The  theory  of  language-teaching. — From  what  has  proceeded  it  is  seen  that  tho  elements  of  good 
language- teaching  are : 

{a)  To  confer  the  power  of  accurate  pronunciation. 

(h)  To  awaken  the  impulse  to  speak  and  the  linguistic-sense  ("  SprachgefUhl  "). 

(c)  To  cause  thought  to  be  expressed  without  the  intermediation  of  the  mother-tongue. 

(^d)  And  therefore  to  cause  it  to  commence  with  idiomatic  and  colloquial  forms  of  speech. 

{c)  To  develope  the  grammatical  consciousness  first  through  habit. 

( /)  To  extend  the  literary  appreciation  of  the  language  and  the  vocabulary  by  reading. 

(y)  To  intensify  the  grammatical  consciousness  and  to  lead  to  a  definitive  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
peculiar  to  the  language  by  operating  on  the  material  already  at  the  command  of  the  student. 

(h)  AH  through  to  keep  the  power  of  vocal  expression  alive  and  in  full  exercise. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  a  language  is  really  learnt ;  that  is,  learnt  in  such  a  way  that  thought  clothes 
itself  immediately  in  the  sounds,  in  the  words,  of  the  language.     Language  so  learnt  is  used  by  spon- 
taneous impulse ;  constructon,  and  grammar,  are  an  after-thought  aiding  only  in  perfecting  what  is  on 
the  whole  practically  correct  from  habit. 

Incidentally  it  may  bo  said  that  the  pedantic  idea  that  language  is  to  be  modelled  according  to  the 
grammar,  which  seems  to  arise  spontaneously  through  the  classic  method,  receives  its  quietus  ;  and  the 
truer  idea  that  grammar  expresses  the  discovered  relations  existing  among  the  several  kinds  of  words  in 
the  language,  takes  its  place  as  a  living  idea  in  the  pupiPs  mind. 

In  order  that  such  a  scheme  of  language-learning  should  be  successfully  established  it  is  necessary — 

(1)  That  the  teacher  should  reproduce  the  sounds  of  the  language  accurately  and  with  great 
distinctness,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  mis-hear ;  and  so  that  imitative  impulse 
shall  be  as  strong  as  possible. 

(2)  That  the  pupil's  hearing  be  thoroughly  aroused  to  discern  what  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
negligible  differences  of  sound  (e.y.,  the  diflerence  between  "  o  "  in  the  French  and  in  the 
English  word  "rose,"  and  in  the  Swedish  "o"  in  "skola,"  and  the  Dutch  "oo"  in  "school," 
etc.)  ;  and  that  the  pupil  realise  that  the  discrimination  involves  highly  concentrated  attention. 

(3L 

*  By  Monsieur  Ed.  Perier.     See  his  *•  Illustrated  method  for  easily  learniDg  and  teaching  French" ;    **  An  essay  on 

Speakins  French  *' ;   and  •*  Phonetic  Companion." 

'  Br^rs  aphorism  :— "  II  faut  apprendro  Ic  grammaire  par  la  langue  Qt  non  la  langue  par  U  grammaire. 
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(3)  That  the  sound  heard,  i,e,,  the  vocable,  be  directly  associated  with  the  object  or  action  indicated, 
so  that  the  first  association  shall  be  between  sound  and  idea. 

(4)  That  the  association  of  sound  and  object  be,  as  far  as  possible,  always  visualised,  all  necessary 
external  aids  being  utilised;  this  in  order  to  intensify  the  association  and  to  serve  as  a 
mnemonic  aid. 

(5)  That  the  imitative  impulse  to  reproduce  the  sound  be  strongly  encouraged  both  by  the  teacher 
and  by  the  pupil  himself.  If  the  class  arrangement  limit  in  any  way  the  facility  for  repetition, 
the  pupil  should  at  once  repeat  the  sound,  sotto  voce  at  least. 

(6)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opportunity  for  instant  reproduction  of  the  sound  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  so  that  by  rehearing,  and  by  the  associated  muscular  effort  (of  the  vocal  organs,  of 
course),  it  may  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  memory. 

(7)  That  the  pupirs  consciousness  be  fully  awakened  to  the  significance  of  a  vivid  association 
between  the  sound  heard,  while  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  to  the  corresponding  feeling  when 
using  the  speech-organs  in  its  reproduction.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  necessary  associa- 
tion between  the  sound  and  the  vocal  effort  to  produce  it,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  impulse  to 
vocally  use  the  acquired  knowledge. 

(8)  That  all  imitative  difficulty  or  failure  be  corrected  by  phonetic  indications  from  the  teacher, 
shewing  how  to  use  the  vocal  organs,  t.c,  how  to  dispose  them  so  as  to  produce  the  sound 
required.  (This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  example,  to  produce  the  "  th,"  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  the  pupil  to  put  the  lonp^ue-tip  between  the  teeth,  and  force  the  air  out ;  on 
uttering  any  syllable,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  theta  "  sound  has  been  produced.  But 
sometimes  other  schemes  of  suggestion  may  be  utilised.  Thus  to  produce  the  German  diminutive 
suffix  "  chen,**  if  one  breathe  out  as  if  for  the  aspirate  **  h,"  and  then  sound  "  yon,'*  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation,  to  suggest  to  the  pupil  how  the  sound  is  to  be  made,  is  reached;  afterwards, 
in  all  probability,  the  proper  sound  will  soon  be  satisfactorily  produced.  Or,  say  the  German 
**U"  or  the  French  *'  u'*  is  required.  If  the  vocal  organs  be  disposed  so  as  to  produce  "  oo," 
and  being  kept  in  position,  the  long  "e**  in  English  is  sounded,  an  approximation  will  be  reached 
which  may  serve  as  a  new  starting  point  in  the  attempt  to  produce  the  proper  sound.  This  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  point.) 

So  far,  this  is  an  education  in  regard  to  ]anguas;e  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech,  and  a 
direction  of  stimulus,  exciting  the  motor  centres  to  discbarge  so  as  to  accustom  the  vocal  organs  with 
regard  to  words  and  sounds  of  the  language,  whether  arranged  in  phrase  or  sentence  or  not. 

If  this  development  be  taken  as  regular  phonetic  drill,  however,  it  will  be  tedious  ;  therefore  it 
should  be  taken  conversationally,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tedium  ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  very  exact 
enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  makes  pure  imitative  impulse  do  most  of  the  work,  and  the  phonetic 
elucidation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  a  corresponding  saving  of  time. 

Eemembering  that  languages  can  be  learnt  colloquially,  it  is  evident  that  grammar  is  not  an 
essential  in  learning  to  use  a  language ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  many  people  never  learn  grammar 
at  all,  but  speak  and  write  both  accurately  and  well. 

Grammar,  however,  after  the  speech-sense  (Sprachgefiihl)  has  been  developed^  and  after 
conversational  facility  has  been  attained,  does  most  undoubtedly  facilitate  progress,  as  well  as  add  analytic 
form  to  the  synthetic  already  acquired.  That  is  to  say,  grammar  broadens  and  deepens  the  appreciation 
of  the  languages,  helping  also  to  rapidly  develope  its  precision.  So  also  translation,  after  the  synthetic 
kuowledge  is  acquired,  is  helpful.  But  in  this  matter  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  verbal  translation 
is  injurious  in  the  first  stage.  Translation  originates  a  false  idea  if  used  early,  viz.,  the  idea  that  a 
word-and- phrase  parallelism  exists,  which  is  only  a  half-truth.  This  is  what  spoils  the  classic  scheme  of 
translation.^  Grammar  too  early  learnt  not  only  makes  progress  slow,  but  keeps  the  grammar  element 
in  consciousness  when  it  ought  to  bo  Hubconscious.  Hence  we  see  that  language-learning;  becomes  thereby 
distasteful  and  slow.  But,  worst  of  all,  it  is  psycholoyically  utterly  and  wholly  bad.  It  inhibits  all 
spontaneity  just  as  surely  as  it  would  if  one  were  to  compel  a  little  child  to  revert  to  the  thought  of 
grammar  in  speaking. 

B^membering  that  language  arises  from  an  impulse  to  make  intelligible  sound-communication,  it 
is  evident  that  everything  that  promotes  the  impulse  is  valuable.  Eather  let  grammatical  error  bo 
regarded  as  of  slight  moment,  so  that  effort  to  speak  be  induced ;  the  same  applies  even  to  the  phonetics. 
It  can  be  overdone,  and  one  must  trust  to  continued  practice  to  improve  the  utterance,  the  accent,  the 
speech-fiow  and  modulation. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

Languages  can  be  most  readily  and  fully  learnt  only  by  the  conversational  method,  systematically 
developed,  aided  by  phonetics  and  associative  suggestions,  mental  visualisation,  etc.  The  knowledge  of 
the  written  forms,  of  the  languages  and  of  their  analytical  features  (grammar,  etc.)  ought  to  come  after 
they  have  been  learnt  colloquially.  Thus  the  true  method  comprehends  the  five  methods  (a)  to  («)  of 
Section  5  of  this  chapter. 

The  Gouin,  Betis,  Berlitz  methods  are  all  variations  of  the  conversational  development.  How 
these  are  to  be  regarded  in  detail  is  a  matter  for  more  extended  study.  Johann  Storm,  of  Kristiania, 
shapes  his  French  conversational  exercises,  so  as  to  impart  the  grammar  and  phrase-form,  on  conversations 
from  real  life.  Carre  makes  his  conversation  depend  upon  direct  view  of  the  object,  while  Gouin  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  mental  image.  Hartmann^  and  Langc'^  shew  what  use  can  be  made  of  pictures. 
"Whatever  be  the  plan,  it  must  be  systematic,  in  order  to  achieve  as  much  as  possible  in  the  very  limited 
time  available.     So  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  principles  indicated,  all  will  go  well. 

19.  Teaching  a  Language  without  a  Foreign  Teacher. — The  phonograph  clearly  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  living  teacher,  as  a  means  of  instruction  ;  and  when  one  attempts  to  learn  a  language  there 
must  inevitably  be  some  scheme  of  pronunciation  adopted.  If  this  be  a  false  one,  there  is  much  to 
unlearn,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  unlearning  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  When 
modem  langua^^es,  as  is  here  so  often  the  case,  are  acquired  absolutely  without  regard  to  exact 
pronunciation,  there  is  a  more  or  less  indelible  false  impression.      All  the  associations  are  on  unpractical 

and 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  contended  that  there  is  absolutely  no  such  parallelism. 

*  Die  Anschauung  in  neusprachiichen  Unterrichte.     Wien.     1895. 

'  Beobachtungen  und  Erfahrungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  AnschauungsmethodQ,     WiQn,     1397> 
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ap4  H\^fi  lin^*    'f\\^TG  is  no  impulse  to  speak  ;  the  speaking,  such  as  it  is,  is  unintelligible  to  the  foreigner 
Wdose  language  is  "  used.*'     Now  the  phonograph  can  at  least  be  employed  to  instruct  teachers,  and  even 
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tbp  children  ^Isp  ;  90  that  teachers  throughout  the  country  may  learn  the  modern  languages  properly 
wtt|i  perhaps  ^ome  aid  by  way  of  phonetic  suggestions  to  facilitate  their  own  difficulties  as  to  reproducing 
tne  sounds  heard  in  the  phonograph,  Th«^  followinp^  of  these  suggestions  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the 
^t^te  will  create  a  new  era  in  the  language-teaching,  and  give  us  a  real  command  of  modern  languages, 
wjlih  s(\\  the  consequential  benefits  of  wider  culture,  wider  sympathies,  and  wider  contact  with  other  peoples. 

20.  The  Inlematlonal  Phonetic  Association.^ — The  Intematio^al  PhonetJQ  As^oci^rtion  was 
established  in  1886  by  a  small  group  of  French  professors,  who  had  found  that  a  system  of  phonetic 
writing  was  of  great  service  in  teaching  English.  The  reputation  of  the  method  rApi4Iy  spr^,  and  in 
1888,  a  consequence  of  a  general  consultation  on  the  question,  an  international  phonetic  alphabet  was 
elaborated.  This  has  since  been  very  slightly  modified,  and  is  used  in  the  journal  published  by  the  Society, 
viz.,  the  Maiire  Fhoneiique^  and  now  has  a  vogue  among  a  large  number  of  lingiiists  and  teachers  of 

languages. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  Association  has  always  combatted  the  classic  method  of  teaching 
languages,  and  has  not  a  little  "  contributed  to  the  discredit  into  which  that  absurd  method  is  falling  more 
and  more." 

In  the  year  1000  there  were  953  members  in  this  Association,  Mr.  Sweet  being  Honorary  President, 
and  Professor  W.  Vietor,  of  Marburg,  President.  Its  work  is,  apart  from  the  question  of  language 
teaching,  of  great  general  interest.  The  conception  of  language  learning,  which  may  be  said  to  express 
the  trend  of  the  Association's  opinion,  apart  from  that  of  individual  members,  is  pretty  much  as  follows : — 

The  initial  study  of  a  foreign  language  should  not  bo  that  of  the  more  or  less  archaic  language  of 
the  literature,  but  of  the  language  as  it  is  daily  spoken.  The  instructor's  first  care  should  be  to  perfectly 
familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  sounds,  avoiding,  initially,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  alphabet.  Phrases  and 
idiomatic  expressions,  followed  by  easy  and  interesting  stories,  etc. ;  grammar  inductively  developed ;  the 
direct  association  of  expressions  in  the  foreign  language,  without  the  intermediary  of  the  mother  tongue; 
and,  later,  written  exercises,  relation  of  the  stories  aloud,  free  renderings  and  translations,  etc. — indicate 
the  order  of  the  d^velopn1ent. 

The  work  of  this  Society  is  so  important  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  reproduce  the  list  of 
the  works  they  recommend  for  the  study  of  Phonetics  and  Linguistic  PfiBdagogy. 

General  PHONErrcs. 

W.  Victor Phonetische  Studien.     Marburg,  1888-03. 

„  ElemeDte  der  Phone tik.     Edit.  4.     Leipzig,  1898. 

,,  Kleine  Phonetik.     Leipzig,  1898. 

A.  M.  B«U Sounds  and  their  relations.     London,  1882. 

Burt  Elementary  Phonetics.     Toronto,  1898. 

^.  Sweet Handbook  of  Phonetics.     Oxford,  1886. 

,,        Primer  of  Phonetics.     Oxford,  1890. 

J.  Storm Englische  Philologie.     Edit.  2.    Leipzig,  1893. 

M.  Trautmann Die  Sprachlaute.     Leipzig,  1886. 

O.  Jespersoa    Articulations  of  Speech-sounds.     Marburg,  1889. 

,,  Fonetik.     Kjoebenhavn,  1900. 

P.  Roorda    De  Klankleer.     Gronin^en,  1889. 

L.  Soames Introduction  to  Phonetics.     Edit.  2.     London,  1899. 

F.  Sievers    GnindzUge  der  Phonetik.     Edit.  6.     Leipzig,  1900. 

Vietor-Rippmann  Elements  of  Phonetics.     London,  1899. 

H.  Klingbardt Artikulations-und    HOriibungen.     Kdthen,  1897. 

P.  Pasay  Ecriture  phon^tique.     Edit.  3.     Paris,  1899. 

Historical  Phonetics. 

H.  Sweet History  of  English  Sounds.    Edit.  2.     Oxford,  1888. 

F'.  PaMy  Etude  sur  les  cliangementa  phon^tiques.    Paris,  1891. 

Experimental  Phonetics. 

P.  Rousselot    Modifications  phon6tiques.     Paris,  1 889. 

G.  H  Qrandgent Vowel  measurements. 

Monographs. 

W.  Vietor    Aussprache  des  Schriftdeutscben.     Edit.  4.     Leipzig,  1898. 

,,  German  Pronunciation.     Edit.  4.     Leipzig,  1898. 

H.  Sweet Spoken  Swedish ,  Portuguese,  North  Welsh  ;  Danish  pronanciation,  Russian 

pronunciation.     London. 

A.  Western , Englische  Lautlehre.     Leipzig,  1885. 

,,  Kurze  Darstellung  d.  engl.  Aussprache.     Edit.  3.     Leipzig,  1897. 

R.  J.  Lloyd Northern  English.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Ph.  Wagner Sprachlaute  des  Englischen.     Edit.  3.     Stuttgart,  1899. 

F.  Passy  Sons  du  Fran9ai8.     Edit.     Paris,  1899. 

,,         Abr^g6  du  prononciation  Fran^aise.     I^eipzig,  1897. 

F.  Beyer  Lautsystem  des  Neufranzosischen.     Kdthen,  1887. 

, Franzdsischen  Phonetik.     Edit.  2.  Kdthen,  1897. 

J.  Badassa A  Phonetica.     Buda-pest,  1886. 

K.  Quiehl Franzdsische  Aussprache.     Edit.  3.     Marburg,  1893. 

K.  Nyrop Kortfattet  Fransk  Lydlfbre.     KjcBbenhavn,  1893. 

A.  R.  G.  Vianna Pronuncia  normal  Portugueza.     Lisbon,  1892. 

F.  Araujo    Fonetika  Kastellana.     Toledo,  1894. 

Lyttkens  og  Wulflf Svenska  Sprakets  Ijudlcera.     Lund,  188.5. 

P.  Passy  Notes  sur  quelques  patois.     Paris,  1892-6. 

PiEDAGOOY. 

W.  Vietor    ..  Die  ueueren  Sprachen  (Review).     Marburg,  1893. 

,,  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren.      Edit.  2.     1886. 

H.  Sweet Practical  study  of  Language.     Edit.  2,     London,  1899. 

M.  Br6il  Enseignement  des  langues  vivantes.     Paris,  1893. 

F.  Franke Die  praktische  Spracherlernung.     Heilbronn,  1884. 

M.  Walter   Franzosische  Klassennnterricht.     Marburg,  1 888. 

,,  Englisch  nach  der  Kefonnplan.     Frankfurt,  1899. 

G.  A.  Schrumpf How  to  begin  French.     Hertford,  1883.  K. 

The  address  of  the  *' Association  Phon(3tique  Internationale,"  is  20  Hue  de  la  Madelaine,  Bourg-La-Reine,  Seine,  France. 
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fc.  KUbn Entwurf  eines  Lehrplans.     Marburg,  189d. 

L.  Gmf  von  Pfeil    Lehren  und  Irrlehren  beim  Unterrlcht.     }{erliii,  1 896. 

W.  H.  VVidgery TeachiDg  of  Languages  in  schools.     London,  1888. 

Laudenbach-Paasy-Delobel M^thodc  directe.     Paris,  1899. 

I^eox-Diez    Enseilanza  inductiva  del  Frances.     Santiago,  1894. 

A.  Eatnbeaii    Pbonetik  im  Klassenunterricht.     Hamburg,  1888. 

P.  Passy  Phon^tisine  au  Congr^s  de  Stockholm.     Paris,  1887. 

Jeepersen-Lundell- Western    Quousque  Tandem  (Series  of  Publications). 

B.  Lenz, Fonetica  aplicada.     Santiago,  1893. 

J.  Oras^    Directe  Methode  en  phonetisch  schrif t.     G roningen,  1899. 

Text  Books. 

Beyer-Passy    Elementarbuch  des  gespr.  Fransusisch.     Kothen,  1893. 

ftosstaion-Sciiinidt Lehrbuch  der  franz.  Sprache.     Edit.     Leipzig,  1895. 

Franke Phrases  de  tous  Ics  jours.     Edit.  5.     Leipzig,  1893. 

K.  Kdhti  FranzOsisches  Lesebuch.     Edit.  3.     Leipzig,  1890. 

,,        Franzftsische  Schulgrammatik.    Leipzig,  1885. 

S,,        Kleine  Franzdsische  Schulflrammatik.     Leipzig,  1890. 
L  Jespersen Fransk  Begynderbog.     EcUt.  2.     Kjuibenhavn,  1897. 
espersen-WAlienskoeld    Fransk  Elementarbok.     Helsingfors,  1893. 

Hissy-Tottrttp Le9ons  de  choses.     Paris,  1895  et  1S98. 

J.  Storm Dialogues  Fran9ai8  (avec  traduction  en  diverses  latigues  :  KcirV^gieh,  Danois, 

Su^dois,  Allemand,  HoUandais,  Anglais,  Finnois).     1880-1892. 

Scederhjelm-Toetiermann Fransk  Spraklaera.     Helsingf ors,  1 892. 

C.  H.  Grand^^t    Short  French  Grammar.     ^)ston,  1894. 

JLlge- Bippniakm First  French  Book.     London,  1898. 

Ifackay-Cortis   ; First  French  Book.     London,  1900. 

V.  Spiers First  French  Book.     London,  1900. 

^.  Adamovic    Francuska  Pocetnica.    Agram,  1893. 

Lenz-Diez    Enseilanza  practica  del  Frances.     Edit.  2.     Santiago,  189^. 

H.  Sweet Elementarbuch  des  gespr.  Eiiglisch .     Edit.  2.     Oxford,  189C. 

P.  Passy  Elements  d'Anglais  parle.     Edit.  3.     Paris,  1900. 

A.  Beljame  English  Readers.     Edit.  8.     Paris,  1895. 

Vietor-Dorr     Englisches  Lesebuch.     Edit.  2.     Leipzig,  1891. 

b.  Jespersen    Engelsk  Grammatik.     Edit.  3.     Kja'benhavn,  1899. 

„ Engelsk  Begyndergrammatik.     Kjuebenhavn,  1899. 

Jespersen-True Spoken  Englisch.     Edit.  4.     Leipzig,  1897. 

Jespersen-Sarauw      Engelsk  Begynderbog.     Kjcebennavn,  1896. 

Jespersen-Sarauw-Meijboom  Engelsch  voor  eerstbeginneuden.     Groningen,  1900. 

Kader-  Wiirzner Elementarbuch  der  Engl .  Sprache.     Wien. 

,,  ...  .  Englisches  Lesebuch.     Wien,  188G. 

K.  Brekke    Laerebog  i  Engelsk.     Kristiania,  1887. 

J.  Gras^    Oefeningen  in  de  Engelsche  taal.     Groningen,  1899. 

J.  Afzelius   Engelsk  Elementarbok.     (voeteborg,  1888. 

A.  Western Engelsk  Grammatik.     Kristiania,  1888. 

Lehz-Brosseau    Primer  libro  de  lectura  Inglesa.     Santiago,  1895. 

C.  H.  Grandgent    Italian  Grammar.     Edit.  3.     Boston,  1891. 

„  i. Italian  Composition.     Boston,  1891. 

AlgerHamburger-Rippmann  Leitfaden  fur  Unt.  im  Deutschcn.     St  Gall,  1899. 

J.cEbquist  Tysk  Elementarbok.     Helsingfors,  1894. 

J.  V.  Lindgren   Dansk  ock  Norsk  Grammatik.    Stockholm,  1894. 

J.  Poestiun  Lehrbuch  der  Norwegischen  Sprache.     Leipzig,  1890. 

Th.  Goldschmidt M^thodo  intuitive  des  Ungues.    Copenhague  et  Paris,  1895-9. 

Phonetic  Reader.s. 

V.  Balltt   Methode  de  lecture.     Paris,  1894. 

P.  Passy  Premier  livre  (met.  p.  apprendro  ii  lire).     Edit.  3.     Paris,  18$)6. 

„        Le  Franfais  parle.     Edit.  5.     Leipzig,  1897. 

,, Versions  populaires  du  Nouveau  Testament.     Paris,  1893-6. 

,,        Lectures  varices.     Paris,  1897. 

„        Histoires  pour  enf ants.     Paris,  1896-9. 

J.  Passy  et  A.  Rambeaa  Chrestomathie  Phon^tique.     Edit.  2.     Paris,  1901. 

Htman Phonetic  Readers.     Bath,  1884. 

,,    New  Testament.     Bath. 

L.  Sc^mes    Albany  Phonetic  Readers.     London,  1892. 

Kadet-WUrzner Englische  Lautschrifttexte.     Wien,  1891. 

Vietor-D5rr-£dwards Englisches  Lesebuch.     Leipzig,  1901. 

Jeafferson-Bdnsel  English  Dialogues.     Hamburg,  1891. 

W.  Victor    Lesebuch  in  Lautschrift.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Pierce-ttempl.. Wilhelm  Tell.     New  York,  1900. 

A.  G.  Vianna Extraits  des  Lusiades.     Paris,  1892. 

Djelali-Passy  Contes  et  chants  Arm(-niens.     Paris,  1 899. 

J.  Spieser Hebr^ische  Lautschrifttexte.     Paris,  1898. 

Dictionary. 
Michaelis-Passy     Dictionnaire  Phonetique  Fran9ais.     Hannover,  1897. 

•         Phonetic  Publish er.s. 

J.  Lievens    52,  rue  Delarue,  St.  Maur-les-Foss^^,  Franco. 

jS.  Koche 52'^'*,  rue  Jacques-Dulud,  Ncuilly-s-Seine,  France. 

p.  Soltatt...., Norden,  Germany. 

Breitkbpf  attd  BUriei Leipzig,  Germany. 

B.  G.  TeUbi&er Jjeipzig,  Germany. 

Hesse  and  Becker  Leipzig,  Germany. 

R.  Friedrich    Marburg,  Germany. 

8.  i3eibel  &  Co Altenburg,  Germany. 

TurnbuU  and  S|)eiirs Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

C  L.  BrinkMann Amsterdam,  Holland. 

ISoUikofer'scheHofbttchdruckerei  ...  St  Gall,  Switzerland. 

preiner  and  Pfeiffer  Stuttgart,  WUrttemberg. 

Languages  Printing  Company     Kew  York,  United  States. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  above  phonetic  pilblishers  use  the  complete 
fbutlta  of  phonetic  tf  pe,  bj  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  so  runder  almost  any  language  ad  to  make  tt| 
when  spoken  by  anyone,  intelligible  to  a  native  onco  the  sounds  have  been  properly  learhed.  A  study  bf 
a^ateibatic  phonetics^  with,  perhaps,  the  assistance  of  the  phonograph,  renders  this  attainment  posiible  for 
aiinoBt  any  person.  Not  only  can  the  ordinary  form  of  the  language  \fe  represented,  but  practically  an/ 
Tariation  or  dialect ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  southern  and  northern  Boplish  prefeOUt  eotisiclerable 
difference  b{  ttjip^Miibb  ijrt>ographically  when  thus  rendered  into  print  phoheticiQly. 

^  tbbtd^telly  it  Mf  be  mentioned  that,  by  rneahs  of  the  phonetie  ^pe  tttid  Ik^  {^lldbogHltitit  I^^^A^m^ 
Tariation  may  ia  future  be  thoroughly  studied.  2L 
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21.  Ancient  Languages. — Perthes,  referring  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  higher  schools,  in  his 
discussion,  "  Zur  Reform  des  Lateinischen  Unterrichts  auf  Gymnasien  und  Eealschuleu,  1885  "  (Upon 
the  Reform  of  Latin  instruction  in  the  Gymnasiums /ind  Real  Schools),  says  : — 

"Let  no  one  deceive  himself ;  knowledge  of,  and  even  certainty  in  regard  to  the  applications  of, 
grammatical  rules  is  not  true  linguistic  training.  An  essential  requirement  is  the  acquisition  of  linguistic 
feeling,  or  the  intuitive  language  sense.  The  formation  of  this  is  directly  hindered  by  such  sentences  as 
contain  unknown  words.  Neither  will  translation  from  the  mother  tongue  materially  assist  in  its 
formation,  though,  for  acquiring  sound  knowledge  of  grammar,  this  last  is  of  considerable  value."  In  tbe 
"Mastery  Series"  for  Latin  of  Prendergast,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  as  early  as  1874, 
the  author  says,  "It  is  essential  to  provide  for  the  bond  fide  acquisition,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
itudy  of  Latin,  because  the  systems  now  in  vogue  ignore  and  exclude  the  practice  of  oral  composition,  etc.  It 
was  claimed  for  the  system  that : — 

(1)  It  treats  the  sentence — not  tbe  word — as  the  unit  of  speech,  and  the  memory  as  the  faculty 
principally  and  most  prominently  to  be  called  into  action. 

(2)  It  enjoins  frequency,  instead  of  continuity  of  action,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  lessons,  and  limits 
them  to  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  in  order  that  the  memory  may  always  work  at  its  highest  power. 

(3)  It  provides  typical  sentences  accompanied  by  analytical  variations,  which,  with  their  English 
versions,  illustrate  and  explain  the  latent  constructions  and  inflections  therein. 

(4)  It  enables  beginners  to  master  the  principles  of  the  constructions  in  the  concrete,  instead  of 
tracing  them  through  the  mazes  of  the  abstractions  of  technical  grammar. 

(5)  It  employs  the  English  versions  of  the  mastered  sentences  to  evoke  the  latter  from  the  memory 
in  ever-varying  order  of  succession,  and  then  to  diversify  them  by  altering  them  so  as  to 
correspond  with  alterations  made  in  their  English  versions. 

(G)  It  restricts  beginners  from  confusing  the  memory  by  learning  any  words  besides  those  in  the 
prescribed  lessons. 

(7)  It  defines  the  term  "  mastery  "  with  precision,  in  order  to  save  beginners  from  being  misled  by 
a  delusive  thoroughness,  and  to  secure  that  not  one  lesson  shall  be  forgotten. 

(8)  It  exhibits  sentences  arranged  in  couplets  and  triplets,  each  of  which  yields  a  series  of  exercises 
in  composition  so  adjusted  that  even  beginners  cannot  fail  to  work  them  out  faultlessly  unaided. 

(9)  It  enables  beginners  to  attain  the  art  of  constructing  sentences  idiomatically,  thus  qualifying 
themselves  to  translate  also  with  facility. 

(10)  It  delineates  an  easy  and  most  successful  mode  of  acquiring  the  true  utterance  of  the  sounds 
and  tones  of  any  language. 

(11)  It  contains  the  essence  of  what  may  be  called  the  lingual  science,  because  it  enables  beginners 
to  teach  themselves  to  speak  idiomatically  and  fluently  without  going  abroad. 

(12)  Mastery  is  the  realisation  of  thoroughness,  not  merely  in  reproducing  idiomatic  sentences  at 
sight  of  their  English  versions  with  perfect  fluency,  accuracy,  and  readiness,  but  also  in  diversifying 
them  with  equal  facility. 

Prendergast  is  incisive  on  the  fact  that  "  technical  grammar  is  not  essential  for  beginners,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  its  study  is  bewildering  and  obstructive.  The  why  of  this  has  already  appeared. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Latin  and  Greek,  or  any  other  language,  should  not  be  learnt  in  the  same  way  as 
modern  languages,  that  is,  by  actual,  suitably  graduated  practice,  so  that  the  grammar  is  based  on 
pre-existing  material,  as  it  always  is  with  the  mother  tongue.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
when  it  is  so  learnt,  the  almost  universal  abandonment  of  these  languages  after  passing  away  from  college 
or  university  will  no  longer  be  characteristic.  There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  any  method 
which  has  this  consequence,  and  it  is  that  the  "  Sprachgefuhl  "  is  not  developed  by  the  classical  method  of 
procedure.  That  method  evidently  creates  an  inherent  dislike  for  the  languages,  a  dislike  that  is  inveterate 
in  all  but  a  few  instances ;  the  evidence  of  which  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  end  is  achieved  for  which  perforce 
they  had  to  be  taken,  they  arc  discarded. 

A  definite  scheme  of  pronunciation  is  a  desideratum  for  which  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  required. 
There  ought  on  this  matter  to  be  concerted  action  as  between  the  schools  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  University  of  the  State. 

The  feeling  that,  as  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  the  classical  languages  have  not  been  fairly  treated 
in  the  majority  of  schools  is  very  wide-spread  indeed.  That  the  great  amount  of  time  formerly  assigned 
to  their  study  cannot  in  future  be  afforded  is  obvious,  and  they  are  likely  to  receive  too  often  short 
shrift  unless  improvement  in  teaching  is  brought  about.  This  question  has  been  recently  discussed  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Postgate,  of  Cambridge,  in  an  article,  entitled  "  Are  the  Classics  to  go."i  Remarking 
that  among  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  modern  world, 
he  joins  issue  with  the  confident  assertion  occasionally  heard  that  the  work  of  Greek  and  Latin  is 
practically  done.  Believing,  as  he  does,  that  these  latter  languages  confer  priceless  benefits  upon  all 
higher  human  education,  and  that  "  The  study  of  Latin  should  be  kept  as  an  integral  part  of  «//  higher 
education,  and  that  of  Greek  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  literary  training,"  he  has  considered  the 
whole  question  of  how  best  to  maintain  the  study  of  them.  Quoting  Professor  Hofmann,^  as  affirming 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  experienced  teachers  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  the  graduates  of  the  Realschulc,  however  much  they  may  have  at  first  excelled,  are  almost 
without  exception  overtaken  in  the  later  semesters  by  the  students  of  the  classical  Gymnasium,  he  thinks 
the  great  educative  value  of  the  classic  languages  has  by  that  and  similar  facts  been  abundantly  proved. 
The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  teaching  he  believes  to  be  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  present 
attitude  in  regard  to  them.  Formerly  they  were  studied  as  living  languages  ana  literature  ;  now  they 
are  too  often  studied  as  if  they  were  dead.  And  speaking  of  recent  improvements  in  teaching  them,  he 
says,  "  We  have  changed  all  that  now,  and  ifithe  dead  languages  and  literature  are  not  to  retire  into  the 
background,  they  must  be  taught  as  if  they  were  alive.^  The  late  Professor  Blackie  used  the  conversational 
method,  and  his  book  of  dialogues  is  not  yet,  I  suppose,  forgotten." 

"  Let  it  once  be  fairly  tried,  and  I  will  engage  to  say  that  it  will  never  be  given  up.  For  those 
who  are  taught  under  it  will  run  away  from  their  less  fortunate  compeers.  Let  it  be  tried  in  the  teaching 
of  Latin  first,  and  the  teaching  of  Greek  will  not  be  long  in  following  suit." 

The  reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  been  improved  by  two  bodies,  the  "  Modem  Language 
Association  "  and  the  "  Assistant  Masters*  Association."  If 

»  Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.,  1902,  p.  866-880.  »  Profoaaor  of  Chomistry,  University  of  Berlin. 

*  Professor  Postgate  quotes  '*Sprechen  Sie  Attiach?"  (E.  Joannides,  1889).      *'Sprechen  Sie  Lateinisoh?"  (G. 
Cap^l^anus,  1890),  as  vt^nable  in  learning  Greek  and  Latin. 
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If  teaching-method  can  bo  so  improved  that  the  expenditure  of  time  in  learning:  languages  iff 
greatly  lessened,  then  the  temptation  to  discard  both  Latin  and  Greek  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
other  necessary  subjects  in  a  curriculum,  in  correspondingly  reduced.  That  this  pressure  really  exists  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  facts  of  the  Keform  movement  in  Germany.^ 

22.  Conclusions. — The  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  language  have  been 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  do  not  need  restatement.  Put  briefly,  they  are  that 
the  prevailing  systems  in  this  State  are  psychologically  erroneous,  and  neither  give  a  command  of  the 
languages  ancient  or  modern,  nor  do  they  lead  to  a  love  of  them.  The  modern  languages  are,  of  course, 
read  by  a  few  for  their  utility.  The  question  of  the  inclusion  of  languages  in  various  curricula  is 
elsewhere  considered. 

One  word  may  be  added — there  is  quite  as  serious  a  recognition  of  the  poor  way  that  we  have  of 
teaching  languages  bv  well-informed  men  in  England  as  is  implied  in  this  chapter.  Hal<lane  wrote,  during 
the  time  the  Commissioners  were  travelling,  as  follows' : — 

'^Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  anybody  fond  of  a  foreign  language  than  hearing  it  taught  in  a 
school  in  this  country,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  worse  taught  in  the  secondary  schoointhan  in  the  elementary. 
Take  the  teaching  of  French,  for  instance.  If  you  go  into  a  continental  school  you  will  find  everything 
taught  according  to  a  carefully  thought-out  plan.  The  children  are  not  taught  grammar  and  a  whole 
string  of  dry  things.  You  will  see  the  little  things  seated  in  front  of  the  teacher,  and  in  some  regions  th,e 
teacher  is  not  allowed  to  teach,  for  example,  French,  unless  he  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  children ;  for 
up  to  a  certain  stage  the  best  teacher  is  found  by  experience  to  bo  the  man  of  the  same  nation.  The 
teacher  speaks  to  them  simply  in  French,  and  they  try  to  reply.  They  do  not  try  to  learn  swimming 
before  going  into  the  water.  From  the  very  beginning  they  are  taught  in  this  way  ;  every  word  means 
an  action,  and  they  learn  in  an  interesting  way  that  savours  of  reality.  If  you  go  to  Holland  or  to 
G-ermanyyou  will,  on  the  average,  find  people  twice  or  three  times  as  good  linguists  as  they  are  here.  / 
should  likti  to  tee  the  intelligence  which  one  there  Jlnds  applied  to  teaching  introduced  here  aUOy  and  I  do  not 
tee  why  this  should  not  be  the  case.  I  am  certain  the  teachers  would  respond  if  the  State  gave  them  some 
stimulus  to  do  so.'' 

Language  teaching  can  undoubtedly  be  made  interesting  and  efficient;  the  evidence  of  that  was 
seen  in  country  after  country.  The  quickening  power  that  language  gives,  the  command  of  scientific 
and  technical  information,  the  wider  outlook  on  men  and  things,  the  broader  sympathies,  the  sense  of  touch 
with  the  larger  world,  the  cosmopolitan  consciousness,  if  one  may  so  speak,  are  all  consequences  of  this 
efficiency ;  and  it  will  be  a  bad  omen  for  our  future  if  our  educational  system  does  not  aim  at  making  us 
the  peers  of  the  people  of  other  nations  in  this  respect.  To  take  even  an  ordinary  place  in  exploiting  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  science  and  technology,  languages  are  indispensable.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  larger  consciousness  that  we  are  here  so  especially  in  need  ot,  they  have  a  value  that  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  capable  of  a  macroscopic  vision.  If  our  people  can  be  equipped  for 
that  larger  view,  and  their  objective  be  widened  accordingly,  it  will  be  well  for  them,  and  the  significance 
of  language  teaching  will  assume  its  proper  place. 

In  every  school  where  foreign  languages  are  taucrht  there  should  be  either  an  instructor  who  speaks 
the  foreign  language  perfectly  as  to  accent,  grammar,  and  idiom,  as  well  as  with  the  finished  enunciation 
of  a  professional  teacher  of  languages  ;  or  else,  this  being  impracticable  in  many  parts  of  this  State,  the 
school  should  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  phonographic  records  for  each  language  taught.  In  thin 
way  the  ridiculous  result  of  the  present  system,  viz.^  tnat  students  take  honours  at  examinations  of 
proficiency  in  langua(j:es,  when  y&ry  often  they  cannot  express  themselves  colloquially  at  all,  or  are 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  people  whose  language  they  are  8upposed  to  be  Bueaking. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  lan<ruagcs  is  essential  in  all  the  hiu;ner  callings  of  life,  so  as  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  general  progress  of  humanity  in  all  departments,  is  bo  obvious  as  to  need  no 
advocacy.  The  intelligent  control  and  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  absolutely 
involve  far  greater  attention  to  this  matter  than  has  been  ^iven  to  it  by  England  and  ourselves  in  the 
past.  As  pointed  out,  it  is  fully  recognised  by  public  men  in  England  that  we  are  nationally  paying  very 
dearly  for  our  insularity.  All  public  men  who  are  sufficiently  well-informed  to  realise  the  features  of 
modern  progress,  and  all  professional  and  technical  students,  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  at  least  the  French  and  German,  and  perhaps  also  the  Italian  languages.  The  ease  with 
which  these  can  be  acquired  when  well  taught  justifies  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  learning  of  languages  in  the  future  far  more  popular  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  There  is  no 
department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  splendid  achievements  ot  Europe  are  not  worthy  of  systematic 
attention ;  so  fully  is  this  recognised  by  all  scientific  studentM,  that  direct  recourse  to  foreign  journals  is 
a  feature  of  all  modern  study  in  any  subject. 

The  psychological  effect  of  a  wider  and  more  direct  acquaintance  with  the  industrial,  commercial, 
technological,  and  scientific  movement  of  the  entire  world  is  a  mental  state  of  greater  alertness  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  our  own  development,  and  of  keener  appreciation  of  our  own  similar  opportunity. 
When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  the  pare  played  by  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  more  far-reaching  than  is  commonly  supposed,  or  than  would  appear  at  firiit  night.  If  the  people  of 
Australia  are  to  acquit  themselves  well,  the  matter  of  languages  cannot  be  neglected;  and  just  iu  proportion 
as  we  have  a  wide  and  direct  acquaintance  with  the  movement  of  highly  developed  nations,  so  shall  we  bo 
successful  in  the  keen  competition  that  assuredly  promises  to  characterii>e  the  20th  century.  A  knowledge 
oflanguages  is  therefore  of  national  moment. 

'  Die  Reform  dea  hoheron  Schulweseos  in  Preussen.     Hallo,  1902. 

'  £dacation  and  Empire.     Richard  Burdon  Haldane,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

(Part  1.) 

The  Teaching  of  Geometry  in  Primary  Schools,  and  its  Reform. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction, — Although  the  collections  of  geometrical  propositions  known  as  "Euclid's  Elements 
of  Geometry  "  will  perhaps  always  be  regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  Ancients,'  the 
belief  that  they  constitute  the  best  or  even  a  good  means  of  teaching  geometry,  is  one  that  has  practically 
loog  disappeai*ed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  is  rapidly  disappearing  elsewhere.  The  Euclidean  geometry 
is  both  tedious  and  restricted.  One  of  the  most  successful  attempts  at  superseding  it  in  Europe  was 
Legendre's  "Elements  de  G6ometrie,"  which  first  appeared  in  1794,  the  1 1th  edition  being  translated  iiitb 
English  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1823.     The  latter  editions  contain  trigonometry  also. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Euclidean  geometry  is  very  limited  in  range,  its  method  cannot  be  regarded 
either  as  logically  perfect  or  practical,  and  experience  has  shewn  that  the  Euclidean  Elements  often  lead  to 
strong  dislike  of  the  subject.  Many  propositions,  most  tediously  proved,  are  obvious  when  hypothetical 
constructions  are  allowed,  or  when  bisectois  of  angles  are  admitted,  and  w^hen  the  notions  of  congniency 
and  symmetry  are  introduced. 

Geometry  as  taught  in  Europe  is  more  practical  in  character,  its  range  is  wider,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  geometrical  ideas  often  commences  in  the  Kindergarten. 

In  order  to  give  some  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  the  nature  of  the  teach- 
ing in  several  European  countries  is  indicated  more  or  less  briefly. 

In  many  of  these  countries,  however,  the  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  lower  schools  (Volksschulen, 
^coles  d^mentaires,  etc.)  is  but  slight,  and  is  often  confined  really  to  intuitional  instruction,  and  tb  such 
practical  geometry  as  they  get  in  the  lessons  in  drawing.  In  such  cases  the  conception  of  the  proper  mode 
of  teaching  geometry  must  be  drawn  from  the  higher  programmes  of  instruction,  from  the  method  of 
educating  their  teachers  in  the  subject,  etc.  This  will  at  any  rate  shew  the  theory  of  its  proper  treatment, 
and  will  explain  why  translation  from  the  lower  school  programmes  are  not  given. 

2.  AfJLBtrian  programme  for  Geometry. ^The  study  of  geometry  commences  in  Austria  with  intui- 
tional instruction  concerning  fundamental  ideas,  the  sti-aight  line,  circle,  angles,  parallels,  and  the  simplest 
properties  of  triangles,  linear  and  angular  symmetry,  the  congruence  of  triangles  and  applications  of  these 
ideas. 

The  circle,  quadrilateral  and  polygon  are  next  considered,  and  then  the  following  : — 

Area, — The  transformation  of  figures.  Measurement  of  length  and  area.  Pythagoras  theorem.  Homology. 
Reciprocal  positions  of  lines  and  planes.  Solid  angles.  Regular  solids.  Surface  and  volume 
computation.  Scientific  treatment  of  planimetry.  Stereometry.  Plane  trigonometry.  Trigo- 
nometrical problems.     Analytical  plane  geometry.     Conic  sections.* 

Although  this  programme  is  taken  from  those  of  the  higher  schools,  the  work  commences  in  the 
Untergymnasium,  and  in  any  case  it  shews  the  way  in  which  mathematical  study  is  developed.  The  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  study  of  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  a  method  of  learning 
geometry. 

3.  Belgian  teaching  of  Geometry. — Accoi^ding  to  the  official  programme  (Modelreglement  en  model- 
programme  der  lagere  gemeentescholen ;  reglement  et  programme  types  des  ^oles  primaries 
communales),  geometry,  as  a  special  subject,  does  not  appear  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Belgium. 
It  really  enters  into  the  teaching  of  geography  and  drawing  however,  and  is  taught  by  intuitional  methods. 
The  more  developed  teaching  commences  in  the  middle  schools.  Pupils  enter  these  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  official  programme  in  geometry  (meetkunde,  geometrie)  in  them  is  as  follows  : — 

\ut.  Year. — 1.  Definitions  and  preliminary  notions.  2.  Various  cases  of  equality  of  triangles. 
3.  Theory  of  perpendiculars,  and  of  oblique  and  parallel  lines.  Sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle, 
and  of  any  polygon  whatsoever.  4.  Principal  properties  of  quadrilaterals.  5.  Problems  by  way 
of  application. 

2nc?.  Year. — 1.  Complete  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  2.  Principal  properties  of  the 
circle  and  of  the  figures  resulting  from  its  combination  with  the  straight  line.  3.  Measurement 
of  angles.  4.  Problems  involving  peipendiculars,  and  parallels ;  the  construction  of  triangles 
and  of  circles,  according  to  any  given  conditions.  5.  Calculation  of  the  rectangle,  parallelogram, 
triangle,  and  trapezium.  6.  Square  on  the  sum  and  on  the  difference  of  two  right  lines,  upon  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Applications.  7.  Numerical  application  of  the  calculation 
of  the  elements  of  a  triangle. 

*  Die  Einrichtunff  und  Vcrwaltung  des  hoheienSchulwescns  in  den  Kulturliindem  von  Europa  und  in  Nordamerikiw 
Dr.  A.  Baumeiater.    Mttnchen.  1897,  pp.  2S6-7. 
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3rct  Year. — Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  2.  Proportional  lines.  3.  Similar  figures. 
4.  Numerical  calculation  of  the  elements  of  triangles.  5.  Problems  concerning  proportional  lines, 
figui*es  of  equal  area,  and  similar  figures.  6.  Regular  polygons,  measurement  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  of  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  its  sector  by  practical  methods.  7.  Problems  by  way 
of  application.  8.  Surveying :  Description  and  use  of  instruments.  Surveying  rods.  Sur- 
veying chains.  Cross-staff.  Plane  table.  Measure  of  the  area  of  plots  of  ground.  Making 
plans  by  means  of  the  chain,  the  cross-staff,  the  plane  table  and  comptiss.  The  drawing  of  plans. 
Exercises  in  the  field.  9.  Levelling:  Description  and  use  of  a  water-level,  of  an  ordinary  level,  of 
Lenoir  level,  use  of  sights.  Operations  in  field.  10.  Measurement  and  surface  of  polyhedra, 
and  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone.  (Teaching  to  be  exclusively  practical.)  Numerical 
examples. 

The  following  ohservationa  are  made  in  the  official  programme  by  way  of  indicating  more  definitely 
the  aim  and  method  of  the  course. 

(1)  The  theoretical  part  of  the  course  comprehends  essentially  those  propositions  of  plane  geometry 
which  have  frequent  application  in  practical  life,  and  those  which  serve  as  their  basis.  Purely  theoretical 
questions  have  been  thrown  on  one  side.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  proceed,  as  in  a  primary  school, 
by  the  merely  intuitive  and  experimental  method.  The  propositions  ought  to  be  rigorously  demonstrated 
and  firmly  connected  with  one  another. 

By  way  of  application,  pupils  should  be  required  to  demonstrate  theorems,  to  resolve  problems,  and 
to  find  geometrical  loci.  While  not  interdicting  questions  which  sharpen  the  spirit  of  inquiry, ,  and  give 
birth  to  a  taste  of  purely  theoretical  studies,  the  teacher  ought  to  select  his  examples  as  much  as  possible 
from  ordinary  life — i.e.,  from  the  arts  and  crafts,  the  measurement  of  surfaces,  volumes,  industrial  operations, 
.surveying,  etc., — and  numerical  problems,  and  graphical  constructions  with  the  ruler  and  compass  ought  to 
constitute  the  most  numerous  of  the  applications.  It  is  by  the  intimate  association  of  theory  and  practice 
tKat  the  master  will  be  able  to  make  the  results  as  fruitful  as  possible,  and  the  geometrical  course  both  a 
powerful  means  of  intellectual  education  and  an  efficient  preparation  for  a  large  number  of  professions. 

(2)  The  teacher  should  bo  careful  not  to  exclusively  employ  the  expositive  form  of  teaching.  By 
logically  conducted  questioning,  he  should  compel  his  pupils  to  themselves  take  part  in  the  teaching.  The 
practical  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms  acquired  in  the  primary  course  helps  die  pupils  to  readily  under- 
stand the  bearing  of  the  master's  questions ;  and,  if  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection,  they  will 
often  find  the  pn)per  demonstration  to  apply,  to  deduce  from  any  new  theorem  studied,  the  corollaries  to 
which  it  naturally  leads,  and  to  shew  its  relation  to  propositions  previously  demonstrated.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  books  of  Euclid  do  not  constitute  the  text- book  of  geometry. 

4.  Elementary  Geometry  in  Fr  nee. — Franco  led  the  way  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Eaoltdean 
notion,  of  learning  geometry.  The  pcheme  of  instruction  is  so  totally  different  from  the  method  of 
reading  Euclid's  elements  that  the  following  synopsis  of  a  programme  is  given  in  full,  translated  from 
the  "  Organisation  Pedagogique  des  cf coles  primaires  de  Lille"  : — 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

OhservatUm», — The  pupihi  are  from  the  first  exercised  in  acquiring  from  a  solid  body  the  notions  of  rolame,  Biiriace, 
Uoe,  and  point.     The  work  done  in  the  succdssive  months  is  as  follows  : — 

October, — Point,  line,  various  sorts  of  lines  ;  straight,  bent,  perpendicular,  and  parallel  lines. 

November. — Manner  of  drawing  perpendiculars  and  parallels.     Set  square,  and  mode  of  using ;  horizontal,  yertieal, 

oblique  lines. 
Deeemher, — Angle.     Various  kinds  of  angles.    Measure  of  angles  by  means  of  protractor.     Recapitulation  of  the  work 

done  in  the  quarter, 
/anuary.— Square,  its  definition.     Remarks  concerning  its  sides  and  angles.     Rectansle,  its  definition. 
February. — Triangle.     Various  kinds  of  triangles.     Base.     Height.     Trai>ezium,  its  definition. 
March. — Value  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.     Shew  this  value  by  cutting  a  small  piece  of  rectangular  p&per  into 

two  along  the  diagonal  ana  applying  them  the  one  to  the  other.     Recapitulation  of  the  quarter**  work. 
April, — Circumference,  circle,  centre,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  chord,  bend  (versed  line).     Drawing  of  a  circumforMice 

on  paper  and  on  the  ground. 
May. — Elementary  notions  concerning  the  cube  (lateral  and  bounding  surfaces,  etc.),  by  means  of  a  model,  in  reKef» 
June. — Notions  regarding  the  prism  and  cylinder  (model  in  relief).     Recapitulation  of  the  quarter's  work. 
July. — Notions  conceminff  the  pyramid,  the  cone,  and  sphere  (models  in  relief). 
August. — General  recapitulation.     Throughout  the  year  there  are  to  bo  frequent  exercises  in  measuring  and  in  visual 

comparison  of  magnitudes,  etc.     Approximate  estimations  of  distances  and  valuations  in  metric  measure. 

MIDDLE  COURSE. 

October. — Line.:  Different  kinds  of  lines,  drawing  and  defining  them.     Angle:  Different  kinds  of  angles.    Drawing 

and  defining  them.     The  measurement  of  angles.     Constructing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle,  or  equal  to  the 

sum  or  the  difference  of  two  angles. 
November. — Circumference :  Definition,  radius,  diameter,  chord,  arc,  tangent,  secant,  length  of  the  circumference* 

Polygons :  Definition.     Perimeter.     Diagonal.     Regular  and  irregular  polygons. 
December, — Square:  Definition,  diagonal,  surface,  construction.     Applications.    Rectangle  :  Same  as  for  square. 
January. — Triangle:  Definition,  the  four  kinds  of  triangles.    Simplest  cases  of  the  construction  of  triangles.     Area 

of  triangles.     Recapitulation  of  the  quarter's  work. 
February. — Parallelogram^  rhombus,  trapezium :  their  definitions,  surfaces,  constructions,  applications. 
March, — Circle  ami  regular  polygons :  Their  drawing  ;  areas  of  their  area.     Recapitulation  of  areas. 
Airril. — Combination    of   regular    polygons  suitable   for  paving,  etc.     Equilateral   rectangles,  squares,    rectangles, 

hexagons,  octagons.     Area  of  a  sector,  of  a  segment,  and  of  any  polygon  whatsoever.     Problems  of  application. 
May. —  Volumes:  The  cube,  its  surface  and  volume,  the  same  for  parallelepiped  and  prisms.     Problems  involving 

application. 
June. — ^The  cylinder ,  pyramid,  and  cone :  their  surfaces,  total  surfaces,  and  volumes. 
July. — Sphere    Surface  and  volume.     General  recapitulation. 

HIGHER  COURSE. 

October. — Angles:  Adjacent  angles,  right  angles,  vertical  angles.  Perpendicularn :  Erected  from  a  point  within  or 
without  a  line.  Applications :  Distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight  line.  A  line  such  that  all  the  points  are  of 
er|ual  distance  ;  construction  of  a  bridge  equi-distant  from  two  villages.  Perpendicular  to  a  line  from  a  poiub 
within  or  without.     (Exercises  in  drawing.) 

November. — Triangles.  Case  of  equality  of  triangles.  Right-angled  and  isosceles  triangles.  AppHeaHatK 
Construction  of  triangles.  DeeemLir 

A  Organiek  roglement  voor  de  middclbare  Scholon  van  don  Stit     Namur  19DI,  pp.  72  75 
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December. '^Parallel  lines  cut  by  a  secant.     Equal  or  supplementary  angles.    Sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triansle. 

Parallelogram  :  Its  properties.     Apphcationtt :   Measurement  of  an  inaccessible  point  by  means  of  a  right-angled 

isosceles  triangle.     Recapitulation  of  the  quarter's  work. 
January. — Circumference,  circle,  radius,  diameter,  chord,  aro.     Measure  of  angle  at  the  centre  and  of  the  inscribed 

angle.      Application.     Determining  the  centre  of  a  circumference  or  of  an  arc.     Measure  of  an  angle  by  means  of 

protractor  or  of  the  graphometcr. 
February.— 'Chorrl 8.     Equal  chords  and  their  properties.     Tangents.     Parallel  secants.      Perpendiculars  from  the 

centre  on  a  chord.     Applications.     V  :  Drawing  of  tangents.     2^ :  Drawing  of  secants  of  definite  length. 
March. — Areas  of  the  square,  rectangle,  parallelogram,  rhombus,  triangle,  trapezium.     Recapitulation  oftho  quarter*! 

work.    Application.    Ascertaining  the  area  of  a  class-room,  of  a  window,  of  a  yard,  etc. 
April. — Area  of  regular  polygons.     Circle,  sector,  segment,  irregular  polygons.     Square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right* 

angled  triancle.     Ajtjitication,     Surveying,  levelling. 
Maj, — Plane:   Iclea  of  plane.     Line  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  a  plane.    Line  parallel  to  a  plane.     Intersection  of 

two  planes.     Angles  formed  by  two  planes  which  cut  one  another. 
June. — Parallelepiped,  and  right  prisms,  opposite  equal  faces,  cylinder.     Parallelepiped  and  oblique  prisms. 
Applications.  Volumes  of  these  bodies.     Recapitulation  of  the  quarter's  work. 

•/v/y.— Pyramid,  cone,  sphere,  frustum  of  pyramid,  and  of  cone.     Volumes  of  these  bodies.     Problems  of  application. 
Auffwt. — General  recapitulation. 

In  regard  to  tbo  above  proprramme,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  teaching  in  drawing  takes  account 
of  much  the  same  kind  of  work.  "We  may  take  at  haphazard  an  illustration — pay  November — of  the  higher 
course  in  Drawing  ; — 

Kovember. — Division  of  a  circumference.  Construction  of  the  protractor.  Triangles,  construction  with  different  data. 
Particular  case  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  Drawing  of  similar  triangles,  interior  or  exterior,  with  sides  parallel  or 
perpendicular.    Various  designs  of  pavements,  engine-turned,  frets  ;  flooring,  oblique  or  straight. 

Geometrical  solids,  groups. 

The  education  of  French  teachers  in  the  subject  of  g  ometry  will  be  referred  to  in  Chap.  XXXV, 
sect  0.  In  the  first  and  second  yearn,  the  first  two  books  of  Legendro  are  studied,  and  the  proportionality 
of  lines,  similarity  of  figures,  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter,  aud  the  areas  of  figures  ;  also  in  aolia 
geometry,  the  straight  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  planep,  dihedral  angles,  the  polyhedra, 
measurement  of  volumes,  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere  arc  considered. 

In  the  third  year  practical  trigonometry  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  triangles. 
Surveyins^  is  treated  theoretically  and  practically  in  the  field,  the  plane  table  and  compass  being  used. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  geometry  is  treated  largely  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and  with 
'  regard  to  the  utility  of  geometrical  knowledge. 

5.  Frevch  Treatisen  on  Elementary  Geometry. — Some  notion  of  the  character  of  French  text-books  on 
geometry  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  French  programme  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject.    This 

'  may  be  had  from  a  glance  at  one  of  the  earlier  text-books — say,  for  example,  S.  F.  Lacroix's  "  Elements  de 
Q6ometne."  This  work  commences  with  general  conceptions  of  space,  pointing  out  that  any  physical 
■  body  in  space  necessarily  has  three  dimensions,  viz.,  letu/thy  breadth^  and  thick nef8.  The  bounding  limits  of 
three  dimensional  bodies  are  Hur/acefff  which  have  but  two  dimensions,  viz.,  leiu/th  and  breadth ;  while  tlie 
limits  of  surfaces,  viz.,  whether  they  meet  or  intersect  each  other  are  lineny  having  but  one  dimension,  vii., 
leuffth.  Again,  the  limits  of  lines,  or  their  places  of  section,  are  lioiutt*,  which  have  no  dimension.  A 
straight  line^  is  determined  in  three-dimensional  space  by  two  points,  and  can  be  prolonged  unequivocally — 
that  is  to  say,  its  prolongation  can  occupy  one  and  only  one  position  in  space.  A  plane  surface  is  defined  as 
that  in  which  a  straight  line  will  lie  in  every  direction. 

The  development  of  the  subject  then  proceeds  as  follows : — The  properties  of  straight  and  circular 

lines,  of  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines,  of  parallel  lines,  of  proportional  lines  and  similar  triangles,  of 

polygons,  of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle,  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons,  of  the  area  of  polygons 

and  of  the  circle.     The  consideration  of  the  above  constitutes  the  first  section  of  the  work,  and  includes 

•  190  problems,  theorems,  and  corollaries. 

A  second  part  treats  of  the  following  subjects : — Planes,  and  bodies  terminated  by  plane  surfaces. 
Planes  and  straight  lines.  Bodies  tenninated  by  planes,  polyhedra.  The  measurement  of  volumes. 
Hound  bodies,  included  under  which  are  the  cone,  the  right  cylinder,  and  the  sphere.  The  comparison  of 
round  bodies.     Under  these  various  headings  ai*e  included  123  more  problems,  theorems,  and  corollaries. 

The  complement  to  this  course  deals  with  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  commencing  with  the  consideration 
of  planes  and  of  the  sphere.  The  plane  and  tJie  straight  line.  Under  this  heading  arc  also  a  considerable 
number  of  propositions. 

The  second  section  of  the  complement  treats  of  the  generation  of   surfaces,  viz.,  of  conic  and 

,  cylindrical  surfaces,  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  surfaces  of  revolution,  the  intersections   of  curved 

surfaces.      In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  generation  of  cur\  ed  surfaces,  special  forms  are  examined. 

The  development  of  surfaces,  planes  tangent  to  various  surfaces,  and  a  rdnvme  of  the  theory  of  perspective^ 

close  Lacroix's  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  most  characteristic  difference  between  this  type  of  geometry  and  that  developed  in  the  books  of 
Euclid  is  the  relatively  great  generality  of  the  former,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  proofs.  Aiiy  acquaintance 
with  the  two  systems  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  books  of  Euclid  is  a  failure  to  acquire 
any  wide  acquaintance  with  geometry,  for  the  subject  has  now  enormously  developed.  This  question  wii^ 
however,  be  later  more  fully  discussed. 

6.  German  Conception  of  Geometrical  Teaching. — The  German  view  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
proper  method  of  teaching  geometry  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  schemes  of  developing  what  ore 
called  **  planimetry,"  "  trigonometry,"  "  goniometry,"  and  "  stereometry,"  etc.  The  propaedeutics  is  intuitive 
instruction  in  geometr}'.     The  development  is  then  as  follows  : — 

Exercises  in  the  employment  of  the  compass  and  ruler  (i  c,  "  practical  gcometrj' ").     Tlie  theory  of  the 

straight  line,  angle,  and  triangle. 
Extension  of  the  theory  of  the  triangle.     Theory  of  the  parallelogram,  chords  and  arcs  of  circles. 

Exercises  of  construction.  Becapitulation 


*  The  straight  line  has  been  defined  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  a  definition  which  is 
factory.     See  JourJ.  Royal  Society  N.S.W.,  1901,  pp.  254-257.     L^wrpix*?  El^racnte.  15th  edit.,  1^34,  p.  2. 
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Recapitalation,  and  theory  of  circle.     Priuciple  of  a  I'eal  equality  of  plane  figures.     Pythagoras 

theorem.     Calculation  of  areas  of  rectilinear  figures.     Exercises  in  construction. 
Theory  of  homology.     Proportionality  of  straight  lines  in  circles,  continual  division.     Regular  polygons. 

Circumference  and  content  of  circles.     Problems  of  construction. 
Harmonic  points,  harmonic  rays  and  transversals.     Applications  in  algebra  and  geometry.     Problems 

of  construction,  especially  such  as  relate  to  algebraic  analysis. 
Trigonometrical  problems,  and  solutions  by  planimetric  constructions. 
Stereometry  and  its  application  to  geography  and  astronomy.       Introduction  to  perspective  drawing 

of  forms  in  space. 
The  conception  of  co-ordinates.     Fundamental  conceptions  of  the  conic  sections.^ 

The  above  represents  the  course  as  taken  in  the  Classical  Gymnasium.  In  the  Real  Gymnasium  and 
Oberrealschule  the  propaedeutics  and  general  development  is  much  the  same,  but  the  subject  is  somewhat 
extended.  For  example,  in  addition,  spherical  tngonometry  is  more  thoroughly  done,  and  the  fundamental 
theory  of  projective  geometrj-,  the  most  important  parts  of  conical  sections  geometrically  treated 
(elementar-synthetischer  Behandlung),  and  analytic  plane  geometry  are  included.* 

The  geometrical  instruction  commences  with  the  preparatory  work  of  using  the  ruler  and  compass, 
and  the  consideration  of  simple  bodies,  so  as  to  get  clear  conceptions  thercof. 

7.  Geometry  in  the  Primary  Scliooh  of  Hungary. — According  to  the  law,  geometry  is  not  an 
obligatory  subject  in  the  primary  schools  of  Hungary.  It  is  not  neglected,  however,  and  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  programmes  of  the  two  highest  classes  (the  5th  and  6th)  in  schools  where  there  are  several 
teachers. 

In  the  fifth  class,  the  principal  properties  of  the  line,  angle,  triangle,  and  polygon  are  studied,  and  the 
pupils  learn  to  ascertain  the  areas  of  surfaces.  In  the  sixth  class,  the  pupils  learn  also  the  geometry  of 
the  plane  and  solid,  and  to  calculate  the  surface  of  solid  bodies. 

In  the  complementary  school,  the  properties  of  the  circle  and  cylinder  are  considered,  and  the 
calculations  of  the  surface  of  round  bodies. 

The  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers  commences  in  the  second  class. 
Starting  with  elementary  notions,  it  goes  in  this  class  as  far  as  practical  surveying,  and  the  drawing  of 
plans.  In  the  3rd  class,  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  the  conic  sections,  and  also  the  spiral,  are  treated. 
In  the  4th  class,  i.e.  the  last,  polyhedra  are  studied,  and  their  volumes,  surfaces,  etc.  calculated. 

8.  Itafy. — In  Italy,  the  books  of  Euclid  are  read  in  the  Gymnasia.  In  addition,  the  studies  in 
geometry  include  the  measurement  of  magnitudes,  the  area  of  rectilinear  figures,  the  trigonometrical 
relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  perpendiculars,  and  oblique  surfaces, 
plane  and  parallel  surfaces,  angle  between  planes,  solid  angle*,  perpendicular  surfaces,  polyhedra,  similarity 
of  solid  angles.  Prisms  and  parallelepipeds,  pyramids,  surface  and  volume  of  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere. 
Similarity  of  figures. 

In  technical  schools  the  above  is  extended  to  embrace  homothetic  and  similar  figures,  the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  the  regular  solids,  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

9.  Geometry  in  Russia. — The  following  is  the  method  of  developing  the  subject  of  geometry  in 
Russia  : — 

(1)  Lines,  angles,  triangles,  and  their  congruence.     Quadrilaterals  and  polygons.     The  circle,  arc, 

radius,  diameter,  chord,  tangent,  and  secant.  Concentric  circles.  Problems  of  construction  in 
regaixl  to  all  of  the  above. 

(2)  Relation  of  straight  lines  to  one  another.      Similar  figures.     Angle  in  circle.     Inscribed  and 

circumsciibed  triangles  and  polygons.  Circumference  of  circle.  Areas  of  rectilinear  figuies  of 
the  circle  and  its  parts  (segments  and  sectors,  etc.).  Problems  touching  all  sections.  Position  of 
lines  and  surfaces  in  space.     Solid  angles. 

(3)  Plane  trigonometry. 

(4)  Recapitulation  of  the  whole  of  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

10.  Geovietry  in  Primary  Schools  of  Sweden. — In  Sweden  the  geometry  of  the  lower  primary 
schools  consists  of  the  drawing  and  measurement  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  circles,  the 
computation  of  simple  solids.  In  the  higher  course  in  the  primary  schools  it  embraces  computations  and 
the  ordinary  work  in  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid.  In  the  complementary  schools,  the  geometry  consists  of 
the  drawing,  description  and  measurement  of  polygons  and  ellipses,  of  polyhedra,  the  sphere,  etc. 

11.  Geometry  in  Primary  Schools  o/ Suritzerland. — Regarding  geometry  as  the  science  of  spatial 
form,  the  teaching  in  Switzerland  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  infant-schools  and  kindergartens. 
All  Froebelian  occupations  that  deal  with  the  naming  and  examining  of  forms  are  educating 
the  child  in  geometrical  ideas  intuitively. 

In  the  first  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  tho  lessons  in  geography,  in  mensuration,  in 
"  tachymetrie  "  (measurement  and  estimation  of  distance,  etc.),  also  constitute  some  form  of  teaching  of  this 
subject.  This  makes  no  pi-etension  to  being  scientific,  it  is  teaching  by  intuition,  not  by 
ratiocination  (on  montre  plus  qu'on  ne  demmitre).  Simple  geometrical  bodies  are  nhewn  to  the  children, 
their  elements  are  analysed,  the  different  parts  are  described  and  named,  their  relations  are  estimated  or 
measured. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  teaching,  technical  definitions  are  avoided,  the  development  of  ideas  being 
based  upon  concrete  objects  of  regular  and  definitely  measurable  shape. 

The  experience  of  Swi»zerland  is  that  this  intuitive  geometry  is  a  valuable  aid  in  drawing  and 
manual  works ;  and  in  the  highest  classes  it  takes  the  practical  form  in  which  the  science  originated  with 
the  Egyptians — that  is,  field  practice  in  surveying :  hence  the  teaching  is  mainly  what  is  called  by  us 
practical  geometry.  These 

'  Die  huhcren  Schuleu  la  Prcusscn  und  ihre  Lelirer.     Adolf.  Bcier  Halle,  1902 ,  pp.  78-79. 
«  Ihid.,  pp.  80-81. 

*  Edacation  et  Instruction  par.  F.  Gucx  etc.     *'Cct  onscigncment  tout  intuitif  de  la  g^m^trio  trouve  un  puissant 
auxiliaire  dans  celui  du  dessin  et  aes  travaux  manuols,*"  n.  117« 
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These  operations  in  the  field,  demonstrating  the  theoretical  results  deduced  in  school  lessons,  give 
the  children  elementary  but  essentially  practical  conceptions  of  the  measurement  of  lines,  angles,  areas, 
etc.  They  make  plans  of  a  simple  kind  by  using  the  set  square,  etc.;  they  level,  draw  contours,  interpret 
the  cadastral  plans,  and  so  on. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  from  the  programme  of  the  Genevesc  Primary  Schools. 

Children,  9-10.— 4  lessons  of  half-hour  per  week. — Drawing  and  explanation  of  triangle,  square,  and  rectangle.  Area  of  the 
two  last  figures. 

Children,  10-11. — 2  hours  per  week.     Recapitulation  of  preceding  work.     Triangles  and  quadrilaterals. 

Exact  construction  on  blackboard  by  means  of  square  and  compass.     Determination  of  their  areas. 

Children,  11-12  (2  hours  per  week).  First  Semffnter : — Recapitulation  of  last  year's  work.  Drawing  and  determination  of 
area,  etc. ,  of  regular  polygons,  irregular  polygons,  the  circle.  Reduction  of  figures.  The  cube,  parallelepiped, 
their  surfaces,  and  volumes.     Second  Semester  : — The  prism  and  cylinder  and  their  surface. 

Practical  exercises  for  boys  : — Measurement  of  small  plots  of  ground.     Sketch-plans  of  school-hall,  corridors,  yards,  etc. 

Children,  12-13  (2  hours  per  week).  First  Semester,  Boys :— Recapitulation  of  last  year's  programme.  Surface  and 
volumes  of  solids,  parallepiped,  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone.  Development  of  the  surfaces.  Construction  of 
these  developments,  and  practical  application.  Second  Semester: — Truncated  solids  (cut  by  plane  parallel  to 
bas'-).  Various  practical  applications — heap  of  sand,  trunk  of  tree,  etc.  Surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere.  Ab- 
bridgments  in  practical  methocls  in  the  calculation  of  surfaces,  volumes,  etc.  Girls  : — Applications  of  last  year's 
work  to  form,  shape,  and  design,  etc. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  practical  geometry  is  really  taught  also  in  the  drawing  lessons.  The 
portions  that  an?  specially  geometrical  are  as  follows : — 

Children,  7-8  (6  lessons  of  half  hour  each,  per  week)  :— Point,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  parallel  lines.     Simplest  geometrical 

figures.     Box  of  cubes  (Froebel's  Gth  gift),  for  explaining  division  into  parts. 
Children,  8-9  (6  lessons  of  half-hour  each,  per  week)  : — Recapitulation  of  previous  year's  work  by  means  of  objects  that  also 

admit  of  it^u;  ideas  being  presented  ;  example,  that  of  an  angle- an  opened  book.     Explanation  of  an  eurit  of 

spmmetrff.     Simple  objects. 
Children,  9-10  (4  hours  per  week): — Drawing  of  simple  forms  easily  recalled  from  combinations  of  triangles,  rectangles,  etc. 
Children,  10-11  (.3  hours  per  week) : — Plan  of  room.     Scales  of  reduction.     Vertical  and  oblique  planes.      Reconstruction 

of  simple  bodies  by  combining  sections.     Drawing  of  objects  of  three  dimensions. 
Children,  11-12  Tgirls  2  hours,  boys  3  hours  per  week)  : — Recapitulation.     Bodies  formed  by  rotation,  and  explanation  of 

their  character  by  plane  sections.     Construction  from  sketches  of  a  side  view.      Drawing  of  objects  Jn  free 

perspective. 
Children,  12-1.3  (girls  2  hours,  boys  3  houra,  per  week)  : — Drawing  of  solids  and  objects  from  sections  and  side  elevations. 

Development  of  their  surfaces.     Notions  of  normal  perspective. 

To  understand  the  above  work  fully  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  education  of  the 
teachers  in  the  mathematical  subjects ;  for  the  interpretation  of  these  synopses  depends  wholly  on  that. 
They  of  coui-se  mean  riluch  or  little  according  to  the  culture  of  the  teacher. 

1 2.  Geometrical  Education  of  Teachers — Switzerland. — At  the  Kiisnacht  Seminarium  the  aim  in  the 
mathematical  training  of  teachers  is  the  formation  of  thoroughly  clear  numerical  and  spatial  conceptions, 
with  a  view  to  conferring  the  power  of  making  critical  and  scientific  deductions,  in  the  whole  province  of 
numerical  and  measurable  magnitudes,  thus  leading  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  interrelations  of  mathe- 
matical truths. 

In  the  Ist  class  of  the  Seminary  for  teachera,  what  is  called  lilanimetry  ("  Planimetrie  "),  is  treated 
as  follows :  — 

.  The  intuitions  of  space.  Fixation  of  the  fundamental  ideas.  Straight  line  and  circle.  Linear  and 
angular  measurement.  Parallels  and  perpendiculars.  Central  and  axial  sjrmmetry.  Congruence 
Motion  and  rotation.  Construction  of  triangles.  Propositions  regarding  ordinary  and  special 
quadrilaterals.  The  secants,  tangents  and  angles  of  circles.  Comparison,  transformation,  and 
measurement  of  the  sui-face«  of  triangles  and  polygons. 

In  the  second  class  planimetry  and  trigonometry  are  both  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

The  theory  of  similarity  of  plane  figures.     Variations  of  scale.     The  regular  polygons.     The  areas  o 
circles.     Construction  of  simple  algebraic  expressions.      Straight  line  and  circle  as  geometrica 
loci.     The  method  of  solution  of  planimetrie  exercises  in  construction.     Practical  exercises  with 
the  simplest  instruments  in  setting  out  and  measuring  distances  and  right  angles.      Application 
to  the  survey  of  small  areas  of  ground. 

Trigonometry. — The  definition  and  functions  of  an  acute  angle.  Complete  treatment  of  right 
angles  and  isosceles  triangles.     Exercises  in  calculation,  by  the  use  of  the  numerical  value  of  functions. 

In  the  third  class,  trigonometry,  stereometry  and  the  theory  of  projection  are  taken,  the  develop- 
ment being  as  follows :  — 

Trigonometry. — Geometrical  derivation  of  propositions  concerning  oblique  angled  triangles,  and  exten- 
sion of  definitions.  Practical  problems,  particularly  such  as  are  connected  with  triangulation, 
physics,  and  stereometry.  General  definitions  and  principles  of  angle  measurement.  ,  The  con- 
struction of  trigonometrical  expressions  and  examples  of  the  trigonometrical  analysis  of  geometrical 
constructions. 

Stereometry. — Positional  relations  of  space  elements,  in  particular  parallelism  and  perpendicularity. 
The  notion  of  projection.  Measurement  of  distances  and  angles.  Spatial  symmetry.  Construc- 
tion of  solid  angles,  etc.,  with  three  and  more  edges.     Euler's  theorem  and  the  regular  polyhedra. 

I heonj  of  Projection — The  oblique  parallel  projection  as  method  of  demonstration.  Projection  of 
points,  straight  lines,  plane  polygons  and  simple  objects,  in  plan  or  elevation.  The  ellipse  as  a 
projection  of  a  circle,  and  its  focal  definition. 

In 
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Among  recent  attempts  to  present  the  truths  of  elementary  gex)metry  in  a  more  simple,  general  and 
unexceptionable  form,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Professor  Henrici.  His  elementary  geometry  treating  of 
congruent  figures  is  practically  an  introduction  of  continental  conceptions  of  the  subject,  though  in  its 
detail  it  is  cast  in  his  own  form.  Professor  Henrici,  starting  with  the  ordinary  intuition  of  space,  defines 
a  definite  portion  thereof  as  a  nolldj  the  boundary  of  this  being  a  s\irface.  The  boundary  of  the  surface  is 
a  line^  and  of  a  line,  a  point.  He  next  proceeds  to  shew  that,  in  general,  a  line  is  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  motion  of  a  surface.  Explaining  the 
notions  of  congruency,  reciprocity,  axial  and  central  symmetry,  and  the  nature  of  loci,  he  shews  how  the 
application  of  these  to  the  problems  and  theorems  of  geometry  lead  to  great  simplification,  and  further 
that  a  large  number  of  tedious  Euclidean  proofs  are  rendered  so  obvious  as  really  to  dispense  with  the 
need  of  specific  statement.  At  the  close  of  his  little  work,  he  points  out  that  curves  can  be  generated  in 
other  ways  than  by  the  motion  of  a  point ;  for  example  a  curve  may  be  regarded  as  an  envelope. 

Such  a  method  of  studying  elementary  geometry  as  Henrici  outlined  has  the  great  advanftage  that  the 
proof  of  each  proposition  is  to  a  large  extent  self-contained,  and  th«  generality  of  the  method  not  only 
deepens  the  appreciation  of  geometrical  truth  but  greatly  extends  the  power  of  a  geometer,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  geometrical  truth  contained  in  the  elements  of  Euclid  is  acquired  not  only  in  a 
short  time  but  also  very  easily,  as  compared  with  a  direct  study  of  such  elements. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  the  teaching 
of  Mathematics  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1901.  This  led  to  a  report  being  presented  on  the  subject  at 
the  Belfast  meeting  in  September,  1902,  during  which  timn  the  Commissioners  were  travelling  in  Europe. 
Quotations  will  be  given  from  both  of  these,  since  thc^y  throw  light  upon  the  attitude  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  to  the  question  of  the  proper  method  of  teaching  geometry  as  a  branch  of  mathematical  science. 

The  tenacity  with  which  many  Enulish  math*-maticians  have  clung  to  Euclid's  elements  may  be 
thought  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  totality  of  geometrical  truth  in  those 
elements  is,  as  above  paid,  not  large.  This  feeling  will  bo  greatly  discounted,  however,  when  the  real  facts 
of  the  average  state  of  mathematical  equipment  in  Europe  and  in  England  are  understood,  and  when  too  it 
is  recollected  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  has  greatly  hampered  our  nation  in  taking  its 
proper  place  in  the  world's  mathematical  activity,  notwithstanding  that  England  has  undoubtedly  produced 
mathematicians  of  the  highest  order.  The  English  Reform  Movement  will  I  c  outlined  in  the  paragraphs 
immediately  following. 

14.  Some  English  opitiions  as  to  EuclitUan  Geometry, — It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to 
give  any  adequate  account  of  the  discussion  of  the  proper  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geometry.  All 
that  is  practicable  is  to  give  a  few  recent  references  thereto. 

15.  Professor  Sylvester,  As  far  hack  as  1869  in  an  address  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Sylvester  said  : — 

"  I  would  rejoice  to  see  Euclid  honourably  shelved,  or  buried  *  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  ' 

out  of  the  school-boy's  reach." **  The  early  study  of  Euclid  made  me  a  hater  of  geometry."     Of 

Professor  Sylvester's  great  eminence  as  a  mathematician  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

The  paper  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  read  by  Professor  Perry  and  the  discussion  it  raised  in 
Sections  A  and  L  of  the  British  Association  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  (1901).  The  views 
expi^sscd  hereunder  are  quoted  from  that  source,  the  paging  being  as  in  the  pamphlet. 

16.  Professor  J,  Perry  alleged  that  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  geometry  do  not  aim  at 
thoroughly  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  a  love  of  it,  but  rather  at  qualifying  to  pass  Examina- 
tion (p.  5),  and  he  thought  that  they  were  also  defective  in  that  they  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "  the  earlier  the  age  at  which  you  give  one  the  chance  of  exercising  his  individuality  the 
better  "  (p.  8).  He  charges  the  existing  mathematical  teaching  with  being  unpractical,  inadequate  and 
tedious.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  men  who  teach  demonstrative  geometry,  and  orthodox  mathematics 
generally,  arc  not  only  destroying  what  power  to  think  already  exists,  but  are  producing  a  dislike,  a  hatred 
for  all  kinds  of  computation,  and  therefore  for  all  scientific  study  of  nature,  and  are  doing  incalculable 
liarm."  (p.  16).  He  deprecated  the  complication  of  geometry  by  introducing  unnecessary  arithmetic  (p.  20). 
He  states  the  demerits  of  demonstrative  geometry  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  average  English  boy  takes  unkindly  to  abstract  reasoning,  and  if  compelled  to  such  study 
when  unwilling  is  hurt  mentally  for  life ;  loses  his  self  respect  first,  then  his  respect  for  all  philosophy ;  gets 
to  hate  mathematics. 

"  Even  for  exceptional  young  boys  demonstrative  geometry  is  bad  educationally  because  they  reason 
about  geometrical  magnitudes  before  they  know  what  these  magnitudes  really  are  ;  they  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  more  complex  ideas  of  which  they  have  the  same  ignorance ;  they  become  vain  of  their 
specious  knowledge  ;  they  get  to  hate  all  applications  of  mathematics."     (pp.  21-22.) 

His  scheme  then  propounded  for  the  learning  of  geometry  was  as  follows  (pp.  28-29) : — 

Geometrij  —  Dividing  lines  into  parts  in  given  pro|K)rtions,  and  other  experimental  illustrations  of 
the  sixth  book  of  Euclid.  Measurement  of  angles  in  degrees  and  radians.  Tlie  de6nitions  of  the  sine, 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  angle  ;  determination  of  their  values  by  graphical  methods ;  setting;  out  of  angles 
by  means  of  a  protractor  when  they  are  given  in  degrees  or  radians,  also  when  the  value  of  the  sine,  cosine, 
or  tangent  is  given.  Use  of  tables  of  sines,  cosines,  and  tangents.  The  solution  of  a  right  angled  triangle 
by  calculation,  and  by  drawing  to  scale.  The  construction  of  any  tHangle  from  given  data  ;  determination 
of  the  area  of  a  triangle.  The  more  important  propositions  of  Euclid  may  be  illustrated  by  actual  drawing  ; 
if  the  proposition  is  about  angles,  these  may  be  measured  by  means  of  a  protractor  ;  or  if  it  refers  to  the 
equality  of  lines,  areas  or  ratios,  lengths  may  be  measured  by  a  scale,  and  the  necessary  calculations  made 
arithmetically.  This  combination  of  drawing  and  arithmetical  calculation  may  be  freely  used  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  a  proposition.  A  good  teacher  will  occasionally  introduce  demonstrative  proof  as  well  as 
mere  mrasureraent. 

The  method  of  representing  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  by  its  distances  from  three  co-ordinate 
planes.  How  the  angles  are  measured  between  (1)  a  line  and  plane  ;  (2)  two  planes.  The  angle  between 
two  lines  has  a  meaning,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  meet  What  is  me^vnt  by  the  projection  of  a  line  or  a 
plane  figure  on  a  plane.  Plan  and  elevation  of  a  line  which  is  inclined  at  given  angles  to  the  co-ordinato 
planes.     The  meaning  of  the  terms  '*  trace  of  a  line,''  ^*  trace  of  a  plane." 

The 
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The  distinction  between  a  scalar  quantity  and  a  vector  quantity.  Addition  and  subtraction  o 
vectors.     Experimental  illustrations. 

In  setting  out  the  above  syllabus,  the  items  have  been  arranged  under  the  various  branches  of  the 
subject. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  intended  that  these  should  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear ;  the  teacher  will  arrange  a  mixed  course  such  as  seems  to  him  best  for  the  class  of  students  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal.  A  good  teacher  must  understand  that  no  examination  made  by  any  one  other  than 
himself  can  be  framed  which  will  properly  test  the  result  of  his  teaching.  He  must  endeavour  to  give 
knowledge  which  becomes  part  of  bis  pupil's  mental  machinery,  so  that  the  pupil  is  certain  to  apply  it  in 
all  sorts  of  practical  problems,  and  will  no  more  allow  it  to  become  rusty  than  his  i)Ower  to  read  or  write  or 
walk." 

The  advanced  course  included  "  greater  elaboration  of  the  work  specified  in  the  elementary  course, 
that  is,  much  more  practice  in  such  computation  from  more  complex  formulee.  Demonstrative  geometry 
Ixued  upon  Euclid,"  some  trigonometry,  etc.,  and  geometry  as  follows  : — (pp.  31-32.) 

**  Geometry.  How  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  is  defined  by  its  rectangular  co-ordinates  a:,  y,  «, 
or  by  it«  polar  co-ordinates  r^  0,  <f^ ;  the  relations  between  x,  y,  z,  and  r,  6,  <^. 

Determination  of  the  three  angles  a,  )3,  y  which  a  given  line  makes  with  the  three  co-ordinate  axes ; 
the  relation 

cos^  a  -I-  cos'  fi  +  cos'  y  =  ^' 

Determination  of  the  angles  between  a  given  line  and  each  of  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

When  a  plane  is  given  by  its  traces,  to  determine  its  inclination  to  each  of  the  three  co-ordinate 
axes  and  planes. 

The  above  may  be  treated  analytically  or  graphically. 

Representation  by  its  projections  on  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  of  a  line  whose  position  and  real 
length  are  given. 

Determination  of  the  angle  between  two  given  lines  ;  the  angle  between  two  planes  whose  traces 
.are  given.     Represent  by  its  projections  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  planes  whose  traces  are  given. 

Vectors. — The  scalar  product  and  vector  product  of  two  given  vectors,  with  illustrations.  Easy 
Vector  Algebra." 

17.  Pro/es8or  HudsoHj  of  King^s  College,  London,  in  opening  the  discussion,  among  other  things, 
said  (pp.  32-34):— 

"  Geometry  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  case.  It  is  taught  sometimes  merely  as  an  exercise  of 
memory.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of  axiom  that  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  ought  to  be  exercised  in  all 
his  studies,  in  everything  that  he  learns.  .  .  .  The  first  lessons  in  geometry  may  be  given  in  play  with 
bricks  and  other  models.  When  the  boy  is  able  to  wield  a  pair  of  compasses  without  danger,  be  should,  as 
a  sort  of  play,  draw  various  figures.  This  will  excite  his  curiosity  to  know  why  certain  results,  such  as 
the  bisection  of  a  straight  line,  are  attained,  and  prepare  him  for  a  course  of  geometrical  reasoning." 

"  A  reform  in  the  teaching  of  geometiy  is  consistent  with  ihe  retention  of  Euclid's  order.  No 
change  of  text-book  will  be  efiicacious  unless  the  .system  of  learning  by  heart  is  entirely  given  up." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  last  dictum  in  reference  to  Euclid  s  order  has  little  support  outside 
of  England  and,  perhaps,  Italy. 

18.  Professor  Forsyth^  of  Cambridge,  remarks  that  (pp.  37-39) : — "A  great  deal  is  i^aid  as  though 
all  those  boys  who  are  taught  arithmetic  should  be  taught  geometry.  I  think  it  requires  to  some  extent 
a  special  faculty  to  appreciate  geometry.  .  .  .  Every  child  is  willing  to  draw  in  some  form  or  other ; 
and  by  taking  proper  opportunity  an  indication  will  be  given  of  an  appreciation  of  geometry.  Before  I 
b^an  to  teach  a  boy  the  subject  of  geometry,  I  would  take  care  that  the  boy  has  shewn  some  sort  of 
facility  in  using  ruler  and  compasses.  He  should  be  made  to  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  common 
practical  geometry.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  use  his  instruments,  and  to  do  something  that  is  accurate  in 
the  measurement  of  distance.  It  is  only  after  a  boy  has  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and 
shewn  a  certain  amount  of  facility  in  geometrical  drawing,  that  in  my  opinion  he  ought  to  be  turned  on  to 
the  study  of  geometry  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  should  be  turned  on  to  the  study  of  geometry  would  be 
to  utilise  the  practical  knowledge  that  he  is  already  familiar  with  and  continues  to  acquire.     By  guiding 

'  him  among  things  with  which  he  is  already  familiar,  he  may  be  enabled  to  pass  from  the  practical  working 
.  of  his  instruments  to  reasoning  a))out  the  operations  he  has  carried  through.  But  Professor  Perry  may  say 
that  my  suggested  method  is  not  taking  him  to  Euclid.  It  may  be  so  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  desirable  pre- 
liminary to  geometrical  reasoning,  for  it  gives  the  materials  about  which  the  reasoning  is  to  be  made. 
Without  being  an  ardent  defender  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  as  a  text-book,  still  I  would  make  it  the 
basis  of  the  teaching  of  a  pupil,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  book  is  adopted  so  largely  in  our  country  is  that  there  is  no  other  book  which  teachers  in 
general  would  use,  and  which  finds  general  acceptance  to  the  same  extent  as  Euclid.  Not  that  I  would 
adhere  to  the  original  proofs  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  ; — that  is  not  done  in  any  of  the  books  that  deal 
with  the  Elements.  But  the  sequence  is  a  recognised  sequence,  and,  within  that  restriction,  there  is  reason- 
able opening  for  any  teacher  s  individuality.  Of  course  I  know  that  there  are  ardent  defenders  of  Euclid, 
who  regard  his  work  as  being  so  completely  logical  that  it  should  not  be  altered.  I  do  not  share  in  their 
▼lew,  *<  Knowing  the  large  number  of  assumptions  implicitly  made  and  never  stated." 

.  .  .  Indeed,  if  one  had  to  make  an  honest  confession  of  opinion,  it  would  be  to  say  that  the 
one  thing  in  which  we  are  notoriously  deficient  in  England  is  the  proper  training  of  teachei-s.  A  proper 
system  of  training  teachers  should  be  established." 

19.  Major  MacMahon^  then  President  of  Section  A  of  the  Association — the  section  dealing  with 
mathematics — appeared  inclined  to  retain  Euclid's  Elements.     He  says  (pp.  39-40)  : — 

"We  are  asked  to  give  up  Euclid.  Before  we  do  that  we  must  have  something  else  put  before  us. 
The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching  has  not  advanced  a  proper  substitute.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  from  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  that  Society  what  it  really  proposes  as  a 
substitute  for  Euclid,  but  without  success.  I  look  upon  Euclid  as  an  instrument  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.     I  think  it  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  geometrical  drawing.     .  •    .     All  algebra 
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students  should  be  taught  the  foundations  of  numerical  magnitudes  on  sqibared  paper,  and  in  that  way 
algebra,  and  also  trigonometry,  would  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  geometry,  which,  I  think,  should  be 
taught  before  geometrical  conic  sections.  I  think  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  spherical  astronomy 
should  be  taught  together." 

20.  E,  M.  Langlei/y  of  the  Bedford  Modem  School,  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  adoption  ol 
Euclid's  elements,  and  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  continuous  teaching  of  geometry  in  the  following 
terms  (pp.  40-42)  : — 

"  No  words  can  condemn  too  strongly  the  practice  of  beginning  the  study  of  geometry  by  *  learn- 
ing Euclid,*  as  it  is  called.  When  a  batch  of  new  boys  is  handed  over  to  us  to  *  begin  Euclid '  we  are 
confronted  by  difficulties  from  which  we  might  well  shrink  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  have  been  and 
are  habitually  overcome  (only  overcome,  however,  as  a  rule,  at  an  unspeakable  cost  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher).  We  have  to  train  ordinary  boys  who  have  previously  seldom  rea.soned  formally  and  continuously 
about  anything — (1)  to  reason  formally  and  continuously,  (2)  about  things  of  whose  names  and  properties 

they  are  ignorant He  (i.e.  the  teacher)  may,  while  they  are  learning  Euclid,  do  much  by 

familiar  and  well-chosen  illustrations,  by  the  use  of  models,  and  by  work  with  ruler  and  compasses,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  sound  geometrical  ideas  in  his  pupils'  minds.  He  may,  however,  be  able  to 
arrange  that  before  beginning  their  formal  couree  of  deductive  geometry  they  shall  go  through  a  course  of 
experimental  geometry,  and  thus  gain  a  knowledge,  soxmd  and  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  subjects 
which  they  are  to  reason  formally  later  on. 

*'  As  to  the  need  of  such  a  course  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt.  Even  if  a  child  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  taught  in  a  good  Kindergarten  up  to  the  age  of  7  or  8,  and  to 
have  been  taken  by  carefully  trained  teachers  through  a  well-considered  course,  there  still  exists  a  great 
gap  between  this  and  his  introduction  to  Euclid  at  the  age  of  11.  In  these  three  or  four  years  he  is  sure  to 
lose  much  of  what  he  has  previously  gained.  What  is  wanted  is  a  school  course  to  bridge  over  or  fill 
up  this  gap."  ....  "After  a  course  like  this,  pupils  would  come  to  their  course  of  formal  deduc- 
tive geometry  well  stoi*ed  with  sound  geometrical  ideas,  and  capable  of  reasoning  upon  them.  But  besides 
a  first  experimental  course  which  shall  lead  up  to  and  prepare  for  the  deductive  one,  there  is  need  for  a 
second  one  which  shall  accompany  it,  and  give  a  similar  experimental  knowledge  of  subjects  higher  up  in 
the  school  course  and  beyond  it."  .  .  .  .  "  Loci,  with  their  application  to  the  solution  of  problems 
and  Plane  Perspective,  might  be  gradually  introduced,  care  being  taken  that  ideas  should  be  induced  to 
form  themselves  in  the  pupiFs  mind  without  any  consciousness  on  his  part  that  he  was  learning  to  use 
powerful  scientific  arms  with  formidable  technical  names." 

21.  Professor  Everett  stated  his  view  in  the  following  terms  (pp.  44-46) : — 

"  The  teaching  of  geometry  has  been  too  pedantic.  The  minds  of  boys  and  girls  are  not  ripe  for 
dealing  with  abstractions.  The  way  in  which  Euclid  begins  (especially  if  the  whole  body  of  Definitions 
is  taken  first)  gives  the  learner  the  impression  of  a  castle  in  the  clouds. 

"A  moderate  amount  of  practical  geometry  should  come  first,  including  methods  of  bisecting 
lines  and  angles,  drawing  lines  at  right  angles,  making  a  triangle  with  sides  of  prescribed  lengths, 
and  inscribing  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  given  circle.  This  will  give  the  learner  definite  conceptions,  and 
help  him  to  feel  that  he  is  on  solid  ground. 

"  Side  by  side  with  Euclid  or  a  ttubstitute  for  Euclid,  verification  by  actual  measurement  of  carefully 
drawn  figures  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  useful  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  with  which  measurements  can  be 
made  by  the  methods  employed,  and  also  useful  as  a  check  against  mistakes — which  are  liable  to  be  made 
in  abstract  reasoning  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  .  .  .  Too  much  time  and  labour  are  often  devoted  to 
subjects  not  necessary  as  means  of  further  progress — for  instance,  to  geometrical  conies,  and  to  very  elaborate 
exercises  in  trigonometry." 

"  Another  subject  that  is  too  long  postponed  is  solid  geometry.  It  is  postponed  so  long  that  moat 
boys  do  not  get  it  at  all.  Considering  that  we  live  and  move  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unpractical  to  confine  all  accurate  thinking  and  teaching  for  three  or  four  years  to  two-dimensional 
space.  The  result  is  to  produce  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  all  three-dimensional  thinking,  as  if  it  involved 
some  terrible  mystery.  It  should  be  taugfU  in  a  realistic  manner,  with  the  aid  of  models ;  and  the  properties 
of  direction-cosines  should  be  introduced  before  the  learner  has  got  very  far  in  trigonometry." 

**  I  agree  with  Professor  Perry  in  recommending  the  use  of  squared  paper  for  a  variety  of  purposes." 

22.  Professor  Rucker,  now  Sir  A.  W.  Rttcker,  then  president  of  the  British  Association,  said  (p.  48) 
that  it  was  "  well  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  concrete  side." 

23.  Professor  SUvaniu  P.  Thompson  strongly  supported  the  complete  reform  of  mathematical 
education.     He  says  (p.  49) : — 

"  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  differentiate  and  how  to  integrate  simple  algebraic  expressions 
before  we  attempt  to  teach  them  geometry  and  these  other  complicated  things.  The  di'eadful  fear  of  the 
calculus  symbols  is  entirely  broken  down  in  those  ca^es  where,  at  the  beginning,  the  teaching  of  the  calculus 
is  adopted.  Then,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered  those  symbols,  you  may  begin  geometry  or  anything  you 
please.  I  would  also  abolish  out  of  the  school  that  thing  called  geometrical  conies.  Teach  it  as  a  pure  piece 
of  geometry,  and  do  not  confine  it  to  conies.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  superstition  about  conic  sections. 
The  student  should  be  taught  the  symbols  of  the  calculus  and  the  simple  use  of  these  s3rmbols  at  the  earliest 
age,  instead  of  these  being  left  over  until  he  has  gone  to  the  College  or  University." 

24.  Mrs,  W,  N,  Shaw,  referring  to  geometry,  says  (p.  52)  : — 

"  Geometry  is,  perhaps,  the  subject  which  suffers  most  from  inefficient  teaching.  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  should  abolish  Euclid  from  the  schools  ;  Euclid's  methods  are  very  valuable  as  specimens  of  sound 
reasoning,  and  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  a  proof ;  tlie  absurdity  oj  our  present  system  lies  in  using  Euclid 
cw  a  means  of  teaching  geometrical  facts.  For  that  purpose  the  children  should  handle  solid  bodies,  and  from 
them  obtain  plane  figures.  The  faces  of  crystals  supply  many  of  the  plane  figures  treated  of  in  Euclid,  and 
obtaining  the  figures  from  natural  objects  gives  life  and  interest  to  the  subject  such  as  cannot  be  induced 
by  drawing  lines  arbitrarily  on  paper.     When  the  names  of  the  figures  are  familiar  language  to  the  child, 
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and  he  has  for  himself  observed  and  classified  their  properties,  he  may  be  interested  by  an  account  of  Euclid 
and  his  times,  and  be  incited  to  find  how  the  properties  he  has  observed  for  the  few  objects  he  can  handle 
can  be  shewn  to  be  generalised  truths  for  abstract  foi*ms.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
mathematical  subjects  have  also  a  long  and  interesting  history,  and  a  great  deal  would  be  gained  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  if  the  history  of  mathematics  to  the  part  reached  by  the  pupil  were  made  known  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  The  lives  of  great  mathematicians  and  other  men  of  science  should  be  studied,  the 
state  of  the  special  subject  when  they  lived  should  be  known,  and  their  additions  to  it  made  manifest.  It 
could  not  fail  to  be  stimulating  to  the  best  of  students  to  learn  something  of  what  any  man  of  genius  had 
done  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  benefits  we  reap  from  such  extension." 

25.  Professor  Greenldll  refers  (pp.  53-54)  to  "the  superiority  of  French  methods  over  our  own,  and 
the  backward  state  of  our  methematical  instruction,"  and  he  points  out  that  the  plotting  of  graphs  of  simple 
algebraical  curves  on  squalled  paper  are  inculcated  in  French  treatises. 

26.  Professor  Olaus  Henrici,  who  himself  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  text  book  on  a  reformed 
geometry,  says  (p.  55) : — 

"I  agree  that  the  method  of  teaching  should  be  developed  by  the  student  himself  on  the  concrete 
syst^n,  I  also  believe  that  the  whole  teaching  of  mathematics  would  be  revolutionised  if  every  child  in  the 
country  were  taught  something  of  geometrical  drawing.  The  elements  must  be  taught  scientifically;  the 
child  must  understand  the  reasoning  and  the  meaning  of  the  result  of  reasoning.     There  should  be  not 

merely  drawing  to  scale  by  the  drawing  of  the  same  figure  to  different  scales" "I  h<^ 

mathematicians  will  not  find  it  beyond  their  dignity  to  write  more  elementary  books  on  the  subject  in  a 
more  scientific  way." 

27.  Professor  Alfred  Lodge,  while  realising  that  reading  Euclid's  elements  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  of 
learning  geometry,  seems  inclined  to  retain  Euclid  to  some  extent.     He  says  (pp.  56-58) : — 

"  I  wish  to  urge,  with  Professor  Perry,  that  the  teaching  of  elementwy  mathematics  should  be  as 
tar  as  possible  concrete ;  that,  for  example,  areas  of  rectangles  and  other  plane  figures  should  be  calculated 
from  actual  measurements  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  that  volumes  and  surfaces  of  solids  should 
be  studied  in  the  same  way.     The  distinction  between  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes  would  by  such  means 

become  instinctive." "In  other  parts  of  the  subject  there  are  of  course  many  ways  in  which 

geometry  (plotting  of  variable  quantities,  solution  of  simultaneous  equations,  etc.)  can  be  made  helpful 
and  stimulating." 

"In  connection  with  geometry  many  teachers  agree  that  Euclid  as  a  text  book  labours  under  many 
disadvantages ;  it  pays  more  attention  to  logic  than  geometry,  and  the  constructions  given  in  it  are  for  the 
most  part  eminefiUy  unpractical.  It  is  too  much  divorced  from  practical  geometry  and  mensuration.  But 
it  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a  remedy,  especially  so  long  as  a  knowledge  of  Euclid  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  examinations.  But  even  in  the  study  of  Euclid  much  could  be  done  to  make  its  results  more 
real  and  interesting  to  the  average  boy.  Some  practical  acquaintance  with  geometrical  magnitudes  and 
measurements  should  precede  any  study  of  Euclid.  Then  in  working  at  Euclid  accurate  but  varied  figures 
should  be  insisted  on,  and  results  should  be  frequently  tested  by  actual  measurements  and  numerical  work. 
Many  ideas  become  thoroughly  assimilated  *  through  the  fingers '  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  the 


air. 


"  Examining  bodies  could  materially  assist  in  the  more  rapid  assimilation  of  Euclid  if  they  would 
agree  to  a  few  modifications  of  their  system  of  setting  questions." 

He  argues  the  desirability  of  using  hypotJietical  constructions^  by  which  many  propositions  can  be 
readily  established.  That  he  realises  the  desirability  of  change  is  manifest  from  the  foUowing  passage  (p.  58) : 
"I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  points  in  which  I  think  improvements  could  be  effected,  pending  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  standard  geometry  other  than  Euclid" 

28.  Professor  Afiall  meets  the  objection  that  there  lb  no  other  available  text  book,  or  that  various 
text-books  would  lead  to  confusion  in  the  following  words  (p.  59) : — 

"  We  are  asked  :  How  can  the  pupils  be  examined  in  geometry  if  one  has  studied  one  book  and 
another  a  different  one  ?  What  a  measure  does  that  question  give  of  our  educational  methods.  First 
comes  the  examiner ;  then,  I  suppose,  the  teacher ;  but  where  does  the  pupil  come  in  1  The  difficulty  does 
not  exist  outside  the  English-speaking  nations,  who  have  Euclid  as  a  school-book  entirely  to  themselves. 
Elsewhere  it  is  not  found  to  be  too  hard  to  say  who  is  competent  in  geometry  and  who  is  not.  The  teacher  in 
all  parts  of  his  work  is  too  much  dominated  by  examiners  and  inspectors ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  try  things 
for  himself." 

29.  Professor  Minchin  openly  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Euclidean  order  is  a  defective  one.  He 
says  (p.  59) : — 

"What  they  (the  Civil  Service  Commissioners)  ask  is  that  there  should  be  no  departure  from 
Euclid's  order.  /  think  Euclids  order  is  bad  and  should  be  departed  from,  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  can  do,  because  the  real  culprits  in  the  matter  are  the  head- masters  of  the 
pubhc  schools  who  stand  in  the  way,  and  will  have  Euclid  as  the  text-book.  I  think  that  geometry  ought 
to  be  taught  to  the  young  in  connection  with  arithmetic.  Again,  I  think  that  those  who  teach  mathe- 
matics have  not  yet  learned  the  enormous  value  of  graphical  methods  in  the  solution  of  all  kinds  of 
problems." 

30.  Professor  Andrew  Jamieson  approved  generally  Professor  Perry's  advocacy  of  a  "rational 
system  of  teaching  mathematics."     (p.  62). 

1.  Sir  John  Gorst  stated  (pp.  63—64)  :— 
"  In  teaching  mathematics  in  my  younger  days  I  had  what  was  a  very  unique  experience.     I  taught, 
or  attempted  to  teach,  mathematics  to  the  Maori  boys  and  men  in  New  Zealand."  ....      "  But  when  in 
my  youthful  enthusiasm,  finding  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  learnt  the  rules  and  practised  the 
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problems  of  arithmetic,  I  proceeded  to  try  to  teach  some  of  them  Euclid,  or  rather  geometry  after  the 
Euclid  fashion,  I  absolutely  and  entirely  failed.     There  was  not  one  of  them  that  could  grasp  or  understand 

the  simplest  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid." **  Had  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  discussion  to  which 

I  had  listened  to-day,  I  should  have  abandoned  teaching  in  the  ordinary  way  until  they  had  been  famil- 
iarised  with  angles,  lines,  areas,  and  geometrical  figures,  of  which  the  Maori  youth  was  absolutely  ignorant. 
I  suppose  by  a  method  of  that  kind,  even  the  least  developed  intellect  of  the  uncivilised  native  of  New 

Zealand  might  have  been  brought  to  take  in  some  of  the  very  simple  propositions  of  geometry." 

**  It  might  have  been  possible  to  make  Maories  familiar  with  the  concrete  objects  of  geometry,  but  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  into  their  minds  those  general  and  abstract  propositions  which  to  them  had  no 
meaning  whatever." 

Sir  John  Gorst  touches  the  heart  of  the  question,  viz.,  the  misappropriateness  of  the  method  of 
making  Euclid's  Element  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  teaching  geometry. 

32.  Principal  Oliver  Lodge  strongly  dissents  from  the  view  that  reading  Euclid's  Elements  ia 
learning  geometry.     He  says  (pp.  65-66) : — 

"  The  *  linear '  demonstration  of  Euclid,  where  in  order  to  be  rigorous  the  whole  order  of  the  pro- 
positions must  be  remembered,  is  artificial ;  and  although  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  crucial  %t  is  not  reaUy 
demonatrcUive  in  a  satisfying  manner ^  because  it  is  easy  with  a  little  ingenuity  to  de^nonstrate  a  fallacy  by 

such  a  process  a^  that ;  and  it  takes  more  than  a  beginner  to  be  able  to  detect  the  flaw." "  It  ia 

injudicious  for  him — a  school  boy — to  imagine  that  he  could  always  leason  himself  into  the  truth  by  a  strictly 
Euclidean  process,  and  that  he  would  always  be  able  to  detect  the  flaw  when  there  was  one. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Euclidean  geometry  considered  as  a  philosophical  system,  though  highly 
ingenious  and  delightful  from  some  points  of  view,  is  based  upon  a  fallacy — that  is  to  say,  is  based  upon  an 

erroneous  view  of  what  constitut'^s  proof,  on  erroneous  view  as  to  the  nature  of  axioms." *•  The 

basis  of  experience  underlying  all  axioms  is  so  purposely  masked  in  Greek  geometry  that  it  has  been 
thought  (and  I  suppose  by  Euclid  was  thought)  to  be  nonexistent.  And  so  geometry  appears  to  be  built 
upon  air — a  kind  of  mental  figment,  a  self- woven  wraith,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  a  very  abstract 
variety  of  science ;  and  as  such  it  has  constituted  a  bad  introduction  to  science,  and  so  far  from  assisting 
to  wiUistand  a  tendency  to  deal  with  book  knowledge  alone,  it  has  over-emphasised  that  tendency,  and 
polluted  what  might  have  been  the  earliest  effort  of  the  mind  to  get  into  reasoning  contact  with  Nature 
herself." 

33.  Oliver  Hcavside  clearly  agrees  with  the  more  concrete  forms  of  teaching  mathematics.  He 
writes  (pp.  67-68) : — 

"Boys  are  not  i)hilosophers  and  logicians.  Boys  are  usually  exceedingly  stupid  in  an3rthing 
requiring  concentrated  reasoning.  It  is  not  in  the  natun*  of  their  soft  brains  that  they  should  take  kindly 
to  Euclid  and  other  stuff  of  that  logic-chopping  kind.  But  they  usually  possess  another  sort  of  mental 
ability — namely,  the  ready  acquisition  of  new  facta  and  ideas — and  that  is  what  should  be  taken  advantage 

of." "  Now,  the  prevalent  idea  of  mathematical  works  is  th*»t  you  must  understand  the  reason 

why  first,  before  you  proceed  to  practice.  This  is  fudge  and  fiddlesticks.  I  speak  with  confidence  in  this 
matter,  not  merely  from  exp*»rience  as  a  boy  myself,  and  from  knowledge  of  other  boys,  but  as  a  grown 
man  who  has  had  some  practice  in  applications  of  mathematics. 

**  There  is  so  much  to  learn  nowadays,  really  valuable  knowledge  of  all  sorts  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
wicked  sin  to  go  in  the  old  way,  with     ....     Euclid".     .     .     .  ^^  7'he  general  inability  of  boys 

to  study  Euclid  profilobly  is  no  reason  why  they  shonfd  not  learn  geometry.  Even  stvpvl  boys  could  do 
tluit,  when  properly  directed  and  experimenfalh/  assisted}  And  as  regards  mathematics  in  general,  I 
think  it  a  very  important  assistance  to  have  it  taught  in  conjunction  with  elementary  physics.  That  is, 
geometry  and  other  natural  facts." 

34.  Dr.  J.  Larnior  states  (pp.  69-70) : — 

"  I  believe  the  methods  advocated  by  Professor  Perry  arc  in  the  main  the  right  ones  for  beginners, 
and  are  in  fact  the  methods  actually  followed  or  aimed  at  by  most  reflecting  people  who  have  to  do  with 
elementary  education  whether  in  school  or  college."  .  .  .  .  "I  am  even  of  opinion  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  the  most  promising  way  to  work  towards  it  is 
through  carefully  conducted  public  examinations." 

35.  W.  ^\  Sliaw  writes  (pp.  71-72)  :— 

"  I  had  reluctantly  to  allow,  year  after  year,  t^iat  it  is  possible  to  spend  years  over  the  study  of 
elementary  mathematics,  and  to  ])a8s  with  credit  an  examination  in  Euclid  without  comprehending  the  nature 
of  a  proof  or  the  elements  of  scientific  method." 

"  In  all  seiiousness  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  schools  as  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  the 
average  youth  is  in  my  experience  a  pitiful  failure,  which  results  in  many  cases  in  the  student  regarding 
the  subject  as  merely  foreign  to  his  intelligence." 

36.  Dr,  Sumpner  quotes  Mr.  Oliver  Heavside,  with  approval  and  opposes  the  continuance  of 
Euclid.     He  expresses  himself  as  follows  (pp.  78-79) : — 

"  As  regards  the  necessity  for  the  reform  of  geometrical  teaching,  which  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  this  discussion,  I  am  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  view  of  Oliver  Heavside,  who  has  said  (Electro- 
Mag.  Theory,  Vol.  I,  p.  148)  :— 

"  As  to  the  need  of  improvement  there  can  be  no  question  whilst  the  reign  of  Euclid  continues. 
My  OAvn  idea  of  a  useful  course  is  to  begin  with  arithmetic,  and  then,  not  Euclid,  but  algebra.  Next,  not 
Euclid,  but  practical  geometry,  solid  as  well  as  plane ;  not  demonstrations  but  to  make  acquaintance. 
Then,  not  Euclid,  but  elementary  vectors,  conjoined  with  algebra,  and  applied  to  geometry.  Addition 
first,  then  the  scalar  product.  This  covers  a  large  ground.  When  more  advanced  bring  in  the  vector 
product.  Elementary  calculus  should  go  on  simultaneously,  and  come  into  the  vector  algebraic  geometry 
after  a  bit  Euclid  might  be  an  extra  course  for  learned  men,  like  Homer.  £ut  Euclid  for  children  is 
barbarous,"  37, 
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37.  W.  D.  Eggar^  in  referring  to  geometry,  says  (p.  81)  : — 

"  A  course  of  geometrical  drawing  to  ba  agreed  upon  which  should  replace  Euclid  II,  IV  and  VI. 
Books  I  and  III  to  be  taught  still,  but  in  conjunction  with  geometrical  drawing.  Euclid  II. — 12,  13,  to 
be  transferred  to  trigonometry,  which  should  begin  at  an  earlier  stage." 

38.  A,  J,  Pressland  recommends  the  discarding  of  Eaclid.     Ho  says  (p.  82)  : — 

"  Euclid  must  he  discarded.  In  drafting  a  *Code  Geometry'  to  replace  the  latter  it  might  be  assumed 
that  some  pupils  have  already  had  manual  training,  and  that  all  will  take  a  course  of  Greometrical 
Drawing." 

39.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  obviously  agrees  with  much  that  Professor  Perry  has  said  about  the  abandon- 
ment of  Euclid.     He  writes  as  follows  (pp.  84-86) : — 

"  With  what  Professor  Perry  has  said  about  the  use  of  Euclid  as  a  text-book  I  am  in  complete  accord. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  permanence  of  Euclid's  Elenytnts  as  a  school  text-book.  It  is 
bad  geometry  and  inperfect  logic.  Throughout  Europe  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  nothing  tends  more  to 
impede  the  proper  study  of  Geometry  in  all  our  schools  than  the  use  of  Euclid.  Nevertheless,  it  remains. 
As  a  discipline,  or  training  in  logic j  Euclid  is  defective  ;  for  not  only  is  the  reasoning  faulty,  but  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  reasoning  used  in  sifting  evidence  and  drawing  conclusions  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  When 
we  are  asked,  ^Wliat  hook  sliall  we  substitute /or  Euclid?^  the  answer  is,  ^  Noiie.^  Geometry  must  be  taught 
like  any  other  branch  of  science  without  the  necessary  reference  to  any  particular  text-book,  and  it  must  be 
taught  practically.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Perry's  renewed  protest  ngainst  the  use  of  Euclid 
may  be  heard  in  our  schools  and  class-rooms,  and  above  all  in  our  examination  halls  .  .  .  The  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  many  of  our  schools  has  got  into  a  groove,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  roechanicid 
routine.  It  neither  exercises  the  mind  of  the  teacher  nor  of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  subject  in  which 
reform  of  method  is  more  needed,  and  Professor  Perry  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  education  in  directing 
thought  to  the  subject." 

40.  Professor  2).  E,  Smith,  in  referring  to  Professor  Perry's  argument  that  Euclid  should  be  abandoned, 
says  (p.  90) : — 

**  Well,  why  not  ?  She  is  about  the  only  country  left  that  uses  it,  and  as  one  looks  at  the  mathematics 
of  the  world  since  Newton's  time  he  certainly  cannot  feel  that  the  i*esults  of  England's  use  of  Euclid  have 
been  such  as  to  render  the  monopoly  necessary." 

41.  Professor  Horace  Lamb  says  (pp.  91-92) : — 

"  A  good  text-book  to  replace  Euclid  is  mu?h  wanted  ;  but  it  should  be  issued  with  some  authority, 
and  Cambridge  is  practically  the  only  place  that  could  confer  this  (!).  It  should  also  be  revised  every  five 
or  ten  years,  so  that  changes  may  be  introduced  gradually.  Also  it  should  be  Euclidean  in  method,  if  not  in 
phraseology.  If  anything  else  is  attempted,  a  disastrous  mu'ldle  will  ensue,  to  be  followed  after  a  few 
years  by  a  reversion  to  Euclid,  as  happened  once,  I  think,  in  Italy." 

This  notion  that  Cambridge  is  the  only  place  that  can  issue  an  autlwritative  Uxt-book,  and  that  the 
English  people  cannot  reform  any  element  of  education  recognised  as  defective  (it  is  explicitly  admitted 
that  Euclid's  elements  are  defective)  until  Cambridge  issues  such  a  text-book,  explains  why  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  reform  in  England,  even  when  the  need  of  reform  is  fully  admitted. 

42.  Professor  Perry,  in  reply  criticises  very  severely  English  education.     He  says  (pp.  93-101) : — 

"  The  average  Englishman  hates  school  education,  because  every  specimen  of  it  that  he  has  seen 
offends  his  conmion-sense.  And  Oxford  hates  all  ideas  of  education  through  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  because  what  she  has  seen  in  that  way  everywhere  has  been  offensive  to  her  common-sense." 

*'  It  will  be  found  that  my  syllabus  contains  almost  all  the  new  suggestions  which  were  made  by 
speakers  who  had  no  time  to  study  it.  (1)  Experimental  geometry  to  pre^de  demonstrative.  (2)  Some 
deductive  reasoning  to  accompany  experimental  geometry.  (3)  Mathematics  to  enter  into  the 
experimental  science  syllabus  as  much  as  possible.  (4)  Rough  guessing  at  lengths,  weights,  etc.,  to  be 
encouraged.  (5)  Recognition  of  the  incompleteness  of  any  external  examination.  (6)  The  importance  of 
familiarising  a  boy  with  problems  in  three-dimensional  space.  (7)  A  hard  and  fast  syllabus  undesirable ; 
even  the  sequence  of  subjects  to  be  left  to  a  good  teacher's  initiative.  If  my  critics  will  consult  the  new 
syllabus  in  Practical  Geometry,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they  will  see  that  a  very  great  reform  has  been 
effected  in  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  collection  of  rules ;  it  is  now  really  an  educational 
subject  allowing  a  student  to  let  his  mind  and  imagination  develope  in  several  of  many  directions,  and 
bringing  him  into  contact  with  many  subjects  through  the  common-sense  application  of  a  very  few  general 
principles." 

"  Take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Experimental  methods  in  Mensuration  and  Geometry  ought  to  precede  demonstrative  geometry, 

but  even  in  the  earliest  stages  some  deductive  reasoning  ought  to  be  introduced. 

2.  The  experimental  methods  adopted  may  greatly  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher ;  they  may 

include  all  those  mentioned  in  the  Elementary  Syllabus  which  I  presented." 

Professor  Perry's  work  has  undoubtedly  brought  to  a  focus  the  long  endeavour  to  secure  a  thorough 
and  much  needed  reform  in  English  mathematical  teaching,  and  that  reform  has  now  taken  still  more 
definite  shape  in  the  report  of  the  British  Association  meeting  in  1902,  a  document  the  importance  of 
which  demands  that  it  be  quoted  in  full  as  hereunder : — 

43.  TJic  Belfast  Report  on  teaching  of  Geometry,  etc, — At  the  Belfast  meeting  in  September  last  year 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  report  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics was  presented  by  the  Committeee,  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  Professor 
Forsyth  (Chairman),  Professor  Perry  (Secretary),  Professor  Chrystal,  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve, 

Professor 
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Professor  Gibson,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Professor  Greenhill,  Professor  R.  A.  Gregory,  Professor  Henrici,  Professor 
Hudson,  Dr.  Larmor,  Professor  A.  Lodge,  Sir  O.  Lodge,  Professor  Ijove,  Major  Macmahon,  Professor 
Minchin,  Sir  A.  W.  Riicker,  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  and  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson.  That  report,  only  just 
published,  expresses  the  most  recent  English  view  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and 
especially  geometry,  and  is  therefore  given  in  full.  Two  schedules  have  been  suggested,  one  on  Euclidean 
lines,  and  the  other  a  programme  intended  to  accompany  a  general  course  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Experimental  Science.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Eggar  and  the  second  by  Professor  Perry.  These  are  also  given 
in  full. 

44.     The  Committee* 8  Report — The  following  is  the  Committee's  Report : — 

"  In  submitting  the  present  report,  the  Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  fiinst 
occa^sion  on  which  the  British  Association  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  el^nentary 
mathematics.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  similar  body  was  appointed  to  consider  part  of  the  subject,  viz., 
*  the  possibility  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  geometry ' ;  and  two  reports  were 
presented,  one  at  the  Bradford  meeting  in  1873  (see  the  Report,  volume  for  that  year,  p.  459),  and  the 
other  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  1876  (see  the  Report,  volume  for  that  year,  p.  8)." 

"  The  two  reports  advert  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  improvements  in  the  teaching  of 
geometry.  One  of  these  is  alleged  to  be  *  the  necessity  of  one  fixed  and  definite  standard  for  examination 
purposes ' ;  apparently  it  was  assumed  that  this  fixed  and  definite  standard  should  not  merely  be  required 
from  all  candidates  in  any  one  examination,  but  also  be  applied  to  all  examinations  throughout  the  country. 
In  order  to  secure  the  uniformity  thus  postulated,  the  Committee,  thinking  that  no  text-book  had  been 
produced  fit  to  succeed  Euclid  in  the  position  of  authority,  and  deeming  it  improbable  that  such  a  book 
could  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  selected  individuals,  suggested  the  publication  of  an  authorised 
syllabus.  In  their  second  report  they  discussed  the  merits  of  a  particular  syllabus,  that  of  the  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  commendation  as  was  then  expressed, 
tiie  syllabus  has  not  been  generally  adopted." 

"  It  is  still  true  that  (in  the  words  of  the  former  Committee)  *  in  this  country  at  present  teaching  is 
guided  largely  by  the  requirements  of  examinations.'  For  some  time  to  come  the  practice  of  the  country 
IS  not  unlikely  to  allow  examinations  to  retain  at  least  a  partial  domination  over  teaching  in  schools. 
Accordingly,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  improved,  it  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  requisite  that  examinations 
should  be  modified ;  and,  where  it  is  possible,  these  modifications  in  the  examinations  should  leave  greater 
freedom  to  the  teacher,  and  give  him  more  assistance  than  at  present" 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  whereby,  in  such  matters  as  teaching  and 
examination,  the  changes  adopted  are  only  gradually  effected,  and  progress  comes  only  by  slow  degrees. 
Accordingly,  the  general  recommendations  submitted  in  this  report  are  such  that  they  can  be  introduced 
easily  and  without  any  great  alteration  of  the  best  present  practice.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
the  recommendations,  if  adopted,  will  constitute  merely  the  first  stage  in  a  gradual  improvement  both  of 
teaching  and  of  examinations.  For  the  most  part  only  broad  lines  of  change  are  suggested ;  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  leave  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  teachers  for  the  development  of  their  methods  in  the 
light  of  their  experience." 

**  la  Uniformity  Imperative  ? — The  Committee  do  not  consider  that  a  single  method  of  teaching 
mathematics  should  be  imposed  uniformly  upon  all  classes  of  students,  for  the  only  variations  then  possible 
would  be  limited  by  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  In  their  opinion,  different  methods  may  be  adopted 
for  various  classes  of  students,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  corresponding  types  of  examination 
should  be  used." 

"  It  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  conceded  that  a  proper  training  in  mathematics  is  an  important  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  The  value  of  the  training  depends  upon  the  comprehension  of  the  aims  of  the 
mathematical  subjects  chosen,  upon  the  grasp  of  the  fundamental  notions  involved,  and  upon  the  attention 
paid  to  the  logical  sequence  of  the  arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  freely  claimed  that  in  the  training 
of  students  for  technical  aims,  such  as  the  profession  of  engineering,  a  knowledge  of  results  and  a  facility 
in  using  them  are  more  important  than  familiarity  with  the  mathematical  processes  by  which  the  results 
are  established  with  rigid  precision.  This  divergence  of  needs  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  stage  in  the 
training  of  students.  In  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  elements  of  mathematics  are  being  acquired,  the 
processes  adopted  can  be  substantially  the  same  for  all  students,  and  many  of  the  following  recommendations 
are  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  those  processes." 

"  Teaching  of  Practical  Geometry. — The  former  Conmiittee  recommended  (and  the  present  Committee 
desire  to  emphasise  the  recommendation)  that  the  teaching  of  demonstrative  geometry  should  be  preceded 
by  the  teaching  of  practical  and  experimental  geometry,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  accurate 
drawing  and  measurement.  This  practice  should  be  adopted,  whether  Euclid  be  retained  or  be  replaced  by 
some  authorised  text-book  or  syllabus,  or  if  no  authority  for  demonstrative  geometry  be  retained." 

'^  Simple  instruments  and  experimental  methods  should  be  employed  exclusively  in  the  earliest  stages, 
until  the  learner  has  become  familiarised  with  some  of  the  notions  of  geometry  and  some  of  the  properties 
of  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid.  Easy  deductive  reasoning  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  thereafter  the  two  processes  should  be  employed  side  by  side,  because  practical  geometry  can  be  made 
an  illuminating  and  interesting  supplement  to  the  reasoned  results  obtained  in  demonstrative  geometry.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  range  of  the  practical  course  and  the  experimental  methods  adopted  should  be  left  in 
large  measure  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher ;  and  two  schedules  of  suggestions,  intended  for  different 
classes  of  students,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Eggar  and  Professor  Perry  respectively, 
and  are  added  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Report." 

"  Should  there  he  a  tingle  authority  in  Geometry? — In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  (and  only  one)  text-book  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  authority  in  demonstrative  geometry ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  single  syllabus  in  control  of  all  examinations.  Each  large 
examining  body  might  propound  its  own  syllabus,  in  the  construction  of  which  regard  would  be  paid  to 
the  avei*age  requirements  of  the  examinees." 

"  Thus  an  examining  body  might  retain  Euclid  to  the  extent  of  requiring  his  logical  order.      But 

when  the  retention  of  that  order  is  enforced,  it  is  undesirable  that  Euclid's  method  of  treatment  should 

always  oe  adopted  ;  thus  the  use  of  hypothetical  constructions  should  be  permitted.  It  is  equally  undesirable 

to  insist  upon  Euclid's  order  in  the  subject-matter  ;  thus  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  Books   III  and 

y  could  i)e  studied  before  the  student  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  greater  part  of  Bi>ok  II  "       ' 
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"  In  every  case  the  details  of  any  syllabus  should  not  be  made  too  precise.  It  is  preferable  to  leave 
as  much  freedom  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  range  to  be  covered ;  for  in  that  way  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher  can  have  its  most  useful  scope.  It  is  the  competent  teacher,  not  the  examining  body,  who 
best  can  find  out  what  sequence  is  most  suited  educationally  to  the  particular  class  that  has  to  be  taught.'' 

**  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  Central  Board  might  be  instituted  to  exercise  control  over 
the  modifications  made  from  time  to  time  in  every  syllabus  issued  by  an  examining  body.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  such  a  Board  might  prove  useful  in  helping  to  avoid  the  logical  chaos  occasionally 
characteristic  of  the  subject  known  as  Geometrical  Conies.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
authority  of  any  such  Central  Board  would  be  generally  recognised." 

"  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  arithmetical  notions  should  be  introduced  into  demonstrative 
geometry,  and  whether  algebraic  methods  should  be  used  as  substitutes  for  some  of  the  cumbrous  formal 
proofe  of  propositions  such  as  those  in  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid  :  for  opinions  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
strictly  demonstrative  geometry,  both  for  training  and  for  knowledge.  lliose  teachera  who  do  not  regard 
algebraic  methods  as  proper  substitutes  for  geometrical  methods  might  still  use  them,  as  well  as 
arithmetical  notions,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  proposition  or  explaining  its  wider  significance. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  some  association  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  with  geometry  is 
desirable  in  all  cases  where  this  may  be  found  possible  ;  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  practised  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  individual  temperament  of  the  teacher." 

"  Every  method  of  teaching  demonstrative  geometry  has  to  face  the  difficulties  inevitably  associated 
with  any  complete  and  rigorous  theory  of  proportion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  not  merely  is 
Euclid's  doctrine  of  proportion  unsuited  for  inclusion  in  elementary  work,  but  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  what 
may  be  called  university  subjects.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  notion  of  proportion  to  be  adopted  in 
a  school  course  should  be  baaed  upon  a  combination  of  algebraical  processes  with  the  methods  of  practical 
geometry." 

"  ExamincUians  in  Geometry. — As  regards  examinations  in  geometry,  the  Committee  consider  that 
substantial  changes  in  much  of  the  present  practice  are  desirable.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  especially  in  geometry,  the  examinations  ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  no  candidate 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unle^  he  gives  evidence  of  some  power  to  deal  with  questions  not  included  in  the 
text-book  adopted.  Such  questions  might  comprise  riders  of  the  customary  type,  arithmetical  and 
algebraical  illustrations  and  verifications,  and  practical  examples  in  accurate  drawing  and  measurement. 
The  Committee  consider  the  latter  of  particular  importance  when  the  range  is  of  an  elementary  character ; 
some  influence  will  be  exercised  upon  the  teaching,  and  some  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  course  of 
practical  geometry  that  should  be  pursued  in  the  earlier  stages." 

^^ Arithmetic  aiid  Algebra, — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  processes  and  explanations 
belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  these  subjects,  constant  appeal  should  be  made  to  concrete  illustrations." 

"  In  regard  to  arithmetic,  the  Committee  desire  to  point  out  what  has  been  pointed  out  so  often 
before,  that,  if  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  were  adopted  in  this  country,  a  vast  amount 
of  what  is  now  the  subject-matter  of  teaching  and  of  examination  could  be  omitted  as  being  then  useless 
for  any  purpose.  The  economy  in  time,  and  the  advantage  in  point  of  simplification,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  But  such  a  change  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  adopted  at  present ;  and  the  Committee 
confine  themselves  to  making  certain  suggestions  affecting  the  present  practice.  They  desii*e,  however,  to 
urge  that  teachers  and  examiners  alike  should  deal  with  only  those  tables  of  weights  and  measures  which 
ai'e  the  simplest  and  of  most  frequent  practical  use." 

*'  In  formal  arithmetic,  the  elaborate  manipulation  of  vulgar  fractions  should  be  avoided,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  examinations ;  too  many  of  the  questions  that  appear  in  examination  papers  are  tests 
rather  of  mechanical  facility  than  of  clear  thinking  or  of  knowledge.  The  ideas  of  ratio  and  proportion 
should  be  developed  concurrently  with  the  use  of  vulgar  fractions.  Decimals  should  be  introduced  at  an 
early  stage,  soon  after  the  notion  of  fractions  has  been  grasped.  Methods  of  calculation,  accurate  only  to 
specified  significant  figures,  and,  in  particular,  the  practice  of  contracted  methods,  should  be  encouraged. 
The  use  of  tables  of  simple  functions  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  student  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  general  nature  of  the  functions  tabulated  ;  for  example,  the  use  of  logarithms  in  numerical  calculation 
may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  fundamental  law  of  indices  is  known." 

"  In  regard  to  the  early  stages  of  algebra,  the  modifications  (both  in  teaching  and  in  the 
examinations)  which  are  deemed  desirable  by  the  Committee  are  of  a  general  chaiucter." 

**  At  first,  the  formulae  should  be  built  on  a  purely  arithmetical  foundation,  and  their  signifiance 
would  often  be  exhibited  by  showing  how  they  include  whole  classes  of  arithmetical  results.  Throughout 
the  early  stages,  formulee  and  results  should  frequently  be  tested  by  arithmetical  applications.  The 
arithmetical  basis  of  algebra  could  be  illustrated  for  beginners  by  the  frequent  use  of  graphs ;  and  the 
practice  of  graphical  processes  in  such  cases  can  give  a  significance  to  algebraical  formul»  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  obtained  easily  in  early  stages  of  the  subject." 

**  In  passing  to  new  ideas  only  the  simplest  instances  should  be  used  at  first,  frequent  reference 
still  being  made  to  arithmetical  illustrations.  Advance  should  be  made  by  means  of  essential  development, 
avoiding  the  useless  complications  of  merely  formal  difficulties  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
puzzling  candidates  in  examinations.  Many  of  the  artificial  combinations  of  difficulties  could  be  omitted 
^entirely  ;  the  discussion  of  such  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  postponed  from  the  earlier  stages.  Teachers 
and  examiners  alike  should  avoid  matters  such  as  curious  combinations  of  brackets ;  extravagantly 
complicated  algebraic  expressions,  particularly  fractions  ;  resolutions  of  elaborate  expressions  into  factors ; 
artificially  difficult  combinations  of  indices  ;  ingeniously  manipulated  equations  ;  and  the  like.  They  have 
no  intrinsic  value  or  importance  :  it  is  only  the  mutual  rivalry  between  some  writers  of  text-books  and 
some  examiners  that  is  responsible  for  the  consideration  which  has  been  conceded  to  such  topics." 

"  General  Remarks. — If  general  simplification,  either  on  these  or  on  other  lines,  be  adopted,  particu- 
larly if  graphical  methods  are  freely  used,  it  will  be  jfound  possible  to  introduce,  quite  naturally  and  much 
earlier  tnan  is  now  the  case,  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in  a  few  subjects  that  usually  are  regarded  as  more 
advanced.  Thus  the  foundations  of  trigonometry  can  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  practical  geometry  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid.  The  general  idea  of  co-ordinate  geometry  can  be  made 
familiar  by  the  use  of  graphs  ;  and  many  of  the  notions  underlying  the  methods  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
can  similarly  be  given  to  comparatively  youthful  students  long  before  the  formal  study  of  the  calculus  is 
begun." 

45. 
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45,  Mr,  Eggar*8  Projrammefor  Experimental  Geometry,  — The  following  is  the  scheme  submitted 
by  Mr.  Eggar  for  teaching  geometry  practically  on  Euclidean  lines  : — 

"  Accurate  measurements  of  lines,  angles,  areas,  and  (if  possible)  volumes  should  precede  any  formal 
definitions.     The  following  suggestions  are  intended  for  the  earliest  stages." 

^^Instruments. — Hard  pencil,  compasses,  dividers,  straight-edge  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths,  and 
in  centimetres  and  millimetres  ;  protractor  (if  rectangular,  its  connection  with  the  division  of  the  circle 
should  be  carefully  pointed  out) ;  set-squares  (45**  and  60'') :  notebook  of  squared  paper  ;  tracing  paper  ; 
scissors  and  loose  paper  for  cutting  out  and  folding." 

"  It  is  important  that  careful  draftsmanship  and  the  use  of  properly  adjusted  instruments  should 
be  insisted  on.  AH  constructions  should  be  drawn  in  fine  pencil  lines.  Inaccurate  work,  or  work  done 
with  soft  or  blunt  pencils,  should  receive  very  little  credit." 

"  Processes. — Test  of  a  straight  line  ;  intersection  of  two  lines ;  notion  (not  definition)  of  a  point ; 
measurement  of  a  length ;  estimation  of  the  second  place  of  decimals  of  inches  or  centimetres  ;  use  of  set- 
squares  for  drawing  parallel  lines ;  construction  and  measurement  of  angles  from  0°  to  360°  by  the  use  of 
a  protractor ;  limits  of  error  in  setting  off  angles ;  test  of  a  right  angle  ;  test  for  accuracy  of  set-squares  ; 
their  use  in  drawing  perpendiculars." 

"  The  drawing  of  parallels  and  perpendiculars  by  the  aid  of  compasses ;  the  bisection  of  angles  and 
straight  lines ;  construction  of  triangles  from  given  dimensions ;  the  fundamental  properties  of  triangles 
verified  and  illustrated  by  drawing ;  similar  triangles ;  the  division  of  lines  into  equal  parts  and  into 
parts  in  given  proportion ;  test  of  equality  of  angles  by  the  superposition  of  the  angles  of  similar  (not 
equal)  triangles  by  means  of  tracing-paper." 

**  The  construction  of  rectangles,  parallelograms  ;  and  quadrilaterals,  from  adequate  data ;  notion  of 
a  tangent  line ;  construction  of  tangents  to  circles,  using  drawing-office  methods ;  notion  of  a  locus ; 
construction  of  circles  satisfying  given  conditions  j  verification  of  the  properties  of  circles." 

'*  Measurement  of  area ;  use  of  squared  paper ;  area  of  an  irregular  figure  found  by  counting  the 
number  of  squares." 

''Illustrations  and  propositions  relating  to  the  areas  of  squares,  rectangles,  parallelograms,  and 
triangles.  Calculation  of  these  areas  from  given  dimensions  (e.g.^  base  and  altitude),  and  verification  by 
squared  paper." 

"  The  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  determined  experimentally  (e.g.^  by  rolling  a  coin  with 
an  ink  mark  on  its  rim  down  an  inclined  sheet  of  paper,  or  by  wrapping  a  strip  of  paper  tightly  round  a 
cylinder,  pricking  the  paper  where  it  overlaps,  unwrapping  and  measuring  the  distance  between  the  two 
marks) ;  the  area  of  a  circle  determined  by  squared  paper." 

"The  area  of  a  rectangular  sheet  of  paper  can  be  calculated  from  measurements  in  inches  and 
in  centimetres,  and  hence  the  number  of  square  centimetres  in  a  square  inch  can  bo  obtained  by  division. 
To  how  many  places  of  decimals  may  the  result  be  regarded  as  accurate  1 " 

Construction  of  paper  models  of  solids  to  illustrate  the  notions  of  surface  and  volume." 

"  Measurement  of  volume  should  be  illustrated  by  cubical  bricks.  Cubes  of  1  inch  and  1  centi- 
metre can  be  obtained  cheaply.  Volumes  of  rectangular  solids,  prisms,  cylinders,  and  cones  should  be 
measured  where  possible,  and  the  results  verified  by  displacement  of  water  if  access  to  a  physics  laboratory 
is  to  be  had.  Measurements  of  area  and  volume  form  a  useful  introduction  to  the  notion  of  an  algebraic 
formul»^" 

"As  a  pupil  advances  in  elementary  algebra,  geometrical  illustrations  maybe  employed  with  advan- 
tage, e.g.^  the  verification  with  squared  paper  of  the  formulae  corresponding  to  the  propositions  of  Euclid) 
Book  II.,  graphs,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  ruler  and  compasses." 

46.  Professor  Perry's  Programme.  Professor  Perry^s  programme  as  previously  stated  is  intended 
to  constitute  a  part  of  a  course  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  experimental  science,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Practice  in  decimals,  using  scales  for  measuring  such  distances  as  3*22  inches,  or  12*5  centimetres." 

"  Contracted  and  approximate  methods  of  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers ;  using  rough  checks  in 
arithmetical  work  ;  evaluating  formulae." 

^^Mensuration. — Testing  experimentally  the  rule  for  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
using  strings  or  a  tape  measure  round  cylinders,  or  by  rolling  a  disc  or  sphere,  or  in  other  ways; 
inventing  methods  of  measuring  approximately  the  length  of  curves  ;  testing  the  rules  for  the  areas  of  a 
triangle,  I'ectangle,  parallelogram,  circle,  ellipse,  surface  of  cylinder,  surface  of  cone,  «fcc.,  using  scales 
and  squared  paper ;  propositions  in  Euclid  relating  to  areas  tested  by  squared  paper,  also  by  arith- 
metical work  on  actual  measurements;  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  an  irregular  plane  figure  (1)  by 
using  Simpson's  or  other  well-known  rules  for  the  case  where  a  number  equidistant  ordinates  or 
widths  are  given ;  (2)  by  the  use  of  squared  paper  when  equidistant  ordinates  are  not  given,  finding  such 
ordinates  ;  (3)  weighing  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  comparing  with  the  weight  of  a  square  piece  ;  (4)  count- 
ing squares  on  squared  paper  to  verify  rules.  Rules  for  volumes  of  prisms,  cylinders,  cone^,  spheres,  and 
rings,  verified  by  actual  experiment ;  for  example,  by  filling  vessels  with  water,  or  by  weighing  objects 
of  these  shapes  made  of  material  of  known  density,  or  by  allowing  such  objects  to  cause  water  to  overflow 
from  a  vessel." 

"  The  determination  of  the  volume  of  an  irregular  solid  by  each  of  the  three  methods  for  an 
irregular  area,  the  process  being  first  to  obtain  an  irregular  plane  figure  in  which  the  varying  ordinates 
or  widths  represent  the  varying  cross-sections  of  the  solid ;  volumes  of  frustra  of  pyramids  and  cones  ; 
computation  of  weights  from  volumes  when  densities  are  given." 

"  Stating  a  mensuration  rule  as  an  algebraic  formula.  In  such  a  formula  any  one  of  the  quantities 
may  be  the  unknown  one,  the  others  being  known.  Numerical  exercises  in  mensuration.  The  experi- 
mental work  in  this  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  practice  in  weighing  and  measuring 
generally,  finding  specific  gravities,  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the  displacement  of  float- 
ing bodies,  and  other  elementary  scientific  work.  A  good  teacher  will  not  overdo  this  experimental  work  ; 
he  will  preserve  a  proper  balance  between  experimental  work,  didactic  teaching,  and  numerical  exercise 
work." 
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"  Une  of  Squared  Paper. — The  use  of  sijuared  {mper  by  merchants  and  others  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  of  temperature,  of  the  tide,  etc.  The  use  of  squared  paper  should  be  illus- 
trated by  the  working  of  many  kinds  of  exercises,  but  it  sliould  be  pointed  out  that  tliere  is  a  general  idea 
underlying  them  all."     The  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

"Plotting  of  stiitistics  of  any  kind  whatsoever  of  general  or  special  interest;  what  such  curves 
teach;  rates  of  increase." 

"  Interpolation,  or  the  finding  of  probable  intermediate  vanie.s :  probable  errors  of  observation ; 
forming  complete  price-lists  by  manufacturers ;  finding  an  average  value  ;  areas  and  volumes  as  explained 
above." 

"  The  plotting  of  simple  graphs  ;  determination  of  maximum  and  minimum  values  ;  the  solution  of 
equations.  Very  clear  notions  of  what  we  mean  by  the  roots  of  equations  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
squared  paper." 

**  Determination  of  laws  which  exist  between  observed  quantities,  especially  of  linear  laws." 

"  Corrections  for  erroi's  of  observation  when  the  i)lotted  (juantities  are  the?  results  of  experiment." 

^^  Geometry. — A  knowledge  t)f  the  properties  of  straight  lines,  parallel  lines,  right  angles,  and  angles 
of  30",  45",  and  60^,  obtained  by  using  and  testing  straight-edges  and  s(|uares  ;  dividing  lines  into  parts  in 
given  proportions,  and  other  experimental  illustrations  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid  ;  the  definitions  of  the 
sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  angle,  and  the  det(»rmination  of  their  values  by  graphical  methods ;  setting 
out  of  angles  by  means  of  a  protractor,  when  they  are  given  in  degnjes  or  radians,  also  (for  acute  angles) 
by  construction  when  the  value  of  the  sine,  cosine,  or  t^ingcnit  is  given  ;  use  of  tables  of  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents  ;  the  solution  of  a  right-angles  triangl(>  by  calculation  and  by  drawing  to  scale  ;  the  construction 
of  any  triangle  from  given  datti ;  determination  of  the  area  of  a  triangle.  The  more  importa,nt  propositions 
of  Euclid  may  be  illustrated  by  actual  drawing.  If  the  proposition  is  ab<jut  angles,  tluise  may  be  measured 
in  degrees  by  means  of  a  proti'actor,  or  by  the  use  of  a  table  of  chords  ;  if  it  refers  to  tlui  equality  of  lines, 
areas,  or  ratios,  lengths  may  be  me^isur(»d  l)y  adecinuil  s(!ale,  and  tlu^  necessary  calculations  made  arithmeti- 
cally. This  combination  of  drawing  and  arithm(»tical  calculation  may  Ix^  fieely  used  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  a  proposition.  A  good  teacher  will  occasionally  introduce  demonstrative  proof  as  well  as  mere  measure- 
ment." 

"  Defining  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  by  its  distances  from  three  co-ordinate  planes.  What  is 
meant  by  the  projection  of  a  point,  line,  or  a  plane  figure,  on  a  plane?  Simple  models  may  be  constructed 
by  the  student  to  illustrate  the  projections  of  points,  lines,  and  planes." 

"The  distinction  between  a  scalar  quantity  and  a  vector  quantity  addition  and  subtraction  of 
vectors;  experimental  illustrations,  such  as  the  verification  by  the  student  himself  of  the  triangle  and 
polygon  of  forces,  using  strings,  pulleys  and  weights." 

47.  Concbision  of  Part  1. — What  has  preceded  will  perhaps  give  a  sufticient  idea  of  the  vivid  re- 
cognition of  the  need  of  radical  reform  in  the  teaching  not  only  of  geometry  but  also  of  mathematics 
generally.  Our  own  English  system  is  greatly  hampering  us  in  competition  with  the  people  of  other  lands, 
and  in  view  of  the  fjict  that  mathematics  and  its  applications  are  becoming  increasingly  significant  in  the 
industrial,  commercial,  and  scientific  life  of  the  world,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  treat  reform  in  geometry  as 
a  question  of  urgency.     In  the  next  part  this  path  of  reform  will  be  outlined. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

(Part  2.) 

Reform  in   the  Teaching  of  Geometry, 
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48.  Introduction  as  to  Rpform. — In  considering  the  urgent  necessity  for  reform,  two  features  are 
at  once  suggested  as  prominent,  viz  : — 

(1)  The  scope  of  geometry.  • 

(2)  The  methodology  of  its  teaching. 

These  can  be  considered  in  general  and  in  detail.  We  consider  the  matter  first  from  its  general 
standpoint. 

49.  The  Scope  of  Geometry. — When  the  reading  of  Euclid's  elements  is  completely  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  elementary  geometry,  the  way  is  clear  for  an  enormous  yet  easy 
extension  of  the  subject.     This  may  be  seen  as  follows  :  — 

Geometry  has  l>een  d(»fined  a.s  the  "  Science  of  Space,"  a  definition  open  to  obvious  objections  which 
need  not  be  here  discussed.  A  better  definition  is  tJit"  scicuct'  of  sjKttud  forvis.  All  objects  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted  have  volum(?,  hence  one  should  conmience  with  solid  forms.  It  is  ea«y  even  for  a  child  to 
understand  that  we  may  c(»nfine  attention  to  the  boundary  of  a  solid  object ;  hence  the  idea  of  surface 
arises,  and,  as  a  special  case,  plane  surface  ;    and  from  the  boundary  of  a  suiiace  the  idea  of  a  line  ;   and, 
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as  a  special  case,  the  straiglU  line.      Again  using  the  idea  of  limiting  our  attention,  one  may  regard  the 
point  as  marking  the  boundary  of  a  line.      These  elementary  Jorms^  viz.,  solids,  surfaces,  lines  and  points, 
are  the  subject  matter  with  which  geometry  has  to  deal. 
The  subject  has  two  great  divisions  : — 

(A)  The  nomenclature  of  spatial  forms,  i.e.,  of  solids,  surfaces,  lines. 

(B)  The  properties  of  spatial  forms,  i.e.,  the  quantitative  and  positional  relations  that  subsist  among 
them. 

This  division  is  not  absolute,  for  often  a  geometrical  figure  is  defined  by  a  property,  as  when  a 
parabola  is  said  to  be  the  locus  of  points,  the  distances  of  which  from  a  fixed  line  and  a  fixed  point  are 
equal,  or  when  equidistant  straight  lines  are  said  to  be  parallel.  It  is,  nevertheless,  radical — inasmuch  as 
the  attention  may  be  directed  either  to  the  mere  description  of  a  geometrical  figure,  or  to  the  various 
properties  which  lie  concealed  therein. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  geometrical  relationship  u  really  established  by  experimental  methods 
since  they  are  subject  to  physical  limitations,  it  is  also  true  that  their  concrete  representation  greatly  aids  in 
the  acquirement  of  clear  conception  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  indicated.  Familiarity  with  a  conception, 
certainly  facilitates  an  examination  of  what  is  implicitly  contained  therein  ;  and  this  is  why  mere  nomen- 
clature is,  after  all,  of  some  importance  as  a  preliminary  step  even  in  geometry. 

The  subject  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  (first)  in  the  concrete  form,  the  concepts  of  the  ideal 
figures  with  which  pure  geometry  is  concerned  being  derived  therefrom.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  question  in 
the  methodology  of  the  subject,  a  matter  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made. 

The  ordinary  method  of  considering  the  merest  fnxction  of  geometry  (Euclid^s  elements),  in  the  most 
abstract  fonn,  has  thereforcj  the  great  disadvantage,   not  only  of  artificially  and  tediously  treating    the 
subject,  but  also  of  pi*odueing  grave  misconceptions  as  to  its  content.     It   is  far  better  that  the  range  of 
geometry  should  be  understood,  even  if  only  by  a  mere  glance  at  concrete  representations  of  the  type  forms, 
the  properties  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  completely  investigated. 

The  scope  of  geometry  may  be  undei'stood  not  only  as  denoting  its  range,  but  also  as  indicating  its 
implicatxon  in  other  sciences,  or  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  This  also  ought  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  subject.  The  complete  dissociation  from  all  practical  application  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
classic  method  of  teaching  geometry  prevents  its  gi*eat  utility  being  perceived,  and  also  prevents  the  ideal 
significance  of  ordinary  industrial  and  other  occupations  being  adequately  appreciated  ;  for  all  geometers 
will  agree  that  in  resolving  practical  problems  we  should  accustom  the  pupil  to  pass  from  the  concrete  case 
not  only  to  the  abstract,  but  also  to  recognise  the  type  of  case  to  which  this  abstract  belongs. 

50.  Metfiodclogy  of  Geometrical  Teaching, — From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  geometry,  that  is,  a  method  based  on  its  analysis  and  method- 
ical development  along  given  lines,  is  logical  and  not  paedagogical  methodology,  and  the  difference  is  funda- 
mental. Logical  development  may  be  appropriate  for  shewing  very  advanced  students  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  subject,  or  for  reviewing  it  in  its  totality  as  a  special  field  of  knowledge,  but  it  is 
inappropriate  for  communicating  the  subjects 

The  only  appropriate  way,  that  is,  the  only  way  that  keeps  alive  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  todevelope  the  subject  throughout  its  range,  as  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  pupils 
will  allow. 

"  "When  should  the  teaching  of  geometry  commence  T  may  be  asked.  The  answer  is  :  "  In  the 
Kindergarten  ",  as  has  before  been  said.  Secondly,  the  teaching  should  be  continuous  from  the  Kinder- 
garten upward. 

But  the  present  system  of  dissociating  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  and  drawing,  should  be 
completely  abandoned.  The  more  intimately  these  subjects  are  initially  connected  the  better ;  and  the 
eonnection  should  l>e  informal.  It  is  better  that  children  should  not  parcel  oiT  the  diflerent  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  rather  see  them  all  as  intimately  r»*lated. 

The  above  principles  may  be  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  teaching  of  geometry  should  commence  in  the  Kindergarten. 

(2)  It  should  be  continuous  through  all  classes. 

(3)  It  should  be  associated  in  the  early  stages  with  the  elementary  teaching  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 

drawing,  and  any  form  of  manual  work. 

(4)  The  special  differentiation  of  the  subject  should  take  place  gradually. 

(5)  Its  initial  stages  should  be  intuitive. 

(6)  Its  next  stage  should  be  practical. 

(7)  Its  more  developed  stage  should  be  mainly  demonstrational. 

(8)  Its  highly  developed  stage  should  be  mainly  analytic. 

Only  the  simplest  elements  of  analytic  geometry  will  of  course  be  reached  in  the  Primary  School  for 
some  time  to  come,  owing  to  existing  limitations  in  teaching  qualifications. 

It  will  be  necessary  t-o  outline  these  items  somewhat  more  fully,  since  so  many  persons  regard  the 
learning  of  Euclid's  elements  and  learning  geometry,  as  equivalent. 

To  follow  such  a  course  as  has  been  indicated  means  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  reading  of 
JSuclicTs  elements. — Very  little  acquaintance  with  continental  mathematics  and  continental  mathematicians, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  their  powers  have  in  no  way  been  limited  by  the  abandonment  of  Euclid's 
elements  as  a  means  of  learning  geometry.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  reading  of  French  treatises  on 
mathematical  subjects  is,  for  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  that  language,  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
acquiring  mathematical  knowledge.     (See  Professor  Greenhill's  testimony.) 

Geometry 
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'  In  English  text  books,  for  example,  the  differential  caloolos  Lb  often  developed  in  one  text  book,  the  integral 
calcnlai  in  another  instead  of  simultaneously.    This  will  ooDspicaoasly  indicate  the  type  of  defect  referred  to. 
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Geometry  in  the  Kindergarten, — In  the  Kindergarten  all  the  teaching  should  be  Froebelian,  t.e., 
intuitive.  Here  the  child  is  to  be  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  geometrical  form  and  relation,  and  he 
learns  a  few  names. 

The  geometrical  forms  and  relations  to  be  recognised  and  named  are  : — 
(i)  Geometrical  Forms. — Solid,  surface,  lino,  point. 

(ii)  Geometrical  Relations. — Large,  small ;  equal,  unequal ;  greater,  less ;  whole,  part ;  contact, 
separation ;  touching,  crossing. 

(iii)  Simplest  Geometrical  Element  and  its  Relations  (zero  dimension). — Point — many,  few,  number, 
place  or  position. 

(iv)  Geometrical  Elements  (one  dimension). — Line — curved,  bent,  straight  ]  long,  short ;  its  ends, 
points ;  its  position. 

(v)  Special  cases  of  lines. — Straight  line,  equal  lines,  oblique  lines,  perpendicular  lines,  parallel  lines. 
Ring  or  circle.     (Congruency  of  circles  of  equal  diameter.) 

(vi)  Geometric(d  Elements  (two  dimensions). — Surface — curved,  bent,  straight ;  great,  small ;  its  edges, 
lines,  position. 

(vii)  Special  cases  of  Surfaces. — Flat  or  plane  surface;  oblique  surfaces,  perpendicular  surfaces, 
parallel  surfaces  ;  line  on,  or  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  surface.  Lino  parallel  to  surface. 
Surface  of  ball  or  sphere.     Curved  line  thereon. 

(viii)  Gemnetrical  Elements  (three  dimensions). — Ball  or  sphere  ;  cube,  its  faces  plane  surfaces ;  block 
(rectangular  parallepiped),  its  edges  straight  lines. 

(ix)  Special  Forms. — Equilateral  triangle,  square,  any  triangle,  any  rectangle  ;  circle,  circle  round 
triangle  (inscribed  triangle),  circle  in  triangle,  circle  round  square.     Circle  in  square, 

(x)  Special  Relations. — Equalities  between  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  multiples,  or  parts  of  the  solids, 
surfaces,  and  lines. 

(xi)  Regularity  (symmetry),  irregularity  (asymmetry). 

(xii)  Direction,  change  of  place,  or  position,  quick,  slow  (velocity).     Weight :  heavy,  light  (mass). 

The  last  ideas,  though  not  in  the  common  acceptation  purely  geometrical,  may  an. I  ought  to  bo 
fused  with  geometrical  ideas  ;  or,  to  state  it  more  generally,  the  elementary  conceptions  of  kinematics  and 
kinetics  ought  to  be  incorporated  with  elementary  conceptions  of  space  and  its  forms. 

In  the  Kindergarten  period,  almost  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  interest,  and  success  in  teaching 
will  depend  wholly  upon  the  teacher^s  power  of  interesting  the  children,  not  in  the  abstract  but  concrete 
form.  For  example,  to  illustrate  the  "  solid,"  a  ball,  cube,  cylinder,  anything  may  be  taken,  and  the 
special  name  must  be  first  learnt,  the  name  solid,  afterwards.  And  while  the  name  is  important,  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  and,  if  not  easily  learnt,  the  absence  of  a  name  will  not  wholly  prevent  the  child 
perceiving  geometrical  ^acto. 

All  children  appear  to  like  colour ;  the  use  of  colours  in  connection  with  their  geometry  is  thus 
desirable,  not  only  to  teach  colour  but  also  to  intensify  interest. 

A^gain,  the  Froebelian  gifts  will  lend  themselves  readily  to  geometrical  teaching,  and  are  useful 
aids  thereto.  Children  are  taken  with  pretty  forms  also,  and  in  stick-laying,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  get  in  some 
geometrical  instruction.  The  properly^ucated  and  trained  Kindergarten  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty, 
either,  in  acquainting  himself  or  herself  with  the  necessary  geometry,  or  in  teaching  it  according  to 
Kindergarten  methods. 

52.  Geometry  in  the  Primary  School. — In  the  lower  Primary  School  the  great  body  of  the 
geometrical  teaching  should  be  intuitive  and  practical,  the  demonstrational  part  being  simple.  It  will, 
however,  not  be  difficult  to  carry  the  demonstration  as  far  as  is  done  by  Henrici  in  his  little  treatise, 
before  referred  to,  on  congruency,  symmetry,  etc. 

In  the  higher  Primary  School  demonstrational  work  of  a  serious  nature  can  well  be  undertaken, 
graphics  and  projective  geometry  seriously  treated,  and  the  difficulties  at  present  found,  arising  from 
ignorance  of  conceptions  or  lack  of  interest,  will  in  all  probability  be  wholly  absent  under  the  reformed 
system  of  teaching.  Drawing  should  play  throughout  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  teaching,  a  matter  which 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  next  section. 

63.  Practical  Geometry  and  GeA>mstrical  Drawing. — Practical  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing 
are  subjects  which  can  be  treated  simultaneously  ;  they  have  obviously  much  in  common.  The  work  could 
be  commenced  in  the  kindergarten.  For  example,  it  might  well  start  with  georaetiical  exercises  in  paper- 
folding,  the  following  series  of  exercises  giving  a  suggestion  as  to  procedure  : — 

Geometrical  Exercises  in  Paper-folding : — 

(i)  Formation  of  straight  and  parallel  lines  by  the  folding  of  paper. 

(ii)  Right  angles  (the  cardinal  points),  square,  rectangle,  etc. 

(iii)  Angles  of  45°,  22i*  etc.  (the  eight  wind  directions),  lozenge,  parallelogram,  etc.,  of  135', 
45^,  etc.,  (rhombus). 

(iv)  Angles  of  60°,  30°,  15°,  etc.,  by  folding.     Equilateral  triangle,  hexagon,  etc. 

(v)  Division  of  any  line  into  2,  4,  8,  eta,  parts,  and  into  3,  6,  12  parts,  etc. 

(vi)  Division  of  any  angle  into  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  parts,  and  into  3,  6,  12  parts,  etc. 

(vii)  Set  of  parallel  lines,  and  multiplication  of  any  particular  angle. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  similar  exercises  that  can  be  provided.  They  are  thus  far  restricted  to 
linear  and  plane  geometry,  but  can  readily  be  extended  to  include  exercises  in  solid  geometry.  With,  of 
oourse,  a  little  cutting,  the  following  forms  can  be  readily  produced  : — 

(viii)  Cube,  tetrahedron,  octahedron,  some  simple  regular  crystalline  forms. 

Fracticsd 
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Practical  geometrical  exercises  using  ruler,  scale,  and  "compass"  (for  drawing  circles)  would 
appropriately  follow  the  geometrical  paper-folding  exercises.  These  might  be  developed  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

Exercises  in  Pnictical  Geometry : — 

(i)  Direct  subdivision  of  any  line  with  and  without  scale  into  given  number  of  parts, 
(ii)  Drawing  of  perpendiculars  from  point  within  or  without  a  line  with  set-square,  with  compass, 
and  with  saile  only.       Locus  of  v(irtices  of  right-angled  triangles  on  a  line  as  hypotenuse,  (a 
semicircle.) 
(iii)  Drawing  of  parallel  linos  with  compass,  and  with  scale  only, 
(iv)  Bisection    of    angle,    when   vertex   is   visible,    and   when   vertex  lies   beyond   the  paper. 

Division  of  angle  into  4,  8,  etc.,  parts, 
(v)  Construction  of  any  triangle,  of  regular  polygons,  of  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  sides  :     3,  6,  12  etc.,  sides 
(vi)  Various  exercises  dependent  on  the  preceding.       Ornamental  and  architectural  forms,  tessel- 
lated, and  rose  patterns,  etc.     The  pr(»ceding  exercises  might  appropriately  be  followed  by 
intuitive  proofs  of  certain  propositions,  for  example : — 
(viii)  Shew  intuitively  that  the  sfiuare  on  hypotenuse  of  isosceles  right-angled   triangle  is  equal  to 

sum  of  the  scjuares  on  the  other  tvv<.)  sides, 
(viii)  Shew  intuitively  that  parallelograms  on  ec|ual  bases  and  of  equal  vertical  height  aix?  equals 
(by  sup(»riniposing  the  parallelograms  and  cutting  off  a  piece  from  one  of  the  parallelograms 
and  aclding  to  the  opposite  side  so  as  to  make  the  figures  identical, 
(ix)  Shew  intuitively  that  triangles  are  half  of  parallelograms  (by  dividing  along  the  diagonal), 
(x)  Drawing  right  angled  triangles  \Wth  all  their  sides  whole  unitsi,  and  then  with  the  base  and 

perpcnclicular  any  whole  units.     Test  arithmetically  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras, 
(xi)  Jiy  construction  divide  line  so  that  square  on  one  part  is  equal  to  rectangle  on  whole  and 

other  part ;  test  arithmetically, 
(xii)  Construct  triangle  with  angles  at  base  double  of  thii*d  angle  (Euclid,  IV,  10)  ;   test  the 
drawing  by  way  of  verification. 

These  exercises  could  be  given  a  concrete  form,  as  well  as  an  abstract  form. 
The  course  could  then  be  followed  by  exercises  on  the  circle.     For  example : — 

(xiii)  Given  a  circle  to  find  its  centre. 

(xiv)  Describe  circle  under  different  conditions  :  (a)  Circle  in  triangle;  {h)  through  three  points  ; 
(c)  through  two  points  and  touching  line  ;  (d)  to  touch  line  at  given  point,  and  pass  through 
point  ;  {e)  to  touch  two  lines,  one  at  a  given  point ;  {/)  to  touch  two  lines  and  pass  through  any 
point  between  them  ;  {(j)  to  touch  three  lines ;  (//)  to  touch  lines  and  circles  under  various 
conditions ;  (i)  to  touch  circles  only  ;  (J)  to  describe  an  arc  of  circle  without  finding  centre  ; 
{k)  describe  circle  to  contain  any  angle, 
(xv)  Attempt  to  measure  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  of  circle  directly. 

(xvi)  Areii  of  circle  by  means  of  squared  paper.     Find  tt  from  this. 

(xvii)  Exercises  in  use  of  protractor,  and  in  making  a  protractor. 

Euclid's  Elements  introduce  no  conic  section  but  the  circle.  Tt  is  very  desirable,  however,  that 
children  should  be  early  introduced  to  other  curves  than  the  circle,  and  to  non-Euclidean  constructions. 
For  example : — 

(xviii)  Through  a  given  point  to  dmw  a  straight  line  the  intercept  of  which  between  two  given 
lines  shall  be  a  given  length, 
(xix)  Trisect  any  angle. 

(xx)  Find  point  on  circles  so  that  the  sum  of  the  distances  to  two  points  without  shall  be  as  great 
or  as  small  as  possible, 

and  similar  questions.     This  will  subsequently  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  recogition  of  the  limits  imposed  on 
Euclidean  gc^oinetry  by  its  postulates. 

The  conic  s(»ctions  an^  practically  very  important,  particularly  the  ellipse  and  parabola.  Hence  the 
geometrical  drawing  should  embrace  : — 

(xxi)  A^arious  modes  of  describing  the  ellipse;  finding  focal  points,  etc. 
(xxii)  Similarly  in  regard  to  parabola, 
(xxiii)  The  ecjuilat^'ral  hyperbola  ;  any  hyperbola.     The  limiting  relations  between  the  hyperbola, 

parabola,  and  ellipse  might  be  lightly  touched  upon. 
As  soon  as  elementary  algebra  is  studied,  the  representing  of  an  algebraic  expression  by  means  of  a 
curve  ought  to  be  undertaken,  arithmetical  calculation  and  squared  paper  being  used.     This  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  elementary  lesson  in  "  curve-tracinir." 

In  the  higher  Primary  Schools  the  above  could  be  extended  to  the  drawing  of  all  the  curves,  the 
work  being  kept  as  simple  as  possible.     The  exercises  could  then  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

(xxiv)  The  logarithmic  curve  and  curve  of  sines. 

(xxv)  Simple  oases  of  evolutes,  involutes,  circles  of  curvature. 

(xxvi)  Cycloids,  prolate,  conmion,  curtate,  epicycloid,  hypotrochoid. 

(xxvii)  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  hyperbolic  spiral,  the  lituus,  the  logarithmic  spiral. 

(xxviii)  The  Cassinian  ovals,  lemniseate,  etc. 

(xxix)  The  cissoid  and  conchoid. 

(xxx)  Catenary,  tractory,  etc. 

(xxxi)  Limaron,  cardioid. 

(xxxii)  Cartesian  ovals. 

xxxiii)  The  V^M'siera,  (|uadratrix,  etc. 

xxxiv)  Curve  of  pursuit,  etc*. 

(xxxv)  Dipolar  and  magnetic  curves. 

(xxxvi)  Mechanical  contrivances  in  drawing  curves. 

(xxxvii)  ^lechanical  contrivances  for  reducing  and  enlarging  figures.  The 

1  The  following  say  :— 3,  4,  5  :  5,  12,  ]3  :  7,  24,  25  :  8,^15,  17  :  20,  2\^\  etc. 
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Tlie  beauty  of  many  of  these  forais  make  their  drawing  of  aesthetic  value,  and  they  are  therefore  also  of 
practical  value  technically.  The  tlieory  should  throughout  be  intuitive  and  be  illustrated  by  models,  as  far 
as  possible.  It  is  very  desirable  that  children  shuuld  Vju  farailiariserl  with  at  least  the  names  of  forms  other 
than  those  occurring  in  Euclid's  Elements. 

In  solid  geometry  it  would  l)t^  sufficient  to  have  models  of  the  cunicoids,  i.e,y  the  (illipsoid,  hyperbo- 
loid  of  one  and  two  sheets,  t^lliptic  and  h}'perbolic  paralx)loids,  etc.  It  is  also  desirable  to  shew  by  a  model 
the  propertie^s  of  curves  of  double  curvature?.  Actual  geometrical  drawing  could  haixlly  be  carried  this  far 
in  primary  schools. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  development  of  geometry  on  the  preceding  lines  can  be  made  far 
more  interesting  and  altogether  easier  than  learning  the  lM)oks  of  Euclid  ;  and  however  superficial  the  know- 
ledge coming  in  this  way  be,  the  conception  of  th(^  scope  of  geometry  will  be  moi*e  in  keeping  with  the 
subject,  and  ultimately  greater  breadth  of  geometrical  knowledge  and  gi'oater  mathematical  power  will 
result. 

54.  Demoiistrational  Geometry. — Euclid's  Elements  ought  to  be  completely  abandoned  except  as  an 
illustration  of  early  methods  of  t^iching  geometry.  In  its  place  such  a  geometry  as  Henrici's  might 
well  be  put,  or  translations  of  the  continental  gcjometries  used.  The  habit  of  depending  upon  particular 
text-books  ought  however  to  be  discarded,  and  the  subject  studied  on  liberal  lines. 

The  course  in  practical  geometry,  and  the  geometrical  forms  with  which  the  pupil  has  become  prac- 
tically acquainted,  will  make  the  study  much  easier  than  under  the  present  tedious  system.  As  said  by 
Professer  Henrici,  "  Geometrical  drawing  belongs  in  fact  to  a  branch  of  geometry  of  which  Euclid  knew 
nothing  (little  ?)  and  where  Euclid's  propositions  are  of  lit.tU*  use." 

The  aim  of  a  suitable  geometry  would  be  : — 

(a)  To  enable  tlu;  pupil  to  realise  th(j  truth  of  geometrical  relationships  in  their  generality  and  as 

far  as  possible  by  mental  or  physical  inspection  of  th(»  figures,  instead  of  by  following  a  long 
process  of  reasoning. 

(b)  To  make  the  proofs  of  eiK'h  proposition,  as  far  as  possible,  self-contiiined  by  introducing  such 

general  conc(^ptions  as  eongruency,  axial  and  central  symmetry,  and  by  using  hypothetical 
constructions.' 

(c)  To  make  the  truth  of  propositions  obvious  by  bringing  figures  into  positions  of  symmetry. 

(This  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  bringing  figures  inh)  perspective  position  in 
projective  geometry.) 
(<1)  To  illustrate  the  two  ways,  each  reciprocal  to  the  other,  in  which  figures  can  l)e  brought 
into  such  positions  of  symmetry,  thus  revealing  the  important  principle  of  duality.^ 

The  whole  geometrical  truth  embodied  in  Euclid's  books  may  be  learnt  in  a  very  short  period  by 
a  bandoning  his  method  and  following  the  above  suggestions. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  as  soon  as  demonstrational  geometry  is  systematically  studied,  it  is 
well  to  introduce  at  once,  what  the  concrete  preparation  has  qualified  the  pupils  to  receive,  viz.,  the 
conception  of  the  ideality  of  the  forms,  with  which  pure  geometry  deals.  Thus  the  circle  of  pure  geometry 
is  not  actually  the  circle  of  geometrical  drawing,  though  the  latter  may  serve  to  rejyi^esent  it  crudely.  Not 
only  should  the  conception  be  reawakened  of  forms  of  one  dimension  constituting  the  boundary  of  forms  of 
a  higher  dimension  {e.g.,  surface  as  the  boundary  of  solid,  line  as  that  of  surface,  and  point  as  that  of  line), 
but  also  the  forms  of  one  dimension  being  generated  by  the  motion  of  forms  of  a  lower  dimension.  Thus 
it  can  be  explained  that  the  track,  trace,  or  patli  of  a  point  moving  out  of  its  position,  is  a  Hiie  ;  the  path 
of  a  moving  line,  except  it  move  along  itself,  is  a  surface,  and  similarly  the  path  of  a  surface,  with  the  same 
limitation,  is  a  aolid.^ 

It  may  l^e  further  remarked  that  Euclid  dcM's  not  deal  with  negative  geometrical  forms.  In  geometry, 
negative  may  be  understood  in  two  senscjs,  viz.,  that  which  implies  a  deficiency  which  can  be  made  good 
only  by  the  addition  of  a  positive  quantity,  or  it  may  imply  merely  change  of  "sense,"  2.^.,  of  the  direction  of 
a  line  or  of  its  rotation  in  generating  an  angle.  This  difierence  should  l)e  explained  in  reference  to  lines, 
angles,  arenas,  etc.  The  idea  of  defect,  recpiiring  the  addition  of  an  equal  positive  (juantity  to  produce  a 
zero  result,  should  also  be  carefully  intrcKluoed  and  explained,  the  difference  between  the  two  lx»ing  briefly 
indicated.  The  representation  of  negative?  quantities  by  jtosition  in  some  cases  will  lead  to  no  error,  in 
other  cases  it  may  and  has  led  to  extraordinary  errors  oi  reasoning.  55. 


*  p]xaniplc8  (a).  If  the  third  angle  of  an  isosceles  triangle  Ikj  supposed  biaected,  it  is  obvious  from  symmetry  without 
other  proof  that  the  angles  at  the  base  are  ecjual,  or  Proposition  IV.,  may  he  regarded  as  proving  it.  Keally  oppositely 
symmetrical  figures  are  asxuniHl  by  Euclid  to  be  Rusceptiblc  of  inversion,  and  his  ar£;umcnt  in  Proposition  IV.  in  strictness 
fails,  {h)  Let  A,  B  be  two  points  outside  any  circle.  Suppose  an  ellipse  described  with  these  points  as  foci  and  touchin'j 
the  convex  side  of  the  circle  at  C  It  is  ohnoKS  that  AC  +  CB  is  a  minimum  distance  without  any  other  proof,  that  is  to 
say  no  other  point  C  can  be  taken  on  the  circle  which  will  make  AC  -f-  CB  as  small. 

'The  principles  of  reciprocity,  duality,  etc.,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  definitions,  etc.,  from  Henrici's 
geometry  (see  pp.  37,  91-2,  96). 

Two  points  have  a  line  in  common  ;  or,  the  join  of  two  Two  lines  have  a  point  in  common ;  or  the  join  in  two  lines  is 

points  is  a  line.  a  point. 

Axial  Syjnnutry. — Dtfinition  :  If  two  figures  in  the  same  Central  Symmetry. — Definition  :  If  two  figures  in  the  same 

plane  can  be  made  to  coincide  bv  turning  the  one  plane  can  be  made  to  coincide  by  turning  the  one  about  a 

about  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  through  an  angle  of  fixed  point  in  that  plane  through  an  angle  of  continua- 

continuation,  the  two  figures  are  said  to  bo  symmetri-  tion,  the  two  figures  are  said  to  be  symmetrical,  with 

cal  with  regard  to  that  line  as  Axis  of  Symmetry.     If  regard  to  that  point  as  Centre  of  Symmttry.     If  the  two 

the  two  figures  are  halves  of  one  figure  the  whole  figures  are  halves  of  one  figure,  the  whole  figure  is  said  to 

figure  is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  the  be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a  centre,  and  this  centre 

axis,  and  this  axis  is  said  to  be  an  Axis  of  Symmetry ,  in  said  to  be  a  Cnttre  of  Symmetry  or  simply  a  Centre  of 

or  simply  an  Axis  of  the  figure.  the  figure. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  corresponds  to  itself,  Every  line  through  tlie  centre  cuts  corresix»n(ling  lines  in 

and  cuts  corresponding  lines  in  corresponding  points.  t  orres])()nding  points. 

*  The  concepticm  of  the  motion  of  a  solid  moving  out  of  a  three-dimensional  space  into  an  iiaatfinary  space  of  still 
higher  dimension,  and  of  its  path  therein^  constituting  an  imaginary  geometrical  form  in  that  higher  dimension  might  be 
simply  mentioned,  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  few  pupils  capable  of  liigher  abstractions.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
representation  of  imaginary  quantitio   in  algebra  by  passing  out  of  the  plane  of  delineation. 
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55.  Descriptive  and  Projective  Geometry, — In  addition  to  this  elementary  geometry,  some  idea 
should  also  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  contributions  of  Monge,*  Poncelet,'*  Mcibius,^  Jakob  Steiner,*  von 
Staudt,^  Chasles,^  Cremona,^  and  others.  It  does  not  matter  how  simple  the  description  of  their  work  is 
made,  the  simpler  the  bett(»r,  it  will  help  to  give  a  grasp  of  the  significance  of  synthetic  geometry.  Under 
the  present  system  English  pupils  go  on  with  Euclid,  with  almost  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  great 
developments  of  modern  geometry^  and  even  enter  and  leave  their  universities  practically  ignorant  of 
geometry,  and  often  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  in  regard  to  it. 

Models  and  the  simple^st  exercises  in  perspective,  and  then  in  projective  geometry  will  help  to 
awaken  the  pupil  to  the  fact  tliat  such  a  field  of  knowledge  exists. 

56.  Analytical  Geometry. — As  soon  sis  algebra  is  commenced,  simple  exercises  in  the  graphical 
representation  of  algebraic  formulae  are  desirable.  For  example :  That  y  —  a-\-hx  represents  a  straight  line, 
h  being  tangent  of  the  angle  of  intersection  with  the  x  axis  ;  that  y  =  a  +  hot?  is  a  parabola ;  and  so  on.  As 
the  algebra  advances  so  should  the  g(M)metry.  Circular  functions  (and  in  the  higher  primary  schools  also 
elliptic  and  hyperbolic  functions)  could  be  introduced  by  plotting.  The  simpler  pai*t8  of  analytical 
geometry  would  in  this  way  be  made  easily  intelligible. 

57.  Trigo7ionietry  as  Geometry, — Simple  exei-cises  in  trigonometrical  functions  would  readily 
familiarise  pupils  with  them  ;  such  exercises,  for  example,  as  the  calculation  arithmetically  of  the  value  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  etc.,  from  geometrical  constructions  and  scaling  ;  the  construction  of  triangles 
from  trigonometrical  ratios  and  a  side  or  sides  ;  and  other  simple  exercises  of  like  character. 

58.  Surveying  as  Geometry. — It  will  be  observed  that  elementary  surveying,  including  field  practice, 
Ls  taught  in  France,  Switzerland,  etc.  (see  their  programmes).  The  utility  of  this  is  undeniable  not  only 
in  the  case  of  rural  populations,  but  generally.  The  rendering  of  geometry  practical  helps  also  to  make  it 
more  interesting.  The  plane  table,  a  simple  measuring  tape,  a  simple  circumferent(»r,  level,  and  clinometer 
are  all  that  are  needed.  These  instruments  are  used  by  continental  teachei^s,  and  lessons  are  given  in 
"  practical  geometry  in  the  field." 
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59.  Unity  of  Mathematical  Subjects, — The  present  dissociation  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
and  the  various  forms  of  geometry  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  every  opportunity  taken  of  illustrating 
their  interconnection.  Thus  any  lesson  in  any  one  branch  of  mathematics  ought,  whenever  it  might  seem 
desirable,  to  introduce  elements  from  any  other  branch,  the  matter  being  always  kept  within  the  range  of 
comprehension  of  the  pupil. 

60.  Conclusion,— It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  complete  reform  of  geometiical  teaching, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  range  of  mathematical  teaching,  is  recognised  in  England  as  urgently  needed.  It  is 
certainly  needed  here.  The  conservative  clinging  to  Euclid  is  greatly  hindering  us ;  it  not  only  creates 
dislike,  it  also  greatly  wastes  the  time  of  children.  Geometry  properly  taught  is  not  a  difficult  s^ubjecty  its 
elementary  truths  can  be  easily  perceived,  but  they  are  made  difficult  and  te/lious  by  the  pi-esent  system  of 
teaching,  which,  as  said  in  Chapter  III,  section  15,  is  an  example  of  didactic  materialism  therein,  a 
system  which  pays  no  adequate  attention  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  development  of  geometry  in 
the  elements  of  Euclid  is  unsuited  for  teaching,  and  hinders  children  from  acquiring  in  a  reasonable  time  a 
proper  amount  of  geometrical  knowledge. o 

The  path  of  reform  has  been  sufficiently  indicated.  The  conclusions  may  be  briefly  expressed  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  As  a  text-book  guiding  the  method    of   learning  geometry   Euclid's  Elements  bhould  be 

abandoned. 

(2)  Geometry  should  commence  in  the  Kindergarten  and  proceed  continuously. 

(3)  Geometrical  drawing  or  practical  geometry  should  precede  demon st rational. 

(4)  Demonstrational  geometry  should  he  moi'e  general,  and  proofs  should  as  far  as  possible  be 

self-contained. 

(5)  Projective  and  analytic  geometry  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible  in  an  elementary 

form. 

(6)  Geometry  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  mathematical  subjects. 

(7)  Trigonometry  should  not  be  dissociated  therefrom. 

(8)  Elementary  field  geometry  should  be  taught  (i.e.,  elementary  surveying). 


*  GC'om^trie  descriptive.     Paris,  1795. 

"  Traitd  des  proprietds  projectives  des  figures.     Paris,  1822. 

*  Barycentrische  Calcul.     Leipzig,  1827. 

*  Systematischc  Kntwickeluiig  der  Abhiingigkeit  geometrischer  Gcstalten  von  einandcr.     Berlin,  1832. 
'  Geometric  der  Lage.     Ntlrnberg,  1847. 

*  Traite  de  gdometrie  supt^rieure.     Paris,  1852. 

'  Elements  of  Projective  Geometry,  translated  by  C.  Leuesdorf.     Oxford,  1885. 

These  are  known  as  **  Exercises  d'arpentase "  (Exercises  in  surveying),  or  when  distances  are  measured 
teitoniei^ricallv,  as  *' demonstrations  tachym<^tri^ues  (demonstrations  of  telemetry).  See  p.  56.  Rapports  da  Jury 
International,  Education  et  enseignement,  Pans,  1902,  for  an  illustration  of  a  school  having  its  lesson  in  ^Me^on 
d'arpentage." 

'  The  text-book  by  Mr.  Maclardy,  the  mathematical  master  in  the  Training  College  at  Fort-street,  Sydney,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Euclidean  Geometry ;  and  though  it  in  no  way  represents  the 
curriculum  in  geometry  above  ailvooated,  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  volume  for  anyone  taking  any  interest  in  the 
subject. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Primary  Schools. 

[O    H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction, — As  in  tho  case  of  most  other  subjects,  the  teachinjj  of  geography  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  Europe.  In  a  monograph  by  Professor  Andr^  Oltramare,  of  Geneva,  on  Uousseau,  in 
referring  to  the  necessity,  in  teaching,  of  abandoning  as  far  as  possible  mere  conyentional  signs  and  of 

dealing  directly  with  realities,  he  says  : — "  Rousseau Ses  disciples  ou  ses  successeurs,  Basedow, 

Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  ont  enfin  reussi  a  le  remplacer  par  une  initiation  au  savoir,  plus  rationelle,  conforme  k 
revolution  naturelle  de  Tesprit  qui  va  du  concret  a  Tabstrait,  du  fait  particulier  a  Tidee  gen^rale,  de  la  realite 
complex  aux  notions  simples  par  la  voie  ranalyse.'*^  (Eousseau  ....  his  disciples,  or  his  successors^ 
Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  have  at  last  succeeded  in  replacing  it — i.^.,  the  use  of  conventional  signs, 
words,  etc. — by  a  more  rational  initiation  to  knowledge,  and  one  conformed  to  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  mind,  which  passes  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  particular  fact  to  the  general  idea, 
from  complex  reality  to  simple  conceptions,  by  way  of  analysis.)  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to 
modern  conceptions  of  geographical,  and  also  much  other,  teaching. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  rivers  and  their  lengths,  mountains 
and  their  heights,  towns  and  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  tho  detailed  features  of  coast  lines,  etc.,  is 
recognised  as  a  misconception  of  any  useful  elementary  geography,  to  say  nothing  of  its  tedium.  ISchemes 
of  teaching  the  subject  will  be  indicated  hereinafter. 

2.  Oeography  and  its  Divisions. — The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  touches  so  many  others  that  it 
may  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  associative  subject:  that  is,  one  unifying  others  of  very  different 
character,  as,  for  example,  history  and  mathematics,  physics,  etc.,  for,  obviously,  geography  has  intimate 
relations  with  these,  as  also  with  many  other  subjects. 

The  division  of  geography  into  the  following  sections,'  viz. :  I,  Comparative ;  II,  Mathematical ; 
III,  Physical ;  and  IV,  Political,  hardly  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  its  subdivisions  for  teaching  purposes. 
In  Chapter  XL,  section  18,  it  has  been  divided  into 

(a)  Topographical.  (c)  Commercial.  (e)  Physical. 

(b)  Industrial.  (d)  Political.  (/)  Mathematical. 

Other  divisions  might  easily  be  suggested,  illustrating  the  fact  that  it  has  a  dualistic  character, 
touching  abstract  science  on  the  one  hand  and  the  human  relationships  on  the  other.  The  following 
division  will  illustrate  this  : — 

GEOORAPUy. 

Sctenttfic  side.  Hunianifttic  side. 

Mathematical.  HistoricaL 

Morphological.  Political. 

Topographical.  (Commercial  and  Industrial. 

Physical,  etc.  Ethnographical,  etc. 

Other  suggestions  of  division  will  readily  occur.  Again,  these  sections  are  subject  to  subdivision, 
and  then  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  much  inter-connection.  For  example,  on  the  mathematical  side, 
the  figure  of  the  earth  would  be  dealt  with  and  tho  geometry  of  that  subject,  and  consequently  the  history 
of  the  attempt  to  ascertain  that  figure. 

Yet,  again,  the  development  for  teaching  purposes  must  not  be  the  merely  logical  or  analytical. 
On  the  contrary,  its  whole  range  should  be  developed  simultaneously  to  whatever  extent  the  capacities  of 
the  pupils  will  permit ;  so  that  the  above  order  is  not  psedagogical  at  all,  and  would  be  wholly  unsuited. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  last  may  be  had  from  Vol.  X  of  the  International  Education  Series.^ 

This  treatise,  after  introducing  the  subject  by  reference  to  its  motive,  theory,  method  and  difficulties, 
starts  directly  on  the  study  of  the  structure  of  a  river  basin  and  of  a  continent.  The  f undamentai 
conception  seems  to  be  the  significance  of  the  distribution  of  air,  land,  and  sea,  and  of  the  morphology  of 
the  two  latter  for  the  economy  of  the  life  of  the  world.  The  following  quotation  from  the  introductior 
to  the  treatise  will  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  author's  outlook  upon  the  subject : — 

The  uses  of  slopes  in  the  economy  of  world  life  may  be  summed  up  : 

(a)  The  character  of  joined  slopes  is  the  basis  for  the  remembrance  of  all  that  has  taken  place  on  the  land. 

(6)  The  inclined  surfaces  distribute  the  soil ;  physical  forces  crack  off,  break,  abrade  and  grind  up  the  solid  rock. 

Under  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  sloping  land  distributes  over  its  surface  the  ground-up  masses  of  soil     The  upper 

parts  of  slopes  are  the  store-houses  of  soil — material  for  all  the  surface  below. 
{c)  The  amount  of  rainfall  depends  largely  upon  the  height  and  arrangement  of  slopes. 

(d)  The  distribution  of  heat  i's  modified  by  height. 

(e)  Drainage  depends  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  land  surfaces  in  slopes.     Water  percolating  through  soil  down 

inclinea  surfaces  gives  rise  to  vegetation,  and  upon  vegetable  life  animal  life  depends. 
(  f)  The  upraised  masses  of  land  determine  the  coast  lines. 

A  knowledge  of  structure  (pure  geography)  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  geographical  knowledge  ;  without 
this  knowledge  the  science  of  geography  is  impossible. 

The  purpose  of  learning  xtrttctural  geography,  it  may  he  repeated,  i«  the  acquisition  of  a  concept  or  mental  jncture  which 
corresponds  to  the  surface  structure  of  the  earth  in  general  outlinejt  and  prominent  features.  Proceeding  deductively,  from 
the  highest  generalisation  downward,  a  knowledge  of  structural  geography  consists  of — 

(i)  Concept  of  the  xchole  earth  as  a  sphere. 

(ii)  Position  of  the  Continents  on  the  globe  and  their  relations  in  position  to  the  oceans, 
(ill)  Position  of  the  Oceans  and  their  relations  to  the  continents  and  islands.  (iv) 


^  Becueil  de  monographies  p^dagogiques.     Lausanne,  1896,  p.  16. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Bzitannica,  X,  175. 

•  How  to  Study  (Geography.    Francis  W.  Parker,  New  York,  1890. 
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(iv)  General  Structure  of  the  Coiitinenis.—ia)  Great  slopes;  {h)  coutiucntal  axis;  (r)  land  masses ;  (cf)  secondary  axis ; 

(')  great  rivers  basins ;  (/)  river  systems;  (.7)  coast  lines, 
(v)  I)tft/rihufion  of  11* at. — (a)  Movements  of  the  earth;   (//)  inclination  of  axis;  (r)  zones;  (c^)  distribution  of  heat, 

modified  ]>v  height, 
(vi)  Mathematlcnl  6Vof/m/)Ay.— Latitude,  longitude,  time. 

(^IJ)  Ocean  Curreutn. — (a)  Cause;   (h)  etlects  upon  atmosphere;    (c)  effects  upon  distribution  of  heat, 
(viii)  Atmoftphere. — (a)  Movements;   (/>)  causes;   (c)  regular  winds;   ((/)  distribution  of  moisture;  (e)  condensation, 

(/)  rainfall:  (7)  effect  of  winds  uprm  distribution  of  heat, 
fix)  Distribution  <»f  soil, 
(x)  DiHtribution  of  vegetation, 
(xi)  Distribution  of  animals, 
(xii)  Distribution  of  races  of  men.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  above  how  extremely  interesting  the  subject  can  be  made,  and  how  much 
there  is  in  Mr.  Parker's  view  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  ** geography  is  the  open  door  to  all  the  sciences." 
Such  a  proposition  is  in  a  measure  true  of  all  subjects,  tho  truth  being  that  they  are  all  intimately  related, 
and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  treated  in  that  light  in  our  schemes  of  instruction,  instead  of  being 
severed,  as  too  often  they  are.     This  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Parker : — 

The  day  is  slowly  coming  when  all  the  elementary  sciences  with  history  and  literature  will  be  essential  factors  in 
teaching  from  the  l)eginning  to  the  end  of  the  common  school  course.  Wise  and  thoughtful  teachers  will,  after  duo 
deIil>eration,  drop  some  of  the  isolated  8j>elling,  technical  grammar,  and  figure  reckoning  t'O  make  room  for  the  direct  study 
of  life  and  the  preparation  for  life.  It  will  be  gradually  discovered  that  rea<ling,  spelling,  grammar,  numbers,  drawing 
can  Ikj  l>est  taught  as  inmiediate  aids  to  the  study  of  the  thoughts  of  God  in  Nature. 

3.  Value  of  Geography, — The  general  value  of  geography  is  immediately  evident  from  almost  any 
good  indication  of  its  subject-matter  ;  and  the  Above  clearly  shews  not  only  its  utilitarian  value,  which  is, 
of  course,  obviouj«,  bur.  a!yo  its  edvcadve  value.  While  strong  claims  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
educative  function  of  geo<i;rapliy,  the  precise  nature  of  its  service  in  this  respect  is  very  differently 
understood  by  different  individuaJn.  In  ISi):},  Dr.  Finsler,  of  Berne,  argued  that  in  its  highest  treatment 
geography  should  be  finciliary  to  history,  and  he  considered  that  in  the  **  maturity  examination  "  of  the 
gymnasium  all  reference  to  it  as  a  special  subject  might  bo  dispensed  with.  This  position  led  to  a 
controversy,  in  which  opposite  views  were  put  forward  by  Dr.  Briickner,  also  of  Berne,  Professor  Sosier, 
of  Geneva,  and  Dr.  llotz,  of  Basel. 

Dr.  Briickner's  ])(>3ition  may  be  stated  as  follows : — He  claims  that  the  subject  may  be  so  taught 
OS  to  — 

(i)     Develope  will  power. 

(ii)    Produce  reverential  feeling. 

(iii)  Educate  the  faculty  of  observation. 

(iv)  Be  practically  useful. 

(v)    Constitute  an  associating  element  between  various  subjects  in  a  curriculum,  e.g.,  history  and 

natural  science, 
(vi)    Bender  travel  more  educative, 
(vii)  Oppose  insularity  on  the  one  hand,  and  intensify  patriotism  on  the  other. 

In  the  Gcographen  Kalendor,^  some  reference  is  made  to  the  place  and  position  of  geographical 
instruction,  tho  historical  development  of  school  geography,  the  place  of  geography  among  other  subjects, 
the  teacher  and  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  its  phu-e  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  Some  idea  of 
its  position,  as  compared  with  other  subjects,  in  German  estimation  may  be  had  from  the  following  table: — 


iSubjoct. 


German  and  Historical  Tales  .. 


(fMiinashxin  Classes. 


VI. 


{\ 


Latin    

Greek   

History    

Geography  2 

Mathematics  4 

Natural  Science 2 

Totiil  of  all  subjects 25 


V. 

21 

1) 

8 


2 

4 

2 

25 


IV. 


III.  L.  III. U.I  ILL.   ILU. 


I 


o 

2 

4 
<> 

£9 


8 

•  •  ■ 

o 

1 

3 
o 

30 


2 

8 

2 
1 
8 
2 
30 


3 

7 

■  • 

2 
1 


1} 


30 


I) 

i) 


I.  L.  i  I.  U. 
3    I      3 


30 


...  i 
n 

2j 
30 


7; 
3 

30 


Subject. 


llealschulc  Classes. 


German  and  Historical  Tales 


VL 
f      5 

\      1 
2 


(?  eography 

Total  01  all  subjects 25 


V. 

4 

1 
o 

25 


IV. 


5 


2 
29 


III. 

5 

2 
30 


II. 

4 

2 

30 


I. 

4 

2 
30 


Prcparin^if  School  for  Teachers. 


Seiuinar>'  for  Teachers. 


Geography 

All  subjects   34 


III. 

II. 

I. 

III. 

II. 

L 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

34 

37 

37 

38 

38 

33-35 

The  numbers  denote  tho  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  of  study.  The  brackets  indicate  subjcctB  in 
which  there  is  considerable  geographical  teachinc;  of  an  historical,  or  mathematical,  or  other  ancillary 
character.  The 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  XXV -XX vii. 


'  1.  Briickner.— Die  StellunR  der  Oeograpliie  auf  dem  Gymnasium.  TJem,  1893.  2.  Rosier.— L'Enseignement  do  la 
geographic  dans  les  (iymnases,  et  la  place  de  cette  »Science  dans  le  Programme  des  Examens  de  MaturiU-.  Geneve,  1893. 
3.  Uotz. — Der  Geographieunterricht  am  schweizerischen  Gymnasium.     Aarau,  1803. 

>  Erster  Jahrgaug,  1903-4.    Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1903.    Hentusgegebcn  von  Dr.  Hermann  Haack,  pp.  157  et  seq. 
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The  practical  value  of  geographical  knowledge  in  industrial  and  commercial  developments,  and  in 
the  defence  of  one's  country,  are  so  obvious  as  to  hardlj  need  statement.  And  yet  is  the  geography  of 
our  own  territory  yet  suflBciently  known  in  these  respects  ?  Is  there  available  any  adequate  maps 
enabling  a  teacher  to  explain  the  industrial  or  other  activity  characteristic  of  each  part  of  the  State  ? 

4.  The  Maps  of  Finland. — In  regard  to  this  last  point  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
understanding  our  own  position  in  regard  to  geographical  and  general  topographical  information  is  to 
compare  ourselves  with  other  countries  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  go  even  as  far  afield  as  Finland, 
about  which  country  the  popular  idea  is  very  imperfect.  Finland  published  in  1897,  in  its  own  capital, 
Helsingfors,  a  set  of  excelleut  mapp,^  of  which  the  following  brief  description  will  give  some  vague  idea. 
The  maps  are  numbered  as  hereunder :— 

(1)  District  divisions  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

(2)  Heights  of  the  surface,  shewn  by  contour-lines  indicating  every  50  metres  up  to  200,  then  800, 
500, 1,300,  tinted  so  as  to  give  instant  idea  as  to  relative  height. 

(3)  A  very  complete  geological  map. 

(4)  Map  shewing  distribution  of  clays,  sands,  evidences  of  glaciation,  moraines,  etc. 

(5)  Map  shewing  the  isothermal  lines  for  each  month,  and  also  for  the  year,  based  on  ten  years* 
observations,  1880-1889. 

(6a)  Map  shewing  isobars  for  each  Eeason,  and  also  for  the  whole  year. 

ifih)  Maps  shewing  prevailing  directions  of  wind  for  each  season,  and  also  for  the  year,  for  ten 

different  stations. 
(7a)  Series  of  maps  shewing  the  number  of  days  per  year  that  the  temperature  rises  above  0,  6, 10, 

15  degrees  centigrade. 
(7&)  Series  of  maps  shewing  the  range  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  for  several 

seasons,  and  also  for  the  whole  year. 
(8)  Map  illustrating  the  total  fall  of  snow  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 
(9a)  Maps  illustrating  the  distribution  of  total  fall  of  snow  for  years  1890-1,  1891-2, 1892-3,  and 

1893-4. 
(9i)  Maps  with  curves  shewing  the  total  rainfall  for  the  years  1894,  1895. 
(10a)  Maps  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  frost  in  summer. 
(10,  11a,  lift,  12, 13,  14,  15,  16)  Statistical  maps,  etc.,  of  various  kinds. 

(17)  Maps  illustrating  the  population  density  of  different  parts  of  Finland,  shewing  the  number  of 
inhaoitants  per  square  kilometre  (10  divisions,  tinted  according  to  the  density  of  population). 

(18)  Diagram  giving  analysis  of  population  statistics. 

(19)  Map  shewing  distribution  of  the  Finnish,  Sweden,  and  Russian  schools. 

(20)  Eight  small  maps  illustrating  agricultural  statistics. 

(21)  Eight  more  maps  of  the  same  character. 

(22)  Map  shewing  the  various  waterfalls  and  their  energy  (horae-power). 

(23)  Map  shewing  the  distribution  of  the  metal  industries  and  the  quarries. 

(24)  Map  shewing  the  distribution  of  various  other  industries. 

(25^,  25c)  Diagrams  of  statistical  information  concerning  exports,  import.*,  and  shipping. 

(26)  Map  shewing  the  lighthouses  on  the  shores  of  Finland,  the  arcs  of  visibility,  etc.,  with  drawings 
of  the  form  of  each  lighthouse,  for  purpose  of  recognition. 

(27)  Map  shewing  the  roads,  railways,  and  canals  of  Finland. 

(28)  Diagram  shewing  the  number  of  persons  and  quantity  of  freight  carried  on  the  State  Eailways. 

(29)  Map  shewing  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  Finland. 

(30)  Map  shewing  the  post  offices  and  postal  system. 

(31)  Map  illustrating  ancient  discoveries  in  Finland. 

(32a)  Map  shewing  political  and  other  boundaries  and  districts  of  Finland. 

(326)  Two  ancient  maps  of  Finland  (Olaus  Magnus,  1539;  Andreas  Bureus,  1620). 

In  these  maps,  the  different  items  of  information  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  confusion.  This 
is  effected  by  making  the  basis  a  map  with  black  outlines  and  using  colours  to  enter  all  other  information. 
As  specimens  of  cartography,  such  maps  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  Not  only  is  their  appearance  greatly 
enhanced  by  such  treatment ;  they  are  also  much  more  convenient  to  use.  The  crowding  of  a  large  amount 
of  information  together  on  a  single  map,  instead  of  limiting  to  certain  definite  purposes  and  multiplying 
the  number  of  maps  according  to  requirements,  is  open  to  strong  objections. 

With  the  equipment  in  the  way  of  maps  possessed  by  Finland,  geography  can  be  much  more 
realistically  and  thoroughly  taught  than  is  possible  with  us. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Swiss  maps  are  also  excellent  specimens  of  cartography. 

5.  Geography  and  Defence, — Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  utility  of  local  geographical 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  defence.  Apropos  of  this,  the  following  passages  from  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  11th 
September  last  year  may  be  quoted  ^ : — 

For  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urffed  that  a  general  geographical  oatline  of 
its  surface  is  indispensable  to  the  selection  of  lines  for  special  technical  examination,  whether  for  roads,  railways,  canals, 
or  telegraphs.  How  often  lately,  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  or  frontier  progress,  have  vast  sums  been  expended  on  special 
lines  of  railway  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  better  alignments  of  infinitely  less  physical  difficulty  would  nave  been  at  once 
revealed  by  a  general  geographical  map  even  on  the  smallest  scale  !  In  short,  regulating  the  progression  of  public  works, 
the  development  of  commerce,  the  proper  recognition  of  the  frontier  boundaries,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
military  control  of  a  large  and  growing  colony,  or  of  a  long  stretch  of  military  frontier,  is  to  be  armeid  with  a  perfect 
summary  of  what  that  country  contains  in  the  shape  of  a  geographical  map  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  this  fact 
has  been  recognised  by  English  administrators  and  English  generals  in  their  dealings  with  new  colonies  and  new  frontiers. 

Russia  learnt  the  lesson  a  generation  ago  at  least In  our  African  colonies  it  has,  alas  !  been  discovered  a  little 

too  late  that  geographical  surveys  are  a  sound  preliminary  to  military  operations,  but  the  discovery  once  made  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  Here,  indeed,  was  presented  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  the  danger  of  building  up  a  geographical 
puzzle  map  ;  of  piling  one  on  to  another  the  results  of  local  fiscal  surveys  in  the  hope  that  when  they  were  all  put  together 
they  might  make  a  good  topographical  guide  to  the  country.     Needless  to  say,  the  result  was  disastrous  from  the  scientific 

point 

^  Aktiebolaget  F.  Tilgmann,  Helsin^ors.  1897. 

»    I  idc  address  by  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  C.B.,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.C.S.  Report.     B.  A.A.Sc,  London,  1903. 
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Smt  of  view,  and  it  micht  almost  be  said  of  it  that  it  was  disastrous  from  the  military  point  of  view  as  well 
owever  that  may  be,  I  can  only  express  my  own  conviction  that  geographical  mappine  will  be  found  to  be  an  urgent 
necessity  in  every  comer  of  the  unmapped  world  subject  to  British  influence.  .  .  .  We  cannot  afford  to  wait,  and  the 
great  geographical  problem  of  the  age  is  how  to  reverse  the  natural  sequence  of  scientific  procedure,  and  to  obtain  maps  of 
the  unmapped  world  which  no  subsequent  geodetic  operations  shall  condemn  as  inaccurate. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  children  in  the  Geneva  primary  schools,  age  11-12,  make, 
as  an  exercise  in  **  geometry,"  fair  sketches  of  their  school-halls,  school-yards,  etc.  (see  Chap.  V,  section  6), 
and  in  "  arithmetic  "  the  Vaudois  children  of  the  same  age  do  much  the  same  thing ;  while  in  the  year  13—14 
the  latter  learn  also  *'  elementary  surveying  exercises  in  the  field,**  and  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  cadastral  plans,  etc.  In  both  cantons  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  geographical  sketching,  and  copying 
maps  also.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  exercises  in  elementary  surveying  {arpentage)  are  in  favour  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  important  rural  schools  of  Prance.^ 

Prench  teachers,  in  passing  through  their  course  in  the  normal  school  when  qualifying  for  the 
position  of  primary  teachers,  learn  surveying  in  their  third  year,  undertaking  such  actual  work  in  the 
field  as  levelling,  measurement  of  areas,  etc.  (Chap.  XXXV,  section  9).  The  advantage  of  this  in  countries 
like  those  of  Europe,  where  the  conscription  obtains,  needs  no  comment,  for  such  preliminary  training  in 
surveying  and  topographical  work  is  of  obvious  value  in  military  operations,  reconnaissance,  etc. 
The  detailed  geography  of  any  country  for  any  special  purpose  could  readily  be  developed  by  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  as  indicated. 

6.  Padagogic  Theory  of  Oeographical  Teaching. — The  primary  teaching  of  geography  may  well 
commence  in  the  kindergarten.  In  the  case  of  the  infant  child,  says  Dr.  Guex,  **  La  g^ographie,  c  est  la 
faune  et  la  fiore,  les  fieurs,  les  animaux,  les  pierres,  qui  sont  chaque  jour  sous  les  yeux  de  Teufant** 
(Geography  is  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  flowers,  animals,  stones,  that  are  dailv  before  the  child's  eyes). 
This  has  been  previously  referred  to  in  treating  of  kindergarten  (see  Chap.  iV",  section  17). 

The  initial  stages  of  the  development  of  the  subject  may  take  place  somewhat  as  follows : — 

The  idea  of  topography  originates  in  the  child-mind  with  any  attempt  on  a  child's  part  to  take 
account  of  the  relation  between  his  school  and  home,  and  of  any  other  places  or  localities  he  has  thought 
of  as  intermediate,  or  related  thereto.  These  are  orientated^  first,  relatively^  by  observing  the  direction, 
say,  between  school  and  home,  in  relation,  etc.,  in  which  either  or  both  lie ;  and,  absolutely,  when  he 
recognises  the  cardinal  points  from  the  sun's  positions,  for  these  give  an  initial  direction  independent  of 
the  accidental  direction  of  streets,  etc.  The  child's  conceptions  of  terrestrial  morphology  commence  as 
soon  as  he  takes  account  of  the  slopes,  rivulet«,  etc.,  and  other  differences  of  configuration.  His  geography 
18  extended  to  the  outer  world  the  moment  he  is  curious  as  to  where  the  streams  come  from  or  go  to ;  from 
whence  come  the  roads  or  railways,  or  to  where  they  lead.  In  this  way  his  geography  commences  to 
embrace  the  larger  world. 

The  child's  geography  becomes  physical  the  moment  he  observes  the  effect  of  conflguration  of 
surface  on  wind,  rain,  mist,  etc. ;  when  ho  recognises  the  influence  of  vegetation,  or  other  variation  of 
surface,  or  of  sheets  of  water  on  temperature  ;  when  he  relates  the  seasons  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  etc. 

As  soon  as  he  observes  the  presence  of  any  industry,  and  that  it  requires  some  condition,  as 
proximity  of  water,  etc.,  water-power,  his  geojrraphy  becomes  industrial ;  and  when  he  realises  that  things 
come  from  afar  to  his  native  place,  and  that  things  are  dispatched  therefrom,  it  becomes  commercial.  If 
he  sees  any  people  characteristically  different  from  his  own,  it  becomes  ethnographic ;  and  as  each  element 
is  added,  so  nis  geography  includes  a  wider  and  wider  field. 

Many-sided  interest  and  reality,  rather  than  systematic  treatment,  is  first  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  this 
realistic  way  of  teaching  can  focus  interest  on  multitudes  of  things  that  help  geography,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  thought  outward  to  other  things  in  Nature  also  of  interest. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  paedagogic  order  of  development  is  totally  different  froin  the 
logical  or  analytic  order,  and  that  while  the  topographical  and  morphological  divisions  of  geography  first 
attract  attention,  the  teaching  should^  as  far  as  possible,  cover  the  entire  range  icithin  the  child^s 
comprehension. 

In  this  connection,  the  value  of  elementary  geological  knowledge  may  be  referred  to.  The  intimate 
connection  between  geography  and  geology  through  the  morphology  of  the  earth's  surface  is  obvious  on 
the  least  consideration.  The  school  museum  may  be  made  the  basis  of  securing  interest  and  real 
knowledge.  It  is  little  use  describing  the  different  features  of  the  earth*8  formation  by  means  of  prettily 
coloured  diagrams ;  what  is  wanted  are  real  samples  of  the  various  rocks  and  minerals,  and  means  of 
interesting  the  children  in  regard  thereto. 

It  is  easv  to  see  that  thoroughly  and  realistically  taught  primary  teachers,  furnished  with  proper 
equipments  and  opportunities  of  teaching,  will  carry  the  plane  of  education  much  higher,  not  so  much  as 
regards  mere  verbal  and  unpractical  knowledge,  but  as  regards  real  knowledge,  actually  appropriated,  and 
properly  understood. 

This  is  not  yet  secured  in  our  system  in  this  State,  but  is  secured  in  the  Continental  systems  of 
training  teachers.  They  are,  throughout,  realistically  educated  by  instructors  having  real,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  literary,  knowledge  ;  and  the  student-teachers  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  things 
to  which  they  must  refer  in  their  teaching.  For  example,  the  geological  side  of  geography,  which  enters 
at  once  into  any  thorough  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  demands,  at  least,  some  acquaintance  with 
stratigraphical  geology  and  petrography,  and,  therefore,  the  teacher  of  geography  must  come  into  contact 
with  the  subject-matter  of  these  branches  of  science. 

The  requirements  of  proper  geographical  teaching  may  bo  summed  up  as — 

(1)  Adoption  of  the  intuitive  method,  i.e.^  realistic  teaching. 

(2)  Treatment  of  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  graduating  it  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the 
children  at  each  stage. 

(3)  Use  of  (a)  pictures  ;  (h)  reliefs ;  (c)  maps. 

(4)  Sufficiently  wide  and  realistic  education  of  teachers  in  cognate  subjects. 

Some  reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  form  of  teaching  in  various  countries,  commencing  first  with 
Belgium.  This  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  one  theory  of  teaching  the  subject  is  practically  adopted 
by  the  whole  of  Europe  and,  it  may  be  said,  also  by  America.  7. 

»  Rapports  du  Jury  InterrationaL     Paris,  1902,  pp.  flf-56.    Fig.  26  in  the  "  Rapports  "  »hews  a  class  at  work. 
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primary 
(Erdkunde). 

The  teaching  of  geography  is  designed  to  lead  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ono*s  own  locality,  then 
of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  fatherland,  passing  on  to  a  knowledge  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  finally  leading  to  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  place  of  the  earth,  cosmically. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  control  of  the  teaching  are  : — 

(a)  The  instruction  must  proceed  from  that  which  is  near  to  that  which  is  more  remote,  obtaining 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geography  from  a  regard  of  one*s  own  surroundings,  and,  by 
measurement  and  comparison  with  the  known,  aiming  at  an  understanding  of  things  further  away. 

(b)  Inasmuch  as  acquaintance  with  one's  own  district  and  the  fatherland  is  a  means  of  developing 
patriotism  and  civic  excellence,  it  is  to  be  extended  and  consolidated  as  the  pupil  passes  Irom 
class  to  class.  Home  and  fatherland  are  to  constitute  in  every  class  the  starting  point  for  all 
geographical  instruction. 

(c)  The  so-called  mathematical  geography  is  also  in  each  class  to  be  so  connected  with  the  physical 
and  political,  that  as  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  surface  is  extended,  a  significant  picture  of 
the  earth  as  a  cosmic  body  will  be  acquired. 

(d)  Intuitive  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  is  to  be  furthered  by  actual  observation  in  the 
school,  school  excursions,  interpretation  of  the  maps  and  atlases.  Sketches  of  maps  and  charts, 
geographical  pictures,  special  natural  productions,  etc.,  are  means  to  the  end  sought,  viz.,  the 
attainment  of  realistic  knowledge. 

The  teaching  in  the  classes  of  the  above  material  is  developed  as  follows : — 

Sixth  Class. — 2  hours  per  week.  Attention  in  this  class  is  given  to  the  locality  and  its  immediate 
surroundings  ;  to  its  more  important  natural  products,  the  treatment  throughout  being  as  far  as  possible 
** intuitive"  (in  anschaulicher  Weise).  The  direct  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  awaken  in  the  children  the 
habit  of  careful  observation  of  the  surroundings.     There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  sketching  done. 

The  instruction  refers  to  the  following  matters  (LehrstofP J : — 

(1)  The  schoolroom.     Outline.     The  four  cardinal  points. 

(2)  The  school-house,  and  premises.  Observation  of  the  daily  path  of  the  sun.  Measurement  of  the 
shadows.    The  surroundings  of  the  school  premises. 

(3)  The  valley  of  the  Elbe  at  Dresden.  The  bed  and  course  of  the  river.  The  gauge  of  the  Elbe 
(Elbpegel).  Eight  and  left  banks.  The  bridges  over  the  Elbe.  Neighbouring  streams 
(Weisseritz,  Priesnitz). 

(4)  The  old  city.    The  market  (old  and  new  market).   Principal  streets. 

(5)  The  castle  and  terrace.    Names  of  the  principal  buildings,  with  a  short  account  of  their  purpose. 

(6)  Going  eastward.  The  suburb  Pirna.  The  Biirgerwiese.  The  oaks  and  beeches.  The  Koyal 
garden.  The  pond  and  lake.  The  blackbirds  and  doves.  The  suburb  Striesen.  Blasewitz. 
The  pines.     Loschwitz.     The  vines. 

(7)  Going  southerly.  The  Lake  suburb.  Eiicknitz.  Loam  and  clay.  The  hill ;  its  slopes,  summit, 
ridge,  railway. 

(8)  Going  south-west.    The  suburb  Wilsdruffer.     Lobtau.     Plauen.     Coal.     Rocks,  cliffs,  etc. 

(9)  Going  north-west.    The  "Weisseritz.     Priedrichstadt.     Briesnitz.     Cherry-tree,  rje  and  wheat. 

(10)  Going  north.  The  new  city  (Neustadt).  The  Leipzig  suburb.  Antonstadt  and  Albertstadt. 
The  heath.     Firs  and  birches. 

(11)  The  weather.    Heat,  cold,  wind,  clouds,  rain,  ice,  snow. 

(12)  The  suu  and  moon. 

Fifth  Class. — 2  hours  per  week.  In  the  summer  semester,  consideration  is  given  to  the  local  region, 
special  reference  being  made  to  its  history  :  in  the  winter,  to  the  administrative  district  of  Dresden,  and 
in  outline  the  other  districts  of  Saxony. 

A    Local  Geography  (Heimatskunde). 

(1)  The  plan  of  Dresden,  the  names  and  positions  of  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  principal 
streets. 

(2)  Dresden,  the  city  of  the  first  AV'cttins.     The  bridges.     Otto  the  llich.     The  Wettin  fete,  1889. 

(3)  Dresden,  the  residence  of  the  Albertines,  the  castle  of  the  Georges.  Church  and  school  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

(4)  Dresden  and  the  Reformation.  The  Moritz  (Maurice)  monument.  The  Luther  monument. 
The  Evangelical  Cathedral.  Father  Augustus  and  Mother  Anna  (monument).  The  **  Ostra- 
vorwerk." 

(5)  The  new  city  (Xeustadt).   Augustus  the  Strong  (monument).  Japanese  palace.  Block-house. 

(6)  The  old  city  under  the  kings  of  Poland  The  new  Frauenkirche.  The  Briihl  Terrace.  The 
Catholic  Cathedral.  The  Tower.  The  bombardment  of  Dresden  in  17G0.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

(7)  The  Battle  of  Dresden  in  18  LJ.  The  Moroau  Monument  (the  Marcolini  Palace).  The 
Korner  Monument. 

(8)  Albertstadt.  Various  parts  of  the  same.  King  John  and  King  Albert.  The  entry  of 
troops  in  1871.     The  Germania  at  the  old  market. 

B.  Geography  of  G(rmany  (Vaterlandskunde). 

(9)  Along  the  Elbe,  upwards.  Saxon  Switzerland.  Mountains,  rivers,  localities,  branches  of 
industry. 

(10)  Going  western.  The  valley  of  the  Weisseritz.  The  Tharandt  forest.  Freiberg.  The 
Erzgebirge.    The  Freiberg  valley.     Mining.     Mountains,  rivers,  localities. 


Lehrplau  fur  die  evangelischeu  Bezirksschulen  der  Stadt  Dresden.    Dresden,  1000  p.  84.     See  pp.  43-49. 
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(11)  Along  the  Elbe  downwards.     Meissen  and  Albrechtsburg  (Bottger).    Lommaizsch  (Saxon 
husbandry).     Eiesa.     The  Elbe  haven.     The  railway.     Strehla. 

(12)  The  north-eastern   district  of  Dresden.      The  valley  of  the  fioder.     Eaderberg  (glass 
manufactory).     Raderburp^  and  Grossenhain. 

(13)  The  district  of  Bautzen  (physical).     Mountains,  rivers,  and  natural  products. 

(14)  The  district  of  Zwickau.      Keference  to   the   Erzgebirge,  railways,  rivers,  and  natural 
products. 

(15)  The  district  of  Leipzig.     The  political  geography  of  Western  Saxony  does  not  yet  come 
under  review  in  this  class,  so  that  both  these  districts  are  preferably  treated  together. 

(16)  The  heavens,  horizon,  the  eight  wind  directions.     Individual  constellaiions. 

Fourth  Class, — 2  hours  per  week.  The  environs  of  Dresden  and  its  trade.  The  political  geography 
of  Saxony.  Germany.  Its  boundaries.  Mountains.  Principal  rivers  (physical  geography).  The  globe 
and  its  principal  lines  (mathematical  geography). 

The  subject-matter  (Lehrstoff)  is  treated  as  follows:  — 

A.  Locil  Geoffraphy  (Heimatskunde).     About  G  hourf. 

(1)  Plan  of  the  surroundings  of  Dresden. 

(2)  Shipping  of  tho  Elbe. 

(8)  Principal  roads  leading  towards  Dresden. 

(4)  The  Dresden  railway  stations  and  railway  linos. 

B.  Oeography  of  Oermany  (Vaterlandskunde). 

After  recapitulation  of  any  work  in  physical  geography  in  Class  V,  political  geography  is  commenced. 

(5)  The  district  of  Bautzen.     Zittau  (linen  industry),  Txibau  (agriculture).     Bautzen  (history, 
the  Wends),  Kamenz  (cloth  manufacture  and  pottery). 

(6)  District  of  Dresden.     The  subject  matter  treated  iu  Class  V  is  to  be  merely  recapitulated 
and  completed. 

(7)  The  district  of  Zwickau.     Some  ol  its  principal  valleys  and  lines  of  trade. 

(8)  District  of  Leipzig.     The  geographical  examination  of  Germany,  in  respect  of  its  physical 
features. 

(9)  The  boundaries  of  Germany.     Boundaries  by  land  and  water. 

(10)  The  Alps.     The  upper  German  table-laud. 

(11)  The  mountains  of  Central  Germany  ;  the  Fitchtelgelirge. 

(12)  The  North  German  lowland:*. 

(18)  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  with  their  mo^t  important  tributaries. 

(14)  The  climate  of  Germany,  and  its  natural  products. 

C.  Mathemaiical  Geography. 

(15)  Tho  earth  as  a  sphere.    The  equator.    The  zones.    Distribution  of  land  and  water  (the  globe). 

Third  Class, — 2  hours  per  week.  Brief  consideration  of  the  locality  and  of  the  historical  monuments 
connected  therewith  ;  the  political  geography  of  the  German  Confederation  and  of  its  States  and  peoples. 
Principal  features  of  the  pnysical  geography  of  Europe.     The  motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis. 

A.  Local  Geography  (Heimatskunde).     The  review  of  tho  history  of  Dresden,  with  special  regard  to 

its  monuments  and  other  noteworthy  historical  buildings  (about  G  hours;. 

B.  Geography  of  Germany. — After  recapitulation  of  the  physical  geography  taken  in  Class  IV,  the 

political  geography  c»f  Germany  is  commenced,  liegard  is  had  to  the  most  important  towns, 
particularly  of  individual  peoples  ;  their  activity,  their  trade,  and  so  forth,  are  reviewed.  Places 
historically  sii^niticant  are  treated  with  reference  to  their  place  in  general  history. 

C.  Geography  of  Europe  (Physical  Division). — The  boundaries,  seas,  and  divisions  of  the  sea.    Islands, 

peninsulas,  countries,  mountains,  principal  riversi,  climate,  and  natural  products,  etc.,  are  discussinl. 

D.  Mathematical  Geography. — Terrestrial  co-ordinates  (latitude  and  longitude).     The  motion  of  the 

earth  about  its  axis.     The  pole  ;  divisions  of  the  day. 

Second  Class.  ^2  hours  per  week. 

A.  Local  Geography. — In  the  local  geography  the  city  and  Slate  administration  are  to  be  referred 

to.  In  the  geography  of  Germany  and  general  geography,  the  political  geography  of  European 
countries,  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  German  Empire,  are  to  be  considered. 
The  position,  boundaries,  and  magnitudes  of  the  four  other  continents  are  to  be  treated,  and 
finally,  in  mathematical  geography,  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun.  The  State  buildings 
in  Dresden.  Tho  Ministerium.  The  "Land hau8,"  court-houses;  etc.  The  city  administration 
(town  halls,  custom  house,  banks,  hospitals,  churchyards,  etc.).  Churches  and  schools,  seminaries. 
Gymnasiums  (10  hours). 

B.  German  on  i  General  Geography. — General  consideration  of  the  four  other  divisions  of  the  earth. 

Areas,  boundaries,  oceans,  islands,  peninsulas  (LO  hours).  Main  outlines  of  political  geography 
of  European  countries,  with  special  regard  to  their  relation  with  Germany.  Kecapitulation  of 
the  German  States,  with  their  areas  and  populations  (42  hours). 

C.  Mathematical   Geography, — Motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun.      The  seasons.    The  moon. 

Eclipses.     (12  hours.) 

First  Class. — (2  hours  weekly).  Local  geography  in  respect  of  local  industry,  trade,  art,  and 
science.  The  geography  of  the  narrower  and  larger  Fatherland  in  respect  of  its  unity,  its  commerce  and 
industry.  Also  that  of  the  extra-European  divisions  of  the  earth.  Mountains,  rivers,  products,  countries, 
and  principal  cities.    Finally,  the  principal  celestial  phsBnomena. 

A.  Local  Geography  (Heimatskunde). — The  industrial  life  of  the  locality;  its  commercial  trade;  its 
Custom-nouses,  exchanges,  and  banks.  Museums  and  collections.  Academy  of  painting.  The 
Polytechnicum,  and  so  on.    (4  hours). 
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6.  Qerman  and  General  Qeography, — The  extra-European  divisions  of  the  earth,  viz.,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia;  their  mountains,  principal  rivers,  states,  capital  cities;  such  as  have 
some  commercial  relations  with  Europe  being  specially  treated.  The  European  colonies,  with 
special  reference  to  the  German.     (60  hours.) 

C.  Mathematical  Geography. — The  solar  system,  planets,  comets,  the  stellar  universe,  the  milky  way, 
the  pole-star,  individual  constellations. 

Erom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  "  geography  '*  not  only  includes  the  historical, 
morphological,  industrial,  commercial,  physical,  and  mathematical  elements,  it  also  embraces  cosmo- 
erapnical  features.  It  is  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  intuitively ;  it  relies  on  realities,  and  not  on  mere 
description;  and,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  equipments  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  globes,  etc., 
for  teaching  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  thoroughly  treated. 

The  fusion  of  geographical  and  historical  ideas  in  the  geographical  teaching  of  European  countries, 
where  history  has  been  full  of  stir  and  interest,  assists  the  memorising  of  both  series  of  facts. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  SicitzerJand, — In  the  greater  number  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  the  teaching  of  geography  commences  with  what  may  be  called  its  local  form  {HeimaUkunde^ 
geographie  locale).  This  is  for  two  reasons.  It  ensures  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  for 
military  purposes ;  secondly,  geography  is  in  this  way  more  realistically  learnt.  To  commence  with  the 
geographical  facts  with  which  one  is  in  daily  touch  is  to  make  the  subject  understood.  Kousseau,  Girard, 
and  Pestalozzi  have  greatly  influenced  this  form  of  developing  the  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
**  Emile,'*  Rousseau  urged  that  the  teaching  should  commence,  not  with  the  representation  of  the  objects, 
but  with  the  objects  themselves ;  that,  instead  of  shewing  a  globe,  or  map,  the  geographical  feature  snould. 
be  directly  indicated.  His  starting-points  would  be  the  school  itself,  and  the  child's  own  dwelling.  Prom 
these  he  extends  the  purview  to  the  town,  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  so 
on.  Commencing  with  one  or  two  objects  as  data,  the  child  is  to  fill  in  the  others  roughly,  in  their 
relative  positions,  thus  learning  the  topography  of  the  country ;  in  this  way  the  pupil  makes  his  own 
map  of  his  immediate  surroundings. 

The  advocacy  of  this  method  of  learning  was  characteristic  with  Eousseau.  "  Beading,"  said  he, 
**  is  the  plague  of  childhood,  and  almost  the  only  occupation  given  the  child  ....  Books  are  to  him 
instruments  of  torture.  ...  I  hate  books.  They  only  teach  one  to  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
know.  .  .  .  The  child  who  reads  does  not  think ;  he  merely  reads,  he  is  not  informed ;  he  learns 
words.  .  .  .  Things !  Things !  1  can  never  sufficiently  repeat  that  we  assign  too  much  power  to 
words.  It  is  by  the  first  word  with  which  the  child  contents  himself,  the  first  thing  that  he  learns  on  the 
testimony  of  others  without  seeing  its  utility  himself,  that  his  judgment  is  lost.  .  .  .  Never  substitute 
the  sign  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself  except  when  it  is  impossible  to  shew  the  latter ;  for  the  sign  absorbs 
the  child's  attention,  and  makes  him  forget  the  thing  represented.'*^  The  principle  applied  in  the  teaching 
of  geography  aims  at  ensuring  that  the  idea  formed  shall  be  real,  and  that  the  geographical  terms  learnt 
shall,  stand  for  the  real  things.  This  method  of  intuitive  teaching  has  taken  a  strong  hold  in  modern 
education,  and  has  practically  reformed  the  old-fashioned  methods,  not  only  in  the  case  of  geography,  but 
in  almost  everything  else  susceptible  of  being  intuitively  taught. 

This  teaching  of  local  geography  is  considered  as  a  necessary  preparation.  By  compellinsf  the 
pupil  to  view  facts  directly,  it  places  him,  as  it  were,  "  before  the  great  book  of  Nature,  teaching  him  to 
see,  observe,  and  judge  for  himself,  thus  making  the  child  a  little  conqueror,  moving  slowly,  but  surely, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  world.**^ 

In  this  intuitive  method,  the  local  study  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  child  does  not  sfudy  the 
commune  as  commune,  or  the  district  as  district,  he  studies  to  furnish  himself  with  a  series  of  mental 
images  as  clear-cut  and  as  complete  as  possible,  which  shall  serve,  in  some  measure,  as  prototypes,  so  that 
when  he  is  spoken  to  about  other  countries,  he  will  be  able  to  mentally  visualise  what  he  hears,  not 
vaguely  and  inaccurately,  but  sharply  and  exactly.  Definite  mental  images  are  the  bases  upon  which  all 
real  knowledge  is  built,  and  these  simple  lessons  about  local  geography  not  only  vivify  the  child's 
conceptions  of  the  totality  of  geographical  facts,  they  establish  also  such  conceptions  with  clearness. 

The  importance  of  teaching  in  this  way  depends  upon  a  well-known  psychological  fact,  viz.,  that 
children  tend  to  think  rather  of  concrete  cases  than  of  generalisations.  The  ideas  derived  directly  have  a 
reality  and  vividness,  which  greatly  assist  in  the  later  use  of  their  imaginations. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  many  places,  the  topography  is  such  that  the  illustration  of 
geographical  facts  is  seriously  limited ;  so  that,  although  every  advantage  is  taken,  the  result  is  inadequate. 
In  such  a  case,  pictures  must  make  good  the  defect. 

In  another  place  (Chapter  LI)  reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  value  of  ''^photochromes  *^ 
which  reproduce  photographically,  and  in  their  natural  colourn,  the  appearauce  of  the  various  features 
of  the  earths  surface.  These  are  important  aids  to  geographical  teaching,  supplementing  the  intuitive 
method,  and  making  the  teaching  thoroughly  realistic. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  the  intuitive  method  of  teaching  was  Pestalozzi,  whose  geographical  lessons, 
given  at  Yverdon  in  1804,  are  referred  to  by  Professor  L.  Yuillemin  in  his  **  Eemembrances."  He 
Bays: — 

"  The  first  elements  of  geography  were  taught  to  us  on  the  soil.  As  a  beginning,  our  walk  was 
directed  towards  a  narrow  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yverdon,  through  which  the  Buron  flows.  We 
were  made  to  contemplate  it  aa  a  whole  aud  in  detail,  until  we  had  a  true  and  complete  mental  picture 
of  it.  Then  we  were  each  invited  to  lay  in  a  store  of  clay,  which  was  found  on  one  side  of  the  viilley, 
and  we  wrapped  it  up  in  largo  sheets  of  paper  we  had  brought  for  this  purpose.  On  our  return  to  the 
castle,  the  long  tables  were  divided  among  us,  and  we  were  left  to  reproduce  in  relief  the  valley  which 
we  had  just  studied.  The  following  days  brought  new  walks  and  new  explorations,  each  affording  a 
higher  point  of  view,  and  each  time  a  fresh  extension  was  given  to  our  work.  We  went  on  in  thl* 
manner  until  we  had  accomplished  the  study  of  the  basin  of  the  Buron,  and  from  the  height  of  Monte  la, 
which  completely  overlooks  it,  had  grasped  it  in  its  entirety,  and  until  we  had  finished  our  reliefs.  Then« 
but  only  then,  we  passed  from  the  relief  to  the  geographical  map,  not  being  shewn  it  till  we  had  thus 
acquired  an  understanding  of  it."'  Karl 

^  Recueil  monographies  p^agogiqucs.     Lausanne,  1896,  p.  13.     The  passage  is  not  italicised  in  the  original. 
^Ste  Rapport  sur  Education  et  Instruction.    Lausanne,  1807,  pp.  90-1. 

'Quoted  from  Joau  Berenice  Reynold's  Report  on  **  The  Teadiing  of  Geography  in  Switzerland  and  North  Italy.' 
London,  1899,  pp.  12-13. 
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Karl  Bitter  (1779-1859),  wbo  perhaps  deserves  the  name  of  founder  of  modern  geographical 
science,  came  directly  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  visiting  the  latter  twice  at 
Yverdon.  In  his  great  work,  '*  Die  Erdkunde  in  Verhaltniss  zur  Natur  und  zur  Geschichte  des 
Menschen"  (Berlin,  2  vols.,  1817-1818,  •*  Qeographv  in  relation  to  Nature  and  to  the  History  of  Man"); 
Bitter  determined  to  apply  Pestalozzi*s  method  to  geography — that  is,  he  made  it  intuitive,  and  he 
humanised  it.  Guyot,  a  pupil  of  Bitter's,  appointed  in  1838  to  the  Academy  of  Neuch&tel,  has  given  this 
form  of  geography,  viz.,  that  which  takes  account  of  its  relation  to  man,  a  predominant  influence  in  Swiss 
schools. 

Still  wider  aspects  of  the  subject  of  geography  have  been  brought  into  view  through  the 
growth  of  science,  and  the  above  conception  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  its  various  parts  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  fusion  with  what  may  be  called  the  purely  scientific  conception,  as  distinguished  from 
the  purely  humanistic.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  modern  methods  of  teaching  geography  take  account  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere,  with  which  we  have  directly  to  deal,  not  only  in 
relation  to  man  and  his  needs,  but  as  facts  of  direct  interest  in  themselves,  and  this  has  greatly  extended 
the  significance  of  the  subject. 

A  point  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  in  Switzerland  is  the  simplification  of  manuals  and  atlases; 
dnd  the  bringing  together  of  the  illustration  and  the  text  where  it  is  referred  to.  For  example,  in  the 
''  Manual  Atlas  *'  of  the  W.  Bosier,^  there  are  about  200  figures  and  GO  coloured  maps.  This  manual  is 
much  used  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuch&tel. 

The  shewing  of  salient  features,  and  avoiding  crowding  small  maps  with  detail,  is  desirable,  and 
eiiables  a  clear  idea  of  a  country  to  be  formed  much  more  readily.' 

11.  Geography  in  the  different  Cantons  of  Switzerland, — There  are  of  course  some  differences  of 
teaching  in  the  diff^erent  cantons.  According  to  Miss  Beynolds,*  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  Appenzells,  Fribourg,  Schwyz,  and  Uri,  to  teach  more  than  the  geographv  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  Baseltown,  BaseJ,  Berne,  Glarus,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  Solothurn,  and 
TJnterwald,  the  geography  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  all  taught  in  two  hours  a  week  for  one 
year,  i.e.,  considerably  less  than  100  hours.  i 

From  the  programme  given  for  the  Geneva  schools,  it  will  bo  seen  that  in  the  year  8-9,  three 
hfklf-hour  lessons  a  week  cover  the  following  treatment : — 

Conversation  in  reference  to  the  school  neighbourhood,  the  streets  in  vicinity,  the  village  and 
commune,  the  orientation  of  the  school-room,  the  relation  between  various  localities  and  the  school,  and 
in  reference  to  streams,  lakes,  hills,  mountains. 

The  following  years  there  are  four  half-hours  devoted  to  the  reading  of  maps,  etc  ,  outline  of  plan 
of  class-room,  of  the  parish ;  the  study  then  embraces  the  town,  canton,  the  mountains,  the  lake,  the 
Kh6ne.  The  communes  and  principal  localities,  various  types  of  cultivations,  important  industries,  the 
roads,  etc.,  the  outline  map  of  the  canton  aro  treated  in  greatest  detail.  The  terrestrial  globe,  tlie 
continents,  and  oceans  are  briefly  considered. 

In  the  next  year  the  movement  of  the  earth  is  considered,  the  zonal  divisions,  and  the  earlier 
subjects  are  more  developed.  , 

In  the  following  year,  11-12,  other  countries  of  Europe  come  under  review,  their  products, 
industries,  commerce,  great  lines  of  railways,  and  the  general  conceptions  of  the  distribution  of  heat  over 
the  entire  earth  are  also  taken  into  account.     Map  sketches  and  drawings  also  form  part  of  the  course. 

In  the  last  year,  12-13,  in  addition  to  other  matters,  the  United  States  and  its  relation  to  Europe 
18  discussed. 

The  work  in  the  adjoining  canton  (Vaud)  is  not  radically  different. 

It  will  be  seen  from  its  programme  (Chapter  V,  section  8)  that  both  the  intuitive  method  is 
followed,  and  humanistic  elements  are  at  once  introduced.  The  child  is  then  led  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  birthplace,  and  from  that  to  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country  he  knows,  to  its  lines  of  communication,  to  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  their  relations  with  the  external  world  ;  and,  in  closing  the  course,  the  subject  is  extended  so  as  tp 
really  include  the  simpler  elements  of  cosmography. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  details  of  the  developmsnt  of  the  subject.  It  may 
be 'noted,  however,  that  the  equipment  for  teaching  is  excellent. 

12.  Geography  for  Swims  Teachen. — The  method  of  teaching  geography  in  their  normal  schools 
throws  light,  upon  the  Swiss  conception  of  the  subject.  The  ''LehrpTan  des  Lehrerseminars  in  Kiisnacht*' 
(Curriculum  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Kiisnacht)  will  serve  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  normal  schools  the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  to  make  the  student 
realise  the  influence  of  the  characteristic  features  of  various  countries  upon  the  life  of  the  population, 
and  special  forms  of  activity  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  3rd  and  4th  classes,  treating  of  general  geography,  it  is  endeavoured  to  ensure  a  recognition 
of  the  influence  over  the  whole  earth  of  the  important  countries.  Finally,  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  body 
in  space,  and  an  insight  is  given  into  the  determination  of  place  and  time  thereon. 

Fir^t  Class  (two  hours). — Territorial  geography  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Europe,  with 
special  reference  to  Switzerland  and  its  surroundings.  The  representation  of  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
topographical  and  geographical  maps. 

Second  Class  (two  houra). — Territorial  geography  of  the  remaining  part  of  Europe  and  of  other 
continents. 

Third  Class  (one  hour)  —  General  Geograpjiy, — The  most  important  features  of  terrestrial 
morphology,  of  oceanography,  and  of  climatology.  The  distribution  of  the  most  important  plants  and 
animals,  and  of  the  humaa  race.     The  characteristic  featurea  of  commerce  and  exchange. 

Rttrih 


^  Manuel  Atlas  destine  au  degrCi  moyen  des  Creoles  primaires,  par  W.  Rosier. 
.        '  See  such  works  as  **  G6ographie  locale,  "  par  B.  Dussaud  ct  \V\  Rosier ;  **  Premieres  lefons  de  gifograpbie,"  par  W. 
Rosier ;    **  Der  geographische  Uuterricht  a\\f  d^i-  Stufe  der  Volksund  MitteUchule,"  voa  G.  Stuck!  -^  "  Fcenu^re  anu^  de 
gdographie,  par  fl.  filzingrQ, " 
*0p.  fi^.,p.  8.       •- 
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Fourth  Class  (one  ho\xv)—Maihema(ual  Geography, — Orientation  of  the  heavens  from  a  fixed 
point  on  the  earth.  Horizontal  and  equatorial  co-ordinates  of  the  stars.  The  astronomical  triangle.  The 
apparent  movement  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  determination  of  lime. 

Orientation  with  a  variable  standpoint.  Geographical  co-ordinates  and  astronomical  determination  of 
position.  Form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Distances  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  heliocentric  stand- 
point of  Copernicus.  Scientific  evidence  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  revolution.  The  law  of  actual 
motion. 

In  treating  geography,  it  is  required  that  its  placp,  as  intermediate  between  the  literary-historic 
and  the  mathematical-scientific  groups  of  subjects,  be  carefully  attended  to.  \t%  educative  ra/ii^lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  reveals  the  mutual  relationship  between  the  character  of  a  country  and  the  life  of  its  people, 
while  its  practical  value  depends  upon  a  careful  selection  of  data  in  regard  to  names,  places,  areas, 
population,  and  statistics  of  production  of  important  places,  states,  and  countries.  Mere  memorisiog  is 
not  made  unnecessarily  burdensome.  It  is  rather  upon  the  arousing  of  proper  conceptions  as  to  magnitude 
and  form,  and  of  real  representations  by  means  of  various  intuitional  material,  that  satisfactory  results 
depend,  not  upon  the  charging  of  the  mind  with  a  largo  number  of  statistical  figures.     In  recapitulation, 

Solitical  geography  is  renewed  and  increased  in  interest  by  regrouping  countries  with  regard  to  their 
.  istories  and  relationships 

The  connection  of  physical  geography  with  physics  and  chemi^try ;  morphological,  botanical, 
zoological,  and  mathematical  geography  with  the  historical  development  of  the  conception  of  the  world  aS 
a  body  in  motion  in  space,  are  carefully  exhibited,  simple  apparatus  being  used  in  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  determining  some  elements  of  cosmic  phaBnomena,  simple  calculations  also  being  made,^ 

Geographical  excursions  will  be  later  referred  to,  but  in  endeavouring  to  understand  the  actual 
nature  of  geographical  teaching  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  fact,  in  Europe  generally,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cognate  subjects  are  well  taught  to  teachers,  so  that,  both  in  school  teaching  and  excursions,  the 
interrelations  of  geography  with  other  forms  of  knowledge  can  easily  be  made  apparent. 

13.  Difference  between  Geography  and  Cartography. — Dr.  F.  Guex,  of  Geneva,  points  out  clearly 
that  map-making  is  not  necessarily  the  teaching  of  geography.  "  Nous  n*avons  pas  mission  de  former  de 
petits  cartographes '*  (it  is  not  our  work  to  make  little  cartographers),  he  says.  While  he,  in  common 
with  other  Swiss  educationists,  recognises  that  map-drawing,  however  technically  unskilful,  is  an  excellent 
way  of  compelling  pupils  to  recognise  the  significance  of  scale,  and  to  help  them  to  read  maps,  and  also 
that  the  drawing  of  sketches  from  memory  assists  in  the  recognition  of  the  relative  position  of  geographical 
objects,  the  mechanical  character  of  mere  drawing  makes  it  often  waste  of  time.  To  require  complete 
maps  to  be  copied  from  an  atlas,  is  to  occupy  the  hand  rather  than  the  mind,  and  is  not  valuable  as  a 
teaching  process.  To  ask  for  sketches  or  diagrams,  representing  in  a  simplified  manner  the  form  of  a 
continent  or  country,  the  position  of  its  mountain  chains  and  rivers,  or  of  its  principal  cities,  is  on  the 
other  hand  very  valuable.  The  completion  of  blank  charts,  by  colouring  and  the  putting  in  of  names,  is. 
Dr.  Guex  affirms,  also  of  value,  the  work  of  comparison  with  the  wall-map  or  the  atlas  not  being  one  merely 
of  copying.  Throughout  Switzerland  generally,  the  making  of  elaborate  maps  at  homo  is  not  encouraged, 
that  type  of  home  work  being  regarded  as  inadvisable  for  hygienic  reasons. 

Ornamental  drawing,  i.e.,  writing  the  printed  form  of  letters,  etc ,  may  well  be  done  in  connection 
with  maps,  head-lines,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  such  work  is  merely  a  writing  lesson; 
and,  further,  that  simply  copying  a  map  is  really  a  lesFon  in  drawing.  Such  work  may  bo  executed  with- 
out any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  memorise  the  relative  positions  of  localities,  or  to  profit 
geographically  by  the  work.  Cartographic  exercises  are  to  be  con:»idered  geography  therefore  only  in  so 
far  as  they  involve  attention  to  geographical  elements. 

14.  Map  Drawing. — Admitting  that  some  forms  of  map-drawing  are  really  educative,  the  methodfi 
followed  in  various  schools  may  now  be  referred  to.  In  Switzerland,  maps  are  often  drawn  by  means  of 
what  are  called  construction  lines,  i.e ,  lines  which  constitute  a  sort  of  geometrical  basis,  indicating 
generally  Xhe  form  of  the  countrv.  This  method  is  represented  by  what  is  known  as  **  S  win  stead's '* 
system  in  England,  and  "  liosier'ii "  in  Switzerland.  Jn  Hosier's  series  of  text-books,  the  various  lines 
have  a  definite  relation  to  a  standard  base-line,  ho  that  the  whole  maps  shall  be  properly  drawn  to  scale. 
Dr.  Stadler,  of  Zurich,  recommends  the  u.^^e  of  geometric  figures,  and  also  of  latitude  lines,  but  not 
longitude.     Schmid  has  systematically  discussed  the  use  of  such  lines.     lie  describes  six  systems: — 

(i)    Net  of  lines  formed  by  changing  latitude  and  longitude  lines  into  straight  lines  (view  indorsed 

by  Kirchhofl*,  opposed  by  liosier,  latter  believing  arbitrary  system  of  lines  preferable), 
(ii)    Net  of  equares  (system  now  discarded). 

(iii)  Some  latitude  and  lonxjitude  line:*  retained  as  a  general  guide,  maps  then  drawn  freehand, 
(iv)  Concentric  circles  and  radii.     (Idea  of  Matzat,  based  on  argument  of  relative  direction  of  places), 
(v)    Main  lines  at  right  angles;  terminals  forming  trapeziums  (Hosier's  system), 
^vi)  Any  geometrical  figure  has  similarity  to  form  of  country  (Herbart  and  Bitter). 

Schmid  advocates  the  construction  of  maps  from  landscapes  and  vice  vcrsd.  Mi^a  Beynolds  refers 
to  a  boy's  note-book  (boy  aged  10),  containing^: — 

(a)  Plan  of  school-room,  scalo  1 :50. 
{b)         „      school-house,     „     1:20(>. 

(c)  „      gymnasium,       ,,     1:150. 

(d)  Drawing  of  a  compasp. 

(e)  Plan  of  school  buildings  and  playground,  scale  1 :325. 
(/)  Section  of  street,  shcwinsr  water  and  gas  pipe. 

(g)  Target,  and  soldiers  practising  thereat. 

(h)  Drawing  of  basket  for  directing  criminals  into  the  lake. 

(i)  A  wheel  for  torture. 

(j)  Steam-engine. 

(k)  Drawing  of  a  castle. 

(/)  Profiles  of  several  hills  and  plateaux.  If 


*  See  "  .Tiilirbiich  d*»9  Unlcrrichtuwcsens  in  der  ScIiwmz.  liiOO."    Zuiridx  1902,  pp.  ISa-I&UL 
^  See  JJba  ppynold'«  woik,  prpfjously  quoted,  pp.  70-71. 
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If  one  wi&hes  to  compare  practical  education  in  this  country  with  Ihat  of  Switzerland,  one  maj 
ask,  "  How  many  of  our  children  of  10  years  of  age  can  shew  similar  work  ?*'  The  books  seen  by  the 
Commissioners  demonstrated  that  the  work  was  really  well  done — in  fact,  drawing  in  Europe  is  throughout 
on  a  far  higher  plane  than  with  us.  It  may  be  said  that  buch  work  can  be  seen  in  any  of  the  permanent 
or  other  school  exhibitions. 

Keyerting  to  the  method  of  map-drawing,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  desirable  that  diagrams  or 
models  should  be  used  to  convey  a  real  idea  of  the  nature  of  map  projection. 

Where  standard  time,  with  Greenwich  as  initial  meridian,  is  adopted,  a<i  in  Australia,  the  standard 
meridians — e.^.,  120,  185, 150  E. — should  be  shewn  more  heavily  than  the  rest 

There  is  considerable  advanta^^e  in  a  large  territory  like  AuFtralia  in  using  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  the  meridians  to  form  the  network  for  drawing  in  the  details  of  the  territory.  Although  they  are 
only  imaginary  lines,  they  enable  one  to  really  determine  the  direction  from  place  to  place,  and  they 
roughly  illustrate  the  convergency  of  meridians.' 

A  point  rarely  noticed  in  geographical  teaching  in  Australia  is  that  the  terminals  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  surfai*e,  but  shift  slightly,  the  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude,  therefore,  shifting  also,  the  amount,  of  course,  being  invisible,  however,  on  the 
scale  of  the  maps. 

15.  The  teachitig  of  Geography  in  Italy. — The  teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Italy  is  hardly  on  a  satisfactory  basis  as  yet,  but  progress  is  being  made.  The  method  of  commencing 
with  local  Geography  is  advocated  by  the  Director  of  the  Municipal  Schools  of  Turin  (Signer  Ambrosini), 
and  features  of  the  Swiss  system  of  teaching  will  be  adopted.  Signer  Constantini,  at  a  Congress  in 
Florence,  strongly  advocated  excursions  and  map-making  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  Geography.  He 
argued  that  the  use  of  maps  on  Mercator^s  projection  for  children  leads  to  false  ideas,  and  urged  the 
advantage  of  using  maps  of  small  areas,  relating  the  areas  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  a  good 
globe. 

With  a  view  to  eoabling  one  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  relation  of  any  country  and  its 
physical  features  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  Signer  Pomba  advocated  the  making  of  a  relief  map  on  a 
true  sca^e.  His  map  of  Italy  on  a  scale  of  1  :  1,000,000  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 
This  relieE  enables  one  to  realise  at  once  the  insignificance  of  all  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
relation  to  its  magnitude,  which  is  also  obvious  when  one  recollects  that  the  latter  is  only  8  inches  in  a 
mile  ard  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  that  in  secondary  schools 
Geography  should  be  taught  by  special  teachers  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to 
hereinafter  in  dealing  with  secondary  instruction. 

The  earnest  attention  which  is  being  paid  in  Italy  to  the  better  teaching  of  Geography  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  Miss  Ileynold*s  work  before  mentioned.     She  savb^: — 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Geographical  Congreu  at  Florence,  1S98,  Professor  Ricchieri  attributes  most  of  the  present 
defects  in  Italian  education,  Geography  included,  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  system  is  subject  to  constant  alteration 
owing  to  changes  in  the  Ministry.  He  desires  to  sec  a  Liegialative  Committee  on  Education,  composed  of  scientific  and 
competent  men,  whose  work  should  be  continuous.  The«e  idea^  are  enlarged  on  in  the  paper  he  read  at  the  Geographical 
Congress  at  Florence  this  year.  One  section  of  the  Congress  was  devoted  to  the  careful  consideration  of  piedagogic 
questions,  and,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  abstract  of  the  Resolutions  passed 
respecting  the  teaching  of  Geography. 

The  Psedagogic  Section  of  the  Third  Italian  Geographical  Congress  resolved  :— 

1.  That,  in  the  Universities,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  necessity  for  preparins  npecial  teachers  of 

Geography  for  Secondary  Schools,  who  would  have  the  desired  stock  of  scientitic  knowledge.  More  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  goo-morphology. 

2.  The  attendance  at  lectures  on  Geography  at  the  superior  Training  Colleges  should  be  compulsory  for  all  preparing 

for  the  B.A.  and  M. A.  degrees;  also  that  these  lectures  should  be  extended  over  at  least  two  yearp.  In  the 
Superior  Women's  Training  Colleges,  the  time  given  to  Geography  must  be  increased,  and  the  teachers  of  it  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  other  teachers. 

3.  That,  in  Technical  Institutes,  four  hours  instead  of  three  should  be  devoted  to  Geography,  and  more  regard  be  paid 

to  the  economic  side  of  it. 

4.  In  Secondary  Schools  the  teaching  of  Geography  should  be  entrusted  to  special  teachers.     The  course  on 

geography  m  the  Lycde  and  superior  Gymnasiums  should  be  extended,  and  two  hours  a  week  devoted  to  it 
in  the  latter  schools. 

5.  That  Professor  Sinsini  be  re(|ue8ted  to  write  a  pamphlet  explaining  his  system  of  employing  plastic  for  modelling 

reliefs  in  schools,  and  the  simplest  way  by  which  this  may  be  introduced  into  all  Secondary  Schools. 

6.  That  the  compilation  of  a  reading  book  formed  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  travellers,  and  suitable  for  enlivening 

the  teaching  of  Geography,  is  much  to  be  recommended.  This  book  should  be  within  the  reach  of  Secondary 
Schools. 

7.  That  a  Geographical  Annual  of  the  Universities  and  Secondary  Schools  be  started,  containing  reports  of  their 

work. 

8.  That,  in  Primary  Schools,  Geography  should  be  considered  as  a  ooor  Jinating  element,  following  as  much  as  possible 

the  method  of  direct  observation. 

9.  That  the  Geographical  Military  Institute  should  try  to  make  a  new  type  of  map  suitable  for  schools,  and  the 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  should  distribute  these  maps  throughout  country. 

10.  That  votes  of  thanks  should  be  passed  to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  and  Presidents  of  the  Pfedagogic  sections, 
and  a  hearty,  well-deserved  cheer  to  a  colleague,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  fighting  valiant  battles  for 
Geography  and  for  Italian  Schools— namely,  Professor  Archangelo  Ghislcri. 

Though  these  Besolutions  i^hew  the  weak  points  of  the  present  system,  yet  the  fact  that  they  were 

Iassed  at  meetings  invariably  weU-attendcd^  speaks  volumes  for  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  awakened 
taly  is  struggling  for  her  own  advancement. 

This  gives  a  suiHcient  account  of  the  movement  for  the  better  teaching  of  geography  in  Italy. 

IG. 


*  For  small  areas,  the  ordinary  conic  projection  is  adequate  j  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  the  polyoonic  projection 
is  better. 

*  Op.  0»7.,  pp.  09-101. 
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16.  Geography  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Endeavours  are  being  made  to  greatly  improve  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Qt.  Eooper/ 
ono  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  title  of  his  paper  being  "Attempts  to  improve  the  Teaching 
of  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools,"  Mr.  liooper  says  : — 

Reforms  were  begun  through  the  Royal  (Jeographical  Society,  whose  collection  of  foreign  mai^s  was  lent  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Bradford  in  the  year  1887.  The  display  of  maps,  models,  and  various  devices  for  ilhistratiog  the  instruction  in 
geography  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden  attracted  special  attention.  Conferences  were  held  ill 
conuection  with  the  exhibition,  one  of  which  was  attended  by  Dr.  Scott  Keltie,  who  made  the  collection. 

One  immediate  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  local  maps  and  models,  a  collection 
of  which  is  exhibited.  The  conferences  discovered  the  chief  defects  in  the  existing  instruction  :  (1)  Lessons  in  Geography 
were  not  based  op.  object  teaching,  nor  on  the  observation  of  local  features  and  scenery ;  (2)  The  art  of  **  reading  map9 
was  not  tauffht,  nor  was  the  construction  of  a  map  led  up  to  by  making  plans  of  short  walks  and  diagrams  of  the  neighbour- 
liood  ;  (3)  The  study  of  political  and  commercial  geography  was  not  based  upon  the  study  of  physical  geography,  neither 
were  the  details  of  geographical  study  connected  an  cau&e  and  eflect.  There  was  no  attempt  to  present  a  country  to  the 
scholar  as  a  connected  whole,  and  the  lessons  consisted  of  lists  of  names  and  figures,  at  the  most  arranged  in  groups.  Of 
such  details  many  were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  elementary  stage. 

The  chief  reforms  consisted  in  the  intelligent  study  of  local  geography  througli  local  maps  and  models,  and  in  object 
lessons  which  explain  the  principles  of  physical  geography.  The  reliefs  and  models  led  up  to  the  art  of  reading  maps,  and 
to  the  demand  for  better  maps.  Such  lessons  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  reasoning,  and  prove  iiow  little  there  is  that 
is  purely  arbitrary  even  in  the  sites  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  much  less  in  the  industries  which  are 
carried  on  in  them. 

The  necessity  for  good  wall-maps  is  now  apparent,  and  correctly-drawn  details  are  demanded  in  place  of  vague  and 
inacourate  sketches.  Maps  must  interpret  nature,  and  map-reading  is  the  converse  of  the  process  of  studving  home 
geography.  In  studying  home  geography  the  child  begins  with  a  natural  feature,  such  as  a  river  or  hill,  and  learns  how 
to  represent  it  on  paper.  On  the  other  liand,  in  reading  a  wall-map  the  scholar  begins  with  the  symbols  or  representations 
of.  natural  facts  which  he  has  not  seen,  and  arrives  b}'  means  of  them  at  the  natural  facts  which  such  symbols  represent. 
Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  the  right  study  of  home  geography  and  local  models  and  reliefs.  The  symbols  on  the 
wall-mapare  vague  and  meaningless  unless  a  content  and  significance  are  given  them  by  previous  practice  in  the  building 
up  01  local  plans  and  maps.  The  scholar  has  to  be  taught  witli  care  how  to  translate  the  symbols  of  the  wall-map  bac^ 
into  the  forms  of  nature  which  they,  however  inadequately,  represent.  The  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  map  is 
now  apparent.  As  the  scholar  commences  geography  by  the  study  of  nature  in  a  triple  process,  which  consists  of 
observation,  description,  and  representation,  so,  if  the  wall-map  be  accurate  enough,  he  can  continue  to  draw  inferences 
from  it  much  as  though  he  were  actually  observing  the  country  by  personal  inspection. 

. '  The  value  of  graphic  work  in  teaching  geography  is  insisted  on.  The  mere  copying  and  colouring  maps  of  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  rather  an  exercise  in  drawing  than  in  geography.  Each  map  should  be  drawn  to  serve  some  definite 
jhiipose.  It  should  disentangle  from  a  complex  whole  some  particular  part  which  analysis  brings  to  light  and  illustrate  it 
with  precision  and  simplicity.  Further,  the  sketch-maps  should  proceed  from  simpler  studies  to  more  complex,  and  no 
map  snould  be  made  oi  a  country  as  a  whole  until  the  leading  features  have  been  dealt  with  separately,  and  thus  the 
'*  constructive  method  of  teaching  geography  is  introduced. 

The  comparison  of  various  kinds  is  made  much  more  intelligible  if  the  scholars  learn  to  express  their  statistics  by 
the  use  of  square-ruled  paper.  Abstract  numbers  are  thus  converted  into  concrete  space  forms,  and  are  then  much  more 
comprehensible.  In  conclusion,  the  formation  of  local  geographical  societies  for  educational  purposes  is  recommended,  and 
an  account  is  given  of  the  formation  and  working  of  the  Southampton  Geographical  Society. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  another  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wethers,  M.  A,  F.R.G-.S.,  on  "  Commercial 
Geography  in  Education,"^  for  the  teachers  of  West  Eidiug.  This  was  an  account  of  a  three  years' 
course,  viz. : — 

(i)     The  Principles  of  Commercial  Geography  and  their  application  to  the  British  Empire. 
.(ii)    The  Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign  Countries, 
(iii)  Special  Trades  and  Commodities. 

In  each  course  there  wore  twcntv-fivo  lectures,  thirty  to  forty  teachers  attending,  the  centres 
Inhere  they  were  <lelivered  being  Leeds  and  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Wethers  pointed  out  in  these  lectures  that  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  general  geography 
operated  as  a  difficulty  in  treating  commercial  geography.  For  example,  the  relation  of  physical  to 
commercial  geography  depends  upon  an  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  former.  He  advocated  the 
collection  of  suitable  lantern  slides,  which  have,  of  course,  for  many  years  been  a  feature  of  continental 
methods. 

There  is  every  promise  of  a  decided  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

17.  Geographical  Excursions. — A  striking  feature  of  geographical  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Europo  is  the  school  excursion.  In  England  it  has  been  realised  that  study  in  museums  and 
libraries,  etc.,  may  be  as  educationally  profitable  as  study  in  the  school-room,  or  even  more  so,  and  an 
hour  so  spent  is  of  interest  and  value.  On  the  Continent  they  have  gone  much  further.  Not  only  are 
lessons  in  geography  sometimes  given  out  of  doors,  but  in  many  places  regular  school  excursions  are 
made,  varying  in  lenijth  from  a  half-day  to  a  week  or  even  two  weeks,  grants  even  being  allowed  to  assist 
the  children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  town  of  Berne  pays,  yearly,  £G00  for  these  excursions. 
They  are,  of  course,  economically  arranged. 

The  matter  of  school  excursions  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  treat  systematically 
(see  Dr.  F.  Beust's  *'  Die  piidagogische  Schulreise'* — the  paedagogic  school  excursion).^  Dr.  Beust  gives 
the  foUow^ing  advice  as  expressing  the  results  of  his  long  experience  in  the  matter  of  organising  these 
Bchor.  outings.     We  quote  from  Miss  Eeynold's  work : — 

(1)  The  place  to  be  visited  must  be  carefully  chosen  with  regard  to  the  weather,  the  methods  of 
getting  there,  and  the  special  aim  of  the  excursion. 

(2)  The  distance  to  be  walked  should  not  exceed  22  kilometres  (14  miles)  for  children  under  13,  nor 
should  the  time  of  the  outing  exceed  twelve  hours. 

(3)  The  children  should  be  told  what  food  to  bring  with  them,  and  should  eat  this  out  of  doors,  and 
not  in  an  inn,  or  time  is  wasted  ;  and  the  children  may  consider  meals  as  the  principal  events  of 
ihe  excursion. 

(4)  Ihe  master  should  have  gone  over  the  exact  route  beforehand.  (5) 


*  Report  of  the  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  Bradford,  ICOO,  pp.  809-810. 
W^irf.,  p.  810. 

•  Zurich,  1885,  Orell  Fiissli.     See  alao   *Muthode  ponr  enseigner  la  geographic  par  I'observation  des  formes  de  U  terre 
ur  lea  lieux  incine»,  ec  leur  reproduction  en  relief."  1875,  by  same  author,  as  to  the  actual  value  of  seeing  tho  places 

thcime  ves,  etc 
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(5)  The  master  should  take  with  him  a  good  topographical  map,  on  the  scale  of  1  in  50,000,  of  the 
districts  visited,  a  watch,  a  compass,  a  railway  time-table,  a  whistle,  and  simple  remedies  for 
such  sicknesses  or  accidents  as  may  occur. 

(0)  The  parents  of  the  children  should  be  told  the  day  before  what  route  will  be  taken. 

(7)  The  children  should  be  shewn  this  route  on  the  map,  told  what  objects  to  look  out  for,  and  spoken 
to  as  to  the  behaviour  expected  of  them. 

(8)  The  master  should  see  that  they  possess  strong  shoes,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  hot,  wear 
woollen  clothes. 

(9)  Besides  food,  they  should  be  told  to  bring  a  flask  for  water  or  syrup,  but  be  forbidden  to  bring 
wine.  Each  child  should  bring  a  tin  case  in  which  to  place  objects  collected,  also  pencil  and 
paper  for  taking  notes. 

(10)  The  weakest  children  should  be  kept  in  front,  and  a  few  strong,  responsible  ones  placed  as  rear- 
guard to  see  that  no  one  lags  behind. 

(11)  The  children  should  be  told,  in  collecting  objects,  not  to  take  things  in  a  wanton  fashion,  not  to 
injure  plants  nor  to  torture  insects. 

(12)  When  the  children  sit  down  to  take  a  meal  the  master  should  make  them  put  on  jackets  and 
coats  if  these  have  been  taken  off  for  the  walk,  and  should  be  careful  from  what  streams  they 
obtain  water  to  drink. 

(13)  Ample  time  should  always  be  allowed  for  catchinji:  trains  or  steamers,  the  walking  powers,  of 
the  feeblest,  and  not  the  average,  child  being  considered.  Children  often  take  double  the  time 
required  by  a  grown-up  person,  even  if  walkino:  steadily,  as  large  numbers  necessitate  some 
delay.     The  pupils  must  also  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  punctuality. 

(14)  The  hour  of  return  should  not  bo  late,  and  the  master  should  be  sure  that  every  child  knows 
his  way  home  from  where  the  party  breaks  up,  or  someone  should  be  appointed  to  meet  him. 

(15)  Teaching  is  required  to  read  landscapes  as  well  as  to  read  maps,  and  the  master  should  therefore 
utilise  the  time  in  the  train,  as  well  as  en  roiite^  for  this  purpose. 

(16)  These  journeys  must  be  gone  over  afterwards  in  school.  Verbal  accounts  should  be  given  by 
each  child  of  what  ho  noticed,  and  then  he  should  bo  shewn  how  to  classify  these  facts  and  arrange 
any  objects  ho  has  collected.  Drawings  and  maps  must  be  made  to  illustrate  the  excursion, 
and,  where  possible,  reliefs. 

Dr.  Beust  also  indicates  what  in  his  opinion  arc  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  excursions. 
They  are : — 

(1)  The  bodily  development  is  furthered. 

(2)  The  pupiU  learn  selt'-denial,  and  gain  self-confidence.  They  obey,  not  only  as  a  habit,  but 
because  they  recognise  the  reason  ot*  commands.  In  time  they  learn  also  how  to  set  to  work 
promptly  and  seriously  on  whatever  is  necessary. 

(3)  The  pupils'  powers  of  observation  are  dofinitelj  trained  and  developed. 

(4)  The  knowledge  gained  in  school  is  completed  and  corrected  by  the  experience  of  life. 

(5)  The  children  learn  to  value  organisation. 

(6)  The  excursions  afEord  an  opportunity  lor  the  teacher  to  learn  much  respecting  the  character  of 
the  pupils. 

(7)  They  offer  the  best  possible  method  for  really  understanding  a  topographical  map— that  is,  the 
repeated  comparison  of  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  map. 

The  above  refers,  of  course,  to  the  one-day  excursion.  The  longer  excursions  are  undertaken  by 
the  older  pupils  only,  and  are  practically  confined  to  the  classes  of  secondary  schools.  Students  of  these, 
'  and  their  professors,  often  make  quite  long  excursions  together,  sometimes  going  to  a  centre  from  which 
daily  excursions  are  made,  at  others  travelling  more  continuously.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  higbefit 
classes  of  the  Normal  College  of  Lausanne  have  made  a  four  days'  excursion  each  year.  These  journeys 
.'  are  not  always  confined  to  their  native  country ;  for  example,  in  1894  the  class  visited  the  Exhibition  in 
Lyons. 

Subjects  like  geology,  natural  history,  climatology,  and  meteorology,  etc.,  are  touched  upon,  as  well 
as  geography,  and  the  interest  which  can  be  developed  through  explanation  of  the  morphological  features 
in  view  is  always  high. 

The  following  will  give  a  realistic  idea  of  a  journey  of  ten  pupils : — 

1st  Day. — Eail  from  Berne  to  Spiez  on  the  Thunersee  (Lake  of  Thun),  1,840  feet  altitude;  Spies 

to  Kandersteg  by  vehicle  (18  miles,  3,835  feet  altidude)  ;   on  foot  to  Schwarenbach  (about 

3 J  miles). 
2nd  Day. — Gemmi  Pass  to  Leuk-Susten;  rail  to  Zermatt  (altitude  5,315  feet)  ;  ascent  to  BiSelberg 

(altitude  8,480  feet). 
3rd  Day.— Ascent  of  Gornerc^rat  (altitude  10,290  feet)  and  Hohthaligrat  (altitude  10,790  feet),  and 

return  to  the  Hotel  Eiffelberg,  later  to  the  Unter  Theodulhutte  (altitude  10,900  feet). 
4th  Day.— Ascent  of  Breithorn  (altitude  13,685  feet)  ;  descended  over  Theodulpass  to  the  village  of 

Valtournanche  (altitude  5,01)0  feet). 
5th  Day. — On  foot  to  Chatillon  (llj  miles,  altitude  1,805  feet) ;  by  rail  to  Aosta  (altitude  1,913 

feet)  ;  vehicle  to  Morgex  (about  20  miles,  altitude  3,017  feet)  ;  on  foot  to  Cour  Mayeur  (2J 

miles,  altitude  4,015  feet). 
Gth  Day. — Through  the  Val  de  TAllee  Blanche  (a  long  Alpine  valley)  ;  over  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 

(altitude  8,240  feet)  to  the  Hotel  at  "  Les  Mottets*'  (altitude  6,227  feet). 
7th  Day. — Over  the  Col  des  Fours  (altitude  8,890  feet)  to  the  Col  de  la  Croix  du  Bonhomme  (altitude 

8,147  feet),  and  then  on  the  Les  Contamincs  sur  St.  Gervais  (altitude  3,927  feet). 
8th  Day. — On  foot  to  Cluses  (about  11  miles,  altitude  1,590  feet)  ;  by  rail  to  Geneva  (29  miles), 

and  by  rail  again  to  Berne. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  longer  excursions.     Their  interest,  apart  from  the  magnificent 
panoramas  one  sees,  depends  upon  the  leachers  or  professors  accompanying  them. 

Altaorgh 
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Although  excursions  are  not  unknown  in  this  country,  educative  excursions  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
feature  of  our  "  primary,"  "  superior,"  or  '*  high"  schools. 

Their  educative  value  is  intrinsically  great ;  but  the  full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  only  through  a 
teacher  who  has  a  real  knowledge  of  geology,  geography,  botany,  meteorology,  etc. 

Miss  Reynolds  reproduces  an  account  of  an  eicur^ion  of  twenty-nine  boys,  age  10  to  11,  starting 
from  the  Kirchenfeld  Bridge  at  Berne  and  going  to  Burgdorf  by  a  route  involving  over  20  miles  walking. 
The  subjoined  account  was  by  a  boy  lOj  }ears  of  age,  and  reads  as  follows  : — * 

Already  in  May  we  thought  of  going  for  our  excursion  ;  but,  owino;  to  the  rain,  it  was  constantly  put  off.  On  the  13th  of 
June  we  had  nne  weather,  and  therefore  our  teacher  told  us  we  should  make  the  excursion  the  next  day.  At  5  a.m.  we 
met  on  the  Kirchenfeld  Bridge.  When  everyone  was  on  the  spot,  we  marched  to  Osternmndigen.  There  on  a  tree  we  saw 
a  stork's  next  and  four  storks  in  it.  After  that,  our  way  lay  through  the  following  villages  :  Stetterlen,  Sinnerinsen,  and 
Boll.  Not  far  from  there,  we  came  to  Utzigen,  where  is  a  castle  which  belonged  to  Herr  von  Daxelhafen.  Now  it  has  been 
turned  into  an  establishment  for  poor  people.  A  short  time  after  wo  arrived  at  the  Wegissen,  where,  in  a  beautiful  comer 
of  the  forest,  we  ate  the  fcKxi  we  had  Drought  with  us.  There  was  not  much  view,  because  the  sky  was  already  overcast ; 
only  the  hills  of  Emmenthal  and  the  chains  of  Stockhom  were  to  be  seen.  After  having  stmg  a  few  songs,  we  went  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Biemhachthal,  and  about  an  hour  later  reached  Oberburg,  but  in  rather  a  wet  condition.  There  a 
good  dinner  awaited  us.  It  consisted  of  soup,  smoked  beef,  potatoes,  beans,  and  two  pieces  of  cako.  After  dinner  we 
went  in  front  of  the  house  to  play  ;  but,  as  it  was  raining,  we  went  back  into  a  room.  After  playing  a  long  time,  we 
walked  through  the  rain  to  Burgdorf.  There  we  visited  the  Knight*s  Hall,  where  wo  saw  coats  of  mail,  swords,  lances, 
battle-axes,  halberds,  prettily-painted  targets,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments  of  torture.  Then  we  went  to  an  inn,  where 
we  had  br^td  and  cheese.  At  a  quarter  to  G  we  had  to  be  at  the  station.  The  train  socn  arrived.  We  got  in  and  reached 
Berne  safely  at  half-past  6." 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  expenses  for  the  day  for  food,  railway  fare,  entrance  to  museum  at 
Burgdorf,  were  Is.  8d.  each.  The  Knight^s  Hall  in  the  Burgdorf  Castle  is  now  an  historical  museum,  and 
is  the  room  in  which  Pestalozzi  held  his  school. 

The  preceding  accounts  do  not,  of  course,  in  themselves  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  journeys;  that  can  be  better  had  by  conversation  with  anyone  who  Imd  received  his  education  in 
Europe,  and  knows  of  them  by  experience.  It  may  bo  pointed  out  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  depend 
upon  the  direction  of  the  pupils*  attention  to  the  various  things  worthy  of  notice,  upon  the  stimulation 
of  their  obiei*vation,  upon  leading  them  to  reflect  and  converse  freely  upon  all  that  comes  under  their 
notice. 

The  personality  and  information  of  the  teacher  are  obviously  the  great  factors.  It  may  be  stated 
that  throughout  Switzerland,  and,  from  what  was  heird,  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  kindly  interest  of  teachers  in  pupils  leaves  little  to  be  det^ired.  This  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  idea  of  teaching  being  in  the  strict  sense  a  vocation, 

18.  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  G-eography  may  bo  viewed  from  two  standpoints 
that  of  mere  cartography,  and  that  of  General  Geography — that  is,  geography  in  the  wider  reuse,  and  as 
understood  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  maps  seen  by  the  Commissioners  were  splendid  examples  of  cartography,  one  of  the 
best  being  the  most-recently  published  map  of  Switzerland,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  every  Swiss  school. 

Besides  thiH,  there  are  usually  to  be  found,  a  black  globe,  a  **  tellurium,"  a  '*  planetarium,'*  an 
armillary  sphere,  a  "  uranotrope,"  often  a  relief-globe  of  the  moon  ;  pictures,  photographs,  slides,  etc., 
illustrating  industry,  commerce,  ethnography,  the  earth's  morphology,  meteorological  phsenomena,  a 
projecting  lantern,  microscope,  thermometer,  barometer,  museum  of  natural  history,  museum  of 
commercial  products  in  all  stages,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  etc.,  all  of  wbich  are  prefi^Bed  into 
service  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  teaching  of  Geography. 

The  fine  educational  equipment  of  many  continental  schools,  enables  each  subject  to  be  taught  on 
a  wider  plane  and  with  greater  interest  than  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  such  equipment. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  use  of  photochromes  to  give  a  real  idea  of  the  world  has  commenced 
in  England,  and  has  been  introduced  into  AVest  Australia  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson. 

19.  Geography  for  the  Blind, — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  subject  of  Geography  is  taught  in 
Paris,  even  to  the  blind.  The  complete  courcio  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  Braille  school  consists  of 
a  series  of  relief  maps.  By  means  of  these  the  blind  children  readily  learn  a  good  deal  of  geography, 
and  are  able  to  point  out  upon  the  map  the  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  and  all  geographical  features,  aa 
well,  it  is  said,  and  indeed  often  better  thun  tho.^e  who  have  their  si^ht.  By  means  of  little  sticks  of 
5,  10, 15,  etc  ,  centimetres  in  length,  increasing  up  to  two  metres,  the  children  are  able  to  readily  measure 
dimensions.    A  special  compass,  marked  with  the  raised  alphabet,  facilitates  the  measure  of  angles. 

20.  Conclusion, — The  teaching  of  G-eography  has,  of  late  years,  been  completely  reformed.  The 
old,  dry  descriptive  form,  burdened  with  much  uninteresting  and  useless  information,  taught  without  aids, 
without  any  careful  attempt  to  make  the  pupil  realise  what  Geography  means,  has  practically  disappeared 
in  Europe,  and  is  being  abandoned  in  P^ngland. 

Something  like  the  continental  idea  of  teaching  the  subject  has  been  introduced  here.  The 
conception  put  forward  by  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  of  Melbourne,  in  his  "  Austral  Geography,"  in 
practically  a  move  towards  the  contiucLtal  methods  of  teucliii.g.  To  reach  the  grade. of  this  teaching  it 
will  be  necessary  to — 

(I)  Abandon  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers. 

{'2)  Give  our  teachers  an  education  in  Science  subjects  equal  to  what  is  received  in  Europe. 

(3)  Develope  the  methodology  of  Geography  on  Continental  lines. 

(*)  Equip  our  schools  better  for  teaching  Geography  and  coguate  subjects. 

(5)  Make  larger  use  of  pictures,  lanterns,  and  slides,  etc. 

(6)  Adopt  the  school-excursion  as  a  means  of  geographical  teaching. 


*  Op,  cU.,  pp.  5C-:3. 
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CUAPTER  XXV. 


The  Teachinor  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  Primary  Schools. 


[G.  ir.  KNIBBS] 


1.  Introduction, — Attention  is  drawn  in  other  places  in  this  report  (see  Chapter  III,  sections  14-18) 
to  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  logical  and  paedagogic  order  in  the  development  of  subjects  of 
instruction ;  and  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the  difference  has  been  exhibited.  Not  only  has  geometry, 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XXIII,  been  treated  as  if  the  only  way  to  learn  it  was  by  following  through  (what 
was  supposed  to  be)  its  logical  development,  but  also  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mensuration.  Such  a  method 
loses  sight  of  the  unity  of  mathematics  and  the  great  help,  which  one  branch  affords  another,  is  made  of  no 
avail.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  planimetry,  and  stereometry  arc  interdependent,  each  subject 
illumines  the  others,  and  is  itself  illumined  by  them ;  the  interest  of  each  is  intensified  by  the  others. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  studjring  or  teaching  these  subjects  as  if  they  were  disconnected,  they  ought  to  be 
treated  simultaneously,  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 

Again,  each  subject  ought  to  be  attacked,  not  in  what  may  be  called  the  linear  way,  but  laterally, 
that  is  throughout  its  range ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earlier  a  view  is  obtained  oi  the  scope  of  any  branch  of 
mathematics,  the  better.  Its  full  significance  cannot,  of  course,  be  understood,  any  more  than  can  that  of 
language  until  an  intimate  acquaintance  has  developed ;  but  by  intuitive  teaching,  its  range  can  be  early 
perceived,  and  that  not  merely  as  regards  a  single  branch,  but  as  regards  several  branches  in  their  mutual 
relationships. 

In  the  school  system  of  New  South  Wales  arithmetic  is  taught  early  and  algebra  comparatively 
late.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why,  as  suggested,  the  teaching  of  both  should  not  proceed  practically 
simultaneously,  provided  that  the  algebra  is  not  initially  too  formal  and  abstract.  The  first  lessons  in 
arithmetical  and  algebraic  thinking  may  commence  even  in  the  kindergarten. 

In, Europe,  the  methodology  of  these  subjects  is  very  carefully  developed,  and  in  appropriately 
simple  language,  the  laws  of  association,  commutation,  and  distribution  arc  taught  from  the  beginning,  viz., 
in  the  illustrations  of  operations  by  means  of  the  abacus. 

The  multiplication  table  is  learnt  intuitively,  and  memorised  by  practice,  but  not  only  by  "  parrot- 
memory  "  of  tables.  Unfortunately  with  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
is  loaded  with  much  that  is  educationally  tedious  and  useless,  and  practically  a  great  waste  of  time,  viz., 
the  learning  of  our  '*  tables  of  weights  and  measures.^'  Until  the  metric  system  has  been  accepted,  our 
children  and  the  community  will  be  handicapped,  industrially  and  commercially.  The  very  serious  effect 
of  this  on  trade  and  commerce  is  a  question  the  discussion  of  which  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  report,  but 
may  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  Geometry  (Chapter  XXIII)  to  the  whole  curriculum  in 
mathematics.     The  portions  referring  to  arithmetic  and  algebra  will  again  be  adverted  to  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Arithmetic, — In  German  paedagogy  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  introduction  to  arithmetic 
(Einfiihrung),  facility  in  arithmetical  operations  (Rechenfertigkeit),  and  applied  arithmetic  (angewandte 
Rechnung).  The  elementary  ideas  ai-e  obtained  of  number  and  numeral  being  treated  together,  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  number  of  objects — balls  on  the  abacus,  or  sticks  or  blocks  in  the  kindergarten  material — 

are  named,  and  the  corresponding  numeral  written,  thus  : is  three,  i.e.,  3.     The  four  operations  are 

taken  together,  first  with  small  numbers.  Some  teachers  regard  the  early  introduction  of  the  numeral  as 
confusing,  and  commence  with  the  actual  numbers — i.e.,  objects — and  the  corresponding  names,  and  leave 
the  numerals  until  some  acquaintance  with  the  four  operations  upon  visible  objects,  and  then  introduce 
the  numerals. 

A  somewhat  striking  diffei'encc  between  continental  and  English  teaching  is  the  restriction  of 
numbers  and  operations  with  them  to  small  numbers.  Thus  in  some  of  the  German  Folk-schools  the 
following  is  practised  : — 

CUmI.      Clmll.     Clan  III.       Class  IV.        Glass  V.  Class  VI. 

Namber 1-10        1-20        1-100        1-1000        1-x  Common  and  decimal  fractions. 

To  maintain  interest,  and  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  think,  every  new  arithmetical  case  is  deduced 
from  a  practical  problem,  and  the  children  are  led  to  discover  as  far  as  possible  for  themselves  the  special 
case  applioable ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  taught  to  analyse  practical  examples.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
accuracy,  and  after  the  early  stages  are  passed,  the  exercises  in  the  multiplication  tables  are  taken  first  in 
each  lesson. 

Greater  attention  is  paid  to  mental  arithmetic  than  with  us.  '*  Die  taglichen  Recheniibungen  sind 
zumeist  fiir  das  Kopfrechnen  bestimmt "  (the  daily  exercises  are  devoted  mostly  to  mental  arithmetic), 
says  Herr  Direktor  Seyfert  in  his  "Methodology  of  the  Folk-school. "i 

It 

1  Schulprazit.    Metho.iik  der  Volksschule.     Leipzig,  1900,  p.  150. 
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Tt  is  recognised  that  the  arithmetical  problems  in  verbal  form  (eingekleidete  aufgaben)  should  be 
drawn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  other  elements  of  instruction  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  an 
"  Arithmetic  Book."     This  makes  arithmetic  of  higher  educative  value  and  more  interesting.! 

In  Geneva,  a  manual  of  arithmetic  by  Corbaz  has  been  much  used,  and  the  method  it  outlines  is 
followed.  In  the  first  school -year  intuitive  calculations,  limited  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  made,  the 
four  operations  being  treated  simultaneously,  and  the  Froebclian  method  being  followed.  The  develop- 
ment may  be  outlined  as  hereunder  : — 

(i)  Study  of  numbers,  and  of  their  various  possible  combinations,  by  means  of  such  objects  as  beans, 
pieces  of  cardboard,  sticks,  cubes,  etc. 

(ii)  Bepresentation  of  objects  by  means  of  signs,  viz.,  points,  lines,  or  other  marks. 

(iii)  Representation  by  means  of  numerals.    (With  children  from  7-8  years  of  age;  copy-books  ruled  in 
small  squares  are  used  for  work.) 

(iv)  Abstract,  i.e.  (mental)  calculation,  limited  to  the  same  series  of  numbers.     Mental  arithmetic 
designed  to  develope  dexterity. 

(v)  Various  operations,  including  the  four  series  of  operations. 

(vi)  Simple  oral  problems  in  arithmetic. 

(vii)  Simple  written  problems. 

In  the  second  year,  with  the  children  from  8-9  years  of  age,  the  same  method  is  followed  with  higher 
numbers,  etc.  From  the  third  year  to  the  sixth,  the  initiative  of  the  pupil  is  called  upon  more  and  more, 
and  the  problems  increase  in  difficulty. 

With  the  Swiss,  as  with  the  German,  arithmetic  is  divided  into  the  stages  intuition,  abstraction, 
■and  application. 

To  make  the  teaching  realistic,  the  metric  weights  and  measures  are  not  merely  talked  about,  they 
are  shewn,  so  that  children  in  solving  problems  referring  to  them  are  led  to  have  definite  ideas  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  problem,  and  the  significance  of  the  answer. 

Care  is  taken  that  all  problems  given  shall  be  related  to  familiar  things,  as  for  example  to  industrial, 
^commercial  matters,  about  which  the  child  is  likely  to  know  something,  or  it  may  be  to  matters  concerning 
agricultural  or  general  rural  economy.  In  problems  involving  money  matters,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  prices  quoted  are  real,  so  that  in  the  exercises  the  child  is  learning  the  facts  of  every-day  life. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  writing  out  arithmetic  were  very  brief.  In  Saxon  schools,  for  example,  thfe 
dot  is  used  as  the  sign  of  multiplication  and  the  colon  as  the  sign  of  division.  Thus,  12  x  3  is  written  12.3, 
und  81  -r  9  is  written  81:9.  Fractions,  if  less  than  four  figures  in  numerator  or  denominator,  are  written 
631/927,  and  longer  ones  with  the  horizontal  line.     A  comma  is  used  for  the  decimal  point. 

Multiplication  is  set  out  as  follows  : — 

(1)     347  X  436 

(1)     347  .  436 

'  1388 

1041 
2082 


151292 


Or,  yet  again  (2b)  — 


(2)     3586^17 

Or,  more  briefly  (2a) — 

(2)     3586  :  17  =  210% 

3586  :17  =  2l0'«/i7 

34 

18 

18 

16 

17 

16 

3586  :  17 

210^7n 

"  .  1 

Additions  of  improper  fractions  are  set  out  as  follows : — 

24 
(3) 


3'/,=  12 

2.3.6.8 

(4) 

2%   :1V, 

47,  =  16 

2.)       3.4 

"!»■■  'k 

3»/,  =  20 

"/.  :  5  =  "/• 

7»/,  =  15 

"/•  •  3  =  7«  =  1% 

^•^   .8    —       /S4   —    -/8 

Problem  :  2 J  kilogrammes  cost  13,55  marks,  what  will  14 J  kilogrammes  cost? 

(5)  (5a)                                                (5b) 

Lower  Classes.  Cancelling.                                            Practically. 

Vo  kg  =  13,55  M.  13,55.2.29  —  27,1 .  29  =  78  •  59 M.              kg  =  13,55  M. 

Va       =    2,71  5.2                                                         15        =81,30 

1           =    5,42  /      =-2,71 

14          =  75,88  78,59  M. 

7  8,  .59  M. 


8. 


*  There  are  83vjral  book^  spaoially  worthy  of  mention  in  cmnection  with  teaching  of  arithmetic.     These  will  bo 
later  inentioned. 
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3.  B^ian  programme  in  Elementary  Arithmetic, — >The  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the 
different  countiies  of  Europe  are  very  similar.  Some  indication  of  the  detailed  programmes  of  several 
countries  has  been  given — for  example,  those  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  (see  Chap.  V,  sect.  5,  6,  8 ; 
Chap.  VI,  sect.  14) ;  reference  may  be  made  to  these  for  detailed  information. 

With  a  view  to  still  more  fully  illustrate  the  continental  method,  a  translation  for  the  communal 
primary  schools  of  Belgium  is  here  given.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  is  in  Belgium  known  by  the  title 
hereunder. 

Slsm|ent8  of  Calculation  and  of  the  Legal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  Belgian 

Programme  for  Communal  Schools. 

Lower  Divieion  (A). — Menial  calculationy  both  intuitive  and  witJi  numbers, 

(1)  The  formation,  the  name,  and  the  numerical  representation  of  the  first  10  numbers.     The  four 

fundamental  operations  combined  with  these  numbers.     (The  italics  are  in  the  original.) 

(2)  Similarly  with  the  numbers  10  to  20 ;  then  with  the  numbers  20  to  100  ;  specially  noticing  such 

as  are  products  included  in  the  multiplication  tables. 

(3)  Methodical  review  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  its  application  to  the  division  of  the  numbers 

from  10  to  100,  by  the  first  10  numbers. 

(4)  Recognition  and  representation  of  tenths   and  hundredths  of  a  unit ;    the  four  fundamental 
,     operations  combined^  with  these  numbers. 

(5)  The  formation,  the  name,  and  the  numerical  representation  of  fractions  where  the  denominator 

does  not  exceed  10. 

(6)  Exercises  and  applications,  part  being  given  by  the  teacher  and  part  being  composed  by  the  pupils. 

Note. — Whenever  possible,  recourse  should  be  bad  to  graphical  methods  of  representing 
the  numbers.  The  mental  and  numerical  calculation  should  be  so  advanced  in  the  lower  degree 
that  the  former  shall  furnish  the  foundation,  explanation,  and  reasoning  of  the  four  operations  of 
numerical  calculation. 

LoiiOer  Division  (B). — Legal  system  oj  weights  and  measures, 

(1)  Intuitive  and  practical  recognition  of  the  metre,  litre,  gramme,  and  franc.  Their  multiples  and 
submultiples  (restricted  to  deca-,  hecto-,  deci-,  centi-).  Exhibit,  and  require  the  children  to 
handle  the  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  and  make  the  children  measure,  weigh,  and  count. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  light  imitation  coins  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in 
counting  money.  The  schools  are  so  equipped,  also,  that  measurements  and  weighings  mky  be 
made. 

MidcUe  Division  (A). — Mental  calculation,  intuitive  and  numerical, 

(1)  Repetition,  recapitulation  of  the  four  operations  for  the  first  100  numbers,  similarly  with  the 

tentiis  and  hundredths  of  a  unit. 

(2)  Practical  knowledge  of  verbal  and  written  numeration,  first  of  whole  numbers,  then  of  decimal 

numbers. 

(3)  The  four  fundamental  operations  applied  to  the  above  in  a  progressive  order,  and  with  very  simple 

rea^'oning.     Elementary  explanation  of  the  aim  and  utility  of  each  of  the  operations. 

(4)  Numerous   exercises   and   problems,    borrowed   from   the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  from  trades, 

agriculture,  industries,  etc.     Several  easy  questions  upon  simple  interest,  proportional  division, 
matters  relating  to  savings  and  discount  banks. 

Note, — The  exercises  and  problems  are  to  be  treated  by  mental  calculation  in  every  case 
where  the  use  of  short  methods  is  possible.  The  choice  of  examples  is  to  be  such  as  to  render 
such  cases  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(5)  Formation,  description,  and  numerical  representation  of  ordinary  fractions. 
Cronversion  of  an  ordinary  into  a  decimal  fraction.     Application  by  numerous  examples 


s 


MidJh  Division  (B), — Legal  system  oftoeights  and  measures, 

(1)  Intuitive  and  practical  exhibition  of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

(2)  Relations  of  the  measures  with  one  another. 

(3)  Exercises  and  common  problems  affording  examples  of  the  applications  of  the  metric  system,  some 

of  these  being  appropriate  for  treatment  by  rapid  mental  calculation ;    others  by  numerical 
calculation. 


ii 


Higher  Division  {A). — Arithmetic  and  mental  calculation, 

1)  Rational  exposition  of  the  system  of  numeration  with  whole  and  decimal  numbers. 

(2)  Very  elementary  theory  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  and  decimal  numbers. 
Proof  of  these  operations.  Finding  the  quotient  of  two  whole  numbers,  diminished  by  about  0, 
1,  0,  01,  and  0,  001.  Explanation  of  theorems  upon  which  simplifications  to  be  used  are  founded, 
especially  in  the  C€ise  of  rapid  mental  calculation. 

(3)  Characters  of  divisibility  by  2  and  5,  by  4  and  25,  by  8  and  125,  by  9  and  3,  etc. 

(4)  Definition  of  a  prime  number,  and  of  numbers  that  are  prime  in  relation  to  one  another.  Appli- 
cation to  division  by  6,  12,  15,  18,  21,  .  .  .  .  35,  .  .  .  .  ,  of  the  following  principle 
(without  demonstration)  : — If  a  number  be  divisible  by  two  or  more  numbers  tliat  are  prime  to  one 
anotJier,  it  is  divisible  by  their  product. 

To  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  several  numbers  by  the  process  of  successive 
division. 

(5)  Elementary  theory  of  ordinary  fractions.  Origin  and  definition.  Numeration.  Fundamental 
properties.  Simplification  of  fractions.  Reductions  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator. 
Fundamental  operations.     Conversion  of  ordinary  into  decimal  fractions.     Applications. 

(«) 
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(6)  Method  of  reduction  to  unity  applied  to  questions  upon  the  following  : — Rule  of  thiree,  simple 

interest,  pro6t  and  loss  evaluated  in  percentages.     Foreign  exchange. ,   Proportional  divisioiiB 
and  partnerships.     Calculation  of  means.     Savings  and  dincount  banks.     Shares. 

(7)  Solution  of  problems  relating  to  matters  in  ordinaiy  life,  e.^.,  the  trades,  domestic  economy, 

agriculture,  etc.     Exorcises  in  invention,  or  problems  composed  by  pupils.  » 

Iliglier  Division  (B), — Metric  System, 

(1)  Oeneral  recapitulation  of  the  metric  system. 

(2)  Application  of  the  measurement  of  superfices  to  the  calculation  of  the  area  of  the  parallelogFaiii« 

triangle,  trapezium,  polygon,  and  circle. 

(3)  Application  of  measurements  to  the  calculation  of  the  volume  of  a  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone, 

and  sphere. 

(4)  Relation  between  weight  and  the  measure  of  volume  or  capacity. 

J^ote, — The  exercise  in  the  problems  should  be  treated  by  mental  calculation  whenever 
the  given  combinations  or  the  numerical  data  admit  of  the  use  of  short  methods  founded  upon 
established  principles,  and  especially  on  the  use  of  arithmetical  complements.^ 

The  preceding  progranmie  fairly  well  represents  the  conHnental  method  in  arithmetic,  which,  as 
may  be  readily  seen,  is  very  different  from  the  method  followed  in  this  State  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
England.  It  is  recognised  in  Europe  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  requiring  pupils  to  undertake  tedious 
sums  involving  a  large  number  of  figures  such  as  are  never  required  in  ordinary  practice,  and  would  be 
avoided  by  professional  computers. 

4.  Arithmetic  for  Swiss  TeacJiers, — To  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  it  is 
necessary  to  know  not  only  the  programme  in  the  subject  for  pupils,  but  also  that  for  primary  teachers 
during  their  career  as  student  teachers.  The  following  is  the  course  in  the  training  college  of  Ktlsnacht, 
Zurich,  Switzerland.     The  algebra  is  also  mentioned. 

From  the  "  Lehrplan  "  of  tlie  Seminarium  /or  Primary  Teachers,  KusfiachL 
Class  I— 

(a)  Computation  (Rechnen), — Brief  recapitulation  of  final  accounts  and  simple  book-keeping,     Culcu- 

lations  of  cost  and  profits,  mental  arithmetic.     Written  arithmetic  with  abbreviated  operations 
Proportions  and  partnerships,  etc. 

(b)  Arithmetic.  —  The  operations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  with  common  numbers,  and  the  idea 

of  rational  numbers.     The  theorems  concerning  powers  with  integral  exponents. 

(c)  Algebra — Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown.     Problems  leading  to  equations  of 

the  first  degree.     (Eingekleidetc  Aufgaben.) 
Class  II.— 

(a)  Book-keeping. — Current  accounts  with  dividends,  etc.,  use  of  dividend  and  similar  tables ;  out- 

lines of  double  entry,  limited  to  a  single  simple  business. 

(b)  Arithmetic. — Extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots.     Irrational  numbers      Involution  with  real 

numbers,  prime  numbers.     Simple  theorems  of  divisibility,  etc. 
(c;  Algebra — Systems  of  equations  of  first  degree   with  several  unknowns.     Problems  leading   to 
equations  of  the  first  degree. 
Class  III.— 

(a)  Arithmetic. — The  theory  of  common  logarithms.     Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions. 

Computation  of  interest  and  income,  etc. 

(b)  AlgeWa. — Theory  and  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown. 

Class  IV.— 

(a)  Arithmetic. — The  principle  ideas  of  combinations.     The  elements  of  the  calculation  of  probability 
with  application  to  assurance,  etc. 

5.  Bibliography  of  Treatises  on  Arithmetic  xued  in  several  Countries. — For  those  who  desire  to 
compare  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  Europe  with  the  teaching  in  England  and  English-speaking 
countries  the  following  treatises  on  elementary  arithmetic  will  be  of  service.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  nor  was  it  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  works  regarded  as 
of  great  merit 

Austria. — Praktische  Anleitung  zur  Behandlung  des  Rechenuntcrrichts  in  der  Yolksschule.     2  vols. 
Karl  Strong  und  Joseph  Zuckersdorfer,  Wien. 
Lehr-und  Uebungsbuch  der  Arithmetik  ftir  Unterrealschulen.      3  vols.     Franz  Yillicus,  Wien. 
Arithmetische  Aufgaben    .     .     .     fttr  die  unteren  Rlassen  der  Realschulen.     2  vcAa.     Franz 

Villicus,  Wien. 
Arithmetische  Aufgaben     .     .     .     fiir  Untergymnasien.     2  vols.     Franz  Yillicus,  Wien. 
France. — Mon  Arithm^tique.     Hachette,  Paris. 

Arithm^tique  element  aire.     2  vols.     Maire,  Paris. 
Nouvelle  arithm^tique  des  6coles  primaires.     Ritt,  Paris. 

Elements  d'arithmetique  et  de  geom^trie,  et  d'algebre.     Youtejoux,  Parts.  • 

Arithm^tique  des  ecoles  primaires.     G.  Bovier-Lapierre  et  Ch.  Fleuriot,  Paria 
Cours  complet  d'arithmetique  appliqu^e.     G.  Bovier-Lapierre,  Paris. 
Lo9ons  d  arithmetique  et  de  gtom6trie.     T.  Lang  and  F.  Bruel,  Paris. 
Arithm6tique  (Petite).     Eyss^ric  et  J.  B.  Gautier,  Paris.  ^ 

Cours  el^mentaire  d^arithm^tique.     Eysseric,  Paris. 
Nouvelle  arithmetique  th6orique  et  pratique.     Eyas^ric,  Paris. 
Calcul  mental.     Ch.  Fleuriot,  Paris. 
Nouvelle  m^thode  do  calcul  oral.     G.  Bailly,  Paris. 

Simples  notions  d  arithoietique  th^rique  et  pratique.     P.  D.  Poujol,  Paris. 
/  Arithmetique  agricole.     J.  H.  Fabre,  Paris. 

'  Cours  d'arithmetique.     Grandgaignage,  Paris. 

Cours  complet  d^arithm^tique.     Andr^,  revu  par  Firemann,  Paris. 

Oermsny. 

'  B^lement  et  ProgFamme  Types  des  Eooles  Frimsires  Commtmalee  Belgiqjue,  pp.  34-28. 
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Germany. — Zur  Reform  des  Rechenunterrichts.     R.  Knilling,  Miinehen. 

Das  Rechnen.     Tanck,  Meldorf. 

Der  Rechenunterricht.     Dr.  Hartmann. 

Die  natiirliche  methode.     Fitzga. 

Wegweiser  zur  Bildung  heimatlicher  Rcchcnaufgaben.     Teupfer,  Tvoipzig. 

Problemes  du  calcul.     Ducotterd,  Neuchatel. 

Probl6mes  du  calcul  mental.     Ducotterd,  Neuchatel. 

Aufgaben  zum  praktischen  Rechnen.     H.  Heer. 

Aufgaben  iiber  das  Rechnen.     Franz  Nager,  Altort. 

Rechnungslehrmittel.     J.  C.  Hug,  Zurich,  1896. 
Switzerland. — Rechnungsbiichlein  fur  die  1  bis  5  Klasse.     H.  Maag,  Zurich,  1896. 

Aufgaben  fur  den  Unterricht  im  Rechnen.     H.  Wydler,  1894. 

Aufgaben  zum  schriftlichen  Rechnen  u.  Rechnenbuch.     T.  Stocklin,  Liesthal. 

Ija  deuxieme  ann^e  d^arithmetique.     P.  Leyssenne,  Paris. 

The  above  books  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  prominent  educational  booksellers  in  the  places 
mentioned. 

6.  General  remarks  concerning  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic. — Any  fundamental  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  must  aim  at  associating  it  more  closely  with  other  branches  of  mathematics,  and  at 
a  more  thorough  abandonment  of  non-rational  (i.e,  rule-of-thumb)  processes.  Although,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  in  any  scheme  of  arithmetic  teaching  to  wholly  dissever  it  from  other  forms  of  mathematics,  yet 
the  tendency  in  English  teaching  has  been  in  such  direction.  This  is  clearly  implied  in  almost  any  English 
work  on  the  organisation  and  principles  of  education.  For  example,  in  Gladman's  "  School-work  "  (6th 
edition,  p.  199),  this  dissociation  is  clearly  implied  in  the  following  passage.  After  stating  that  arithmetic 
"  has  been  styled  the  *  mathematics  of  the  elementary  school,' "  Gladman  says  that  "  it  ought  in  its  measure 
to  afford  the  same  kind  of  training  .  .  .  which  the  more;  advanced  scholar  derives  from  the  study  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of  mathematics."  The  modem  idea  is  rather  that  the  principles 
of  mathematics  should,  as  far  as  possible,  unify  its  different  forms.  Much  that  is  said  in  "  Landon's 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  and  Class-management"  (1902,  pp.  324-5),  really  applies  to  the 
principles  of  mathematics  rather  than  to  those  of  arithmetic  specially.  Some  of  his  directions  are  in  conflict 
with  the  views  of  mathematicians  and  arithmeticians  in  Europe.  For  example,  he  quotes  Grube's  method 
with  approval  (see  p.  340).  While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  educate  children  in 
such  a  way  that  numbers  shall  not  be  pure  abstractions,  and  so  that  they  shall  throughout  form  concrete 
ideas  as  to  what  the  numbers  may  represent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  detailed  following  of  Grube's 
method  is  to  be  desired.  On  this  point  Seyfert  says  : — "  Demnach  ist  auch  die  Grube'sche  Methode,  die 
jede  Zahl  fiir  sich  behandelt,  die  aber  auch  sonst  noch  vielerlei  Mangel  hat,  nicht  zu  empfehlen."  (Accord- 
ingly Grube's  method,  which  treats  each  number  separately,  but  which  however  has  many  defects,  is  not 
recommendable.)  That  it  is  desirable  to  treat  a  few  of  the  smaller  numbers  by  Grube's  method  would 
probably  be  admittte<l  on  all  sides,  but  its  over-development  is  tedious  and  unnecessary. 

In  Chapter  XXIII,  section  44,  on  the  teaching  of  Geometry  in  Primary  Schools  and  its  reform,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  is  given.  The  paragraphs  referring  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  for  convenience  here 
repeated,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

^^  Arithmetio  and  Algebra. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  pi*ocesses  and  explanations 
belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  these  subjects,  constant  appeal  should  be  made  to  concrete  illustrations." 

"  In  regard  to  arithmetic,  the  Committee  desire  to  point  out  what  has  been  pointed  out  so  often 
before,  that,  if  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  were  adopted  in  this  country,  a  vast  amount  of 
what  is  now  the  subject-matter  of  teaching  and  of  examination  could  be  omitted  as  being  then  useless  for 
any  purpose.  The  economy  in  time,  and  the  advantage  in  point  of  simplification,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.  But  such  a  change  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  adopted  at  present;  and  the  Committee  confine 
themselves  to  making  certain  suggestions  affecting  the  present  practice.  They  desire,  however,  to  urge 
that  teachers  and  examiners  alike  should  deal  with  only  those  tables  of  weights  and  measures  which  are 
the  simplest  and  of  most  frequent  practical  use." 

"  In  formal  arithmetic,  the  elaborate  manipulation  of  vulgar  fractions  should  be  avoided,  both  in 
teaching  and  in  examinations  ;  too  many  of  the  questions  that  appear  in  examination  papers  are  tests 
rather  of  a  mechanical  facility  than  of  clear  thinking  or  of  knowledge.  The  ideas  of  ratio  and  proportion 
should  be  developed  concurrently  with  the  use  of  vulgar  fractions.  Decimals  should  l)e  introduced  at  an 
early  stage,  soon  after  the  notion  of  fractions  has  been  grasped.  Methods  of  calculation,  accurate  only  to 
specified  significant  figures,  and,  in  particular,  the  practice  of  contracted  methods,  should  bo  encouraged. 
The  use  of  tables  of  simple  functions  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  student  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  general  nature  of  the  functions  tabulated ;  for  example,  the  use  of  logarithms  in  numerical  calculation 
may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  fundamental  law  of  indices  is  known.*' 

"  In  regard  to  the  early  stages  of  algebra,  the  modifications  (both  in  teaching  and  in  the  examin- 
ations) which  are  deemed  desirable  by  the  Committee  are  of  a  general  character." 

**  At  first,  the  formulae  should  be  built  on  a  purely  arithmetical  foundation,  and  their  significance 
would  often  be  exhibited  by  shewing  how  they  include  whole  classes  of  arithmetical  results.  Throughout 
the  early  stages,  formulae  and  results  should  frequently  be  tested  by  arithmetical  applications.  The 
arithmetical  basis  of  algebra  could  be  illustrated  for  beginners  by  the  frequent  use  of  graphs ;  and  the 
practice  of  graphical  processes  in  such  cases  can  give  a  significance  to  algebraical  formulae  that  would  not 
otherwise  bo  obtained  easily  in  early  stages  of  the  subject." 

"  In  passing  to  new  ideas,  only  the  simplest  instances  should  be  used  at  first,  frequent  reference 
still  being  made  to  arithmetical  illustrations.  Advance  should  be  made  by  means  of  essential  development 
avoiding  the  useless  complications  of  merely  formal  difficulties  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
puzzling  candidates  in  examinations.  Many  of  the  artificial  combinations  of  difliculties  could  be  omitted 
entirely ;  the  discussion  of  such  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  postponed  from  the  earlier  stages.  Teach«r« 
and  examiners  alike  should  avoid  matters  such  as  curious  combinations  of  bracketJ9 ;  extravagantly  com- 
plimented algebraic  expressions,  particularly  fractions  ;   resolutions  of  elaborate  expressions  into  factors ; 

artificially 
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artificially  diliicult  combinations  of  indices  ;  ingeniously  manipulated  equations  ;  and  the  like.  They  have 
no  intrinsic  value  or  importance  ;  it  is  only  the  mutual  rivalry  between  some  -writers  of  text-books  and 
some  examiners  that  is  rcisponsible  for  the  consideration  which  has  been  conceded  to  such  topics." 

"  General  Remarks. — If  general  simplification  either  on  these  or  on  similar  lines  be  adopted, 
particularly  if  graphical  methods  are  freely  used,  it  will  be  found  pa^^sibk^  to  introduce,  quite  naturally  and 
much  earlier  than  is  now  the  case,  some  of  the  leading  ideas  in  a  few  subjects  that  usually  are  regarded  as 
more  advanced.  Thus  the  foundations  of  trigonometry  can  be  laid  in  connection  with  the  practical 
geometry  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid.  The  general  idea  of  co-ordinate  geometry  can 
be  made  familiar  by  the  use  of  graphs  ;  and  many  of  the  notions  underlying  the  methods  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  can  similarly  be  given  to  comparatively  youthful  students  long  before  the  formal  study  of  the 
calculus  is  begun." 

Regarding  the  details  of  teaching,  the  remarks  in  a  paper  on  "The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in 
Elementary  Schools  "*  by  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein  may  be  noticed: — 

"  It  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence  that  only  civilised  nations  have  in  all  times  attached  great, 
and  occasionally  even  superstitious,  value  to  th(;  Study  of  Numbers,  and  in  all  Christian  communities  the 
three  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,   and  Arithmetic   (our  three  R's)  are  regarded  as  the  primary  and 

indispensable  branches  of  Elementary  Education Why  do  we  teach  the  more  advanced  stages 

of  Arithmetic  in  our  public  and  private  Elementary  Schools  ?  Or,  in  other  words  :  What  mental  or  moral 
benefit  do  we  hope  to  confer  on  our  pupils  by  this  study'/"  (p.  571). 

Ho  answers  this  (juestion  by  stilting  that  it  is  because  of  its  educative  value.  He  then  sketches 
three  methods : — 

(a)  The  mechanical  method  of  giving  the  rule  first,  instead  of  at  last. 

(b)  The  method  of  demonstrating  the  rule,  a  method  w^hich  though  better  than  the  last  is  stiH 

defective. 

(c)  The  investigation  on  heuristic  method. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  then  gives  several  examples  of  these  methods,  which  need  not  be  hero  repeated. 

He  says,  however  (p.  583),  that  '*  No  good  teacher  will  follow  the  order  of  the  text-book,  for  this 
"  proceeds  logical! y^  while  the  teacher  proceeds  2JSijchol()f/i<:al.ly.^^ 

He  points  out  the  real  reason  for  })ractice  in  the  multiplication  tables,  etc.,  and  practice  in 
computing  ;  and  as  a  mctins  to  an  end  he  recommends  the  following  rules  which  are  worthy  of  mention : — 

(a)  Great  neatnej-s  of  work  both  in  the  shape  and  distinctness  of  the  figures  and  in  their  orderly 

arrangement ; 

(b)  Absolute  mastery  of  the  Addition,  Multiplication,  and  Shilling  and  Pence  tables,  so  as  to  secure : — 

(c)  Great  rapidity  of  work,  the  mind  of  the  slow  computer  being  apt  to  wander ; 

(d)  The  adoption  of  regular,  concise,  and  rhythmic  wording  in  actual  working ; 

(e)  Rapid  and  continuous  mental  application  of  tests  of  accuracy,   such  as  casting  out  nines  and 

elevens,  etc.; 

(f)  When  errors  are  detected,  the  computer  ought  to  watch  what  particular  mistakes  he  is  prone  to 

commit  and  strive  to  avoid  them." 

Tlie  mode  of  teaching  in  Europe  embraces  the  merits  of  the  heuristic  method.  That  method  is 
not  uniquely  the  method  of  education,  though  undoubtinlly  it  can  )x^  wisely  used  with  advantage. 

7.  The  Metric  Sysf^'m. — By  way  of  comment  on  the  recommendations  in  the  proceeding  sections, 
it  may  first  of  all  be  said  that  probably  the  only  i)ractical  way  in  an  English  community  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  is  to  accustom  the  school-children  to  the  units  of  the  system,  so  that 
they  will  have  real  knowledge  of  the  metre,  litre,  and  kilogramrtie,  and  wnll  be  able  to  readily  describe  the 
lengths,  surfaces,  volumes  and  weights  of  various  objects  in  terms  of  those  units. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  of  exj)erience,  who  have  given  the 
matter  serious  consideration,  recognise  that  in  Trade  and  Commerce  the  English  nation  is  being  increasingly 
handicapped,  and  subjected  to  disadvantages  which  tend  to  become  greater  by  its  failure  to  adopt  the 
Metric  System.  Popularly  as  far  as  any  real  knowledge  is  concerned,  it  is  unknown.  When  a  statement 
expressing  the  size  or  weight  of  anything  in  metrical  units  is  made,  it  fails  to  awaken  any  distinct 
conception  as  to  what  is  meant.  With  scientific  men,  the  system  is  already  in  vogue,  but  that  avails 
little.     For  one  generation  we  nmst  learn  both  systems  in  order  to  make  the  change. 

Touching  the  remainder  of  the  recommendations,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  moro 
fitly  expre.ss  the  changes  that  are  so  eminently  desirable  in  our  teaching ;  and  it  ought  to  be  frankly 
admitted  that  to  make  these  is  simply  to  abandon  our  own  methotls  of  procedure,  and  to  adopt  the  best 
methods  of  Europe.     The  question  of  refoim,  however,  will  Ix)  referred  to  hereinafter. 

8.  TIic  Teachinr/  of  Algebra. — The  fundamental  conceptions  of  algebra,  or  at  least  of  ordinary 
algebra,  are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  arithmetic.  Tt  is  not  diflicult,  therefore,  to  make  a 
commencement  in  elementary  algebra  at  a  very  early  sta^^e  in  the  educational  career  of  a  child.  There  is 
no  real  dilliculty  in  realising  that  a  letter  can  stand  for  some  (juantity  which  may  or  may  not  have  an- 
invariable  value,  and  there  will  b(»  considerable  aflvantage  if  instruction  in  algebra  and  arithmetic  were,  as 
far  as  possible  collateral.  In  our  system  of  t<viching  hero  and  also  in  our  system  of  examinationsj,  we  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  reject  algebraic  solutions  of  (questions  set  in  arithmetic.  The  tendency  in  Europe,  where 
the  mathematical  teaching  is  undoubtedly  better  than  with  us,  is  to  unite  and  not  to  sever  these 
two  subjects,  as  has  been  previously  remarked  herein. 

The  principles  of  studying  algebra  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  subjects.  In  the 
courses  in  algebra  too  much  time  has  oftcm  been  spent  over  the  details  of  each  stage.  Rapidly  extending 
the  attack  on  the  subject  over  the  eleuKMitary  parts  of  its  whole  range,  then  dealing  with  detail  in 
successive  recapitulations,  would  have  been  a  far  more  profitable  method  of  studying  it  than  in  going  into 
detail  initially.  The  ordinary  system  not  only  involves  great  waste  of  time  in  solving  all  sorts  of  algebraic 
tricks,  it  makes  it  impossible  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  view  of  algebra,  because  it  leaves  insufficient  time. 
The  command  of  a  wider  range  confers  power  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way.  9. 


1  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  London,  1902,  Vol.  8,  pp.  571-686. 
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9.  Hie  connection  of  Ahjehra  and  Geometry. — Some  connect  on  has  occasionally  been  made  between 
algebra  and  geometry  by  accepting  algebraic  proofs  of  the  propositions  of  the  second  book  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  or  by  using  the  algebraic  proof  illustrationally.  This  connection  has,  of  course,  its  value ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  geometrical  forms  which  constitute  the  graphs  of  algebraical  expressions  is  of 
much  higher  importance.  This  process  reveals  the  contact  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  algebra  and  geometry  on  the  other. 

A  side  of  algebra  rarely,  if  ever,  touched  in  the  primary  teaching  of  this  State  is  vector  algebra. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  introducing  concc^ptions  of  directed  quantities  in  the  primary  school, 
the  complications  of  the  subject  being,  of  course,  avoided.^ 

The  passage  from  the  idea  of  arithmetical  to  algebraic  quantity,  and  from  algebraic  quantities  to 
vectors,  which  reall}^  after  all  present  themselves  in  algebra,  may  be  made  very  simple,  and  with  the  great 
advantage  that  many  propositions  become  obvious  merely  as  it  were  from  enlarging  one's  point  of  view. 
Professor  Perry  has  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  vectors  into  elementary  mathematical  teaching; 
and  would  illustrate  the  subject  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  a  scalar  product,  and  the  product  of  two 
given  vectors.     He  would  also  outline  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  vector  algebra. 

10.  The  connection  hetween  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. — Many  questions  proposed  in  arithmetic  are 
much  more  readily  analysed  by  algebraic  methods,  and  should  be  so  solved.  The  mental  discipline 
involved  by  the  more  difficult  method  can  be  obtained  ])y  passing  to  other  matters  of  greater  profit. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  problems  of  a  practical  character  that  are  not  treated  in  ordinary  arithmetic 
or  algebra.  Professor  Perry,  in  his  recommendation  to  use  squared  paper  and  freehand  curves,  had  such 
facts  in  his  mind.^  The  approximate  solution  of  problems,  the  treatment  of  approximate  numbers,  the 
management  of  abbreviations,  may  be  instanced. 

The  general  practice  of  giving  only  such  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  as  are  susceptible  of 
unique  solution  is  subject  to  the  ci-iticissui  that  in  applications  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  unique 
solutions  are  often  impossible; ;  consequently,  simple  examples  giving  some  idea  of  how  to  proceed  in  such 
cases  are  of  value,  not  only  practically,  but  educationally.  For  instance,  a  solution  with  two  or  more 
equations  to  determine  one  unknown,  three  oi*  more  equations  to  determine  two  unknowns  ;  the  effect  of 
an  uncertainty  in  any  term  in  a  ]iroblem  ;  the  treatment  of  negligible  quantities,  and  so  on. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  menticmed  that  long  multiplication  qu(»stions,  and  compound  interest 
sums,  solved  by  raising  to  a  power  corresponding  to  the;  immber  of  tc^rms  are  really  a  gre^it  waste  of  time. 
It  would  be  far  preferable  to  make  children  acquainted  with  the  very  rapid  practical  way  of  treating  such 
problems. 

11.  Theory  of  Algebra. — In  teaching  algebraic  thex)ry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  laws  of  association, 
commutation,  and  distribution,  and  also  the  principles  of  substitution  be  taught  first  implicitly y  at  this 
stage  arithmetic  and  ordinary  algebra  being  taught  together,  for  these  laws  would  apply  equally.  In  the 
advanced  stage  these  laws  ought  to  be  taught  explicitly^  and  finally  their  limited  character  would  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  fact  reveale<l  that  not  only  do  they  not  hold  for  all  operations,  but  that  besides 
ordinary  algebra  there  are  other  algebras  in  which  the  ordinary  laws  of  operation  do  not  hold. 

In  the  higher  primary  school  it  will  be  possible  to  get  as  far  as  the  elementary  treatment  of 
complex  numbera — viz.,  a  +  hi,  where  t  denotes  ^/'^.  These  numbers  ought  to  be  explained  graphically 
— a.s,  say,  by  what  is  known  as  Argand's  diagram.^ 

There  are  several  parts  of  algebra  to  which  insufficient  attention  is  usually  given  ;  for  example, 
homogeneous  functions,  symmetry,  the  princij)le  of  indeterminate  coeflicients,  the  possibility  of  geometrically 
representing  functions  (i.e.,  graj)hics),  the  significance  and  representation  of  such  roots  as  x  +  yi  above 
referred  to,  the  significance*  of  determinants,  methods  of  calculating  their  values.^  The  graphs  of  circular 
functions,  and  of  also  other  functions  as  hyperbolic  could  be  introduced.  Instead  of  occupying  time  in 
attempting  to  develope  mere  mechanical  expertness,  and  in  the  solution  of  ingeniously  devised  algebraic 
problems,  it  is  better  to  extend  the  range. 

To  treat  these  subjects  on  these  lines,  trained  teachers  will  be  needed;  in  fact  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  ensure  satisfactory  teaching. 

12. 

*  In  a  paper  entitled  **  From  Numher  to  Quaternion,"  hy  M.  Gaston  Fleuri,  published  in  the  Royal  Society's 
Journal  for  1894  (vol.  28,  pp.  65-93),  attention  was  drawn  to  the  nature  of  generalised  number  and  to  the  theory  of 
opoiation  with  it.  It  is  known  to  the  Commissioners  that  M.  Fleuri  believed  in  teaching  the  nature  of  scalars  and  vectors 
quite  early  in  the  school  career. 

'  An  example  will  jwrhaps  indicate  more  clearly'  what  is  meant.  Suppose  it  be  required  to  make  a  price-list  for  a 
series  of  articles  of,  say,  7  difierent  sizes,  the  cost  having  been  accurately  ascertained  for  the  1st,  4th,  and  7th  sizes. 
From  these  it  is  seen  that  the  linear  relation  does  not  hold — that  is  to  say,  the  7th  size  is  actually  cheaper  than  simple 
proportion,  based  on  the  1st  and  4th,  would  indicate.  Let  the  sizes  be  plotted  as  abcissae,  and  the  cost  as  ordinates  for  the 
three  known  cases.  Then  any  curve  of  the  2nd  degree  being  drawn  through  the  3  points  so  determined,  the  ordinates  at 
2,  3,  5,  and  6  will  generally  represent  very  nearly  the  real  cost  for  those  sizes. 

•By    way    of    illustration:      Suppose     4/80     be    required,     80=(3  x  3x3x2-9629),— i.e.,      3»  x   (3-0*03704)- 

(0*03704\* 
3  -  — 2 —  I     approximately,    =2  •99074.      The  correct  answer  is  2.99069.     ,     ,     Approximate   values  of  roots  are 

sometimes  readily  found  in  tliis  way. 

*  In  1685,  Wallis  proposed  to  construct  imaginary  roots  by  going  out  ofthe  line  on  which,  if  the  roots  were  real, 
they  would  t)e  constructed.  H.  Kiihn,  of  Danzig,  in  1750-1  represented  aV-ias  a  lino  of  length  and  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  a  ordinarily.  Argand  did  not  publish  his  '*  Essai  sur  unc  mani6re  de  reprosenter  Yes  quantit^s  imaginaires 
dans  les  constructions  geometriques  "  till  as  late  iis  180G. 

*  If  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  explain  how  a  determinant  is  read  (for  example  that — 


azb 


=0162  -  a-Jji 


=  aib-iC3-aih^C2i-hiC2<x  -biCia2  +  Cia2\  -Cia;ib2), 


in  the  higher  primary  school,  it  would  bo  some  advantage.     One  only  needs  to  introduce  the  subject ;  it  would  perhaps 
anwise  to  attempt  more. 
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12.  Co-ordination  of  Arithmetic^  Alyebrot^  Geometry,  Planimetry,  and  Stereometry, — It  is  easily 
possible  to  make  the  exercises  in  any  one  branch  of  mathematics  of  service  in  the  others,  and  to  apply  the 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra,  etc.,  to  questions  of  manual  work,  to  geometrical  drawing,  etc.  Teachers 
educated  and  trained  as  in  Europe  will  have  no  difficulty  in  so  co-ordinating  their  work,  and  children  can 
easily  be  made  to  feel  interested  in  problems  that,  instead  of  being  purely  abstract,  have  a  definite 
application  to  something  else  which  they  are  doing.  (For  example,  in  carpentering,  the  extraction  of  a 
square  root  so  as  to  find  an  hypotenuse,  viz.,  c  =   ^  (a^  4-  6^),  also  that  if  6  be  small  compared  with  a, 

then  c  =^  a  +  -fT-  very  nearly,  and  so  on.) 

The  whole  secret  of  interest  is  to  make  the  examples  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
different  branches  of  mathematics. 

One  can  see  at  once  what  advantages  can  be  made  to  flow  from  a  training  and  education  of  the 
teaching  staff  comparable  to  that  undertaken  in  European  countries. 

Something  of  the  connection  between  geometrical  drawing,  practical,  descriptive,  projective,  and 
analytical  geometry,  trigonometry  and  survejring,  and  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  has  been 
indicated  in  sections  53  to  60,  Chapter  XXIII.  For  primary  education,  all  these  may  be  practically 
orientated  without  losing  in  educative  value. 

13.  Conchiaion, — Reform  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  so  as  to  maintain  its  connection 
with  other  mathematical  subjects  involves  practically  the  following  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  of  Science.     The  conclusions  which  are  suggested  are  as  follows : — 

1)  The  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  should  be  taught  intuitively  and  simultaneously. 

2)  A  much  larger  quantity  of  "  mental  arithmetic  "  should  be  undertaken,  the  written  work  being 
wholly  based  on  the  mental. 

3)  All  arithmetical  processes  should  be  rationally  understood,  and  the  working  by  "  rule  "  introduced 
after,  and  not  before,  the  process  is  understood. 

4)  The  teaching  according  to  the  "  logical  order  "  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  "  psychological 
order  "  followed — i.e.,  the  range  should  extend  over  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  very  simplest  cases  being  first  taken,  and  the  complexity  advanced  as  the  work  proceeds. 

5)  Algebra  of  a  simple  character  should  be  early  introduced  and  taught  on  the  same  principles  as 
arithmetic. 

6)  The  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  letter,  of  the  British  Association's  recommendations  should 
l>e  carried  out  in  the  teaching  of  the  State 

7)  The  subjects,  arithm(;tic  and  algebra,  should  be  tauglit  in  conjunction  with  geometry,  planimetry 
and  stereometry. 

8)  Examples  in  arithmetic  should  be  real — i.e.,  drawn  from  the  life-surroundings,  which   can  be 
I'eally  appreciated  by  the  child. 

9)  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  tlie  examples  introduce  false  conceptions.^ 

(10)  All  opportunities  of  real  applications  of  mathematical  subjects  should  be  embraced  in  the 
working  plan  of  the  school,  so  as  to  create  interest  and  to  ensure  a  real  understanding  of  the 
work. 

(11)  The  teaching  should  not  merely  follow  text-books,  but  the  European  methodology  of  teaching 
the  subject  should  be  studied  by  the  teachers. 

Un  Chap.  XLI,  Sect.  13,  an  oxamplo  is  given  of  a  question  wiiich  will  ongcnder  tkjalst  conception  of  a  phocnomenon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Natural  Science  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

[a.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  necessity  of  "Natural  Science"  finding  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
primary  schools  is  fully  recognised  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  in  all  forward  educational 
movement  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  significance  of  the  part  that  Science  plays  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  modern  life  is  not  only  beyond  contention,  but  is  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  that  in  the  last  decade 
considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  its  teaching.  Continental  schools  arc  specially  equipped  for 
scientific  instruction,  thus  standing  in  marked  contrast  with  our  own  and  English  schools.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  imperative  demand  made  by  the  conditions  of  modern  life  for  better  scientific  education,  not 
only  for  the  captains  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  also  for  the  rank  and  file,  has  been  widely  recognised, 
and  p^rliaps  especially  so  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Eftbrts  arc  being  made  in  England  to  move  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  wide-spread  recognition  that  the  teaching  the  three  R's  is  a  wholly  inadequate 
conception  of  the  necessities  of  public  education  is  forcing  itself  upon  all  thoughtful  individuals  who 
have  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

We  have  not  yet  officially  recognised  in  this  State  the  need  for  change  in  this  matter.  It  is  true 
that  some  very  elementary  science  in  the  shape  of  object-lessons,  etc.,  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  ;  but  there  is  no  if//.^/€wGfic  scientific  teaching — i.e,  in  the  sense  that  sueli  exists  in  the  primary  schools 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  of  America.  That  Science  is  practically  unrecognised  is  testified  by  the 
curricula  of  our  colleges  for  training  teachers.  In  so  far  as  teacher:?  have  been  possessed  of  any  true 
scientific  knowledge,  it  is  either  by  attendance  at  the  University,  at  the  Technical  College,  or  through 
extra-official  work.  And  speaking  generally,  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  not  been  educated  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,  as  they  have  in  Europe,  in  America,  or  as  they  are  now  being  educateil  in  England. 

If  the  industrial  and  commercial  efforts  of  this  State  ai-e  to  fiourish,  it  must,  equally  with  other 
countries,  avail  itself  of  the  resources  of  Science,  and  a  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  must  be  provided  in 
the  primary  school  to  give  that  taste  and  aptitude  through  which  alone  scientific  discovery  can  be 
properly  appreciated  and  applied  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  foundation,  necessary  for  profiting  by 
such  teaching  as  may  be  supplied  in  lower  or  higher  agricultural  schools,  must  be  laid  in  the  primary  school. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to  argue  the  educative  value  of  scientific  teaching.  It  is 
thoroughly  realiseil  that  in  the  absence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  not  only  is  the 
outlook  on  the  world  gravely  limit-ed,  but  also  that  the  trend  of  history,  especially  as  njgards  the  drift  of  human 
affairs  under  present  conditions,  can  be  only  very  partially  understood.  Literary  culture,  standing  alone, 
even  from  the  liberal  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical,  is  intrinsically  lop-sided  ;  so  that 
whether  one  regards  education  for  the  higher  or  lower  classes,  the  result  is  the  same,  viz.,  that  as  a  whole 
the  community  ought,  during  the  primary  school  life,  to  get  a  general  ide^  of  the  range  and  subject- 
matter  of  Science.  That  the  foundations  on  which  we  can  afterwards  build  should  be  laid  in  the  primary 
school  is  obvious. 

It  is  being  vividly  nx'ognised  in  England  that  the  education  of  teachers  in  order  that  they  may  teach 
Science,  must  not  in  the  future  be  neglected  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  in  taking  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  its  elementary  teaching  in  Science  in  the  primary  schools  is  limited  and 
defective,  though  much  in  advance  of  science-teaching  in  this  State. 

2.  Teachirif/  of  Science  in  Emjlish  Primary  Schooh. — The  partial  realisation  of  the  importance  of 
properly  qualifying  primary  school  teach(»rs  to  teach  the  natural  sciences,  is  shewn  by  the 
modem  developments  in  recent  equipments  of  the  English  training  colleges,  and  by  what  is  being 
attempted  in  their  curricula.  At  last  it  is  admitted  that  scientific  knowledge,  if  real,  has  to  be  acquired 
Iheu7'i8tic(dly,  and  that  reading  scientific  literature  is  not  necessarily  learning  science  ;  in  fact,  the  wholly 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  literary  method  of  learning  science  is  fully  understood,  and  in  order  to  put 
its  teaching  on  a  proper  footing,  English  training-schools  are  now  equipped  with  the  physic*il  and  chemical 
laboratories,  etc.,  essential  for  real  teaching.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  very  near  future 
the  teaching  of  Science  in  English  primary  schools  will  be  better  worthy  of  the  name  than  it  is  at  present, 
and,  certainly,  English  primary  t<3achers  wull  be  better  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  scientific  subjects. 

3.  Literary  methods  of  learning  Science. — It  is  a  truism  to  all  persons  who  have  any  real  scientific 
knowledge  that  Science  cannot  properly  he  learnt  by  literary  metJiods.  Scientific  information  and  scientific 
knowledge  are,  with  a  groat  many  people,  suppose  1  to  be  collateral  terms.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to 
point  out  that  those  whose  claim  t)  scientific  Iniowledtft  is  beyond  dispute,  draw  a  distinction  between 
these  things ;  and  that  they  regard  the  literary  method  of  obtaining  information  about  Science  as 
unsatisfactory,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to  instrur.t  others  in  the  subject.  In  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching,"^  Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  as  far  back  as  1898,  speaks  as  follows  in 
contending  against  bad  methods  of  learning  Science.     He  says  : — 

^^  Science  is  taught  unscientifically — by  literary  methods  in  fact, '^ — without  regard  to  its  essentially 
heuristic  character.  Had  the  literary  party  command  of  the  methods  we  are  seeking  to  introduce,  they 
would  long  ere  this  have  effected  the  reforms  we  desire  to  bring  about,  the  field  having  been  in  their 
possession  for  generations.  Either  this  is  true,  or  they  are  incompetent  to  understand  and  use  the  weapons 
at  their  disposal 

"  It  must  from  the  outset  and  ever  be  remembered  that  tlie  great  object  in  vievj  in  education  is  tt 
dsvelope  the  power  of  initiative  and  in  all  respects  to  form  tlie  ch%racter  of  the  pupt  ,.^  The  appreciation  of 
this  contention  is  crucial.     *  The  pious  Pestalozzi  is  filled  with  measureless  remorse  when  he  finds  that  he 

has 


'  Special  Reports,  Dept.  Education,  London,  Vol.  II,  pp.  389-433. 
*  l^ct  italicised  in  original. 
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has  given  a  little  boy  a  conception,  instead  of  inducing  him  to  find  it  himself/  remarks  Professor 
Meiklejohn.  So  sliould  every  teacher  be ;  and  if  the  feeling  expressed  in  this  sentence  can  but  be  made  to 
rankle  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher,  the  end  is  achieved.  Schools  will  then  become  educating  institutions: 
the  didactic  instruction  which  poisons  our  exis(^,nce  at  the  present  day  will  be  properli/  recognised  as  a  fell 

disease The  wholcj  policy  of  the  ttiacher  s  duty  is  summed  up  in  one  little  word,  yet 

the  most  expressive  in  the  English  language ;  it  is  to  train  pupils  to  do.  On  this  it  is  easy  to  l^ase  a 
simple  test  of  competency.     Childi'en  are  thus  encouraged  to  look  about  them — to  ]ye  properly  inquisitive 

and  inquiring The  power  of  reasoning  from  ohse^'vation  is  cultivated  in  every 

possible  way — a  logical  habit  of  mind  is  thus  developed.  Th(»  use  and  value  of  evidence  becomes  obvious, 
and  that  *  nothing  may  be  taken  for  grant-ecr  is  insist-ed  on.  The  faculty  of  reasoned  judgment  is 
cultivated." 

Profes.sor  Armstrong's  argument  may  Ix;  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  "  teaching  should  be 
realistic."  Children  should,  as  far  as  |)ossible,  get  knowledge  at  first  hand  ;  consequently,  so  also  should  the 
teacher.  Both  should  get  knowledge  rather  than  ac(|uire  information  ;  they  should,  as  it  were,  touch 
facts  directly  not  indirectly.  Literary  methods  call  into  <»xercise  memory  as  to  statements  of  facta ; 
realistic  methods  call  into  exercise  the  memory  of  the  facts  themselves.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
question  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  not  needing  discussion.  The  eminent  scientific  men  with  whom  Uie 
Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  discussing  the  question  in  England  held  the  same  view. 

At  Belfast  in  Septeinlxu*  last  year  (1902),  a  special  committ'Ce  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  presenU^d  a  Special  lleport  on  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  elementary  schools, 
videy  pp.  481-483.     This  is  given  hereunder. 

4.  llie  Belfast  Report  on  th^.  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools.  —  At  the  Belfast  meeting 
above  referred  to,  the  report  on  Elemt^ntary  Sciences  t<^aching  presented  by  the  Committee,  the  members 
of  which  were.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  (Chairman),  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  {Secretary),  Lord  Avebury, 
Professor  W.  11.  Dunstan,  Mr.  George  Gladstone,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir  H.  E.  lloscoe.  Professor  A. 
Smithells,  and  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson,  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  intrcnluction  of  the  BU)ck  grant,  in  i)lace  of  the  former  Examination  grants  in  Elementary 
Day  Schools,  deprives  your  Committee  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  usual  sbitistical  data  as  to  the 
number  of  children  rec(M*ving  instruction  in  scientific  subjt^'ts.  The  loss  of  this  interesting  information  is, 
however,  m<jre  than  made  up  by  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  tciichers  are  now  more  free  to  ad«.>pt 
true  educational  pnncij^les  than  when  they  Avere  ti-aiiiinelkMi  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  their  scholars 
for  an  otficial  examination,  on  the  r<jsult  of  which  the  financial  position  of  the  sch(K)l  would  l>e  dependent.' 

**One  of  the  n^turns  of  the  Board  of  Educati(>n  <loes,  however,  aflbi*d  some  indication  of  the  measure 
of  att<»ntion  given  t<:)  certain  subjects  as  comparcjd  with  others.  According  to  this,  the  numlx>r  of  depart- 
ments in  which  subjects  of  a  moi'e  or  less  scientific  character  are  taken  are  as  follows,  though  the  numbcT 
of  scholars  is  no  longer  given.     The  numbers  ai*e  for  schools  in  England  and  Wales  : — 


Algebra 1,260 

Euclid 105 

Mensuration  387 

Mechanics 806 

Chemistrv       1S5 

Phjsics  \ lO'J 


Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  152 

Animal  Physiology  413 

Hygiene 

]{<)tnny    

Principles  of  Agriculture 

Domestic  Economy  or  Domestic  Science  .. 


31 

13S 

20 

1,070 


"  These  corresponjl  with  what  werr  formiTly  known  as  specific  subjects  of  instruction. 

"^In  the  case  of  thv  Eveniii*'  Schools,  vour  CoininitUM*  are  able  to  continue  the  tabular  statement 
foranother  year.  Though  the  tot^il  given  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  two  ye^irs  immediately  preceding, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  Mathematics  and  Physii;.s  tliere  is  a  gener.il  falling  ofl*,  the  only  increases  worth 
noting  being  in  those  subjects  that  may  be  more  approj)riately  designated  *ai)pli«'(l  science.' 

'*  Both  the  Day  and  the  P^vening  Schools  are  now  jKissing  through  a  ci'isis  in  their  history,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a  transition  stat(\  The  Day  ScIk^oIs,  under  School  J3oiirds,  aix>  adversely  afi*ected  by  the 
regulati(m  of  the  Board  of  Education,  limiting  th(^  age  of  scholai*s  to  15  years.  Theix^  w(n*e  3,097  scholars 
of  If)  yeaivj  and  upwards  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1901.  The  corresponding  imm]x.Ts  were  4,14:0  in 
1898,  3,817  in  1899,  and  3,828  in  1900.  The  Evening  Schools,  under  the  same  authority,  are  not  allowed 
to  give  instruction  to  adults,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Council  or  the  County  Borough  Council, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  consent,  if  giv(^n,  is  limited  to  the  current  school  year.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  that  consent  has  been  fnn^ly  given,  though  in  some  instances  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  in 
consequence  of  the  consent  being  withheld.  The  uncertainty  iis  to  the  future  is  a  great  cause  of  diacourago 
mcnt,  both  to  the  managers  of  schools  and  to  the.  scholars. 


Scicnco  Subjects. 


Number  of  SLhoItm. 


lSOC-97. 


181)7-08. 


189S-!H>. 


1S9»-19(X>. 


10(»-1901. 


Eucliil   

Algebra    

Mensuration    

Elementary  Ph3'siogi'aj)hy  

ElemontAry  PhyfiicH  and  Chemistry 

Domestic  hrionce   

Science  of  Common  Things  

Chemistry    

Mechanics   

Sound,  Light,  nnd  Heat  

Magnetism  and  Klectrioity 

Human  Physiology    

Hygiene   

Botany 

Agriculture 

Horticulture , 

Navigation 

Ambulance 

Domestic  Economv    


1,030 

7,4G7 

'27,:iS8 

:i7i-2 

3,135 

10,910 
5,658 

720 

3,s;u 

5,80') 

3,179 

092 

2,3.V> 

l,(M)l 

68 

9,086 

19,565 


Totals 


1 ,525 

9,996 

29,966 

4,807 

2,902 

117 

13,874 

6,590 

1,129 

S13 

3,967 

6,237 

4,062 

763 

2,3(H) 

1,354 

37 

13,030 

23,271 


1,216 

7,432 

24,.369 

4,213 

3.116 

142 

11,499 

5,963 

987 

4^7 

3,005 

4,296 

3,276 

597 

1,826 

1.350 

46 

12.9S0 

10,915 


1,601 
7,247 

23,090 

3,552 

3,497 

471 

11,418 
6,704 
1,252 
305 
3,244 
4,619 
3,227 
718 
1,847 
1,511 

lis 

14,838 
18,068 


1,384 

6,188 

22,192 

2,943 

3,316 

303 

11,892 

6,542 

1,050 

313 

2,949 

4,312 

3,908 

747 

1,937 

1.846 

175 

18.764 

19,343 


110,104 


^  This  is  a  side-light  on  the  value  of  the  inspection-examination  system  espoused  in  this  State. 
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"  Tliero  have  been  no  changes  of  importance  in  the  code  of  regulations  for  Day  Schools,  but  that 
for  Evening  Schools  has  been  remodelled  much  more  on  the  lines  of  the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  issued  from  that  office,  as  these  schools  are  now  regarded  by  tlie  Government 
as  giving  Secondary  Education. 

**  The  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  for  which  special  provision  was  made  two  years  ago,  have  not  to 
any  large  extent  superseded  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  which  had  been  previously  established  in  most  of 
the  large  towns.  The  additional  grants  olTercd  have  scarcely  ])rov(Hl  to  be  an  eijuivalent  for  the  increased 
cost  of  conducting  these  schools,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  stringent  regulations  imposed,  has 
discouraged  the  transfer  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

"  The  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  this  summer  in  London  by  the  Tx)ndon  School  Board  and 
the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  Association  indicate  the  progress  of  practical  work  in  science,  espeeially  in 
the  region  of  Physics  and  Biology.  The  School  Board  has  sought  to  encourage  the  making  of  scientific 
apparatus  by  the  science  masters  and  their  scholars  out  of  ordinary  and  inexpensive  materials,  as  more 
instructive  than  the  manipulation  of  purchased  articles  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  what  has  been  thus 
produced  in  the  schools  during  the  last  twelve  months  sh(jws  a  very  marked  advance,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  exhibits — 651  in  number— ranged  over  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Heat,  Light,  Hygiene,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Natural  History,  Physiography, 
Physiolog}',  Sound,  and  Steam.  The  Board  has  aho  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  custodians  of  tho 
Royal  Parks  for  a  weekly  supply  of  cut  flowers,  loaves,  etc.,  to  furnish  illustrations  of  the  reading  lessons, 
as  well  as  material  for  the  scientific  stmly  of  Botany.  Tho  Nature-Study  Exhibition  AsvSociation  has  been 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in  biological  studies  and  of  illustrating  the  most  approved 
methods  of  arranging  school  museums  and  other  appliances  for  teaching.  The  Exhibitions  consisted  of  a 
large  collection  of  objects  gathered  by  children  in  their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  of  drawings  which  they 
had  made  from  the  plants  and  animals  themselves,  and  of  manuscript  notes  as  to  their  development. 
These  illustrations  were  generally  given  in  their  proper  colours,  and  often  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
The  Exhibition  was  made  still  more  valuable  by  a  series  of  conferences  conducted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  Nature  study." 

5.  General  remarks  concerning  the  Teadiing  of  Kalnral  Science. — In  the  elementa,ry  or  lower  stage 
of  the  primary  school  scientific  information  is  frequ(intly  comnmnicated  not  so  much  directly  as  through 
what  are  known  as  object  lessons  (lei^-ons  de  choses).  In  German  Switzerland  the  scientific  is  known  a.s 
tho  "real'^  part  of  the  instructicm.  The  character  of  the  lessons,  assuming,  of  course,  that  reasonable 
care  is  taken  by  the  teacher,  is  necessarily  dependent  upcm  the  education  and  real  knowledge  of  the  teacher. 
If  he  has  been  scientifically  taught,  he  can  make  any  lesson  truly  instructive.  In  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  systematic  character  of  the  object  lessons,  reference  may  be  made  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  Swiss 
programme  (see  chapter  V,  sees.  5-10).  Illustrative  diagrams  are  generally,  if  not  invariably,  used.  For 
example,  in  Ticino,  one  of  the  Italian  cantons,  a  collection  such  as  the  following  is  used  : — 

(1)  Diagrams  showing  the  silk  industry,  wool  industry,  manufactured  fabrics  generally,  cereals. 

(2)  Thirteen  diagrams  for  the  teaching  of  zoology,  botany,  apiculture,  cosmography. 

(3)  Cabinets  containing  the  products  of  the  glass  industry,  carbon  industry,  salt,  sulphur,  and  resin. 

(4)  Series  of  diagrams  for  general  information. 

The  phoenomena  of  the  earth  or  air,  the  three  kingdoms,  i.e.,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  constitute 
the  domain  of  the  first  lessons.  In  selecting  the  subject  matter,  that  is  taken  by  preference,  which  may 
1x3  directly  observed  by  the  children.  The  value  of  the  lessfms  is  held  to  depend  ratfier  upon  the  metlwd 
by  which  the  knowledge  is  communicated  than  upon  the  elements  of  knowledge  thems(ilves — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  held  to  depend  upon  the  action  exercised  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  upon  their  faculty  of 
observation,  upon  their  attention ;  it  is  by  multiplying  and  varying  the  interest  concerning  things 
accessible  to  the  intelligence  of  the  childnjn,  by  habituating  them  to  habits  of  reflection,  and  to  exact 
and  regulated  observation,  that  the  teaching  becomes  truly  educative.  "  La,"  said  M.  (tuox — before 
referred  to — "  I'observation  directe  des  choses  est  substituee  a  Tetude  des  mots,  le  jugement  a  la  memoire, 
I'esprit  a  la  lettre,  la  spontaneite  a  la  passivite  intellectuelle.  Exercer  les  sens  de  I'enfant  pour  les  rendre 
plus  justes,  plus  souples ;  exercer  son  jugement  en  Ic  guidant  sans  lui  imposer  des  idees  toutes  faites,  en 
lui  faisant  peu  apprendre  et  beaucoup  trouver  ;  exercer  sa  volont^  en  lui  donnant  des  occasions  de  se 
former ;  exercer  enfin  son  sens  moral  en  lui  faisant  tirer  de  sa  propre  experienc<^  hi  notion  flu  devoir,  tel 
est  le  but  de  cet  enseignement."  (This  direct  observation  of  things  is  substituted  for  tho  study  of  ward% 
the  judgment  for  memory,  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  spontaneity  for  intellectual  passivity.  To  exercise  the 
senses  of  the  child  so  as  to  make  them  more  accurate,  more  pliant;  to  exercise  his  judgment  by  guiding 
it,  without  imposing  upon  him  ready-mad(;  ideas,  by  making  him  learn  little  but  discover  much  ;  to  exercise 
his  will  by  giving  him  occasion  for  self-dev(jloi)ment ;  and  finally,  to  exercise  his  moral  sense  by  making 
him  derive  from  his  own  experience  the  notion  of  duty ;  such  are  the  aims  of  this  instruction.) 

The  ideas  above  expressed  are  common  to  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America.  They  may  bo  said 
to  be  the  keynote  of  modern  education,  not  only  in  science,  but  throughout  its  entire  province. 

The  way  in  which  scientific  knowh^dge  enters  into  the  teaching  is  naturally  identical  throughout 
Europe ;  there  is,  however,  some  ditferen(;e  in  the  various  programmes.  For  example,  where  hygiene  is 
part  of  the  curriculum,  as  in  the  Belgian  schools,  there  has  necessarily  to  be  a  basis  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  knowledge.  Again,  in  certain  of  the  Belgian  scho<:)ls  the  elementary  conceptions  of 
Natural  Science  are  taught,  and  in  others  the  Science  teaching  is  orientated  toward  agriculture.  The 
details  of  some  of  the  programmes  will  give  a  real  idea  of  the  character  of  the  teaching,  |)rovided  always 
that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  teacher  has  been  properly  qualified  to  undertake  Science  teaching. 

6.  Elementary  Scietice-teaching  in  Austria. — The  teaching  in  the  Folk  School  is  analogous  to  that 
in  the  German  Folk  School.  For  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  chapter  VI,  sees.  4,  18,  19.  It  will 
be  observed  that  natural  history,  zoology,  geology,  hygiene,  and  general  physics  are  taught.  In  the 
Unterrealschule,  natural  history,  and  physics  are  taught.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  declared  in  the 
official  programme  to  be,  to  confer,  by  lessons  founded  upon  direct  perception,  a  discriminative  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.     In  the  subject  of  physics  the  aim  is  to 

make 
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make  known  by  experiment  the  moi'e  easily  understood  natural  pha?noraena  and  their  laws,  having  regard, 
however,  to  their  practical  applications.  Chemistry  is  taught  only  in  the  Realschule  itself,  but  is  taught 
to  children  under  14  years  of  age.  For  reasons  indicated  in  Chapter  VI,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the 
teaching  of  Science  in  the  earlier  classes  of  the  llealschulen  :  this  will  give  a  fair  ground  of  comparison  of 
the  true  state  of  education  in  Austria,  as  compared  with  that  of  this  State.  The  following  is  translated 
from  the  official  programmes  : — 

Science  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  Atistrian  Realschuh, 

Natural  Ilistory, — The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  a  systematic  review  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  the  most  impoi-tant  facts  of  their  anatomy^  phys^ioloyi/j 
and  morphology  ;  and  in  geology  to  make  known  the  main  facts,  and  the  forms  and  properties  of  the  most 
important  materials  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

The  programmes  for  the  several  classes  are  as  hereunder  :  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  first  class 
is  for  boys  10-11  years  of  age. 

Cla^s  I.  (Tliree  hours  per  week).     Intuitive  instruction  in  Zoology.     1st  Semester.      Vertebrorta,  chief 
mammals,  and  birds.     2nd  Semester     Ijivertebraia,  articulata,  viz.,  insecta,  some  of  the  most 
important  and  best  known  forms  from  the  divisions  of  the  mollusca,  and  radiata. 
Class  11.  (Three  hours  per  week).     Intuitive  instruction.     1st  Semester.     Mineralogy,  observation 
and  description  of  a  definite  number  of  minerals,  without  special  regard  to  systematic  mineralogy  ; 
with  occasional  reference  to  the  commonest  rocks.     2nd  Semester.     Botany,     Observation  and 
description  of  a  number  of  cotyledonous  plants  of  various  orders. 
Physics. — The  aim  in  this  subject  is  to  confer  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  natural  phaenomena 
and  their  laws,  by  means  of  experimental  and  other  obsei'vations  with  applications  of  calculations  in  so  far 
as  the  elementary  mathematical  knowledge  will  allow.     The  classes  and  synopses  are  as  follows  : — 

Class  III.  (Four  hours  per  week).     General  and  particular  properties  of  bodies.     Heat,  magnetism, 

electricity,  galvanism,  acoustics. 
Class  IV.  (Two  hours  per  week).     Mechanics,  optics,  radiant  heat. 
Chemistry. — The  aim  is  to  give,  by  experimental  methods,  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  matter  in 

chemical  action,  the  conditions  and  laws  of  these  changes,  a  clear  knowledge  of  cliemical  elements, 

and  of  their  combination,  specially  regarding  their  occurrence  and  significance  in  the  relation  to 

the  economy  of  Nature,  as  well  as  their  industnal  value. 
Class   V.    (Three   hours   per   week).     Preparatory   division.     Introduction   to   the   most   important 

physico-chemical  pha?nomena  and  processes.     Principal  characteristics  of  the  elements,  and  of  the 

various  compounds  formed  from  them. 

The  above  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  grade  of  Science  teaching  in  the  Austrian  schools  for 
pupils  between  10  and  14  years  of  age. 

7.  Science  i?i  Belgian  Primary  Schools. — The  following  is  the  programme  of  elementary  notions  of 
natural  science  as  taught  in  the  primary  communal  schools  of  Belgium.* 

Latver  Division. — Simple  conversations  upon  the  following  subjects: — 

(1.)  Principal  external  parts  of  the  human  body. 

(2.)  Principal  animals  known  to  the  children. 

(3.)  Essential  organs  of  plants.     Principal  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the  garden.     Some 

poisonous  plants  widely  distributed. 
(4.)  Some  mineral  substances  well  known  locally  ;  common  metals. 

Middle  Division. 

(1)  Man.      Very  brief  description  of    the  skeleton,   and   preliminary  notions   concerning    the 

principal  vital  functions.     Organs  of  the  senses. 

(2)  Animals.     The  characterisation,  by  one  or  two  essential  traits,  of  each  of  the  great  divisions, 

fi'om  observation  of  well-selected  types. 

(3)  Plants.     The  study,  by  means  of  well-s(dected  types,  of : — (i.)  Principal  organs  of  the  plant. 

(ii.)  About  twelve  of  the  most  important  families,  special  regani  being  paid  to  the  most 
useful  and  most  injurious  plants  locally,  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  herbarium. 

(4)  Minerals.     Practical  ideas  concerning  the  most  important  minerals  of  the  country,  and  the 

common  metals. 

(5)  The  local  industries  and  their  products. 

Higher  D  i  v iition. 

(1)  Mau.     Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.     More  devc»loped  ideas  upon  the  principal 

vital  functions. 

(2)  Aninmls.     Recapitulation  of  preceding  course.      Short  and  characteristic  study  of  several 

animals  selected  as  types  of  the  principal  orders  of  the  manmiifera  and  birds.  Animals 
that  arc  specially  useful  or  s])ecially  injurious. 

(3)  Plants.      Recajdtulatitm  of    principal   plants  studied    in    the  Middle  Division.       Stu'ly  of 

several  new  plants  selected  as  types  of  families.  Useful  and  noxious  plants.  Botanical 
excursions  (herborisations). 

(4)  Preliminnry  Concejption  of  Physics.      General  properties  of  matter  :   divisibility,   porosity, 

compressibility,  elasticity,  gravity,  weight,  centre  of  gravity,  lever,  pulley,  wheel  and  axle. 
Preliminary  ideas  on  th:^  ctiuilibrium  of  fluids.  Conmiunicating  vessels.  Level  of  water, 
jet  of  water.  Atmospheric  pressure,  barometer.  Air-pump.  Soun«l  and  echo.  Preliminary 
ideas  upon  heat :  dilatation,  thermometer,  evaporation.  Principal  meteorological  pha-nomena. 
Fogs,  rain,  snow,  hail,  frost,  etc.,  etc.  Preliminary  ideas  upon  light,  solar  spectrum.  Rainl)Ow. 
Colours.  Magnets.  Magnetic  needle.  Compass.  Conception  of  static  electricity  necessary  for 
the  explanation  of  the  pluenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder.     Lightning  conauctors. 

(5)  Notions  of  local  industry.  The 

1  Bnixellcs,  1897 ;  pp.  64-55. 
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The  above  course  is  not  taken  everywhere.  In  country  places  a  course  in  agriculture  may 
replace  this. 

In  the  Lmoer  division  the  children  are  taught  by  means  of  the  school  garden  to  recognise  the 
principal  plants,  some  cultivated  flowers,  the  fruit  trees,  noxious  plants,  and  undertake  very  easy  work. 

Lessons  are  given  on  gardening  tools,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  animals.  The  importance  of 
protecting  insectivorous  animals  is  dwelt  upon. 

In  the  Middle  division  there  are  lessons  preparatory  to  arboriculture,  and  then  preliminary  ideas 
regarding  arboriculture.  These  deal  with  germination,  which  is  observed,  with  the  principal  organs  of 
plants,  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  and  the  functions  of  these,  with  the  functions  of  the  parts  of 
fruit-trees,  the  production  of  wood  and  fruit. 

In  this  course,  the  children  cultivate  cuttings  in  pots,  eitlier  at  the  school  or  at  home.  The 
treatment  of  trees,  of  grafting,  etc.,  preparation  of  plot,  use  of  fertilisers,  seeds,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all 
dealt  with. 

Insects  noxious  to  fruit-trees,  and  the  means  of  their  destruction,  are  pointed  out.  Preliminary 
notions  of  kitchen  gardening  are  also  referred  to. 

Lessons  on  animals  are  also  given.  Starting  with  preparatory  lessons,  shewing  the  peculiarities 
and  essential  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  domestic  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  and  fish,  and  with  the  simplest 
notions  of  digestion,  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  respiration  of  mammals,  the  course  goes  on  to  treat 
specially  of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cow,  sheep,  horse,  pig,  fowls,  etc.,  and  of  their  care,  etc. 

To  shew  and  characterise  the  principal  insectivorous  bii-ds  of  the  country,  the  saurians,  bactrachians, 
etc.,  is  also  required. 

In  the  Iliyhtr  division  the  programme  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Elementary  notions  of  elementary  2>hysics  necessary  for  understanding  tlie  lessons  in  agriculture, 

1)  Properties  of  matter.     Divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility,  elasticity. 
1 2)  Communicating  vessels.     Water  level. 

(3)  Air  and  atmasphere  :  composition  and  principal  properties.  Atmospheric  pressure.  The 
Barometer.     The  air  pump.     Wind. 

(4)  Water  :  its  composition  and  role  in  vegetation. 

(5)  Observation  and  explanation  of  several  phjenomena  due  to  capillarity. 

(6)  Heat :  its  influence  on  plants  and  on  the  health  of  animals.     Dilatation.     Thermometer. 

(7)  Meteorological  phtenomena :  specially  as  regards  their  relation  to  agriculture.     Fogs,  rain, 

hails,  snow,  frost,  etc.,  etc. 

(8)  Light :  its  effects  on  vegetation. 

II.  Notions  of  agriculture  :  deal  with  soil,  treatment,  drainage,  manuring,  seeds,  and  sowing,  etc. 

III.  Specicd  notions  upon  some  domestic  animals  :  refer  to  the  draught  horse,  milch  cow,  their  feeding 

and  hygiene. 

IV.  Arboriculture  and  luyrticvlture  :  deal  with  agricultural  operations  generally. 

The  preceding  course  is  strongly  orientated  practically;  in  educative  value  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
preceding  course,  but  is  of  practical  value.  Of  course,  in  the  actual  teaching  much  depends  upon  the  teacher, 
upon  his  education  and  thoroughness. 

8.  Science  in  Primary  Scliools  of  France. — The  science  teaching  in  Franco  is  either  general,  or  is 
orientated  toward  agriculture  in  rural  districts  or  toward  industry  in  industrial  villages.  It  has  been  well 
developed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past,  as  the  following  programme  will  shew.  The  subjects  of 
physics  and  natural  history  may  be  taken  as  illustrative. 

Middle  dixnsion  : 

June. — ITiree  states  of  matter.  Air  and  its  composition.  Properties  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon-dioxide.  (The  properties  are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  demonstrated  by  experiments.) 
Atmospheric  pressure.     Barometer.     Potable  and  undrinkable  water.     Sea  water. 

July. — Combustion. — Heat,  effect  on  matter.  Tliermometer  :  its  construction  and  use.  Evapora- 
tion of  water  :  its  three  states.  Rain,  frast,  snow,  wind,  ice.  Expansive  force  of  water  in 
the  state  of  vapour  or  of  ice,  produced  in  hermetically  sealed  glass.  Application  of  that 
force.     Steam  engine. 

Higher  division  : 

October. — Natural  history.  Human  skeleton.  Digestion  and  absorption.  Circulation  and 
respiration.     Assimilation,  secretion,  transpiration. 

November. — Nerves.     Senses,  hygienic  counsels. 

December. — Classification. — Vertebrates,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish.  Invertebrates,  molluscs, 
annelida,  zoophytes,  etc.     Principal  characters.     Geograi)hical  distribution  of  animals. 

January. — Minerals. — Their  utility.  Mines.  Fire-damp.  Quartz,  sand.  Sandstone,  tripoli, 
precious  stones,  emery,  limestone,  marble,  lithographic  stone,  plaster,  alabaster,  etc.,  diamond, 
lignite,  graphite,  coal,  turf,  sulphur,  etc.    Properties  and  use. 

February. — Kaolin,  clay,  chalk,  salt,  saltpetre.  Cast-iron,  iron,  steel,  lead,  antimony,  tin,  tinned 
iron,  zinc,  galvanised  iron,  copper,  brass,  arsenic,  gold,  platinum,  aluminium.  Properties  and 
use  of  these  materials. 

March. — Physics. — Universal  attraction.  Fall  of  body.  Lever  of  the  first  kind.  Balance,  etc. 
Fqnilibrium. — E(iuilibrium  of  litjuids.  Horizontal  surface.  Application  of  the  principle  of 
equilibrium  of  li(iuids.  Jet  of  water.  Artesian  wells.  Weight  of  air.  Atmospliertc 
pressure. — (Exhibit  the  barometric  tube  or  a  gauge,  or  even  an  ordinary  glass  filled  with 
water,  covered  with  a  leaf  of  paner,  then  inverted).  Measurement  of  atmospheric  pressure 
by  means  of  barometer.  Applications  of  the  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Pumps, 
syphons,  pipettes,  etc. 

15—2  L  April 
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April. — Heat. — Its  efiect  upon  matter.  Experiment  with  B'Gravesande's  ring.  Construction  and 
use  of  thermometer.  Ebullition.  Steam-engine.  Evaporation.  Rain,  dew,  snow,  ice, 
bursting  of  stones,  etc.,  by  frost  (pierre  gelive).  Good  and  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Emissive 
and  absorbent  power.  Light. — Propagation,  velocity,  reflexion,  plane  mirror.  Refraction  of 
light.     Dispersion.     Rainbows.     White  light.     Newton's  rings.     Colours  of  bodies. 

May, — Static  Electricity. — Glass  and  resin  rods  electrified.  Good  and  bad  conductors  of  electricity. 
Electrification  by  influence.  Electricity  of  clouds.  Kite  experiment.  Lightning.  Lightning 
conductors.  Magnetism. — Natural  and  artificial  magnets.  Property  of  magnetic  needle — 
compass.  Magnetisation.  Uses  of  magnets.  Dynamic  Electricity, — Electric  current.  Cell. 
Decomposition  of  water.     Magnetic  eff'ects  of  electric  current.     Telegraph. 

June. — Chemistry. — Notion  of  simple  bodies,  i.e.,  elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  copper,  phosphorus,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  platinum.  As  far  as 
possible  exhibit  eiich  element  to  the  pupils. 

July. — Conception  of  compound  bodies.  Water,  salt,  chalk,  copperas,  verdigris,  rust ;  indicate  the 
elements  from  which  these  bodies  are  made  up.  Properties  and  uses  of  principal  elementH 
and  compounds. 

August. — General  recapitulation. 

This  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  done,  provided  it  be  remembered  that  the 
work  is  as  far  as  possible  exptrimentnl.  **  C'e«t  par  des  experiences  simples  et  peu  codteuses,"  say  the 
oflicial  instructions  of  1897,  "qu*on  ^tablira  les  notions  de  sciences  physi(|ues  que  pent  comporter  le  pro- 
gramme des  ecoles  primaires."  (It  is  by  simple  and  inexpensive  experiments  that  the  conceptions  of 
physical  science  that  may  be  included  in  the  programme  of  the  pnmary  schools  are  established.)  In  the 
**  dcole  normale  d' Arras,"  each  student  teacher  on  leaving  takes  away  a  box  for  chemical  experiments,  made 
by  him  during  his  course  in  manual  training.     (Tliis  is  indicated  in  Chap.  LI.,  sec.  4.) 

The  simple  apparatus  permits  of  the  preimration  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  etc. ; 
distillation  of  wine  and  other  liquids  illustrating  fractional  distillation  in  chemistry.  Experiments  in 
physics  are  easily  made ;  electroscopes,  tests  of  thermal  conductivity,  electro-magnets  by  wrapping  insulated 
copper  wire  about  a  nail,  and  so  on.  The  poorest  country  school  with  an  educated  teacher  may  easily  have 
its  scientific  equipment  of  a  simple  character  for  the  t-eaching  of  science. 

A  point  worthy  of  noting  is  that  in  the  French  view  a  properly  educated  and  trained  teacher  is 
competent  to  orientate  the  science  teaching  so  that  it  will  bear  practically  upon  local  activity,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  etc.,  without  losing  its  educcUive  valu£  from  a  wider  standpoint, 

9.  Science  in  German  Schools. — Seeing  that  in  Chapter  VI  the  programme  in  natural  history  and 
physics  has  been  pretty  fully  outlined  for  a  Saxony  folkschool  (see  sections  4,  18,  and  19),  it  will  bo  suflicient 
to  indicate  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  German  Realschule. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  time  devoted  in  Dresden  to  natural  history  and  physics  in  the  folk- 
achools  is  : — 


Subject. 


Classes. 


IV. 


III. 


II. 


Natural  History. 
Physics,  etc 


2,  1  (girU) 


1 
2 


1 
2 


In  the  Realschule,  the  aim  in  natural  history  is  to  confer — 

(a)  Ability  to  observe  and  describe  individual  plants,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  families 

of  plants,  and  of  the  phaenomena  of  plant-life. 
(6)  Ability  to  observe  and  describe  representatives  of  individual  classes  in  the  animal  world  ;   a 

knowledge  of  the  most  important  orders  of  vertebrata  and  insecta. 

(c)  Recognition  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  most  important  elements  of  hygiene. 

(d)  A  knowledge  of  the  simplest  crystalline  forms,  as  well  as  of  individual  minerals  of  importance. 

» 
In  Physics  the  aim  is  to  give — 

(e)  By  experiment  a  knowledge  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  of  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  as  well 

as  the  simplest  laws  of  optics  and  acoustics. 
{/)  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  chemical  elements  and  their  principal  combinations. 

The  work  is  practically  that  of  the  fifth  to  the  Untersecunda  (lower  second)  of  the  Oberrealschule.* 

The  "  Lehrplan  "  is  as  hereunder  :  entrance  taking  place  in  the  9th  year  : — 


Class. 

Subject. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II 

I 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

12-13. 

18-14. 

14-15 

Natural  History 

JlUYo1IX9»««                     •••                      •••                      •••                      ••«                      ••* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
3 

5 

>  Die  hiiheren  Schulen  in  Preussen  and  ihre  Lebrer.     Halle,  1902,  p.  88. 
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This  programme  is  worked  out  in  detail  about  as  follows  : — 

Class  VI  (two  hours  per  week) : — 

Botany. — Description  of  phanerogams  (actual  specimens  present).  Explanation  of  form  and 
pai'ts  of  roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  etisily  recognised.     Flowers  and  fruits. 

Zoology, — Description  of  the  most  important  mammals  and  birds,  as  regards  their  form,  colour, 
size,  with  actual  examples.     Their  mode  of  life,  utility  or  injuriousnesa 

Class  V  (two  hours  per  week) : — 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  external  organs  of  phanerogams,  description  and  comparison  of  some 

actual  examples. 
Zoology. — Fundamental  characteristics  of  the  human  skeleton.     Exercises  in  simple  schematic 

drawing  of  observations,  so  also  in  the  following  classes. 

Class  IV  (two  hours  per  week) : — 

Botany. — Comparative  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  families  of  phanerogams,  with  actual 
examples.     Review  of  a  natural  botanical  system.     Vital  phaenomena  of  plants. 

Zoology. — Ix)wer  animals,  viz.,  those  that  are  useful  and  noxious,  as  well  as  their  special  enemies, 
with  special  regard  to  insects. 

Class  III  (two  hours  per  week) : — 

Botany^  etc. — Description  of  some  more  difficult  plants,  from  the  standpoint  of  morphology j 
systematic  botany,  and  biology.  Reference  to  the  most  important  exotic  plants.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  including  cryptogams.  The  diseases  of  plants.  Review 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fundamental  ideas  of  geography  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
animals. 

Classes  II  and  I  (five  hours  per  week  each) : — 

The  human  being  and  his  organs,  specially  referring  to  hygiena  Preparation  for  Physics. 
Phaenomena  of  mechanics.  Most  important  elements  of  the  theory  of  heat  magnetism. 
Electricity,  the  most  important  chemical  phienomena  ;  most  important  minerals,  and  simplest 
crystals,  acoustics,  optics.^ 

This  programme  indicates  the  tlioroughly  systematic  character  of  tlie  German  teaching.  Tfie 
teaching  is  realistic,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  experimental. 

10.  Other  Countries  of  Europe. — It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  teaching  for  every  country  of 
Earope;  science  teaching  is  good  in  them  all,  in  Bohemia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Holland,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Russia,  Sweden,  etc.  Switzerland  will  bo  specially  referred  to  hereinafter  (next  section).  The 
characteristic  everywhere  is  realistic  teaching ;  that  is  to  say,  the  objects  themselves  are  before  the 
children,  and  the  experimental  methcxl  is  observed  wherever  possible. 

In  the  Russian  Real-school  entrance  is  at  the  age  of  10.  Physics  is  taken  at  13-14,  two  hours  per 
week,  and  Natural  Science  at  12-13,  two  hours  a  week  being  also  given  to  that  subject,  both  in  that  and 
the  following  year.  In  the  city  schools  of  three  classes  (elementary  teaching)  three  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  natural  history  and  science  in  the  second  class,  and  four  himiM  per  week  in  the  third,  but 
this  teaching  has,  till  lately,  been  like  the  science  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  of  this  State ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  definitely  organised. 

In  Holland  the  movement  towards  realism  is  expressed  in  their  recognition  of  the  value  of  what  is 
often  called  ''  Nature-Study,"  and  in  its  early  introduction. 

11.  Science  teaching  in  Switzerland. — The  provision  made  for  Science  teaching  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  is  remarkably  ample,  and  clearly  recognises  the  educative  and 
practical  value  of  Science. 

In  the  Cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaud,  a  good  deal  of  elementary  science  is  really  given  in  the  object 
lessons  (lemons  de  choses)  and  some  geology  is  given  in  the  geographical  teaching.  See  Chapter  V,  sections 
5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10.     For  example :  the  object  lessons  areas  hereunder  in  (Jeneva  in  the  primary  schools  : — 

Class  I  (7-8  years). 

Discourses  on  child's  surroundings.  Human  body  and  its  clothing.  Houses  and  their  furniture. 
Air,  water,  etc.     Animals.     Elementary  ideas  of  hygiene. 

Class  II  (8-9  years). 

The  human  body ;  its  bones  and  muscles :  the  senses.  Hygiene.  Animals,  plants,  stones,  metals 
known  to  the  children.  Conversion  of  raw  material  into  manufactured  articles.  Foods, 
fabrics,  timber,  stones,  metals. 

Class  in  (9-10  years). 

Man. — His  body,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  senaeK)rgans,  vital  organs,  brain,  heart,  limgs,  stomach, 

spinal  cord,  liver,  intestines. 
AnimcUa. — General  types  of  mammals  and  birds.     Notions  about  air,  water,  temperature,  heating, 

lighting,  hygiene. 

Class 


^  Handbuch  der  ErziehuDgs-tmd  Unterrichtslehre  fiir  hohere  Schulen.  Heransg.  Dr.  A.  Banmcliter.       Milnchen» 
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CliWsIV  (10-11  years). 

Man, — Digestion,  locomotion.     Hygiene. 
Animals, — Types  of  mammals  and  birds. 
Plants, — Selected  types.     Pnncipal  organs. 
Physics, — The  three  states  of  matter. 

Class  V  (11-12  years). 

Elementary  ideas  of  natural  history.     Hygiene.     Industries.     Domestic  economy. 

Class  VI  (12-13  years). 

Man, — Digestion,   circulation,  respiration,   nervous  system,  sense-organs.     Hygiene.     Effect  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  etc. 

Animals, — Useful  and  noxious  animals. 

Plants, — Essential  parts ;  principal  groups ;  edible  plants. 

Physics, — Pumps,  fountains,  jets,  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hydraulic  machines,  steam-engines, 
electric  machines,  cells,  lightning  conductors,  telegraph,  telephone 

Industries, — Mechanisms,    horology.       Gold   and   silver   smithing ;    jewellery.       Printing    and 
photographing. 

The  object  lessons  and  elements  of  natural  science  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Canton  of 
Vaud  may  be  found  in  Chapter  V,  section  8. 

In  order  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  teaching  in  the  primary  school  stage,  reference  should  be 
made  to  section  10  of  the  same  chapter. 

12.  Scie^ice/or  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Sivitzerland, — The  programme  at  the  Seminarium  at 
Kiisnacht,  Switzerland,  for  primary  teachers  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  preparation  of 
Swiss  teachers  for  the  teaching  of  Science,  and  is  given  hereunder.  The  subject  is  known  as  Naturkunde, 
and  includes  botany,  zoology,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geology,  physics,  anthropology  and  hygiene. 

The  aim  of  this  education  is  to  reach  clear  perceptions  of  the  forms  and  occurrences  of  Nature 
through  independent  observations  and  thoughtful  criticism  ;  to  afford  exercise  in  logical  induction,  so  as  to 
reach  conclusions  from  experience,  and  thus  an  undenstanding  of  natural  laws  ;  and  to  qualify  the  student 
to  teach  the  most  important  facts  of  the  life  of  Nature  and  of  the  civilised  life  of  man. 

In  the  first  and  second  classes,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry  and  mineralogy  are  treated  ;  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  geology,  physics,  anthropology  and  hygiene.  The  detailed  programme  work  is  briefly  set 
out  in  Chapter  XL,  sections  27-32  inclusive.     It  is  here  repeated  and  outlined  a  little  more  fully. 

Class  I  (four  hours  per  week)  : — 

{A)  Botany  (two  hours). — (a)  Introduction  to  the  natural  system  by  means  of  monographs  on 
individual  representatives  on  the  cryptogams  and  specially  important  indigenous  phane- 
rogams. Special  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  useful  and  injurious  plants,  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  most  important  exotic  cultivated  plants  and  their  propagation. 
Outlines  of  the  morphology,  anatomy,  biology,  and  physiology  of  plants. 

(6)  Botanical  practice  (two  hours  in  summer). — Exercises  in  detemiining  phanerogams,  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  morphology  and  systematic  botany.  Formation 
of  an  herbarium  of  about  thirty  typical  examples.  Practice  in  elementary  microscopic 
investigation.  Preparation  and  sketching  of  simple  specimens.  Exercises  in  observation, 
with  an  introduction  to  biology.     Simple  experiments  in  plant  physiology. 

{c)  Botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  and  further  afield. 

{B)  Zoology  (tw^o  hours  in  winter). — Introduction  to  the  science  of  anatomy  and  the  develop- 
mental history  of  the  different  classes  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by  means  of  monographs 
on  single  representatives.  The  biology  of  known  indigenous  animals.  The  stem  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  in  ascending  series,  as  far  as,  and  including,  the  articulata.  The  most 
important  orders  of  the  insecta. 

Class  TI  (five  hours  per  week) : — 

{A)  Zi.ology  (two  hours  in  winter). — (a)  Monographic  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  classes 
of  mollusca  and  vertebrata.     Characteristics  of  the  most  important  oi*dei"s,  with  special 
regard  to  their  utility  and  their  injuriousness. 
{h)  Individual  Zoological  excursions,  in  sections,  in  the  neighbourhood,  pi*cferably  for  the 
observation  of  animals  associated  n  natural  groups. 

(/?)  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  (two  hours  in  summer). — (a)  The  most  impoi-tant  hea%'y  metals 
ores,  oxidation.  Air ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Water ;  hydrogen,  knall-gas.  The  most 
important  light  metals.  Carbon  and  carbon  dioxide.  Sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  Phosphonis,  arsenic  and  antimony ;  silicic 
acid.  The  haloids  and  their  acids  (HCl,  HF).  Reduction  through  heat  (HgO),  through 
H,  K  and  C.  Reduction  of  metallic  ores.  Electrolyf^is.  Atomic  theory,  simple  and 
multiple  proportion,  valency,  stoichiometry.  The  most  iraport^mt  acid  and  basic  hydrates. 
Salts ;  structure,  general  properties,  decomposition  of  salts  through  heat,  through  bases, 
acids,  salts,  electricity  (galvano-plastic  arts),  and  light  (photography).  Tlieory  of  crystall- 
ography. The  most  important  salts  (natural  and  artificial  salts).  Haloid  salts.  Carbonates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  silicates  (augite  and  hornblende,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  granite, 
mica,  talc,  clay  ;  glass,  porcelain  and  cement  making).  Characteristic  pai*tial  reductions. 
HNO3,  gunpowder,  H2SO4,  bleaching  powder,  ozone.  Hydrides,  especially  NHs. 
(b)  Laboratory  Practice  and  Chemistry  (two  hours  every  fourteen  days). — Arrangement  of 
school  apparatus,  etc.,  etc. 

Class 
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Class  III  (five  hours  in  suninier,  four  hours  in  winter) : — 

(A)  Geology  (two  hours  in  summer ;  in  third  quarter,  one  hour). — (rt)  Petrography.  The  most 
important  volcanic  rocks ;  stratified  rocks ;  gneiss  and  crj'stalline  schist ;  conglomerates, 
organic  rocks. 

{h)  Changes  in  the  Earth's  Surface. — Erosion  and  sedimentation.  Cliemical  and  mechanical 
action  of  water.  Action  of  ice.  Actions  within  the  earth.  Volcanos.  Hot  springs. 
Upheavals  and  subsidences.     Sand-hills,  hills  produced  by  folding,  earthquakes. 

(c)  Historical  Geology. — Short  characteristic  sketch  of  the  five  periods.     Significance  of  changes 

in  the  organic  world. 

(d)  Geological  Excursioris. 

{H)  Organic  Ch/imistry  (in  foui-th  quarter,  one  hour). — The  most  important  organic  combina- 
tions. Illuminating  gas.  Alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  Carbohydrates.  Sugar.  Starch. 
Celluloids,  fats  and  soaps.      Alkaloids,  {ethereal  oils,  albumens. 

(C)  Vhysxcs  (three  hours  per  week). — {a)  Mechanics.  Laws  of  rectilinear  and  central  movement, 
and  in  connection  therewith  the  ideas  of  force  and  mass.  The  laws  of  statics.  Friction. 
The  general  properties  of  matter.  Pressure  in  fluids.  Specific  gravity.  Molecular  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion.    Atmospheric  pressure  in  various  pho^nomena,  and  its  applications. 

(6)  Theory  of  Heat. — The  expansion  of  matter  and  its  applications.  Specific  heat.  Main 
outlines  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  The  mode  of  the  flow  of  heat.  Theory  of  steam 
and  of  the  steam-engine. 

Class  IV  {fiVQ  hours)  : — 

{A)  Anthropology  and  Scliool-hygiene. — The  skeleton.  The  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular 
systems.  The  breathing  organs  and  breathing.  The  digesti^^  system  and  theory  of 
nutrition  ;  the  excretory  organs ;  the  sense  organs. 

(b)  School-hygieiie.^ — The  school-house,  school-room  and  furniture.   Ventilation,  heating,  lighting 

and  cleaning,  iiaths,  corridors,  and  other  spaces.  The  hygiene  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
and  of  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction.  Corporal  punishment.  Health  disturbances  in 
youth.  Anomalies  in  development.  Fatigue  and  over-work.  Nervous  injuries.  Mental 
diseases.  Disorders  of  sight,  hearing,  and  .speech,  and  their  examinations.  Causes, 
symptoms,  and  prevention  of  the  most  important  infectious  diseases.  Sudden  accidents 
and  "first-aid." 

(c)  Excursions  and  hygienic  demonstrations. 

{B)  Physics  (two  hours). — (a)  Acoustics  aud  Optics.  The  main  features  of  the  theory  of  waves. 
Sound.  Musical  tone  and  its  properties.  Tuning-fork.  Resonance.  Shadows.  The  law  of 
reflection  and  its  application  to  plane  and  spherical  mirrors.  Refraction.  Path  of  a  ray 
of  light  through  a  prism  and  lenses.  Optical  instruments.  Prismatic  colours  and 
spectrum  analysis.     Interference,  and  the  essentials  of  the  theory  of  light.    Vision. 

(h)  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — Magnetism  in  general  and  the  elements  of  earth  magnetism 
The  phtenomena  of  static  electricity  and  apparatus  for  their  demonstration.  Condensors. 
Galvanic  electricity  and  its  demonstration.  The  action  of  an  electric  current  and  its  most 
important  applications.  Induction,  and  its  significance  in  technology.  Introduction 
electric  units. 

(c)  Physical  Laboratory  Practice  (two  hours  every  fortnight). 

Bearing  in  mind  that  these  courses  are  given  by  highly  qualified  teachers  in  each  department,  and 
with  proper  apparatus  for  demonst rational  and  experimental  purposes,  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  Swiss 
teacher  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  Science  in  the  primary  school,  and  it  will  bo  readily 
understood  that  a  teacher  so  educated  will  handle  any  object  lesson  in  a  very  diflferent  manner  from  those 
whoso  knowledge  of  Science  is  less  thorough,  or  where  its  acquisition  has  been  attempted  in  a  merely 
literary  way. 

13.  Cosmography. — This  is  generally  taught  in  Europe  in  connection  with  gcograi)hy.  Some 
notion  of  the  world's  position  in  the  solar  system,  the  significance  of  the  moon  to,  and  its  influence  on  the 
earth,  the  characteristics  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  i-ound  the  sun,  the  movement  of  the 
earth's  axis  within  the  earth  itself,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  of  comets,  of  meteoric  bodies,  of  the  path  of 
the  solar  system  through  stellar  space,  of  the  distances  of  the  stars,  of  the  physical  constitution  of  cosmic 
bodies  and  their  groupings,  should  be  given  to  children,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  its  educative  value — its 
power  to  enlarge  their  conceptions  of  time  and  space,  and  to  help  them  to  intelligently  understand  the 
universe. 

14.  Apparatus  for  teaching  Science. — The  etjuipment  of  most  continental  schools  for  science 
teaching,  and,  indeed,  also  very  many  American  schools,  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  best 
primary  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  State.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
where  manual  work  is  going  on  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  make  much  of  the  apparatus  required.  What  is 
needed,  however,  is  that  every  important  school  in  the  larger  towns  should  have  a  good  equipineut^  serving 
as  a  guide  and  model  for  other  schools,  and  as  an  "  object  lesson  "  for  the  public,  teachers,  and  children. 
Also  the  teachei*s'  seminaries  or  training  colleges  should  have  a  paKlagogical  museum  as  an  adjunct,  and 
excellent  working  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry. 

In 


^  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  this  subject ;  it  will  be  seen  therefrom  how  well  advised  are  the  Euroi)ean  authorities 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  course  for  a  teacher  of  young  children. 
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In  order  to  give  some  ideii  of  the  equipment  of  a  continental  primary  school,  the  following  list  is 
attached  as  a  suggestion.  This  was  made  out  in  Vienna  during  the  Commissioners*  visit  to  that  city.  It 
is  not  recommended  as  an  ideal  list,  but  as  representing  the  kind  of  equipment  most  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  better  class  Austrian  piimary  school. 

APPARATUS,  KTC,  IN  A  PEIMARY  AUSTRIAN  SCUOOL 
Infant'sehool — 

Material :  Selection  of  ready-made  infant-school  work. 
Methodology :  (Tellncr)     Infant-school. 

EUmentaty  Ohject-teaching — 

Pictures  :  (Schweissinger)     The  seasons.     (Soder)     Division  of  time.    Dial  with  movable  hands. 
Methodology :  (Heinemann)     Handbook  for  object^teachiog. 

SUmentary  Instruction  in  Arithmetic — 

Apparatus :  Russian  reckoner  (Fritscli).    New  reckoner  (Tillich).    Improved  reckoner.    Metrical  measarei  and 

weights,  forty-six  models. 
Pictures  :  (Lindner)     Counting  in  pictures. 
Methodology  :  (Strong)     Instruction  in  arithmetic  (two  volumes). 

I^aiural  History^  Zoology — 

Anatomical  models.    Eye,  auditory  organ,  lungs  with  heart,  section  of  head,  brain,  windpipe. 
Wall-tables.     (Eschner)  Anatomical  wall-tables,  six  plates.    Human  races. 

Mn99nm — 

Mammals :  Representations  of  the  principal  orders.    Monkey,  bat,  one  of  the  carnirora,  insectivorous  animal, 

rodent,     {a)     In  stuffed  preparations,     {h)  In  skeletons. 
Birds  :  Ten  representatives  ot  tlie  principal  orders.     Parrot,  cuckoo,  woodpecker,  two  species  of  sparrows,  bird  of 

prey,  pigeon,  fowl,  morass-bird,  duck,     (a)  In  stuffed  preparations.     (6)  In  skeletons. 
Rept'lef  and   Batraehians :    Five  representatives.      Tortoise,  snake,    frog,    salamander,    lixarJ.       (fi)    In   spirit 

preparations.     \b)  In  skeletons. 
Fishes :  3  representatives — Physostome,  Acanthopterygian,  Malacopterygian,  Cartilaginous  fish  ;  (a)  in  dried  pre- 
parations, {b)  in  skeletons. 
lusecta.— AhovX  150  species. 
Invertebrates.— In  spirit:    Salpa  maxima,  Sepia  officinalis,  Helix  pomatia,  Unio  piotorum,  Flustra  carb. ,  Argo- 

nauta  argo,  Scolopendra  lui^.,  Euscorpio  germ.,   Epeira  diadema,  Maia  squin.,  Anodonta,   Oniscus  mur., 

Hirudo  medic,  Ascarius,   Taenia  spec.   Echinus  acutus,  Asteropecten  spec,  Euspongia  offic,  Corallam 

rubrum,  Pelagia  noctiluca. 
Preparations  by  Injection. — Inspirit:  Rabbit,  pigeon,  tortoise,  ringed  snake,  free,  pike  (forepart  of  body),  cra^'fish. 
Other  Preparations. — Maw  of  ruminant,  dried  preparation,  to  be  blown  up.     Skeletons  of  feet,  soliped,  bisulcous 

and  multungulato.     Evolution  of  bird's  feather.     Involutions :  In  spirit — Frog,  trout,  Osmoderma  eremita, 

bee,  termite,  crayfish.     Dried — bee,  work  and  enemies  ;  silk-worm. 
JrVall-tables. — (Leuteinann).    Zoological  atlas  and  pictures  of  animals,  88  pictures.     (Pfurtsoheller).  Zoological 

wall-tables.  Table  1  to  10  issued,  five  tables  more  to  be  edited,  each  year. 

Sotaity-^ 

Natural  objects  :    Herbarium,  200  species.     Collection  of  woods. 

Models  :  Models  of  blossoms-  Pisum  sativum,  Pinus  silvestris,  Atropa  belladonna,  Primula  off..   Ranunculus  ac. 
Models  of  uermination  :  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Secale  cereale. 
Models  of  fungi  :    1.  Edible  mushrooms.     2.  Poisonous  mushrooms. 

Wall-pictures  :  (Pokorny)  Botanic  wall-tables,  24  plates.  (Pilling-MUller)  Wall-tables.  (Goring-Schmidt)  Culture- 
plants. 

Mineralogy— 

Models  :  Wire-models  of  crystals,  shewing  the  principal  forms ;  six  kinds.  Solid  glass-models  of  crystals, 
polished,  30  kinds.     Imitations  of  precious  stones. 

Natural  objects  :  Mincralogical  collection,  100  kinds. 

Wall-pictures  :  (Schreiber)  (leologioal  wall-tables. 

Methodology  :  (Twiehauseu)  Natural  history,  five  volumes,  for  public  and  intermediate  schools.  Locw,  metho- 
dology of  natural  history,  for  secondary  eilucation. 

Physics— 

Mechanics  :  Adhesive  plates ;  Hydrostatic  apparatus  ;  expansion  of  fluids,  bottle  with  ball ;  barometer  ;  Pascars 
apparatus  for  bottom-pressure  ;  Bologna  phials,  ten  pieces ;  whirling-table,  with  five  pieces  aocemonr 
apparatus  ;  communicating  tubes  ;  force-pump  ;  fire-engmc  ;  pulleys,  etc. ;  capillary  tubes  ;  lever,  on  stand, 
with  rcctifving  screws  and  weights,  from  1  to  100  gear  ;  syphons  of  gloss,  three  sorts  ;  eolipile,  with  braas- 
|)lug ;  hyaraulic  press  ;  wedge-apparatus  ;  Frick's  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  pneumatic  pump,  with  one 
barrel  ;  .accessory  apparatus ;  electric  egg  ;  gutter-pipe ;  Magdeburg  hemispheres ;  acoustic  apparatua ; 
pendulum  apparatus  ;  mercurial-press  ;  suction  pump  ;  inclined  plane  ;  Segner's  reaction  wheel ;  buffing 
apparatus  ;  diving-bell ;  Toricellian  tube  ;  balance  for  hydrostatic  experiments. 

Undulatory  Theory  and  Acoustics :  Hearing  trumpet.  Apparatus  for  Chladnian  acoustic  figures.  Membranous 
reed-pipe  (lip-pipe).  Sonometer.  8ireu-diec.  Speaking  trumpet.  Tuning-fork,  normal  A.  Ordinary  reed- 
pil>e  (toujjuo-pipe). 

Optics :  Dioptrics,  apparatus  aftvr  MttUer.  Camera  obscura.  Concaro  and  convex  mirror.  Telescope-system  with 
diagram  of  rajs.  Lens,  double  concave  and  double  convex.  Microscope -system  with  diagram  of  rays.  School- 
microscope.  Photometer  after  Rumford.  Prism  on  stand.  Reflecting- apparatus.  Bi^ey's  sextant,  simple 
foroDS.  Sciopticon.  Electric  arc-lamp  for  direct  current.  Views,  selection  as  desired,  each  about  1000  views. 
Stereoscope  with  twenty  views.     Mirror  f6r  measuring  angles. 

Heat :  Extension  of  metals  (ball  and  ring).      Model  of  steam-engine  (section).      Amianthoid  hygrometer.      Lever- 

Syrometer.      Cryophorus.      Papin's    piston.      Papin's    digester.      Pneumatic    tinder-box.       Water-hammer, 
radiometer.     Davy-lamp.     Thermometer  R  C.     Thermometer  R  C  F.     Apparatus  for  conduction  of  heat. 
Magnetism :  Box-compass,  compass.     Inclination  and  declination  needles.     Magnetic  needle,  magnetic  iron  (natural), 

horseshoe  magnet,  bar-magnet. 
Electricity:   Condenser.     Electric  double  pendulum.     Electrophorus.     Sticks  of  glass,  vulcanised  ctoutchono  and 

resin,  with  rubbing-stand.    Winter's  electric  machine.    Kight  pieces  accessory  apparatus.    Wimhurst  machine. 

Eight  pieces  accessory  apparatus. 
Current  Electricity  :  Galvanometer.    Electromaenetic  motor.    Electro-magnet  single.     Spark-inductor  (Ruhmkorff- 

coil)   after  itroplin,  5  F.H.      Buneen's  cell,  16c.      Daniell's  cell,  16c.      Oi^net's  bottle.      Leclanch^'s  cell. 

Meidinger'e  cell.    Or^net's  plunging  battery  with  four  cells.     Mi^terial  for  filling  the  cells.     Galvanoplastie 

apparatus.      Qcissler's  tubes,  three  pieces.     Inductor.     Morse's  telegraph.     Apparatus  for  demonstration  of 

telephone.     Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy. 
Apparatus  for  experiments  after  Hertz.     Apparatus  for  Tesla's  light.     Apparatus  foi*  standing  undulations  on  wire. 

Apparatus  for  Riintgen  experiments. 
Methodology:    (Frick).     Physical  technique,  two  volumes   (for  upper  schools).      (Rosenberg).      Handbook  of 

experimenting  ^for  intermediate  schools^ 

Chemistry'^ 
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Chtmiatry — 

Scloclion  of  chemical  utensils. 
Methodology  :  Arendt,  Expopimental  Chemistry. 

Oeography — 

Wall  Maps  {Bamberg)  :    Eastern  planispheres,  physical  and  political  frontiers.     Western  planispheres.      Europe, 

Asia,  Africa,  N.  America,  S.  America,  Australia,  Germany,  Balkan,  England,  France,  Italy,  The  Pyrenees, 

Russia,  Scandinavia,  Kuninierli,  Switzerland. 
Models  and  Apparatus. — Enihossed  globe,  33  cm.     Principal  formation  of  the  earth,  embossed.     Embossed  map  of 

Central  Europe.      Embossed  map  of  Australia.      Planetarium.      Armillary  spheres.      Model  of  horizon. 

(Lctoschek).     Models  of  surface. 
Picton'iil  H'orks. — (Lehmann).     Geographical  characters  (42  plates).     (Lehmann).     Types  of  nations  (6  plates). 

Principal  formations  of  the  surface  of  earth.     (Letoschek).     Meteorological  and  physical  pictures. 
JfeModo/o^y.— (Tischendorf).      Preparations  for  ffeographio  teaching  (for  intermediate  schools).     (Gllnther  and 

Kirchhof).     Didactics.     (Gllnther  and  Kirchhof).     Methodology  of  mathematical  and   general  geography. 

(Excerpt  from  Beck's  Handbook  of  Theory  of  Education  and  Instruction). 

Drawing — 

Models  :  Wood-models  for  school-drawing,  44  models.     Wood-models  for  individual  teaching,  21  models.     Models 

of  machinery  constructed  after  Dirlam  and  Simerka's  collection  of  drawing  copies. 
Drawing-copies.— (Tellner  and  Steigl).     School  for  free-hand  drawing  for  primary  schools. 
For    imiermeiliaU  schools. — (Scheinecker).       Rectilineal    ornaments.      (Soheinocker).      Curvilinoal     ornamonta. 

(Schwortner).     Ornament-drawing.     (Steigl).     New  drawing-copies,  1  to  6.     (Chilla).  Floor-motives,  1  to  2. 

(Sodoma),     Modern  ornaments. 
For  upper  and  professional  schools. — (Grohmann).      Architectonic  object- teaching.      (Fcidegg).      Renaissance 

ornaments.     (Dirlam).     Drawing-copies  for  house-carpenters  and  cabinet-makers.     (Sehiefthalor).     Rlemeota 

of  joinery.     (Haubner).     Turnery    in  wood.      (Spindlor).      Motifs    for    lattice- work.      (Dirlam-Himerka). 

Parts  of  machinery.     (Rottioger).     Drawine-copies  of  hearths.     (Zoff).     Drawing-copies  for  metal  turning. 

Methodology  :  (Kimmich).     Drawing-school. 

Qcomeiry^ 

Drawing-copiet. — (Wiklt).     Projoction-tlrawing.     (Wildt).     Descriptive  coometry,  1/11. 

Models. — Geometrical  tiguros  of  wood.  Geometrical  figures  illustrative  ot  sltreometrival  notions.  Models  of  ■oUdi 
for  teaching  descriptive  geometry.  (Wildt).  Apparatus  formed  of  small  sticks  for  teaching  descriptive 
geometry.     (Wildt).     Models  for  projection-drawing.     Methodology  :  Refer  to  Beck  and  Ambros'  works. 

Ttohnology-^ 

Collections  :  Paper.     Glass.     Graphical  arts.     Alkali  industry.     (I!ollection  of  metals,  ceramics,  products,  goods, 

pencil  manufacture. 
Wall-tables  :  (Eschner).     Technological  wall-tables,  1  to  25.     (Hossack).     Microscopical  wall-tables,  1  to  24. 
Methodology  :  (Eschner).  Text  for  technological  wall-tables,  I-III.  (Eschner).  Nature  and  work  of  man,  2  voluinos. 

General  Methodology — 

ScboUttic  curricnlum  for  public  and  intermediate  schools.  Handbook  of  methodology  for  all  bnuicbee  of 
education.  (Ambros).  Eight  school-years.  Instruction  for  gymnasium-teaching.  Instruction  for  technical 
school- teaching.  (Beck).  Handbook  of  theory  of  education  and  instruction  for  upper  schools,  including 
didactics  and  methodology  of  all  branches  of  teaching. 

15.  Conclusions. — In  reviewing  the  great  difference  between  the  education  in  Science  of  the 
children  of  this  State  and  that  of  the  children  in  Europe,  and  remembering  that  scientitic  knowledge  is  not 
only  of  great  edticattt>e  vcdue  but  is  also  of  the  higlteitt  practical  importance^  the  following  conclusions  are 
suggested  : — 

1.  That  elementary  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,. botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  should  be  taught  in  the 

primary  schools. 

2.  That  all  teachers  should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  competent  to  give  such  teaching. 

3.  That  in  illustrating  the  science  teaching,  the  practical  needs  of  the  district  should  be  borne  in  mind, 

4.  That  all  teaching  should  be  realistic  and  not  literary,  children  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 

things  spoken  of. 

5.  That  schools  should  be  equipped  for  science  teaching. 

6.  That  children  should  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  schooPs  scientific  equipment,  and 

encouraged  in  the  direct  study  of  natural  bodies,  and  in  the  study  of  natural  phaenomena. 


CHA.PTEE  XXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XXVJI. 

Training  School  System  of  New  South  Wales. 

Preparatory  Statement. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

• 

In  dealing  with  the  Pupil-teacher  System,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  necessary  to  make  a 
preparatory  statement. 

Forty  years  ago  he  entered  the  service  of  the  State  as  a  pupil-teacher,  and  was  influenced  and 
guided  by  men  who  had  been  pupil-teachers  before  him.  In  the  capacity  of  headmaster  he,  too,  has  had 
pupil- teachers  submitted  to  his  care,  and  has  assisted  in  their  training  and  in  their  development  into 
])rimary  school  teachers.  Most  of  the  excellent  primary  school  teachers,  who  are  a  credit  to  our  Service 
to-day,  have  been  pupil-teachers,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  things  influenced  the  Commissioner  greatly 
up  to  the  time  when  he  left  Australia  on  his  investigations. 

At  the  Education  Conference  held  in  Sydney  in  1902,  the  Commissioner  naturally,  as  Training 
Master,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Pupil-teacher  System,  and  all  that  he  said  and  urged  at 
that  Conference  was  in  the  direction  of  increasiog  the  age  of  candidate  pupi  J -teachers,  raising  the  standard 
of  their  entrance  examination,  and  of  adding  substantially  to  their  emoluments.  If  the  Commissioner's 
arguments  in  the  records  of  that  Conference  are  perused,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  still  wedded  to  the 
Pupil-teacher  System  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  so  changing  the  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment as  to  result  in  a  maturer  and  more  reliable  type  being  introduced.  The  Commissioner  refers  to 
these  facts  in  his  report  in  order  to  clearly  define  his  past  and  present  attitude  on  this  question,  and  to 
reveal  as  plainly  as  possible  the  depth  of  his  conviction.  Although  he  left  Sydney  with  an  open  mind  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  Pupil-teacher  System,  he  had  already  formed  very  definite  opinions,  and  had  not 
only  formed  them,  but  given  clear  expression  to  them.  When,  therefore,  he  recants  his  previous  view  on 
this  question,  he  can  only  be  considered  as  one  who  has  earnestly  sought  for  the  truth,  and  having  found 
it,  has  adopted  it  regardless  of  any  other  consideration. 

The  Commissioner  subjoins  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Educational  Conference,  which 
show  his  opinions  as  expressed  on  that  occasion : — 


I 


Mr.  Turner  :  The  first  step  ia  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  this  State  is  taken  with  the  appointment  of  the  young 
upil-teacher,  and  the  course  of  procedure  adopted  in  this  case  is  well  known  to  the  meml>er8  of  this  Conference.  Several 
ocal  gentlemen,  writing  and  speaking  recently  on  educational  matters,  condemn  our  system  of  pupil- teachers,  and  quote 
eminent  Home  authorities  against  their  employment  in  England.  These  educationalists  in  England  never  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  pupil-teachers'  work  out  here.  Many  inspectors  in  this  Conference  passed  through  a  pupil-teacher  course — 
some  fifty  years  back,  some  forty,  some  thirty — and  they  have,  as  head-masters  and  inspectors,  seen  the  working  of  the 
system  for  many  years.  If  the  system  is  behind  the  times,  and  fails  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  as  is  alleged  by  its 
critics,  what  have  our  in.spector8  been  doing  that  they  have  not  called  attention  to  the  failure  ?  In  none  of  their  annual 
reports  can  I  find  that  the  pupil-teachers,  as  a  body,  are  inefficient,  or  the  work  they  do  is  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  frequent  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  work  this  fine  body  of  young  people  is  domg  for  the  State. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  our  system  of  pupil-teachers  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for  cood  in  our  educational  work,  and  its 
success  is  a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  names  of  William  Wilkins  and  Edwin  Johnson.  While  freely  a<lmitting  the  many  good 
points  in  the  system,  I  should  like  to  see  some  changes  which,  I  think,  would  make  for  improvement.  In  1884  the  pupil- 
teacher  became  a  Civil  Servant,  and  in  1895,  with  all  Civil  Servants,  he  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service 
Board.  The  changes  that  I  would  advocate  in  the  pupil-teacher  system  are  largely  consequent  upon  the  position  of  juniors 
in  other  branches  of  the  Public  Service  since  the  r^<iinit  of  the  Public  Service  Board.  In  all  departments  of  the  Public 
Service  excepting  Instruction — which  admits  at  14  or  15 — a  lad  must  be  16  years  of  age  before  he  is  eligible  to  be  examined 
for  admission.  I  contend  that  applicants  for  the  position  of  pupil-teacher — male  or  female — should  not  be  accepted  under 
the  age  of  16  years.  I  have  had  conversations  on  this  matter  with  many  head-masters,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  older  age  gives  the  more  matured  mind,  better  physical  condition,  and,  therefore,  makes  the  more  efficient  pupil- 
teacher.  Those  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  teaching  fifth-class  children  know  well  the  great  progress  made  by 
pupils  in  their  15th  and  I6th  year,  as  compared  with  earlier  years.  The  argument  may  be  used  that  some  boys  and  girls 
at  14  years  give  great  promise  for  teaching,  and  that  two  years  of  service  would  be  thus  lost.  But  the  argument  may  be 
met  by  showing  that  if  the  pu))il-teachcr  possesses  aptitude  for  teaching  at  14,  he  or  she,  with  more  experience  and  greater 
physical  powers,  is  not  likely  to  dispUy  less  aptitude  at  10.  The  critic,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  condemns  the 
system  because  of  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years.  Boys  and  girls  of  16  years  and  over  could  not  be  placed  in 
this  category.  The  entrance  examination  should  be  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Public  Service  Board 
for  admission  to  the  Clerical  Division  (See  page  66,  General  Regulations)  or  the  Junior  Matriculation  stamlard.  Subjectw 
of  special  Ixjnefit  to  the  pupil-teacher  in  his  career  should  bo  compulsory.  The  succeeding  examinations  should  be  of 
corresponding  relative  difficulty,  and  the  yearly  standards  now  used  would  need  revision.  The  next  point  for  consideration 
is  the  salary.  Speaking  as  one  having  a  considerable  knowleilge  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Public  Service,  I  never 
could  understanu  why  a  male  pupil-teacher  starting  his  career  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  £40  per  annum,  while  a  lad  who  is  appointed  to  either  the  Professional  or  Clerical  Division  in  any  of  the  other 
Departments  receives  £50  per  annum.  The  work  done  by  the  former  is  quite  as  onerous,  quite  as  fatiguing,  and  certainly 
requiring  as  much  intelligence  as  the  latter,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  of  £10  per  annum.  Perhaps  it  will  be  argueil  that 
the  pupd-teacher  receives  a  professional  training.  So  does  the  cadet  draughtsman,  tlie  engineering  cadet,  or  the  lad  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Then  the  male  pupil-teacher  gets  increments  of 
£6,  £11,  £11  during  the  throe  years  of  his  course  as  against  regular  annual  increments  of  £15  by  the  lads  iu  all  branches 
of  the  Service.  Again,  the  former  only  gets  his  increase  upon  a  successful  pass  at  examination;  the  latter  get  their 
increments  on  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  permanent  head  of  the  Department.  Knowing  these  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  poor  all-round  quality  of  some  of  the  boys  who  are  candidates  at  the  pupil- teachers^  entrance  examinations.  The  better 
class  of  boys — those  with  good  attainments,  good  address,  careful  home-training,  strong  physique — will  not  present  them- 
selves  for  examination.  This  is  not  my  experience  only — the  head-masters  of  other  large  schools  will  verify  the  statement. 
Just  here  at  the  very  outset  our  pupil-teacher  system  needs  strengthening.  The  Department  should  attract  to  its  teaching 
ranks  more  of  the  many  superior  boys,  who  leave  our  schools  every  year  to  enter  the  Public  Service.  In  the  next  place  I 
advocate  a  three  years*  course  of  pupil-teachership  as  against  the  present  four  years'  course.  The  latter  is  unduly  long  and 
somewhat  wearying,  and  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  pupil-teacher  started  as  I  have  previously  recommended,  on  a 

higher 
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higher  intellectual  plane.  Tho  rate  of  salary  for  males  should  be  £50  for  the  first  year,  £60  for  the  second,  £70  for  the 
third.  The  rate  of  salary  for  females  is  too  low  for  the  duties  performed,  and  should  be  more  in  accordance  with  that 
prevailing  in  other  branches  of  tho  Service  where  females  are  employed.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  too  much  is  exacted  from  our  pupil- tea<:hers  in  the  matter  of  actual  teaching,  and  that  they  have  not  sufficient  time  in 
the  daily  routine  to  watch  teaching  mcthotls  by  the  more  experienced  teachers  in  the  school,  or  to  engage  in  private  study. 
I  do  not  favour  a  concession  of  this  character,  except  to  the  female  pupil-teachers,  and  to  them  I  would  grant  an  hour  off 
every  day  for  the  reasons  advanced,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  rest  during  trying  weather.  While  resting,  their  classes 
might  bo  amalgamated  under  the  direction  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  in  such  subjects  as  scripture,  drill,  spelling, 
singing.  I  would  not  allow  the  concession  to  tlie  strong,  sturdy  lad  of  IG  and  upwards,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  ask  it.  Summing  up  my  views  on  necessary  changes  in  the  pupil-teacher  system,  I  recommend,  (a)  that 
applicants  for  position  of  pupil- teacher  should  not  be  less  than  16  years  of  age  ;  (/>)  that  the  entrance  examination  should 
be  much  higher  than  the  present,  and  somewhat  equal  to  that  for  the  Clerical  Division— special  subjects  to  be  included  ; 
(c)  that  the  salary  for  boys  be  raised  to  £50 — increasing  by  sums  of  £10 ;  girls,  £40,  £50,  £60  ;  (d)  that  tho  course  Ix)  three 
years  instead  of  four  ;  (e)  that  an  hour  off  from  actual  teaching  be  allowed  female  pupil-teachers  daily  for  rest,  private 
study,  learning  teaching  methods. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Turner  :  Tlie  pupil-teacher  havine  completed  his  course  of  three  years,  and  passed  his  final  examination,  is 
admitted  to  the  Training  College  (say)  in  January,  as  now.  1  would  admit  to  the  College  every  pupil- teacher  who 
obtained  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  at  the  final  examination,  and  if  it  were  alf  all  practicable,  his 
status  on  admission  should  be  detennined  by  his  practical  skill,  as  well  as  by  his  general  attainments.  Dealing  with  the 
male  students,  for  whom  as  yet  there  is  no  residential  College,  I  would  make  three  classes  of  scholarships,  worth  £80, 
£40,  £20.  To  75  per  cent,  and  over  of  total  marks  the  higher  scholarship  should  be  awarded,  to  60  per  cent,  and  over  tho 
middle  scholarship,  and  to  50  per  cent,  and  over  the  lower  scholarship.  My  experience  in  the  Training  College  goes  to 
prove  that  pupil-teachers  who  fail  to  gain  scholarships  or  half-scholarships  at  the  entrance  examination,  and  who  wero 
subsequently  admitted  into  training  by  paying  their  own  expenses,  have  shown  great  industry,  earnestness,  and 
perseverance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  have  taken  a  very  satisfactory  position  in  the  pass  lists.  I  put  in  a  special 
plea  for  this  class  of  pupil- teachers.  They  have  passed  low  in  the  list,  and  they  have  most  need  of  training.  The  lowest 
scholarship  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  enter  the  Training  College  in  larger  numbers  and  receive  its  benefits.  Wo 
all  stand  by  our  pupil-teacher  system  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  we  are  not  getting  a  suthcient  return  from  it,  when  we  can 
only  make  a  selection  of  twenty -five  annually.  The  present  system  contracts  hero  when  it  should  expand.  The  curriculum 
for  the  first  year  might  remain  much  as  at  present ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  science  master  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  is 
imperative,  and  lecturers  in  Agriculture  and  Geology  (with  particular  reference  to  metals  and  minerals)  should  visit  the 
College  regularly.  The  appointment  of  scientists  and  experts  is  necessary  in  onler  that  the  practical  work  of  the  students 
may  reach  a  proper  standard.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  done  this  work  in  the  past.  Their 
ability  is  unquestionable,  their  courtesy  most  marked,  but  tho  students  in  obtaining  such  knowledge  spend  too  much  time 
away  from  their  College,  and  trespass  too  frequently  on  the  leisure  time  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  Technical  College.  At 
the  end  of  the  year — Deceml>er  as  now— an  examination,  practical  and  written,  should  be  held  and  each  student  classified. 
By  this  time,  or  at  the  latest  in  March,  each  student  with  a  2 A  certificate  should  take  his  matriculation  pass.  Those 
obtaining  lower  certificates  should,  as  under  existing  arrangements,  receive  emplo^'mcnt  as  assistants  at  salaries  not  less 
than  current  rates,  lilach  pupil-teacher,  with  the  exception  of  absolute  failures,  has  now  had  under  this  system  a  training 
extending  over  four  years,  and  has  received,  reckoning  the  higher  scholarship,  from  the  (iovernment  £260.  Under  tho 
scheme  at  present  in  existence  he  does  not  complete  his  pupil-teacher's  course  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  has 
drawn  from  the  Government  in  that  time  £211  without  any  College  training.  By  the  time  he  is  a  properly  trained  teacher 
another  year  must  elapse,  and  then  if  in  receipt  of  a  full  scholarship  he  has  been  paid  £283.  To  the  students  who  gained 
the  2 A  certificate  I  would  grant  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  the  University.  They  would  have  to  attend  tho  morning 
course  at  the  University,  and  an  afternoon  course — say  from  2*30  to  4*15,  at  the  Training  College  for  a  second  year  in 
such  subjects  as  psychology,  elocution,  advanced  manual  training,  singing,  drawing.  Much  of  this  teaching  might  be 
oral,  so  as  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  student^s  prf^paration  for  his  University  work.  The  2A  certificate  could  be  made 
provisional  until  a  satisfactory  pass  in  all  or  some  of  these  extra  subjects  had  been  obtained.  With  the  expiration  of  this 
second  year  the  students  would  complete  their  full  course  of  training.  Their  second  and  third,  at  the  University,  would 
depend  upon  their  OM*n  success ;  but  tho  worthy  student  should  receive  every  encouragement  to  complete  the  course. 
Salary  should  be  on  the  present  scale.  Practical  work  in  the  afternoon  during  these  years  could  be  obtained  in  large  city 
Bchools  convenient  to  the  University.  I  consider  that  under  this  arrangement  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  from  our 
pupil-teachers*  system.  Stopping  short  of  what  I  have  outlined  is  not  giving  our  young  teachers  a  fair  opportunity  of 
qualifying  for  the  higher  work  of  the  profession.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  recommend  the  Department  to  hand 
over  the  whole  of  the  training  of  its  teachers  to  the  University.  At  the  same  time,  young  teachers  who  have  proved 
themselved  intelligent  and  capable  of  imparting  instruction  should  receive  every  encouragement  to  graduate.  Should 
changes  such  as  I  have  suggested  be  adopted  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  pupil-teachers  and  students  would 
prove  themselves  whole-souled  in  the  matter  of  aiming  at  the  higher  work.  In  submitting  this  scheme,  gentlemen,  I  am 
fuUy  aware  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  aggregate  would  be  increased,  I  plead  for  a  larger  number  of  entrants  and 
an  extended  period  of  training.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Training  College  for  male  students  is  worked  on  very 
economical  lines,  because  of  the  small  numbers  and  the  one-year  course.  But  it  is  not  reaching  or  benefiting  much  more 
than  the  half  of  those  who  deserve  to  enter  its  doora.  When  viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  increased  cost  does  not  h>ok 
so  large.  I  think  tho  time  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  residential  college  for  male  students.  In  any  case,  I  claim 
that  this  scheme  would  satisfy  that  part  of  the  Minister's  remarks  \ihcre  he  said  that  we  should  commence  early  to  train 
our  teachers  and  continue  the  period  of  training  for  a  sufficient  time  in  order  to  send  them  properly  equipped  to  their 
work.  Summarising  my  suggestions  on  the  working  of  the  Training  College,  I  would  point  out  — (n)  that  I  advocate  moro 
scholarships ;  (h)  appointment  of  science  masters  ;  (c)  the  second  year  of  training — morning  at  University,  afternoon  at 
college  ;  (d)  second  and  third  year  at  University  to  most  deserving,  afternoon  at  city  schools  ;  {e)  no  advocate  for  handing 
over  ti'aining  of  teachers  to  University  ;  (/)  cost  considered  but  decreases  in  view  of  greater  number  of  well-equipped 
students  ;  (fj)  advocate  a  residential  college. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Training  of  Primary  Teachers :  Pupil-teacher  and  Previous 

Training  Systems  Contrasted— New  South  Wales  System. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Iniroiluctory. — There  are  in  actual  development  two  fundamentally  different  schemes  of  pre- 
paring primary-school  teachers  for  their  avocation.  One  is  what  is  known  as  the  pupil- teacher  syitem^ 
characteristic  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  with  here  and  there  some  modification  ;  the  other  is 
what  may  be  called  the  previous-training  system^  practically  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ^Iso 
of  America,  and  also  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  progressive  teachers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Pupil-teacher  and  Previous-training  Systems. — In  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  its  sitnpleBt 
form,  youths  who  have  had  merelu  a  primary-school  education,  or  at  least  an  education  in  the  primary 
schools  which  follow  thin  system,  after  passing  an  entrance  examination,  in  New  South  Wales,  even  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  Junior  Public  Examination,  are  employed  in  actual  teaching,  in  junior  classes  ;  and 
in  some  subjects  even  in  senior  classes  occa.sionally.  Obviously  their  ordinary  education  is  incomplete  ; 
and  they  are  therefore  required,  in  hours  outside  those  employed  in  teaching,  to  receive  instruction  from 
the  head-masters  in  order  to  qualify  for  further  examinations.  This  instruction  is  usually  given  by  the 
head-masters  after  a  day's  teaching,  and  covers  the  ordinary  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  but  scarcely 
touches  methodology,  and  the  purely  professional  branches  of  teaching.  The  art  of  teaching,  as  such, 
and  such  subjects  as  the  j)sychology,  history,  theory,  and  methodology  of  paedagogy,  are  either  practically 
ignored  in  this  instruction,  or  are  superficially  treated.  In  order  to  pass  from  the  class  of  pupil-teachers 
to  higher  grades,  i.e.,  to  some  form  of  assistant  teachers,  examinations  are  usually  passed,  or  entrance  into 
some  form  of  training-school  or  special  college,  where  subjects  are  also  taught,  and  in  some  instances  also 
the  methodology  of  their  teaching,  etc.  The  special  form  of  training  in  New  South  "Wales,  will  be 
hereinafter  referred  to. 

In  the  previous-training  system,  the  stage  of  education  is  always  carried  farther  initially  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  advanced  into  the  secofidary  stage  of  education,  being  very  often  also  somewhat  specialised,  since 
such  pajdagogical  subjects  as  the  history,  theory,  psychology  and  methodology  of  education,  constitute 
part  of  the  curriculum,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects. 

This  stage  is  associated  also  with  professional  visitation  of  schools,  in  order  that  practical  teachinp^ 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  that  have  bren  academically  undertaken  ;  and  in  most  cases  some 
practice-teaching  is  also  done  under  supervision  and  criticism. 

Entrance  into  practical  teaching  as  an  un<ler-assistant,  or  into  higher  p.Tdagogical  training  with 
systematic  teaching-practice,  completes  the  course  of  the  previous-traininjr  system. 

In  some  schools  where  the  pupil-teacher  system  exists,  what  are  called  monitors  are  also  employed. 
These  are  school-pupils,  charged  with  assisting  the  teacluT  with  regard  to  school-material,  and  to  some 
extent  also,  in  assisting  the  teaching  of  small  groups  of  puj)ils. 

The  plane  of  cleavage  between  the  two  systems  is  practically  this  : — 

\ni\\e pupil-teacher  system,  youths,  wholly  unacquainted  with  seconuary  education,  who  have  in 
general  no  knowledge  of,  and  no  preparation  recjuirinu:  a  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  work  they 
are  undertaking,  who  have  never  studied  the  method()l()<»y  or  theory  of  teaching,  who  are  as  yet  without 
that  stimulus  which  can  come  from  somo  perception  of  the  scope  and  higher  aims  of  teaching  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  psychology  of  education,  are  allowed  to  undertake  actual  work. 2  In  general 
their  aptitude  is  not  seriously  investigated,  thout^h  some  inquiry  is  usually  made. 

In  the  previous-training  system,  it  is  held  that  the  teacher,  whatever  class  he  undertakes  to  teach, 
should  have  previously  acquired,  not  merely  the  subject-matter  which  he  proposes  to  teach,  but  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  that  his  work  should  be  done  in  the  light  of  that  stimulus  and 
clearness  of  idea  which,  it  is  supposed,  systematised  knowledge  of  the  history  and  theory  of  paedagogy  is 
alone  calculated  to  give.  He  is  also  trained  in  actual  method  in  a  perfectly  methodical  way,  but  in  somo 
few  places  the  amount  of  teaching  practice  is  small. 

Briefly,  the  advocates  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  economy, 
that  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  systcui  dcvelopes  a  real  command  of  the  teaching  art;  and  some 
even  go  as  far  as  to  commend  it  as  the  best  poaaihle  system.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  pretend  that  the 
pupil-teacher  can  be  a  proficient  in  the  first  stages  of  his  teaching  experience;  !ind  the  advocates  of  the 
system  make  light  of  the  consequences  of  this  upon  the  school  pupils,  even  urging  that  pupil- teachers  are 
sometimes  more  apt  than  trained  teachers.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  they  are  better,  since  they 
possess  greater  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  child  mind. 

Those  who  object  to  the  system  of  pupil-teachers  hold  that  ?  uch  teachers  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  regarded  as  proficient,  that  not  only  is  the  school  pupil  rfeally  victimised  through  this 
ineflBciency,  but  also  that  to  allow  anyone  to  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  without  adequate 
preparation  tends  to  degrade  his  view  of  the  importance  of  his  work  ;  the  objectors  allege  that,  judging 
by  results,  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  condemned. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  significant  that  the  countries  which  have  made  classic  contributions  to  the 
history,  philosophy,  psychology,  theory  and  general  methodology  of  education,  and  have  reviewed  the 
question  from  its  national  standpoint,  and  in  reference  to  the  elficiency  of  national  systems  of  education, 
are  countries  which  uncompromisingly  reject  the  system.  In 

^  The  student  of  teaching  may  bo  called  a  piijnf ;  ^vhat,  liriwcvcr,  is  meant  by  pupil-teacher  is  a  tea^lier,  who  at 
the  tim9  he  is  learning  his  profession,  is  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 
Everywhere  in  Europe  this  fact  excites  sui  prise. 
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In  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  Australia,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  traditions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  our  insularity.  The  method, 
as  previously  stated,  is  characteristic  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  ought  also  to  be  said  that  in  this 
territory,  where  in  former  times  it  was  very  difficult  and  often  practically  impossible  to  obtain  qualified 
persons  in  sufficient  ilumbers  as  teachers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  had  certainly 
some  excuse  as  a  temporary  method  of  meeting  a  very  real  ditficulty.  And  the  question  is,  should  it  be 
allowed  to  continue  ? 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  outline  of  various  methods  of  training 
teachers,  entering  into  some  detail  in  order  to  shew,  with  some  degree  of  exactitude,  the  grade  of  the 
teaching. 

On  reviewing  the  mere  curricula  of  different  institutions,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
outlook  of  the  teachers  and  professors  upon  the  whole  question,  in  countries  where  the  methodology  of 
education  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  tavght  1o  evert/  ieacher  in  the,  her/inning  of  his  career^  is  very 
different  from  that  of  countries  which  are  conspicuous  for  absence  of  method  and  where  teachers  have  not 
been  so  taught.  And  it  ought  also  to  bo  noted  that  although  curricula  often  indicate  somewhat  identical 
things,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tiicir  detailed  treatment  much  deperds  upon  breadth  of  view  and 
methodical  thoroughness,  and  upon  the  *'  Geist''  of  the  teaching  institution. 

3.  Imftlication  of  the  Theory  of  Te(\ching. — In  considering  the  question  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  teaching  itself  involves ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  its  theory  and  scope. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  significance  of  t!ie  great  difference  between  the  teaching  of  pupil-teachers 
and  teaching  of  previously  trained  teachers  can  be  fully  appreciated.  If  pupil-teachers  are  held  to  be 
efficient  teachers,  then  it  follows  that  training  is  needless ;  if  they  are  not  efficient,  then  their  employment 
is  at  the  expense  of  educational  thoroughness,  and  the  school  pupils  suffer.  This  is  a  point  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereinafter. 

Teaching  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  comratmicating  knowledge  and  of  developing  character.  It 
includes  both  elements,  for  the  teacher  must  also  be  the  educator,  in  the  wider  sense.  It  involves, 
therefore,  the  awakening  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  cultivating  of  the  ideals,  and  the  training  of 
the  will  of  the  school  pupil. 

All  systematic  attempts  to  communicate  knowledge,  to  create  ideals  and  train  character,  must 
necessarily  be  on  a  developed  and  regular  plan  ;  and  they  presuppose  therefore,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  communicated,  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  of  the  human  mind  which  are 
concerned  in  their  communication,  for  these  must  determine  the  method  of  proper  teaching.  Consequently, 
as  is  fully  recognised  in  Europe  and  America,  knowledge  of  pcedagogical-psychology  is  a  prerequisite  to 
efficient  teaching.  That  this  is,  as  stated,  a  widely  recognised  truth,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  educational 
courses  in  Europe  and  America  invariably  include  it  in  their  curricula. 

The  ability  to  assist  in  the  development  of  moral  consciousness,  of  noble  ideals,  amiable  sentiments, 
and  firm  purpose,  involves  as  a  qualification  in  the  educator  a  very  similar  type  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that 
whitih  may  be  called  ethical  psychology. 

The  whole  scheme  of  teaching  and  o^  educating — that  is  to  say,  oi pcedagogical  and  ethical  methodology 
— depends,  therefore,  for  its  wise  development  upon  an  appreciation  and  some  degree  of  knowledge  of 
psychology,  and  indeed  also  of  philosophy;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  any  teacher  who  has  these 
theoretical  acquirements  is,  other  things  being  equal,  vastly  superior  to  one  without  them.  Every  practical 
experience  in  teaching  conveys  to  the  former  8Ugf»estions  as  to  improvement  of  method,  and  he  is  alive  to 
its  significance  ;  thus  he  becomes  a  qualified  critic  of  his  own  and  other  people's  teaching  methods ;  his 
successes  and  failures  lead  him  into  a  deeper  recognition  of  what  is  necessary  or  desirable.  However 
assured  people  may  be  who  have  neglected  such  subjects,  that  they  *'  know  all  about  teaching,"  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  such  assurance  is  merely  the  blindness  of  ignorance.  And  the  consensus  of 
testimony  of  educated  men  is  uniform  on  the  point. 

In  regard  to  the  methodology  of  teaching,  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  the  world 
has  seen  have  devoted  their  energies  to  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  best  way  of  communicating  knowledge 
with  all  the  resources  and  advantages  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  of  the 
summarised  educational  experience  of  the  world.  To  such  men  the  problem  is  full  of  profound  difficulties 
still,  and  elaborate  pedagogical  and  psychological  reseanthes  are  at  the  present  day  being  made  to  ascertain 
the  truth  upon  questions  which  no  doubt  will  profoundly  aff'ect  educational  method. 

To  give  point  to  these  remarks  a  reference  might  be  suggested  to  the  number  of  subtle  questions 
involved  in  determining  the  best  scheme  of  teaching  languages,  discussed  in  another  chapter  of  this  report. 
This  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  other  subjects. 

A  second  instance  may  be  allowed.  It  is  common  belief — at  any  rate  practically  among  a  certain 
class  of  teachers — that  a  mechanical  repetition  of  multiplication-tables,  often  in  a  "sing-song"  way, 
has  some  value  as  a  pedagogical  process  ;  ard  that  the  rhythm  of  utterance  assists  the  memory.  Many 
discard  the  monotonous  modulation,  but  retain  the  method.  Other  educationists  are  convinced  that  what 
may  be  called  the  apperceptive  somnolencf.  of  the  process  is  in  the  last  degree  injurious ;  that  children  who 
do  not  supplement  the  imitative  impulse,  which  promotes  the  parrot-like  repetition,  by  some  kind  of 
intellectual  digestion  of  the  statements  they  are  uttering,  are  injured  psychologically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  ;  that  they  are  getting  the  worst  kind  of  mental  habit  for  true  progress.  Now,  a  real  and  decisive 
criticism  of  this  point  demands,  as  qualification,  a  kn<nvledge  of  the  scope  of  pedagogic  psychology. 

It  is  only  when  an  aper^u  is  acquired  ot  thn  whole  range  of  educational  theory  and  efibrt,that  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  elucidated,  and  that  there  is  any  just  appreciation  of  what  teaching  depends 
upon,  or  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  teacher  shall  have  clear  perceptions  of  the  significance  of  his  art 
before  he  attempts  to  enter  upon  its  practice.  This  is  really  the  question  at  issue  as  between  the  two 
methods. 

4.  Training  as  a  Pupil-teacher  contrasted  with  European  Training. — The  pupil-teacher  system 
involves  the  employment  of  young  and  relatively  uneducated  men,  or  indeed  mere  children,  in  teaching. 
If  such  teachers  are  to  be  re<;ardeJ  as  competent  at  each  stage  of  their  pedagogic  work,  it  would  follow 
that  the  theoretical  instruction  they  receive  is  adequate  to  their  educational  development,  and  that  the 
devotion  of  so  much  tirne  to  preparatory  education,  as  say  in  Europe,  is  wholly  unnecestary.  Uow  far  that 
view  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  may  be  judged  by  tlie  eoutrasts  outlined  hereiuafttr. 

In 
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In  order  io  fully  appreciate  the  difEerence  between  the  methods,  it  must  be  remembered  throughout, 
that  whichever  Bjstem  provides  the  more  highly  educated  and  efficient  teachers,  for  the  iDstruction  of  those 
entering  upon  their  acquirement  of  the  teaching  art,  tends  as  time  goes  on,  to  bring  about  a  more  and 
more  marked  difference  between  the  two  clashes  of  produced  teachers,  mainly  in  virtue  of  the  cumulative 
influence  of  better  educational  methods;  for  the  progression  is  always  more  rapid  for  the  higher  elements 
of  knowledge  than  for  the  lower.  Obviously  all  educational  development  is  upward,  and  at  its  base  it  may 
be  said  to  be  practically  stationary. 

The  grftat  developments  of  recent  years,  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  are  naturally  less 
conspicuous,  just  in  proportion  as  daily  experience  is  limited  in  regard  thereto.  To  recognise  and 
appreciate  them,  some  degree  of  personal  touch  with  the  vast  accumulations  of  modern  knowledge  is 
necessary.  For  this  reason  it  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  recognised  that,  at  every  stage,  education 
must  be  directly  influenced  by  the  higher  grades  of  knowledge.  Thus  primary  teachers  need  to  come  at 
least  under  the  influence  of  secondary-school  teachers,  and  secondary  teachers  under  the  influence  of 
superior  education. 

Since  the  more  highly  educated,  in  virtue  of  having  traversed  the  entire  educational  path  covered 
by  the  less  educated,  can  completely  understand  the  outlook  of  the  latter,  but  not  contrariwise,  it  is 
imperative  that  all  education  should  be  influenced  by  the  wider  outlook  of  the  higher  forms  of  education  ; 
the  spirit  of  progress  must  come  from  those  fields  where  the  progress  is  actually  made. 

Any  country,  therefore,  which  for  years  employs  people  in  teaching,  subject  to  no  special 
educational  influence  but  that  of  an  ordinary  primary-school  teacher,  during  the  period  when  they  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  a  higher  class  of  teacher,  viz.,  specialists  in  branches  of  secondary  education,  will  tend 
to  keep  its  primary  staff  absolutely  stationary  in  development.  Belatively  to  a  country  which  proceeds  on 
the  plan  of  influencing  its  primary  teachers  by  higher  education,  it  will  retrograde.  This  relative 
retrogression  may  unfortunately  be  unperceived  by  the  stationary  staft'  itself,  because  the  standard  of 
comparison  is  wrongly  taken,  and  a  mutual  consensus  of  opinion  would  therefore  carry  no  weight.  The 
right  comparison  would  be  with  teachers  trained  under  the  other  system.  Hence  a  complete  judgment  as 
to  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  requires  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  of  the 
teacher-student, /?05«^»«  in  the  two  systems  of  training,  very  different  orders  ofqualijtcation. 

The  two  systems  may  be  contrasted  as  follows : — 

CONTRAST  OF  PUPIL-TEACHER  AND  PREVIOUS-TRAINING  SYSTEMS. 


The  Pdpil-Teacheb  in  Peimaet-School. 

(a)  Receives  initially  a  primary  education^  gene- 
rally by  teachers  trained  under  the  same 
system,  i.e.,  primary  school  teachers.  The 
latter  have  in  many  cases  no  systematic 
training  in  a  college.  The  primary-school 
teacher  has,  in  general,  not  been  widely 
educated. 


(b)  Enters  on  the  actual  teaching  of  children 
without  previous  training  as  a  teacher, 

(c)  Receives  instruction  during   teaching  career 

mainly  in  subjects,  and  these  of  a  very  ele- 
mentary character  ;  but  does  not  get  instruc- 
tion in  their  methodology.  (Even  if  the 
**  Teaching-method  '*  and  **  School-manage- 
ment "  of  New  South  Wales  are  considered 
to  be  on  the  plane  of  systematic  method- 
ology as  understood  in  Europe,  they  do  not 
come  in  pupil- teacher's  career,  initially). 

(d)  The  instruction  is  given  by  a  primary  school- 
master, fatigued  by  the  day's  work,  to  a 
pupil-teacher,  also  fatigued. 

(/?)  No  adequate  study  of  general  methodology, 
and  of  the  development  of  any  subject,  is 
made  a  preliminary  condition  to  giving  a 
lesson  on  it. 

(f)  The  wider  outlook  of  teaching  has  not  been 
initially  communicated  by  special  study  of  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Education,  and  of 
their  significance. 

(g)  Criticism  of  a  pupil-teacher's  method  of 
giving  a  lesson,  is  by  a  primary-school  master, 
who  as  such  is  not  a  specialist  in  paedagogic 
method. 

(Ji)  The  pupil-teacher  is  really  obtaining  some 
sort  of  inferior  secondary  education,  from  a 
primary-schuol  teacher  who,  in  general,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  equipped  to  give  secondary 
education. 

(i)  The  pupil-teacher  has  not  the  prepared  mind 
to  appreciate  his  task,  not  the  detailed  know- 
ledge of  what  psychology  has  to  teach  about 
education,  to  the  educator. 


The  European  and  American  Student  in 
Primary-Teaching. 

(a)  Receives  initially  a  secondary  education  by  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  of  relatively  high  educa- 
tional qualifications,  that  is  to  say  by  instructors 
who  are  almost  invariably  men  of  university 
education,  who  have  also  been  thoroughly  trained 
to  teach.  The  secondary-school  teachers  of 
Europe  have  been  first  well  and  widely  edu- 
cated, and  then  specially  in  their  particular 
subjects. 

(b)  Cannot  enter  upon  any  teaching  without  pre- 
vious study  of  systematic  history  and  theory  of 
pn>dagogy,  and  theoretical  and  then  practical 
training  in  the  "Art  of  Teaching.** 

(c)  Has,   before  teaching,  received    instruction  ia 

subjects  in  secondary-school  training  far  be- 
yond what  the  pupil-teacher  receives  during  his 
career  as  pupil-teacher.  His  instruction  is 
better,  because  his  whole  time  and  attention  is 
given  thereto.  He  learns  methodology,  and  his 
whole  training  is  systematic. 


(d)  The  whole  of  the  student's  time  is  given  to  his 
educational  subjects,  his  master  is  not  fatigued 
with  other  work,  and  the  student  is  also  fresh. 

(<?)  Every  attempt  to  give  a  lesson  is  preceded  by  a 
systematic  study  of  the  general  methodology  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  of  the  material  of  the 
lesson  itself. 

(f)  Every  student  has  been  instructed  in  the  His- 
tory and  Theory  of  Education,  and  of  their 
significance,  before  attempting  to  teach  at  all. 

(g)  Criticisms  of  teaching  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  a  school  of  paedagogy  are  by  a 
secondary- school  master,  who  is  a  specialist  in 
pa}dagogic  method, 

(/i)  The  student  of  teaching  receives  both  his  sec- 
ondary education,  and  his  special  training  in 
pa>dagogy,  by  qualified  secondary -school  teach- 
ers, all  specialists  in  their  subjects. 

(i)  The  student  ef  teaching  has  the  prepared  mind 
before  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  he  has  had 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  what  he 
proposes  to  teach,  and  he  has  learnt  some- 
thing of  the  psychology  of  educational  method. 

U) 
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{j)  The  onrlj  introduction  of  the  pupil- teacher 
1o  the  mechanical  elements  of  school  manage- 
ment, and  his  development  from  that  point  of 
view,  tend  to  make  him  appreciate  the  merely 
mechanical  side  of  school  teaching. 


(Jc)  In  primary  schools,  where  the  pupil-teachers 
arc  taught  in  this  State,  a  master  teaches  all 
mhjects  to  a  class ;  hence  even  the  head- 
master cannot  be  generally  comparable  in 
special  qualification  to  a  secondary -school 
master,  who  teaches  only  one  subject  or  a 
cognate  group  of  subjects. 

(/)  "With  the  pupil-teacher,  the  f  radii  ions  as  io 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  tend  io  he  inferior^  because  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  aspirant  are  nearly  always 
those  of  a  primary  school. 

(ill)  The  pupil-teacher  system  carries  with  it  the 
implication  that  a  hoy  of  ordinary  education 
may  he  entrusted  with  teaching. 

(«)  When  the  pupil-teacher  commences  his  teach- 
ing career,  ho  has  neither  a  good  education, 
nor  education  and  training  in  teaching,  and 
consequently  is  often  not  re^jyectcd  by  school 
children. 

(o)  The  pupil-teacher  system  tends  to  degrade 
the  profession  of  the  teacher  by  admitting 
children  (fourteen  years)  as  teachers,  who 
have  no  adequate  conception  either  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own  education,  or  in  regard  to 
what  education  should  involve  for  others. 

(p)  If  education  were  nothing  more  th»n  the 
teaching  of  subjects,  the  pupil-teacher  can- 
fiot  he  regarded  as  competently  injormed 
thereupon,  though  as  pupil  he  may  be  able 
to  master  them. 

(j)  In  the  pupil-teaching  system,  the  young  teacher 
has  rarely  realised  that  education  is  some- 
thing vastly  greater  than  suhjtct- teaching. 
That  ho  is  forming  the  mental  habits  and 
character  is  rarely  adequately  realised. 

(r)  Authority  and  difcipline  tend  to  bo  at  a 
disadvantage  with  mere  children  as  teachers, 
who  are  consequently  poorly  educated  and 
physically  undeveloped. 

(«)  Personal  dignity  is  rarely  developed  at  the 
age  of  entrance  on  pupil  teaching. 

(/)  The  influence  upon  his  pupils  of  a  young, 
inexperienced  pupil-teacher,  necessarily  very 
undeveloped  as  regards  his  education,  and  at 
at  an  age  when,  naturally,  force  of  character, 
dignity  of  manner,  and  nobility  of  purpose 
are  all  immature,  is  the  reverse  of  favour  ahle. 


(i#)  The  schoolmaster  with  whom  a  child  is 
brought  into  contact  tends  to  form  his  ideals. 
The  pupil  teacher  has  not  reached  an  age  or 
state  of  education  where  the  significance  of 
this  can  be  appreciated. 

(»)  Good  teaching  demands  a  nice  appreciation 
of  psychical  conditions  of  children  in  classes, 
as  well  as  intellectual  recognition  of  the  most 
effective  way  of  teaching  a  given  subject; 
pupil-teachers  have  neither  the  training  nor 
knowledge  to  respond  to  the  above  require- 
ments. The  significance  of  the  results  of 
psychology  for  educational  processes  has  not 
been  studied  by  them. 


{j)  The  early  introduction  of  the  student  of  teaching 
to  the  noblest,  i.e.,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
elements  of  school-work,  and  the  descent  from 
that  to  the  mechanical  details,  tend  to  make  him 
appreciate  the  higher  elements  of  education 
and  school-teaching,  and  to  realise  the  injuri- 
ousness  of  the  merely  mechanical  view. 

(Jc)  In  the  secondary  schools  where  students  of 
teaching  are  taught,  the  secondary-school  tear- 
cher,  or  professor,  teaches  only  a  single  suhject 
or  a  cognate  group,  and  must  himself  have 
passed  through  the  higher  training. 


(/)  With  the  student  of  teaching  the  association 
with  a  teaching- staff  of  secondary  teachers, 
who,  moreover,  are  specialists  in  their  subjects, 
tends  to  greatly  raise  his  conception  of  the  dig* 
'"/y  of  teaching,  and  of  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  therein. 

(f?i)  The  previous  training  system  carries  with  it  the 
implication  that  it  is  presumption  for  anyone  io 
teach  who  has  not  highly  qualified  himself  gene* 
rally  and  specially* 

(n)  When  the  student  of  teaching  commences  teach- 
ing, he  has  been  not  only  more  highly  educated, 
but  has  been  educated  and  trained  to  teach,  and 
is  consequently  resjyected. 

(o)  The  previous-training  system  tends  to  ennoble 
the  teaching  profession  by  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  good  education,  and  intellectual, 
and  also,  in  the  broad  sense,  spiritual  prepara* 
Hon. 

(p)  The  student  of  teaching  having  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  studied  methodology,  is  more  compe- 
tent, because  he  looks  on  his  subjects  with  a 
wider  outlook  and  deeper  knowledge  of  them. 

(q)  In  the  previous-training  system  the  teacher  is 
not  only  much  older,  but  be  has  been  syste- 
matically learning  what  the  scope  of  education 
t«,  how  incomparably  higher  it  is  than  mere 
subject-teaching,  which,  however,  it  includes. 

(r)  Authority  and  discipline  tend  to  be  conserved 
wh<m  teaching  is  carried  out  by  the  older  and 
better  educated  teachers  of  the  previous-training 
system,  educated  also  in  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility. 

(#)  Personal  dignity  has  considerably  developed  by 
the  time  a  student  of  teaching  is  permitted  to 
teach. 

(/)  The  influence  of  a  better  educated,  older,  more 
matured  teacher,  whose  j)aedagogical  training 
has  been  systematic,  whose  more  developed 
mind  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  gentlemanly  habits,  a  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  of  remembering  that  his  mission  is  one 
of  the  deepest  significance  to  the  human  race, 
tends  to  he  decidedly  favourahle. 

{u)  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  schoolmaster*s  person- 
ality is  to  some  extent  the  basis  of  children *b 
ideals,  and  that  the  teacher  systematically 
trained  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  seriousness  of  this  fact,  the  mean- 
ing of  Education  is  more  deeply  understood. 

(o)  The  significance  of  psychology  and  psycho- 
hygieno  as  regards  all  teaching,  and  of  discrimi- 
nating between  logical  and  pedagogical  order  in 
the  teaching  of  subjects,  are  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  all  students  of  teaching  is 
strenuously  directed ;  their  attention  is  also 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  must  wisely  direct 
their  own  psychical  and  intellectual  activity  in 
stimulating  tno  pupilji  with  which  they  have  to 
deal. 
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(iff)  young  pupil-teachers  cannot  be  e:\pected, 
and  Us  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  maintain  that 
uniform  dignity,  equity,  and  equanimity  which 
are  essential  in  all  disciplinary  relations  with 
a  class.  Apart  therefore  from  their  pseda- 
gogic  inefficiency,  good  results  from  their 
teaching  cannot  be  expected  on  purely  moral 
ground^».  They  often  attempt  to  substitutes 
cocJrciTe  for  directive  discipline. 

{a)  Pupil-teachers,  though  in  charge  of  classes, 
baT6  no  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
school  -  hygiene  and  psychical  phenomena 
(mental  fatigue,  etc.)  and  of  their  relation 
to  practical  teachinrr. 

(y)  Modern  psedagogic  theory  and  practice  recog- 
nise that  the  early  and  fundamental  stai^ea 
of  education  are  of  the  highest  significance 
in  regard  to,  and  greatly  affect,  the  ultimate 
issue.  It  aims  therefore  at  ensuring  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  a  recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  such  preparation  as  will  enable  him 
to  lay  a  pefectly  sound  and  logical  founda- 
tion in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  all  sub- 
jects. This  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  something  more  than  mere  know- 
ledge of  subjects,  viz.,  a  knowlcdfije  of  their 
logical  development,  their  inter-relations  and 
the  paedagogical  scheme  of  establishing  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  their  fundamental  con- 
ceptions. The  pupil-teacher  si/stem  absolutely 
ignores  this  position.  The  pupil-teacher  has 
lio  outlook  on  his  subject. 

(z)  The  pupil-teacher  system  may  be  summed  up 
as  practically  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine 
that  education  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the 
highest  demands,  and  is  worthy  of,  high 
effort,  great  culture,  and  earnest  prepara- 
tion, stimulated  by  all  that  can  come  to  the 
human  mind  from  a  deep  appreciation  of  what 
has  been  contributed  by  the  great  educa- 
tionists of  history,  and  by  that  deeper  insight 
into  the  mechanism  and  consequences  of 
education,  which  coaies  through  the  study  of 
psychology  and  philosophy,  and  through  the 
elaborate  hygienic  and  psycho-hygienic  re- 
searches of  able  scientific  men.  The  pupil- 
teacher  system^  ifi  regard  to  the  moral  element, 
fails  to  recognise  that  the  moral  influence  of 
an  immature  mind,  as  yet  untouched  by  any 
adequate  recognition  of  the  inheritance  which 
has  become  ours  through  the  earnest  and 
devoted  lives  of  those  who  fill  the  long  list 
of  the  world's  great  pa>dagogues,  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  awaken  in  our  children  national 
or  personal  ideals. 

The  above  contrast  is  by  no  means  exhaustive;  it  simply  presents  some  of  the  more  obvious  points 
of  difference.  Its  object  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  points  of  issue  between  the  two  methods  of 
training,  so  that  in  reading  the  schemes  in  detail,  the  evidence  can  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  essential  antagonism  of  the  tuo  systems. 

The  system  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  first  outlined,  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  was 
developed  under  conditions  of  difficulty,  and  that  any  adverse  criticism  of  it  can  only  justly  apply  to 
attempts  to  maintain  it,  or  to  any  claim  that  it  is  ideally  a  defensible  system. 

5.  The  System  of  qualifying  Teachers  in  New  South  Wales. — In  order  to  properly  contrast  this 
State's  system  of  qualifying  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  and  the  systems  of  Europe  and  America,  it 
is  necessary  to  outline  the  system  of  New  South  Wales. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  any  young  lad  or  girl  whose  general  health,  certified  by  medical  certificate, 
and  character,  are  good,  may,  on  passing  the  pupil-teachers'  entrance  examiaation,  and  a  practical  test  in 
teaching,  be  accepted  as  a  teaclier. 

This  examination  includes: — 

Elementary  arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  dictation,  drawing,  grammar  and  analysis,  com- 
position (sometimes),  music,  etc.;  a  lesson  in  some  subject  selected  by  t.\e  candidate  himself  (it  is 
customary  for  him  to  be  prepared  for  this  by  the  head-master  of  his  ecl.ool).  A  complete  list  of 
examination  subjects  is  given  hereinafter— Section  7. 

Geometry  (Euclid),  algebra,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  physics,  chenistry,  mechanics,  etc.,  in 
fact  the  physical  sciences  generally,  are  all  omitted  from  the  examination^  and  Uie  test  is  inferior  to  the 
fifth-clos^)  work  in  the  *'  public  schools  "  of  thp  department.  The 


{w)  Students  of  teaching  are  not  only  instructed  as 
to  the  necessity  of  these  pedagogic  virtues,  but 
their  maturer  years,  and  the  respect  that  they 
bring,  as  well  as  the  natural  thoughtfulness 
rapidly  developed  at  that  critical  period  in  their 
lives,  also  enable  them  to  reach  a  higher  plane 
of  pjedagogic  efficiency  on  moral  grounds  alone. 


(x)  Students  of  teaching  learn  in  their  curriculum, 
how  important  it  is  to  have  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  children  react  to  their  daily  tasks,  physi- 
cally and  psychically. 

(y)  In  the  previous-training  system  the  aubject- 
education  of  the  teacher  goes  of  course  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  primary  school, 
where  he  is  to  be  professionally  occupied. 
Hence  he  is  able  to  look  on  the  primary  sub- 
jects from  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  is  thus 
prepared  to  understand  the  significance  of 
thoroughness  in  regard  to  establishing  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  various  subjects  of 
teaching.  He  is  made  to  recognise  that  the 
mental  habits  which  h  s  method  of  teaching 
tends  to  develope  in  his  pupils  profoundly  affect 
their  subsequent  career  in  life.  He  is  made  to 
see  that  in  all  matters  which  are  subject  to 
logical  relationships,  progress,  and  thoroughness 
depend  upon  a  clear  recognition  of  those  rela- 
tionships, and  he,  appreciating  the  fact  itself, 
makes  his  pupils  also  recognise  that  great  care  in 
the  commencement  of  a  subject  ultimately  leads 
to  a  real  command  thereof. 

(z)  The  previous-training  system  is  an  affirmation 
that  education  is  so  important,  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  undertake  it  professionally 
without  a  good  eecondary  education,  special 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  thereof, 
and  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  world's  past  educa- 
tional effort,  upon  the  penetrating  researches  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  upon  that 
wealth  of  knowledge  as  to  ihe  operations  of  the 
human  mind  which  psychology  has  brought  to 
liijht.  This  system  also  declares  that  no  teacher 
is  qualified  for  his  functions  without  the  reali- 
sation of  what  hygiene  and  psycho-hygiene  have 
to  say  on  the  conditions  of  school-life.  And 
far  above  all,  the  previous-training  system  recog- 
nises that  the  hignest  element  in  education,  viz., 
the  moral  element,  the  training  of  will  and 
character,  requires  that  the  educational  operator 
on  the  child  mijid  should  hare  the  inspiration 
which  can  come  only  from  a  mature  study  of  the 
noble  aims  and  irfeals  of  the  world^s  great 
pedagogues. 
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The  exaraination  is  held  either  in  Sydney,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  District  Inspector  of  fim 
Educational  Department,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient ;  and  is  as  above  indicatecf. 
of  a  very  elementary  character,  the  grade  being  lower,  as  previously  stated,  than  that  of  the  junior  p^blii: 
examination  held  by  the  University  authorities. 

The  classes  and  emoluments  of  pupil-teachers  are  : — 


Cbss. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

Emoluments  ( male  pupil  teacher)   

..           {female  dudU  teacher) 

£40 
£24 

£46 
£30 

£57 
£31 

£08  per  annum. 
£46 

Progress  from  one  class  to  another  is  dependent  upon  a  favourable  report  from  the  head-teacher 
and  inspector  in  regard  to  conduct  and  usefulness,  and  upon  the  passing  of  a  yearly  examination.  Except 
under  exceptional  circumstances  second  examinations  are  not  given  until  twelve  months  have  elapsed ; 
and  failure  at  two  consecutive  yearly  examinations  renders  a  pupil-teacher  Halle  to  removal  from 
departmental  service. 

In  the  circular  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  issued  to  those  who  desire  to  become  pupil -teachers, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  exenjplary  conduct  and 
demeanour,  neatness  of  personal  attire,  propriety  of  speech  and  manner,  and  steadiness  of  behaviour  on 
their  part. 

Some  conception  of  the  departmental  view  of  what  constitutes  experience  in  ieaehing  appears  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  circular  referred  to,  which  is  addressed  only  to  would-be  pupil-teachers  : — 

Until  you  have  had  large  experience  in  teaching,  a  single  class  will  be  committed  to  your  care,  for  the  efficiept 
instruction  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  you  will  qualify  yourself  to  take  the  princimJ 
charge  of  a  section  of  a  school,  comprising  two  classes. 

The  passaj^es  underlined  are  not  underlined  in  the  original,  and  are  so  marked  in  order  to  bring 
under  notice  what  such  a  circular  must  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil-teacher  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
"  experience  in  teaching,"  "  efficient  instruction,**  and  taking  **  principal  charge  of  a  section  of  a  school.'* 

Instruction  is  required  to  be  imparted  by  the  head-master  of  the  school  "  regularly  and 
systematically,  before  or  after  the  usual  school  hours,'*  in  accordance  with  the  following  time-table : — 

Mondny — Reading,  Grammar,  and  Analysis. 

Tuesday — Writing,  Dictation,  and  Composition. 

Wednesday — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Thursday — Geography,  Latin,  and  French. 

Friday— ^vt  of  Teaching,  History  of  England,  and  History  of  Australia. 

"  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  Singing  and  Dratoing  are  to  he  taught  when  the  teacher  is  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches.  Due  provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  female  pupil-teachers 
in  needlework.** 

One-half  the  cost  of  any  text-books  required  by  the  pupil-teacher  is  allowed  on  applicatioi^,  the 
amount  of  purchase,  however,  being  limited  to  £1  10s.  per  annum,  with  the  subjoined  condition  th^t  a 
complete  refund  shall  be  made  if  the  school  service  be  quitted  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  grant. 
The  pupil-teacher  is  informed  that,  "  having  been  admitted  into  a  highly  honourable  profession,  it  is 
incumbent  on  you  so  to  act  as  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  its  members,  but  rather  to  raise  it  in  pu})lic 
estimation.  Above  all,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  be  to  the  whole  school  an  example  of  constant 
regard  for  duty  under  all  circumstances.  In  your  hours  oF  leisure  and  recreation  you  should  exercise 
the  utmost  circumspection  as  to  tlie  books  you  read,  the  amusements  you  countenance,  the  places  you 
visit,  and  the  companions  you  choose.  .  .  .  Attention  to  these  matters  may  exercise  an  influence  over 
your  future  life  incalculably  great,  and  their  importance  cannot,  therefore,  be  over-estimated.** 

At  the  end  of  the  service  as  first-class  pupil-teacher,  a  competitive  examination  is  held  for  entrance 
into  the  training  colleges,  viz.,  the  Fort-street  Training  School  for  young  men,  and  the  Hurlstone 
Training  School  for  young  women.  The  former  is  non-residential,  the  latter  residential.  Both  training 
schools  offer  scholarships  as  follows  : — 

Fort-street  Training  School — 

(i)  Full  scholarship;  allowance,  £G  per  month  (15  are  granted). 

(n)  Half  scholarship  ;  allowance,  £3  per  month  (10  are  granted). 

(\u)  There  are  usually  two  or  three  students  each   year  who,  while  they  p.a<»8  the  entrance 

examination,  fail  to  obtain  one  of  the  above  twenty-fivc  scholarships.      These  receive  no 

payment. 

The  Hurlstone  Training  College — 

<i)   Full  scholarsliip  ;  board,  lodging,  and  £1  per  month  (15  are  granted). 

(ii)  Half  scholarship  :  board,  lodging,  and  10s.  per  month  (10  are  granted). 

(iii)  There  are  generally  ten  cr  twelve  who  pass  tho  entrance  examination,  but  gain  neither 
kind  of  scholarship.  These  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  money  allowance,  and  they 
pay  to  the  Public  Instruction  Department  £30  a  year  for  the  privileges  received. 

(iv)  Day  students  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  arc  now  admittel  to  training  closes'.  The^Q 
are  pupil-teachers  who  have  been  successful  in  p\ssing  the  entrance  examinafiion,  but  who 
have  not  obtained  scholarships.  They  receive  no  salary,  and  attend  gratuitously,  liviog 
whercve?:  convenient  at  their  own  expense. 

G.  Dual  Scheme  of  Qualijlcation  in  the  N^ew  South  Wales  Sgstem.—Vapil-te&GherB  whp  fail  to 
obtain  the  scholarship,  and  do  not  elect  to  go  into  training  at  their  own  expense,  are  drafted  off  %^ 
"'  ex-pupil  teachers*'  to  various  schools,  and  are  engaged  in  teaching-duty  with  still  fuller  responsibiUties. 
They  work  under  the  direction  of  head-masters,  who  are  supposed  to  report  upon  them.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  rarely  done  except  their  work  is  unsatisfactory.  After  spending  about  three  years  in  this 
way,  this  class  of  teacher  may  become  an  ''  assistant-teaphef,**  a  position  which  is  also  attained,  by  first 
passing  through  the  training-college,  and  serving  as  ''  ex-studeDts,*'  with  a  provisional  certificate,  CQuhfmfA 
after  three  years*  satisfactory  service.  Either  can  go  on  to  the  highest  position  in  the  service  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Department  by  examination  in  literary  subjects  and  in  teaching-skill «  A 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  teachew  in  Now  South  Wales  have  really  had  no  systematic  training 
in  a  pffidagogic  college ;  and,  excepting  that  progress  for  tho  higher  classifications  may  be  more  rapid  bjr 
passing  through  the  training-school,  and  that  no  doubt  that  element  in  one's  career  has  some  influencey 
the  absence  of  methodical  training  seems  to  be  no  bar  to  reaching  the  highest  position. 

The  accommodation  which  the  training  colleges  afford  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  tho 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  train  all  the  teachers. 
The  present  training-scneme  of  the  Department  in  no  way  aims  at  giving  all  pupil-teachers  tho  advantageii 
of  those  institutions,  and  in  this  way  tacitly  admits  that  such  training  is  not  an  essential.  The  period  of 
attendance  at  the  training-colleges  is  now  only  one  year  ;  and,  compared  with  tho  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  European  psedagogic  colleges  and  training-schools,  the  curriculum  is  decidedly  inferior,  taken  as 
a  whole.  Not  only  are  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  for  training  altogether  on  a  lower  plane,  but 
the  degree  of  specialism  in  the  teaching  is  less  developed.  Consequently,  however  high  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  may  be,  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  the  European  standard  in  the  results. 

The  time-tables  of  the  two  Training  Colleges  are  as  JfoUows : — 


Day, 
0  to  10  a.in. 

10  to  11  a.in. 

11*15  to  12  a.m. 

12  to  1  p.m. 
215to315p.m. 
3*15  to  415  p.m. 


FORT-STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  (MEN). 

Non-Residential  Time-Table. 


Monday, 
Latin. 

French. 

Euclid. 

Algebra. 

Singing. 

Trigonometry. 


Tuesday. 

Criticisms  and 

test-lessons. 

Criticisms  and 

test- lesson  8. 

English. 

Method. 

Latin. 

French. 


Wednesday, 
Latin. 

French. 

Euclid. 

Aleebra. 

Arithmetic. 

Trigonometry. 


Thursday. 

Criticisms  and 

test-lessons. 

Criticisms  and 

test-lessons. 

English. 

Method. 

Music  (theory). 

Drawing. 


Friday, 
English. 

DriU. 

Physics. 

Manual  training. 


Saturday, 
Pliysiology. 

Drawing. 


HURLSTOXE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  (WOMEN). 


Thne, 

8-45  to  10  a.m. 
10  to  11  a.m. 

11  to  ll*]5a.m. 
11*15  to  12  a.m. 

12  to  1  p.m. 

1  to  2  p.m. 

2  to  3  p.m. 

3  to  4  p.m. 
4  to  4*30  p.m. 

4*30  to  5-30  p.m. 

5-30  to  7  p.m. 

7  to  9  p.m. 


Monday. 

Music. 
French. 


Criticism 
lc8.son8. 

Criticism 
lessons. 

English. 
Drawing. 
Writing. 


Re-sidential  Time-Tadle. 


Tncf-day. 


Wednesday, 

Drill. 
Cookery  demon- 


Drill. 
Aluobra. 

stration. 
Recess  for  lunch. 
Euclid.  Practical  ccokcry. 


Latin. 


i> 


ThnrHduy. 

Drawing. 
Algebra. 


Recess  for  dinner. 
Music.  J 

metic.  ) 

Recess  for  recreation. 

Recess  for  tea. 

Private  study  under  supervision. 


Euclid. 
Ijatin. 


French. 

Arithmetic. 

Mapping. 


Friday. 

Physiology. 
Algebra. 


Euclid. 
Latin. 

School  method. 
English. 
Writing. 


Sahuday. 
Needlework. 


>t 


Needlework. 
Kindergarten. ' 


Half-holidty. 


Pupil-teachers  who  fail  to  pass  fop  admission  to  training  schools  arc  usually  offered  positions  as 
teachers  of  tho  smallest  country  schools  (i.e.,  half-time  or  provisional  schools).  Pupil-teachers  who  pass 
tho  **  Entrance  to  Training  School  Examination/*  but  who  fail  to  get  either  a  whole  or  a  half  scholarship, 
may  either  be  appointed  to  country  assistantships,  or  they  may  remain  on  (as  many  in  Sydney  do)  as 
ex-pupil-teachers  ;  but  at  the  same  salary  as  they  received  as  firat-class  pupil- teachers.  If  they,  however, 
go  to  the  country,  they  can  always  receive  appointments  as  (i)  temporary  assistants  in  country  schools 
or  (ii)  teachers  of  half-time  or  provisioual  scfiools.  These  appointment:?,  of  course,  carry  a  larger  salary 
than  ex-pupil-teacher's  salary. 

7.  New  South  Wales  Scheme  of  Examinations  for  Teachers. — The  subjects  of  study  for  candidates 
for  the  position  of  pupil-teacher  are  as  set  out  in  tho  following  list,  which  is  operative  from  tho  1st  day 
of  June,  1903 — that  is,  this  year  : — 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  FOR  PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

Before  Appointment — Candidates, 

Heading— 100,     To  read  an  advanced  Ckiss  Book,  sanctioned  by  the  Minister,  with  ease,  fluency,  and  expressioD,  and  to 

understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read. 
Writing — 100.     Specimens  of  penmanship,  not  less  than  two  lines,  in  round  and  small  hand. 
Dictation — 100.     A  piece  of  ordinary  prose  of  about  fifteen  lines, 
.^ri^/ime^ic— 100.     To  know  the  Arithmetical  Tables,  and  to  work  the  rules  in  Vulgar  Fractions,  Decimals,  Proportion^ 

and  Practice. 
Grammar  -100.     To  parse  and  analyse  correctly  a  passage  taken  from  an  ordinary  Class  Book  ;  to  know  the  Elements  of 

Grammar.     Derivation,  Composition. 
Oeography— 100.     To  understand  the  Geographical  Terms,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Map  of  the  World,  and  the 

outlines  of  the  Geography  of  Australia. 
Drawing— 50,    Freehand  Tests,  as  prescribed  for  a  Third  CUss  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 
Vocal  Music — 50.     As  prescribed  for  a  Fourth  Class  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 
Skill  in  Teaching — To  teach  a  Junior  Class  in  the  presence  of  an  Inspector. 

As 


^  The  course  in  kindergarten,  to  which  only  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted,  is  not  to  bo  compared  with  tho  coiu*3e8  in 
Europe  or  America,  or  with  those  in  England  Scotland,  or  Wales. 
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As  remarked  in  Section  5,  certain  subjects  are  omitted,  viz. — Geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history ;  neither  is  inquiry  made  as  rea:ards  knowledge  of  ancient  or 
modem  languages.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  tne  N'ew  South  Wales  system  the  teacher  enters 
upon  his  professional  career  without  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects ;  and  he  must  acquire  his  knowledge 
of  them,  if  at  all,  in  his  leisure-timo — that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

Pupil-teachers,  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  service,  have  to  offer  themselves  for  the  following 
examination : — 

Pitpil-teachrrs. — Class  IV. 

Heading — 100.      To  read  the  Fifth  Reading  Book,  sanctioned  by  the  Minister,  witli  fluency  and  expression.     To  repeat 

from  memory  50  lines  of  Poetry. 
Writing — 100.     Specimens  of  Copy-settirg. 
DictcUion — 100.     Coutie's  Word  Expositor,  to  page  41. 

Arithmetic — 100.     To  work  questions  in  Proportion.  Vulgar  Fractions  and  Decimals,  including  the  Metric  System  and 
Practice. 
Text-book — Loney*s,  Pendlebury's,  Lock's,  or  an  equivalent. 
Orammar — 100.     Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Derivation,  and  Composition. 

7Va:^-6ooifc— Conway's  Smaller  Englisii  Grammer,  Composition  and  Precis  Writing. 
Special  Text-hook — Same  as  prescribed  for  University  Junior  Examination  of  current  year. 
^Geography — 80.     Cycle  of  Study  for  Pupil- teachers  of  all  classes.     Outlines  of  each  Continent,  together  with — 
1903 — Europe  in  detail. — Physical  Geography — Air. 
1904 — Africa  and  South  America. — Physical  (Geography — Water. 
1905— Asia  and  North  America. —  do  Land. 

1906 — Australia  and  Polynesia. —  do  Oceans. 

And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Non.— One  question  at  least  may  bo  given  on  the  Gcos^raphy  of  New  South  Wales  in  each  ye^ir,  and  Mappins:  within  the  limits  of  each  year's  study 

Text-books — Taylor's  Geography  of  Nev  South  Wales. 

Meiklejohn's  A  New  Geography,  comparative. 
History  (British  and  Australian) — Full  value,  80  marks.  Pupil-tcaclicrs  of  all  classes  will  l)e  expected  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  order  and  date  of  accession  of  each  Sovereign,  and  of  the  chief  events  of  each  reign  from  \\'illiam  I.,  together 
with  a  detailed  knowledge  according  to  the  following  cycle  : — 
Cycle  of  Special  Study  for  Pupil-teachers  of  all  classes  : — 

1903— English  History — William  III,  Anne,  George  I ;  Australian  History  to  18()8. 

1904—  Do  George  II,  George  III  to  year  1789  ;  Australian  History  to  IS.")!. 

1905—  Do  George  1 1 1  and  George  IV  to  year  1830  ;  Australian  History  to  18^0. 

1906 —  Do  William  IV  aud  Victoria  ;  Australian  History  from  1859  to  present  date. 
And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Text-books— Raxaome'B  Short  History  of  England.    History  of  the  Australian  C^olonies  (Sydney  :  Government  rriutcr). 
Drawing — 50.     Blackboard  practice.     (For  fuller  information  see  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing). 
Vocal  Music— 50.     First  year  (Staff  Notation  only;.     Dunstan*s  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music.     Part  I,  Section  1. 
Geometry — 1(X).     Euclid.     Book  I,  Props.  I  to  X Vl  inclusive. 

Text-hook — Maclardy*8  Euclid,  Hall  and  Stevens*,  or  an  emiivalent. 
Algebra — 100.     C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra.     Chaps.  I  to  IV,  inclusive. 
LcUin — 100.     Via  Lalina^  to  Exercise  XV,  inclusive. 

French — 100.     Macmillan's  French  Course,  First  Year  to  Lesson  26,  inclusive. 
School  Management — 50.     Gladman's  School  Method.     Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
Needlework  (for  Females)— To  assist  in  giving  instruction  in  Classes  1,  2,  and  3. 

*Teachen  and  pupil-teachen  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  heights,  lengths,  counties,  division    or  statistics. 

In  this  year  it  will  be  seen  they  have  commenced  the  study  of  Elementary  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Latin,  and  French.  The  way  in  which  French  is  learnt  does  not  give  facility  in  speaking  the  language  ; 
it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  students  cannot  make  themselves  intelligible  to  anyone  speaking 
only  French. 

At  the  close  6f  another  year*s  pupil-teaching,  the  following  examination  has  to  be  passed : — 

PupU-teachers—ClASis  III. 

Reading — 100.    To  read  with  improved  intonation  and  expression. 

Writing — 1(X).     Specimens  of  Penmanship ;  three  hands. 

Dictation — 100.     Coutie's  Word  Expositor,  to  page  81. 

Arithmetic — 100.     Simple  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss.     Text-book  as  in  (^ass  IV. 

Grammar — 100.     Acciaence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Derivation,  Composition. 

Text-books — Conway's  Smaller  Lnglish  Grammar,  Composition  aud  Precis  Writing,  and  Text  P»ook  for  University 
Jmiior  Examination  of  current  year. 
*  Geography —80.    See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 

Text-books— Ab  for  Class  IV. 
History — 80.     English  History.     History  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
Dratoing— 50.     Freehand  Drawing.     (For  fuller  information,  see  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing.) 

Teachers  and  pupil-teachers  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  heigrhts,  lengfths,  counties,  divisions,  or  statistics. 

Vocal  Music— 50.     Second  Year  (Staff  Notation  only).     Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music.     Part  I,  Section  II. 
Geometry— IQO.     Euclid.     Propositions  I  to  XXXlI,  inclusive. 
Text-books — Maclardy's,  Hall  and  Steven's,  or  equivalent. 
Algd>ra— 100.    Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  Chapters,  I  to  IX,  inclusive. 
Latin — 1(X).     Via  Latina^  to  Exercise  XXXII,  mclusive. 
French— \5X).     Macmillan's  French  Course,  First  Year. 

School  Management — 50.    Gladman's  School  Method.     Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
Needlework  (for  Females)— To  assist  in  giving  instruction  in  Classes  1,  2,  3, 4. 

The  next  examination  is  the  following :  — 

Pupil-teachers— Cleaa  II. 

Reading — 50.     To  read  a  standard  author,  with  correct  intonation  and  emphasis. 
Writing — 50.     Specimens  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands,  with  increased  skdl. 
Arithmetic— \0O.    Square  Root,   Cube  Root,   Proportional   Parts,   Percentages,  the  Metric  System.      Text-book  as  in 

Class  IV. 
Grammar — 1(X).    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Derivation,  Composition. 

Text-books — Conway's  Smaller  English  Grammar,  Composition   and   Pr^is  Writing,  and  Special  Text-book  as  for 

University  Junior  Examination  of  current  year. 
*Geography—9IO.    See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
Hi8tory—80.    English  History  and  Au8tr»Uan  History.     See  Qycle  for  Class  IV. 

Drawing — 

15—2  N 
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Draioing — 50.     Mcnlel  Drawing.     (For  fuller  information,  see  Special  Circular  dealing  with  Drawing). 

Vbcal  Music— 50.     Third  year  (Staff  Notation  only).     Duustan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music.     Part  I,  Section  III. 

Oeametry— 100.     Book  I. 

Text-hooks — Maclardy's,  Hall  and  Stevens',  or  an  equivalent. 
Algebra — 1(X).     Chas.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  Chapters  I  to  XIII,  inclusive. 
Latin — 100.     Via  Laiina,  to  Exercise  48,  inclusive. 

French. — 160.     Macmillan's  French  Course,  Second  Year,  to  end  of  Lesson  19.   Grammar,  to  end  of  Negative  Conjagations 
School'  Managemetit. — 50.     Gladman's  School  Method.     Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
Needlework  (for  Females) — To  assist  in  giving  instruction  in  Classes  1,  2,  .3,  4. 

The  pupil-teachers'  final  examination  is  the  following: — 

Pupil -teachers — Class  I. 

Writing — 50.     Specimen  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands,  with  increased  skill. 

Arithmetic. — 100.     Application  of  Rules  and  Principles.     Elementary  Mensuration.     Text-book  as  in  Class  IV. 

Grammar — 100.     Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Derivation,  Composition. 

Text-hooks — Conway's  Smaller  English  Grammar,   Composition    and  Precis  Writing,   and    Special  Text-book   for 
.  University  Junior  Examination  of  current  year. 
^Geography — 80.     See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 

History — 80.     English  History,  and  Australian  History.     See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
Drawing — 50.     Model  Drawing.     (For  fuller  information  see  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing). 
Vocal  Music — 50.     Staff  Notation  only.     Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music.     Part  I,  Sections  I,  II,  III,  IV. 
Geometry — 100.     Books  I  and  II. 

Algebra — 100.     C.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  to  Chapter  XV^l,  inclusive. 
Latin — 100.      Via  Latino,  to  Exercise  64,  inclusive. 

French — 150.     Macmillau's  French  Course,  Second  Year,  to  Lesson  S2,  inclusive.     Grammar,  to  S^en  aller^  inclusive. 
School.  Management— ^.     Gladman's  School  Method.     Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
Needlework  (for  Females) — To  assist  in  giving  instruction  in  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

*  Teachers  and  pupil-teachers  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  heights,  leng^ths,  counties,  divisions,  or  statiatios. 

Note  1.— Any  pupil-teacher  who  may  have  passed  the  University  Junior  or  Senior  Examination  in  Euclid,  Algrebra,  Latin,  or  French  ttuty  be 
exempted  from  further  examination  in  Buch  subject  or  subjects  in  Classes  IV,  III,  and  II. 

NoTK  2.— Drawing  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  scholarships,  even  though  the  standard  has  been  previously  satisfied. 
Note  3.  —See  also  Note  3  at  end  of  Subjects  of  Study  for  Teachers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  his  career  as  pupil-teacher  he  has  had  absolutely  no  iastruction 
in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Trigonometry ;  further,  he  has  done  only  the  I  and  II  Books  of  Euclid,  G-eometry, 
and  Elementary  Algebra.  Neither  has  he  had  any  instruction  in  Natural  History.  The  whole  of  the 
instruction  he  has  received  is  from  the  head-master  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  associated^  who  is  not 
a  specialist,  in  general^  in  any  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the 
pupil-teacher  has  been  professionally  engaged  in  school- teaching. 

Among  the  subjects  that  the  pupil-teacher  has  taken  are  school-method  and  kindergarten.  In 
order  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  these  subjects  are  treated  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Europe  and  in  America,  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  the  latter  places  students  nate 
a  much  higher  standard  or  education,  devoting,  too,  the  whole  of  their  time  to  learning  their  profeflsiox!, 
instead  of  occupying  the  greater  part  of  it  in  school- teaching  ;  they  spend  also  one  or  two  years  studyihg 
kindergarten  alone,  under  special  teachers  of  that  and  cognate  subjects. 

The  highest  certiGcate  that  can  be  reached  by  passing  the  examination  in  the  Training  College  is 
Class  II  A.  It  should  be  explained  that  there  are  really  seven  grades  of  teachers,  excluding  the  four 
classes  of  pupil-teachers.  In  ascending  order,  these  are  III,  C,  B,  and  A  ;  II,  B  and  A  ;  and  I,  B  and  A. 
The  examination  for  a  third-class  certificate  is  as  follows  : — 

SUBJKCTvS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

FOK  A   TlIIRD-CLASS  CkRTIFICATE. 

Reading — 800.     Prose  and  Poetry. 

Writing — 500.     Specimens  of  Copy-setting  in  round  hand,  half-text,  and  small  hand. 
Dictation — 500.     A  passage  of  al>out  fifteen  lines  of  ordinary  prose. 

Arithmetic — 1,000.    Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  Reduction,  Proportion,  Practice,  Simple  and  Compound  Interest,  Vttlgar 
Fractions,  and  Decimals,  including  the  Metric  System. 
Text-hooks — Pendlcbury's,  Lock's,  Loney's,  or  an  cqui\Tilent. 
Grammar — 1,000.      Includmg  Accidence,   Parsing,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Meaning  and  Application  of  Wordg,  Saxon 
and  Latin  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  and  Composition. 
Text-hooks — Conway's  Smaller  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Precis  Writing. 
For  special  study,  the  Text  Rook  prescribed  for  the  University  Junior  Examination  of  the  current  year. 
^Geography — 800.     Europe  and  Australia  in  detail.     Mapping  in  connection  with  those  Continents. 
Text-books— Meikleiohn's  A  New  Geography,  comparative. 
Taylor's  Geography  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  Teachers  and  pupil-teachers  are  not  expected  to  comiuit  to  memory  heights,  lengths,  counties,  divisions,  or  statistics. 

History—SOO.     Outlines  of  British  History  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  inclusive  ;  date  of  accession  of  eaoh 
Sovereign  ;  leading  men  ;  and  most  important  events.     General  sketch  of  Australian  History. 
Text-books — Ransome's  Advanced  History  of  England. 

History  of  the  Australian  Colonies  (Sydney  :  Government  Printer). 
School  Management — 800.     Organisation,  Discipline,  and  Instruction  of  Schools — in  outline. 
Text-hooks — Gladman's  School  Method. 

Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 
Sanitary  Science — 500. 

Text-book — Nott<jr  and  Firth's  Practical  Domestic  Hygiene  (Longmans  <k  Co.). 
Drawing — 500.     Blackboard,  Freehand.     (For  fuller  information,  see  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing.) 
Vocal  i/?Mtc— 5(X).     Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation. 

Text-books — Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music  (Part  I). 

Preparation  for  this  examination  can  be  cither  through  the  Training  College,  or  can  be  by  other 
preparation  during  the  teaching  career  as  "ex-student" — that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  through  private  study  and 
satisfactory  school-work.  Inspectorial  reports  as  to  satisfactory  work  enable  assistant  teachers  to  pa8B 
through  the  successive  grades  in  any  class,  viz.,  from  C  to  B,  and  B  to  A  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  general, 
to  reach  Grade  A,  in  order  to  pass  by  examination  to  the  next  higher  class. 

HaTing 
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Having  reached  Class  III  A,  the  teacher  may  present  himself  for  Class  II.  Since  ho  cannot  offer 
himself  for  a  second  examination  within  twelve  months,  that  period  is  the  ubsolute  minimum  interval 
of  time  governing  his  rate  of  progress.  Assuming  his  school  work  to  bo  satisfactory,  he  may  submit 
himself  for  the  following  examination,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  ho  has  some  opportunity  for 
specialisation  (see  the  alternative  groups)  : — 

For  a  SKCOND-cr^ss  Ckrtificate. 
Reading— 500,    Proae  and  Poetry. 

Writing — 600.     Specimens  of  Copy -lines,  Ornamental  Writing. 
McUkematics — Arithmetic — 1,000.     The  full  course,  with  Mensuration. 

Text-hooks — Hamblin  Smith's,  Pendlehury's,  Lock's,  Loney's,  or  any  equivalent. 
Todhunter's  Mensuration  ;  Chaps.  I  to  XVII,  omitting  Chap.  VI. 
Euclid — 600.     First  three  books,  with  exercises  on  Book  I. 

Text-books — Maclardy's,  Hall  and  Stevens',  or  an  eoulvalent. 
Algebra — 600.     To  Quadratic  Equations,  ioclu<ling  Suras. 
Text-ltooks—C.  Smith's,  Loney's,  or  an  etjuivalcnt. 
Grammar — 1,000.    Including  Accidence,  Parsing,  Derivation,  Meaning  and  use  of  Words,  Composition,  and  Analysis. 

Tcx^-?>ooi:*— Conway's  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Pnkiis  Writing  (larger  work). 
Subject /or  Special  5/i/</y— Same  as  that  prescribed  for  tlic  University  Senior  Exammation  of  the  current  year. 
^Geography — 800.     Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial. 

Mapping  :  the  continents— shewing  correctly  the  outlines,  the  position  and  direction  of  the  principal  mountain  chains 

and  rivers,  and  the  position  of  the  most  important  towns. 
Text-books — Meiklejohn's  A  New  Geography,  comparative. 

Philip's  Class  Book  of  Physical  Geography  (by  W.  Hughes  and  revised  by  Gregory). 
History — 800.     British  History,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time,  and  Australian  History. 
Ttxt-books — Kansomc's  Advanced  History  of  England. 

History  of  the  Australian  Colonies  (Sydney  :  Government  Printer). 
Brilish  Literature— QOO,' 

Smith's  Smaller  History  uf  English  Literature. 

1903— Chapters  I  to        VIII  inclusive. 

1904_      „  IX  to        XIII 

1905—  „  XIV  to        XIX 

1906—  „  XX  to  XXVII 
And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Also,  Smith's  Specimens  of  English  Literature  for  corresponding  periods  each  year. 
Art  of  Teaching — 1,000.     Organisation,  Discipline,  Method,  and  Instruction  of  Scliools,  in  greater  detail. 
T€xt-l»ooks—(ih.dmtin*B  School  Work. 

Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 
Sanitary  Science — 500. 

Text-ltook — Notter  and  Firth's  Practical  Domestic  Hygiene  (Longmans  k  Co.). 
Drawing — 600.   Geometrical  and  Mo<lel  Drawing.    (For  fuller  information,  nee  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing). 
Vocal  Music— 500,     Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation,  with  increased  proficiency. 
Text-books — 

(  Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music. 
\  Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony,  Chaps.  I  to  IV. 
Latin — 1,000.     Abbott's  Via  Latina :  Grammar,  Composition.  Caesar :  Do  Bello  Gallica,  Book  I,  to  Chapter  XIV,  inclusive. 
French — 1,000.    Grammar,  Composition.    McMillan's  French  Courses,  1st  and  2nd  years.    McMillan's  First  French  Reader, 
to  end  of  prose  extracts. 

*  Teachers  and  pupU*teachcrs  arc  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  heisrhts,  Icn;rth<i,  counties,  divisions,  or  statistics. 

Group  I  (1,500). 

Euclid — First  four  books  of  Euclid's  elements,  with  deductions. 

Text'books — Maclardy's,  Hall  and  Stevens',  or  an  equivalent. 
Algebra — To  the  three  progressions,  inclusive. 

Text-books — C.  Smith's,  Loney's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Group  II  (1,500\ 

Latin — Grammar,  composition.     Dr.  Smith's  smaller  Latin  Grammar ;  Arnold's  comi)ositions  (Bradley)  to  exercise  40. 
Ciesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  VI  and  VII,  and  Cicero,  De  Senectute. 

Group  III  (1,600). 

French — Grammar,  composition.     (For  translation.)    Book  prescribed  for  University  Senior  Examination  of  current  year. 
Havet's  French  class-book  (complete),  or  Wellington  College  French  grammar,  and  W^ellington  College  Frenc  h 
exercises. 


^  Non :— These  RTOupe  of  subjects  are  styled  alternative,  because  candidates  are  allowed  to  choose  from  them  the  group  in  M'hich  they  wish 
to  be  examined.    Candidates  are  required  to  confine  themselves  to  one  group. 

t  Teachers  and  pupil-teachers  are  not  cxt)ected  to  commit  to  memory  heights,  lengths,  counties,  divisions,  or  statistics. 

Group  IV.— 1,500. 

Any  two  of  the  following  Sciences  : — 
Physics— 

^>x^6ooi&— Deschanel  s  National  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Everett— Part  I  and  Part  II. 
Chemistry — Inorganic. 

7Vx^/>ooiL•— Thorpe's  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Non-metals.     Vol.  I. 
Geology— 

Text-books — Geikie's  Class  Book  of  Geology,  and  Curran's  Geology  of  Sydney  and  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Botanu — 

Text-book — Percy  Groom's  Elementary  Botany  (Bell  and  Sons). 
Physiology— 

7Vx^w)oifc— Huxley's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiologj-  (latest  edition). 

If  as  a  result  of  this  examination,  the  teacher  obtains  the  Class  II  B,  he  must  in  general  pass  to 
Class  II  A,  by  satisfactory  school  work,  when  he  may  again  sit  for  examination.  This  examination  also 
embraces  alternative  groups,  and  is  as  follows : — 

For  a  First-Class  Ckutificatk. 

Beading— 500,    Prose  and  Poetry  from  a  standard  author. 

Writhig— 500,     Specimens  of  Copv-»et1  ing. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic — 900.     The  whole  theory  and  practice.     l*lain  Mensuration. 

Euclid— 500.     As  for  Class  IL 

Algehra.—500.     As  for  Class  II.  Grammar— 
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f/n»mmar— 900.     iDcluding  Accidence,  Parsinfr.  Analysis,  Composition,  Pri»8ody,  and  Derivation. 
Text-bool'H—Conw&y's  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Precis  Writing  (largo  work). 
MeikIejohn*s  English  Langnago. 
•Gi  ograpJnj— SOO.     Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial. 
Map  Drawing. 
Taxt'f tool-it— H.  R.  Mill's  Realm  of  Nature. 

Meiklejohn's  A  New  Geography,  comparative. 
Art  of  7V/ic/i/wf7— 900.     Organisation,  Method,  Discipline,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Min«1. 
Text-book'H—Btiin^a  Education  as  a  Science. 

Baldwin's  Elementry  Psychology  and  Education. 
Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 
Sani/a  ry  Sci^nice  — 500. 

Ttxt-hook—^otiQX  and  Firth's  Practical  Domestic  Hygiene  (Longmans  &  Co.). 
Dfaicintf—oOO.     To  complete  the  full  D  Certificate.     (For  fuller  information,  see  special  circular  dealing  with  Drawing.) 
I'occU  Afu8ic— 600.     Rudiments  of  Music  and  Elements  of  Harmony,  either  notation. 
Text-books — Dnnstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music. 
Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony. 
Ilistnry—SOO.     History  of  England,  19th  Century,  in  detail,  and  History  of  Australia, 
Tex'.'lH)ol-s  —  Knnsomc'B  Advanced  History  of  England. 

History  of  the  Australian  Colonics  (Sydney  :  Govcmment  Printer). 
Eng'tMh  Liferatiirf—SOO 

Smith's  Larjrer  History  of  English  Literature. 
|{X).3  — Chapteis  I  to  V  inclusive. 

1004-      „  Vto       XII 

1905—  „  XIII  to  XVIII        „ 

1906—  „  XIX  to  end. 
And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

For  Special  >VM</y — Shakespear's  **  Hamlet." 

Milton's  *•  Paradise  Lost."    Book  I. 

Addison's  Essays,  12  (Claren<len  edition),  Nos.  3,  15.  25,  61,  105,  106,  13C\  150,  165,  403,  458,  437. 

Bacon's  l^^ssnys,  0.     Civil  and  Moral.     Blackie's  edition. 
Latin— 1,000,     As  for  Class  II. 
/VciicA— 1,000.     As  for  Class  II. 

t  Alternatice  Oroiips. 

Group  1.-1,500. 

AlgeJtra — Including  tho  Binomial  Theorem. 

Tej-t-ltooks — C.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 
Ettclid — Books  I  to  VI,  with  Deductions. 
7'eJ:^6ooit»— Mackay's  Euclid, 

Maclardy's  Euclid, 

Hall  and  Stevens'  Euclid,  or  an  equivalent. 
Plane  Trii tonometry — 

Tejcl-book—'Lwi\Ca  Trigonometry. 

Group  IL— 1,500. 

Latin — Virgil,  first  two  Books  of  .^^Cneid  ;  Livy,  Books  21  and  22.     Horace's  Odes,  Books  I  to  IV,  inclusive 
Questions  on  Grammar.     Composition. 
Dr.  Smith's  Larger  Latin  (Grammar. 
Abl>ott's  Latin  Prose  through  English  Idiom. 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.     (Bradley.) 

Group  IIL— 1,500. 

/Ve/icA— Grammar,   Translation,   Composition.       Havct's  French  Class  Book,   Wellington    College    French   Grammar 
Wellington  College  French  Exercises. 
For  Translation — Book  presoribt^d  for  University  Senior  Examination  of  current  year,  and  Hernani  (A^ictor  Hugo) 

Group  IV.— 1,500. 

Any  three  of  the  following  Sciences  : — 
Physics — 

Text-ltooh — Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Everett.     Part  II  and  Part  III. 
CAemw^r//— Inorpanic. 

Text-book — Thorpe's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Metal i,  and  Non-Metals.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
Qedogy — 

2'€a;^6ooit»  — Geikie's  Geology,  and  Currau's  Geology  of  Sydney  and  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Botany — 

7'«x^/>oo^•— Dendy  and  Luca's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Physiology — 

yex^6oo^•— Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology  (latest  edition). 

*  Teachers  and  pupil  teachers  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  heights,  lenj^ths,  countries,  diviaioos,  or  statlstlos. 

t  NoTK.— These  Groups  of  subjects  are  styled  Alternative,  because  Candidates  are  allowed  to  choose  from  them  the  Oroup  in  which  they  wish 
to  1)0  examined.    Candidates  are  required  to  contlue  themselves  to  one  Uroup. 

NoTK  1.— Graduates  of  any  reco'^nit'ed  British  or  Colonial  University  of  nut  more  than  ten  ycard'  standing  may  be  exempted  from  examinatimi  in 
the  Alternative  Grou))s  for  Class  I  or  Class  II. 

NoTR  2.— Any  Teacher  who  can  shew,  to  the  sati*<faction  of  tho  Minister,  that  he  is  unable  to  ti^c  Muuic  or  Drawing,  may  substitute  or  each  or 
either  of  these  any  one  of  the  Sciences  specified  in  Group  IV",  Clasi  II. 

NoTR  3.— Certiflcatos  issued  to  Teacliers  and  Pupil-teachcra  by  the  Technical  Education  Branch  in  the  undermentionoi  subjects  will  exempt 
holders  from  further  examination  in  such  subject  according  to  the  foUowini;  provision  :— 

Phvsics-  -Course  B  and  bourse  C. 

Chemistry— First  year  theory,  and  first  year  practice ;  or  first  and  second  year's  theory. 

Geology— First  year. 

Botany— First  year. 

Physiology— The  full  course. 

N.B.  — Teachers  sitting  for  promotion  to  Class  I  must  hold  Science  certificates  of  having  passed  First  Grade  in  each  year. 
Freehand  Drawinir  (second  j'ear)— any  grade — for  Freehand  a. 

Model  Drawing  (first  year)--any  grade— for  Model  a  ;  Pers|>ective  Drawing  (first  year)— any  grade— Section  I. 
Geometrical  Drawing  (first  year)— any  grade— for  Geometrical  Drawing  a  and  b. 

A  Buccessf  ul  pass  leads  to  Grade  I  B.,  or  if  the  results  bo  very  good,  to  I  A.  It  does  not  follow  tbat 
because  a  teacher  holds  a  certificate  for  a  particular  grade,  however,  that  hie  official  employment  will 
correspond  therewith,  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  8. 
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8.  Details  of  the  Examination  Method, — New  South  Wales  Scheme, — Assistant  teachers,  etc.,  are 
examined  every  year  at  the  Inspectors'  headquarters.  Printed  examination  papers  are  sent  from  the  head 
office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Inspector  as  the  presiding  officer  at  the  examination. 
The  written  work  of  the  examinees  is  transmitted  to  headquarters  for  valuation  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  ; 
the  local  inspector  awarding  marks  for  rending,  blackboard  drawing,  and  skill  in  teaching.  The 
Superintendent  of  Drawing  at  headquarter?,  issues  written  instructions  or  sketches  shewing  how  any 
models  used,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  examination  room  for  reproduction  by  the  examinees.  He  also 
personally  supervises  that  part  of  the  examination  in  Sydney. 

The  only  practical  science  instruction  which  a  teacher  now  receives,  is  while  he  is  in  training  at  the 
Training  College.  He  attends  the  Technical  College,  Sydney,  for  lectures  in  Physics,  once  a  week.  These 
lectures  cover  such  subjects  as  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  etc.,  in  U  very  elementary  way,  and  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  time  devoted  to  such  subjects,  the  result  must  be  also  extremely  elementary,  and  in  fact 
does  not  profess  to  be  anything  else.  One  might  say  that  such  instruction  would  assist  the  teacher  to  give 
ordinary  object-lessons,  but  can  hardly  lead  to  anything  like  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  The 
teaching  is  not  comparable  to  the  course  of  Applied  Physics  given  in  the  same  institution ;  nor  is  it 
comparable  in  any  way  to  instruction  in  the  same  subject,  as  given  in  the  secondary-school  preparation 
for  teachers  in  Europe  and  America,  or  in  the  training  colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Female  teachers 
receive  absolutely  no  instruction  in  Practical  Physicj*,  and  neither  male  nor  female  receive  instruction  in 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  or  similar  subjects. 

9.  Insufficiency  of  text-hook  instruction. — Excepting  Mathematics,  it  will  be  seen  that  instruction 
in  the  science  subjects,  viz.  such  as  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  is  obtained  from 
test-books,  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  concerned  ;  that  is,  they  are  learnt  in  a 
literary  kind  of  way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no  person  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  of 
these  subjects  would  regard  such  a  method  of  learning  them  as  satisfactory,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that 
text-books  are  generally  behind  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  subject  living  interest.  Neither  in  such  a  method  is  there  adequate  practical  demonstration.  Text- 
books are  aids  and  adjuncts  to  teaching ;  and  are  used  very  often  because  it  is  impossible  in  the  time 
allotted  to  lectures  to  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  the  subject.  It  is  everywhere  admitted  that  the 
living  teacher  is  incomparably  superior,  assuming  of  course  that  he  knows  his  subject,  to  the  text-book. 
In  order  to  give  science  teaching  heuristic  value,  that  is,  to  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  mental  endow- 
ment of  the  student,  so  that  it  shall  have  reality  and  interest  for  him,  all  such  instruction  should  include 
laboratory  practice.  Professor  Armstrong,  of  London,  referring  to  heuristic  methods  of  teaching  says, 
*'  The  value  of  mere  knowledge  is  immensely  overrated  and  its  possession  over-praised  and  over- rewarded,'* 
and  he  urges  very  strenuously  the  necessity  of  teaching  scientific  subjects  practically,  and  in  such  a  way 
to  make,  as  it  were,  the  scientific  student  a  discoverer  of  the  truths  which  he  is  to  learn.  He,  in  common 
with  all  men  who  have  given  the  subject  any  serious  attention,  recognises  that  science  cannot  be  really 
learnt  except  heuristically.  Keferring  to  the  defects  in  English  education,  he  points  out  that  reform  is 
necessary  '*  simply  because  *  Science  *  is  taught  unscientifically — by  literaru  methods  in  fact — without 
regard  to  its  essentially  heuristic  character." 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  we  must  refer  to  it  at  greater  length. 

10.  Defect  of  Literary  Method  of  Learniny  Science  in  New  South  Wales,  Teacher-training  System. — 
At  the  International  Conference  on  Education  held  in  connection  with  the  Health  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  1884,  Professor  Meiklejohn  stated  in  a  paper  read  by  him  that  '*  the  heuristic  method  is  the 
only  method  that  is  applicable  to  the  pure  sciences,"  and  Professor  Armstrong  previously  referred  to, 
says  "  that  however  long  it  may  be  before  we  may  cry  ''Eureka  of  an  ideally  perfect  system,  recent  experience 
justifies  the  assertion  that  we  shall  hasten  the  advent  of  that  desirable  time  if  we  seek  to  minimise 
didactic  and  encourage  heuristic  teaching  "  ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  very  considerable  progress  of 
late  *'  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  introduction  of  heuristic  methods  and  exercises.  "  ^  He  recognises 
very  keenly  that  scientific  conceptions  which  enter  the  mind  heuristically,  have  a  totally  different  effect 
thereupon  to  those  that  are  accepted  didactically.  Knowledge  that  is,  as  it  were,  discovered  by  the 
student  himself,  gives  to  his  mind  a  habit  of  scientific  thoroughness  which  it  will  not  otherwise  acquire  ;  it 
has  a  reality  that  does  not  belong  to  mere  literary  knowledge  of  science.  A  teacher  who  has  received  his 
scientific  instruction  from  a  text-book  or  from  a  literary  teacher  of  science,  knowing  nothing  by  direct 
discovery  and  experiment,  can  never  have  the  enthusiasm  of  the  real  scientific  student.  Whatever  doubt 
there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  whose  education  is  wholly  literary  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
learning  science,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  only  persons  competent  to  judge,  viz.,  the 
scientific  men  themselves. 

Apart  from  such  learning  of  science  being  very  defective,  the  text-book  and  literary  method  is  a 
bad  qualification  for  those  who,  by  teaching,  have  to  impress  the  rising  generation  with  a  recognition  of 
what  science  means  to  the  modern  world  ;  to  say  nothing  about  the  impossibility  of  their  inspiring  those 
among  their  pupils  whom  nature  designed  to  be  scientific  investigators  with  a  recognition  of  their  special 
tendency,  or  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  an  essential  in  all  scientific  education.  Even  if  the  knowledge 
therefore,  of  science  were  satisfactory,  which  it  is  not,  the  methods  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
do  not  tend  to  generate  the  right  instinct,  nor  a  wholesome  view  in  regard  to  the  scientific  elements  of 
the  curriculum  through  which  their  teachers  are  passed. 

Again,  disregarding  altogether  the  absolute  necessity  of  learning  scientific  subjects  in  other  than 
a  literary  way,  the  picking  up  ot  scientific  information  out  of  text-books  cannot  be  compared  in  efficiency 
to  properly-organised  study  under  a  specialist  in  each  scientific  subject.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  differences  between  the  attempt  to  learn  something  about  science  in  the  New  South  Wales 
system  and  the  systems  of  Europe  and  America. 

11.  Contrast  between  New  South  Wales  and  European  and  American  Systems  of  qualifying 
Teachers  in  Science, — Wholly  ignoring  the  thoroughly  methodical  character  of  the  majority  of  European 
text-books  on  science,  which  would  give  even  the  merely  literary  student  the  advantage  in  that  country, 
the  results  produced  by  the  European  system  must  inevitably  place  the  teacher  on  a  higher  intellectual 

plane 

'  Aa  a  psedagogic  method,  the  ''beuristic"  is  subject  to  limita^io^^i  which  are  elsewl^ei^e  discussed. 
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plane  than  is  possible  under  the  system  of  this  State.  Since  the  European  teacher's  preparation  for 
teaching  is  either  in  a  Becoudarj  school  with  a  special  section  of  psedagogy  or  in  a  pedagogical  seminariuin, 
ho  is  instructed  in  science  subjects  always  by  persons  who  have,  in  addition  to  a  superior  education  (i.e., 
an  education  higher  than  secondary)  acquired  special  knowledge  therein.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  has 
practically  a  command  of  all  the  most  recent  knowledge  in  his  own  branch,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with 
text-books  that  he  is  able  to  advise  a  student  with  regard  to  reading.  Further,  his  specialism  enables  bim 
to  communicate  more  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  his  subject ;  and  yet  again  both  teacher  and  student 
have  the  advantage  that  they  are  unexhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  teaching.  In  the  case  of  the 
pupil-teacher  or  assistant-teacher,  even  if  the  master  bo  competent  in  any  way  to  assist  in  regard  to  the 
learning  of  science,  the  opportunity  comes  only  after  the  fatigue  of  a  day's  teaching.  Again,  however 
brilliant  a  head-master  may  be  in  some  branch  of  science  for  which  he  has  an  affection,  he  cannot  have  a 
commanding  knowledge  of  many  subjects. 

The  fact  that  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  absolutely  without 
chemical  or  physical  laboratories  or  the  apparatus  necessary  for  geological,  botanical,  and  physiological 
research  and  demonstration,  is  an  evidence  of  how  little  it  is  realised  that  such  material  is  essential  for  the 
learning  of  science.     So  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware  this  defect  is  unique. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Department  is  endeavouring  to  utilise  the  advantages  which 
the  University  of  Sydney  can  offer — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  students  in  the  training-school  are 
concerned. 

It  should  bo  mentioned  that  at  the  Hurlstonc  Training  College  no  instruction  is  given  in  Physics, 
nor  do  the  students  attend  elsewhere  for  instruction. 

Both  at  Fort-street  and  Hurlstone  there  are  first-aid  classes  formed,  and  a  little  elementary 
physiology  is  given. 

12.  Serious  Omissions  in  the  Curricula  of  the  Training  Colleges. — Apart  from  neglect  to  give 
systematic  scientific  instruction  to  those  who  aspire  to  bo  teachers,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  subjects 
as  the  General  History  of  Education,  the  Contributions  of  Psychology  to  Pedagogy,  Subject- 
Methodology,!  and  School  Hygiene  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  or  are  inadequately  treated.  In 
continental  and  American  methods  of  training  to  teach,  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  considered  to  be  a 
p re-requisite.  When  students  enter  the  training  colleges  they  have  been  no  less  than  four  years  teaching  ; 
and  yet  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  professional  career,  the  importance  of  these  subjects  is  not  systematically 
brought  under  their  notice,  and  the  only  semblance  of  Methodology  that  they  have  had  is  what  they  have 
acquired  from  "  Gladman's  School  Work  "  and  *'  Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual,"  or  from  "  Landon's 
Work  on  School  Methods." 

The  study  of  Practical  Domestic  Hygiene  commences  when  the  teacher  prepares  himself  for  a 
third-class  certificate,  and  the  study  of  Education  as  a  Science,  and  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education, 
do  not  commence  until  preparation  foi*  the  first-class  certificate,  when,  probably,  the  teacher  has  been  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  engaged  in  his  professional  work. 

Assuming  that  a  teacher  has  the  slightest  professional  interest  in  his  calling,  and  we  may  regard 
those  who  have  not  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  the  history  of  education  must  inevitably  be  to  him  a 
source  of  inspiration.  No  one  with  any  adequate  conception  of  what  education  means  to  mankind,  with 
the  slightest  element  of  philanthropy,  or  >vith  any  fcelin^j^s  of  patriotism,  can  fail  to  be  strongly  impressed 
by  the  magnificent  self-sacrifice  and  unspeakably  noble  labours  of  the  great  figures  of  educational  history. 
And  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  impulse  in  the  start  of  a  professional  career  as  teacher,  than  that 
which  could  come  from  a  lecturer  on  such  a  subject,  sufficiently  educated  and  broad-minded  enough  to 
himself  feel  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  great  ])ersonalities  whose  toil  and  devotion  have  done  so 
much  for  humanity.  The  omission  therefore  of  systematic  instruction  in  regard  to  the  general  history  of 
education,  is  an  omission  of  the  most  serious  character;  and  however  much  individual  teachers  may 
have  made  good  the  want  of  this,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  general  outlook  of  the 
teaching-staff  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department  of  this  State  has  seriously  suffered  through  this 
omission. 

The  absence  of  any  systematic  attention  to  paMlagogic-psychology  is  almost  equally  serious. 
However  much  the  Herbartian  theory  of  our  mental  faculties  and  their  operations  may  have  been  or  may 
have  to  be  modified,  no  educationist  can  afford  to  dispense  with  that  broadening  of  the  mental  view  which 
comes  therefrom  ;  neither  can  a  real  teacher  allow  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  such  works  for  example  as 
Lange's  splendid  monograph  on  the  "  Theory  of  Apperception  '*  and  its  application  to  piedagogy  and  similar 
treatises.  Some  acquaintance  with  general  psychology,  viz.,  with  the  theory  of  the  whole  range  of  our 
mental  phenomena,  and  with  their  application  to  educational  processes,  is  essential  in  intensifying  the 
professional  teacher's  recognition  of  the  nature  of  his  task.  With  such  knowledge,  much  of  the  tedium 
of  the  teaching  work  will  disappear  for  every  true  teacher,  and  his  professional  life  will  afford  interesting 
material  for  study.  But  what  is  far  more  important  than  this  is,  that  the  real  significance  of  education 
comes  into  startling  relief  He  realises,  as  he  cannot  otherwise,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  with  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  deal.  He  realises,  moreover,  that  to  inform  the  mind  and  to  train  the  will  are  no  light 
tasks.  He  learns,  too,  that  the  creation  of  habits  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  formation  of  noble  ideals 
in  a  child  are  worthy  of  his  highest  efforts,  and  that  unless  he  is  successful  in  achieving  these  things  he 
has  failed  in  his  task,  and  not  only  will  his  pupils  suffer  but  through  them  the  future  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  belong.  No  one  can  read  the  chapter  on  "Habit**  in  Professor  James' "Psychology,**  for 
example,  without  perceiving  the  weightiness  of  psychology  as  a  preparatory  subject  for  all  who 
propose  to  undertake  teaching.  This  subject  is  wholly  omitted  from  the  departmental  scheme  of  training 
teachers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outlook  of  continental  teachers  upon  their  task  is,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  receive  instruction  in  such  subjects, /row  a  correspondingly  higher  platform.  It  ought,  moreover, 
1o  be  said  that  the  teaching  of  a  student  of  psychology  must  always,  other  things  being  equal,  bo  better 
directed  than  one  ignorant  of  such  a  subject. 

The  fact  that  often  in  Europe  and  in  America,  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  elect  to  teach  infant 
classes,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  their  realisation  of  what  psychology  has  to  say  upon  the  value  of  a 
good  beginning,  and  the  establishment  of  sound  mental  habits  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education. 

Every 

'  (lladman's  and  Landon's  Treatises  contain  a  certain  amount  of  Subject- Methodology. 
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Every  subject  of  teaching  has  its  own  logical  and  paedagoglcal  order,  and  while  it  is  necessary  to 
aim  at  establishing  it  finally  in  its  logical  order,  it  may  initially  be  necessary  to  follow  some  other,  viz., 
what  may  be  called  the  psedagogical  order  of  development,  i.e.,  that  order  which  most  readily,  efficiently, 
and  firmly  establishes  it  in  the  juvenile  mind.  Here  again  the  New  South  Wales  scheme  is  defective, 
for  the  young  teacher  embarks  on  his  career  without  the  slightest  conception  of  such  a  fact. 

The  evidence  of  absence  of  anything  like  adequate  knowledge  of  school-hygiene  is  conspicuous  in 
almost  every  school  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  this  8tat6.  Seating,  lighting,  and  arrangement  of  rooms 
conflict  with  the  practice  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world  where  school  hygiene  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 
In  other  countries  the  matter  has  received  such  a  degree  of  attention,  and  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  is  so  considerable,  that  had  systematic  regard  been  paid  thereto  in  this  State,  the  public  school 
buildings  recently  erected  would  have  been  quite  differently  arranged,  the  variation  involving  no  material 
addition  in  the  way  of  expense.  There  is  throughout  our  public  schools  a  serious  disregard  of  what 
would,  for  a  long  time  past,  have  been  considered  essential  in  Switzerland.  For  example,  the 
position  of  children  at  their  school-desks  is  distinctly  unhygienic,  the  orientation  and  lighting  arrange- 
ments are  had,  and  the  absence  of  single  rooms  for  each  class  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  glass 
and  wooden  partitions  between  the  classes  is  an  unsatisfactory  maKeshift,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
elsewhere. 

The  full  significance  of  the  hygienic  defects  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  chapters 
on  **  Hygiene."  It  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  Commissioners  made  a  special  visit  to  some  of  the  most 
recently-built  schools  in  this  State,  in  order  to  see  whether  their  arrangements  more  closely  corresponded 
with  modern  school  hygiene.     The  result,  as  above  indicated,  was  disappointing. 

This  fact  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  teachers  receiving  systematic  instruction  in 
such  a  subject,  not  in  a  literary  way  by  someone  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  secondary,  and  drawn 
probably  from  obsolete  text-books,  but  from  a  special  teacher  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  himself  informed 
in  regard  to  the  world's  most  recent  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Had  such  an 
instructor  been  in  existence  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  conditions  under  which  our 
school-children  are  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks  would  be  very  much  more  favourable.  These  matters  are 
unimportant  only  to  those  who  have  failed  to  give  the  matter  thorough  attention. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  applies  to  the  teaching  of  all  other 
subjects.  Each  teacher,  in  his  own  subject,  should  keep  himself  informed  in  regard  to  all  recent  additions 
thereto,  and  his  linguistic  attainments  ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  task  of  so  doing.  Such  an 
instructor  is  really  a  professor  in  his  subject,  and  is  able  to  keep  his  students  moving  onward  with 
the  world's  progress. 

It  may  be  added  further,  that  a  specialist  in  a  subject  has  all  the  advantage  which  a  knowledge  of 
its  historical  development  can  give,  thus  he  perceives  the  organic  relation  of  recent  contributions  thereto 
in  a  much  mere  significant  way  than  a  mere  sciolist. 

It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  any  responsibilities  in  regard  to  these  matters  do  not  rest  upon 
the  teaching-staff  of  the  Department,  who,  doubtless,  are  in  many  cases  most  able  and  zealous  workers ; 
the  fault  lies  in  the  system. 

13.  Professional  Traditions  of  New  South  Wales  System. — Under  such  a  system  as  that  which 
obtains  in  our  State,  there  will  at  all  times  be  a  large  number  of  pupil-teachers,  that  is,  of  uneducated 
and  immature  persons,  who  nevcrthless  are  charged  with  responsible  teaching.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  the  State  sanctions  their  employment,  without  any  previous  adequate 
preparation,  and  while  as  yet  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  only  the  most  elementary  kind  of  education, 
most  seriously  tends  to  degrade  at  the  outset  their  esteem  of  their  profession.  Through  them,  the  system 
tends  also  to  lower  the  general  tradition  in  regard  to  what  are  reasonable  educational  requirements 
for  a  teacher.  Public  opinion,  in  a  teaching-staff  so  constituted,  cannot  be  on  a  high  plane ;  and  the 
higher  type  of  teacher  whose  zeal  and  intelligence,  and  whose  high  ideals,  compel  him  to  realise  the 
necessity  for  forward  movement,  will  always  have  a  dead  load  to  work  against,  for  he  will  not  have 
the  support  of  earnest  and  splendid  traditions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  to  encounter  a  sort  of 
general  feeling  that  the  profession  does  not  call  for  any  special  qualifications.  If  it  it  he  true  that 
pupil-teachers  are  capahle  of  doing  their  work  properly^  then  it  is  also  true  that  high  qualifications  are 
unnecessary.  On  that  point  the  whole  weight  of  profe.s.sioiial  tradition  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
recent  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  decidedly  antagonistic. 

For  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  outline  hereinafter  the  scheme  of  training  teachers  in 
Europe,  and  the  system  of  training  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 

The  question  of  the  emoluments  of  teachers,  and  the  reaction  of  their  rate  of  pay  upon  their 
status,  and  the  consequence  of  that  status  upon  the  community,  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

14.  Fundamental  issue  hetween  the  Pupil-teacher  System  and  Previous-training  System. — It  is  often 
urged  by  advocates  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  that  all  persons  engaging  in  any  avocation  should  have 
proper  preparation,  which  is,  of  course,  incontestable.  And  it  is  alleged  that  pupil-teachers,  in  relation  to 
teaching  as  an  art,  are  similar  to  apprentices  learning  a  trade. 

Apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  complete  failure  of  this  view  to  distinguish  between  the 
importance  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  a  human  being,  and  the  mere  fashioning  of  a  piece 
of  material,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  even  in  industrial  apprenticeships,  when  the  material  operated 
on  is  of  great  value,  considerable  preparatory  practice  is  required  on  valueless  or  less  valuable  material ; 
and,  where  this  is  impossible,  very  thorough  preparation  is  always  deemed  necessary.  The  previous- 
training  system  regards  the  child  as  too  sacred  for  crude  experiments.  In  reviewing  the  methods  of 
training  in  other  countries,  such  a  defence  for  the  pupil-teacher  system  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  allegation  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  responds  to  the  demand  that  there  must  be  an 
apprenticeship  to  teaching,  carries  a  kind  of  implication  that  in  some  other  supposed  system  there  is  no 
apprenticeship  or  practical  training.  This  view  is,  of  course,  wholly  in  error.  No  system  proposes  to 
ahsolutely  dispense  with  training  except  the  pupil-teacher  system  itself  since  in  that  system  untrained 
teachers  teach,  that  is  to  say,  when  pupil- teachers  commence  teaching  they  have  had  no  preparation. 

In  the  previous- training  system,  a  child  mind  is  regarded  as  of  too  much  value  to  be  more  or  less 
sacrificed  to  the  crude  experiments  of  a  pupil-teacher.  Those  who  propose  to  teach  are  asked  at  least  to 
thoroughly  prepare  themselves  beforehand  for  their  work.  When 
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When  the  pupil- teacher  commences  teaching  he  is  immature  and  uneducated.  When  the  previous- 
trained  teacher  commences  teaching,  he  is  at  least  better  educated,  more  mature,  and  has  been  seriouslj 
prepared  for  his  work,  and  that  not  by  men  who  have  had  no  other  experience  than  that  of  primnrj 
education,  but  by  such  as  have  been  prepared  for  their  work  by  specially-educated  men  in  touch  with  all 
higher  education. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  of  primary  teachers,  if  their  experience  be  restricted  to  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that  they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  that 
system,  and  are  certainly  not  in  so  favourable  a  position  as  teachers  of  superior  education  (secondary 
and  higher),  to  judge  of  the  eflSciency  of  the  preparatory  work,  since  it  does  not  come  so  directly  under 
the  observation  of  the  primary  teachers.  In  secondary  schools  and  universities,  the  state  of  preparation 
is  at  once  under  observation,  and  it  is  easy  to  recognise  whether  the  quality  of  the  primary  instruction 
has  been  good  or  otherwise.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tests  of  any  system  in  vogue  are  of  the  following 
nature,  viz.,  what  has  it  done  for — 

(a)  The  moral  status  of  our  people  ? 
(h)  Their  practical  power  and  skill  ? 
(c)  The  development  of  conspicuous  intellect  ? 

Whether  the  pupil- teaoher  system  is  likely  to  justify  itself  in  respect  of  (a)  may  bo  easily  answered  : 
similarly  in  regard  to  {b).  In  regard  to  (c),  can  anyone  engaged  in  higher  teachinp:  say  that  he  finds 
his  students  have  been  properly  prepared,  or  that  their  elementary  knowledge  is  thorough,  and  their 
habits  of  thought  generally  satisfactory  ?  The  number  of  ezamination-passes  which  the  State-school, 
or  any  other  school,  secures,  is,  as  regards  this  question,  not  to  the  point,  as  higher  education  has  to  take 
the  pupils  as  it  finds  them. 

In  discussing  the  systems  of  training  in  other  countries,  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intellectual  plane  reached  is  higher  than  with  us.  And  the  question  that 
ought  to  be  asked  is,  "  Has  the  fact  of  employing  only  educated  men  as  teachers,  and  not  half-educated 
children,  really  anything  to  do  with  this  result  ?  "  Beyond  this  it  may  also  be  asked,  **  Will  education  by 
better  educated  and  more  mature  teachers  lead  to  increased  power  and  intelligence  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  of  the  people  ?  " 

Further,  "  Is  the  pupil-teacher  system  not  the  analogue  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  where 
boys  picked  up  slowly  and  unsystematically  their  handicraft,  a  system  which  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
has  replaced  by  systematic  education  in  technical  schools  ?  '' 

In  regard  to  the  moral  and  practical  elements,  reference  may  bo  made  to  the  chapters  on  "  Ethical 
and  Religious  Instruction,*'  and  "  Education  of  the  Will,"  and  these  read  in  connection  with  what  we 
know  of  the  real  truth  as  regards  our  own  community. 


en  AFTER  XXIX. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  State  Training  Schools  of  New  South  Wales. 

[J.  W.  TURNEn.] 

1.  Classification. — The  teachers  engaged  in  the  State  sihoolfl  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  di?ided 
into  three  clasaes:  I,  trained ;  II,  partially  trained  ;  111,  untrained. 

1.  Trained  Teachers, — The  trained  teachers  of  the  State,  almost  without  exception,  are  from  the 
ranks  of  the  pupil-teachers. 

2.  Pupil'feachers*  Examinalions, — Admiseion  as  pupil-teachers  takes  place  as  a  result  of  competitire 
examinations.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  1 V  years  of  age  nor  more  than  18  years.  The  subjects  of 
examination  are  reading,  writing,  dictation,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  drawing,  vocal  music,  skill 
in,  teaching.  The  skill  in  teaching  i^  judged  by  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  teach  a  junior  class  in  the 
presence  of  an  Inspector.  This  practical  test  iit  made  after  the  results  of  the  written  examination  have 
Deen  determined.  A  candidate  having  sati^fiod  the  examiner  in  the  written  work,  and  the  Inspector  in 
the  practical  test,  has  yet  to  pass  the  medical  officer.  The  three  tei^ts  having  been  satisfactorily  passed, 
and  the  certificates  of  moral  character  confirmed,  the  candidate  is  eligible  for  employment. 

The  competitive  examinations  for  applicant  pupil-teachers  attract  large  numbers  of  desirable  young 

firls ;  but  the  lads  who  wish  to  enter  the  Government  Service  see  a  more  liberal  remuneration,  and  far 
etter  prospects  of  success  in  life,  in  other  branches  of  the  Public  Service.     Many  of  the  best  lads  of 
the  State,  for  these  reasons,  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  teaching  profession. 

As  vacancies  occur,  candidates  are  appointed  according  to  position  gained  at  the  examination. 
The  first  three  months  is  a  period  of  probation  in  a  school,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  head  teacher 
reports  favourably  on  the  candidate's  work  and  the  Inspector  concurs,  the  appointment  is  confirmed,  and 
the  probationary  period  is  included  as  service.  The  youthful  teacher  then  starts  on  his  or  her  career,  and 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class,  but  generally  with  the  head  teacher,  mistress,  or  an  assistant  near  to  give  a 
helping  hand. 

8.  Bemuneralion, — The  remuneration  of  a  pupil-teacher  consists  partly  of  instruction  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher,  for  at  least  one  hour  on  every  school  day,  and  partly  in  a  yearly  salary.  Pupil  teachen' 
salaries  are  paid  at  the  following  rates : — 

Male.  Female. 

rirst  class £08  £40 

Se  ond  class  £57  £34 

Third  class £40  £30 

Fourth  class  £40  £24 

Eegarding  the  daily  instruction  to  pupil-feachcrs,  it  in  laid  down  in  the  "  Instructions  to  Principal 
Teachers  and  Mistresses  of  Departments*  tnat  '*thoy  will  devote  at  least  one  hour  daily  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupil-teachers,  and  will  see  that  all  the  prescribed  subjects  are  duly  studied  by  them.  Suitable 
progprammes  are  to  be  prepared,  and  a  register  is  to  be  kept  (a)  ^howing  the  time  of  commencing  the 
daily  lesson,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  concluded,  (b)  the  exercise  or  home-lesson  appointed  for  the 
day.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  mit>tres8es  of  departments  are  to  perform  a  fair  share  of  the 
work  of  instructing  pupil-teachers." 

4.  Apportionment  of  PupiUteachers, — The  subjoined  instruction.  No.  2S  on  the  list,  shows  the 
apportionment  of  pupil- teachers  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  actual  practice  the 
number  of  assistants  or  temporary  assistants  is  increased,  and  the  pupil- teachers  correspondingly 
decreased. 

In  a  mixed  school,  or  in  a  separate  Boys*  or  6irls*  department,  having  an  average  attendance  of — 

i50  pupils,  the  btaff  may  consist  of  teacher  and  pupil-teacher. 

70  '  „  „  „  teacher  and  assistant. 

80  to  110  „  „  „  teacher  and  2  pupil -teachers. 

110  to  140  „  „  „  teacher,  assistant,  and  pupil -teacher. 

140  to  180  „  „  „  teacher,  assistant,  and  2  pupil- teachers. 

180  to  220  „  „  „  teacher,  assistant,  and  3 


220  to  270  „  „  „  teacher,  2  assistants,  and  2  pupil-teachers. 

270  to  310 

310  to  350 

350  to  400 

400  to  450 

450  to  500 


It  „  ,,  t,^«\.IlCA,    -  „  „                 •#  I, 

„  ,.  „  teacher,  *.  „  ,,4  „ 

„  „  „  teacher,  3  „  ,,4  „ 

„  „  „  teacher,  3  „  „       5  „ 

„  „  „  teacher,  3  „  „      C  ,, 


In  every  separate  Infants*  Department  having  an  average  attendance  of — 

100  to  120  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  teacher  and  2  pupil-teachers. 

120  to  160  „  „  „  teacher,  assistant,  and  pupil-teacher. 

100  to  200  „  „  „  teacher,  assistant,  and  2  pupil-teachers. 

200  to  240  „  „  „  teacher,  as}<i8tant,  and  3  „ 

240  to  300  „  „  „  teacher,  2  assistants,  and  3  pupil-teachers. 

300  to  340  „  „  „  teacher,  2         „  „     4 


840  to  380  „  „  „  teacher,  2  „  „    5 

380  to  440  „  „  „  teacher,  3  „  „     6 

440  to  480  „  „  „  teacher,  3  „•  „    0 

480  to  550  „  „  „  teacher  9  „  ,,7  „  5. 
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5.  Examinations  for  admission  to  Training  School. — In  December  of  each  year  a  general  examina- 
tion of  pupil-teachers,  in  written  subjects,  is  held  ;  and  if  exan^inees  are  successful  in  gaining  a  pass  at 
this  examination,  and  the  Inspector's  reports  on  their  skill  and  conduct,  based  upon  his  own  observations 
at  the  annual  school  examination  and  on  reports  furnished  by  the  principal  teacners  and  mistresses,  are 
satisfactory,  they  are  promoted  to  the  next  class  and  get  the  increaseJd  emolument.  At  the  expiration  of 
their  fourth  year  of  service,  if  they  have  successfully  papsed  all  the  yearly  examinations,  pupil-teachers 
take  their  final  examination,  in  which  they  compete  for  scholarships  admitting  to  the  Training  Schools — 
either  Fort-street  for  males,  or  Hurlstone  for  females.  Thirty  full  scholarships,  each  worth  £72  per  annum, 
and  twenty  half-scholarships,  each  worth  £3G  per  annum,  are  awarded  at  this  examination.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hurlstone  students,  who  are  residential,  board  and  lodging  are  provided  in  lieu  of  the  money  values 
M  th^  scholarships. 

Prior  to  admission  into  the  Training  School,  the  successful  pupil- teacher  is  required  to  make  a 
declaration  that  "  he  intends,  in  good  faith,  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  schools  under  the 
Mfnister,  and  that  he  will  accept  a  situation  in  any  district  to  which  he  may  be  appointed.  He  must  also 
procure  a  guarantee  from  two  responsible  persons  that  the  whole  expense  of  his  training  defrayed  by  the 
State  will  be  refunded,  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  he  shall  not  enter  the  service  of  the  Minister,  or 
thall  leave  it  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment/'     (Regulation  %'^.y 

6.  Courses  of  Study, — The  course  of  training  in  both  Fort- street  and  Hurlstone  Training  Schools 
\k%\i  one  year,  and  etnbraces  academic  and  professional  instruction.  The  Kegulation  bearing  on  practical 
ttaining  and  the  courses  of  study  for  both  Training  Schools  are  as  follow : — 

y.  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

M.  The  students  shall  be  trained  in  the  practical  management  of  schools  by  attendance  at  the  Practising  Schools  ot 
at  siiok  other  schools  as  the  Minister  may  direct. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  STAFF,  FORT-STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Firtit  Year  Arts  Course, 

Latin:  Cicero  in  Catilinam.     Virgil,  i&eid,  Books  XI,  XII.    Composition. 

French  :  Daudet — Tartarin  de  Tarascon.     Hornier — Fille  de  Roland.     Reynard — Le  Joueur.     Composition. 

English  :  Lectures  on  Language,  Composition,  Style.     Shakespeare— Twelfth  Night.     Chaucer— Sweet's  Sdeotions 

Algebra :  Elementary  coarse,  mcluding  three  Progressions. 

Enelid :  Books  I.-Vl. 

Trigonometry  :  Elementary  course,  including  properties  of  triangles  without  logarithms. 

Chemistry  :  Non-metals  (subject  not  taught  in  Training  Schools). 

Physics  :  Elementary  course  (subject  taken  at  Technical  College). 

Physiography :  Brief  course,  with  special  reference  to  Australian  Physical  Geography  (subject  not  taught  in  Training  Schools). 

Art  of  Teaching.— Fout-street  Training  Schoou 
Course  Of  Lectures  upon  Education, 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  History  of  Education,  coDiprising  .—Greek  Education;  the  Theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  j 

Roman  Education  ;  Early  Christian  Pkhication.  The  Development  of  Schools  to  the  Reformation  ;  Effect  of  the 
Reformation  ;  Jesuit  Schools  ;  Comenius  ;  Pestalozzi  ;  Froebol  ;  Herbart  and  tterbartianisni. 

2.  A  course  of  lectures  in   Method  in   Education,  comprising  :— Development  of  Child's  Powers  ;   Characteristics  and 

Advantages  of  Good  Methods  ;  Typical  Methods  of  Procedure  in  actual  Use  ;  Different  kinds  of  Lessons  ;  Method 
of  preparation  of  notes— Subject  matter  and  delivery  ;  Different  forms  of  Qnestionn,  and  their  advantages  ;  Moanfl 
of  Discipline ;  Organisation. 

Drawing.— FoRT-STRKET  Training  School. 
A  Course  of  Twenty  Le>>sonH  on  Brushwork. 


Direct  from  Nature. 


1.  The  manipulation  of  the  brush  only. 

2.  Bamboo  foliage  

3.  .Moreton  Bay  fig , 

4.  Rose-leaf   , 

6.  Pepper  foliage 

6.  Myrtle  foliage    , 

7.  Choisya  foliage  

8.  Marguerite  and  leaf  , 

9  to  20.  All  the  followingllessons  will  have  to  be  based 
upon  blossoms  in  season,  but  the  designs  from 
them  will  be  as  stated  in  next  column  : — 


Dosign  boacd  upon  some. 


Repeating  IxDrder  for  dado 

To  till  a  square,  for  a  tile 

To  fill  a  circle. 

Upright  border. 

Border — without  suggestions. 

Square — another  tile. 

For  an  all-over,  repeat  on  Xx  net. 

To  fill  an  oblong. 

10.  Circle. 

11.  All-over  for  wall  hangings ;  on  ^  net 

12.  All-over  for  table  cover  on     1 1     net. 

J  3.  Stencil  for  border. 

14.  Stencil  for  surface  (all-over)  and  a  drop  re^wat. 

15.  Painted  panel. 

16.  Stencil.     Book  cover. 

17.  Stencil — frieze. 

18.  Inlaid  wood  panel. 
39.  (-hristmas  card. 
20.  Book  plate. 
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Syllabus  op  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  (Fort-sfreet 

Students  of  the  Training  College. 

Syllabus. — One  year  Course. 

* 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry  and  Mechanical  or  Construction  Drawing.     ( Vide  Solid  Geometry  First  Tefvr.)    Prinoiplel 

and  practice  of  isometric  projection. 
Timber, — Names  and  peculiarities  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  principally  grown  in  New  South  Wftlet ;    growth, 

composition,  age,  when  to  fell,  season  to  fell,  natural  and  artificial  means  of  seasoning,  cutting  up  for  economy 

and  Deauty,  decay  of  timber  and  common  modes  of  preservation,  measuring  and  selection. 
Tools, — The  names,  shape,  and  construction  of  the  principal  hand-tools  for  working  in  wood  ;  how  to  grind,  ahupen,  and 

keep  them  in  order. 
£faiM. — The  names  and  peculiarities  of  the  different  saws ;  set,  shape  of  teeth,  hook,  cutting  edge  of  teetli,  ftiid  how  to 

sharpen  them. 
Dreaaing  timber  truly,  testing  it  with  winding  sticks,  and  square  ;  chamferins,  setting  out  work,  halving,  mortiaing  And 

tenoning,  scarfing,  preparing  and  using  glue ;  nails  and  screws,  and  exercises  in  driving  them ;  making  imij^ 

boxes,  small  mitred  frame,  Oxford  frame,  &c. 

Staff  of  Fort-street  Training  School. 

Principal — Art  of  Teaching,  Class  Management. 

Lecturer — Languages  and  Mathematics.     ( Also  at  Hurlstone. ) 

,,  English.     (On  staff  of  Model  School. ) 

Master  Practising  School. 
Lecturer — Manual  Training. 
Visiting  Lecturer — Drawing. 

,,  ,,  Music.     (Also  at  Hurlstone.) 

Drill.     (Officer  from  Cadet  Office). 
Pliyaiology.     (Also  at  Hurlstone). 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  STAFF.— HURLSTONE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Standard  of  Matriculation  Examination.— Pass  Work, 

1.  Latin. — Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  set  authors  and  of  Latin  passages  at  sight,  and  translation  of  simple 

English  sentences  into  Latin.      Candidates  are  expected  to  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  Accidence. 
Subject  set  for  March,  1903.     Livy,  Book  XXII. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Algebra. — To  quadratic  equations  involving  an  unknown  quantity. 

4.  Geometry. — Euclid,  Rooks  I,  II,  and  III. 

6.  French. — An  examination  similar  to  that  in  Latin.     Subject  set  for  March,  1903.     H.  Gr^ville,  Perdue. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  course  includes  : — 

Q.  Elnglish. — Tempest  (Shakespeare).  11.  Art  of  Teaching. — Principles  of  Class  Management. 

•7.   History. — Growth  of  the  Empire  (Jose).  12.  Drawing. 

8.  Kindergarten  Lectures — one  hour  a  week.  1.3.  Drill. 

9.  Physiology.  14.  (Cookery. — The  primary  school  coarse. 
10.  Music.  15.  Needlework. 

Kindergarten. 

i 

Course  of  Kindergarten  work  done  by  the  Students  at  Hurlstone  Training  School,  and  instruction  given  them  in 

Froebel's  system. 

1.  A  short  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Friedrich  August  Froebel. 

2.  The  following  gifts  and  occupations  are  studied  and  worked  : — 

Group  I. 

Solids  1.  Gift— The  Woollen  Rail.     2.  Gift— The  Rail  of  Wood,  Cylinder,  and  Cube.     8.  Gift— The  First  Building 
Box.     4.  Gift— The  Second  Building  Rox.     5.  Gift— The  Third  Building  Box.    6.  Gift— The  Fourth  Building  Box; 

Group  II. 
Planes  7.— (a)  Planes  of  Wood,     {b)  Planes  of  Paper.    8.  Paper  Folding.    9.  Paper  Plaiting. 

Group  III.  ..TT''':' 

10.  Jointed  Lath.     11.  Plaiting  Sticks.     12.  Stick  Laying.     13.  Pea  Work.     14.  Drawing. 

4 

,  •  ^      a 

Group  IV. 
15.  Pricking.     Read  Stringing.     16.  Sewing  on  Cards. 

Group  V.  ^,»  .J 

Shapeless  Material.     17.  Modelling.  .        '  'y 

Physiology.  • 

»  *  • 

Synopsis  of  Lessons  given  at  Training  Sokoois. 

>Bone— Composition,  animal  matter  and  lime.salts  whence  obtained  ;  importance  of  food  containing  this  e«rthy  matlc^r. 
Skeleton,  Spinal  Column,  and  Chest  Cavity  ;  how  affected  by  bad  positions  assumed  during  education  and  growth.  . 
Joints,  Structure,  &c. — Importance  of  using  joints  to  prevent  stiffness.  /'•  '  '  \ 

Muscles,  movement — Bones  form  a  system  of  levers,  muscles  act  as  the  power  -  exercise  and  its  effects  on  the  Langs, 

Heart,  and  Digestive  Organs,  also  the  reaction  of  physical  exercise  on  the  Brain. 
Circulation,  Heart,  Blood-vessels,  &c.     Respiration — Lungs,  Chemistry'  of  Air,  Ventilation,  importance  of  exercise  in  fireah 

air,  out-door  sports,  &c.  . 
Digestion — Structure  and  function  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.   Care  of  the  Teeth,  Mastication,  Choice  of  food.  Constipation, 

Dyspepsia,  Alcohol,  Preparation  of  Food. 
Nervous  System — wStructure  and  functions,  special  organs  of  sense— how  they  can  be  improved  and  how  tl.ey  are  impaired. 
Eye — Refraction,  importance  of  correcting  refractive  errors.     Squinting. 
Ear — Sound,  Deafness,  post  nasal  growths  affect  hearing,  &c. 
Nose— Smell,  importance  of  distinguishing  good  and  bad  odours. 
Tongue— Tiiste.     Taste  8ho^ld  be  cultivated. 

Touch — Tactile  impressions — training  of  the  sense  of  touch — some  people  clumsy  and  all  thumbs. 
Skin— Organ  of  loss  to  body.     Cleanliness,  Parasitic  diseases.     Kidneys. 

The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  apply  the  teaching  to  every-day  life  in  regard  to  the  individual  and  public  health. 
The  course  is  generally  concluded  with  **Fii-st  Aid"  instruction.  

Mudio. 
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Mt'sic. 

St/nop^  of  Musical  Course.— Training  Schools,  Fort-street  and  HnrUtonc. 

Introductory  Leasons.  Sound,  How  prodaced.  Pit<:h,  How  meaKiireil.  Notation  of  Pitch — both  in  Tonic  Sol-F»  and 
Staff  Notation.  Notation  of  Time— both  Notation'*.  The  Soale— its  (growth  and  changes.  Lessons  in  Tonio 
Sol-Fa  Notation.  Staff  Notation.  The  different  clefx.  Major  and  Minor  Scales.  Key  and  Time  Siffnaturea. 
Incidental  Italian  Terms  of  Tempo  and  Expression.  Translation  from  one  notation  to  the  other.  Melody  and 
Musical  Form.  Composition  of  simple  musical  phrases,  to  illustrate  particular  intervals,  and  also  Tranaition 
(natural  and  abrupt).  Harmony,  including  the  Chord  of  the  Dominant  7th.  The  art  of  harmonising  aiinplfl 
melodies  in  two  and  three  parts. 

Dnring  the  whole  course  singing  lessons  are  eiven,  embracing  pro<1uction  of  voice,  reafling  at  sight,  and  part  singiiig. 
Each  Student  also  gives  one  or  more  lessons  to  different  classes  in  the  Practibiiis;  School,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highcat 
classes.  For  this  the  student  has  to  prepare  notes,  which  are  really  essays  on  the  subject  he  teaches.  These  lesMoa  are 
critioised  by  the  Lecturer  and  faults  pointed  out.  The  Jjecturer  also  gives  some  specimen  lessons  to  various  rlinsnn  to  let 
the  Students  see  his  method. 

Each  Student,  in  his  turn,  has  frequently  to  conduct  the  i»inging  of  part  songs  or  time  exercises  in  the  Students*  Claas. 

A  few  lectares.are  given  on  the  Music  of  different  nations  and  their  composers. 

Akt  of  Teaciiixo. 

Course  of  Ltctwres  upon  Education,  Ilurlstone  Training  School. 

Education :  Its  Aims,  MoralJAspect  School  Government.  Organisation.  Discipline.  Method.  Attention.  Qnalifica- 
tions  of  a  Teacher.  Principles  nf  Classification.  Registration.  General  View  of  Oral  Teaching.  Special  Oral 
Teachinor.  Nature  Teaching.  The  Art  of  Questioning.  Subjects  such  as  Geography,  Grammar,  kc,  are  chiefly 
dealt  with  in  counection  with  criticism  lessons. 

Staff,  Hublstoxe  Tilvinixg  School 

Principal— School  Management  and  French. 

Lecturer  in  Languages  and  Mathematics.     (Also  at  Fort-street.) 

„  EInglish,  History,  Arithmetic,  Needlework. 

Mistress — Practising  School. 
Visiting  Lecturer — ^Drawing. 

„  ,,  Music.     (Also  at  Fort-street.) 

,,  ,,  Drill.     (Officer  from  Cadet  Office.) 

,,  ,,  Physiology.     (Also  at  Fort-street.) 

,,  „  Kindergarten. 

„  M  Cookery. 

7.  "Practical  Training. — Practical  trainiiit::  in  tenchinnj  in  obtaine<l  by  regular  visitB,  amounting  to 
about  four  or  five  weeks'  actual  teacbiii<:  annually  in  tho  Practit«ing  Schools,  by  test,  criticiam,  and 
iipecimen  lessons,  and  by  observation  of  methods  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  Method  or  the 
Mistress  of  the  Practising  School. 

8.  Belation  of  University  to  Training  School. — In  accordance  with  a  By-law  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  matriculated  students  in  the  Training  Schools  may  sit  at  tho  examination  for  the  first  year  in 
the  Arts  Course. 

By-laws  of  the  University  :  Chapter  XII.,  Section  8 — "  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  By-laws 
6  and  7,  matriculated  students  who  are  students  in  a  training  institution  for  teacners  organised  under 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  may  bo  admitted  to  the  first-year  examination  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  without  having  attended  the  University  lectures,  upon  presenting  a  certificate  from  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction  to  the  effect  that  they  have  attended  the  cource  of  instruction  in  such 
training  institution  for  one  year  after  matriculating.  Students  of  a  training  institution  who  have  passed 
the  first-year  examination  may  be  admitted  to  the  second-year  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  without 
having  attended  the  Univerhity  lectures  of  the  second  }ear,  upon  presenting  a  similar  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  attended  a  second  course  of  instruction  in  such  training  institution  for  one  year 
after  passing  their  first-jear  examination.  All  such  students  having  passed  the  second-year  examination 
shall  nave  the  status  of  students  commencing  the  third  year  in  the  Eaculty  of  Arts.*' 

Students  who  are  successful  at  this  examination  are  allowed  to  complete  their  Arts  Course  in  the 
University,  conditional  on  good  conduct  and  progiess,  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  State. 

9.  Depart mMntnl  Examination. — A  departmental  examination  of  all  students  is  held  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  and  certificates  of  classification  are  issuetl.  Students  sitting  for  the  first-year  examination. 
Arts  course,  are  only  n  quired,  in  the  departmofital  examination,  to  take  up  subjects  of  a  professional 
character.  Kegulation  S7,  bearing  upon  the  ilepurtmontal  examination  of  students,  is  here  quoted: 
**  Oral  examination!^  o£  the  students  shall  be  held  periodically  to  test  their  attention  and  progress;  and 
written  examinations  shall  take  place  yearly,  in  December,  when  provif«ionfil  classifications  will  be 
awarded  accordini;  to  attainments  and  teachin«r  skill  to  students  who  have  completed  their  course.  No 
certificate  shall  be  confirmed  until  the  Inspector's  report  shows  that  the  student  is  successful  in  the 
management  of  a  school." 

10.  Clasies  of  CertiJicatcB. — In  the  New  South  Wales  teaching  service  three  classes  of  certificates 
are  recognised,  viz.,  I,  II,  III,  and  these  are  subdivided  as  follow  : — 

I  A,  the  highest.  Ill  A,  the  highest  in  its  class. 

I  B.  HI  B. 

II  A,  the  highest  in  its  class.  Ill  C. 
II  B. 

The  highest  classification  that  can  be  taken  by  a  student  at  his  final  examination  in  the  Training 
Schools  is  II  A.  All  certificates  issued  are  provisional  (Eegulation  87),  and  are  not  confirmed  until  the 
student  has  spent  at  least  three  years  ns  a  temporary  assistant  teacheir  in  a  school,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
relieving  teacher,  and  has  obtained  satisfactory  reports  each  year  from  his  inspector.      Students  (not 

including 
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inclading  those  taking  flrst-year^d  examination,  Arts  Course)  who,  at  the  final  departmental  examination  — 
academic  and  professional — succeed  in  gaining  80  per  cent,  of  aggregate  marks,  are  granted  a  Univentity 
course  free  of  expense,  conditional  on  parsing  the  ordinary  March  matriculation  and  receiving  satisfactory 
reports  on*conduct  and  proijress  from  year  to  year.  This  class  of  students,  and  also  the  class  successful 
in  the  first-year  examination,  Art8  Course,  rttend  some  public  pchool  from  2*30  to  4  o'clock  on  the 
afternoons  M'hen  there  are  no  lectures  at  thi)  University,  and  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  temporary 
assistant  teachers  g^ing  out  with  the  ordinary  ceititicate. 

11.  Jfate  of  Remunerah'on — The  rati  oF  pav  ti»  ex-atudents,  whether  with  the  Training  School 
certificate  or  the  undergraduate  standi nj;.  is  £  >G  for  the  tirst-year  nialen,  £8 1  for  females  ;  £lOi  for 
second-year  male",  £00  for  females;  £\V'i  fi»r  third-year  males,  £S)0  for  females;  £120  for  fourth-year 
males,  £100  for  females. 

12.  Scholar gh I p9. — In  addition  1o  full  and  half  scholarship  holders,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  **  may  authorise  to  be  received  into  the  Traininix  Schools  other  pupil-teachers  who  have  parsed 
the  entrance  examination,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  in  training." 
This  class,  terme«l  non-scholarship  c.indidalos,  comprises  those  who  failed  to  obtain  scholar.ships — half  or 
full — at  the  final  examination  of  the  pupii-teacher  eour.*e,  which  ii*  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
Training  Schools.  The  non-scholarship  students  have  equal  privile<::ea  whdo  in  training  with  the 
scholarship  students.     Por  the  current  year  the  classification  of  the  students  in  atten  lance  is : — 

IlurUtone  Training  School,  females  only — 
^Y  !.'>  full  scholarships. 

11  half  scholarships  (two  candidates  tied  for  tenth  place). 
45  non-scholarships. 

Of  the  45  non-scholarship  students,  10  are  in  residence  at  the  school,  paying  fuUco^t  oF  their  miiintcnanco, 
and  29  are  day  students  at  no  expense  to  the  State. 

Fort-street  Training  School,  males  only,  non  residential — 
15  full  scholarships. 
10  half  scholarships. 
0  non-scholarships. 

13.  II.  Parlialltf't rained  Tfachers. — The  partially- trained  teachers  consist  of  (a)  teachers  who 
served  only  a  part  of  their  pupil-teacher  course,  and  elected  before  its  completion  to  take  up  work  as 
teachers  in  charge  of  small  country  schools  ;  (A)  teachers  who  completed  their  course  as  pupil-teachers, 
but  failed  to  gain  admission  into  the  training-schools,  and  did  not  sec  their  wny  clear  to  enter  as  paying 
students,  and  were  retained  in  their  schools  as  ex-pupil-teachers  for  a  time,  until  suitable  appointments 
were  found  for  them  in  the  country  :  and  (c)  teachers  who  gained  half  or  full  scholarships  at  the  final 
examination  for  pupil-teachers,  but  did  not  enter  the  training-schools,  preferring  employment  as  ex-pupil- 
teachers.  The  training  of  these  classes,  unfortunately,  ends  with  their  retirement  from  the  ranks  of  the 
pupil-teachers.  In  Kngland  the  (b)  class  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  at  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  or  training-clasfes  of  studying  for  the  teacher's  certificate.  'J'he  duties  of  ex-pupil-teachers  under 
(b)  and  (c)  are  the  sate  as  assistant  te:ichers,  but  the  emoluments  are  less.  The  salary  paid  to  ex-pupil- 
teachers  on  taking  charge  of  small  schools  is  £SS  per  annum.  Kxpupil-teachers  who  passed  their  tinal 
examination  as  pupil-teachers  are  paid  £1)0  per  annum  when  appointed  as  assistants  in  country  schools. 
Ex-pupil-teachers  who  failed  at  their  tinal  examination  are  paid  £72  per  annum  when  appointed  as 
assistants  in  country  schools.  The  salaries  paid  to  cx-pupil-teachers  while  remaining  on  in  their  old 
schools  are,  male^  £68,  females  £46.  I  he  salaries  paid  to  the  same  class  of  pupil-teachers  in  England 
(those  remaining  on  in  their  old  schools)  arc,  males  £45,  females  £30. 

Advancement  in  the  service  from  class  to  class  can  only  bo  obtained  by  passing  examinations  in 
the  various  subjects  prescribed,  and  in  practical  skill,  and  pupil-teachers  included  under  heading  II  are 
not  allowed  to  sic  for  certificates  of  cla^silication  until  they  have  shown  the  neccs.-ary  skill  in  the 
management  of  a  school. 

14.  III.  Unf rained  Teachers. — The  supply  of  trained  or  partially- trained  teachers  for  the  State 
schools  of  New  South  Wales  has  probablv  never  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  Act  of  18GI,  numerous  small  settlements  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Whles,  and  along  with  their  growth  came  the  necessity  for  establishing  »mall  schools.  The  greatest 
difficulty  w»is  not  in  providing  trie  buildings,  although  in  those  days  a  considerable  share  of  the  expense  in 
the  erection  of  the  school  was  borne  hy  the  people,  but  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher. 

The  Council  of  Education,  which  came  itito  power  by  the  Public  Scho(ds  Act  of  180G.  inaugurated 
a  system  of  appointments  to  small  schools— a  class  of  teachers  of  small  schools — which  obtains  to  the 
present  day.      Jn  very  few  osses  have  the  men  and  women  so  admitted  received  any  training  as  teachers. 

Small-school  teachers  ^re  paid  £72  a  year  fi;r  their  first  year  of  service.  Afterwa.ds,  and  until 
they  gain  a  certitii-ate  of  classification,  they  arc  paid  at  the  rate  of  £88  per  annum. 

While  granting  that  some  untrained  teachers  have  risen  to  very  superior  positions  in  the  profession, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  generally  docs  not  tend  to  high  educational  ideals.  As  a  substitute 
system  it  should  no  longer  exist. 

A  complete  set  of  forms  and  documents,  in  order  of  progression,  showing  small-school  teacher 
practice,  is  attached  : — 

ADVERTTSKilENT,   WITH  CONDITIONS. 

Public  Service  Board,  50,  Young-street,  Sydney,  20  Febnuiry,  1903. 

Teachers  (Male)  being  required  for  the  smallest  Country  Schools,  the  Public  Service  Board  invite  applications  for  the 
position  from  unmarried  men  between  18  and  35  years  of  ago.  Documentary  proof  of  age  must  be  furnisued  prior  to  the 
dat«  of  appointment. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Arithmetic,  Dictation,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Reading,  up  to  the  standard  provided  in  the  General  Regulations 
published  in  the  Oot^rnment  OazetU  of  13th  December,  1901,  for  a  Third-Class  Certificate  for  Teachers. 

Copies  of  these  Reffulations  may  be  seen  at  any  Public  School. 

Exammations  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  7th  April  next,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

The  salary  for  the  first  twelve  months  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £72  per  annum,  the  position  being  in  the  Educational 
Division.  Befere 
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Before  appointment,  succeMful  candidates  at  the  examination  will  be  required  to  attend  an  important  PaUio  So)ioq1 
for  a  period  of  tliree  or  four  weeks,  with  a  view  to  obtaininff  instructions  in  the  keeping  pf^  a9hocXxmmd$,,^  .Tf^wiVL 
be  granted  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  week  during  the  period  of  such  training,  if  favourably  reporled  PppQ  hif  ^^Bo 
Head  master. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  forms  for  the  purpose,  obtainable  at  this  office,  or  from  Inapectort  of  Schools  in 
Country  Districts,  and  must  reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  23rd  March  proximo. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 


rhe  Inspectors'  Head-quarters  arc : — 

Albury  Bowral  Dungojr 

Annidale  Braid  wood  East  Maitland 

Bathurst  Broken  Hill  Forbes 

Bega  Crook  well  Glen  Innes 

Blackheath  Dubbo  Goulbum 


Grafton 
Hay 

Kempsey 
Lismore 


Mudgee 
Newcastle 
Parramatka 
Quirindi 


J.  W.  HOLUMAN, 

Seore^uy. 


Sydney 
Tamworth 
Taree 
Wagga 


Wellington 
Wollongong 
Yass 
Young 


[Urgent] 

Memorandum  to 

Proposed  Examination  of  Small  School  Candidates. 

It  is  requested  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  arrange  to  hold  an  examination  of  candidates  for  small  achoola 
on  .     The  names  of  the  candidates  will  bo  forwarded  to  you  in  due  course. 

Please  inform  me  in  what  building  you  will  conduct  the  examination,  in  order  that  the  candidates  may  be  summoned 
to  attend  thereat. 

A  supply  of  application  forms  is  forwarded  herewith. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  BRIDGES, 

Sydney.  Chief  Inspector. 


Form  to  bk  filled  ur  ry  Applicants  for  Employment  in  Schools  under  tub  Department. of  Public  Insteuctiox. 


Name  in  full. 

If 
Married. 

Date  and 
Ycor  of  Birth. 

Country 
where  Bom. 

Period  of 
Residence  in 
New  South 
Wales. 

]f  trained,  and 
where. 

Where  employed, 

and  during  what 

length  of  time, 

as  teacher. 

(Signature) 

(Date) 

(Address  to  which  | 
Letters  may  be  sent)  ( 
(Post  Town) 

Note. — Applicants  are  requested  not  to  leave  any  blank  spaces. 


1.  State  the  particulars  of  your  early  education.     (You  should  state  what  Public  Schools  you  have  attended^  and 
for  what  period.) 

2.  How  has  your  time  been  occupied  since  you  left  school  ? 

3.  If.  ever  in  a  Court  of  Law,  state  under  what  circumstances. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  trained  as  a  teacher  ?    If  so,  state  the  particulars. 

5.  If  you  h&^e  ever  been  engaged  in  teaching,  state  explicitly  where  and  how  long. 

6.  If  you  have  discontinued  teaching,  state  your  reasons  for  doing  so. 

7.  VVhat  do  you  consider  the  more  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 

8.  State  your  reasons  for  quitting  your  la^t  situation. 

9.  What  are  your  present  means  of  subaistenco  ? 

10.  Has  your  last  employer  given  vou  any  testimonial  ?    If  so,  append  it.     If  not,  explain  why  not 

11.  Give  a  list  of  the  testimonials   as  to  the  moral  character  you  have  forwarded  with  your  application  for 
employment,  and  state  opposite  the  names  of  your  referees  their  addresses  and  how  long  each  has  known  you,  as  well  a 
when  he  last  saw  you. 

12.  What  opportunity  of  knowing  you  intimately  have  those  who  signed  your  testimonials  ? 

13.  State  whether  you  arc  a  natural  born  British  subject ;  or,  if  naturalised,  date  of  naturalisation. 


(Place) 


(Signature) 


(Date) 


Memorandum  to 

Examination  of  Candidates  fop.  Small  Schools. 

The  undermentioned  candidates  for  examinations  for  small  schools  will  be  instructed  to  attend  at  the  Pablio 
School  at  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  on 

The  examination  questions  are  forwarded  herewith  under  sealed  cover— each  subject  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  candidates  at  the  time  denoted  on  the  envelope. 

The  candidates'  papers  should  be  posted  to  me  immediately  after  the  clo30  of  the  examination. 

F.  BRIDGBS, 

Chief  Inspector. 
Names  of  Candida  tos. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sydney, 


Departmeafc 
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Department  of  Pablio  Inetniction* 
Inspxctob*!!  Rkpobt  upon  Applicant  for4he  Office  of  Teacher  of  a  Small  School.     Examined  at 

1.  Apparent  Age. 

2.  Constitution.    Manners  and  Address.    Appearance. 

3.  Bodily  Infirmities. 

4.  Eyesight  and  Hearing. 

5.  Apparent  Character. 

6.  Ability  to  Read. 

7.  Inspector's  general  opinion  of  Applicant 

Inapeotor's  Office.  Inspeotor. 

NoxrcB  TO  Afflioant. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sydney. 

MUfORANDCTM  to  Mr. 

With  reference  to  vour  application,  amongst  others,  for  appointment  as  Teacher  of  a  small  country  school,  I  am 
directed  to  acquaint  you  tnat  an  examination  of  candidates  will  be  held  on  .     You  are  requested  to  attend  at 

the  Public  School  at  on  that  date,  at  9  o'clock,  a.m. 

A  copy  of  instructions  to  candidates  attending  examination  is  forwarded  herewith  for  your  information. 

F.  BRIDGES, 
Chief  Inspector. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
DiRScnoNs  TO  Examinees. 

1.  No  books,  manuscript,  writing  paper,  or  blotting  paper,  are  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  Examination  Room.' 
No  eommnoication  whatever  between  candidates  can  be  allowed  during  the  Examination.     Should  any  Examinee  desire  to 
rvfer  Id  the  Offieer-in-charge,  he  must  stand  up  and  do  so  audibly,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception. 

Any  Candidate  wilfully  violating  any  of  these  rules  will  lie  expelled  from  the  Examination  Room. 

2.  A  margin  of  two  inches  mast  be  left  on  the  binding  edse  of  each  sheet  of  paper.  The  writing  should  be  full, 
clear,  and  legible,  and  should  not  approach  within  one  inch  of  the  u>ot  and  top  of  page. 

3.  Every  Examinee  should  put  his  name  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  every  sheet  of  paper,  the  date  and  place  of 
examination,  and  the  class  of  paper  taken. 

4.  In  the  answers  to  the  mathematical  questions,  the  work  must  bo  sent  up.  No  marks  will  bo  given  for  answers 
only. 

6.  When  the  papers  on  any  subject  are  called  for,  the  pages  must  be  numbered,  the  sheots  fastened  together  on  the 
top  left-hand  comer,  and  at  once  handed  to  the  Officer-io-charge. 


New  South  Wales.— Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Examination  of  Candidates  fob  Small  Schools. 

Grammar. 

Tuesday,  7th  April,  1903.    9'o0  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

1.  Analyse  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :— And,  as  he  ^ept,  he  dreamed  ihai  the  God  whott  image 

oversbadawed  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  promised  him  the  Kingdom  and  a  long  and  prosperMis  reign,  bnl  hatU  huB 
in  return  to  clear  away  the  nand  in  which  the  great  image  was  half-buried. 

2.  State  what  you  know  about  the  Pronoun. 

3.  Write  a  short  essay  on  Discipline. 

New  South  Wales. — Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  Small  ScnooLs. 

Geography. 

Tuesday,  7th  April,  1903.      11  a.m.  to  12  30  p.m. 

1.  Name  the  countries  through  which  the  Equator  parses. 

2.  State  briefly  what  you  know  about — Algeria,  [Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Dundee,  Echuca,  Fremantle,  Gulgong,  Hyderabad, 

Ischia,  Jamaica,  Krakatoa,  Munich. 
8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  South  Wales,  showing  the  chief  headlands  and  indentations. 


New  Sdnth  Wales. — Department  of  Public  Instmction. 
EzaMikation  of  Candidatbs  for  Small  Schools. 

Dictation. 

Tuesday,  7th  April,  1903.     1230  p.m.  to  1  p.m. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud 
submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself* 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manlv 
sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone.  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  whicn 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched, 
and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  halt  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 


New  South  Wales. —Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Examinations  of  Candidates  fob  Small  Schools. 

Arithmetic. 

Tuesday,  7th  April,  1903.    2  p.m.  to  3*30  p.m. 
• 

1.  Reduce  '6  of  £1  +  •«  of  5s.  3d.  +  '375  of  a  crown  to  the  decimal  of  IGs. 

2.  In  what  time  will  interest  on  £812  10s.  lOd.  amount  to  £771  ISs.  S^d.  at  4id.  per  cent.  ? 

ii  standard  gold  coin  is  made  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  and  1  lb.  Troy  of  this  metal  yields  46}  S  soyeretgiis :    What  weight  of 

pure  gold  is  there  in  100  sovereigns? 
4.  Find  tne  siae  of  a  square  whose  area  is  12  acres. 
0.  A  person  buys  teas  at  3s.  and  4s.  the  lb.,  and  mixes  them  in  the  proportion  of  4  f  7  ; — '^'hat  will  he  gain  per  cent,  hf 

selling  the  mixture  at  3s.  Od.  per  lb  ? 

KOTIIICATIOX 
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Notification  ov  Besult  ov  Examivitiox. 

Sir,  Department  of  Public  Inatructioo,  Sydney,  190    • 

With  reference  to  your  application  for  appointment  as  Teacher  of  a  small  country  school,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  the  result  of  the  literary  examination  which  you  underwent  on  tho  is  considered  satisfiaotory. 

2.  Before  you  can  be  adjudged  fully  eligible  for  employment,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  attend  the 
Public  School  at  for  a  period  of  weeks  from  in  order  to  receive 
instructions  in  making  out  Bctum-,  &c  ,  keeping  tho  School  Records,  compiling  the  Lesson  Registers,  and  in  the  practical 
work  of  teaching. 

3.  At  the  end  of  your  attendance,  if  the  report  upon  you  bo  Batisfaciory,  you  will  receivo  an  allowance  at  the  rmte 
of  £1  per  week.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


Mr. 


Under  Secretary. 


Notice  to  Atplicaxt  Regahdino  Mkdical  Ci;btificat«. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sydney.  103    • 
I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  call  upon  a  lep;al'y  qualified  medical  practitioner  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  medical  certiBcato  necesnary  to  render  you  eligible  tor  employment  as  a  Teacher.     The  doctor's  fees  must  be  paid  by 
you,  but  he  should  forward  his  certificate  direct  to  this  Office,  in  the  form  appended. 

2.  The  accompanying  statement  should  bo  filled  up,  signed,  and  handed  by  you  to  the  doctor  before  being  examined 
by  him. 

3.  Before  being  finally  accepted,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  furnish  a  registration  copy  of  your  Certificate  of 
Birth  or  other  unquestionable  documentary  evidence  as  to  your  exact  age,  and  that  you  should  fill  in  and  sign  the 
accompanying  declaration,  and  return  it  to  this  Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Under  Secretary. 


Statement  to  be  made  by  Candidates  for  the  Onico  of  Teacher,  presenting  themselves  for  Medical  Examination. 

Name. 

Date  and  year  of  your  birth 

What  has  been  the  state  of  your  heilth  since  childhood  ? 

What  was  the  nature  of  your  last  illness  ? 

Have  you  ever  had,  or  are  you  subject  to,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  rheumatism,  or  St.  Vitus*  dance? 

Do  you  know  of  any  hereditary  disease  to  which  you  are  liable,  such  as  consumption  or  insanity  ? 

Are  your  parents  alive  ? 

If  d«kd,  what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  regarding  your  state  of  health  which  might  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  o 

your  duties  as  a  Teacher  ? 
Are  the  answers  above  given,  to  the  boat  of  3'our  knowledge,  perfectly  correct  ? 

(Signature  of  Candidate) 
(Address  in  full) 
(Date) 

(To  be  filled  in  and  handed  to  tho  Medical  Officer  by  the  Candidate. 


Teachers, — Certificate  qf  Physical  AlilUy. 

Memooamdum  for  information  of  Medical  Gentlemen  signing  certificates : — 

Scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  deafness,  squinting,  ffreat  imperfection  of  the  sight  or  voice,  any  marked  disfigurement  or 
deformity  of  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye  from  constitutional  disease,  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  the  permanent 
disability  of  either  arm  or  leg,  curvature  of  the  spine,  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  and  any  constUtUional 
in.irmUy  of  a  dlsMing  iiatare,  will  be  regarded  a'S  positive  disqualifications  for  the  office  of  Teacher. 

a 

Place 
Date 

Having  duly  examined  a  candidate  for  employment  as  a  Teacher  in  the  service  of  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I  hereby  certify  that  is  not  subject  to  any  disease  or  infirmity  likely  to 

interfere  with  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Teacher. 

Note.— The  Doctor  signing  this  Certificate  should  forward  it  direct  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Sydney. 


Applicant's  Declahatiox. 


(Place) 
(Date) 

I. 


an  applicant  for  employment  as  Teacher  of  a  Small  School,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  am  willini;  to  accept  a  sitaation  in  any 
locality  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may  deem  fit.  I  further  declare  that  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
permanent  employment  in  a  School  in  or  near  Sydney  until  I  have  served  for  at  least  throe  years  in  a  Country  School ;  and 
that  I  cordially  concur  in  this  requirement. 

(Signature  of  Applicant) 

—  Notice 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Pupil-Teacher  Systems:  United  Kingdom. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Introductory. — The  pupil-teacher  system  as  a  training  scheme  for  primary  school  teachers  prevails 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  ^Scotland.  Side  by  side  with  this  system  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  also  a 
monitorial  system.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Canada,  admission  into  a  training  college 
for  positions  in  elementary  schools  does  not  take  place  earlier  than  the  completion  of  the  high-abhool 
course,  viz.,  about  18  years  of  age. 

English  opinions  concerning  the  pupil-teacher  system, — The  following  English  views  of  tlie  pupil- 
teacher  system  seem  to  the  Commissioners  worth  recording: — 

At  the  34th  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (an  association  of  about 
60,000  members),  held  during  the  Easter  vacation,  1903,  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  Coward,  of  Bristol,  in 
an  address,  characterised  as  being  an  excellent  one,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  quite  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  able  men  who  had  preceded  him  in  that  important  position,  commented  on  the  question 
of  training  teachers  as  follows  : — "  The  supply  and  training  of  teachers  is  a  difficult  and  complex  question. 
The  work  of  teaching  is  important  enough  to  demand  that  the  best  intellects  should  be  devoted  to  it ;  and 
how  to  select  these,  how  to  train  them,  and  how  to  provide  such  a  career  for  them  as  will  compensate 
them  for  giving  up  their  chances  of  success  in  other  professions,  in  commercial  or  manufacturing  pursuits, 
is  a  problem  which  both  the  State  and  the  locality  will  do  well  to  seriously  sot  themselves  to  solve. 

"  While  many  educationists  see  grave  difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  the  pupil- teacher  system,  th w 
have  failed  to  find  any  adequate  substitute  for  it ;  in  fact,  it  has  to  continue — amended,  under  new  condi-  \ 
tions,  with  different  conceptions  of  its  aim  and  scope,  perhaps, — but  continue  it  must,  in  order  to  supply 
the  large  army  of  trained  teachers  necessary  for  our  schools.'* 

On  training  colleges  the  following  observations  were  made : — 

*'  What  is  being  done  in  our  training  colloircs  ?  Tor  several  years  the  Board  of  Education  hoa 
directly  encouraged  students  to  read  for  University  degrees  instead  of  taking  the  ordinary  certificate 
examination;  and,  owing  largely  to  the  better  preparation  of  our  pupil-teachers,  a  largo  and  increasing 
number  of  students  each  year  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  for  a  degree  which  many 
of  the  colleges  have  laid  themselves  out  to  provide.  In  fact,  it  was  becoming  something  more  than  a  dream 
that  the  training  colleges  would  get  closer  and  closer  into  touch  with  the  Universities,  and  that  at  no 
distant  date  a  University  degree  would  be  part  of  the  ordinary  oufit  of  a  student  when  he  left  college." 

The  following  impressions,  written  after  an  interview  with  Dr.  Forsyth,  head-master  of  the  Central 
Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds,  will  indicate  the  Commissioners'  opinion  as  to  his  views  : — 

The  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds,  under  Dr.  Forsyth,  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Secondary  State  Schools  of  England.  It  has  an  enrolment  of  about  2,000  pupils,  whose  ages  range 
between  8  and  18  years,  700  being  over  14  years  of  ago.  Co-education  exists  in  certain  classes,  for  some 
reason  not  altgether  clear,  in  the  extreme  lowest  and  highest  grades.  The  head-master  believes  in  co- 
education, and  if  left  to  himself  would  have  boys  and  girls  taught  together  in  every  class.  Specialisation, 
more  in  classes  than  in  individuals,  takes  place  after  pupils  have  completed  the  ordinary  primary  course. 
The  higher  work  of  the  school  is  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  entire  equipment  is  excellent.  Science, 
modem  languages,  drawing,  commercial  subjects,  and  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession,  are  the  chief 
lines  for  special  work,  while  English  and  mathematics  are  sjirong  subjects  in  every  class  throughout  the 
course.  Dr.  Forsyth  did  not  give  the  impression  that  he  approved  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  fact 
that  boys  and  girls  remain  at  the  school  to  the  age  of  17  and  18  years,  and  that  some  of  them  undergo  a 
course  of  instruction  to  fit  them  for  admission  into  a  training  college,  without  taking  up  a  pupil-teacher 
course,  points  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

A  recently  published  work  of  considerable  interest,  viz.,  "  The  Making  of  Citizens,"  comments 
upon  the  question  of  pupil- teachers  in  the  following  terms : — "  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these 
figures  mean  (a  tabulated  statement  showing  an  increase  of  adult  teachers  m  the  primary  schools  of 
England  and  a  decrease  of  pupil- teachers)  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  slowly  disappearing  from  the  . 
English  schools,  and  that  at  present  the  deficiency  of  pupil-teachers  is  being  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
adults,  it  is  true,  but  absolutely  unqualified  adults.  This  is  a  very  serious  state  of  aftairs,  and  is  recognised 
as  being  so  by  every  authority  who  has  considered  the  subject.  It  is  the  employment  of  these  unqualified 
people  under  Article  68  that  is  the  despair  of  all  true  educators  in  England  to-day.  Too  often,  indeed,  is 
the  school  made  the  dumping-ground  of  aspiring  incompetence.  That  the  pupil- teacher  is  disappearing  is 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  system  is  not  even  economical,  much  lens  eflicient.  School  Boards  are  discovering 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  stall  their  schools  with  qualified  assustant- teachers  than  with  pupil-teachers;  other 
schools  with  less  funds  have  to  content  themselves  with  unqualified  adult  teachers.  The  number  of 
teachers  entering  the  school  with  no  experience  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  Central  Authority 
qualifying  young  people  possessing  University  or  other  examination  certificates  as  assistant-teachers." 

The 
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The  Eev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.A.,  chairman  of  the  Binnmgham  School  Board,  in  hig  addrd^i 
on  "Thirty  years  of  educational  work  in  Birmingham,"  delivered  26th  October,  1900,  made  the  following 
pertinent  remarks  relative  to  the  pupil-teacher  system : — 

No  part  of  the  Board's  work  has  been  more  difficult  and  anxious  than  the  task  imposed  upon  it  of  providing  recruits 
for  its  teaching  staflF  by  means  of  pupil-teachers.  The  first  Board  found  the  pupil-teacher  system  firmly  established  in  the 
sphere  cf  elementary  education,  and  though  individual  members  had  strong  feelings  about  the  serious  defects  of  the 
system,  and  directed  the  severest  criticism  against  it,  the  Board  has  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  ameliorate  the  conditions 
under  which  pupil-tcachei*s  do  their  work,  and  to  reduce  very  considerably  the  extent  to  which  they  were  employed 
generally  in  elementary  schools  when  the  Board  first  had  schools  of  its  own.  In  those  days  (1873)  the  Education  Code 
permitted  pupil-teachers  to  be  as  younc  as  13  years  of  age,  and  they  might  be  engaged  in  schools  for  as  much  as  six  hours  a 
day  or  thirty  hours  a  week.  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  allowed  in  a  school  was  then  four  for  every  certificated  teacher 
serving  in  it.  The  instruction  of  a  pupil-teacher  was  given,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  above  school-hours  by  the  head  teacher  of 
the  school  The  Education  Code  of  1900  is  many  steps  in  advance  of  the  Code  of  1873.  Under  its  regulations  a  pupil-teacher 
must  be  not  less  than  15  years  of  age,  though  he  may  bo  employed  as  a  probationer  from  13  years  of  age.  During  the 
probationary  period  he  must  not  serve  in  school  for  more  than  thirteen  hours,  t.c,  half-time,  but  during  pupil-teachership 
ho  may  be  required  to  serve  for  five  hours  in  one  day  or  twenty  hours  in  one  week.  The  number  of  pupil -teachers  (including 
probationers)  cannot  now  exceed  three  for  the  principal  teacher  and  one  for  each  certificated  assistant  teacher.  Thfe 
report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the  pupil-teacher  system  (1898),  while  acknowledging  that  the  pupil-teacher  system 
•*  has  some  merits  as  well  as  many  defects,"  admits  that  **  Us  deJicU  are  no  serious  that  ihty  liope  to  see  early  measurea  tcif:en 
hy  legiiflation  and  by  axlminUtrative  acts  by  the  Education  Department  towards  its  tdtimaXe  complete  reformation,^ 
file  fruition  of  that  hope  is  not  accomplished,  but  is  reserved  for  the  years— and  I  sincerely  trust  the  early  years— of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Birmingham  Board  has  always  been  much  in  advance  of  the  Code  in  its  provisions  for  the  training 
of  pupil- teachers.  Special  training-classes  were  formed  in  1883  and  placed  under  a  superintendent.  All  pupil-teaohera 
were  released  from  school  on  one  half-day  in  each  week,  and  they  attended  training-cltisses  on  two  evenings  a  week,  fuid 
on  Saturdav  mornings,  and  were  taught  by  the  best  qualified  of  the  Board's  head-teachers.  Ten  years  later  (1893)^  the 
Board  decided  to  establish  a  half-time  system  for  candidate  pupil-teachers  and  first  and  second  year  pupil- teachers  ;  so  that 
they  were  serving  in  school  for  thirteen  hours  in  the  week,  ana  the  other  thirteen  hours  were  spent  at  the  training-classes, 
while  the  evening  classes  for  these  teachers  were  discontinued.  In  the  following  year  (1894),  the  Board  resolved  to  extend 
the  half-time  system  to  the  third -year  pupil- teachers ;  and  in  1897  it  further  resolved  to  complete  the  arrangement  for 
half-time  instruction  all  through  the  period  of  pupil-teachership  by  extending  these  advantages  to  the  fourth-year  pupil- 
'teachers.  The  advantages  of  the  Pupil-Teacliers'  Central  School  over  the  old  system  of  individual  instruction  by  their 
respective  head -teachers  were  recognised  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1888,  and  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  in  1898,  and  are  borne  out  by  practical  experience.  Economy  of  labour,  uniformity  of  teaching- 
standard,  instruction  by  a  specially  selected  staff,  the  possibility  of  greater  elasticity  of  curriculum,  the  development  of  the 
social  side  of  pupil-teachers'  lives  by  intercourse  with  others  of  their  own  age,  the  improvement  in  the  general  tone  and 
morale  by  the  influence  of  the  superintendent ;  all  these  advantages  are  in  favour  of  the  system,  besides  the  fact  that  it 
affords  much  needed  relief  from  the  responsible  duty  of  instructing  their  pupil-teachers  after  school  hours,  which  weighed 
heavily  under  the  old  system  upon  the  head-teachers  of  their  schools. 

The  London  School  Board  System. — The  London  School  Board  employs  upwards  of  8,000  pupil- 
t^achers,  and  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  five  years.  Applicants  are  not  accepted  under  the  age  of  14 
yeiM*8.  One  year  is  spent  as  probationers,  the  second  year  as  candidates,  and  three  years  as  pupil-teachert, 
known  as  the  first  year,  second  year,  and  third  year.  Probationers  are  called  upon  to  pass  an  entrancjB 
examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  School  Board.  The  certificates  of  the  Intermediate  County 
Council,  the  Junior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local,  the  Senior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local,  and  the  MartricU- 
latioQ  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examination.  Theae 
examinations  are  comparable  to  the  University  Junior  Examination  of  this  State.  Applicants  holding  the 
above-mentioned  University  certificates  get  prefereiice  in  regard  to  appointments,  and  receive  privileees 
in  the  way  of  shortened  courses  of  training.  No  appointments  are  made  until  the  Board's  Inspector  nan 
certified  to  the  moral  character  and  physical  condition  of  the  applicants  ;  and  so  careful  is  the  Board  in 
this  particular,  that  an  officer  is  deputed  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  applicants  to  see  whether  the  surround- 
ings are  in  every  way  likely  to  conduce  to  their  physical  and  moral  well-being.  Probationers  receive  no 
salary.  Successful  probationers  attend  provisionally  the  pupil-teachers'  centres  for  a  short  term  on  half- 
time  until  they  are  nominated  for  a  school,  when  their  time  is  divided  between  the  centre  and  the  day 
•school.  Probationers  who  have  received  satisfactory  reports  from  the  head  teachers  of  the  pupil-teachers' 
centres,  and  the  head  teachers  of  the  day  schools,  during  their  year  of  probation,  are  required  to  sit  at  the 
examination  for  candidates  of  the  Board  of  Eilucation.  Successful  candidates  receive  the  following 
salary,  viz  :— Males  £18,  females  £7  IGs.  per  annum.  Their  time  is  divided  between  the  day  school  and 
the  pupil-teacher  centre.  No  further  exaioinations  are  required  from  pupil-teachers  until  the  completion 
of  their  third  year,  when  an  examination  is  held  for  **  King's  Scholarships,"  which  admit  to  the  training 
colleges.  The  advance  from  class  to  class,  and  the  award  of  an  increase  of  salary,  depend  on  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers.  The  cases  of  candidates  and  pupil-teachers  who  fail  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  standard,  as  tested  in  the  pupil-teacher  centres  and  day  schools,  are  specially  considered  by  the 
School  Management  Committee  ;  and  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  candidates  or  pupil-teachers  are 
unfitted  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  the  necessary  notices  are  given  for  the  termination  of  their  engage- 
ments. Pupil-teachers  who  fail  to  gain  King's  Scholarships  remain  on,  as  a  rule,  as  ex-pupil -teachers, 
continue  their  studies,  frequently  at  the  evening  classes,  and  qualify  in  time  as  untrained  teachers  witb 
a  low  certificate.  The  rates  of  pay  for  pupil-teachers  are: — First  year,  males  £13,  females,  £7  IGs. ; 
second  year,  males  £31,  females  £20;  third  year,  males  £36,  females  £20,  per  annum.  Senior  pupU- 
teachers — t.^.,  those  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  apprenticeship — are  considered  as  responsible  teachers 
counting  for  twenty  pupils.  Juniors — i.e.,  candidates  and  first  year  pupil-teachers — do  not  count  on  thb 
staff,  except  as  supplying  the  place  of  seniors  when  absent  at  the  pupil-teachers'  centres.  The  latter  are 
engaged  at  the  day  school  in  learning  school  management  under  the  general  superintendence  of  thp 
head  teacher,  in  examining  home  lessons,  and  in  preparing  lessons  in  simple  subjects  to  be  given  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher  or  one  of  the  assistants.  Pupil-teachers  sitting  at  the  King  s 
Scholarship  examinations  are  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  pupil-teacher  centres, 
and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  attend  University  Extension  Lectures  or  Evening  Classes  for  Science 
and  Art  subjects  in  which  they  do  not  receive  instruction  at  the  pupil-teacher  centres.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  head  teachers  of  day  Bchoola  to  in.^^truct  and  to  exercise  the  pupil-teachers,  candidates,  and 
probationers  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  in  school  management.  The  academic  training  of  the 
three  grades  is  carried  on  at  a  pupil-teacher  centre.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  centres  under  the 
London  School  Board — twelve  are  mixed  schools,  and  one — Stepney — is  for  females  only.     There  are  two 

sessions, 


*  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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nesBionB,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  ordinary  school  days,  and  a  session  on  Saturday  morning.  Attendance, 
which  18  reculat^  by  the  Board,  is  for  one  session  daily.  One  afternoon  in  the  week,  other  than  Satarday, 
is  a  half-holiday,  and  strict  injunctions  are  issued  to  the  effect  that  it  must  be  kept  as  such.  The  Saturday 
session  lasts  from  9  to  12  ;  all  grades  are  released  from  work  at  12  noon  and  at  4*30  p.m.  on  other  days. 
Home  lessons  must  not  exceed  two  hours  on  any  evening,  or  twelve  hours  in  the  weeK. 

The  Marylebone  Pupil-teachers*  School. — The  Marylebone  Pupil-teachers*  School,  Burghley- 
road,  N.W.,  Tiondon,  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  pupil-teacher  training  system  in  London;  and 
as  the  management  of  this  particular  school  came  under  notice,  a  short  description  of  its  scheme  of 
work  is  given.  This  is  a  school  of  males  and  females,  the  latter  sex,  however,  greatly  predominating. 
Boys  in  London  are  not  eager  to  become  pupil -teachers,  as  they  can  command  far  better  salaries  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  promotion  elsewhere  is  also  much  more  rapid.  The  better  class  of  boys  therefore  do 
not  take  up  the  teaching  profession.  At  an  entrance  examination  of  candidates  forpupil-teachers,  held 
recently  at  one  of  the  centres,  there  were  upwards  of  100  girls  and  only  two  boys.  The  ouildings  at  the 
Marylebone  centre  consist  of  two  floors.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  large  general  hall,  used  as  a  general 
assembly  room,  from  which  branch  oft  eight  class-rooms.  The  class-rooms  are  all  well  furnished,  although 
the  type  of  desk  is  neither  very  new  nor  equal  to  that  seen  in  Switzerland  and  America.  Upstairs  are 
the  Art  room.  Demonstration  room,  two  Laboratories  (Physics  and  Chemistry),  and  two  class-rooms. 
The  Demonstration  room  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  used  for  lantern  lectures.  Both  laboratories  are  well 
equipped.  There  is  no  manual  training  at  this  centre  for  either  boys  or  girls,  neither  is  there  any  physical 
training  for  the  boys,  but  for  the  girls  there  is  a  modified  form  of  Swedish  drill,  practised  more  for  their 
physical  welfare  than  for  teaching  requircmeuts.  Drill  has  a  small  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  London 
School  Board.  The  great  effort  in  this  pupil-teacher  centre  is  in  the  direction  of  mental  culture,  and  all 
the  teaching  converges  towards  University  examinations.  All  text  books,  &c.,  required  are  provided 
gratuitously,  and  an  allowauce  of  2d.  a  day  is  made  to  each  pupil-teacher  living  at  a  distance,  to  enable 
him  or  her  to  travel  to  a  centre.  The  visit  to  Burghley-road  centre  took  place  a  few  days  before  the 
fixture  of  the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  and  in  connection  with  University  examinations  the 
following  information  was  supplied  by  the  Principal : — 

33  candidates  had  entered  for  the  London  Matriculation. 
6        „  „  „        Welsh  „ 

3        „  „  „        Intermediate  B.Sc,  London. 

2        „  „  „        B.A.,  London. 

The  Principal  has  eight  permanent  assistants  and  four  visiting  masters,  and  the  attendance  is  about 
350.  The  Principal  himself  takes  Mathematics  (Matriculation  work)  and  The  Art  of  Teaching  (Theory). 
The  first  assistant,  who  is  B.A.,  London,  is  responsible  for  English  (Senior),  Latin,  French,  Mathematics 
(Intermediate)  ;  the  second  assistant,  also  a  B.A.,  London,  takes  Mathematics  (First-year),  English 
(Junior),  Science.  The  Principal  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  considers  it  the 
best  training  possible  when  head-masters  give  their  young  teachers  good  instruction  in  teaching  methods. 
This  opinion  is  shared  by  many  of  the  leading  masters  of  the  London  Board  Schools,  one  of  whom  stated 
that  in  his  experience  a  well-trained  pupil-teacher  is  a  better  man  in  a  school  than  a  University  graduate 
without  practical  training  i.  The  pupil-teachers  of  Burghley-road  were  seen  in  the  assembly  hall 
during  the  period  of  recreation,  and  also  in  their  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  study.  Under  both 
conditions  they  created  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  a  good  selection  had 
been  made  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  without  exception  an  intelligent,  well-ordered,  well-dressed 
body  of  young  men  and  women.  Tney  were  all  of  good  physique,  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  were 
tall,  well  set  up,  and  very  prepossessing  in  appearance.  The  youni?  men  did  not  compare  so  favourably 
in  the  matter  of  physique,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  good  home-training.  Great  care  had  been 
taken  to  admit  none  but  healthy  candidates.  The  service  is  very  popular  with  young  women,  and  many 
of  the  better  class  of  children  from  the  higher  grade  Board  Schools  are  among  the  list  of  applicants.  The 
ages  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  Burghley-road  centre  ranged  from  14  to  18  years.  The  aim  of  every 
ambitious  pupil-teacher  in  the  pupil-teacher  school  is  to  gain  a  King's  Scholarship  on  the  completion  of 
his  or  her  course.  This  admits  into  one  of  the  Training  Colleges.  The  scholarship  does  not,  however, 
cover  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  Training  Colleges.  A  small  amount  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  successful  scholarship-holders,  and  the  Governmeot  grants  a  subsidy  to  the  College  for 
the  balance.  The  London  School  Board  has  no  Training  Colleges  in  which  the  course  commenced  in  the 
pupil-teacher  centre  may  be  completed.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
examinations  get  ready  employment  as  ex-pupil-teachers  in  the  Board  Schools.  These  are  afEorded 
opportunities  for  attending  evening  training  classes  instituted  by  the  Board,  and  many  succeed  in  obtaining 
lower-grade  certificates.  The  School  Board's  responsibilities  and  liabilities  in  regard  to  their  pupil* 
teachers  cease  with  the  completion  of  the  term  in  the  pupil-teacher  centre.  It  is  not  part  of  its  duty  to 
find  positions  for  these  young  teachers,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  employment  is  readily  obtained  by  all. 

The  Birmingham  School  Board  and  its  Pupil-teacher  Centre, — The  pupil-teachers'  centre  in 
Birmingham  is  attended  by  upwards  of  400  girls.  Boys  evince  no  desire  to  take  up  the  teaching 
profession,  as  their  chances  of  success  in  life  are  much  brighter  in  the  business  world.  The  supply  of 
female  pupil- teachers  is  large,  and  this  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  number  of  resignations.  The 
average  teaching-life  of  a  Birmingham  lady-teacher,  after  ner  term  of  pupil-teachership  is  through,  is 
between  six  and  seven  years.  The  majority  marry,  and  their  services  are  then  lost  as  teachers ;  for,  by  an 
unwritten  law  in  Birmingham,  when  a  lady-teacher  marries,  she  resigns.  The  teaching  of  science  is  a 
strong  point  in  the  Birmingham  Board-schools  and  the  pupil-teachers'  classes.  The  final  examination, 
viz.,  the  King's  Scholarship,  admits  to  the  Day  Training  College,  Birmingham,  or  to  one  of  the  residential 
colleges.    The  time-table  of  subjects,  not  including  science,  and  the  syllabus  of  studies  are  given. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  pupil-teachers  employed  in  the  Birmingham  Board-schools  are : — 

Probationers...     £  8  per  annum.         First  year        ...     £15    0    0  per  annum. 
Candidates     ...        10        „  Second  year     ...       17  10    0 

Third  year       ...       20    0    0 
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Syllabus  of  Birmingham  School  Board  Pupil-teacheri  Centre. — The  followiDg  is  the  programme  of 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers'  centre  of  ihe  Birmingham  School  Board : — 

BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD-PUPIL-TEACHERS*  CENTRAL  CLASSES. 

TiME-TABLK. 


Probationers. 

First  Year. 

Third  Tear. 

A. 

a 

A. 

B. 

A. 

a 

Monday— 

1.  French 

English 

Need,  or  English 

Need,  or  Arith. 

English 

Music 

2.  Arithmetic 

French 

Need,  or  Com  p. 

Need,  or  Comp. 

Music 

English 

3.  Needlework 

Reading 

Reading 

French 

Reading 

History 

Tuesday— 

I.                 Scrip  ti 

lire 

Script 

ure 

Scripti 

ire 

2.  English 

Geography 

Geography 
English  or  F 

English 

French 

Arithmetic 

3.  Geography 

Arithmetic 

'rench 

(ieography 

Mathematics 

English 

4.                   History 

Music 

Latin 

French 

Wednesday— 

I.  French 

Reading 

History 

French 

Need,  or  Study 

Needlework. 

2.  Reading 

French 

French 

History 

Need,  or  Study 

Need,  or  Comp. 

3.               Gymnasium 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Study 

Geography 

Thursday— 

1.  (loography 

English 

(^leography 

English 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

2.  English 

History 

Euglibh 

(ioogranhy 

French 

History 

3.  History 

Geography 

Gymnasium 

Latin 

French 

Friday— 

L  Arithmetic 

Needlework 

T^tin 

Arithmetic 

Logic 

English 

2.  Reading 

Arithmetic 

History 

Reading 

History 

Geography 

3.                     Music 

Arithmetic 

History 

Gymnasium. 

Candidatea. 

Second  Year. 

^  Preparatory. 

A. 

B. 

Matriculation. 

A. 

B. 

Monday— 

L  Arithmetic 

Gymnasium 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

French 

2.  Geography 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

History 

French 

Geography 
Arithmetic 

3.  French 

Geography 

French 

Latin 

Geography 

Tuesday— 

1.  English 

History 

English 

Gymnasium 
History 

2.  Composition 

3.  Arithmetic 

French 

Arithmetic 

French 

English 

English 

History 

Latin 

English 

History 

Wednesday— 

1.  Geography 

Music 

French 

Needlework  or 

Mathematics 

2.  History 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

English 

Needlework  or 

Mathematics 

3.  Needlework 

Reading 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Music 

Thursday— 

1.  Scripture 

Scripture 

Script 

ure 

2.  French 

English 

Arithmetic 

French 

Geography 
English 

3.  Arithmetic 

Geography 

French 

Mathematics 

4.  Reading 

History 

English 

Latin 

French 

Friday— 

1.  History 

Needlework  or 

Composition 

Mathematics 

Reading 

History 

2.  English 

Needlework  or 

Com]>ositiou 

English 

Arithmetic 

French 

3.  Reading 

French 

History 

Latm 

History 

Reading 

BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD  PUPIL-TEACHERS'  CENTRAL  CLASSES. 

Syllabus  of  Work. 
Third  Year. 

Arithmetic. — Mathematics  for  Matriculation  Syllabus.    General  Revision— Practice  chiefly  in  stocks  and  sluircs.     Profit 

and  loss,  ditficult  problems. 
Algebra. — Factors— Equations  (simple  and  simultaneous).     Problems — Quadratics. 
English. — ( [)  Outlines  of  History  of  English  Literature  (twelve  great  authors  for  Matricuktion  Examination).     (II)  History 

of  English  Language.     (III.)  Essay  Writing. 
History. — Outlines  of  English  History  from  b.c.  55  to  1870,  a.d. 

Geography. — British  Colonies— The  world  in  general  (according  to  Scholarship  syllabus). 
French. — **La  Tour  des  Maures,"  by  E.  Daudet  (set  for  Matriculation  Examination)  with  Dictation,  Composition,  and 

revision  of  Grammar. 
Latin. — Translation — Cs'sar,  Books  IV  and  V.     Grammar— Sonnenschein's  Second  Reader  and  Writer. 
Needlework. — Patterns  and  specimens  preparatory  for  Scholarship  Examination. 

Music- Practical — As  far  as  required  for  Intermediate  Ortificate.     Theory  Revision  of  work  done  in  other  years. 
Reading  and  Scripture. 

Second  Year. 

Arithmetic. — Area,  cubical  contents,  metric  system,  interest,  discount,  percentages,  stocks  and  shares.  Miscellancons 
problems. 

Algebra. — Factors,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Highest  Common  Factor,  Fractions.  Simple  equations — Problems  based  on 
simple  equations.     Simultaneous  Equations. 

English. — Two  lessons  of  45  minutes  weekly;  one  fortnightly  lesson.  (I)  Grammar — Parsing,  Analysis  of  Sentences. 
(II)  Writing  of  Essays.  (Ill)  Literature.  The  aim  of  these  lessons  is  :— 1.  To  give  an  interest  in  and  a  liking 
for  English  writing  of  the  best  kind.  2.  To  make  the  girls  acquainted  with  the  real  works,  and  not  merely  to 
know  about  them. 

BaUad  Poetry.— •*  Robin  Hood"  Ballads,  "  Patient  Griselda,"  "  Chevy  Chase,"  **  Agincourt"  (Drayton),  "John  Gilpin  " 
(Cowper).  "Lucy  Gray,"  "  We  are  Seven  "  (Wordsworth),  **  Ancient  Mariuer"  (Coleridge),  ** Battle  of  Baltic " 
(Campbell),  **  Glenfinlas  "  (Scott),  "Scots  of  Eskdale  "  (8cott).  "  Lochinvar  "  (Scott),  "  Macgregor's  Gathering  " 
(Scott),  "The  Outlaw"  (Scott),  "Roaabelle"  (Scott).  "Ivry"  (Macaulay).  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
(Tennyson),  "The  Revenge"  (Tennyson),  "Defence  of  Luc  k  now  "  (Tennyson),  "Incident  in  French  Camp," 
» *  Ghent  to  Aix  "  ( Browning),  • '  East  and  West  "  (Kipling),  » •  Earl  Haldan's  Daughter  "  (Kin^sley). 

Lyrical  Poetry. — "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  (Shakespeare),  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wmd"  (Shakespeare), 
"Ariel's  Songs"  (Shakespeare),  Fairies'  Song^  from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (Shakespeare),  "Fear  No 
More  the  Heat  o'  the  Sun"  (Shakespeare),  "To  Daffodils"  (Herrick),  "Night  Piece  to  Julia"  (Herrick). 
"Piping  Down  the  Valleys  Wide  "  (Bkke).  "  When  the  Green  Woods  Laugh"  (BUke).  "  Daffodils  "  (Wordsworth), 
"  The  Cuckoo  "  (Wordsworth),  "  Three  Years  She  Grew  "  (Wordsworth),  "  The  Lesser  Celandine  "  (Wordsworth), 
"  The  Daisy  "  (Wordsworth),  "Waken  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay  "  (Scott),  "  Coronach  "  (Scott),  "  Pibroch  of  Donnil 
Dhu  "  (Scott),  "  County  Guy  "  (Scott),  "  Autumn  "  (Shelley),  "  SkyUrk  "  (Shelley),  *  *  Songs  from  the  Princess  " 
(Tennyson),  " The  Brook  "  (Tennyson),  "  Blow,  Bugle  Blow "  (" Coming  of  Arthur ")  (Tennyson),  "Break,  Break, 
Break"  (Tennyson),  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad"  (Browning),  "The  Year's  at  the  Spring  "  (Browning), 
**  Love  Among  the  Ruins  "  (Browning).  Shakespeare 
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ISbftkeapearo  (a)  as  a  Dramatist,  (b)  as  a  Poet.     Plays  to  bo  read  :^'*  As  Vou  Like  ft.*-  '*  Hai^let,^'  **  ^^pry  V." 

lEleading. — Reading  and  learning  passages  from  Tennyson  aijd  Laureate.     Voice  production. 

History.— Outlines  from  1685-1815 

Geography. — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  America.     Trade  routes,  river  basins,  sketch  miips. 

French.— (a)  **  Lauretto  "  and  **  Seulotte."    (b)  Spier's  French  Drill,    (c)  Dictation— C'onversatioh  and  Translation  founded 

on  books  given. 
Latin. — Accidence.     Declensions  and  Conjugations.     Translation.     First  Latin  Reader  aud  Writer.     BetraoslatioD. 
Needlework. — Garments  aud  specimens  showing  stitches  used  on  calico  and  flannel. 
Scripture. — History  of  Jews  from  Moses  to  David. 

First  Year, 

Arithmetic. — Interest — Simple  and  Compound.     Averages.      Percentages   and   their  applications.      Discoont.     ^etcip 

System. 
English.— Parsing  and  Analysis.      Paraphrasing.      Syntax  of  all  parts  of  Speech.      Introduction  to  General  Litera^nre. 

Works  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow.     Writing  of  Essays. 
Reading. — Voice  production.     Goueral  practice  in  sight  reading.     Memorising  of  poems  chosen  by  students.     Stories  from 

•*  Earthly  Paradise." 
Hi8tK)ry.— From  1685-1760. 

Geography. — Europe  and  Asia— chief  countries  in  detail — river  basins,  sketch  maps. 
French.— (a)  **  Une  aventure  du  c6lfebre  Pierrot."  **Histoire  de  la  M6re  Michel."  {b)  Spier's  French  Drill,    (c)  Dictatipn — 

Conversation  and  Translation  founded  on  books  given. 
Needlework. — Small  garment  made.     Calico,  flannel,  and  print  patches  learnt.      To  cut  out  and  fix  in  paper  a  woman's 

cooking  aprou. 
Scripture. — Old  Testament  History. 
Latin  (beginners). — Declensions  and  Conjugations.     First  Latin  Reader  and  Writer, 

Caiididates, 

Arithmetic. — Prime  Numbers,  Factors.      Least  Common  Multiple.      Highest  Conunon    Factor.     Vulgar  and  Decimal 

Fractions.     Metric  System.     Areas.     Miscellaneous  problems. 
English. — Analysis  aud  Parsing.     History  of  Language.     Composition.     Longfellow. 
Reading. — (a)  3cott*s  *'  Kenilworth."    {b)  Voice  Exercises,     (r)  Gray's  Elegy  for  Recitation. 
History. — B.C.  55— a.  d.  1603.     Tudors  in  detail. 

Geography. -^(o)  Preparatory  for  Government  Examination,     (h)  General  Geography  of  Europe  and  chief  coui) tries  of  Asia, 
French. — Deut^s  School  French  Book.     Grammar.     Dictation  and  Composition. 
Needlework. — Child's  pinafore  made.     Specimen  of  darn  in  stocking  web.     To  cut  out  and  fix  in  paper  a  man*s  nightshirt 

and  a  child's  nightgown. 
Music. — Practical— Begin  to  prepare  for  Elementary  Certificate.      Theory— Structure  of  Common  Scale.      Soii^  of  its 

intervals  and  division  of  pulses  and  measures. 
Scripture. — 

Prohationers. 

Arithmetic. — f'ractions —Vulgar  and  Decimal.     Ratio  and  Proportion.     Bills  of  Parcels.     Practice. 

English. — Analysis  and  Parsing.     Grammar  of  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adjectives. 

Reading. — Voice    Production.       General    practice— memorising  of    poems — "Young  Lochinvar,"    **  Rosabelle,**    **£arl 

Haldan's  Daughter,"  "A  World  of  Leafage  "  (Henley),  and  others  chosen  by  students. 
History. — General  outlines  from  Roman  Occupation  of  Britain. 
Geography.— Commercial  Geography  based  on  Lyle's  "Man  on  the  Earth"  and  "Man  and  his  Markets."     Detailed 

Geography  of  British  Isles.     Outlines  of  the  World. 
French. — Reading,  Conversation,  Dictation — Grammar  arising  therefrouL 
Needlework. — Practice  in  easy  stitches.     Making-up  of  bodices. 
Music. — Practical — Begin  to  prepare  for  Elementary  Certificate.     Theory — Structure  of  Common  Scale.      Some  intervals 

and  divisions  of  pulses  and  measures. 
Scripture. — Story  of  the  Jews  from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  and  Solomon. 

The  Manchester  School  Board  and  its  Pupil-teacher  C^/j^re^.—Mancbester  baa  two  pupil-teacher 
centres,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  800.  Pendino:  tbe  erection  of  entirely  new  buildings,  the 
E/obey-street  Centre,  attended  by  pupil-teacbcrs  occupied  in  the  northern  division  of  the  city,  was  being 
conducted  at  tbe  time  of  inspection  in  temporary  premises  near  the  Central  School.  There  were  present 
liBO  p;irl8  and  70  boys.  The  better  class  of  boys  do  not  enter  the  pupil-teacher  service,  the  inducomentB 
outside  of  higher  salaries  and  p;reater  prospects  of  promotion  taking  them  in  other  directions.  The  pupil- 
teachers  receive  tbe  whole  of  their  ordinary  instruction  at  the  centres,  with  the  exception  that  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  day-schools  are  held  responsible  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  school  manafjement.  An  examination  is  held  each  year  by  the  Board's  Inspector.  Religious 
instruction,  which  was  at  one  time  given  by  the  principal  teachers  of  the  day-schools,  is  now  taken  up 
at  the  pupil-teacher  centres.  Juniors  are  required  to  attend  six  half -days  and  Saturday  mornings ; 
seniors,  four  half- days  and  Saturday  mornings. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Manchester  City  Council,  pupil-teachers  are  enabled  to  attend  th^ 
drawing  clas.^^es  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  on  Saturday  mornings.  Courses  of  lectures  to  pupil- 
teachers  in  their  last  year  are  given  in  connection  with  the  University  Extension  Committee  of  the 
Victoria  University.  On  the  conclusion  of  their  fourth  year  of  service  pupil-tearchera  sit  for  their  final 
examination — the  King's  Scholarship — and  those  successful  enter  one  of  the  training  collegeSi  Owen 
College,  Manchester,  being  tbe  one  usually  selected.  Speaking  on  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
pupil-teachers,  there  is  an  opinion  among  some  educationists  in  Manchester  that  the  status  of  pupil- 
teachers  is  not  sufficiently  recognised,  and  that  they  do  not  receive  sufficient  advice  and  encouragement 
from  the  principal  teachers  of  the  day-schools.  Pupil-teachers  in  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  are 
paid  on  the  following  scale  : — 


Probationers,  per  annum 

Candidates, 

First  year. 

Second  year, 

Third  year, 


Boys.  Girls. 

£12  to  £15  £6 

£20  £16 

£22  lOs.  £12 

£25  £l(J 

£27  10s.  £18 


The  Leeds  School  Board  and  its  Pupil-teacher  Centre, — Leeds  has  one  pupil-teacher  centre,  with 
an  attendance  of  GOO,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  girls.  The  buildings  are  quite  new,  and  are  of 
the  most  modern  design.  From  a  large  central  hall,  well-furnished  class-rooms  radiate.  The  structure 
has  three  floors.  The  science  and  art  rooms  are  splendidly  equipped.  There  is  accommodation  for 
712.     In  the  construction  of  these  buildings  the  Board  has  given  most  careful  attention  to  ventilation, 

heating. 
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heating,  and  lighting.  The  Board  has  adopted  the  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  by  propulsion,  after 
having  tested  it  in  two  of  their  da^-schools.  Fresh,  warm,  filtered  aif  is  prbpelled  through  the  buildings 
by  meads  of  fans  driven  by  gas-engines.  The  foul  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  shafts  communicating 
with  the  large  roof  ventilators.  The  lighting  of  the  large  central  halls  and  the  spacious  well-fitted  class- 
rooms is  from  the  left-hand  side.  The  area  of  the  site  in  square  yards  is  2,455  ;  the  cost  of  the  site, 
£18,600;  buildings  and  fittings,  £31,200  ;  total  cost,  £49,800.  With  the  exception  of  practical  gfctool 
mtttiagement,  the  pupil- teachers  receive  their  instruction  chiefly  at  the  centre,  where  they  attend  on 
alternate  half-days.  On  Saturday  mornings  pupil-teachers'  classes  are  hfeld  at  the  Central  Higher  Grade 
School  adjoining  for  instruction  in  Science,  Drawing,  and  French.  The  Board  has  also  afritngea  fop^lhe 
senior  pupil-teachers  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  in  English  History  and  English  Literature  in  connection 
with  the  Victoria  University.  In  the  Tenth  Triennial  Report  of  tne  Board  the  Chairman  points  out  the 
immediate  results  of  these  advantages  in  the  improved  status  of  the  pupil-teachers,  as  shown  both  at 
the  Government  examinations  and  the  King's  Scholarship  examination,  and,  later  on,  in  thjB  improved 
condition  of  i\\e  whole  teaching  body.  He  says: — "Seeing  that  majority  of  the  pupil-teachers,  on  the 
completioh  of  their  apprenticeship,  eitner  remain  in  the  Board's  service  or  proceed  to  a  training  college, 
and  return  as  certificated  assistants,  the  Board  has  felt  the  importance  of  giving  its  pupil-teaohelt  a 
liberal  educatioli,  aiid  thus  securing  a  #ell-educated  body  of  teachers." 

it  is  worthy  ,df  tiote  that  the  Board  in  appointing  assistant  teachers  gives  the  preference,  t^fhferever 
possiDle,  to  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  service  of  the  Board  ;  and,  in  promoting  teachers  to  head- 
teacherships,  its  own  teachers  are  exclusively  selected.  The  Board's  duties,  so  far  as  the  instruction  of 
teachers  is  concerned,  cease  at  the  end  of  the  pupil-teachers'  apprenticeship ;  but,  in  order  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  their  teachers,  they  provide  training  classes  for  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to 
enter  a  training  college.  These  are  held  in  the  evening  at  the  pupil-teacher  centre.  Those  attefading 
receive  instruction  which  enables  them  to  qualify  for  the  certificate  examination. 

The  Pupil-teacher  Sffstem  in  Ireland. — The  experience  of  the  system  was  gained  in  visiting  the 
model  schools  of  Belfast  and  Dublin.  The  number  of  model  schools  in  operation  in  Ireland,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  obtainable,  1899-1900,  was  thirty,  and  in  these  establishments  203  pupil-teachers 
(111  boys  and  ninety-two  girla)  were  employed.  In  some  of  the  model  schools,  male  pupil-teachers  are 
boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Belfast  model  school.  In  others,  they 
receive  an  allowance  for  maintenance.  Female  pupil-teachers  are  always  non-resident.  In  addition  to 
the  employment  of  pupil-teachers,  a  system  of  paid  monitors  exists,  their  salaries  being  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  pupil-teachers.  These  monitors,  drawn  from  the  senior  boys  and  girls,  are  accepted  as 
candidates  for  employment  when  they  are  13  or  14  years  old,  and  undergo  a  course  of  training 
extending  over  ^wq  yesLTs.  The  candidates,  who  remain  at  school  until  they  are  16  years  of  age 
and  then  apply  for  employment,  receive  a  course  of  training  extending  over  two  years.  Neither 
Belfast  nor  Dublin  has  a  pupil-teacher  centre.  The  training  of  both  classes  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  as 
ififbll  ik  in  practical  school-managfement,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  head-teachers  of  the  schools  ;  thfese  dfevote 
one  hour  and  a  half  daily,  outside  the  regular  school-hours,  to  this  duty.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
it  appears  that  pupil-teachers  are  principally  employed  in  the  model  schools,  and  monitors  are  sent  to 
the  ordinary  day-schools.  The  plan  of  practical  training,  as  carried  out  for  the  pupil -teachfers  iii  thfci 
Belfast  model  school,  came  under  the  Commissioners'  notice.  There  were  four  pupil-teachers  at  worJc  , 
under  the  direction  of  the  head -teacher.  The  main  room  where  they  were  engaged  is  large,  and  supplied 
with  two  long  rows  of  desks,  arranged  so  that  there  is  a  wide  passage  between  the  rows,  and  ample  space 
at  eacfc  sidfe.  In  this  space  the  four  pupil-teachers,  two  on  each  side,  were  occupied  in  teaching  sections  , 
of  boys  whp  stood  round  them  in  a  semi-circle.  The  pupil-teachers  were  seated  on  a  high  stool  placed  so 
that  every  boy  was  well  under  observation. 

Monitors  and  Pupil-teacheri^  Programmes,  Sfc. — The  following  Moliitprs'  Programme,  Bevised 
Programme  of  Examinations,  etc.,  will  give  a  sufficient  indicationof  thedietailsof  the  systfemirt  Ireland  :*—  * 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
Monitors'  Programme. 

First  Tear, 

Th?  ordinary  Progratiime  of  the  Standard  in  which  the  Monitor  is  enrolled  as  a  pupil  and,  in  addition,  the  following 
special  subjects : — 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  100  lines  of  poetry  selected  from  the  poems  of  Goldsmith  and 

Wordsworth,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  these  poets,  with  dates. 
Qrammar.— Orthography,  and  Etymology  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  prtinouns. 

Geography. — A  good  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  Ireland.     The  position  of  the  three  most  important  towns  in  each 
.  .       county  tp  i)e  indicated  on  a  blank  map,  as  well  as  other  iiliportant  features. 
Methods  of  Teaching.— (a)  Joyce's  Handbook,  "Reminders  for  Monitors,"  and  "How  to  teach  First  Lesson  Book." 
(6)  To  t^Jich.  to  tit  sn^ll  class  (six  to  ten)  of  First  Standard  pu()ils  any  two  of  the  English  and  Arithmetic  lessons 
of  ihe.O^Uss  fpr  the  d^y  appointed  and,  notified  for  the  cxammation. 
d^Ometry  (Males}. — DeAnitious,  flind  first  ten  propositions  of  First  Book  of  Euclid. 

Algebra  (Males).— Definitions,  notation,  and  addition.     Calculation  of  the  values  of  expressions  when  given  the  values 
of  the  unknown  quantities. 
N.B. — The  examination  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  Drawing  shall  be  conducted  each  year  according  to  the  revi^d 
Prograimne  (ox  the  standard  to  which  the  Monitor  belongs  as  a  pupil  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Vocal  Music,  according  t6  the 
system  (Tonic  Sol-fa  Or  Staff  Notation)  taught  in  the  School.  , 

Second  Year. 

The  brdittary  Pfogrliitiihe  of  the  Standard  in  which  the  Monitor  is  enrolled  as  a  pupil  and,  in  addition,  the  following  > 
BJteeilH. subjects  :-rr. 

Litcfilturb.— To  i-eclte  correctly,  Und  li^ith  tiste,  150  lines  of  poetry  selected  from  Pope,  Gray,  and  Moore,  and  to  bo 

able  to  write  H  hhd^t  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  these  poeU,  with  dates. 
Grammar. — Orthography  and  Etymology. 

Qeotraphy, — Gre&t  Brit&in.  i    i   •  t  « 

Methods  of  Teaching.— (rt)  Joyce's  Handboek,  as  before,  with  "Discipline,  Order,  Cleanliness,"  and  "How  to  teach 

Second  and  Succeeding  I/easo(i  Books."    {h)  To  telich  to  a  small  class  (six  to  ten)  of  Second  Standard  pupils  any 

tw6  of  the  English  and  Arithmetic  lessons  of  the  class  for  the  day  appointed  and  notified  for  the  examination. 
Geometry  (Males). — To  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  ;  Mensuration— rectilinear  figures 

of  thte^  Sides. 
Atfcebttt  (Males).— As  befdi'e,  ^ith  tobtraction  and  multiplifcatiWi.  ^    .     ' 

For  Music  and  Drawing,  see  note  to  Course  for  First  Year.  fmm    - 
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Third  Year, 
The  ordinary  Programme  of  the  Sixth  Standard  and,  in  addition,  the  following  special  subjects  :— 

Literature. —To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  150  lines  selected  from  the  works  of  Scott,  Longfellow,  and  Tennyson, 
and  to  be  able  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  these  authors,  with  dates. 

Grammar. — As  before,  with  Syntax. 

Geoffraphy. — The  British  Possessions. 

Methods  of  Teaching.— (a)  Joyce's  Handbook,  as  before,  with  "  How  to  Teach  Writing,  Spellinff,  Writing  irom 
Dictation,  and  Arithmetic.^'  (6)  To  teach  to  a  small  class  (six  to  ten)  of  Third  Standiuti  pupils  any  two  of  the 
English  and  Arithmetic  subjects  of  the  class  for  the  day  appointe<l  and  notified  for  the  examination. 

Geometry  (Males).— The  First  Book  of  Euclid  ;  Mensuration— rectilinear  figures  of  three  or  four  sides. 

Algebra  (Males). — As  before,  wilh  division,  and  easy  questions  in  simple  equations. 

For  Music  and  Drawing,  see  note  to  Course  for  First  Year. 

Fourth  Year, 
The  ordinary  Programme  of  the  Sixth  Standard  and,  in  addition,  the  following  special  subjects  : — 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly,  antl  with  taste  and  expression,  150  lines  selected  from  the  writings  of  Shakespeare, 

Milton,  and  Macaulay ;  anS  to  be  able  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  these  authors,  with  dates. 
Grammar. — As  before,  with  application  to  the  correction  of  faulty  sentences. 

G^eoffraphy. — (a)  The  form,  motions,  and  magnitude  of  the  earth.     (6)  The  Geography  and  map  of  Europe. 
Methoas  of  Teaching.— (a)  Joyce's  Handbook,  as  before,  with  '*  English  Grammar  ana  Composition,  ana  Geography.*' 

(6)  To  submit  to  Inspector  on  the  day  of  examination  carefully  prepared  notes  of  lessons  for  Fourth  Standard  in 

three  different  subjects,  and  to  teach  any  one  of  those  selected  by  Inspector. 
Geometry  (Males). — As  before.    The  definitions  and  first  eight  propositions  of  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid  ;  Mensara- 

tion— rectilinear  figures  and  the  circle. 
Algebra  (Males). — Factorising,  fractions,  and  simple  equations. 
For  Music  and  Drawing,  see  note  to  Course  for  First  Year. 
Book-keepinff. — Cash  and  personal  accounts. 
History. — A  Icnowledffe  of  the  important  facts,  with  dates,  of  Enfflish  and  Irish  History,  directly  connected  with  the 

foUowing :— (1)  The  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain ;  (2)  King  Alfred  ;  (3)  The  Norman  Conquest ;  (4)  Henry  II  ; 

(5)  The  Great  Charter  (Magna  Charta) ;  (6)  Orisin  of  the  English  Parliament ;  (7)  The  early  English  Colonies ; 

(8)  The  Brehon  Laws ;  (9)  laming  in  Ancient  Cniistian  Ireland  ;  (10)  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny ;  (11)  Poyning's 

Law;  (12)  The  ** Plantations"  in  Ireland. 

Fifth  Year. 
At  Easter,  in  their  Fifth  Year,  Monitors  will  be  examined  in  Column  1  of  the  Revised  Programme. 


RiviSKD  Primsramme  or  Examinations  (Column   I)  for   Monitors  and   PcriL-TKACHKRS  at  the  end  of  their 
Periods  of  Service,  and  fur  Candidates  for  Admission  to  Training  Colleges,  1003. 

Notet  as  to  Examinations  of  Monitors,  Pupil-teachcrSf  and  Candidates  for  Entrance  to  Training  Cdlegcs  (Column  I), 

1.  The  Examinations  in  Column  1  will  be  held  at  Easter. 

2.  Monitors  and  Pupil-teachers,  on  completing  their  periods  of  service,  and  having  passed  the  obligatory  portion  of 
the  examination  in  Column  1  of  revised  Programme,  in  1903,  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Assistants  in  National 
Schools. 

3.  Candidates  for  entrance  to  a  Training  C^lleee  will  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  of  Column  1.  Their  position 
OD  the  Candidates'  List,  prepared  for  the  Training  Colleges,  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  result  of  examination.  Such 
candidates  as  are  certificated  National  Teachers  are  eligible  for  admission  to  a  course  of  training  without  undergoing  the 
examination.      University  graduates  are  eligible  for  a  one  year's  course  of  training  without  undergoing  examination. 

4.  Passing  in  any  particular  subject  means  obtaining  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  marks  assigned  to  it. 

5.  Passing  the  examination  means  obtaining  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  marks  without  failure  in  any 
obligatory  subject. 

6.  All  subjects  mentioned  in  this  Programme  are  obligatory,  except  where  the  contrary  is  indicated  in  the  Programme 
or  foot-notes. 

7.  Failure  in  one,  or  even  in  two,  of  the  obligatory  subjects  (if  the  total  percentage  reaches  50)  will  not  necessarily 
disqualify  a  candidate  ;  but  failure  in  three  or  more  will  disqualify  a  candidate. 

Revised  Pro      mme  of  Examinations  (Column  I  J,  1903. 

Subject  Marks. 

English — 

Reading 80      To  read  with  fluency,  correctness,  and  intelligence,  an  ordinary  passage  in 

English  prose  or  verso,  with  explanation  of  the  ordinary  words  and  phrases 
in  the  passage  read.     To  recite  a  passage  of  50  lines  of  suitable  poetry. 

Writing  ^   40     To  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand.    To  write  suitable  head -lines  in  large  and 

small  hand. 

Spelling  and  Punctuation  40      To  write  correctly  from  dictation  a  passage  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Grammar  QO     To  analyse  easy,  si  mple,  and  com  pound  sentences.     To  be  acquainted  with 

Etymology  and  Syntax,  and  with  the  principal  prefixes  and  terminations 
found  in  English  words.     To  parse  sentences  in  prose  and  verse. 

English  Literature'    SO      (a)  MacMilWs    ** Advanced   Keader,"  beginning  with  Chap.  III.     "The 

New  or  Mixed  Language."  Attention  to  lie  mamly  directed  to  a  study  of 
the  following  authors,  and  of  the  selections  from  them  given  in  MacmiUan's 
**  Advanced  Reader  "  : — Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Bums, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Macauley,  Tennyson.  (&)  Goldsmith's 
Traveller. 

Composition  *    60     The  following  to  be  read  for  Composition  :^Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 

viz..  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It. 

Geography 70     Elementary  General  Geography  (Political  and  Descriptive).     Mathematical 

Geography.  Form,  size,  and  motions  of  the  earth.  To  fill  in  an  outline 
map  of  Ireland,  showina  the  principal  cities,  mountains  and  rivers. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 100     Simple  and  Compound  Riues,  Measures  and  Multiples,  Vulgar  and  Decimal 

Fractions,  the  Metric  System,  Proportion  (Simple  and  Compound),  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  *'unit  method,'  Practice,  Simple  Interest,  Discount^ 
Stocks,  Square  Root.  Reasons  of  the  different  Rules.  Mensuration  of 
Rectilineal  Figures.     (Difficult  problems  will  not  be  given.) 

Algebra  (Males) ' 80      Elementary  Rules,  G. CM.,  L.C.M.,  Fractions,  Extraction  of  Square  Root, 

Simple  Equations  of  one  or  two  unknown  quantities,  and  problems  leading 
to  them.    Simple  Factors  and  easy  Quadratic  Equations. 

Geometry 

I  PenniMMhip  will  be  also  Judg«d  from  the  exerdses  of  the  candidate  generally.  s  a  minute  knowledge  will  be  expected  of  the  text  of 

the  nreioribed  work,  but  no  queetkme  will  be  set  requiring  a  knowledge  of  notea  to  the  text  •  The  subject  or  the  treatment  of  the  Composition 

will  De  enggeeted  by  the  book  preaoribed,  but  no  papers  w  quntioni  will  be  set. 
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Subject  Marks. 

Geometry  (Nfalos) ^80 

Book-keeping    50 

Theory  of  Method    100 

Practice  of  Teaching,  &c.*  100 

(Examiuatiou  will  be  oral.) 

History  ^ 50 

Drawing CO 

Needlework  (Females)  * 100 


I>omo8tio   Economy  and    Hygiene         60 
(Females). 


Vocal  Music  (Theory) 


25 


Vocal  Masic  (Practical  Test). 


Manual  Instruction* 


25 


50 


Elementary    Science    and    Object       100 
Lessons. 


Physical  Drill 


•  •    •  I  • 


National  Education  Department, 
Dublin,  May,  1002. 


Euclid,  Books  I  and  II,  with  easy  deductions  from  the  Propositions. 

Cash,  Personal,  and  (xoods  Accounts. 

To  be  ac(iuainted  with  Revised  Programme  for  Schools  ;  Method  of  teaching 

the  ordinary  school  subjects ;     Methods   of   Infant-school   teaching  and 

discipline,  based  on  Kindergarten  principles.     Notes  of  lessons. 
(a)  To  give  a  Test  Lesson  in  Inspector's  presence,     {b)  Knowle<lge  of  the 

mctho<l  of  keeping;  the  Report  Book,  Roll  Book,  and  School  Register. 
General  Outline  of  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  827  to  1509. 
(a)  Freehand,      (h)   Easy  Mechanical : — Construction  of  rectilineal  figures 

from  given  sides ;  the  bisection  of  lines  and  angles  ;   the  construction  of 

rectilineal  figures  for  given  sides  and  angles ;    the  construction  of  plain 

scales  ;  the  use  of  scales  in  pattern  drawing. 
Sewing    (40) — Hemming,    Running,    Top-sewing,   Stitching,    Button-holes, 

Sewing  on   of    Gathers,    Patching.      Knitting   (20) — Knitting  of    Socks, 

Darning.     Cutting-out  (40) — Boy's  shirt,  girl's  pinafore,  girl's  chemise. 
Ventilation  ;  Digestion  ;   the  Vital  Organs  ;  Cleanliness  ;   Clothing  ;   Health 

and  Sickness  ;  Nureing  the  Sick  ;  Household  Work  ;  Earning  and  Saving  ; 

Social  and  Moral  Life. 
Staff  Notation — Treble  Stave  ;  Major  Scales  and  Key  Signatures  ;  Diatonic 

Intervals ;    Simple  Time   Signatures ;    Transcription    from   one  Time  to 

another ;  Easy  Transposition  ;  Musical  Terms. 
Or  Tonic  Sol-Fa. — The  (.'ommon  Scale,  its  Chordal  Structure  ;  Mental  Effects; 

Diatonic  Intervals  ;  Pitch  of  Keys;  Two,  Three,  and  Four-pulse  Measures; 

Simple  Time  Names ;  Musical  Terms. 
To  Sol-fa  from  the  Examiner's  pointing  on  the  Modulator  simple  passages 

without  transition  ;   to  sing  an  easy  Sight  Test  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 

Notation  or  from  the  Staff  Notation. 
Course  as  in  Revised  Programme  for  National  Schools,  page  13,  up  to  and 

including  Third  Standard. 
Any  one  of  the  Alternative  Courses  as  in  Revised  Programme  for  National 

Schools.     Questions  will  be  set  to  test  the  ability  of  candidates  to  prepare 

and  treat  Object  Lessons,  having  in  view  the   purposes  for  which  such 

lessons  are  given.     Only  the  most  familiar  subjects  and  2)hcnomena  of 

every  day  experience  will  be  comprised  in  .such  questions. 
All  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of  luiving  received  cfTectivo 

training  in  Physical  drill. 

A.  R.  HAMILTON, 
P.  E.  LEMASS, 

Secretaries. 


The  Pupil-teacher  System  in  Scotland, — Pupil-teachers  are  selected  from  monitors  or  elder 
pupils  who  hare  remained  on  in  school,  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  who  have  received 
special  instruction  to  fit  them  for  the  oflBce,  They  are  appointed  to  serve  in  a  day-school  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

That  the  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher. 

That  the  premises  and  apparatus  are  suitable. 

That  the  Inspector  reports  the  school  to  be  efficient  in  respect  of  organisation,  discipline,  and 
instruction. 

That  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  teacher. 

That  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for  their  instruction,  either  in  central  classes  or  otherwise.  (In 
Edinburgh  there  is  no  pupil-teacher  centre ;  the  Head-master  in  each  school  is  responsible  for 
the  instruction  of  his  pupil-teachers.  There  is  a  Science  Class  in  Bruntsfield  School  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  Physiography.  The  class  is  conducted  by  the  two  Science 
Masters  connected  with  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  city.) 

That  at  the  date  of  their  engagement  they  are  not  less  than  14  years  (completed)  oE  age. 

That  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  or  have  the  higher  qualifications  for  engagement 
mentioned  in  Schedule  I.     See  page  07. 

That  the  engagement,  as  a  rule,  should  be  for  two  or  for  four  years.  (Candidates,  not  less  than  16 
years  of  age,  possessing  the  higher  qualifications,  may  bo  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years.) 

That  they  must  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certificated  teacher  under  whom  they  serve ;  but  in  a  mixed 
school  female  pupil-teachers  may  serve  under  a  master,  and  may  receive  instruction  from  him 
out  of  school  hours,  on  condition  that  some  respectable  woman,  approved  by  the  managers,  be 
invariably  present  during  the  whole  time  that  such  instruction  is  given. 

That  they  be  presented  for  examination  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fi^ed.  (In  addition  to  the 
preliminary  examination,  pupil-teachers  in  Scotland  are  required  to  pass  two  examinations  only 
during  their  engagement — one  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Under  special  sanction  the  latter  examination  may 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  the  engagement  shortened  accordingly.  The  Inspector, 
at  his  annual  visit  to  a  school,  is  empowered  to  examine  all  pupil-teachers  of  the  third  year  or 
under  in  reading,  spelling,  recitation,  music,  drawing,  teaching,  and  to  report  upon  the  sewing 
of  the  female  pupil-teachers.  The  possession  of  Leaving  Certificate  of  a  certain  degree  of  merit 
exempts  pupil-teachers  from  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  except  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  above.  A  pupil-teacher,  having  obtained  a  high  pass  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  or  having  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  any  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
and  having  gained  a  satisfactory  report  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  may  be  reckoned  as  having 
passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  the  first  class,  and  is  therefore  eligible  for 
admission  into  a  training  college).    Article  70.  That 


t  Throe-flf thB  of  the  marks  will  bo  jjiven  for  know]c<Ip:e  of  the  propositionB  alone  ;  two-fifths  of  the  marks  for  the  deductions.  «  Candidates 

for  entrance  to  a  Training:  College  who  are  not  Monitors  or  l^ipil-teachere  will  not  he  examinc<i  under  this  head.    The  pia-^tical  test  will  bo  ap]>Iio(I 
to  Monitors  and  Pupil-tcaehors,  and  to  ordinary  Teachers,  at  the  Inspection  next  preceding  the  Examination  which  the^  are  to  att^ml.  *  In 

the  case  of  Needlework  the  required  percentage  of  marks  for  itasMing  must  be  obtained  in  each  of  the  three  sections,  Sewing,  Knitting,  and 
Cutting-out.  4  It  is  advisable  that  the  notes,  drawings,  and  sketches  taken  at  each  lesson  should  bo  proeer>-cd  for  future  reference  and 

nipectioo. 
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That  they  produce  each  year  such  certificates  of  health,  character,  and  conduct,  as  are  specified  in 
Schedule  I. 

That  the  Managers  of  School  Boards  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  terms  of  the  memomndam  in 
the  Second  Schedule. 

That  not  more  than  two  pupil-teachers,  three  under  some  conditions,  are  engaged  in  any  Diyiflion  of 
the  school  for  every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  that  Division. 

That  two  stipendiary  monitors  are  allowed — 

(a)  In  place  of  a  third  pupil -teacher. 

(h)  If  less  than  three  pupil-teachers  be  required,  to  fill  for  two  years  the  place  of  one  of 
them. 

That  stipendiary  monitors  must — 

(a)  Be  not  less  than  13  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  their  appointment ; 

{b)  Must  be  possessed  of  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  or  in  its  absence,  a  special  recommendation 
from  the  Inspector ; 

(c)  Be  paid  a  stipend  fixed  by  the  Managers  of  the  School  Board ; 

(d)  Assist  for  not  more  than  three  hours  each  day  in  the  school,  receiving  during  the  rent 
of  the  school  hours  special  instruction,  either  by  themselves  or  in  one  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  school ; 

At  the  close  of  their  engagement,  pupil-teachers  are  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  of  employment. 
If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  work  of  education  they  may — 

(a)  Become  assistants  (not  qualified)  in  schools. 

(b)  Or  be  provisionally  certificated  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of  small  schools. 

(e)  Or  be  recognised  as  King  s  students. 
(J)  Or  be  admitted  into  a  training  college. 


Details  of  Scotch  System, — The  following  schedules,  Ac,  will  show  how  the  Scotch  system  is 
worked  out  in  detail : — 

SCOTCH  CODE  (1902).— First  SciiEDULK.— Certificates  and  Citrriculum  of  Pupil-tkachers  rRiOR  to  and  during 

THEIR  Engagement. 


Preliminary  ... 


lat  Year. 


2nd  Year 


3rd  Year. 


Health. 


2. 
Character  and  Conduct. 


Readinir  and  Repetitioii 


Certificate    from    medical    practi-'  A  certiBcate  from  Manacera  that  Candidates  most  have  obtained  a 


tioner  in  a  form  prescrilied  by 
the  r>e])artment. 


Certificate  from  ^janagers  that 
pupil- teacher  has  not  siifTered 
any  failure  of  health  likely  to 
incapacitate  for  profession  of 
teacher. 


Same  as  for  first  year,  together 
with  a  certificate  from  a  medical 
practitioner  in  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Department. 

Same  as  for  first  year. 


the  moral  character  of  the  candi 
dates  and  of  their  homes  justifies 
an  expectation  that  the  instruc 
tion  and  training  of  the  school 
will  be  secondecf  by  their  own 
efforts  and  the  example  of  their 
parents. 


Merit  Certificate,  or  have  the 
qualifications  for  engagement 
mentioned  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  Article  70  (6).— viz.,  In- 
spector's recommendatioiL. 


1.  Certificate  of  good  conduct  from  To  read  with  fluency  and  eaae»  and 


the  Managers. 
2.  Certificate       of      punctuality, 
diligence,  obedience,  and  atten-     the  meaning, 
tion    to  their  duties,   from   the 
master  or  mistress. 


to  repeat  fifty  lines  of  poetry,  with 
just  expression  and  knowledge  of 


Same  as  above. 


Same  as  abore. 


To  read  as  above ;  and  to  repeat 
forty  consecutive  lines  of  prose, 
witili  knowledge  of  meanings  and 
allusions. 

To  read  as  above ;  and  to  repeat 
100  lines  of  poetry,  with  know- 
ledge of  meanings  and  allusions. 


4th  Year. 

(King^s 

Scholarship 

Examination, 

Article*92.) 


Same  certificates  as  in  previous  years.     Article  92  refers  to  the  qualirioations  for  admission  into 

Training  Colleges  in  teoms  of  Article  70. 


^  Scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  deafness,  great  imperfections  of  the  sighb  or  voice,  the  loss  of  an  eye  from  constitutional 
disease,  or  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  le^,  or  the  permanent  disability  of  either  arm  or  leg,  curvature  of  the  spine,  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity,  or  any  constitutional  infirmity  of  a  disabling  nature,  is  a  positive  disqualification  in  oandidatss  for 
the  office  of  pupil- teacher. 
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FiBST  SOHEDCLE — Continued, 


Ist  Year, 


2nd  Year 


3rd  Year. 


Preliminary  ... 


4. 

Eng^sh  Qnuiimar  and  Coroposition. 


Arithmetic  and  MathematioB. 


Candidates  must  have  obtained  a  Merit  Certificate,  or  have  the  qualifications  for  engagement  mentioned 

in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  70  (&). 


Grammar,  Parsing,  Analysis, 
Etymology,  and  to  wiHte  a  snort 
essay. 

More  advanced  Grammar  and 
Composition. 


Recapitalation  of  the  preceding 
exercises  ;  tu  know  something  or 
the  sources  and  growth  of  the 
English  language  and  literature, 
and  to  write  an  original  com- 
position. 


Boys. 

Proportion,  Fractions,  Interest, 
Averages,  Percentages,  and 
Stocks. 

Arithmetic  generally ;  Euclid, 
Book  I,  with  very  simple  deduc- 
tions ;  Algebra,  to  Simple  Elqua- 
tions  inclusive.^ 


Girls. 
Proportion  and  Fractions. 


Arithmetic  generally. 


Arithmetic     generally  ;      Euclid,  Arithmetic  generally  ;  Algebra,  to 
Books  I,   II,   III,   with    simple.    Simple  Equations,  inclusive.^ 
deductions  ;  Mensuration  of  lri-| 
angles        and      Parallelograms ; 
Alsebra,  to  Quadratic  lik^uations, 
inclusive.' 


4th  Year. 

(King's 

Scholarship 

Examination, 

Article  92.) 


Same    certificates   as  in  previous 
years. 


*  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Highest  Common  Factor,  Lowest  Common  Multiple,  Fractions, 
Square  Root,  and  Simple  E(|uations  of  one  uuknown  quantity,  with  easy  problems. 

'  The  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  Cube  Root,  Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  first  degree  of  two  unknown 
quantities  and  Quadratic  Equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity  with  easy  problems. 


FiBST  ScHBDULE^con^mtted. 


Preliminary  •«. 


Ist  Year 


2nd  Year 


3rd  Year. 


Candidates  mnst  have  obtained  a 
Merit  Certificate,  or  have  the 
qualifications  for  engagement 
mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  70  {b). 

The  British  Isles,  Australia,  and 
British  North  America.  Ele- 
ments of  Phvsical  Geography. 
(Maps  to  be  drawn  in  this  and 
the  following  years.) 

Europe  and  British  India  ;  lati- 
tude and  longitude  ;  climate  and 
productions  of  the  British  Posses- 
sions. 

Geography  of  the  world  generally, 
with  special  reference  to  British 
Isles  and  British  Possessions. 
More  advanced  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 


Outlines  of  British  History,  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  accession  of 
the  Tudors. 


From  14S5  to  1688,  with  special 
reference  to  Scottish  Histoiy. 


From  168S  to  the  present  time. 


To  conduct  a  class  in  Reading  or 
Writing. 


To  give  an  Object  Lesson,  or  con- 
duct a  class  in  Reading,  Writing, 
or  Mental  Arithmetus,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  Method. 

To  conduct  a  class  in  Grammar  or 
Geography  (in  an  infant  school, 
on  Form,  Colour,  Number,  or  some 
familiar  object),  to  prepare  notes 
of  a  lesson,  and  to  answer 
questions  as  above. 


4th  Year. 

(King's 

Scholarship 

Examination, 

Article  92.) 
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FiBsr  ScB^DXTLR^continued, 


XBlr   JL  oftr»«t »>»»»» 


2ad  Yoar 


3rd  Year. 


4th  Year. 

(King's 

Scholarship 

Kxaminatiun, 

Article  92.) 


Staff  Notation. 
Notes,  their  shape  and  relative  valae  ;  the 
treble  and  bass  staves  ;  tlie  scales  of  C,  G,l 
and  F  major  ;  intervals  found  in  the  major' 
scale ;  minims,  crotchets,  and  equivalent' 
rests:  J,  |,  t,  J,  J,  *  time. 


Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
The  common  major  scale,  its  structure  and 
intervals  ;  the  standard  scale  of  nitch  ;^ 
mental  effects,  and  how  they  are  modified  : 
accent ;  two,  throe,  and  four  pulse 
measure ;  whole  pulse  notes,  and  con- 
tinuations, and  rests  of  the  same  value. 

Staff  Notation. 
All  the  major  scales  and  signatures  ;  dotted 
notes;  tied  notes;  semiquavers,  triplets, 


The  examination  of  i)upil- 
tcachers  in  languages  will  be 
conducted  according  to  the 
following  course  :— The  Ist 
and  2nd  years'  study  laid 
down  in  Ai)pendix  No.  6. 
(Language  Cfourse.) 


;,  and  I  time. 


The  3rd   year  of  study    laid 
down  in  Appendix  No.  6. 


Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 
First  removes  of  key  ;   bridge  notes  ;   six 
and  nine  pulse  measure  ;    (quarter  pulse 
notes  and  rests ;  thirds  of  a  pulse. 

Staff  Notation. 
Various  forms  of  the  minor  scale  ;  the  scales 
and  signatures  of  A  minor,  C  minor,  1) 
minor,  E  minor,  and  G  minor  ;  intervals 
found  in  the  minor  scale ;  easy  trauH- 
|M)8ition ;  construction  of  tests  for  achools ; 
common  musical  terms. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

The  minor  scale  and  the  intervals  found  in 
it ;    names  of  chromatic  notes  ;    relative 
pitch  of  keys ;   construction  of  tests  for 
schools  ;  common  musical  terms. 
N.B. — Candidat<!a  may  work  the  paper  in 

either  Notation,  but  not  in  both  Notiition». 


More  difficult  text-book,  com- 
i)Ositi<)n,  and  grammar,  with 
knowledge  of  more  advanced 
reading-1x>ok,     and    greater 
conversational    facility     (in 
modern       languages),      and' 
Ca'sar,  Gallic  War,  Hooks  IT' 
and  llI(inLatiu), XcnophonJ 
Anabasis,  Books  11  and  111, 
(in  Greek). 


All  pupil- teachers  mnatreoeiTe 
instructions  in  Drawing, 
according  to  a  coarse  aab- 
mitted  to,  and  approved  hy, 
the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment. Marks  will  be  awar- 
ded at  the  King's  Scholarsbip 
Examination  to  candidate 
who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  three  years*  coarse 
of  instruction  at  one  of  the 
approved  courses. 


^  Pupil-teachers  will  be  tested  by  His  Majesty *s  Inspector  at  one  of  his  visits  to  the  school  as  to  their  practical  skil 
in  music,  and  marks  will  be  allowed  therefor.  Pupil-t<iachers  will  be  required  to  perform  individually  tests  in  time,  tune 
&c.,  such  as  are  set  to  be  x)erformed  by  the  highest  division  of  the  school. 


Pupil-teachers  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  any  year  in  subjects  prescribed  for  preceding  years  in  Columns  4,  5 
6,  7,  and  9  of  this  Schedule. 

Female  pupil-teachers,  before  engagement,  must  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  they  possess  reasonable  competency  as 
sempstresses ;  and,  at  the  annual  inspection,  must  produce  certified  specimens  of  plain  needlework.  They  will  be 
expected,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  perform  an  exercise  in  needlework. 

Ii^ote, — The  original  note-books  and  exercise- books  used  by  pupil-teachers  in  connection  with  their  special  instmc 
tion  along  with  the  marked  papers  of  any  examination  held  by  the  teacher  in  any  subject  of  the  pupil-teachers'  course  for 
the  year  should  be  preservou,  and  will  be  called  for  by  Uis  Majesty's  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  any  visit  to  the  school 
or  central  class  at  which  the  pupil-teachers  are  instructed.     Such  examination  should  be  held  at  least  quarterly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Managers,  and  the  results  should  be  noted  in  the  log-book. 
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Pupil-Teachers  (Girls). 

First  Year. 

1.  A  M'oman*s  chomise  or  a  man's  nightshirt,  cut  out,  tacked  together,  and  partly  made  in  every  detail. 

2.  Gnsset  makine. 

3.  A  reduced  and  an  enlarged  pattern  of  the  garment  selected  for  the  year's  work  (paper  or  material) ;  measurements  to  bo 

stated. 

Second  Year, 

1.  A  child's  night^wn  or  a  girl's  overall,  cut  out,  tacked  together,  and  partly  made  in  every  detail. 

2.  Patching  in  calico,  print,  and  flannel. 

3.  A  woman's  stocking  or  a  knitted  sampler  showing  the  intakes  at  the  back  of  a  stocking,  the  turning  of  a  heel,  and  the 

decreasings  and  finishing-oflf  of  a  toe. 

Third  Year. 

1.  A  tucked  flannel  petticoat  or  a  child's  pair  of  drawers,  cut  out,  tacked  together,  and  partly  made  in  every  detail. 

2.  Darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on  woollen  material  (hedge-tear  or  three-cornered  darn). 

3.  Cutting  out  in  paper  the  flat  pattern  of  a  small  night-dress  (the  folding  or  the  measurement  system  may  bo  followed). 

Fourth  Year. 
(Preparatory  to  King's  Scholarship  Examination.) 

1.  A  sampler  in  calico,  showing  all  the  stitches  required  in  the  making  and  mending  of  calico  garments. 

2.  A  sampler  in  flannel,  showing  all  the  stitches  required  in  the  making  and  mending  of  flannel  garments. 

3.  Paper  patterns  cut  out  by  proportion  or  by  measurement  of  a  chemise,  and  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  petticoat. 

NoteR» 

1.  In  all  cases  the  specimen  garments  and  patterns  must  be  done  without  asaiatano  and  must  ba  presented  to  His 

Majesty's  Inspector  as  they  left  the  worker  s  hands.     All  garments  must  have  been  cut  out  by  the  makers. 

2.  Only  one  of  the  two  garments  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  (first,  second,  and  third  year),  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  pupil- 

teacher,  but  the  measurements  and  manner  of  making  up  the  other  garments  must  be  learnt  by  her. 

3.  Whether  a  child's  garment  or  the  pattern  of  a  child's  garment  is  made,  the  age  of  the  child  for  whom  the  garment  is 

intended  should  be  stated. 

4.  The  garments  should  be  of  plain  simple  pattern  showing  intelligence  and  good  workmanship,  but  without  elaborate 

detail. 

PupU-teachera, 

On  the  day  of  Annual  Examination,  an  exercise  may  be  given  testing  the  pupil-teacher's  knowledge  of  the  needle- 
work of  their  year,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  iSchedulo. 

The  materials  required  for  these  exercises  are  as  follows  : — 

First  Year. — One  piece  of  calico  9  inches  square.  One  linen  button  (unpierced).  Suitable  needles  and  sewing  cotton. 
One  sheet  of  hned  paper. 

Second  Year. — One  piece  of  calico  9  inches  square.  One  piece  of  print  6  inches  square.  One  piece  of  flannel  6  inches 
square.  One  linen  button  (unpierced).  Suitable  needles  and  sewing  cotton.  Four  knitting  pins  and  knitting 
cotton.     One  sheet  of  lined  paper. 

Third  Year. — One  piece  of  calico  9  inches  sq^uaro.  One  piece  of  coarse  linen  4  inches  square.  One  piece  of  flannel  6 
inches  square.  One  piece  of  flannel  bmding  \  yara.  One  piece  of  tape  2^  inches  long.  Suitable  darning  and 
sewing  needles  and  cotton.    One  sheet  of  lined  paper. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Some  English  Opinions  on  the  Pupil-teacher  System. 

[G.  H.  KXIBBS,] 

1.  Introductory. — During  their  tour,  the  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  in  vrnj 
country  adhering  to  the  pupil-teacher  system,  persons  holding  responsible  positions  and  having  also 
personal  experience  of  its  system  of  education,  through  the  necessary  linguistic  knowledge  and  sojourn 
in  any  country  of  Europe,  still  shewed  preferences  for  their  own  {i.e,^  the  pupil-teacher)  system.  Tho 
condition  indicated  gives  the  qualification  to  judge,  so  far  as  it  is  not  overcome  by  prejudice.  The 
Commissioners^  however^  could  meet  no  one^  who  having  in  this  way  really  understood  the  continental  syBtetns^ 
yet  deliberately  preferred  our  form  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  Tt  would  of  course  be  unwise  to  a£Snn 
that  such  persons  do  not  exist ;  and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  for  any  system,  quite  apart  from  its 
merits,  natural  conservatism  will  always  secure  defenders. 

On  the  other  hand,  expressions  of  dissent  from  an  accepted  system,  imply  some  degree  of 
conversion  or  perversion  to  some  other,  or  at  least  a  belief  that  the  accepted  system  is  in  error. 
Although  this  cnange  is,  in  itself,  not  conclusive  testimony  against  the  system  abandoned,  it  must  in  th^ 
ease  of  able  men,  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence.  At  least  they  have  felt  that  tho  system  they  abandon 
is  inferior. 

It  ought  here  to  be  pointed  out,  that  in  any  country,  where  no  other  system  is  in  vogue,  it  is 

perhaps  natural  to  expect,  apart  altogether  from  its  merits,  a  rather  strong  support  of  the  system  ; 

.especially  if  it  be  espoused  by  tho  higher  authorities,  and  especially  if  there  be  any,  even  anly  suppated^ 

intolerance  of  adverse  criticism.    Witliout  applying  it  to  the  case  in  point,  this  fact  will  often  explain  the 

entire  absence  of  criticism  of  things  by  no  means  perfect. 

Again,  the  fact  that  all  people  who  depart  from  an  accepted  or  popular  opinion  have  to  face 
•conservative  opposition,  guarantees,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  other  motive,  sincerity  in  their  change  of 
view. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  presenting  an  argument  on  any  subject  whatever,  the  highest  class 
of  mind  will  naturally  go  directly  to  its  rationale.  With  such,  the  argument  from  experience  although  of 
considerable  weight,  can  never  have  a  predominant  value.  There  are  many,  however,  who  are  considerably 
swayed  by  the  opinions  of  men  of  varied  experience,  quite  apart  from  any  inquiry  into  the  ground  of  their, 
opinions.  Probably  with  the  majority,  the  two  elements,  viz..  reason  and  authority,  combine  to  bring 
about  conviction.  Hence  the  testinionv  of  men  of  culture  \vho  have  abandoned  their  adherence  to  a 
particular  system,  in  tho  traditions  of  which  they  have  been  reared,  is  important.  They  at  least  cannot 
be  accused  as  having  ti  prejudice  in  favour  of  tho  new  system  they  espouse.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  pupil-teacher  svstem  still  exists  in  the  Ignited  lving<iom,  although  it  is  now  widely  recognised  as  a  bad 
system. 

2.  Opinions  in  paper  on  Elementary  School j  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. — The  following  comments  are 
made  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Field,  one  of  His  l^ri tannic  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  paper  on  the  Schools 
of  Prussia  and  Saxonv.^     He  savs : — 

"The    German   teacher   has    much    more   professional   consciousness   than   his   counterpart   in 

England He  is  not  allowed  to  teach  until  his  mind  and  bodv  are  mature  and  he  is  old 

enough  to  understand  what  teaching  means Gifted  or  not  gifted  ho  is  always  formed  ; 

whatever  the  metal  the  coin  comes  from  the  mint." 

"  There  are  admirable  teachers  in  England  ....  but  they  are  more  the  works  of  nature 
than  the  products  of  a  system.'' 

''The  English  teacher     .     .  may  or  niav  not  have  passed  throujzh  a  training-college,  in  the 

latter  case  it  is  uncertain  on  what  pa>dagogic  principles  he  puts  his  trust ;  how  far  it  is  a  homogeneous 
organism  of  which  the  practising  schools  form  an  essential  part,  or  how  far  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
loosely  knit  concourse  of  various  teaching  forces.'* — (p.  302). 

"  He  has  in  most  cases  been  a  pupil-teacher.  .  .  .  His  sympathies  may  have  been  hardened 
by  premature  responsibilities  and  strain,  or  he  may  have  acquired  practices  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
unlearn.     The  empiricism  of  early  years  tends  always  to  persist.''  2 — (p.  303). 

The  passage  italicised  may  be  rey;arded  as  indicating  in  Mr.  Field's  opinion  one  of  the  possible 
causes  of  a  tenacious  clinging  to  defective  system.     But  to  continue: — 

"  He  has  neither  the  solidarity  nor  the  steady  aim  of  tho  German  teacher." 

"  The  greatest  strength  of  the  latter  seems  to  nie  to  lie  in  his  power  of  exposition  and  his 
appreciation  of  his  own  language  and  literature — a  direction  in  which  the  average  English  teacher  is 
perhaps  least  strong.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  .  .  .  with  the  care  he  takes  to  inculcate 
respect  for  the  mother-tongue  upon  his  pupils.*' 

"  The  eager  faces  and  engrossed  expression  of  the  children  in  the  best  schools  impress  themselves 
on  the  observer's  memory.'* 

"In 


"  special  Rej[)ort8  on  Educational  Sul)ject8. — 13«»ard  of  Education,  London,  Vol.  9,  pp.  287-352. 
'  T\ie  ori^nal  is  not  italicised. 
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"  In  good  schools  he  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  what 
matters  most/*— (p.  303). 

Although  the  Grernian  never  got  as  far  as  employing  children  to  teach  children,  he  has  for  some 
time  past  been  anxious  to  improve  the  training  of  his  teachers.  In  discussing  recent  proposals  for  reform 
in  this  connection,  Mr.  Eield  says : — 

"  The  better  general  culture  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  the  Keal-Schule  before,  and  the  University 
after,  the  Training  College  course,  is  a  need  which  has  its  counterpart  in  England ;  but  if  the  German 
teachers  require  a  broader  education,  the  English  teachers,  taken  as  a  body,  require  it  still  more.  The 
German  teacher  has,  at  least,  the  training  college,  which  none  of  our  assistants,  and  little  over  half  of  our 
certificated  teachers,  ever  enter  ;  and  as  regards  his  technical  training,  he  has  very  much  surer  guidance.  If 
it  is  deplored  that  "  Padagogik  *'  is  neglected  by  the  German  universities,  how  much  greater  is  the  defect 
in  England,  where  even  in  training  colleges  the  science  of  education  has  not  in  any  full  sense  a  sure 
A(,W."i_(p.  324). 

3  Opinions  in  report  on  Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgium  Schools. — The  head-master  of  the  Pembroke 
Dock  Country  School  (T.  E.  Dawes,  M.A.),  in  a  report  as  Gilchrist  Travelling  Student,  presented  to  the 
Court  of  the  University  of  Wales,  on  Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgium  schools,  Bays,  in  referring  to  normal 
schools  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  {vide  p.  48)  : — 

"There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Belgium.  In  the  employment  of  children  to  teach  children 
England  enjoys  a  *  splendid  isolation.'  I  found  that  teachers  and  inspectors  were  greatly  surprised  that 
in  England  young  pupils  should  be  employed  in  teaching.  The  course  in  the  normal  schools  for 
elementary  teachers  is  four  years,  the  age  of  entrance  being  fifteeen." 

4.  Opinion^  expressed  in  report  on  Swiss  Education. — In  a  very  fine  report  on  "  The  Training  and 
Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland,"  by  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.E.,  lecturer  at  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  may  be  found  the  following 
references  to  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  the  proper  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  calling.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Morgan  fully  recognises  the  great  excellence  of  the  Swiss  system,  and  is 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  any  antecedent  prejudice  against  the  system.     He  says : — 2 

**  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  importance  of  training  for  the 
teacher  more  clearly  recognised  than  in  Switzerland,  as  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  state  that  this 
little  country,  with  an  area  about  twice  that  of  Wales,  and  a  population  of  about  three  millions,  had  in 
1895  no  fewer  than  forty -two  state  or  private  training  colleges.  ...  Of  the  forty-two  institutions 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  elementary  school  teachers  a  few  general  facts  may  be  stated.  They 
contain  altogether  about  2,600  students,  the  men  having  a  small  and  diminishing  majority'* — (pp.  179-180). 

"  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  for  us  to  observe  is  that  only  twenty-three  of  the 
institutions  are  training  colleges  pure  and  simple,  the  other  nineteen  forming  part  of  higher  primary 
schools,  or  of  secondary  schools  and  gymnasia.  In  these  higher  schools  the  iuture  teachers  receive  the 
same  general  education  as  those  about  to  enter  the  universities  or  preparing  for  scientific  and  commercial 
pursuits.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  a  profession  than  too  early  specialisation.  If 
teachers,  even  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  studied  side  by  side  in  our  higher  schools  with  those  preparing  for 
the  other  professions  and  walks  of  life,  they  would  doubtless  gain  much  in  width  of  outlook  and  of  culture, 

"  There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Switzerland.  That  system,  indeed,  has  now  been  discarded  by  the 
whole  of  Europe,  except  Britain  and  some  of  the  poorer  villages  of  Kussia" — (pp.  180-181). 

Dr.  Morgan  points  out  that  there  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland,  and  it  may  be  said  that  their 
influence  and  that  of  the  higher  schools  permeates  the  whole  system  of  education.  This  has  beneficent 
results,  for  all  persons  occupying  higher  educational  posts  are  cultured  gentlemen,  strongly  influencing 
their  subordinates  in  the  common  endeavour  to  make  Swiss  educational  institutions  approximate  to  their 
noble  ideals  of  what  education  should  be.  Wherever  the  Commissioners  mentioned  our  system  of 
teaching  without  previous  training,  as  in  the  pupil-teacher  system,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  Swiss 
regarded  it  always  with  astonishment,  that  never  savoured  of  appreciation. 

5.  Origin  of  the  Pupil-teacher  System  in  Holland. — When  in  Holland,  in  ISIO,  normal  schools 
were  first  established  in  that  country,  the  only  system  of  training  available  for  the  ordinary  teacher  was 
the  pupil-teacher  system;  and  Matthew  Arnold,  referring  thereto,  says: — **  It  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  form  a  body  of  regularly  trained  masters  for  primary  schools.  In  our  eyes,  it  should  have  a 
special  interest :  we  owe  to  it  the  institution  of  pupil-teachers. "3  Mr.  li.  Balfour,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  London,  remarks,  however,  upon  this  as  follows: — 

"  But  to  record  the  fact  that  England  borrowed  her  pupil-teacher  system  from  Holland,  would  not 
in  itself  convey  an  accurate  explanation  of  what  that  system  actually  was.  With  us,  the  system  has 
never  been  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Dutch  schools,  and  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced.'** 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recollected  that  there  is  in  Dutch  schools  about  one  qualified 
teacher  for  about  every  fifty  children,  and  that  "  pupil-teachers  are  not  recognised  for  the  purpose  c'  the 
school -staff. ''5 

G.  Reason  of  Bet  en  t  ion  of  Pupil-teacher  System  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Mr.  E.  M.  Field,  one  ot 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  previously  referred  to,  in  referring  to  tho  teaching 
strength  of  Prussia,  says  : — 

"Thus  tho  main  differences  between  the  teaching  staffs  of  England  and  Prussia  are — (i)  that 
in  Prussia  only  adult  teachers  are  employed  ;  (ii)  that  nearly  all  are  fully  qualified,  and  very  few 
untrained'*;   etc.     (O/?.  aV.,  p.  297.)        '  Again, 

*  The  original  is  not  italicised. 

^  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects— Board  of  Education,  London,  Vol.  8,  pp,  177-261. 

^Contemporary  Review.    Vol.  7,  p.  139.      *  Special  Report*.    Vol.  8,  pp.  293-4i0.        Ibid,  p.  374. 
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Again,  referring  to  Prussia  and  Saxony,  he  says:  — 

"  The  general  supply  of  teachers  is  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  training  colleges, — i.e.,  in  the  output  of  trained  men  and  women.  All  fully  employed  teachers 
are  qualified  adultit.  The  employ ment  of  unripe  minds  and  bodies  in  the  work  of  education  is  rejected  as 
needless  and  unsatisfactory.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fit  the  staff  by  a  strict  arithmetical 
process  to  the  school ;  and  only  a  very  Bparing  distinction  is  made  between  large  schools  and  small,  as 
regards  syllabus.  When  we  have  to  provide  more  teachers,  the  plan  is  to  swell  the  army  of  the  untrained, 
the  partially  qualified^  and  the  wholly  unqualified.  We  rely  upon  pupil -teacher  ship  ^  not  only  as  a  means  of 
training^  hut  as  an  economy  in  staffing.  The  Prussian  or  Saxon  youth  improves  his  mind,  and  does  not 
teach,  till  he  is  mature  ;  the  English  pupil-teacher  improves  his  mind  much  less,  and  after  long  teaching 
practice  does  not  teach  better  in  the  end.  If  it  bo  asked  how  it  is  that  the  German  teacher  acquires  his 
technical  skill  in  so  short  a  period  of  practice,  the  answer  is  that  he  starts  well  equipped  with  the 
all-important  instrument  of  language.  By  its  means  he  can  create  interest,  make  the  most  of  what  he 
knows,  decorate  his  facts.  lie  has  ready  to  his  hand  the  power  of  communicating  ideas,  of  establishing 
an  intellectual  rapport  between  his  scholars  and  himself ."^     (p.  351.) 

The  above  opinion  shews  clearly  enough  that  the  real  reason  for  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers 
18  that  the  system  is  cheap.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  say  in  plainer  terms  that,  in  Mr.  Field's 
opinion,  it  is  a  bad  system.  This  fact  will  go  far  to  discount  some  testimonies  that  it  is  the  only  practicable 
system.     Eor  example,  Mr.  Henry  Coward,  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  says: — 

"  While  many  educationists  see  grave  difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  the  pupil-teacher  system^ 
they  have  failed  to  find  any  adequate  substitute  for  it." 

If  such  a  dictum  means  that  to  find  an  equally  cheap  system  as  that  of  employing  immature 
children  is  impossible— it  is  simply  a  truism  ;  if  it  means  that  the  pupil-teaching  system  is  the  only  way 
of  training,  it  is  answered  at  once  by  the  superiority  of  European  teachers.  An  affirmation  that  it  is  the 
only  way  of  training  teachers  would  need  no  answer.  Everything  depends  upon  whether  education  is 
taken  as  a  serious  thing  or  not.  If  it  be  satisfactory  to  employ  absolutely  untrained  persons,  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  because  children  will  accept  a  mere  pittance.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  any  ground  for  the  opinion  obtaining  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  oven,  it 
may  be  said,  Japan,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  that  should  be 
undertaken,  even  in  the  case  of  infant  classes,  by  properly  educated  and  trained  teachers, — then  the 
cheapness  of  employing  children  may  be  questioned. 

If  teaching  children  by  children  really  mean  failure  to  equip  in  the  best  possible  manner  the 
individuals  constituting  any  community  for  their  life-work  ;  if  it  mean  that  morallj^  and  intellectually 
they  are  being  put  on  an  inferior  platform  through  such  a  method  of  te^aching, — then  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  supposed  saving  by  the  employment  of  children  is  really  a  very  serious  loss,  and  possibly  one 
that,  in  the  struggles  of  modern  competition,  cannot  be  afforded.  The  hope,  therefore,  of  the  Rev. 
Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  Bev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,^  M.A.,  in  his  address  in  October, 
1900,  that  there  will  be  a  complete  reformation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  of  such  a  system 
of  preparing  teachers,  may  after  all  express  the  truest  economy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  hardly  be  accredited  with  lacking  practicality  in 
regard  to  their  views  of  life.  It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  mention  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  believe  it  good  economy  to  have  previously  trained  teachers  teaching  their  little  ones,  and  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  employ  children  for  tho  sake  of  the  saving.  Is  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  untrained  children  teach  better  than  trained  adults  p 

^  The  original  is  not  italicised.    ^  Vide  p.  40  of  his  address. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Training  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Infroducfion. — ^The  institutions  for  training  primary  school  teachers  in  England  aro  of  two  kinds, 
residential  and  day  training  colleges.  The  residential  colleges  are  chiefly  under  the  management  of 
religious  bodies,  but  are  largely  maintained  by  the  State.  The  day  training  colleges  are  unsectarian,  and 
are  attached  to  universities.  Admission  to  both  kinds  is,  as  has  been  stated,  by  King*s  scholarships.  The 
scholarship  does  not  cover  expenses  in  the  residential  colleges,  and  as  the  students  receive  no  salary,  only 
those  who  have  friends  to  help  them  can  afford  to  complete  their  course  of  training. 

In  Ireland  there  is  only  one  training  college  directly  under  State  control,  although  others  are 
subsidised  by  the  Commissioners  for  Education. 

The  training  colleges  of  Scotland  are  controlled  by  the  religious  bodies,  but  are  largely  support^ 
by  the  State.  Provision  is  made  in  some  eases  for  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  students,  but  not  m  the 
colleges. 

Some  of  the  training  colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  described  in  this  chapter. 

Borough  Road  Training  College — The  Borough  Eoad  Training  College  is  governed  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  is 
residential  and  unsectarian.  It  is  situated  in  Islesworth,  about  7  miles  out  of  London,  in  spacious 
and  well-arranged  grounds.  Although  the  facilities  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture  aro  really  good, 
the  subject  does  not  appear  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  The  lecture-rooms  and  common  hall  are 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  dormitories  for  juniors  on  the  second  floor,  and  those  for  seniors  on  the  third 
floor.  The  teaching  rooms  are  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  The  recreation  rooms  aro  largo, 
w^ell  equipped  with  apparatus  for  indoor  games,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  gymnasium  attached  to 
the  College.  The  laboratories  and  libraries  are  well  appointed.  The  dietary  table  is  liberal,  the 
dormitories  roomy  and  well  lighted,  the  beds  clean  and  comfortable.  The  conditions  of  admission  are — 
"  Success  in  gaining  a  King's  Scholarship,  and  satisfactory  health,  evidence  of  good  conduct,  promise  of 
teaching,  pov;er  and  v/illingness  to  carry  on  school  work  in  a  Christian  spirit,  without  interfering  with 
denominational  peculiarities.  The  aim  of  the  College  ia  to  provide  public  elementary  schools  with 
thoroughly  capable  teachers — well-equipped,  earnest,  fair-minded  Christian  men."  The  syllabus  of  class 
studies  for  19U1-3  is  as  follows : — 

BOROUGH  ROAD  TRAINING  COLLEGE  (ISLE WORTH). —SYLLABUS  FOR  1901-1903. 

Syllabus  for  a  Two  Ykars'  Course. 

Scripture, 
1.  Old  Testament.  Lectures  by  the  Principal,  senior  students.      2.  New  Testament.     Lectures  by  the  Vice-Principal, 

junior  students. 
(A  College  examination  is  held  and  a  report  made  on  Bible  knowledge  in  each  student's  leaving  testimonial.) 

Rvadhiff  ami  Rcritntion 
At  least  GOO  lines  of  verse  of  short  passages  from  the  books  selected  for  study. 

Dravnng, 
(tt)  With  Pencil  :- 

1.  Freehand. — Simple  copies  from  flat  cxamplos,  more  <U(ficult  ones  to  be  atialysed  and  leading  lines  drawn. 
Special  attention  to  be  directed  to  proportions  of  wliolo  copy,  and  that  of  principal  masses.  More  complex 
copies  to  be  drawn  (leading  lines  and  masses  only).     The  building  up  of  acanthus  ornament. 

2.  Sketches  from  Nature— Simple  leaves  drawn  from  dried  specimens,  and  in  fore-shortened  positions  from  natural 
sprays.  Shells  in  various  positions.  Butterflie?,  beetles,  and  flics  from  preserved  specimens.  Compound  leaves 
and  easy  sprays.  One  selected  flower inj?  plant  to  be  carefully  drawn  with  all  its  various  parts,  petals,  stamens, 
pistil,  ovary,  &c.,  cnlar«;cd  in  separate  drawings. 

3.  Design. — Easy  geometrical  borders,  with  ruler  and  compasses;  examples  of  repeats  for  borders  to  be  sketched. 
Flowers  and  leaves  may  Ik?  used. 

4.  Model  Drawing. — Geometrical  models  in  any  position,  but  not  grouped.  Common  objects  based  on  these  models. 
The  use  of  paper  models  for  cla«s-teat:iung.  The  correction  of  common  errors  made  in  drawing  the  geometrical 
models.  The  l>est  methods  of  training  the  scholar  to  test  his  own  work.  Groups  of  two  or  tnree  models  on  a 
board,  to  include  a  tilte<l  model.  Various  common  objc(;ts,  both  lying  down  and  with  handles,  as  a  cup,  pail, 
t<japot,  &c.     Fore-shortened  curves  ;  meth(»d«  of  training  the  eye  to  observe  them  by  means  of  patterns  on  cards. 

5.  Memory  Drawing. — Any  gconieirical  mo<lel  to  be  drawn  in  at  least  two  positions  (not  tilted).  Easy  common 
objects  in  upright  poaitiona.  (icornetric.il  models  in  any  position.  More  difficult  common  objects,  some  to  bo 
drawn  lying  on  side,  as  a  flower-pot,  ink  battle,  kc. 

(6)  With  Brush  :— 

1.  Drawing  in  mass  with  the  brush,  simple,  natural,  and  ether  forms,  such  as  fruits,  leaves,  vase  forms,  &c.  Com* 
pound  leaves,  from  dried  or  other  specimens. 

2.  Simple  brush  renderings  of  butterflies.  &c.,  as  in  (a).  To  be  studies  in  form  rather  than  colour.  The  selected 
flower  in  (a)  to  be  drawn  with  the  brush,  the  treatment  to  be  more  or  less  conventional  and  suitable  for  ornament. 
Simple  patterns  for  borders  or  to  fill  squares  or  oblongs.     Appropriate  background  to  bo  washed  in  in  colour. 

3.  Design. — The  Iwrders  in  (a)  to  be  ornamented  with  brush  strokes.  Same  in  two  colours  with  suitable  background. 
Patterns  on  cards  used  in  (a)  to  be  drawn  and  coloured. 

(c)  With  Chalk  on  blackboard  : — 

1.  Freehand  Copie*,  as  in  {a). 

2.  Outlines  of  insects,  as  in  («). — Analysis  of  a  given  freehand  copy  suitable  for  upper  standards.  To  show  correct 
method  of  construction.  Natural  objects,  as  in  (a),  to  bo  drawn  in  a  free,  bold  stylo,  as  in  illustrating  botany  and 
object-le&sons. 

3.  Design. — Geometrical  borders  suitable  for  ruler- work  in  the  lower  standards.     Coloured  chalks  used  to  fill  spaces 
Suggestions  for  repeating  borders,  using  numerals,  letter.^  leaves,  and  flowui*s  as  units. 

4.  Model  and  Object  Drawing,  as  in  (a). 

5.  Models  and  Common  Objects. — Drawing  of  models  (coiTcctly  and  ^incorrectly)  side  by  sidOi  to  illustrate  commoa 
mistakes  made  in  model  drawing. 

6.  Memory  Drawing.— Objects  and  models,  as  in  (a),  MuMio, 

15—2  U 


1.  Practical  Music. 

2.  Theory  of  Music. 
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Music. 


Staff  Notation. 


i.  Notes. — Their  position  on   he  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the  major  and  minor  scales.     Diatonic  and  chromatic 

intervals.     Transposition, 
ii.  Time. — The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and  rests.     Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times. 

Accents  and  syncopation.     Contents  of  bars.     Transcription  from  one  time  to  another, 
iii.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 
iv.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  various  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children.     General  rules  relating  to  voioe 

training. 

Or,  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

i.  Notes. — The  major  and  minor  modes.     Diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals.     Names  of  chromatic  tones.     Removes 

of  keys,  bridge  notes,  and  distinguishing  tones, 
ii.  Time.  -  All  the  measures  in  common  use.     Division  of  pulses  into  tliirds  and  quarters.     Transcription  of  values  by 

doubling,  halving,  &c.     Accent  and  syncopation, 
iii.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 
iv.  The  compass  and  register  of  the  various  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children.     General  rules  relating  to  voioe 

training. 


Mamial  Instruct 

ion  in  Woodwork.     (First  Year  only. ) 

No. 

Model. 

Timber. 

Time. 

Tools. 

1 

Window  wedge.. 
Plant  label   

Yellow  nine  

3  hours .. 

Knife,  straight-edge,  try-square,  pencil,  rule,  glass-paper. 

Jack-plane,  straight-edge,  rule,  try-square,  marking-gauge, 
pencil  compasses,  knife,  glass-paper. 

Hand-saw,  jack-plane,  straight-edge,  try-square,  marking- 
gauge,  knife,   rule,  pencil,  thumb-gauge,  angle-board,  glass- 

2 

Yellow  pine  

3k  hours . 

3 

Garden  dibble  ... 

Yellow  nine  

4  hours ... 

paper. 

4 

Flower-pot  mat.. 

American  whitewood. 

4 J  hours  . . . 

Hand-saw,    jack-plane,     straight-edge,    try-square,    marking- 
gauge,    thumb-gauge,    compasses,    rule,    pencil,    bow-saw, 
firmer  chisel,  smoothing-plane,  brace  and  bits. 

5 

Round  ruler 

American    whitewood 
or  birch. 

3i  hours  . . . 

Hand-saw,  jack-plane,  straight-edge,  try-square,  chisel,  rule, 
marking  and  thumb-gauges,  compasses,  angle-board,  calli- 
pers, scribing-knife. 

6 

Bench  hook  ..  .. 

American  whitewood. 

5i  hours  ... 

Hand-saw,  jack  and  trying-planes,  straight-edge,  try-square, 
marking-gauge,      smoothing-plane,      rule,      scribing-knife, 

firmer-chisel,  tenon-saw,  callipers,  brace  and  bits,  screw- 

• 

driver,  bradawl. 

Physical  Training  (with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject). 

It  is  proposed  to  give  in  the  examination  half  the  marks  for  physical  development  (theory  and  practice)  and  half  the 
marks  for  general  athletics,  the  aim  beine,  not  to  render  the  students  proficient,  but  to  ensure  assiduous  practice  in 
swimming,  boating,  running,  walking,  football,  cricket,  fives,  tennis,  or  any  other  branch  of  out  door  sport.  Ajiy  student 
who  gives  evidence  of  having  practised  one  or  more  of  these  sports  c^arefully  and  avssiduously  will  receive  the  maximum 
marks. 

(A)  Physical  development  (theory  and  practice) — 1.  Ordinary  drill  movements— marching,  squad  formation,  &c. 
2.  Breathing  exercises — introducing  muscular  vibration.  3.  Twelve  dumb-bell  exercises.  4.  Twelve  Indian  club 
exercises.  5.  Four  strengthening  exercises.  6.  A  knowledge  of  the  chief  bones  and  muscles  of  the  body.  A 
general  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  skin. 

(6)  Instruction  in  swimming  and  opportunities  for  practice  of  outdoor  sports.  N.B. — All  the  tutors  of  the  College  take 
part  in  the  said  outdoor  sports. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachimj. 

(A)  Lectures  and  class  discussions  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  principles  of  psychology, 

logic,  and  ethics  underlying  them. 

(B)  Debates  on    the    works    of    certain  standard    authors — (a),   Adams'    "  Herbartian    Psychology";     (b),   Spencer's 

**  Education,"  chapters  1,  2,  3  ;  (c),  MacCunn's  **  The  Making  of  Character  "  ;  (d),  parts  of  Plato's  "  Republic  " 
and  of  Bain's  **  Education  as  a  Science,"  or  Bamett's  ** Common  Sense  in  Education." 

(C)  Debates  on  current  literature  in  teaching.      Some  account  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Froebel.     (Instruction  to 

be  associated  with  observations  made  by  students  on  the  chilaren  in  the  practising  school,  so  as  to  lead  them  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  varying  capabilities  of  children,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  school  life.) 

(D)  Methods  of  organising,  managing,  and  conducting  a  class  in  an  elementary  school,  school  records  and  registers, 

curricula  and  time-tables. 

(E)  The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  first-aid  methods. 

(F)  The  practical  instruction  to  be  intimately  connected  with  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  syllabus,  showing  how  to 

teach  each  branch  studied,  and  the  information  to  be  constantly  put  to  practical  test  by  actual  teaching  in  the 
practising  schools,  which  should  be  extended  over  at  least  the  whole  of  the  second  year.  Students  to  spend  two 
consecutive  weeks  of  their  first  year  in  observation  only  in  the  practising  schools.  Students  to  spend  two 
consecutive  weeks  in  both  first  and  second  terms  of  the  second  year  in  teaching  in  the  practising  schools.  Visits 
of  observation  by  selected  second  year  students  to  London  schools  in  the  third  term.  Observation  lessons — one 
hour  a  week  at  the  College  in  first  year  of  training.  Criticism  lessons  and  other  technical  exercises  at  the  College, 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  second  year. 


English  Language  ami  Literature. 

(A)  1.  Historical  grammar,  with  a  small  portion  of  Chaucer's  Prologue,  11,  1-2(X).     2.  English  literature  from  1789-1832, 
with  repeated  references  to  and  readings  from  the  most  important  texts.     3.  English  composition. 

(B) 


Scott,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  ;  the  prose  works  of  Scott  and  Burke.    3.  English  composition. 


Hiitortf 
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History  and  Geography, 

1.  (a)  English  History,  b.c.  55  to  a.d.  10S9.  {h)  The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance.  2.  Geography — The  geography 
and  maps  needed  to  illustrate  the  history  courses. 

Ma^thttmUics. 

1.  Arithmetic — The  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic,  including  decimal  fractions,  compound  interest,  present  value,  discount 
annuities,  extraction  of  the  square  and  of  the  cube  roots.  2.  Algebra — Elementary  processes,  factors,  simple  and 
quadratic  equations,  theory  of  indices,  surds,  ratio  and  proportion,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical 
progression,  oinomial  theorem,  nature  and  use  of  logarithms.  The  use  of  squared  paper  for  the  construction  of 
curves,  finding  areas,  and  for  the  solution  of  simple  equations.  3.  Geometry — Euclid,  JBooks  I  to  IV  and  Book 
VI,  mensuration,  areas  of  plane  rectilineal  figures,  of  the  circle,  areas  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  cone,  and 
sphere. 

(jt'iieral  Science  and  Katurt  Study, 

Measurement  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  capacity.  Measurement  of  time,  velocity,  and  acceleration.  Meaning  of  force 
and  mass,  and  the  means  of  measuring  them.  Units  and  dimensions.  Laws  of  motion,  based  as  far  as  possible 
on  experimental  work.  Motion  under  a  constant  force.  An  elementary  idea  of  friction.  The  parallelogram  of 
forces,  its  experimental  proof.  Conditions  of  equilibrium  of  three  forces  in  a  plane.  Moment  of  a  force.  Centre 
of  gravity,  its  detenninntion  in  simple  cases  (theoretically  and  practically).  The  simpler  machines.  General 
properties  of  liquids.  Principle  of  Archime<les.  Determination  of  density  by  simple  methods.  Boyle's  law. 
Plotting  of  the  curve  showing  the  relation  P/V  for  air.  General  method  of  representing  a  varying  quantity  by  a 
carve.  Work  and  energy  ;  the  relation  between  them  treated  in  a  simple  manner.  The  distinction  between 
heat  and  temperature,  and  their  measurement.  The  thenuomcter,  its  construction  and  use.  Specific  heat. 
Experiments  on  expansion,  conduction,  and  convection.  Change  of  state.  Latent  heat,  and  its  measurement 
in  the  case  of  steam  and  ice.  Sources  of  light ;  propagation  in  straight  lines.  Reflection,  refraction, 
dispersion  treated  simply  and  by  experiment.  Simple  experiments  in  frictional  electricity  to  illostrate 
the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  conduction  and  insulation.  Simple  idea  of  potential  and 
the  explanation  of  induction.  Electric  density.  Linos  of  force.  Electrification  by  contact,  and  the  simple 
voltaic  cell.  Experiments  on  the  magnetic,  thermal,  and  chemical  effects  of  currents.  Experiments 
on  solution,  suspension,  evaporation,  precipitation,  distillation,  filtration,  crystallisation.  Solubility 
as  affected  by  temperature.  The  plotting  of  a  curve  to  show  the  variation  of  solubility  with  temperature. 
Water  as  a  solvent  ;  natural  waters  and  their  impurities  and  hardness.  Mixtures  and  chemical 
compounds ;  double  decomposition ;  the  quantitative  character  of  chemical  action.  The  atmosphere.  The 
Bunsen  flame.  The  preparation  and  properties  of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  studied  by  actual 
experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  chief  compounds  of  the  above  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  composition  and  chief  properties  of  ammonia,  potash,  caustic  soda,  lime,  and  nmgnesia,  and  the  production  of 
salts  by  their  action  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids.  The  composition  and  chief  properties  of  the 
naturally  occurring  forms  of  silica  and  lime.  Plant  life  as  illustrated  by  the  district.  The  structure  and  life 
history  of  the  flowering  plant  and  the  fern.  Experimental  work  on  the  examination  of  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 
Collection  of  specimens  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  plants  in  the  district.  The  common  domestic  animals,  their  general 
structure,  habits,  food,  and  life  history.  The  study  of  insect  life  «i8  fertilisers  or  pests.  Specimens  for  particular 
study  to  illustrate  the  above  :  White  aead*nettle,  fern,  chestnut  or  maize  seed,  pea  or  bean,  rabbit,  fowl  or  pigeon, 
bee,  fly,  butterfly. 

Extended  Course  of  Mathematics, 

Trigonometrv. — Elementary  trigonometrical  formulae,  solution  of  triangles,  determination  of  heights  and  distances. 
Plane  Co-oroinate  Geometry. — Rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates  applied  to  the  straight  line  and  the  circle. 

Extended  Course  of  General  Science, 
Chemistrv  (Theory) — 

1.  Laws  and  conditions  of  chemical  action. 

2.  Equivalents.    Atomic  weights.    Molecular  weights.    Avogadro*s  hypothesis  and  relation  of  gas  density  to  molecular 
weights.     Other  methods  of  determining  molecular  weights. 

3.  Relation  of  specific  heat  of  solid  elements  to  atomic  weight. 

4.  Gaseous  and  liquid  diffusion. 

5.  Electrolysis. 

6.  Theories  of  solution. 

7.  Exothermic  and  endothermic  reactions. 

8.  Dissociation. 

9.  Spectrum  analysis. 

10.  General  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  with  a  view  to  their  classification.     The  periodic  system. 

11.  Ordinary  methods  of  preparation,  and  chief  properties  of  following  elements  and  their  principal  compounds:— 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  halogens,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  boron,  carbon,  silicon. 

12.  Preparation,  properties,  and  relation  to  one  anotner  of  the  following  compoimds  of  carbon  : — Marsh  gas,  ethylene, 
acetylene  ;  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  ;  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  ;  cyanosen  and  the  cyanides ;  natore  of 
substitution.  Synthetical  production  of  carbon  compounds  from  their  elements  ;  classification  of  carbon  compoands 
in  homologous  series ;  constitutional  formula;. 

13.  Chief  sources,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  metals  and  their  more  important  oxides,  hydroxides, 
sulphides,  and  salts. 

14.  Syllabus  of  general  elementary  science  extended. 

Chemistry  (Practice) — 

1.  Analysis  of  mixtures  containing  not  more  than  two  salts  of  inorganic  substances,  and  analysis  of  simple  organic 
salts  of  oxalic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids. 

2.  Simple  gravimetric  experiments. 

3.  Simple  volumetric  analysis  with  standard  solutions  of  acids,  alkali,  and  potassium  permanganate. 

Mechanics, 

Composition,  resolution,  and  equilibrium  of  uni planar  forces  and  of  |)arallel  forces  not  in  one  plane,  by  calculation  or  by 
graphic  methods.  Centre  of  mass  and  its  determination  in  simple  cases.  Simple  mechanisms.  Simple  linkages. 
Velocities  and  accelerations,  their  measurement  and  composition.  Mass,  force,  momentum.  Units  and  dimensions. 
Motion  under  a  constant  force.  Projectiles.  Uniform  circular  motion.  The  hodograph.  Simple  harmonic 
motion.  The  simple  pendulum.  Simple  cases  of  impact.  Work  and  energy,  and  simple  applications  to  the 
above.  Equilibrium  of  liquids  under  gravity.  Pressure  on  plane  areas,  and  on  solid  bodies.  Specific  gravity  aocT 
its  determination.     Meaning  of  metacentre. 

LangxiagCf  other  than  English, 
Latin. 

1.  First-year's  course,  Cicero's  **  De  Senectute."    Elementary  grammar  and  composition. 

2.  Second-year's  course,  Pliny — fifteen  letters.     One  book  from  the  Intermediate  Arts  (London)  selection  for  1908 
More  advanced  grammar  and  composition. 

French 
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Frenc/i. 

1.  First  year,  for  special  study— Passages  from  modem  French  authors  (Lazare).     "  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  "  (lAbiche 
et  Martin). 

2.  Second  Year,  for  special  study— (1)  "  Tartarin  do  Tarascon  "  (Daudet).      (2)  "  Le  Medecin  malgr6  lui "  (Moli^re). 
(3)  Poetry  book  for  the  two  years,  "French  Poetry  "  (Boiclle). 

(Exercises  will  bo  given  in  dictation ,  and  conversation  classes  will  be  held.) 

Special  Courses. 

Advanced  Science  (6).  Composition  and  resolution  of  moments.  Equilibrium  of  rigid  bodies  and  of  flexible  cords.  Centre 
of  gravity.  Elements  of  uniplanar  kinematics.  Moments  and  pro<luct8  of  inertia.  Motion  of  a  rigid  lx)dy  in  one 
plane.  Equilibrium  of  incompressible  fluids,  and  of  solids  floating  in  gravitating  fluids.  Centre  of  pressure  of  a 
piano  area.     Stability  of  flotation  for  small  displacements. 

Advanced  Mathematics  (D).  Properties  of  the  conic  sections,  by  pure  and  co-ordinate  geometry.  General  equation  of  the 
second  degree.  Differentiation.  Taylor *s  tlieorem,  with  applications.  Maxima  and  minima  of  a  function  of  one 
variable.  Applications  to  tangents  and  normals  of  piano  curv^es.  Elementary  forms  of  integration.  Integration 
by  parts.  Integration  of  rational  fractions.  Reduction  of  integrals  of  functions  of  a  single  variable.  Applications 
to  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  and  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution. 

Advanced  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  History  of  Teachine  (G). 

I.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  (as  illustrated  through  French). 

•  2.  The  history,  writings,  and  position  in  education  of  (1)  Mulcaster ;   (2)  Comenius ;   (3)  Rousseau  ;   (4)  Herbart ; 
(5)  Pestalozzi. 

3.  The  special  study  of  Mulcaster*8  **  Positions,"  Comenius*  "Orbis  Pictus,*' Rousseau*s  **Emilc,"  the  Psychology 
of  Herbart,  and  the  foundation  of  object  teaching  as  taught  by  Pestalozzi. 

Practical  Training  in  the  Borough  Road  College. — Experience  in  the  practical  work  of  teacbing 
ifl  obtaiDcd  under  a  resident  Master  of  Method  in  two  public  elementary  schools  and  a  secondary 
school,  all  three  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College.  The  students  are  divided  up  into  workable 
sections.  Each  student  spends  two  consecutire  weeks  of  his  first  year  observing  the  teaching  of  the 
head  masters  of  the  schools.  He  gives  very  few  lessons,  and  these  are  based  upon  specimen-lessons  which 
have  been  given  by  the  Master  of  Method.  During  his  second  year  he  is  required  to  spend  a  month, 
in  periods  of  two  consecutive  weeks,  with  classes  different  to  those  he  tauj^ht  before.  In  their  last  term 
at  the  Training  School,  selected  students  make  visits  of  observation  to  the  best  London  schools,  and  report 
to  the  Master  of  Method  on  teaching  methods,  discipline,  organisation,  or  any  other  special  feature  ia 
the  schools  visited.  The  Master  of  Method  and  his  assistant  spend  the  greater  part  of  each  day  at 
the  two  public  elementary  schools  which  servo  the  purpose  of  practising  schools.  On  one  morning  in  the 
week  model  and  criticism  lessons  which  have  been  given  in  the  practising  schools  are  finally  considered  in 
the  Training  College.  In  addition  to  the  practice  in  teaching  gained  by  attendance  at  one  of  the  practising 
schools,  or  by  visits  of  observation  to  London  schools,  all  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  year  are 
brought  together  for  two  hours  in  each  week,  two  hour  lessons,  to  participate  in  the  public  exercises  given 
in  the  College.  A  series  of  lessons  is  decided  upon,  and  the  attention  of  the  students,  who  are  to  deliver 
the  lessons,  is  directed  towards  maintaining,  developing,  and  connecting  the  main  points  throughout  the 
series.  The  pupils  are  obtained  from  the  practising  schools.  On  the  completion  of  a  series,  which  may 
occupy  five  or  six  weeks,  a  general  discussion  on  the  lessons  takes  place.  The  first  year  students,  in  relays, 
are  allowed  to  attend  these  criticism  lessons.     The  following  scries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted : — 

Series  J5,  Siandard  F/,  English. — The  Vikings  and  their  homes ;  the  coming  of  the  Danes  to 
England;  the  preparation  of  a  recitation  lesson  on  Mackay's  "The  Sea-King's  Burial";  the 
recitation  of  the  poem,  **  Alfred  at  Assandun,  and  his  later  wars  with  the  Danes  *';  Alfred's 
Eeforms  ;  a  composition  lesson  on  Mackay's  poem  ;  the  grammar  of  stanza  No.  7  of  that  poem ; 
Life  in  England  in  the  Time  of  Alfred ;  Legends  relating  to  Alfred  ;  how  far  they  are  true,  and 
upon  what  facts  they  are  based ;  the  materials  from  which  a  history  of  King  Alfred  has  been 
made. 

Demonstration  lessons  by  the  Master  of  Method  are  given  once  a  week  before  the  students  of 
the  first  year.     The  ordinary  school  subjects  are  treated,  and  several  lessons  are  given  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  branches.     The  practical  instruction  is  made  to  illustrate  the  lectures  in  theory.     Each 
student  attends  two  lectures  on  the  theory  of  teaching  in  each  week.     In  addition  to  reading  books  dealing 
with  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  students  prepare  portions  of  standard  authors,  such 
as  Adams'  "Herbartian  Psychology,"  Spencer's  "Education,"  MacCunn's  *'The  Makingof  Character," 
Plato's  "Eepublic,"  while  time  is  provided  for  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with  current  educational 
literature.     The  College  adopts  the  excellent  plan  of  sending  the  very  best  oj  its  third-year  students  to  the 
Continent  to  obtain  ideas  with  regard  to  foreign  systems  of  education.     Tho  physique  of  the  students 
when  entering  tho  College  is  not  satisfactory,  for,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  physical  training 
forms  no  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  pupil-teacher  centre.     This  defect  the  management  has  set  about 
to  cure.      Tho   height,  weight,  and  measurements  of  each  student  are  made  immediately  after  his 
admission ;   a   systematic  plan   of  physical  devolpment,   including  swimming,   and   outdoor  sports,  is 
pursued ;   and  all  improvements  or  otherwise  are  carefully  noted  from  time  to  time.      The  splendid 
grounds  afford  ample  opportunities  for  all  branches  of  athletics.     Manual  instruction  in  woodwork, 
based  on  the  Sloyd  system,  is  optional  for  students  of  the  first  year.     A  large  number  of  the  students 
leave  the  Training  College  at   the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  with  very  few   exceptions  return 
to  Board-school  work,  generally  in  tho  towns  where  they  received  their  training  as  pupil-teachers.     The 
average  salary  of  students  who  left  in  1001,  on  being  re-employed,  was  £87  10s.     Study  lasts  during  the 
morning  session  from  9  o'clock  to  I.     The  afternoon  is  free  for  private  study  an&  recreation,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  those  students  whoso  turn  it  is  to  visit  the  practising  schools.     Evening  lectures  and  studies 
occupy  from  6  to  9  o'clock  ;  recreation  follows  to  10*30 ;  at  10*40  all  lights  are  out.     The  conduct  of  the 
students  of  Borough  Koad  Training  College  was  studied  under  varying  conditions — in  the  general  lecture- 
hall,  in  the  head  master's  office  where  viva-voce  examinations  were  being  conducted,  in  the  dining-hall, 
in  the  recreation  rooms,  in  the  plav -fields, — and  the  general  impression  left  was  that  the  College  is 
developing  a   manly  and  intelligent  lot  of  young  men,  who  should  make  their  mark  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.     The  practical  skill  of  each  student  is  tested,  at  the  concludion  of  the  period  of 
training,  by  one  of  H.M.  inspectors,  but  the  full  teaching-certificate  (the  parchment  certificate)  is  not 
issued  until  the  student  has  spent  at  least  two  vears  in  a  primary  school. 

The 
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The  Normal  Department^  Durham  College  of  Science,  Netocastle-on-Tgne, — The  work  of  the 
Normal  school  in  tho  Durham  College  of  Science  was  discussed  with  the  Commissioners  by  Professor 
Mark  R.  Wright,  M.A.  Tho  following  instructions  to  students  attending  practising  schools,  the 
programme  of  the  three  years  in  Art  of  Teaching,  and  the  prospectus  of  the  Normal  Department,  Day 
Training  College,  will  give  a  sufficient  indication  of  tho  course  of  teacher-training  at  the  Durham 
College  of  Science  : — 

THE  DURHAM  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. -NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Ikstbugtions  to  Stcdents  Attkndino  Practising  Schools. 

Daring  the  time  students  attend  the  schools  they  are  to  consider  themselves  on  the  regular  staff,  and  must  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  head  teachers. 

They  are  required  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  undertake  any  work  suggested  by  tho  head  teacher,  such  as  assisting  in 
the  playground  during  assembly  and  play-time,  and  preparing  special  lessons  when  required  ;  they  are  expected  to  give 
during  their  visit  generous  and  willing  assistance. 

The  opinion  that  is  formed  of  their  capacity  as  teachers  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  opinion  that  is 
expressed  upon  their  school  work. 

A  careful  record  of  the  visit  should  be  kept  in  a  special  book.  In  this  book  should  be  noted  such  points  as  building 
(a  plan  to  l)e  drawn),  ventilation,  organisation,  time-table,  arrangement  ot  classes,  distribution  of  teachers,  curriculum,  and 
methods  of  teaching  particular  subjects.  (Second-year  students  should  attend  particularly  to  organisation  and  discipline.) 
They  should  consider  carefully  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  school,  and  should  observe  any  distinctive  methods 
and  new  experiments  that  are  attempted  in  the  school. 

Each  day  a  record  of  the  work  done  is  to  be  entered,  together  with  short  notes  of  special  or  typical  lessons. 

During  the  visit  the  new  co<le  and  the  instructions  to  His  Majesty's  inspectors  should  be  read. 

A  thoughtful  and  appreciative  account  of  the  school  visit  is  considered  an  important  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  the  Exercises  on  School  Management. 

These  instructions  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  front  of  the  special  book,  and  the  book  is  to  be  given  in  at  the  first 
education  lecture  following  the  school  visit. 

MARK  R.  WRIGHT. 

Classes  in  Art  of  Teaching. 

First  Year  Course. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  10  a.m.  to  11  a. m.  ;  Wednesday,  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

The  training  of  the  senses  and  of  the  memory.  Observation.  The  order  in  which  the  faculties  of  children  are  developed. 
Tho  general  principles  of  teaching ;  class  management ;  discipline.  The  methods  of  teaching;  the  ordinary  school 
subjects.  The  methods  and  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of  cultivating  the  intelligence  of 
children.     The  general  principles  of  logic.     The  preparation  of  notes  of  lessons. 

Second  Year  Course. — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  from  0*15  a. m.  to  10  a.m. 

Tho  process  of  reosonine.  The  formation  of  habits  and  character,  considered  in  their  application  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  moral  discipline.  Authority  and  discipline.  Rewards  and  punishments.  The  organisation  and  manage- 
ment of  schools.  Co-ordination  and  division  of  studies.  School  registration.  School  hygiene.  Plato's  Republic. 
The  elementary  principles  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  applied  to  Education. 

Third  Year  Course. — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  10  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

Tho  History  of  Education  from  tho  Renaissance.  Short,  special  course  on  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Criticism  and  model 
lessons  will  be  given  in  schools  each  week  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 


PROSPECTUS  OP  THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT,  DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

DURHAM. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  approved  of  tho  Durham  College  of  Science  as  a  Day 
Training  College  fur  men  and  women  students. 

King's  Scholars  who  pass  successfully  through  two  or  three  years  of  training  receive  special  mention  thereof  on  their 
certificates,  and  are  re:jognised  as  trained  teachers  (New  Code,  Art.  55-50). 

Tho  authorities  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  admission  from  : — 

(a)  Any  candidate  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  tho  first  or  second  class  at  the  last  preceding  King's  Scholarship 

Examination,  and  of  such  candidates  preference  will,  in  the  first  instance,  bo  given  to  students  who  stato  on  their 
examination  paper  their  intention  to  enter  the  Newcastle  Day  Training  College,  and  who  obtain  a  First  Class  in 
the  Scholarship  Examination. 

(b)  Any  graduate  or  person  qualified  by  examination  to  become  a  graduate  in  Arts  or  Science  of  any  University  in  the 

Rritish  Empire  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
college  for  a  year's  training. 

(c)  Any  candidate  over  eighteen  years  of  age  wJio  has  passed,  within  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  admission,  the 

London  University  ^latriculation  Examination,  or  any  corresponding  universitv  examination.  Article  115  (d) 
of  the  New  Code  should  be  consulted,  but  permission  should  be  obtained  from  the  Training  College  before  it  is 
assumed  that  any  examination  mentioned  in  Schedule  VIII  will  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  an  Admiasio  n 
Examination. 

Candidates  should,  through  the  managers  of  their  schools,  obtain  permission  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
Whitehall,  to  sit  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  (Art.  46).  Before  December  Ist  they  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of 
the  college  for  application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Department.  They  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
the  examination  at  any  convenient  centre,  as  the  college  is  not  an  examination  centre,  and  ehould  state  clearly  on  their 
paper  their  intention  to  enter  the  Newcastle  Day  Training  College. 

The  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  the  Normal  Department  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  studies  of  the 
students,  and  they  will  attend  such  classes  as  he  may  select. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  School  Boards  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead,  students  will  spend  the 
necessary  time  in  teaching  in  the  respective  Board  Schools. 

The  King's  Scholarship  Examination  will  be  accepted  as  being  equivalent  to  the  College  Matriculation  Examination. 
Normal  students  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  as  other  students  of  the  college. 

The  subjects  in  the  "  Syllabus  for  Certificate  Examinations  '*  will  be  rcsarded  as  being  of  primary  importanoe,  but 
every  facility  will  be  given  to  well-prepared,  earnest  students  for  attending  oUier  claasea. 
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Students  (men  and  women),  if  well  qualified,  arc  allowed  to  read  for  the  degrees  in  Science  (B.Sc.)  or  in  Letters 
(B.Litt.)  of  the  Durham  University,  and  are  able  to  complete  their  degrees  during  their  period  of  training.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  those  students  who  are  qualified  tr)  read  for  a  University  degree,  and  who  are  prepared  to  attend  three 
sessions  in  order  to  complete  their  University  degree.  But  in  order  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  study  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  College  with  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  Elementary 
Mathematics,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  Scholarship  Examination,  and  students  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  three 
years'  course. 

Degrees  in  Science. — Students  who  wish  to  read  for  the  Science  Degree  (B.Sc.)  must  pass  the  Preliminary 
Examination  in  Arts,  or  the  First  B.  Litt.  Examination  (.see  College  Calendar),  or  the  London  Matriculation  Examination 
before  entering  College. 

Degrees  in  Lettern. — Well  prepared  students  can  pass  the  first  examination  for  B.  Litt.  in  September,  and  can  read 
for  the  second  examination  during  their  first  year  ;  other  students,  who  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  and  Mathematics,  can  read  for  the  First  B.Litt.  during  their  first  year.  The  degree  course  will  generally  extend 
over  three  years  ;  only  those  who  are  specially  well  prepared  before  entering  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  degree  in  two 
years,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  course  will  extend  over  three  years. 

Special  Entrance  Examinations. — All  King's  scholars  must  take  this  exarainatfon  in  French  or  Latin,  and  in 
Mathematics,  unless  they  sit  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts,  or  for  the  First  B.Litt.,  or  have  passed  the  London 
Matriculation  Examination.  The  examination  will  not  be  difi5cult ;  those  who  have  prepared  one  of  the  languages  for  the 
Scholarship  Examination  should  continue  their  reading,  and  those  who  have  at  present  no  knowledge  of  the  languages,  or 
of  Mathematics,  can,  with  good  tuition,  be  ready  for  the  examination  in  September.     The  syllabus  for  the  examination  is — 

Latin  and  French. — Latin — The  accidence  must  be  known  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.  Easy  translations.  French — 
Macmillan's  "  Elementary  French  Coui-se — First  Year."  Accurate  pronunciation  is  of  great  importance,  and 
candidates  will  be  expected  to  read  aloud  a  piece  of  French  prose.  Students  must  take  either  the  Latin  or  the 
French  paper,  or,  if  they  propose  to  read  for  the  First  B.Litt.,  they  must  take  both. 

Mathematics. — Men  students,  and  those  who  wish  to  rea<l  for  a  Science  Degree,  should  reach  the  standard  of  a  first- 
class  in  the  second  stage  Mathematics  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  This  success,  in  May,  19U2, 
will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  preparedness  ;  or  the  Mathematical  papers  set  for  the  Special  Entrance  Examination, 
and  similar  in  difficulty  to  the  Science  and  Art  paper,  must  be  attempted,  and  a  fair  standard  in  such  papers  must 
be  reached. 

Women  students  will  be  examined  in  Elementary  Algebra  to  Simple  Equations,  and  Euclid,  Book  I. 
The  right  is  reserved  of  declining  to  admit  any  candidate  who  does  not  reasonably  follow  one  of  the  above  courses 
of  study. 

In  the  examination  results  of  the  Board  of  Education,  great  importance  is  attached  to  success  in  Drawing.  This 
subject  takes  a  great  amount  of  time  in  College,  and  all  should  therefore  endeavour  to  qualify  in  May,  1902,  for  the  **  D" 
certificate,  especially  in  Freehand  and  Model  Drawing.  It  is  also  a<lvisable  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
College. 

Students  who  pass  the  University  Examinations,  or  who  otherwise  distinguish  themselves,  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  third  year  of  training,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  propose  to  complete  their  degree  by  a  third-year 
course. 

Text  Book'i. — Any  of  the  ordinary  text  books  may  be  used  in  preparing  for  the  above  examinations.  The  following 
are  those  in  use  in  College  :—I^tin— Allen's  **  Latin  Grammar"  (Clarendon  Press);  Hallidie's  "Latin  Lessons  for 
Beginners"  (Percival).  French— Macmillan's  "Elementary  French  Course — First  Year."  Mathematics — Euclid  (Hall 
and  Stevens) ;  Algebra  (Hall  and  Knight)  ;  Trigonometry  (Hobson  and  Jessop). 

A  grant  for  maintenance  will  ba  made  annually  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  £25  to  each  man,  and  £20  to  each 
woman  King's  scholar  who  is  a  recognised  student  of  the  Normal  Department.     {See  Art.  127,  New  Code.) 

Each  King's  scholar  must  pay  to  the  College  an  inclusive  fee  of  £8  at  the  beginning  of  each  academical  year.  This 
fee  admits  to  all  the  classes  of  the  College,  provided  that  students  attend  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Department ; 
but  it  does  not  include  University  fees  for  degree  examinations,  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  College  laboratories,  or  the 
hire  of  microscopes,  or  the  cost  of  attending  geological  excursions. 

Attendance  of  King's  scholars  at  the  College  begins  in  September,  and  the  examinations  for  certificates  take  place  in 
June  or  July  of  each  year,  when  the  training  for  the  year  finishes. 

Students  may  reside  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Professor  of  the  Department.  Permission 
to  reside  at  home  can  only  1>e  given  when  the  time  required  to  travel  to  and  from  the  College  is  short,  and  when  the 
students  are  able  to  attend  all  necessary  classes  and  the  practising  schools  punctually  and  regularly. 

Women  students,  who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  must  join  the  College  Hostel  {$ee  College 
Calendar).  In  this  case,  the  grant  for  maintenance  under  Art.  127  of  the  code  (£20)  will  be  retained  by  the  College,  and 
the  student  will  pay  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  (three  terms  per  year)  five  guineas  to  the  College.  Men  students  will 
reside  in  lodgings  approved  by  tlic  Professor  ;  the  grant  for  maintenance  (£25)  will  be  retained,  and  each  student  will  pay 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second  terms  of  each  year  five  guineas  to  the  College,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
term,  £3  lOs.     These  payments  will  include  the  cost  of  board,  lodgings,  and  tuition. 

The  Training  Colhges  of  Ireland. — There  are  several  training  colleges  in  Ireland  in  operation 
and  receiving  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  but  the  only  one  directly 
under  their  management  is  that  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin,  for  men  and  women.  The  courses  in 
Marlborough-street  are  of  one  and  two  years'  duration.  The  two-years'  course  is  intended  for  pupil-teachers, 
paid  monitors,  and  other  suitable  students  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  The  one-year's  course  is  open  to 
principals  and  assistant-teachers  of  National  Schools,  and  to  University  graduates.  Before  candidates  aro 
admitted  to  the  training  college,  they  must  sign  a  declaration  that  they  intend  hondjide  to  adopt  and  follow 
the  callins;  or  occupation  of  teacher  in  a  National  School,  or  as  a  teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  or  Certified 
Reformatories  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Candidates  who  arc  admitted  to  the  training  college  are  called 
King's  scholars,  and  they  aie  bdarded  and  lodged  (not  at  the  college  itself,  but  in  adjacent  buildings) 
free  of  expense  out  of  the  annual  grants  made  to  the  college.  The  Commissioners  also  recognise  a  limited 
number  of  duly  qualified  young  persons  as  extern  students.  The  Commissioners  do  not  provide  board  and 
lodging  for  the  latter,  but  they  are  permitted  to  attend,  without  any  charge,  the  practising  schools  and  the 
lectures  of  the  profes.sors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  King's  scholars.  The  total  att<?ndance  is  about 
300.  The  sexes  have  separate  rooms  in  the  samo  institution,  separate  teaching,  and  separate  principals. 
A  Model  School,  with  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  departments,  is  attached  to  the  training  college,  and  the 
master  and  mistresses  of  the  Model  J^'chool  look  after  the  practical  training  of  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  teaching  professors,  who  is  also  Master  of  Method.  The  arrangements  with 
regard  to  practical  teaching  are  very  similar  to  those  noticed  in  the  Belfast  Model  School,  where  pupil- 
teachers  were  engaged,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  the  pupil-teachers  sit  and  teach  in  Belfast 
Model  School,  in  the  Dublin  Training  School  the  students  carry  on  their  work  standing.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  "  Example  School."  This  institution  is 
intended  to  give  students  an  idea  of  the  management  of  a  small  country  school,  or  what  in  Australia  would 
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be  termed  a  "  bush  school.*'  Here  the  student  gains  valuable  teaching  experience,  either  by  doing  the  work 
himself  or  watching  the  teacher  in  charge  doing  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  visit  Standard  I,  boys  about 
7  years  of  age,  about  twelve  in  the  class,  were  receiving  a  lesson  on  stick-laying  and  hand-and-oye 
training  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  students  observing.  Standard  II  were  writing.  Two  small  sections 
of  Standard  III  were  engaged  in  the  addition  of  decimals  (taught  with  the  elementary  rulea  in  Ireland)  ; 
and  in  easy  vulgar  fractions.  Another  class,  two  boys  apparently  of  highest  standard  in  elementary  work, 
were  deeply  interested  in  an  experiment  in  physics  without  the  aid  of,  but  very  probably  with  some  previous 
instruction  from,  their  teacher.  Tho  work  to  be  done  in  every  section  had  been  carefully  outlined  on  a  black- 
board by  the  master  in  charge,  to  be  later  on  entered  by  the  students  in  their  note-books.  The  home-work 
done  by  the  pupils  of  the  "  Example  School  "  was  very  good,  particularly  that  shown  in  the  science  exercise- 
books.  The  classes  in  this  school  are  changed  every  month  in  order  to  prevent  any  boy  deteriorating  in  his 
general  class-work.  Other  schemes  for  giving  students  the  beat  practical  training  in  the  management  of 
schools  of  their  own  have  been  tried,  but  none  have  given  so  much  general  all-round  satisfaction  as  the 
"  Example  Schools."  The  amount  of  practical  teaching  done  by  students  is  about  one  week  in  the  quarter. 
Much  time  is  devoted  in  the  College  to  science  and  drawing — -three  hours  a  week  for  each  subject.  Splendid 
new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  for  science  purposes.  No  modern  languages 
are  taught.  The  students,  both  in  their  lecture  rooms  and  in  their  practical  work,  show  great  earnestness 
and  intelligence.  The  male  students  are  a  tine  lot  of  young  men  physically.  There  are  no  University 
developments  connected  with  the  institution.  The  male  King's  scholars  attend  at  the  Albert  Agricultural 
Institution  near  Dublin,  once  each  week,  during  their  course  of  training.  Their  instruction  is  directed 
mainly  towards  giving  them  correct  ideas  of  improved  farm  and  garden  practice.  They  receive  teaching 
from  tho  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  of  the  establishment,  and  have  full  opportunities  for  seeing 
practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture  illustrated  on  the  farms  and  gardens. 

The  Training  Schools  of  Scotland. — The  number  of  training  colleges  in  Scotland  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  is  eight.  Six  of  these  are  for  both  males  and  females  and  two  for  females  only. 
The  training  colleges  of  the  United  Free  Church  are  three  in  number — one  in  Edinburgh  with  220 
students,  one  in  Glasgow  with  250  students,  one  in  Aberdeen  with  130  students.  These  three  colleges  train 
both  men  and  women.  The  training  colleges  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  three  in  number,  located  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  with  upwards  of  500  students,  men  and  women.  Of  the  remaining 
two  training  colleges — both  for  women — one  is  in  Edinburgh  under  the  management  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  other  in  Glasgow  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
ordinary  course  is  for  two  years.  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  must  produce  a 
minister's  certificate  of  moral  character  and  a  medical  certificate  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  college 
authorities.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18  years  on  1st  of  July  next 
before  the  date  of  admission.     Admission  to  the  training  colleges  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  ways : — 

I.  Under  Article  95  (a)  2,  of  the  Scotch  Code,  by  passing  the  University  Preliminary  Examination, 
or  the  corresponding  Examinations  for  Leaving  Certificates.  This  applies  alike  to  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not  been  pupil-teachers.  Candidates  qualified  under  this  Article,  who  have  applied  for 
and  obtained  tho  consent  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  are  eligible  in  preference  to  all  other 
candidates  for  admission  without  examination  to  the  training  colleges  and  to  the  privileges  of  University 
attendance. 

II.  Under  Article  70  (</)  G,  for  pupil-teachers  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  at 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  or  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  any  of  tho 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Article  05  («)  8,  for  non-pupil-teachers  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher 
Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 

III. — Under  article  05  (a)  1,  by  gaining  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship and  Studentship  Examination.  The  candidates  (male  and  female,  both  Church  of  Scotland  and 
United  Free  Church)  who  pass  in  the  first  class  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  at  other  centres,  are 
all  admitted  to  one  or  other  of  the  colleges,  before  any  second-class  candidate  receives  the  offer  of  a 
place.  Successful  candidates  are  required  to  sign  a  bond,  the  provisions  of  which  are  : — 
(a)  To  complete  a  two  years*  course  at  the  training  college. 

{b)  To  serve  immediately  thereafter   in  an  elementary  school  under  inspection  until  they  have 
received  from  the  Education  Department  their  parchment  certificates. 

All  first-class  male  candidates,  whether  entered  under  article  95  (a)  2,  70  (d)  6,  or  95  (a)  1, 
receive  a  bursary  of  £25  in  the  first  year.  Second-class  candidates,  under  95  (a)  1,  receive  a  bursary  of  £2*i 
in  the  first  year.  Students  whose  work  at  the  Training  College  and  University  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Hector,  receive  a  bursary  of  £25  for  their  second  year ;  the  others  receive  a  bursary  of  £23.  The 
bursaries  to  females  are  on  a  much  lower  scale.  No  student  is  recommended  to  the  Department  for  a  third 
year  of  training  on  the  ground  of  special  merit  who  has  not  done  the  Training  College  and  University 
work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Eector,  and  who  has  not  passed  the  Degree  Examination  in  at  least 
two  subjects. 

King's  Scholars  who  have  been  admitted  as  qualified  by  having  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
of  the  Universities,  enter  at  once  on  a  graduation  course  in  the  University,  and  students  of  special 
merit,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  are  allowed  a  third  session.  Those  who  have  not  passed  this 
preliminary  examination  are  confined  to  training-college  work.  Students  who  enter  on  a  University 
course  have  their  matriculation  and  class  fees  at  the  LTniversity  paid  for  them,  and  also  half  the  cost  of 
their  University  books.  Their  work  at  the  Training  College  is  restricted  to  about  ten  hours  per 
week,  exclusive  of  drill,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  for  a  University  degree  in  Arts  or 
Science.  The  colleges  are  non-residential,  and  female  students  residing  away  from  home  must  live 
in  boarding-houses  certified  by  the  college  authorities.  To  each  college  is  attached  a  practising-school 
where  the  students  get  their  practical  training.  Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching  by  all  students.  The  regular  University  Matriculation  pass  at  admission  is  preferred  to  the 
"  Leaving  Certificate." 

In  course  of  conversation  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  training  colleges,  the  following  opinions 
were  expressed  regarding  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  system  was  approved  by  some.  The  early 
admission  of  pupil-teachers  was  deprecated.  An  attendance  at  a  higher  grade  or  secondary  school  until 
the  age  of  16  or  17  years  was  reached,  then  admission  as  a  pupil-teacher,  half  of  the  time  to  be  spent 
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learning  the  Art  of  Teaching,  the  other  half  attending  a  pupil-teacher  centre ;  then  the  experience  of  two 
or  three  years  at  a  training  college  with  opportunities  for  attendance  at  Univeraity  lectures  were  the  main 
points  in  a  general  scheme  that  was  outlined  by  those  advocating  the  system,  ^ome  of  the  Inspectors 
with  whom  the  subject  was  discussed  advocated  a  longer  stay  in  the  higher  grade  school,  even  till  18  years 
of  age,  no  term  of  pupil-teachership,  and  then  direct  admission  into  a  training  college  with  concurrent 
work  at  a  University.  Those  in  favour  of  a  pupil-teacher  course  claim  that  the  best  teachers  come  from 
the  ranks  so  trained. 

Programme  of  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church  Training  College, — The  following  programme  gives 
an  outline  of  the  Education  for  teachers  in  which  the  University  influence  can  be  directly  traced  : — 

GLASGOW  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

History. 

Summer  Session,  1903. 

Selections  from  Hallam's  Constitutional  History.  A  course  of  lectures  on  present  day  institutions  of  Government  and 
their  historical  origins. 

Geography. 

Sammtr  Session,  1903. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  study  of  geography.  Methods  of  teaching  geography.  Measurements  of  heights  and  distances. 
Construction  and  use  of  the  clinometer  and  the  sextant.  1  he  use  of  a  simple  form  of  the  theodolite.  Rough 
determination  of  latitude  with  the  sextant.  Surveying. — Practical  exercises  in  the  construction  and  use  of 
plans  and  maps,  including  sketch  maps  from  rough  surveys  of  the  physical  features  of  neighbouring  localities. 

Health. 

1.  Structure  of  the  liody. — Introductory  ;  skeleton,  muscles,  and  joints  ;  body  cavities  and  their  contents  ;  blood  and  its 

circulation  ;  nervous  system  ;  tables  showing  development  of  children. 

2.  The  School  and  the  Home.— Construction  of  school  buildings;   drainage;  composition  of  air;  impurities  and  their 

effects;   ventilation  by   natural  and   artificial  means;   lighting;  position  of  windows  for  bent  light;   desks — 

dangers  arising  from  faulty  desk  construction. 

The  Scholar. — Mental  exercises  ;  symptoms  and  effects  of  excessive  mental  exercise  ;  muscular  exercise  and  recreation  ; 

personal  hygiene ;  children's  diet ;  children's  dress;  baths  and  bathing ;  eyesight  in  relation  to  school  life;  defects. 

4.  Diseases  in  School. — Infectious  diseases  ;  insanitary  conditions  ;  school  accidents  ;  first  aid  ;  foreign  bodies  in  eyes. 


ears,  nose. 


Music. 
Non-University  Students, 

Junior  Students. — (a)  The  theoretical  requirements  for  the  "School  Teachers*  Music  Certificate"  of  the  Tonic  Solfa 
College,  (h)  The  practical  requirements  for  the  **  School  Teachers'  Music  Certificate"  of  the  Tonic  Solfa  College. 
N.B. — The  female  students  only  will  perform  choral  music. 

Senior  Students. — {n)  The  tlieory  of  music  in  Tonic  Solfa  and  Staff  notation  so  far  as  it  l)oars  on  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  (/>)  Notes  of  lessons  on  class  singing,  voice  training,  ear  training,  and  part  singing,  {c)  Sight  singing 
from  Tonic  Solfa  and  Staff  notation  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
{d)  Choral  singing  (female  students  only),  (e)  I'he  art  of  teaching  time,  tune,  ear  and  voice  training,  i.e.,  lessons 
will  be  taught  by  students  on  various  topics  connected  with  school  singing. 

University  Students, 

Junior  Students. — Tonic  Solfa  theory  and  practice  so  far  as  is  required  for  teaching  in  Klementary  Schools. 
Senior  Students. — (1902)   Elementary  sight-aingin'4  from  Tonic  Solfa  notation.     (1903)   Elementary  sight-singing  from 
Tonic  Solfa  and  Staff  notation.     N.B. — University  students  will  not  practice  and  will  not  profess  choral  music. 

French. 

In  this  subject  there  is  no  distinction  of   "years."     The  students  are  divided   into  four  classes  which   meet 
simultaneously  so  that  there  is  room  for  satisfactory  grading. 
Advanced  Class. — Translation  prepared  and  unseen  from  difficult  French  authors.     Dictation,  conversation,  composition, 

"redactions  f ran^'aises. "     Phonetics.     Lectures  on  French  literature.     Note* — In  this  class  the  whole  of  the 

instructions  is  given  in  French. 
Ordinary  Class  (in  three  sections). — Translation  prepared  and  unseen  from  French  authors.     Grammar,  exercises,  idioms 

dictation,  conversation,  composition.     Phonetics  (one  hour  weekly  by  Monsieur  Key).      Note. — In  all  those  three 

sections  the  work,  so  far  as  possible,  is  carried  on  in  French. 
In  both  classes  attention  is  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  language,  and  to  this  subject  one  of  our  lecturers 
has  given  special  study.     To  Mr.  Morrison,  the  lecturer  in  question,  will  be  given  the  direction  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

German. 

This  class  is  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  German.  Attention  is  paid  to  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation,  and 
the  training  of  the  ear  by  means  of  simple  words,  illustrative  sentences,  careful  reciting,  and  dictation.  Grammar  is  tau£[bt 
mainly  by  means  of  typical  sentences.  While  only  one  lesson  per  week  is  given  in  composition  proper,  the  pupils  arc  daily 
called  upon  to  practise  free  composition  in  the  actual  use  of  the  language.  Tlie  lecturer  (Dr.  Lubovius)  deprecates  the 
prevailing  insistence  on  a  difficult  English-German  translation  as  a  test  of  power  to  teach  the  language,  and  would  make 
the  following  profession  for  the  final  examination  of  his  class  : — 

1.  Reading  at  sight  a  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty,  and  an  idiomatic  rendering  into  English. 

2.  Reproduction  vii'<a  voce  or  in  writing,  of  a  passage  spoken  or  read  in  class. 

3.  Conversation  on  ordinary  subjects  of  daily  life,  or  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading. 

4.  Grammar  and  easy  composition. 

5.  Method  of  teaching  German. 

Teaciiint.. 

First  Year. 

1.  Criticism  lessons  on  the  ordinary  class  subjects  for  junior  scholars  : — 

English. — Reading,  noting,  investigating  and  correcting;  errors  in  enunciation,  &c.  Intelligent  explanations  of  passages 
read.  Lessons  on  grammar,  parts  of  speech,  definitions,  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  simple  sentence  and  its 
parts. 

Geograp!iy. — (ieographical  terms,  maps,  lessons  on  geography  professed  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  the  Junior  Classes  of 
the  Practising  School. 

History. — Lessons  from  the  approved  scheme  of  the  Junior  Classes  of  the  Practising  School. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration,  addition,  borrowing  and  carrying,  simple  rules. 

Writing. — Lessons  on  methodical  teaching  of  writing,  consideration  and  correction  of  typical  mistakes. 

Nature  knowledge. — Lessons  from  approved  scheme  of  work. 

2.  The  students  will  in  turn  visit  the  Practising  School.  There  they  will  take  part  in  the  regular  routine  work  of 
the  school  under  efficient  supervision.  They  will  have  opportunities  for  observation  of  the  methods  of  teaching, 
registration,  and  all  that  concerns  regular  school-keeping. 

Second 
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Secoiid  Yair. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  will  be  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  senior  stndeuts 
will  teach  the  class  subjects — English,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  writing,  &c. — to  the  senior  scholars.  In  ^new  of 
their  early  qualificatjan  as  arsistants,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  registration,  the  prc^mration  of  time-tables,  and 
Bchemes  of  work. 

The  senior  students  will  also  in  turn  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  Practising  School,  and  take  part  in  the  ordinary 
achool  work. 

Drawing. 

The  scheme  is  intended  to  extend  through  two  sessions,  and  comprises  a  first  and  a  second  year's  course. 

In  both  years  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  blackboard  work,  and  students  will  be  taught  to  associate  with  the 
Bimplest  forms,  such  as  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  aod  the  square,  common  objects,  and  simple,  natural  forms  of  which  these  are 
the  oases.    All  their  exercises  will  be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  freedom  in  wrist  and  shoulder  action. 

In  both  years  the  course  will  be  taught  with  a  special  view  to  the  teacher's  future  requirements,  so  that  the  student 
may  not  only  receive  instruction,  but  learn  the  best  way  of  imparting  it  to  others. 

First  Tear, 

• 

Geometry. — The  drawing  instruments  ;  tests  of  accuracy,  and  correction  of  errors.  The  projection  in  plan  and  elevation  of 
common  geometrical  models,  and  of  simple  objects.  The  working  out  of  examples  from  actual  measurement.  The 
theoretical  instruction  in  geometry  will  t>e  correlated  to  the  practical  instruction  as  given  above. 

Perspective. — An  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  and  the  ready  application  of  i^  rules  to  the  representation 
of  objects,  views  of  buildings,  &c.,  by  freehand  sketches.  Note. — Drawings  from  actual  objects  will  be,  wherever 
possible,  preferred  from  drawing  from  the  fiat,  and  domestic  utensils,  shells,  leaves,  plants,  insects,  &c.,  will  be 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Bnuh-work. — The  preparation  of  different  shades  and  tints.  The  simple  rendering  of  natural  forms.  Conventional  forms 
arranged  to  illustrate  gn>wth,  symmetry,  balance,  kc.     Simple  designs  in  monochrome. 

Ornament. — Short  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  ornament  and  architecture. 

Bladcboard. — Simple  forms — circle,  eclipse,  spiral — in  all  sizes.  RejMjtition  until  facility  and  exactitude  is  acquired. 
Simple  ornament  based  on  the  forms  learnt.  Execution  of  these  with  both  hands,  separately  and  simultaneously. 
The  anthemion  and  acanthus  in  their  difTcrent  forms.    Memory  work.    Eye  training  in  equal  spaces.    Strap  work. 

Second  Year, 

Object  Drawing. — More  difficult  combinations.     Exercises  testing  a  knowledge  of  model  drawing,  i.e.,  the  intersecting 

lines  of  roof,  walls,  and  floor  of  a  room  ;  an  open  door  ;  an  easel ;  a  l)ench.  Sec. 
Bmah-work. — More  difficult  exercises.     Schemes  of  colour.     Designs  in  polychrome,   based  upon  natural  forms  already 

studied.     Designs  to  fill  a  given  space,  e.a.,  square,  oblong,  circle.     Borders  and  patterns. 
Design. — A  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  design  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  sketches.     Variations  of  deaign 

according  to  material  and  utility.     The  division  of  given  spaces. 
Shading. — The  rendering  of  solid  forms  by  means  of  shading  with  pencil,  crayon,  and  stump.      Work  in  each  of  these 

mediib  from  simple  casts  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  ornament. 
Blackboard. — Sketching  fit)m  charts.     Reproducing  and  enlarging  of  diagrams.     Designs  from  forms  previously  learnt. 

Memorising  of  these.     Sketching  of  common  objects  with  chalk  and  charcoal. 
Oonelation  of  Drawing. — With  other  studies.    The  preparation  of  diagrams  to  l)o  used  in  class  teaching.     Correlation  of 

drawing  with  botany,  zoology,  &c.    A  certain  freedom  of  choice  will  be  allowed  to  the  student  here. 

Mathematics  (Males). 
First  Tear, 

Algebra. — The  four  simple  rules.  Factorisation.  Graphical  representation  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Solution  of 
equations.  Graphical  methods  of  solution.  Problems.  Greatest  common  measure  and  least  common  multiple. 
Fractions.    Ratio  and  proportion.   Variation.    Involution  and  evolution.    Fractional  and  negative  indices.  Surds. 

Greometry.— Euclid,  Books  I-IV.     Proportion,  Book  VI.  Props.  1-13. 

Dynamics. — Elements  of  statics  and  kinetics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

Trigonometry. — Definitions  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios ;  relations  between  them.     Problems  on  heights  and  distances. 

Second  Tear, 

Algebra. — In  addition  to  the  above— The    progressions.      Permutations    and    combinations.      The   binomial   theorem. 

Logarithms  ;  compound  interest ;  annuities. 
Geometry. — Euclid,  books  VI  and  XI. 
Trigonometry. — Plane  trigonometry  up  to  and  including  the  solution  of  triangles. 

Mathematics  (Women). 

Algebra. — The  four  simple  rules.  Factorisation.  Graphical  representation  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Simple  e^iuations. 
Problems  leading  to  such  e(|Uations.  Simple  ec^uations  with  two  unknown  quantities.  Graphical  solution. 
Problems.  Greatest  common  measure  ana  least  common  multiple.  Fractions.  Easy  quadratics  with  one 
unknown.     Graphical  methods  of  solution. 

Geometry  (theoretical  and  practical). — The  construction  and  measurement  of  angles.  Parallel  and  perpendicular  lines  : 
the  bisector  of  an  angle  and  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  line.  Fundamental  properties  of  triangles. 
Construction  of  a  triangle  given  three  elements.  Construction  of  rectangles,  parallelograms,  and  quadrilaterals 
from  adequate  data  as  to  sides,  angles  and  diagonals.  Propositions  relating  to  areas  of  squares,  rectangles, 
parallelograms,  and  triangles.  Propositions  relating  to  circles.  Problems  depending  on  such  propositions. 
Proportion.  Similar  triangles  ;  applications  of  the  properties  of  similar  triangles.  The  construction  of  diagonal 
scales.  P^iemonts  of  trigonometry.  Definitions  of  trigonometrical  ratios.  Determination  of  these  ratios  for  any 
angle  by  construction  and  measurement.     Simple  problems  on  heights  and  distances. 

Arithmetic  (Women). — Numeration.  Scales  of  notation.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division.  The  properties 
of  numbers ;  prime  numbers  and  composite  numl^rs.  Greatest  common  measure,  and  least  common  multiple. 
Vulgar  fractions  ;  continued  fractions  ;  convergents.  The  metric  system.  Decimal  fractions ;  decimalisation  of 
money  ;  application  to  tlie  working  of  practical  problems  ;  simple  interest ;  compound  interest ;  discount.  The 
unitary  method.     Ratio  ;  simple  proportion.     Powers  and  roots.     Mental  arithmetic. 

Needlework. 

The  non-university  students  get  three  hours  per  week  for  this  subject  during  the  winter  session  only.  The 
University  students  get  one  hour  per  week  during  the  winter,  and  three  hours  per  week  during  the  summer.  The  method 
of  teaching  adopted  throughout  is  the  simultaneous.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  produce  good  practical  teachers  of 
the  subject. 

Non'UniversUy  St     ents. 

First  Year. 
Theory, — (1)  A  general  grasp  of  the  code  requirements  as  specified  in  Schedule  III.     (2)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  appliances  and  implements  used  in  teaching  this  subject.     (3)  Practice  in  drawing  of  diagrams  of  some 
garments  suitable  for  pupils  attending  an  elementary  school.     (4)  Test  examinations,  oral  and  written,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  needlework  from  Infants  to  the  end  of  the  Senior  Division. 
Practice. — (1)  A  child's  pair  of  drawers  and  pinafore.     (2)  The  cutting  out  and  making  of  one  of  the  abovenamed  garments 
(on  material),  and  the  cutting  out  and  making  by  tacking  of  the  other.     (3)  The  repairing  of  flannel,  calico,  and 
print  garments. 
Students  while  in  Practising  School  to  assist  Needlework  Mistress  and  so  add  to  their  experionco  and  deftness  in 
working  a  class.  Second 
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Second  Year. 

Theory. — (1)  A  revisal  of  the  general  principles  of  needlework  and  Cotle  requirements.  (2)  More  advanced  diagrams  of 
garments,  other  articles,  and  difficult  stitches.  (3)  Notes  of  lessons.  (4)  Test  examinations,  oral  and  tpritten, 
on  the  above. 

Practice. — (1)  Practice  in  the  various  stitches  used  in  the  making  and  mending  of  underwear.  (2)  Graded  darning — 
(a)  clothing  ;  {h)  house  linen.     (.3)  A  nightdress  cut  out  and  partly  made  on  material. 

Teaching. — Students  trained  to  give  clear,  bright  and  interesting  lessons  to  pupils  (all  divisions)  from  Practising  School. 
Instructress  to  select  lessons — a  criticism  to  follow  from  students  and  from  instructress.  Students  to  have  ample 
facilities  for  cutting  out,  and  abundant  use  of  all  appliances  connected  with  needlework. 

University  Students. 

First  Year. 

Winter. — (a)  Theoretical  part  of  work,  including  test  examinations,     [b)  Practice  in  repairing  flannel,  calico,  and  print 

garments,     (c)  Difficulties  in  knitting  stockings. 
Summer. — Practfbe. — Cutting  out  and  making  of  childs  drawers  and  pinafore  :  one  (jamient  to  he  2)artly  finished  in  every 

detail  (on  material),  the  other  to  be  made  by  tacking  (on  paper). 
Teaching. — Students  while  in  Practising  School  to  assist  in  the  nuxnagement  of  a  needlework  class. 

Second  Year. 

Winter. — (a)  Class  teaching  a.s  in  the  case  of  the  non-University  students,     (h)  Notes  of  lessons. 

Summer. — Theory  and  practice  as  for  the  non-University  students ;  but  only  specimens  of  stitches  used  in  making 
nightdress. 

English. 

First  Year. 

Holiday  reading  (to  be  examined  on  entrance). — "As  You  Like  it."      Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns  and  Scott.'*    Any  two 

of  the  following  :— "  Pcndennis,"  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "  Qucntin  Durward,"  "  Westward  Ho." 
Class  Work.—"  Julius  Casar.'    "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship, "     "  Lycidos  and  Comus."    Literature— 1790-1850.    History 


(Summer  session).     Lectures  on  Composition.     Essays. 

election).     Lamb's  "  Ei 

per 


Home  Reading.— Wordsworth  and  Shelley  (Canterbury  Pouts  selection).     Lamb's  "  Essays  of  Elia."    Tennyson,  <*Mau(l 
and  tne  Princess."    Note. — The  Course  for  women  includes  one  hour  of  Latin  per  week. 


Second  Year. 

1.  Holiday  Reading.— All  the  following  :—"  Twelfth  Night,"  "  Coriolanus, "  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Clive,*'  Tenm-'son'a 

"Idylls  of  the  King."    Any  tmo  of  the  folloMing  :—"  Esmond,"   " Kenilworth,"  "The  Mill   on  the  Floss," 
"  Hereward  the  Wake." 

2.  Class  Work. — "  Samson  Agonistes,"  "  Macl>eth,"  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship." 

3.  Home  Reading. — Pope  (Canterbury  Poets  selection);   Steele  and  Addison's  "Spectator" — Essays;   Selections  from 

Browning. 

4.  Literature. — Study  of  the  consecutive  jieriods  of  English  Literature,  which  may  Ixi  descrilxxl  as  the  Age  of  Milton, 

Age  of  Dryden,  Age  of  Pope  (1632-1744). 

5.  Lectures  on  Composition,  with  practical  application  in  the  writing  of  essays.     Note. — The  course  includes  one  hour  of 

Latin  per  week. 

Education  and  School  Manacemknt. 

First  Year. 

The  Nature  o  Knowledge.— Views  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Kant.  Consciousness— moiles  of  l)cing  conscious ;  attention  ; 
interest.  Sensation  and  Perception — trainiiit;  of  the  senses  ;  observation.  Conception — nature  of  general  ideas. 
Connotation  and  D<;notation.  Association — words  and  their  meanings  ;  apperception.  Imagination — free  and 
restricted;  ideals.  Memory— function  ;  kinds;  mnemonics;  place  of  obliviscence  in  education.  Judgment — 
wide  and  narrow  meaning  ;  relation  to  the  Socnitic  and  Heuristic  methods.  The  Syllogism.  Elementary  explana- 
tions of  the  ordinary  l»)gi('al  tenns.  Reasoning — its  purposive  aspect  and  the  imi)ortante  of  this  aspect  in 
education.  Temperament,  the  emotions,  will — relations  to  character. 
The  whole  of  the  abstract  truths  dealt  with  in  the  above  scheme  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  applications  to 

the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

Second  Year. 

School  Organisation — classification  ;  preparation  of  time-tables.  Preparation  of  Schemes  of  Work.  Registration — 
regulations  concerning  the  marking  of  registers  in  marking  and  calculating  attendances.  Methods  of  teaching 
ordinary  class  subjects.  Moral  Education — Connnon  school  faults,  and  how  to  deal  with  them  ;  formation  of 
habit ;  character. 

Si'iENCE— Winter  Cocrsk. 

First  Year. 

Measure  of  length,  area,  and  volume  ;  experimental  verification  of  formulae  in  mensuration  ;  use  of  the  screw  gauge, 

graduated  cylinder,  burette.  • 

Methods  of  recording  observations  ;  the  drawing  of  graphs. 
Measurement  of  mass  and  weight ;  motion  and  force ;  the  dynamometer ;  principle  of  moments ;  the  common  balance ; 

the  lever. 
Measurement  of  time  ;  the  simple  pendulum. 

Density  and  specific  gravity  ;  the  principle  of  Archimedes  ;  methods  finding  specific  gravities. 
The  atmosphere  ;    atmospheric  pressure  ;    the  barometer  ;    the  level  of  liquids  ;    the  spirit-level,  springs  ;    artesian  wells  ; 

the  siphon. 
Boyle's  Law. 
The  composition  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  of  nitrogen ;  oxidation  ;  combustion ;  the  composition 

of  water. 

Second  Year. 

The  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  the  triangle  of  forces  ;  parallel  forces  ;  cxperimentivl  determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ; 

stable  and  unstal)le  equilibrium  j  friction,  the  co- efficient  of  friction ;  the  inclined  plane ;  graphical  solution  of  some 

problems  in  statics. 
Light. — Photometry  ;  tlie  reflection  of  light ;  tlic  rcfmotion  of  light ;  lenses  ;  the  simple  microscope ;  the  optical  lantern  ; 

the  eye. 
Heat. — The  efFcots  of  heat,   temperature,   the  thermometer  ;  calorimctric  determination  of  specific  heats  of  solids  and 

liquids  ;  (letcrniination  ot  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  and  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  water,  melting 

and  boiling  points. 
Chemistry.— Study  of  chalk  ;  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  carbonates  ;  salts  ;  simple  acids. 
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Physical  and  Military  Training.— Winter  Session,  1902-1903. 

Junior  Men 

1    Physical  Training. 

1.  Preliminary  Instruction.— This  would  include  **  position  of  pupil,"  "  dressing  a  class,"  "  numbering,"  **  standing 
at  ease,"  '*  turnings,"  **  balance  stops,"  and  marching  in  slow  and  quick  time. 

2.  Physical  Drill  without  apparatus. — This  would  include  various  marching  exercises,  forming  two  deep,  lessons  in 
forming  up  classes  for  free  exercises,  dumb  bells,  bar  bells,  hoops,  Indian  clubs,  &c.,  and  movements  of  the  arms,  neck, 
tmnk,  and  legs,  in  successive  gradations. 

3.  Physical  Drill  with  apparatus.— This  will  include  exercise  with  hoops,  dumb  bells,  bar  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and 
with  rifles. 

Greneral  Instructions. — (1)  While  the  students  are  being  instructed  the  teacher  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
backward  pupils,  pointing  out  their  mistakes  and  encouraging  them  to  persevere.  (2.)  The  teacher  will  invariably  face 
the  class  and  illustrate  the  exercises  **8et"  by  performing  the  various  parts  of  the  movements  reversed — f.gr.,  when  the  class 
8  ordered  to  turn  to  the  right  the  teacher  will  show  the  movement  by  turning  to  his  left.  (3)  The  teacher  will  repeatedly 
bring  under  the  notice  of  his  pupils  (a)  the  names  of  the  muscles  principally  exercised  in  the  movement  given  ;  (6)  the 
object  of  the  various  formations  on  movements  sho^'n,  and  the  result ;  and  (c),  as  occasion  offers,  all  points  bearing  on  the 
practical  work  of  a  teacher  of  physical  training. 

2.  ^lilitary  Training. 

All  the  students  who  desire,  and  who  are  passed  by  the  medical  officer,  are  enrolled  in  the  1st  Lanark  Rifle 
Volunteers,  Glasgow,  during  their  attendance  at  the  College.  They  have  to  attend  the  requisite  numl)cr  of  drills  required 
oy  the  Volunteer  Regulations  for  "efficiency,"  and,  in  addition,  an  opportunity  will  be  afibrded  every  student,  either 
daring  his  course  of  training  at  the  College,  or  at  the  close  thereof,  of  passing  for  the  Sergeant's  ''proficiency  "  examination. 

Senior  Men, 

1.  Physical  Training. 

In  addition  to  goine  over  from  time  to  time  the  conspectus  laid  down  to  the  junior  students,  they  are  divided  intti 
sections,  and  in  turn  called  on  to  instruct  in  the  work  that  has  been  taught  to  them.  W^hilc  the  senior  students  are  thus 
engaged  in  teaching,  the  te&chor  pays  close  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises  are  illustrated,  to  the  clearness 
of  their  commands,  and  to  the  student's  power  of  correcting  errors.  They  are  also  from  time  to  time  called  on  to  name  the 
muscles  and  organs  of  the  body  principally  affected  by  auy  particular  exercise,  and  a  record  of  the  progress  of  each  student 
is  kept.     Further  marks  are  assigned  for  appearance  in  the  class  examinations  and  for  general  progress  in  teaching. 

2.  Military  Training. 

All  the  studouts  who  desire,  and  who  arc  passed  by  the  medical  officer,  are  enrolled  in  the  1st  Lanark  Rifle 
Volunteers,  Glasgow,  during  their  attendance  at  the  College.  They  liave  to  attend  the  requisite  number  of  drills  required 
by  the  Volunteer  Regulationa  for  "efficiency,"  and,  in  sedition,  an  opportunity  will  bo  afforded  every  student,  either 
during  his  coarse  of  training  at  the  College,  or  at  the  close  thereof,  of  passing  for  the  Sergeant's  "proficiency  "  examination. 

Physical  Training.— Winter  Session,  1902-1903. 

Junior  Females, 

1.  Preliminary  Instruction.— This  would  include  "position  of  pupil,"  "dressing  a  class,"  "  numbering,"  "standing 
at  ease,"  "turnings,    "  balance  steps,"  and  marching  in  slow  and  quick  time. 

2.  Physical  Drill  without  apparatus. — This  would  include  various  marching  exercises,  forming  two  deep,  lessons  in 
forming  up  classes  for  froe  exercises  with  dumb  bells,  bar  bells,  hoops,  Indian  clubs,  &c.,  and  movements  of  the  arms,  nock, 
trunk,  ana  legs,  in  successive  gradations. 

3.  Physical  Drill  with  apparatus. — This  will  include  exercises  with  hoops,  dumb  bells,  bar  bells,  and  Indian  clubs. 
Genend  Instructions.— (1)    While  the  students  are  being  instructed  the  teacher  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 

backward  pupils,  pointing  out  their  mistakes  and  encouraging  them  to  persevere.  (2)  The  teacher  will  invariably  face  the 
class  and  illustrate  the  exercises  "set"  by  performing  the  various  parts  of  the  movements  revei*sed — e.g.  when  the  class  is 
ordered  to  turn  to  the  right  the  teacher  will  show  the  movement  by  turning  to  his  left.  (3)  The  teacher  will  repeatedly 
bring  under  the  notice  of  his  pupils  (a)  the  names  of  the  muscles  principally  exercisecl  in  the  movement  given ;  (&)  the 
objects  of  the  various  formations  or  movements  shown,  and  the  results  ;  anil  (r),  as  occasion  offers,  all  points  bearing  on  the 
practical  work  of  a  teacher  of  physical  training. 

The  junior  students  during  their  first  year  of  training  are  not  called  on  to  instruct. 

Stnior  Females. 

Daring  their  second  year  the  students  are  exercised  weekly  in  one  or  more  of  the  exercises  laid  down  in  the 
oonspectos  for  the  junior  females,  and  in  addition  they  are  individually  tested  weekly  in  imparting  the  instruction  given 
to  them  while  juniors. 

While  the  senior  students  are  thus  engaged  in  teaching  the  teacher  pays  close  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
exercises  are  illustrated,  to  the  cleai-ness  of  the  commands  given,  and  to  the  students'  ability  to  correct  errors. 

The  students  are  also  from  time  to  time  called  on  to  name  the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body  principally  affected 
by  any  particular  exercise,  and  a  record  of  their  progress  is  kept. 

Marks  are  assigned  for  appearance  in  the  class  examinations  and  for  general  progress  in  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTII. 

Training  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Introduction. — The  pupil-teacher  system  docs  not  exist  in  America,  and  admission  into  the  Normal 
Schools  does  not  take  place  until  the  candidate  has  completed  the  liigh  School  course.  The  training  is 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  professional,  and  generally  lasts  about  two  years.  The  actual  teaching  practice 
has  some  features  totally  distinct  from  those  seen  in  other  training  institutions.  Two  types  of  training 
schools  in  the  United  States  are  described  in  this  chapter. 

Training  School  of  Boston. — The  following  "Statistics,  Courses,  Programmes,  &c.,  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School "  are  from  the  Catalogue  for  the  year  1902,  School  Document  No.  7. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to 
young  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  course  of  study  is  for 
two  years,  and  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  half  a  year  each.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
18  years  of  age,  must  have  completed  a  four-years'  course  of  study  in  a  Boston  High  School,  and  have 
received  its  diploma,  or  must  have  fulfilled  an  equivalent  course  of  study  elsewhere.  Graduates  of  a 
university  or  college,  or  of  a  state  normal  school,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  may  bo  admitted 
without  examination.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily 
sessions,  Saturday  excepted,  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  The  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  Boston.  The 
tuition  for  non-resident  students  is  about  £20  a  year.  In  the  month  of  September  each  year  the 
Superinken  dent  of  Schools  for  the  city  appoints  not  less  than  fifty  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  act 
as  training  teachers,  each  in  his  own  school,  to  the  students,  only  one  student  being  assigned  to  a  class. 
These  classes  remain  in  charge  of  the  regular  teachers.  This  special  training  is  intended  to  give  the 
students  a  broader  view  of  their  duties.  In  addition,  sixteen  weeks,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  time, 
are  devoted  to  practical  teaching  in  the  Normal  School,  according  to  the  following  arrangement: — Four 
weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks  during  the  third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term. 
The  head-master  has  a  discretionary  power,  in  that  ho  may  send  his  students,  under  proper  guidance,  to 
study  the  museums  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manufacturing  industries  in  Boston. 
The  time  of  the  students  is  devoted  to  teaching  the  classes,  observing  the  work  of  the  training  teachers, 
and  assisting  in  the  general  duties  of  the  school.  The  students  generally  give  two  or  three  short 
lessons  daily,  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  in  charge.  The  teachers  o£ 
the  Normal  School  visit  the  students  several  times  during  their  stay  in  the  city  public  schools  for  purposes 
of  criticism  and  instruction.  During  their  first  term,  students  have  frequent  opportunity  to  see  the  work 
of  instruction  as  it  is  carried  on  by  teachers  of  especial  skill  in  the  Rico  Training  School,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  head-master  of  the  Normal  School.  The  Principal  of  the  Practising  School  performs 
the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  grammar  school  (boys  10  to  14  years  of  ago),  and  such  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  directs.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is 
the  same  as  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city>  Tliero  is  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  in  the 
Normal  School,  Boston,  for  the  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Students  completing  this  course  may  be  employed  as 
substitutes,  or  temporary  teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent  teachers.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school 
is  appointed  as  teacher  in  a  public  school  of  the  city,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head-master  of  the  Normal 
School,  or  of  one  of  his  assistants  under  his  direction,  to  visit  the  student  in  her  school  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism,  and  for  sugf^estions  in  regard  to  her  teaching.  There  are  three  courses  offered  by  the  Normal 
School — the  regular  two-years'  course,  a  kindergarten  course,  and  a  special  course  of  one  year  for  college 
graduates. 

The  Begular  Course. — Boston  Normal  School. — The  regular  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  It  includes 
the  following  subjects  : — 

(1.)  Psychology,  principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  school  government  and  school  laws. 

(2.)  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects : — 

(a)  English:  Heading  (including  phonics),  oral  and  written  expression  (including 
penmanship  and  spelling),  the  history  and  grammar  of  the  English  language,  literature 
(with  especial  attention  to  literature  for  children). 

(b)  Nature  studies :  Geography,  geological  agencies,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 

(c)  Physiology  and  hygiene,  physical  training  and  manual  training. 

(d)  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  and  algebra. 
{e)  Drawing — form  and  colour ;  vocal  music. 

(/)  Kindergarten — theory  and  methods, 
(y)  United  States  history. 

(3.)  Observation  and  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
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Kindergarien  Course. — The  conditions  for  admisBion  to  this  course  are  the  same  as  for  the 
regular  course.  Candidates  must  also  be  able  to  sing,  and  play  the  piano.  Two  years  are  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  course.  The  subjects  studied  in  the  first  year  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular 
course.  The  second  year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  oE  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  includes  : — 

1.  Principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  and  school  government. 

2.  Drawing,  form  and  colour,  and  music. 

3.  The  mother  play,  and  symbolic  education. 

4.  Gifts — theory  and  practice. 

5.  Occupations. 

G.  Songs  and  games. 

7.  Observation  and  practice  in  public  primary  schools  for  four  weeks. 

8.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  kindergarten  for  six  months. 

The  course  is  planned  with  the  express  purpose  of  acquainting  its  students  with  the  principles  of 
teaching  which  underlie  the  most  successful  work  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten  grades. 

Courses  for  College  graduates. — Boston  Normal  School. — College  graduates  may  join  the  second- 
year  course  of  kindergarten,  or  may  take  up  a  special  one-year's  course.  This  special  course  coincides 
largely  with  the  second-year's  regular  course,  the  treatment  of  which  is  modified  to  accord  with 
the  special  needs  and  attainments  of  the  students.  Twelve  weeks  of  observation  and  practice  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  is  provided  for  each  student,  and  reasonable  amount  of  observation  and  practice  in 
high  schools  is  allowed  for  individual  students,  when  especially  desired.  JSpeakingof  this  class  ot  student's, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Boston  states  that: — "Their  difficulty  has  been,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  still  is,  that  their  col'ego  studies  liavo  given  tliem  no  special  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teachiiiu; 

young  children.     For  such  special  knowledge,  ihey  must  resort  to  a  normal  school A  full 

college  cour-^e,  together  with  a  good  norma!  school  course,  makes  the  best  preparation  any  tencher,  man 
or  woman,  can  have. 

Details  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  Courses. — The  following  details  will  more  fully  illustrate 
the  system  of  the  Boston  Normal  School : — 

Synopsis  of  Reoul.vr  Course. 

First  Year, 
First  term.  Second  term. 

Psychology  5  lessons  each  week.        Vsychology  4  lessons  each  week. 


Physiology  and  hygiene 4 

English 4 

Geography   3 

Drawing — form  and  colour  ...  2 

Vocal  music 1 

Gymnastics,  theory    1 


„  English 4  „  „ 

,,  Arithmetic  3  ,,  ,, 

,,  Elementary  Science   4  ,,  ,, 

,,  Drawing — form  and  colour   ...  2  ,,  ,, 

„  Vocal  music I  ,,  ,» 

,,  Gymnastics,  theory    1  ,,  „ 

Theory  of  Kindergarten    1  ,,  ,, 

Observation   and   practice    in 

public  schools  4  weeks. 


Second  Year. 
Third  term.  Fourth  term. 

nciples  of  education 3  lessons  per  week  Principles   of    education   and 


English 4 

Arithmetic  3 

Elementary  science    3 

Geography    2 

Drawing — form  and  colour  ...  2 

Vocal  music 1 

Gymnastics,  theory   2 


history  of  education  4  lessons  per  week. 

,,                Arithmetic   3          „  ,, 

„                English  (half  term) 4          ,,  „ 

,,               U.JS.  History  (half  term)   4          „  „ 

,,                Field  work  in  science     ..  1           ,,  „ 

,,               Geography    2          ,,  „ 

Kindergarten  methods  1           ,,  „ 

Optional  course  :   (a)  Gymnastics ;    {h)  Elementary  science : 


Observation  and  practice  in  (c)  form,  colour,  and  drawing ;  ((i)  vocal  music ;  (e)  manual 

public  schools 8  weeks.  training  ;  (/)  cooking  ;  {g)  sewing. 

Observation  and  practice,  four  weeks. 

Optional  Courses. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term,  each  member  of  the  senior  class  taking 
the  regular  course  is  required  to  elect  one  of  the  optional  courses.  The  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  give  the 
students  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  training  in  the  particular  line  of  study  to  which  their 
natural  inclinations  and  ability  lead  them.  The  students  are  also,  by  this  means,  more  eflBciently  prepared 
for  departmental  teaching. 

Graduate  Clubs. — There  are  three  graduate  clubs  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  supplementing  in 
a  valuable  manner  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  and  offering  excellent  and  attractive  opportunities  for  study 
and  the  discussion  of  educational  topics.  The  three  clubs  are : — The  Biological  Club,  whose  main  purpose 
is  to  acquaint  its  members  with  some  of  the  important  scientific  questions  of  the  century ;  the  English 
Club,  organised  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  of  English  literature ;  and  the  Boston  Educational 
Club,  whose  membership  is  open  to  all  Boston  teachers,  and  whose  aim  is  to  increase  the  professional  spirit 
and  professional  devotion  of  the  teaching  force  in  Boston. 

Lectures. — Each  year  distinguished  speakers  are  invited  to  address  the  school,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  have,  in  addition  to  that  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  their  profession  which  their  daily  work 
attempts  to  foster,  the  inspiration  and  broader  outlook  that  come  from  listening  to  men  and  women  of 
wisdom  and  eloquence,  who  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  a  teacher's  work. 

School  Garden. — It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  regular  course  of  studies  for  students  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School  Nature  study  has  a  place,  and  that  the  time  allowed  per  week  for  elementary  science 
during  the  second  term  is  4  hours,  during  the  third  term  3  hours,  and  that  1  hour  per  week  in  the  fourth 
term  is  devoted  to  field  work  in  science.  A  neighbouring  block  of  land,  owned  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment, is  used  for  a  garden.  It  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  eighty  individual  beds,  each  7  feet  by  5  feet, 
together  with  eight  fairly  large  experimental  beds,  and  room  for  a  large  number  of  ahcubs.    The  garden 
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is  worked  in  connection  with  the  Science  Department.  The  care  of  the  garden  is  entrusted  to  the  senior 
boys  and  girls  attending  two  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  locality.  They  have  their  own  plots,  and  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Science  Department,  a  young  lady,  and  one  of  her  assistants.  The 
science  section  of  the  senior  class  in  training  is  called  upon,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  work,  to  aasiat  its 
teacher  in  conducting  the  experiments.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  kinds  of  soil,  preparation 
of  ground,  planting,  growth,  &c.,  is  given  to  the  students  during  periodical  visits  to  public  garaens,  which 
they  are  allowed  to  make  as  part  of  their  field-work  in  science.  Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations 
are  also  given  at  the  schools  and  in  the  garden,  both  to  the  pupils  and  the  students,  by  the 
Instructor  in  Economic  Biology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  These  lectures  and 
demonstrations  deal  with  : — 

(a)  Soils,  kinds  of  fertilisers,  sources  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  rotation  of  crops. 
(h)  Practical  planting  of  seeds,  and  transplanting  of  seedlings  and  shrubs. 

(c)  The  theory  of  watering. 

(d)  Pruning. 

The  students  give  tlie  boys  a  series  of  lessons  bearing  directly  upon  their  practical  work  in  the 
garden,  treating  the  following  subjects  : — 

(a)  Soils. 

(b)  Parts  of  plants  and  their  functions. 

(0)  Hoots  and  leaves,  with  various  indoor  experiments  showing  favourable  and  unfavourable  con- 
ditions for  growth. 

(d)  Plant  food. 

(e)  Theory  of  watering. 

(/)  Animals  related  to  the  plant-life  in  the  garden,  viz.,  the  earth-worm,  the  potato-beetle,  tomato- 
worm,  cabbage  butterfly,  common  toad,  English  sparrow. 

Six  experimental  beds  wore  planned  to  illustrate  important  agricultural  facts,  as  follows : — 

(i)    Planted  with  crimson  clover,  to  illustrate  the  immediate  effect  of  pollen  on  fruit. 

(ii)  Planted  with  pea- vine,  the  successive  crops  spaded  in,  to  study  the  pea-vine  as  a    nitrogen 

collector, 
(iii)  Planted  with  pea-vine,  the  successive  crops  gathered  and  the  vines  pulled  up  ;  note  the  poverty 

of  the  soil  in  nitrogen, 
(iv)  Planted  with  peas,  and  treated  with  a  chemical  fertiliser;  crop  compared  with  those  of  (iL)and  (iii). 
(v)  Planted  with  cabbage,  kale,  kohl  rabi  (cabbage  turnip),  coUards,  cauliflower,  and  Brussels  sprouts 

to  show  the  variation  obtained  from  the  ancestral  cabbage  by  cultivation, 
(vi)  Planted  with  corn  for  several  successive  years,  to  illustrate  deterioration  in  crops   through 

exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  School  was  fortunate  in  getting  advice  from  a  professor  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  in  the  planninor 
of  a  small  nursery  and  other  experimental  beds,  and  in  receiving  substantial  and  interesting  support  from 
public  bodies  and  business  firms  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

This  instruction  in  turn  is  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  attending.  The  purpose  of  this 
garden  is  well  explained  in  the  following:  extract: — "The  first  purpose  was  to  supply  a  real  need  of 
children  born  and  brought  up  in  the  heart  of  a  great  eity.  These  children  need  to  know  and  love  nature, 
to  have  a  vital  acquaintance  with  the  soil  and  its  products,  to  know  which  of  the^e  products  are  useful  to 
man  and  how  thcv  mav  bo  (cononiicallv  secured.  Thev  also  need  the  manual  and  moral  training; 
which  comes  from  the  care  and  cultivation  of  growing  plants.  The  second  purpose  was  to  improvo 
the  training  furnished  by  the  IScionee  course  in  the  Normal  School.  This  the  garden  accomplishes  by 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  specimens  for  the  teaching  of  science  to  children  by  the  Normal  pupils,  and 
by  enabling  the  Normal  pupils  to  study  at  first  hand  the  relation  which  this  subject  bears  to  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  children.'* 

The  Head-master  of  the  Normal  School,  in  one  of  his  recent  reports,  deals  at  length  with  this 
feature  of  the  school's  work.    A  few  extracts,  showing  how  he  viewed  the  school  garden,  are  here  given: — 

"Teachers  notice  a  general  intellectual  awakening  in  some  of  the  pupils,  which  they  ascribe  to  this 
work.  Many  of  them  received  considerable  moral  training.  They  become  more  self-reliant  and  thorough 
in  their  work.  Their  gardens  improved  in  neatness.  They  wore  more  persevering  and  industrious.  A 
helpful  spirit  was  cultivated.  By  their  remarks  they  showed  that  they  had  an  increased  respect  for  the 
farmer,  and  in  general  for  manual  labour.  The  education  has  a  practical  economic  value  to  the  child  and  his 
family,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  boys  have  started  gardens  in  their  own  yards.  Many 
parents  express  their  appreciation  and  interest  both  by  words  and  by  visits  to  the  garden.  The  spontaneous 
freedom  and  interest  of  the  children  in  this  work  enables  the  teacher,  working  with  them,  to  get  an  insight 
into  their  character  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  ordinary  class-room  lesson." 

In  concluding  his  report,  he  says : — "  I  give  this  experience  of  school-gardens  as  a  suggestion  of  one 
way  in  which  possibly  we  may  overcome  some  of  the  difliculties  in  Nature  study  in  the  heart  of  our  large 
cities.'* 

After  mentioning  the  difliculty  teachers  experience  in  obtaining  suitable  specimens,  he  points  out 
that  a  school-garden  is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  difliculty  by  furnishing  ample  material,  and  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  that  "  the  material  is  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  study,  inasmuch  as  the 
object  is  presented  in  its  natural  environment  and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth  from  the  seed  to  the  fruit." 

In  his  final  paragraph,  he  proudly  continues : — ''  We  have  found  the  union  of  the  social  settlement 
and  the  school  in  this  case  a  most  practical  and  happy  combination.  The  relation  of  the  school-garden  to 
the  home-life  of  the  community  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  these  two  agencies  could  always  work  together 
in  matters  of  this  sort  to  advantage." 

The  School  issues  the  following  certificates  : — 

High  School, '  Class  A, — To  masters  and  junior  masters  of  the  Normal  and  High   Schools,  and 
principals  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Jffyr^.  School,  Class  B. — To  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  Day  and 
Eveniag  High  Schools,  and  to  principals  of  Grammar,Schools. 
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Grammar  School^  Class  A. — To  masters  and  sub-masters  of  Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening 
Elementary  Schools,  and  assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Grammar  School,  Class  B, — To  assistants  of  Grramraar,  Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Kindergartens, — To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 

Special. — To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special  schools. 

The  TVaining  School  of  Ncxd  York. — This  college  is  n  on -residential,  and  is  attended  by  about 
300  students,  forty  of  whom  are  males.  Both  sexes  are  taught  in  the  same  class-rooms.  The  head- 
master states  that  before  long  the  School  will  be  exclusively  occupied  by  females,  as  according  to  a  recent 
regulation  it  has  been  decided  that  no  male  candidates  can  be  admitted  into  the  Training  School,  New 
York,  without  a  college  certificate.  As  these  colleges  give  a  pedagogical  course,  and  grant  diplomas,  it 
is  believed  that  those  students  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  will  remain  on  at  their  own 
college  and  complete  their  training.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  have  completed  the  four-years'  course  of  a  High  School.  The  course  is  two  years  in  duration, 
three  half-years  of  which  are  spent  in  the  Training  School,  the  fourth  half-year  being  devoted  to  practical 
teaching  in  one  of  the  city  schools  in  substitute  service.  Attached  to  the  Training  School  is  a  Model 
School,  which  as  yet  lacks  some  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  school,  inasmuch  as  the  staff  is  not  so 
complete  as  the  head-master  would  like,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  class-rooms  is  not  satisfactory.  Among 
the  chief  features  of  the  Training  School  work  are  : — 

(a)  The  amount  oj  Observation  exacted  from  the  students  along  lines  of  thought  well  set  out, — This  is 
carried  out  in  the  Model  School  during  three  half-yearly  terms.  During  ten  consecutive  weeks 
students  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  model  school  observing  methods  of  teaching  and  class 
management,  and  subsequently  preparing  reports  on  the  subjects  treated  in  accordance  with  a 
prearranged  scheme  of  questions  elaborated  by  the  head-master.  This  report  is  a  complete 
check  on  any  indolence  or  carelessness  which  might  arise  during  the  period  of  observation.  At 
other  times  throughout  the  course,  students  spend  short  periods  in  observation  in  the  Model 
School,  the  aggregate  time  for  all  this  class  of  work  amounting  to  120  hours.  In  gaining  this 
experience  students  are  told  off  in  groups  not  exceeding  six,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  certificated  teacher  of  the  Model  School.  The  advantage  in  having  the  small  class  lies  in  the 
opportunity  of  individual  attention  to  each  student's  particular  needs.  The  students,  while 
gaining  this  practical  knowledge  of  school  management,  do  no  teaching,  Tiieir  duty  is  to  observe, 
compare,  report. 

{h)  The  actual  practice  in  teaching  is  gained  hg  what  is  termed  substitute  service. — This  system  of 
substitute  service  can  only  be  participated  in  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  training  course. 
The  practice  is  peculiar  to  the  New  York  Training  College.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Boston  Normal  School  sends  out  its  students  during  the  last  quarter  of  each  gear  among  the 
teachers  of  city  schools  to  gain  their  practice  in  class  management.  The  New  York  students 
get  ready  employment  as  substitute  teachers  in  city  schools,  acting  for  regular  teachers 
temporarily  absent,  and  in  this  capacity  are  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  day  that  they 
are  so  engaged.  They  are  reported  on  every  month  by  the  head-teachers  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  employed,  as  to  their  conduct  and  efficiency ;  and  on  this  report,  certified  by 
the  head-master  of  the  Training  School,  they  are  paid.  The  system  works  well ;  the  reports 
are  generally  satisfactory :  the  head- teachers  are  glad  to  get  a  good  class  of  trainees  in  their 
schools.  The  students,  acting  as  substitute  teachers,  are  required  to  send  in  a  weekly 
report  of  their  work  to  the  head-master  of  the  Training  School  on  a  form  for  that  purpose. 
Any  attempt  at  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  student  during  this  term,  or  any  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  head-teacher  in  rightly  employing  the  students,  is  promptly  counteracted 
by  the  reports  forwarded  to  the  head-master  of  the  School.  The  head-master  claims 
for  the  system  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  old  sterotyped  lines  of  criticism  and  test 
lessons  which  only  show  comparative  results ;  that  it  gives  young  teachers  more  scope  for 
exercising  their  powers  of  originality  ;  and  that  it  tends  to  remove  the  weakness  of  imitation  in 
teaching.  As  substitute  teachers,  the  students  get  general  practice,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  largely  employed  in  training  backward  children,  weak  possibly  in  one  subject,  with  the  view 
to  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  whole  class. 

(c)  Co-education. — Co-education  exists  with  good  results.  No  written  law  prevails  pointing  out  what 
is  expected  of  students  in  the  matter  of  manners  and  morals.  The  home  life  and  the  previous 
high-school  training,  which  are  known  from  the  certificate  of  admission,  prove  sufficient 
sidPeguards  against  any  moral  danger.  The  institution  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-conducted, 
happy,  home. 

(d)  The  excellence  of  the  black-board  work. — The  amount  and  quality  of  the  black-board  work  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  coloured-chalk  illustrations, — "panorama  chalkettes"  as  they  are 
designated — are  simply  beautiful.  These  sketches  show  to  great  advantage  in  a  splendid  class- 
room, wide  and  lofty,  with  a  fine  equipment  of  desks,  apparatus,  and  slate  panels. 

{e)  The  course  and  aim.  of  Nature  Study, — The  excellent  science  equipment,  and  excellent  school 
garden,  such  striking  features  of  Boston  normal  work,  are  wanting  in  this  School,  but  there  are 
fine  cabinets  and  museums  of  natural  products,  plants  in  particular.  The  programme  of  Nature- 
study  is  given  hereinafter,  with  a  set  of  **  Entrance  Examination  Papers  "  for  January,  1903. 

(/)  Wall  Decorations. — There  were  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  and  corridors  excellent 
specimens  of  pictorial  publications.  The  head-master  believes  with  William  Ordway  Partridge 
that,  "  The  influence  of  a  picture  is  beyond  human  calculation.  It  is  like  the  kind  word  fitly 
spoken ;  it  can  never  die.  Let  us  then  unfold  the  whole  nature  of  the  child,  and  not  a  little 
corner  of  it.     It  is  just  as  important  to  hang  reproductions  of  great  paintings  and  frescoes  upon 

the  walls  as  it  is  to  place  books  under  the  eyes  of  pupils!'*  i 

THE 

•  ■  ■  ■■  

^  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 
Elementary  Science  and  Nature  Study. 

Sub-division '.  —  School  Material.  Elementary  Laboratory  Methods.  Advanced  Lal)oratory  Methods.  Theory. 
Geography. 

Advanced  L.aboratory  Method  in  Detail  :— 1.  Physiology.  2.  Plants.  3.  Animals.  4.  Birds.  5.  lusccts.  6. 
The  Sea. 

Collection  and  Preparation  of  School  Material. — (Eight  weeks.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  pupils  how  to  select  and  prepare  material  needed  in  tho  school-room,  and  to  give 
them  a  small  working  set  of  such  material.     It  is  a  course  of  applied  manual  work. 

Magazine  articles,  selection  and  binding  (25).  Pictures,  selection  and  mounting  (25).  Fifty  topics  on  which  to  select 
picttfres  and  articles.  Library  hand.  Patse-partout  work  (7  pictures).  Paper  cutting  and  tearing  (70  pieces). 
Paper  tray  ;  toy  strawbarry  box.  Scrap  books.  Seed  mounts.  Clay  modeling  (20  fruits  and  vegetables). 
Painting  clay  models. 

Elementary  Laboratory  Methods,— {7  weeks.) 

Tho  technique  of  teaching  things. — {a)  The  single  object,  specimen,  or  thing.  The  psychology  of  knowing  things. 
Psychological  technique  of  teaching  things.  (/>)  The  correlation  of  idea  and  word  ;  the  descriptive  word,  sentence, 
and  paragraph.  Things  and  language  ;  their  relation,  and  meaning  of  that  relation  in  mental  development. 
(c)  Technique  of  scientific  questioning,  {d)  Technique  of  scientific  description,  (e)  Scientific  drawing  ;  diagrams. 
(/)  Science  notes  ;  note-book,  {n)  Pino  for  any  lesson  on  a  thing,  (h)  Systematic  drill  of  Training  School  pupils 
in  every  detail  of  class-room  presentation.     Questions,  answers,  directions,  &c. 

This  work  is  familiarly  know  as  **the  carrot  course,"  or  the  "market,  or  kitchen-garden  course."  There  are 
studied  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  potato,  apple,  pear,  grapes,  pea,  bean,  carrot,  onion,  beet,  lemon,  orange,  com, 
wheat,  mustard,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Method,— (14  weeks.) 

I.  The  technique  of  a  demonstration.  II.  The  technique  of  an  experiment.  III.  The  technique  of  planning  a  set  of 
lessons.     IV.  The  technique  of  planning  a  senes  of  lessons.     V.  The  technique  of  planning  a  subject. 

Physiology  (3  weeks). — The  sole  aim  of  physiology  is  to  teach  the  technique  of  a  demonstration  ;  what  is  a  demonstration  ; 
how  it  diflers  from  an  elementary  laboratory  exercise  ;  how  it  differs  from  an  experiment.  Psychology  of  a 
demonstration.  The  hand :  shape,  bones,  muscles,  skin,  sensitivity  ;  technique  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
hand,  with  drawings,  models,  bones,  &c.  ;  drill  in  school-room  presentation.  The  skeleton.  Muscular  system. 
Heart  and  circulation.  Lungs.  Eye  :  Methods  of  demonstration,  &c.  Digestion  :  Alcohol  physiology.  Suggestion 
and  suggestibility.  Sajfjevtion:  Class  experiments  producing  visual  and  olfactory  hallucinations.  Power  of 
suggestion  for  ill.  Great  suggestibility  during  childhood.  Extreme  danger  of  teaching  physiology  in  the  schools, 
owing  to  suggestion,  and  the  high  suggestibility  among  children.  Teachers  may  produce  more  or  less  permanent 
nervous  or  organic  disorders  by  suggestions  of  patholo^cal  symptoms,  pains,  aches,  &c.  Evil  results  likely  to 
follow  almost  all  school  physiology.  Evil  results  of  alcohol  physiology.  Only  the  most  expert  and  cautious 
teacher  capable  of  avoiding  improper  or  harmful  suggestions  in  physiology.  Work  in  physiology  is  safely  confined 
to  lessons  on  health  ;  care  of  life  and  limb  :  care  of  teeth  ;  eyes  ;  cleanliness. 

Plants. — The  aim  of  the  plant  work  is  to  teach  pupils  the  technique  of  a  botanical  experiment :  i.e.,  the  question  asked  of 
nature,  its  results,  their  interpretation.  Problems  solved  by  experiment :  How  does  a  seed  sprout  ?  How  does  a 
root  grow  ?  How  is  a  plant  nourished  ?  How  is  water  carried  from  soil  to  leaves  ?  What  is  tne  function  of  a  leaf  ? 
How  is  transpiration  proved ?  What  is  the  influence  of  temperature,  moisture,  Ac,  on  plants?  Observation, 
experiments,  outlines.      Reading,  Coulter's  **  Plant  Relations." 

Animals. — Practical  work  in  the  planning  and  giving  of  lessons.  Set  of  lessons.  Reading,  Jordan  and  Kellogg  '*  Animal 
Life."    Museum  of  Natural  History,  three  hours. 

Birds. — The  object  of  the  bird  work  is  to  give  pupils  practical  sets  and  series  of  typical  lessons  on  birds  suitable  for  Grades 
II  and  III ;  and  to  give  them  practice  in  selecting  birds  for  lessons,  sets  of  lessons,  or  series.  Ten  lessons  on  birds, 
crow,  duck,  eagle,  canary,  robin,  parrot,  owl,  cardinal,  mocking-bird,  wren.  Nests  and  nesting  habits.  Models 
in  clay  of  robin's  nest.  Barn  swallow,  ic.  Eggs  modeled  in  clay  and  painted.  Forty  birds  in  contrasted  pairs. 
(a)  Fifty  or  sixty  birds  in  contrasted  pairs  or  groups  of  families,  (h)  Birds*  habits,  lives,  problems,  anecdotes, 
books,  pictures,  &c.  {c)  Museum  work  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  outlines  of  lessons  of  the 
case  specimens.     Three  hours  spent  in  Museum. 

Insects. — The  principal  aim  of  the  work  with  insects  is  to  show  method  of  planning  a  subject  from  several  points  of  view. 
(a)  Tho  insect  world.  {h)  Insects  as  individuals  with  habits  (c)  and  histories.  (d)  Insects  in  groups  and 
families,  (e)  Insects  injurious  to  man  or  his  industries.  Methods  of  collecting  and  preparing  specimens.  Three 
hours  spent  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Fifteen  hours  field  work.  (With  alternate  classes,  the 
work  with  insects  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first,  instead  of  second  term,  in  order  to  place  it  near  the  summer 
vacation,  during  which  the  pupils  do  their  fifteen  hours  field  work.) 

Tho  Sea. — The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  teach  pupils  the  technique  of  developing  a  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  by  means  of 
specimens,  drawings,  pictures,  charts,  models,  &c.  Stories  of  adventure  and  travel ;  ships  and  shipping  ; 
commerce;  discovery.     Supplementary  reading  ;   paper-cutting;  records;  scrap-books;  ships' "logs,"  &c. 

J'hcory. 
1. — The  City  course  studied. 

The  City  course  studied      Work  of  the  previous  wenks  applied.     Outlines  of  lessons  grouped  in  appropriate  grades. 
Lists  of  objects  and  subjects  suitable  for  each  grade.     I*ractical  application  of  science  methods  to  the  work  of 
various  grades.     Practice  work  in  planning  courses  adapted  to  different  grades.     Critical  examination  of  city 
course  and  comparison  with  an  "  ideal  course." 
2. — Psychology  and  metaphysics  of  science. 

A.  The  nature  "psychoses  "  ;  fears,  hates,  horrors,  loves,   affections,  interests,  fascinations,  thoughts,  fancies,  &c.,  of 

natural  phenomena.     (This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  work  done  at  Clark  University  under  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.) 

B.  (1)    The  thing- world  and  the  thought- world.      (2)  Various  theories  of  the  relation  of  brain  and  mind,  and  their 

bearing  on  the  two-fold  experience.  (3)  The  idea  of  causality.  History  of  the  idea  of  causality.  Meaning  of 
cause  and  effect.  Scientific  definition  of  a  causal  connection.  (4)  The  idea  of  reality.  Psvchological  elements 
of  the  idea  of  reality.  Scientific  reality,  demonstration,  proof.  The  meaning  of  proof.  The  hunger  for  certainty. 
(5)  Debt  of  the  world  to  science.  Pre-scientific  thought.  Scientific  thought.  The  great  discovery  of  science  is 
corroborable  experience  from  which  grew  the  ideas  of  proof  and  of  reality^  and  which  entailed  a  complete  change 
in  human  suggestibility.  (6)  Sugi^estibility  :  Suggestibility  in  early  man,  middle  ages,  present  time  ;  savage 
peoples  ;  the  illiterate,  the  educated  ;  children,  youth,  adults.  Ways  in  which  suggestibility  has  been  decreased 
by  means  of  science.  Practical  school-room  application  of  the  science-thought  processes  to  a  lessening  of 
suggestibility.      (7)  Survey  of  the  various  schools  of  Nature  study  and  science-teaching. 

(a)  The  modified  object  lesson, — being  the  up-push  from  the  kindergarten.  (/>)  The  modified  science  lesson, 
being  the  down-push  from  the  high-sciiool  and  college,  (c)  The  meeting  or  mingling  of  these  with  some 
added  pedagogics,  gives  the  common  Nature  study  of  the  middle  grades  (III  to  vll).  (rf)  The  practical 
school  (Cornell  leaflet).  (e)  The  nature  psychosis  school  (Clark  University  and  Dr.  Hall),  if)  The 
process  psychology-and-metaphysics-of -reality  school. 
Valid  and  invalia  methods  of  Nature  study.  The  critique  of  all  method  in  science.  Pedagogy  of  Nature  study, 
strictly  scientific,  when  governed  by  process  psychology  and  a  sane  metaphysics. 

Qtography. 
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Oeograjihy,— (Eight  weeks.) 

Summary  by  weeks. — 

1.  Methods  and  history  of  methods.  2.  The  journey  method.  3.  The  psychology  of  a  map  and  map  beffimiings. 
4.  Development  of  simplest  map.  6.  Simple  maps,  and  drawing  to  scale.  6.  Advanced  maps.  7.  jPractical 
technique  (doirs-house  book,  &c.).  8.  Study  of  two  regions  (Hudson  river  :  Mt.  Blanc).  0.  Modeling. 
10.  Outlines  of  lessons  and  courses. 

Geography  in  detail. — 

1.  Introduction.    Historical  sketch  of  geography.     Historical  sketch  of  methods  of  teaching  geography.    Critical 

survey  of  methods  now  in  use.     The  topical  method. 

2.  The  journey  method  (described) — (a)  methods,  means,  apparatus,  books,  illustrations,  maps,  railway  guides,  time- 

tables, advertisements,  hotel  advertisements,  railway  advertisements,  pictures,  wall  charts,  &c  ;  (6)  method  of 
prenariog  way-plans,  charts,  journey-books,  &c.,  for  school  use;  (c)  preparation  of  a  typical  journey  by  each  pupil, 
with  plans,  charts,  pictures,  scrap-book,  &c. 

3.  Mao  and  map-making— (a)  Psycholugy  of  map-reading,  and  the  map  idea,  map  interpretation,  map  construction, 

psycholo^cally  false  methods  of  map-teaching,  psychologically  true  methods  ;  [h)  the  simplest  map. 

4.  The  simplest  map  and  its  development — (a)  map  of  a  toy-house  ;  (b)  map  of  a  toy-garden  (being  a  critical  analysis 

of  the  map-idea  and  its  technique  in  school-room  development). 

5.  The  simplest  map  (continued)— (a)  beginning  of  map-making,  splint  and  chalk  copies  of  the  toy-house  plans  and 

garden  plans,  pencil  copies  ;  (h)  the  beginnings  of  drawing  maps  to  scale. 

6.  Advanced  maps — (a)  the  toy-farm,  maps  and  plans ;  {b)  advanced  work  in  drawing  to  scale  ;  (c)  connection  between 

elementary  Nature  study  and  elementary  geography ;  [d)  connection  between  elementary  language  work  and  Nature 
study  and  geography. 

7.  Pedagogical  tecnnique  of  elementary  geography-^(a)  Practical  methods  of  correlating  geography  and  Nature  study, 

as  in  pa{»er-cutting,  modeling,  drawing ;  (&)  methods  of  correlating  elementary  language  work  and  geograph;^, 
the  doll's-house  book,  the  farm  book ;  (c)  geographical  representation,  black-board  drawings  auvl  sketches,  sepia 
drawings,  chalk  studies  on  wall  paper,  **  panorama  chalkettes." 

8.  Special  technical  study  of  a  region— (a)  the  Hudson  River ;  (6)  Mount  Blanc,  sand  models,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  &c. 

9.  Modeling — (a)  sand  modeling,  individual  trays,  group  work  at  sand  table  ;  (&)  clay  modeling. 

10.  Outlines — (a)  outlioes  of  lessons  on  caves,  mines,  icebergs,  glaciers,  forests,  oceans,  &c.  ;  (6)  outlines  of  lessons  on 
countries ;  (c)  outlines  of  lessons  on  continents  ;  (d)  outlines  of  subjects  for  different  grades ;  (e)  the  City  courso 
(studied) ;  (/)  The  analysis  of  the  City  course,  showing  its  possibilities ;  {g)  practical  work  in  making  outlines. 

First  Term, — School  material,  8  weeks  ;  elementary  laboratory  methods,  7  weeks ;  physiology,  3  weeks ;  plants,  2  weeks. 

Second  Term. — Plants,  1  week  ;  animals,  1  week  ;  birds,  4  weeks ;  insects,  2  weeks  -,  sea,  1  week  ;  theory,  3  weeks. 

Third  TVrm.— Geography,  8  weeks. 

Examination  for  admission.  New  York  Training  Schools, — The  following  papers  show  the 
entrance  conditions  for  the  New  York  Training  Schools.  They  are  given  in  full  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  clearly  the  grade  of  the  education  : — 

Department  of  Education. — The  City  of  New  York. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park-avenue  and  50th-8treet, 

New  York,  1  December,  1902. 

In  accordance  with  section  52  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  under  date  of  1st  August,  1899,  an  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  conducted  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  beginning 
on  Monday,  5th  January,  1903,  at  9  a.m. 

The  dates  of  the  examinations  in  the  various  subjects  specified  in  section  D  will  be  as  follows : — 

A.M.  P>M* 

January  5th English.  History  and  civics. 

January  7th Mathematics.  Science. 

January  8th Greek.  Geography  and  drawing. 

January  9th lAtin  (9-12  o'clock)  or      French  (1-4  o'clock)  or 

French  (10-1  o*clock).        German  ( 1-4  o'clock, 

2-6  o'clock). 

Qvalijications, 

A.  Each  applicant  for  admission  to  a  training  school  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

B.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  training  schools  must  subscribe  in  good  faith  to  the  following  declaration  : — 

**  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking  admission  to  [here  insert  the  name  of  the  training 
school,  as.  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  or,  Brot^klyn  Training  School  for  Teachers]  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
teaching,  and  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  York  at  the  completion  of 
such  preparation. 

C.  Before  admission  to  this  examination,  each  applicant  must  hold,  as  a  minimum  qualification,  (a)  a  diploma  of 
graduation  from  a  High  School  or  an  academy  having  a  four-years'  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Stato  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  except  in  the  cases  of  applicants  graduated  from  an  approved  tnree-years'  course  prior  to  1st  July, 
1899;  or  (6)  a  diploma  from  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority ,  as  provided  under 
Chapter  1,031,  Laws  of  1895. 

D.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  five  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  namely,  groups  1 
and  2,  and  any  three  other  groups  : — 

1.  English 100 

2.  Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry)  100 

3.  History  and  Civics  (Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  American  History) 100 

4.  Geography  (70  credits)    )  ,^ 
Drawing     (30     „     )    ( ^"" 

5.  Science  (Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Physics) 100 

6.  Latin,  or  French,  or  German   100 

7.  German,  or  French,  or  Greek  100 

The  subjects  of  examination  in  English  will  comprise  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  founded  on  the  following 
works : — 

For  reading  and  practice— Shakspeare's  ''Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "Julius  Caesar";  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield";  Scott's  •«  Ivanhoe "  ;  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner " ;  C^rlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  George  Eliot's  *'  Silas  Marner ";  Tennyson's  "  Princess ";  Lowell's 
«' Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

For  study  and  practice.— Shakspeare's  "Macbeth";  Milton's  "Lycidas."  "Comus,"  **L' Allegro,"  and  "II  Penseroso"; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

The  examination  in  each  of  the  foreign  languages  will  include  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  translation  into 
English  of  easy  passages.  B, 

16— 2  T 
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E.  Each  applicant  is  required,  when  notified,  to  report  for  a  physical  examination  to  one  of  the  physicians 
authorised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Note.— Under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of    Public  Instruction,   under  date   of 
let  August,  1899,  all  applicants,  irrespective  of  their  standing  in  High  Schools,  must  take  the  above  examination. 

Important  Notice.— Hereafter  two  years  will  bo  required  to  complete  the  course  in  either  of  the  Training  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Department  of  Education. — The  City  of  Now  York. 
EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

January,  1903. 

Science. 

Time,  3  hours.  Candida^'s  Number  • 

Note. — Candidates  must  take  Question  1  and  nine  other  questions. 

Physiology. 

1.  Describe  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  (a)  the  kidneys ;  {b)  the  arteries.     Give  reasons. 

Botany. 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  yeast  plant  and  its  method  of  growth  ;  {h)  Explain  the  use  of  yeast  in  bread-making. 

3.  Describe  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  one  moist  area  and  one  dry  stony  area  of  this  locality. 

4.  Describe,  with  diagrams,  the  structure  of  some  edible  mushroom. 

6.  Give  an  analytic  description  of  one  of  the  following  flowers  : — Violet,  pea,  apple,  wistaria. 

6.  Describe  two  modifications  of  plant  structure  by  which  cross-fertilisation  is  promoted. 

ZOOLOCY. 

7.  Distinguish  between  protozoa  and  coelenterata,  and  aketcli  an  example  of  each. 

8.  {a)  Mention  two  classes  into  which  molluscs  may  be  divided,  and  give  an  example  of  each ;  (6)  Describe  briefly 
three  classes  of  insects,  and  name  examples  of  each  class. 

9.  Describe  the  stages  passed  through  by  a  butterfly  or  a  dragonfly. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  starfish  as  to  {a)  external  covering  ;  (b)  locomotion  ;  (c)  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
their  action. 

11.  State  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  cat  family,  and  name  three  members  of  the  family. 

Physics. 

12.  Show  the  relation  between  motion,  velocity,  and  force.     State  Nowton'a  laws  of  motion. 

13.  With  which  class  of  lever  will  a  force  of  100  lb.  raise  the  greatest  weiglit,  the  lever  being  12  feet  in  length  and 
the  weight  arm  IJ  feet  long?    Prove  your  answer  by  a  figure. 

14.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  common  force-pump  and  explain  its  action. 

15.  Describe  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

16.  Describe,  with  the  aid  of  drawings,  the  construction  of  the  compound  microscope,  and  state  the  function  of  the 
eye-piece. 

Chemistry. 

17.  Distinguish  between  a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  compound.     Describe  an  experiment  in  which  both 
a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  compound  occur. 

18.  Explain  the  following  syml^ols  and  give  the  name  of  the  corresponding  compound ;— ^2  SOj ;  NaCl ;  NH..  ; 
KNO3  ;  CaO. 

19.  Define  and  illustrate  {a)  acids ;  (b)  bases ;  (r)  salts. 

20.  Distinguish  between  an  oxidising  agent  and  a  reducing  agent.     Illustrate. 

21.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  the  manufacture  of  (a)  sulphuric  acid,  or  (h)  nitric  acid.     In  either  ease  write 
out  the  reaction  which  occurs. 


Latin. 

Time,  3  hours.  Candidate  a  number 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Assassins  on  Dkliverf.rs  ? 

Note. — Cicero  replying  to  Antony's  charge  that  ho  (Cicero)  was  to  blaine  for  Caesar's  murder,  says,  **If  anyone  is 
to  blame,  all  honest  men  are  to  blame.  Blockhead  !  why  speak  of  Brutus  witli  respect,  and  call  me  a  rascal  for  having 
susoected  that  he  was  going  to  kill  Caesar  ?  Sleep  off  your  debauch.  Tell  us  plainly :  are  Brutus  and  the  rest  assassins 
or  deliverers  ?  '* 

Stillo,  drip  ;  pugio^  dagger. 

Tu  autem,  onmium  stultissime,  non  intellegis,  si,  id  quod  me  arguis,  voluisse  interfici  Caesarera  crimen  sit,  etiam 
laetatum  esse  niorte  Caesaris  crimen  esse?  Quid  enim  interest  inter  euasorem /ac^i  et  probatorem  ?  aut  quid  refert,  utrum 
voluerim  fieri  an  gaudeam  factum  ?  Ecquis  est  igitur  exceptis  eis,  qui  ilium  regnare  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut  fieri  iioluei-it 
aut  factum  improoarit  ?  Omnes  ergo  in  culpa  ;  etenim  omnes  boni,  (juantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Caesarem  occiderunt.  Aliis 
consilium,  aliis  animus,  aliis  occasio  defuit :  voluntas  ntmini.  Sed  stuporem  hominis  vel  dicam  pecudis  attendite  ;  sic 
enim  dixit :  *' Brutus  quem  ego  honoris  causa  nomino,  cruentum  pugionem  tcncns  Ciceronem  exclamavit :  ex  quo  intellegi 
debet  eum  conscium  fuisse  "  Ergo  ego  sceleratus  appellor  a  te,  quem  tu  suspicatum  aliquid  suspicaris  ;  ille  qui  stillantem 
prae  se  pugionem  tulit,  is  a  te  honoris  causa  nominatur  ?  Esto  ;  sit  in  verbis  tuis  hie  stupor  :  quanto  in  rebus  sentcntiisquo 


2.  In  the  passage  in  question  1,  (a)  explain  the  syntax  of  mortCjfacti,  iiemini,  tibi, 

(6)  Why  are  voluerinif  noluerit,  excitent,  in  the  subjunctive  ? 
(c)  What  is  the  subject  of  the  impersonal  verb  dtbtt  ? 

9, 
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3.  Translate  into  English  : 

Anchises  Reveals  to  Aeneas  the  Fittube  of  Robce. 

**  Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  quae  deinde  sequatu 
Gloria,  ([ui  nmneant  Itala  de  gente  nepotes, 
Inlustris  animas  nostrumque  in  nomen  ituras, 
Expcdiam  dictis,  et  te  tua  fata  docebo. 
Ille,  vidca,  pura  iuvenis  qui  nititnr  hasta, 
Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca,  primus  ad  auras 
Aetherias  Italo  commixtus  sanguine  surget, 
Silvius,  Albanum  nomen,  tua  x>08tuma  proles  ; 
Quern  tibi  longaevo  scrum  lAvinia  coniunx 
Educet  silvis  regem  regumque  parcntem  ; 
Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba. 

Viden\  ut  geminae  stant  vert  ice  criatae, 
Et  pater  ipse  suo  superum  iam  siguat  honore  ? 
En  huius,  natc,  auspiciis  ilia  iucluta  Roma 
Imperium  tenis,  animoa  aequabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  arces 
Felix  prole  virum  : 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus, 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  caelique  meatus 
Describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidcra  dicent  • 
Tu  regero  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artcs  ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subiectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  seven  verses.     OVhat  is  said  to  be  the  true  work  of  Rome  as  compared  with 
other  nations  ? ) 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  The  messengers  whose  arrival  wc  had  expected  are  here. 

(6)  The  Consuls  drew  lots  for  {sortiri)  the  provinces  :  Gaul  fell  {ohvenire)  to  the  one,  Spain  to  the  other.     Both 
{tUerque)  managed  matters  badly.     Neither  triumphed. 

(c)  Thoa  shalt  not  kill.     Be  not  forgetful  of  thy  duty. 

(d)  He  said  that  Cicero  was  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  the  Romans. 

(e)  The  captain  who  reconnoitered  the  roads  had  forty  eight  foot-soldiers  and  twenty  horsenieil  with  him ; 
therefore,  when  500  horsemen  of  the  enemy  advanced  {acrfderejf  he  withdrew  quickly  into  camp. 

6.  In  the  following  passage,  pick  out  ten  words  of  Latin  derivation,  state  the  derivation  of  each,  and  give  the  literal 
meaning  in  the  light  of  the  derivation  : — 

The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fix*d  her  stately  height ;  and  straight  the  doors 
Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover,  wide 
Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement  :  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazen  cressets 

yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered  ;  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high. 
Where  sceptred  Angels  heW  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes  :  whom  the  supreme  King 
Exhalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 

Thus  they  relate. 

Erring, — Milton, 

History. 

Time — ^Three  hours.  Candidate's  Number 

Note. — All  candidates  are  to  answer  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18.    Of  questions  1-15,  seven  only  are  to  be  chosen,  of  which 
two  at  least  shall  be  in  each  group. 

Greece. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Greece,  and  on  it  locate  Athens,  Corinth,  Sparta.     Extend  the  map  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  Hellespont. 

2.  State  the  probable  location  of  ancient  Troy  ;  and  note  from  what  source  we  get  the  common  legendary  account  of 
the  siege  of  that  city.     In  what  way  has  it  Ixien  demonstrated  in  modem  times  that  such  a  city  as  Troy  existed? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  (a)  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  ;  (b)  to  the  Grecian  invasion 
of  Persia. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  drama  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  covering  the  nature  of  the  plays,  the  theatre, 
the  acting,  and  at  least  one  other  importaat  point. 

5.  Mention  two  notable  occasions  in  Grecian  history  illustrating  **  the  incapacity  of  the  Greeks  for  acting  together.** 
Show  the  relation  of  the  events  mentioned  to  the  idea  illustrated. 

Rome. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of   the  following  terms,  as  used  in  Roman  history : — Consul,   quoestor,  client, 
patrician  ? 

7.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  persons  famous  : — Fabius,  Livy,  Vergil,  Attila,  Seneca  ? 

8.  State  the  cause,  and  give  an  outline  account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

9.  Locate  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  give  a  short  account  of  their  destruction.     How  has  this  catastrophe 
contributed  indirectly  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman  history  ? 

10.  What  was  the  cause  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ? 

England. 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  England,  showing  the  mode  of  invasion,  the  length  and  the  nature 
of  the  occupation,  and  the  reason  for  the  withclrawal  of  the  Romans. 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  William  I,  covering  the  following  topics  :— His  treatment  of  his  English 
subjects,  the  system  of  land  tenure  he  established,  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  tne  great  survey. 

13.  State  two  events  or  coni'iitions  in  England  between  1492  and  1620,  which  dctermioed  its  policy  of  azploratieii 
and  settlement  in  America. 

li. 
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14.  From  what  nation  and  by  what  moans  did  England  obtain  Gibraltar?  Mention  some  Mediterranean  possossion 
which  England  obtained  sabsequently. 

15.  Compare  the  government  of  England  at  the  present  timo  with  that  of  tho  United  States,  as  to  the  legislative 
hody. 

United  States. 

16.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution  for  (a)  the  power  to  declare  war ;  (/;)  the  selection  of  U.S.  Supremo 
Court  judges  ;  (c)  originating  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  ? 

17.  Discuss  the  topic  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  giving  (a)  the  location  and  extent  of  the  tract  bought ;  {b)  the 
nausos  leading  to  the  purchase  ;  and  (c)  the  name  of  the  American  statesman  to  whom  we  ait)  chiefly  indebted  for  thia 
addition  to  our  territory. 

18.  Mention  three  important  events  between  1850  and  1861  which  tended  to  bring  about  the  Civil  War,  and  state 
the  particular  effect  of  each  event. 


Candidate's  Number 


Greek. 

Time— Three  hours. 

1.  Translate  into  English  :  (>A) 

The  Character  of  Cyrus  :  His  Generosity  and  Tact. 

A&pa  Bh  T\t7ffra  fi^y  olfiai  cis  yt  ay^p  i\dfi&ay€  8iib  xoWd'  ravra  ih  xdyrotv  H^  fidXurra  rots  4>i\ois  8ic8/8ov,  xphs  rohs  rp6iwovs 
iicdtrrov  aKox&M  ical  Brou  yiAXurra  6p^rj  indarov  Zt6fk9vov.  Koi  Baa  rtp  ad^fiari  aitrov  K6<rfiov  x4iaxoi  tis  f)  iit  elf  x6\9iio¥  ^  &s  c<r 
KoKK^txiVfUv^  Kol  xtpX  ro(nuv  \4ytiv  ahrhv  t^offoof  uti  rh  ^khv  iavrov  ffufia  ovk  hy  S^yaiTO  rovrots  xaat  Ko<rfiriOr}ytUf  ^iKovs  8i  koXUs 
t9ieoirfirifji4yovs  fi^yttrroy  K6triioy  wZpX  yofil(ot.  koI  rh  fA^y  t&  fityd\a  yiKay  robs  (plKovs  c2  xoiovyra  oifUky  $civtJMaT6yf  ^irciS^  yc  ical 
iuyari&rtpos  ^y  rh  8i  rf  ixifif\ti<f  xtpitlyai  rSty  <pl\ufy  koI  r^  xpoOvfienrBat  x^^C^^f^^t  favra  ffjMiyt  fiaXKoy  Soicci  iiyaffrk  civcu 
Kvpos  yhp  ixtfAX€  fiiKOus  oXuov  rjfiiJittls  xoWdxis,  6x6r«  xdyv  rjtivy  \dfiot  \4yioy  Bri  oihrat  9ij  iroAAoi;  XP^^^^  ro^rov  iiiioyi  oXy^ 
ixtrix^^'  fovroy  oZy  aot  l^xtfi^t  koI  Hurdi  ffou  T'fifitpoy  rovroy  ixxtuy  ffby  ois  fid\t(rra  ^ikt7s.  xoWdxis  8i  X^''"'  fifit$p(iTovs 
(wffixf  Kol  iprwy  rifiiata  Kcd  &Wa  rotavra,  ixi\4y€iy  fccActitfv  rhy  ipfpoyra'  rovrots  ^0*677  Kvpos'  /SouAcrai  ody  koL  ah  ro^wy  ytvaatrBtu, 

2.  In  the  passage  in  question  1,  (a)  account  for  the  mood  of  xtfixoi,  Huyairot  yofilioiy  Xdfioi.i*") 

(h)  Explain  the  grammatical  construction  of  wicay,  ixi/itKtia,  xpoBufiuaOcUf  oXytp,  trouj  rSvrois^  roinny,  ('*) 
(c)  Illustrate  from  the  passage  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist.  (^) 

3.  Translate  into  Greek :  (^^) 

(a)  He  wishes  to  be  wise.     It  is  now  in  your  power  to  show  yourself  a  man.     I  went  to  one  of  those  who  seemed 
(participle)  to  be  wise. 

(6)  I  will  seize  the  heights  with  the  men  whom  I  have.     He  showed  this  by  what  he  did. 

(c)  It  happened  during  (i'.e.,  within)  the  night.     They  were  marching  during  the  whole  night. 

{d)  They  asked  whether  they  would  give  the  pledges. 

(e)  If  they  had  been  good  men,  as  you  say,  they  would  never  have  suffered  these  things. 


4.  Translate  into  English  ;  ('«) 


Circe  tells  Ulysses  of  the  Sirens. 


Kal  Tifre  8^  ft*  ix4t<rffi  xpoaiivHaxSryia  KlpKti'  \  ravra  /icy  othco  xdyra  X€x4ipairr€u'  ah  8*  (iKovffoy  \  &s  roi  4y4iy  ip4wf  fur^ct, 
94  at  iral  0cbf  ahr6s.  | 

^tipfjyas  fi4y  xp&roy  ii^l^tat^  at /((ire  xdyras  |  iivBpi&xovs  B4\yov<riy  5  r4  a^tas  €l<ra4>licrirai.  \  Us  ris  ai9pfljtxf\dap  KaupBSyyor 
iueo^p  I  Scip^Mtfi',  T^  9*  06  ri  yvy^  irol  y^xia  r4Kya  |  otKoSt  yoar4iaaim  xaplararai  oM  ydyvyraiy  \  &Wd  re  Scip^ycf  \tyvpf  $4\yovir'uf' 
'aoi8p  I  ^fiwat  fy  Kufi&yi^  xo\hs  8*  ^^*  6frr§6^iy  6\s  \  kyUp&y  xu$ofi4y6ty^  xtpl  Hh  *piyol  utyvOovaiy  |  &AA^  irofc^f AcUf,  ^irl  8*  olfar* 
oAci^^oi  iraipwy,  \  icuphy  9§^aa%  fitKiii94a^  fi4i  ris  iucoiari  |  r&y  ^XAwi^'  iriip  avrhs  kKovtfityf  alf  k*  494Kr,<rBa'  iriadyrwy  tr*  4y  n|l  Boj. 
Xtlpds  re  x69as  re  |  6p$hy  4y  larox49Tjt  4k  8*  avrov  xtlpttr*  hrfiipBta^  \  C^pa  kc  rtpx6fttyos  vx*  hcovarfs  itip^iyouy,  \  4i  94  ice  Xlamiai 
ira(povs  \vaoU  r*  iccAcv];f,  |  01  94  &*  %ri  x\t6yt<r<n  r6r*  4y  9€a'fxo7al  9i94yrtcy. 

Notes. — a<8pc(i),  ignorance  ;  ydwfiai^  rejoice  ;  hy4\^B»  from  aydxrv\  fityvB»,  decay  ;  Seif^etf,  knead. 
Write  as  poetry.    The  vertical  lines  indicate  verse  endings. 


Time — One  and  one-half  hours. 


Drawing. 


Candidate's  Number 


1.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  handkerchief  box,  8  in.  x  4  in.  x  G  in.,  including  cover  and  one  interior  partition. 

2.  Make  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  neighbouring  desk  (show  part  of  top  and  one  side). 

3.  Using  natural  or  conventionalised  forms  of  the  spray  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  make  a  deugn 
for  the  top  of  a  handkerchief  box. 


French. 

Time — Three  Hours. 

1.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

"  Allons,  pensa  Blanche,  il  faut  que  M.  Paul  Asticr  disparaisse." 


Candidate's  Number 
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un  nez  flamboyant  par  sa  faute.  A  part  ce  ridicule  et  co  dufaut,  il  (3tait  tr^  cousid<ir(j  et  dans  los  meilleurs  termes  avec  tout 
le  mondo.  II  prisait  fort  Astier,  qui  le  lui  rendait  bien,  et  qui  pour  rienau  inonde  n'  edt  voulu  lui  causer  de  Tennui ;  mais 
on  est  jeane,  on  aime  k  rire,  on  se  laisse  aller  aux  ontraincmenta  de  la  malice,  et,  loriiqu  'on  croit  tenir  une  bonne  plaisanterie, 
on  n*a  pas  la  sagesse  de  la  carder  pour  soi.  Ce  dessin,  fut  port^  it  la  pension  des  lieutenants  un  soir  qu'on  recevait  des 
officers  de  passage.  Tout  le  monde  8*en  amusa  ;  quelques  jeunes  gens  eu  gaiety  y  mirent  un  mot  de  commentaire.  Aprto 
oes  jeux  innocents,  on  parla  d'autre  chose,  puis  on  alia  au  caf^,  et  la  charge  (cartoon)  du  commandant  Moinot,  un  peu 
froiss^e,  un  peu  tach^e,  resta  sur  un  coin  do  la  table.  Un  camarade  de  Paul  Astier,  le  lieutenant  Foucault,  plia  la  feuille 
en  qnatre  et  la  porta,  sans  penser  ii  mal,  k  Mile.  Vautrin.  Huit  jours  apres,  la  ieune  fille  dit  fidrement  a  son  ennemi. 
"  J  ai  un  dessin  do  vous,  malgr^  vous  " ;  mais  ello  ne  dit  pas  lequel.  A  ses  yeux,  le  choix  de  sujet  n'avait  alors  aucune 
importance. 

Aujourd  'hui  c*est  un  autro  affaire.  Elle  retoume  k  sa  chambre  ouvre  un  carton,  prend  la  caricature,  la  signe  du  nom 
de  Paul  Astier  en  majuscules,  la  met  sous  envcloppe,  ^crit  Tadresse  du  commandant,  toujours  en  majuscules,  et  appelle 
le  planton : 

"  Mon  vieux  Schumacker,  lui  dit-elle,  va  jetcr  cette  lettre  k  la  poste,  et  ne  laisse  voir  I'adresse  k  personne.  Quant 
k  toi,  je  sais  que  tu  no  la  liras  point,  ton  ^ucation  s'y  oppose.*' 

Tout  compte  fait,  pcnsa-t-elle,  maitro  Astier  en  sera  quitte  pour  quelques  jours  d'arrets  forc^,  huit  au  moins,  quiose 
au  plus ;  oela  n  est  pas  la  mort  d'un  horome.  Dans  huit  jours,  la  veuvo  Humblot  et  ea  fille  seront  lasses  d'user  leurs 
bottines  sur  le  pavd  pointu  de  Nancy.    On  lour  prouvera  qu'elles  ont  rdv6,  et  elles  retourneront  k  leurs  r^coltes. 

L' Album  de  B^giment,  par  E.  About. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

Le  Cid. 

Act  V.     Scene  V. 

D.  Sanche,  Chimhnt^  Elvlrc, 

D,  Sanche, 

1.  Oblige*  d'apportcr  a  vos  picds  cette  ^pco. 

Chimhie. 

2.  Quoi  I  du  sang  de  Rodrigue  cncor  toutc  trempde  ! 
.3.  PerHde,  oses-tu  bien  te  montrer  k  mes  yeux, 

4.  Apres  m'avoir  6t6  ce  que  j  aimais  le  niieux  ? 

5.  Eclate,  mon  amour,  tu  n'as  plus  rien  k  craindre  ; 
G.  Mon  p^re  est  satisfait,  cesse  do  te  contraindre  ; 
7.  Un  mcme  coup  a  mis  ma  gloire  en  sdret^, 

S.  Mon  &me  au  cUsespoir,  ma  fiamme  en  liberty 


1).  S^ncht, 


9.  D*un  esprit  plus  rassis 


Chimiiie., 


10.  Tu  me  paries  encore, 

11.  Execrable  assassin  d'un  hdrosque  j*adore  I 

12.  Va,  tu  Tas  pris  en  traitre ;  un  guerrier  si  vaillant 

13.  N'cdt  jamais  succomb^  sous  un  tel  assaillant. 

14.  N'espdre  rien  de  moi,  tu  ne  m'as  point  servic  ! 

15.  Et,  croyant  me  vcnger,  tu  m'as  6t^  la  vie. 

D.  Sanche. 
IG.  Etrange  impression  qui,  loin  do  m'<iC0utcr 

Chimkne. 

17.  Veux-tu  que  de  sa  mort  je  t'ecoute  vanter. 

18.  Que  j'cntendc  ^  loisir  avec  quelle  insolence 

19.  Tu  peindras  son  malheur,  mon  crime,  et  ta  vailiance? 

3.  Explain,  by  citing  the  rule  or  principle,  the  following  usages  occurring  in  the  above  selection  : — 

(/y)  The  tense  of  oi^nain  (line  4) ;  of  "prin  (lino  12) ,  mood  and  tense  of  (Hi  succomhe  (line  13) ;  ScotUe  (line  17). 

{b)  Why  tremp4t  is  used,  and  not  trempi  (line  2). 

(c)  Why  Htrvie  is  used,  and  not  ttrvi  (line  14). 

\d)  Why  que  is  used,  and  not  qui  (line  11). 

(e)  Why  the  expression  tu  m'as  6ti  la  vie  is  used,  and  not  tu  as  6t4  ma  vie  (line  15). 

4.  Arrange  in  tabular  order  the  present  and  past  participles,  and  the  present  and  preterit  indicative  (third  singular) 
of  the  following  verbs : — vivre,  croiref/uUuirf  courir,  aller. 

6.  Translate  into  French  : — 

All  my  life  I  shall  recall  that  silent  street,  strewn  with  sleeping  men,  some  lying  at  full  length,  others  doubled  up, 
their  heads  on  their  knapsacks.  1  still  see  those  muddy  shoes,  those  worn  soles,  those  patched  clothes,  those  youthful 
faces  of  brownish  shade,  those  old  set  cheeks,  those  closed  eyelids  ;  those  great  hats,  those  faded  shoulder-straps,  tho«e 
pompons,  those  red-bordered  woollen  blankets  full  of  holes,  those  grey  cloaks,  that  straw  scattered  in  the  mnd.  And  the 
great  silence  of  sleep  after  the  forced  march,  the  absolute  death-like  repose  ;  and  the  bluish  morning-twilight  enveloping 
everything  with  its  uncertain  light,  the  pale  sun  rising  in  the  haze,  the  little  houses  with  the  large  roofs  of  thatch  (chaume) ; 
and  in  the  distance  on  tM'o  sides  of  the  village,  on  the  Altenberg  and  the  R^epockel  above  the  orchards  and  the  hemp-fields 
(chdnevi^res),  the  bayonets  of  the  sentinels  glistened  among  the  last  stars  ;  no,  1  shall  never  forget  this  strange  spectacle  ; 
I  was  quite  young  then,  but  such  memories  are  everlasting. 

6.  Name  five  notable  writers  of  French  fiction,  and  five  of  French  drama.  State,  approximately,  the  time  in  which 
each  lived,  and  mention  at  least  one  of  his  chief  works. 

English. 

Time— Three  hours.  Candidate's  Number  • 

1.  Xna/y«t>  is  not  the  business  of  tho  poet.  His  office  is  to  7>ortray,  not  to  (fi^Afc/  ....  If  Shakespeare  had 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  action,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one.  It  la 
extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained  half  so  much  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*'  Fable  of  the  Bees."  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an  logo  t  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  their 
elements,  would  he  have  been  able  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man — a  real,  living, 
individual  man  ? — Macaulay. 

Make  a  topical  outline  of  this  paragraph. 

Why  are  the  last  two  sentences  of  the  parafln:«ph  interrogative  ? 

Explain  the  meanings  of  the  italicised  words. 

2.  **  Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  cave^ 

WMth  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  oWgroum, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn." 

Give  the  syntax  of  the  italicised  words. 
Rewrite  the  lines  in  natural  prose  order. 
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X  Combine  the  following  sentoncca  into  (a)  one  simple  scntoiice  ;  {b)  a  complex  sentence ;  (c)  a  oompounl  sentence  ; 
(d)  Which  of  yonr  three  sentences  is  the  bsst  ?     Why  ? 

Milton's  fiends  are  wonderful  creations.  They  arc  not  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked  men. 
They  arc  not  ugly  buasts.     They  have  just  enough  in  common  witli  human  nature  to  be  intelligible  to  haman  beings. 

4.  Ladi/  MarI.e.' It.  — Yet  do  I  foar  Ihy  nnture ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  wouldst  be  great, 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it :  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

Oive  in  simple  prose  the  above  anal^'sis  of  Macbeth's  c]iaract«r. 

Show  hy  reiercnces  to  incidents  in  the  play  whether  or  not  this  analysis  was  accurate. 

5.  Compare  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  as  to  four  of  the  following  points  :  (a)  The  companions  preferred  by  each  ; 
(h)  the  music  suited  to  each  ;  (c)  the  diverse  daybreakings  preferred ;  {d)  the  diverse  kinds  of  literature  preferred ;  (r)  the 
diverse  ways  in  which  literature  is  to  be  communicat(?d  ;  (/)  tastes  as  to  natural  scenery. 

6.  Quote  five  consecutive  lines  from  one  of  the  foUowin^^,  and  mark  the  accent«<l  8\'llablesof  the  quoted  lines:  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  **  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  ••  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

7.  Select  three  from  the  works  named  below,  and  tell,  with  reasons,  what  is  the  central  thought  of  each  of  the 
three : 

(a)  *•  Silas  Marner." 
(h)  "The  Princess." 
(/!)   "Comus." 

(d)  **  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 
{e)   "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

8.  Write  in  a  single  paragraph  a  description  of  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  Castle  of  Coningsburgh  (in  *'  Ivanhoe"). 

(/>)  Sir  I^iunfal's  castle. 

(c)   Portia's  three  caskets. 

{d)  The  appearance  of  the  court  of  justice  while  Portia  is  pleading  with  Shy  lock. 

(e)  The  portrait  of  the  Primrose  family  (from  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "j. 

9.  Outline  an  argument  to  prove  or  to  disprove  one  of  the  following  propositions  : — 

(o)  If  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it  would  have  1)een  superior  to  any  we  possess. 
{h)  As  civilisation  advances  poetry  necessarily  declines. 

(c)  The  e<lucation  of  the  American  colonists  contributed  no  mean  part  toward  the  growth  and  eflfect  of  their  untractable 
spirit. 

Geography. 

Time,  Two  and  one-half  hours.  Candidate's  Number 

• 

1.  Compare  the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  as  to  (a)  extent;  (h)  contour;  (c)  climatic  conditions. 

2.  Name  three  distinguishing  characteristics  of  '*  glacial  drift." 

3.  State  the  physiographic  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  following  cities : — (a)  Buffalo ;  (b)  Portland,  Oregon  ; 
(c)  Buenos  Ayres  ;  (a)  Batavia,  Java. 

4.  Describe  the  forming  of  (a)  deltas,  (h)  coral  reefs. 

5.  (a)  In  January,  the  regions  of  lowest  temperature  are  North-eastern  Asia  and  Greenland.  Give  reasons. 
(6)  W^here,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  regions  of  highest  temperature  ?    <vive  reasons. 

6.  Name  one  rainy  and  one  rainless  region,  stating  in  each  case  the  causes  of  these  climatic  conditions. 

7.  Under  what  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  do  the  following  plants  tlirive  :  Rice,  wheat,  cotton,  palm- 
tree,  pine-tree,  and  apple-tree? 

Mathematics. 

Time— Three  hours.  Candidate's  Number  . 

The  necessary  calculation   should  appear  in  all  cases  on  the  answ^er  papers. 

1.  Find  the  exact  answer : 

(a)  3-6|-^-003|. 

(//)  4  lb.  8  oz.  (avoir. )  to  decimal  of  a  ton. 

(c)   16^-4H 

(rf)  (TV  +  TV)xr>3V 

2.  (a)  Find  the  prime  factors  of  G006.  {b)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  209,221,323.  (c)  Find  the  square 
root  of  -07225. 

3.  (a)  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  78*54  sq.  in.  {b)  If  3  men  can  do  a  work  in  6  days,  how 
many  days  will  2  men  require  ?    Soli-e  by  projyorfion  and  btj  analyAh. 

4.  (a)  What  will  i^;IOO  amount  to  in  2  years  5  mouths  and  15  days,  when  placed  at  simple  interest  at  4i%per  annum? 
(/>)  At  what  price  must  4^%  stock  be  bought  to  give  the  same  rate  on  the  investment  as  6%  st-ock  bought  at  (K),  no  account 
being  taken  of  brokerage  ? 

6.  (d)  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  .  ? -,  ~  ^^  ^^ 

•    tt'  +  a-2 

(h)  Unite:  -"-_    ",+-?!^j 
«  +  />     a-b     a^-b^ 

(c)  Find  a::  ix^-x  =  3 

6.  (a)  nationalise  the  denominator  of  ^ ^ 

2-\|3 

{b)  Find  the  quotient  of  6  \J27-:-2\j3 


7.  (a)  Find  the  two  numbers  whose  ratio  is  3  to  5,  and  whose  sum  is  128* 
(6)  Solve  for  r  and  y : 

x^  +  ry=l2 


\ 


S.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  otlier.     Prove. 

9.  (loonietry.— Construction  found  in  all  Cieometries.     Construct  a  squate  equivalent  to  a  given  rectangle.     State 
the  principle  on  which  the  construction  is  based. 

10.  Prove  :  An  angle  fonned  by  a  tangent  and  a  secant  is  measured  by  half  the  difTcrcnce  of  the  intercepted  arc; 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

The  Training  Schools  of  Canada. 

[J.  W,  TURNER.] 

Introduction. — Candidates  for  admission  into  Normal  Schools  in  Canada  must  not  be  less  than 

17  years  of  age.  The  courses  are  professional  and  of  short  duration.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  a 
class  of  training  schools,  in  which  candidates  are  prepared  for  lower  grade  certificates. 

The  Training  School  of  Montreal. — The  McGill  Normal  School,  Montreal,  is  an  institution  for 
tr^ning  teachers  for  the  Protestant  population  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  government  of  the  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee,  called  the  Normal  School  Committee,  which,  at  the  present  time, 

18  composed  of  five  members  of  the  McGili  University,  the  Principal  of  the  University  being  ehairman. 
Candidates  are  not  admitted  to  the  elementary  class  until  they  have  entered  upon  their  l?th  year 
pf  age,  and  in  the  case  of  the  model  class,  not  until  they  have  attained  their  18th  year  of  age.  The 
school  has  a  fourfold  course — (n)  a  Kindergarten  Class  ;  {h)  Elementary-school  Class;  {c)  Model  schopl 
class  ;  ((/)  class  in  Pedagogy.  To  enter  on  the  course,  candidates  must  either  hold,  or  pass  examinations 
for,  the  elementary  school  diploma,  or  have  taken  the  entrance  University  certificate.  Admission  to  the 
Kindergarten  class  is  only  granted  to  those  persons  who  hold  elementary  diplomas,  and  show  a  special 
fitness  for  Kindergarten  work.  The  course  in  the  elementary  class  lasts  about  four  months ;  in  the  other 
classes,  nine  months.  Teachers  in  training,  residing  at  home  with  parents  or  guardians,  pay  the  sum  of 
four  dollars  monthly  for  their  training.  The  school  is  non-residential,  but  students  in  attendance,  and  away 
from  their  homes,  are  permitted  to  reside  in  specially  approved  boarding-houees.  These  boarding-houses 
are  visited  monthly  by  a  committee  of  the  staff,  and  special  visits  are  made  in  case  of  sickness.  Teachers 
in  training  are  required  to  state  to  what  denomination  they  belong,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
ministers  of  Montreal  to  visit  w^eekly  the  members  of  their  churches,  among  the  students,  or  to  otherwise 
provide  for  their  religious  instruction.  Punctual  attendance  at  this  weekly  service  is  insisted  upon, 
and,  in  addition,  each  student  is  required  to  attend  public  worship,  at  his  own  church,  at  least  once 
every  Sunday.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  holds  a  semi-sessional  examination  at  Christmas  for 
all  but  elementary  grades.  A  certain  standard  is  fixed,  and  all  students  reaching  it  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  classes  to  the  end  of  the  course.  A  model  school,  consisting  of  a  boys'  school,  a  girls' 
school,  a  primary-school,  and  a  Kindergaittn,  with  experienced  teachers  in  charge  of  each,  is  attached  to 
the  Normal  School.  The  essential  work  of  the  School  is  training  to  teach.  I^ectures  are  given  on  the 
usual  branches  of  school-management  by  the  Principal,  assisted  by  his  staff  and  other  teachers : 
model  lessons  are  taken  by  the  professors  and  tcacherd  of  the  School,  and  by  other  experts,  and  criticism 
lessons  by  the  students,  in  the  presence  of  their  class- masters,  are  conducted  by  the  professors.  The 
practice  in  teaching  is  obtained  in  the  model  school,  where  several  hours  a  week  are  spent  by  each  of  the 
students.  This  has  accommodation  for  4tJ0  pupils, and  has  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers.  Pupils  are  received 
f>ro pi  4  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  special  attention  is  given  1o  manual-training,  including  cutting 
out  and  making  up  garments,  arid  cooking  in  the  girls'  school ;  and  Sloyd  and  wood-carving  in  the  boys* 
school.  Pees  are  charged  in  the  model  school  at  the  following  rates  :  Boys'  and  girls'  model  schools, 
$1.00  to  $1.75  per  month;  primary  schools  and  kindergarten,  75  cents  to  IS  1. 00,  payable  ipon^hly  ir> 
adyapce.     Certificates  are  issued  for  each  of  the  courses. 

Academy  diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Committee  to  graduates  in  Arts  of  Canadian  or  other  Britisl) 
Universities  who  have  qualified  in  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  and  who  have  passed  satisfactory 
jexominations  in  education  and  practical  teaching  at  the  Universities,  or  the  McGill  Normal  School. 
The  McGill  Normal  School  ])rovides  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy  as  a  part  of  its  regular  work,  and 
grants  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching  in  the  model  school  for  a  session  of  fifty  half-days.  The  lectures 
are  open  to  graduates  in  Arts,  with  the  above-mentioned  restriction  ;  to  undergraduates  of  the  third  year  ; 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
to  those  of  the  fourth  year.  The  staff  of  the  McGill  Normal  Scho'^l  is  as  follows: — Principal  and  Lec- 
turer on  Art  of  Teaching ;  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Professor  of  French  ;  Professor 
of  Drawing;  Assistant  to  the  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  in  Classics;  Instructor 
in  Vocal  Music  ;  Instructor  in  Elocution;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry;  Instructor  in  Penmanship  and  Book- 
keeping; Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Methods  ;  Lecturer  in  the  Theory  of  Kindergarten  and  Transition 
Work;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  History  and  Principles;  Instructor  in  Calisthenics;  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Lecturer  on  Physics;  Director  of  Manual-training,  Macdonald  endowment ; 
"teacher  of  Manual-training;  Instructor  in  Cooking;  Instructor  in  Sewing;  Principal  Secretary  and 
Librarian. 

Training  Schools,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. — There  are  four  kinds  of  training  institutions  in 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario: — 

(a)  County  and  City  Model  Schools. 

(b)  District  Model  Schools. 

{c)  Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

(d)  Ontario  Normal  College. 
The  Oountg  and  Oity  Model  Schools. — The  Board  of  Examiners  for  every  county,  or  the  Trustees 
of  any  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  have  tiie  power  to  establish  a  Model  School 
for  the  professional  training  of  third-class  teachers.  The  Principal  of  the  Public  School,  to  which  the 
Model  School  is  attached,  has  charge  of  all  Training  School  arrangements.  Principals  of  County  and 
City  Model  Schools  must  hold  a  fir;it-class  certiticate  from  the  Education  Department,  ai:d  must  have  had 
at  least  three  years'  experience  as  Public  School  teachers.  Assistants,  of  whom  there  must  be  nt  least 
three  in  each  County  and  City  Model  School,  must  be  the  holders  of  first  or  second  class  certificates. 
The  period  of  training  covers  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  during  this  time  the  Principal  is 
relieved  from  all  Public  School  duties,  excepting  the  general  management  and  supervision.  In  carrying 
out  the  Tzfkiniog  fi^bopl  duties,  he  may  employ  the  assistants  of  the  Public  School. 

Candidates 
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Candidates  for  the  Training  Schools  must  produce  certificates  that  they  have  been  educated  to  the 
High  School  standard,  and  must  not  be  less  than  17i  years  of  age. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Model  Schools  consists  of  instruction  in  School  Management ;  instruction 
in  the  Science  of  Education ;  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  in  the  Public 
School  Course  of  Study ;  instructions  in  the  School  Law  and  Kegulations  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
duties  of  teachers  and  pupils;  instruction  in  Reading,  School  Hygiene,  Music,  and  Physical  Culture; 
and  such  practice  in  teaching  as  will  cultivate  correct  methods  of  presenting  subjects  to  a  class  and 
develop  the  art  of  school  government. 

During  the  last  week  of  t^o  session  the  Boards  of  Examiners  conduct  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  candidates*  practical  skill  as  teachers.  The  Unal  examination  of  the  Education 
Department  is  limited  to  Scliool  Management,  the  Science  of  Education,  Methods,  School  Hygiene,  and 
the  School  Laws  and  Kegulations. 

The  District  Model  Schools. — The  District  Model  Schools,  established  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  different  parts  of  Ontario,  train  candidates  for  District  Certificates.  No  school  can  rank  as  a  District 
Model  School  unless  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  at  least  three  teachers,  viz.,  a  Principal  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  and  at  least  one  of  his  assistants  holding  a  second-class  certificate.  Teachers  in  training 
at  District  Model  Schools  take  the  course  of  study  and  the  final  examinations  prescribed  for  Public 
School  Leaving  Examinations.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  are  Reading,  Drawing,  Geography, 
Botany  (or  Agriculture),  Writing  with  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  transactions,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  English  Composition,  and  History. 

Candidates  for  District  Certificates  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Their  course  of  professional 
training  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  County  Model  Schools. 

Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools. — There  aro  three  Normal  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  situated  in  London,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto. 

Two  sessions  are  held  each  year— the  first  from  January  to  June,  the  second  from  August  to 
December. 

Any  Teacher  who  holds  at  least  the  Junior  L?avlng  standing  (Fligh  School  standard),  and  who 
has  taught  a  Public  School  successfully  for  one  }ear,  or  who,  after  passing  the  County  Model  School 
Examination,  has  taught  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  a  city  having  a  City  Model  School  six 
mouths  thereafter,  may  be  admitted  as  a  Normal  School  student. 

The  course  of  Htudy  is  Psychology  and  Science  of  Education ;  History  of  Education  and  School 
Management;  Methods  of  Teaching;  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Model  School. 

Written  examinations,  and  examinations  in  practical  teaching,  arc  held  at  the  end  of  each  session 
by  the  Education  Depattmeut. 

Ontario  Normal  College. — The  Normal  College  is  open  each  year  from  October  to  May.  Any 
person  who  has  Senior  Leaving  standing  (advanced  High  School  standard),  or  who  is  a  graduate  in  Arts 
of  any  University  in  the  British  Dominions,  and  who  will  be  18  years  or  ago  before  the  close  of  the 
College  year,  may  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  in  training. 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  lectures  in  Psychology,  the  History  of  Educational  S}  stems,  tho 
Science  of  Education,  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each  subject  in  the  High  School  course  of  study, 
School  Management ;  instruction  in  Heading,  School  Hygiene,  Writing,  Drawing,  Stenography,  Physicdl 
Culture ;  practice  teaching. 

Each  Lecturer  explains  and  illustrates  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  each  branch  of  his  depart- 
ment as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  different  classes  of  a  High  or  Public  School,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
explains  and  justifies  his  methods  on  scientific  principles,  giving  model  lessons  for  classes  in  different 
stages  of  advancement. 

Written  and  oral  examinations  for  testing  knowledge  of  methods  and  teaching  ability  are  held 
during  the  session  by  the  staff*  of  the  College.  At  the  end  of  tho  session  the  teachers  in  training  undergo 
an  examination  conducted  by  the  Education  Department. 

Teachers*  Certificates. — Tho  Minister  of  Education,  on  tho  report  o£  the  Education  Department, 
may  issue  the  following  certificates : — 

(fl)  District  Certificates  limited  to  localities  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers. 

(Jb)  Permanent  Third-class  Public  School  Certificates  to  teachers  of  ten  }  ears'  successful  experience. 

(c)  Second-class  Public  School  Certificates  to  persons  who  attend  a  Normal  School  one  term,  and 
who  pass  the  prescribed  examinations. 

(J)  Normal  College  Interim  Certificate  to  persons  who  have  passed  the  final  examinations  of  tho 
Normal  College.  The  Normal  College  Interim  Certificate  entitles  the  holder,  if  under  21  years 
of  age,  to  teach  in  a  Public  School  only,  and  if  over  21  years  to  teach  in  a  Public  or  High 
School. 

{e)  First-class  Public  School  Certificate. — After  two  years'  successful  experience  as  teacher,  the 
holder  of  a  Normal  College  Interim  Certificate  is  entitled  to  a  permanent  certificate  as  a  First- 
class  Public  School  teacher,  or  as  a  High  School  assistant. 

(/)  Certificate  of  Principal  of  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute. — Any  graduate  in  Arts  in  any 
University  in  the  British  Dominions,  who  holds  a  High  School  Assistant's  Certificate,  and  who 
has  taught  successfully  three  years  (two  of  which  at  least  were  spent  in  a  High  School)  is 
entitled  to  a  certificate  as  Principal  of  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute 

Note. — Teachers  of  ten  years'  successful  experience,  who  hold  Normal  School  Certificates,  and 
who  have  the  necessary  academic  standing,  may  sit  at  the  final  examination  of  the  Normal  College  without 
attendance  at  lectures. 

Persons  graduatinor  with  Honors  from  any  University  in  the  British  Dominions,  who  have  spent 
two  years  as  registered  students  in  post  graduate  work  in  any  British,  European,  or  other  University 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  may  sit  at  the  final  examination  of  the  Normal  College  without 
attendance  at  lectures  on  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taken  such  post  graduate  course. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

French  Primary  Normal  Schools :  Plan  of  Studies  and  Teaching 

Programmes. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory. — As  far  back  as  1887  the  French  system  of  educating  primary  teachers  for  their 

Erofession  was  well  advanced,  and  their  jpZan  of  studies  and  teaching  programmes  show  that  they  aimed  at 
ighly  educating  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  outline  with  our  own  programmes  will  shew  how  much  better  the 

provision  for  the  training  of  the  French  teacher  is  than  that  afforded  by  the  Training  Colleges  of  our  State. 

It  is  this  fact  that  enables  the  teacher  in  other  lands  to  advance  his  pupils  to  a  much  higher  plane 

in  the  primary  school  than  is  possible  with  us,  for  he  is  thoroughly  prepared   for    his    work  ;   how 

thoroughly,  the  sketch  hereunder  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  instructor  of  the  aspirant  to  the  teaching  profession  is  a  specialist  in 
his  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 

2.  General. — In  terms  of  the  decree  of  18th  January,  1887,  Art.  82,  the  teaching  in  the  primary 
normal  schools  of  France,  either  for  male  or  female  teachers,  comprises  : — 

(1.)  Moral  and  civic  instruction. 

(2.)  Beading. 

(3.)  Writing. 

(4.)  French  language  and  elements  of  French  literature. 

(5.)  History,  specially  that  of  France  up  to  the  present  time. 

(6.)  Geography,  particularly  that  of  France. 

(7.)  Calculation,  the  metric  system,  elementary  arithmetic  with  applications  to  practical  operations. 

The  conceptions  of  algebraic  calculation  and  of  book-keeping. 
(8.)  Elementary  geometry. 
(9.)  Surveying  and  levelling,  for  masters  only. 

(10.)  The  elements  of  physical  and  natural  science,  with  their  principal  applications. 
(11.)  Agriculture,  for  male  teachers  ;  horticulture. 
(12.)  Domestic  economy  for  female  teachers. 
(13.)  Drawing. 
(14.)  Music  and  singing. 

(15.)  Gymnastics ;  and  for  male  teachers,  also  military  exercises. 
(10.)  Manual  work  for  male  teachers  ;  needlework  for  female  teachers. 
(17.)  Paedagogy. 
(18.)  The  study  of  one  foreign  language. 

This  instruction  is  given  in  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  conformably  to  the  programme  herein- 
after. The  division  of  the  subjects  is  so  made  that  the  hours  of  studv  in  class  in  each  year  shall  not 
'  exceed  in  the  mean  a  total  of  twenty-five  hours  per  week  in  these  normal  schools  for  teachers.  Out  of  this, 
fifteen  hours  per  week  in  the  first  year,  thirteen  in  the  second,  and  twelve  in  the  third,  are  given  to 
literature,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  occupied  by  scientific  teaching  and  drawing,  etc. 

The  division  of  the  subject  is  governed  by  the  year  and  by  the  course,  conformably  to  the  following 
table: — 


Subjects  of  Instruotfon. 


Literary  subjects — 

Psychology,  ethics,  poidogogy 

French  language  and  literature   

Hi  story  and  civic  instruction  

Geography    

Writing 

Modem  languages  (with  conversation) 


Total  number  of  hours  in  literary  subjects 


Scientific  subjects — 

Mathematics    

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  science  and  hygiene. 

Drawing  and  modelling 

Theoretical  agriculture 


Total  number  of  hours  in  scientific  subjects 


Other  subjects — 

Manual  agricultural  work 

Gymnastic  and  military  exercises 
Singing  and  music  


Hours— Total  as  per  week  each  year. 


I. 


2 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 


15 


3 
2 
1 
4 


10 


6 
3 
2 


II. 


2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 


13 


4 
2 
1 
4 
1 


12 


6 
3 
2 


III. 


2 
4 
3 


12 


4 
3 
1 

4 
1 


13 


5 
3 
2 


15— 2  U 


At 
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At  least  five  hours  each  day  must  be  devoted  to  personal  work  at  lectures  and  at  preparations,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  no  courses  on  Sunday  nor  on  Thursday  afternoons. 

Students  of  the  second  and  third  years  are  often  exercised,  either  in  class  or  in  conferences,  in  the 
oral  teaching  of  each  one  of  the  above  subjects.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  they  make  2k  precis 
of  the  lesson  or  lecture,  explain  a  French  text,  correct  an  exercise,  exhibit  a  question  in  the  course,  or 
give  the  results  of  personal  work. 

The  pupils  of  the  third  year  give,  morever,  lessons  of  about  half-an-hour  or  more  before  the  pro- 
fessors and  fellow-students,  upon  a  subject  of  teaching,  or  of  a  method,  selected  by  the  student  and 
accepted  by  the  Director.  These  lessons  are  criticised  by  the  other  pupils,  the  criticisms  being  completed 
or  corrected  by  the  professors  and  Director. 

The  Director  sees  that  no  part  of  the  teacliing  of  the  normal  school  misses  the  end  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  directed,  and  that  tne  different  professors  endeavour  to  make  the  students  acquire  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  indispensable  to  the  teacher. 

He  recommends  them  to  avoid  investigation  of  mere  subtle  and  curious  details,  which  would  cause 
the  teaching  of  the  normal  schools  to  fail  in  respect  of  its  proper  practical  and  professional  character. 

He  satisfies  himself  that  the  written  tasks  of  the  students  are  carefully  corrected  and  annotated 
by  the  professora,  and  that  sufiicient  time  is  given  throughout  the  courses  to  interrogation  and  recapitu- 
lation. 

He  proscribes  the  use  of  manuals,  etc.,  and  in  general  everything  else  which  might  tend  to 
encourage  mere  mechanical  work  and  the  substitution  of  efforts  of  memory  for  efforts  at  reflection.^  He 
takes  care  in  all  courses  of  the  normal  school,  and  practice  in  the  adjunct  school  or  practising  school,  to 
make  considerable  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  proper  for  primary  teaching. 

3.  Piyclidlogyy  Ethics^  and  Padagogy. — To  these  subjects  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  during 
each  of  the  three  years.  The  thoroughness  with  which  they  are  treated  is  indicated  by  the  following 
syllabus,  translated  literally  from  the  ofiicial  programme  : — 

First  Year. 

Elementary  Conceptions  of  Psyciioloov. 

Object  of  Ttychology  —Its  relation  witli  pa?dagogy  and  ethics.  General  description  of  the  human  faculties.  Physical 
activity  :  movement,  instinct,  and  Iwdily  habit.  Sensibilit}'^ :  pleasure  and  pain.  Physical  sensibility  :  wants 
and  appetites.  (Shew  that  intemperance  is  an  appetite  whose  violence  is  increased  through  satisfaction.)  Moral 
sensibility.  Family  sentiment.  The  social  and  patriotic  sentiments.  Sentiment  of  the  true,  beautiful,  and  good. 
Religious  sentiment.  Passion.  Intellect. — Conscience.  The  senses.  Natural  and  acquired  perceptions.  Memory 
and  imagination.  Attention,  abstraction,  and  generalisation.  Judgment  and  reasoning.  The  principles  of  proof. 
(Insist  upon  the  temporary  or  permanent  injury  which  is  done  to  the  intellectual  faculties  by  alcoholic  drinks.) 
Will :  liberty  and  habit.  (Shew  that  the  will  is  able  to  prevent  intemperance  and  even  to  vanquish  it,  and  that 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  inevitably  enfeebles  the  will.) 

Conclusiont  from  Ptychology. — Duality  of  human  nature.     Mind  and  bod}'.     The  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 

AppUeations  of  the  conceptions  of  Psychology  to  e^iucation.  JMiysical  education.  General  hygiene.  Elssential  nature  of 
temperance.  Games  and  exercises  of  children.  Gymnastics.  Intellectual  education.  Development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  at  different  ages.  Application  to  various  orders  of  knowledge.  Education  of  the  senses. 
Little  exercises  of  observation.  The  part  played  by  memory  and  imagination,  and  by  judgment  and  reasoning, 
and  their  culture.  Method  :  its  various  processes.  Induction  and  deduction.  Method  of  teaching.  Special 
study  of  processes  applicable  to  each  part  of  the  programme.  Moral  tducniion.  Natural  diversities  of  instincts 
and  characters.  The  modification  of  character  and  formation  of  habits.  Cultivation  of  sensibility  in  children. 
Education  of  the  Will.     Discipline  :  its  recompenses  and  penalties.     Emulation. 

Scoond  Year. 
TiiEOKKTrcAL  Ethics.— Pkinciplks. 

Introduction. — Object  of  ethics.  Moral  conscience. — Instinctive  discrimination  between  good  and  evil :  how  it  is  developed 
by  education.  Liberty  and  responsibility.  The  conditions,  degrees,  and  limits  of  responsibility.  This  essential 
human  attribute  destroyed  by  intemperance.  Obligation  and  duty.  Characters  of  the  moral  law.  Insufficiency 
of  personal  interest,  as  a  moral  basis.  Insutnciency  of  sentiment  as  a  single  principle  of  ethics.  Dignity  of  the 
human  being.  (Shew  that  it  is  compromised  and  may  even  be  annulled  bv  inebriety.)  Moral  sanctions, — Relation 
between  virtue  and  happiness.  The  individual  sanction.  (Moral  satisiaclion  and  remorse.)  Social  sanctions. 
Higher  sanctions  ;  the  future  life  and  God. 

Practkjai.  Ethics. — ArrLirATioNS. 

Individual  duties. — Their  foundations.  Principal  forms  of  self-respect.  Individual  virtues  :  temperance ;  prudence ; 
courage  ;  respect  for  the  truth,  for  one's  word,  etc.  Duties  to  one^s  family.-  -The  family  :  its  moral  and  social 
importance  ;  domestic  duties.  General  social  duties. — The  law.  Mutual  relation  of  individuals.  Division  of  the 
social  duties  :  those  of  justice  and  those  of  charity.  L*'yal  duties. — Personal  respect  in  regard  to  life,  liberty, 
honor,  reputation,  opinions  and  beliefs  ;  in  regard  to  property,  the  sacred  character  of  promises,  and  of  contracts. 
Civic  duties. — The  State  ;  the  foundation  of  public  authority.  National  sovereignty  :  its  legitimacy  ;  its  limits  ; 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  individual  liberty  ;  property.  Exercise  of  liberty.  Universal  suffrage.  Its  agents.  The 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  powers.  The  duties  of  citizens.  Patriotism.  Obedience  to  the  law.  Taxation. 
Military  service.  The  vote.  School  obligation.  (Show  that  alcoholism  leacls  to  the  forgetting  and  the  violation 
of  duty  towards  the  family  and  towards  social  life. ) 

Third  Year. 

The  first  trimester  (quarter)  is  devoted  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  courses  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

Practical  P^kdagocy  and  School  Administration. 

Pajdagogic  Organisation. — Classification  of  pupils.  Programmes.  Distribution  of  time.  Preparation.  School-books,  etc. 
Discipline. — Control  of  class.  Rewanls  and  punishments.  The  several  authorities  charged  with  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  public-schools.  The  relations  of  the  teacher  to  each  of  them.  Departmental  regulations  concerning 
public-schools.  Laws,  decrees,  circulars,  regulations,  etc.  Special  lecture  and  commentary  of  the  organic  law  or 
30th  October,  1886,  and  of  the  decree  of  18th  January,  1887.  The  principal  poKlagognes  and  their  doctrines. 
Analyses  of  their  most  important  works. 

Conceptions  of  Political  Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth.  The  agents  of  production.  Material,  labour,  economy,  capital,  property.  Circulation  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  Exchange,  money,  credit,  wages,  interest.  Consumption  of  wealth,  productive  and 
unproductive.  Alcoholism:  its  influence  in  impoverishing  and  reducing  to  misery  the  individual  and  his  fcmily. 
Its  effect  on  public  wealth  ;  the  cost  of  alcoholism  to  France.  Other  effects,  criminality,  suicide,  accidents  at 
work.     The  question  of  luxury.     Expenses  of  the  State.     Taxation.    The  Budget. 

4. 

^  Meat  knowledge  is  what  is  aimed  at — not  merely  memory  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  the  material  has  to  be  mentally 
digested^  and  become  organically  assimilated.  This  explains  why  science  is  Xeamt  praeticaUff,  and  not  in  a  purely  literary 
way,  and  why  the  rationale  of  everything  has  to  be  understood. 
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4.  The  French  Language. — To  this  subject  iivo  hours  a  week  are  given  in  tbe  first  year,  and  four 
hours  in  both  the  second  and  third  years,  the  teaching  comprising: — 

The  reading  aloud  of  classic  selections,  the  most  important  passages  being  learned  by  heart. 
Written  and  oral  analysis  of  the  readings.  The  rational  study  of  the  French  Grammar.  Dictationi,  oral 
exercises  in  respect  of  orthography,  and  of  grammatical  and  logical  analysis.  Exercises  in  composition 
are  also  undertaken,  and  the  general  conceptions  of  the  history  of  literature  are  treated  in  the  third  year, 
one  hour  a  week  being  given  thereto. 

5.  History. — To  this  subject  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  in  both  the  first  and  second  year. 
The  work  done  in  the  three  trimesters  is  as  follows : — 

First  Trimester. — Aper^u  of  ancient  history.  World  known  to  the  ancients.  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  BabyloniaDS, 
Israelites,  PWnicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians.  Monuments  which  remain  to  as  of  thesepeoples.  Greece.  The 
heroic  a^e.  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  Median  Wars.  Af^e  of  Pericles,  Socrates,  ETpaminondas,  Philip  of 
Macedonia.     The  conquests  of  Alexander.     The  reduction  of  (xrecce  to  a  Roman  province. 

Second  Trimester. — Roman  history.  Rome.  The  Roman  kings.  The  Roman  Republic.  The  tribunes.  Struggle  between 
the  Plebeians  and  the  Patricians.  Conquests  of  the  Romans.  Civil  Wars.  Caesar.  Augustus  and  his  succesaors. 
The  Antonines.     Diocletian.     Constantino  and  the  Christian  Church.     Julian  Theodosius. 

Third  Trimester. — The  Middle  Ages.  The  Gauls  before  the  Roman  Conquest  and  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Introduction 
of  Christianity.  Principal  invasions  of  the  Germans  in  the  oth  and  6th  centuries.  The  Franks.  Mahomet. 
Conquests  of  the  Arabs.  Charlemagne ;  his  wars  and  administration.  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Incursion  of  the 
Normans.  The  feudal  regime  in  France  and  Europe.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy.  Quarrels  aa  to  the 
Investitures.  The  Crusades.  Conquest  of  the  English  by  the  Normans.  The  Plantagenots.  The  Magna  Charta. 
Progress  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  The  communes  and  the  royal  power  in  France.  Louis  VI,  Philip 
Augustus,  Saint  Louis,  Philip  the  Fair. 

It  should  be  explained  that  in  dealiug  with  historical  conceptions  regarding  the  East,  and  Greece 
and  Borne,  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  wars,  dynasties,  the  foundation  or  dismemberment  of 
empires,  etc.,  than  to  the  manners,  beliefs,  monuments,  and  great  works  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  and 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  develop.ment  of  civilisation.  Legends,  anecdotes,  the  biographies  of 
celebrated  men,  descriptions,  and  literary  history,  hold  a  considerable  place  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
programmes  above  indicated.  In  each  lesson  a  certain  time  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  great  writers,  historians,  and  travellers  of  antiquity. 

Second  Year. 

First  Trimester. — The  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  States  (JJeneral.  Charles  V  and  Duguesclin.  Joan  of  Arc. 
Reconstitution  of  the  territorial  union  of  France.  Progress  of  the  royal  authority  in  France  with  Charles  VII  and 
Louis  XI,  in  Spain  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  England  with  the  Tudors.  Germany  and  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  Medieval  period.  The  Turks  in  Europe.  Modern  period.  The  great  inventions  from  the  I4th  to  the  16th 
century.  Maritime  discoveries.  Colonial  Empire  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards.  The  French  navigators. 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  France.     The  wars  of  Italy.     Eivalry  of  Francis  I  and  Charles  V. 

Second  Trimester. — The  Reformation.  Religious  wars  in  France.  Pacification  of  France  under  Henri  IV.  Prosperity  of 
England  under  Elizabeth.  Power  and  decadence  of  Spain  under  Philip  11.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  Gnstavas 
Adolphus.  Treaties  of  Westphalia.  Richelieu.  Mazarin.  La  Fronde.  Louis  XIV  ;  hia  government  and  wars. 
Intellectnal  domination  of  France  in  the  17th  century. 

Third  Trimester. — Revolution  of  1688.  Charles  XII  and  Peter  the  Great.  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  18tU  century.  Tbo 
Parliamentary  Government  in  England.  The  progress  of  English  power  in  India  and  America.  American  War  of 
Independence.  The  United  States.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland.  France  under  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 
The  philosophers  and  economists.  Turgot.  The  States  General.  The  scientific  and  geographical  discoveries  iu 
the  18th  century. 

6.  Sistory  and  Oivic  Instruction. — During  the  third  year,  three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  history 
during  two  trimesters,  and,  in  one  trimester,  two  hours  a  week,  the  balance  of  one  hour  being  devoted 
to  civic  instruction.     History  is  first  dealt  with,  the  courses  being  as  follow  : — 

Third  Year. 

First  Trimester. — Political  and  social  state  of  France  in  1789.  The  French  revolution  ;  principles,  institutions.  Coalitions 
against  the  French  Republic.  The  treatise  of  Basle,  of  Campo-Formio,  of  Lunevillo,  and  of  Amiens.  The 
eighteenth  Bnimaire.     The  Consulat.     Development  of  the  administrative  organisation. 

Second  Trimester. — The  Empire.  Struggle  against  Europe.  The  treaties  of  1815.  The  Holy  Alliance.  The  restoration. 
The  charter.     The  war  of  Hellenic  independence     Emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Third  Trimester. — The  revolution  of  1830.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Insurrection  of  Poland.  Establishroeiit 
of  constitutional  government  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Great  political  and  economical  reforms  in  England.  The 
Progress  of  England  and  Russia  in  At^ia.  Conquest  and  colonisation  of  Algeria.  Revolution  of  1848.  Second 
Republic.  Universal  suffrage.  The  2iid  December,  1851.  Second  Empire.  The  Eastern  question,  and  the 
Crimean  war.  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  growing  influence  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Dissolotioti 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  United  States.  War  of  secession.  Abolition  of  slavery.  War  of  Mexico. 
The  Suez  canal.     War  of  1870.     The  German  Empire.    Treaty  of  Frankfort.     Republican  Constitution  of  1875. 

Civic  Instruction. 

The  State.  The  Constitution.  The  President  of  the  Republic.  Ministers,  Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mode  of 
nomination  ;  privileges.  The  laws.  Ministerial  decrees  and  orders.  The  Council  of  State.  Jusiice,  The  Court 
of  Cassation.  The  civil  and  criminal  tribunals.  The  dministrative,  military,  commercial,  and  university 
tribunals.  Public  force.  Obligatory  military  service.  Scholastic  obligaiion,  ToLxation.  Various  forms  of 
taxation.  Establishment  and  recovery.  The  Budget.  Public  debt.  The  annual  income.  The  Department, 
Prefect  The  Council  of  Prefecture.  The  General  (council.  Mode  of  election ;  privileges.  The  departmental 
budget.  Departmental  buildings,  roads,  ways,  canals,  etc. ;  primary  instruction.  The  departmental  council- 
Cantonal  delegations.  The  Arrondissemint.  The  Deputy-Prefect ;  the  Council  of  the  Arrondissement.  Tha 
Canton.  The  Commune.  The  Municipal  Council  ;  mode  of  election  ;  privileges.  The  Mayor  ;  the  Deputies. 
The  communal  budget.  Primary  instruction  ;  communal  buildings,  vicinal  and  rural  roads.  The  subvention  of 
the  department  and  of  the  State. 

7.  Geography. — One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  geography.  The  following  sketch  will  give  a 
Bufficient  indication  of  the  scheme  of  teaching  : — 

First  Year. 
Bllementary  notions  of  cosmography.     General  study  of  the  earth.     Explanation  of  geographical  terms.     Reading  of  globes 
and  charts.      General  study  of  continents  and  oceans.    The  form  of  the  continents     The  great  orographical  and 
hydrographical  systems.     Atmospheric  and  marine  currents.     The  races  of  mankind.    Equatorial,  tropical,  and 
polar  regions. 

An  extensive  sketch  is  given  of  political  geography,  for  the  entire  world,  and  some  outlines  of  the 
pHncipal  geographical  explorations. 

In  the  second  year  a  general  study  is  made  of  Europe,  covering  its  physical  description,  with  « 
special  study  of  each  of  its  States,  its  physical,  administrative,  agricultural,  and  commercial  geography. 
Its  various  governments  and  religions  are  also  treated  of.  The 
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The  third  year  is  specially  devoted  to  the  geography  of  France.  It  covers  its  physical  geography, 
its  shores  and  frontiers,  its  orography  and  hydrography.  Its  historical  and  administrative  geography,  its 
old  and  new  divisions,  its  central,  departmental,  and  communal  governmental  administrations  are  treated 
from  the  geographical  point  of  view.  Agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  its  great  roads 
of  communication,  and  its  railroads,  canals,  and  maritime  service  are  treated.  Similarly  in  regard  to 
Algeria  and  the  French  colonies,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  importations  and  exportations  being  further 
referred  to. 

8.  Arithmetic^  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Book-keeping, — To  these  subjects  two  hours  per  week 
are  devoted  throughout  the  three  years. 

Arithmetic  (First  Year). — The  treatment  of  Arithmetic  calls  for  no  special  comment;  it  may 
simply  be  mentioned  that  the  characters  of  divisibility  by  such  numbers  as  2,5,4,  25,  3,  9,  and  11  are 
considered,  and  abbreviations  in  mental  and  written  calculation. 

Higher  Arithmetic  (Second  Year). — The  properties  of  products  and  quotients,  of  prime  numbers 
and  their  relations,  of  irreducible  fractions,  of  the  least  common  denominator  of  several  fractions,  of 
periodic  fractions,  of  the  generating  fraction,  are  treated. 

Algebra. — The  rules  of  algebraical  calculation,  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree  and 
problems  concerning  the  same  are  considered. 

Algebra  (Third  Year). — The  resolution  of  the  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown, 
the  applications  of  Algebra  to  questions  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions,  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  and  the  methods  of  applying  logarithms  to  compound  interest 
and  annuities,  constitute  the  scheme  of  treatment  of  this  subject. 

Book-keeping.— The  mode  of  keeping  books  in  single  and  double  entry,  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  commercial  code  in  regard  to  commercial  accountancy,  are  the  subjects  treated  under  this  heading. 

9.  Geometry, — To  this  subject  one  hour  per  week  during  the  first  year,  and  two  hours  per  week  in 

each  of  the  second  and  third  years  are  given.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  continental  conceptions  of 

geometry  are  very  different  from  the  conceptions  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  subject  is  to  be  learned 

by  reading  several  books  of  Euclid. 

First  and  Secood  Years. 

Plane  Geometry. — Two  first  books  of  Legendre,  proportional  lines,  similitude.    The  length  of  a  circumference,  measurement 

of  areas. 
Solid  Geometry. — Straight  line  and  the  plane.      Dihedral  angles.      Polyhcdra.      The  measurement  of  volumes.      The 

cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere. 

Third  Year. 

Trigonometry. — Brief  summary  of  trigonometrv,  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  solution  of  tiiangles. 

Surveying,  Plan  Drawing,  etc. — Topographical  polygons.  Survey  of  details.  Drawing  of  the  plan  upon  paper.  Scale, 
conventional  signs.     The  plane-table  and  surveying-compass. 

Field-surveying. — Operations  on  the  ground  and  measurement  of  areas.  Surveying  problems.  Cadastral  plans.  Levelling, 
level,  etc.  Register  of  levels.  Contours.  Sketch  plans.  Scale  of  slope.  Plans  and  topographical  charts.  The 
reading  of  topographical  charts.    Chart  of  the  French  Etat-major.    Exercises  in  the  field.    Topographical  journeys. 

10.  Physics  and  Chemistry, — Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  during  the 
first  two  years,  and  three  hours  per  week  during  the  third  year.  The  professors  are  required  to  make 
their  instruction  essentially  practical  and  experimental  in  character,  and  to  give  it  a  somewhat  agricultural 
turn.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  more  interesting  applications  in  hygiene,  domestic  economy, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  particularly  Meteorology.^ 

Physics. 
First  Year. 

Gravity  and  Hydrostatics. — Direction  of  gravity.  Centre  of  gravity.  Weight.  Balance.  Specific  weight.  Determination 
by  the  Hask  method.  The  free  surface  of  lit^uids  in  equilibrium.  Pressure  within  and  upon  the  walls  of  vessels. 
Communicating  vessels.  Applications.  The  hydraulic  press.  The  principle  of  Archimedes.  Ordinary  areo- 
meters of  constant  weight.  General  properties  of  gases.  Atmospheric  pressure.  Barometers.  Mariotte's  Law. 
Manometers.     Pneumatic  apparatus.     Pumps,  syphon.     Aerostats. 

Acoustics. — Production  of  sound.  Propagation  of  sound  ;  the  measure  of  its  velocity,  in  air,  liquids,  and  solids ;  its 
reflexion  ;  echo  ;  timbre  ;  musical  intervals. 

Second  Year. 

Heat. — Dilatation  of  bodies  through  heat.  Mercury  and  alcoholic  thermometers.  Thermometric  scales.  Definition  of 
coefBcients  of  dilatation.  Ordinary  application.  Thermal  conductivity  of  various  bodies.  Clothing.  Metallic 
fabrics.  Flow  of  heat  in  liquids  and  gases.  Marine  currents.  Wind.  Ventilation.  Draught  of  chimneys. 
Change  of  state  in  matter.  Fusion,  solidification,  solution,  crystallisation.  Evaporation  of  air  and  in  a  vacuum. 
Saturated  and  non-saturated  vapours.  Maximum  tension.  Definition  of  the  hygrometric  state.  The  condensation 
hygrometer.  Clouds  and  fogs,  rain,  snow,  hoar-frost,  clazed-frost,  dew,  white-frost.  Evaporation.  Ebullition. 
Distillation.  Experimental  ideas  of  calorimetry.  Reu-igerant  mixtures.  Production  of  cold  by  evaporation. 
Manufacture  of  ice.  Principal  modes  of  heating  in  domestic  economy  and  in  industries.  The  idea  of  steam-engines. 
Installation  of  and  observation  with  thermometers.  Maximum  and  minimum  temperatures.  Atmospheric 
pressure.  Diurnal  and  annual  variation  thereof.  Wind.  Squalls  and  their  progress.  Rotation  of  wind.  Charts 
of  the  weather  and  of  storms.     Weather  prediction.     Cyclones  and  waterspouts. 

Third  Year. 

Electiicity  and  Magnetism. — The  production  of  electricity  by  friction  and  by  influence.  Electric  apparatus.  Leyden  jar. 
Atmospheric  electricity.  Principle  of  the  cell.  Electric  current.  Electric  lighting.  Electro-tjrping.  Magnets. 
Poles.  Declination  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Compasses.  (Talvanometer.  Magnetisation  by 
electric  current.    Electro-magnet.     General  idea  of  the  electric  telegraph.     Induction.     Telephone. 

Optics. — Propagation  of  light.  Umbra  and  penumbra.  Properties  of  plane  and  spherical  mirrors,  experimentally  estab- 
lished. Refraction,  prisms,  total  reflection,  mirage.  Experimental  demonstration  of  the  properties  ox  lenses. 
Magnifying  glass,  microscope,  astronomical  telescope.  Decomposition  and  recomposition  of  light.  Spectrum 
from  various  luminous  sources.     Rainbow.     Radiant  heat. 

Conceptions  of  Physical  Mechanics. — Motion.  Inertia.  Force.  Enunciation  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Atwood's  machine. 
Definition  of  mass  ;  measure  of  a  force  by  the  motion  it  produces.  Simple  machines.  Lever,  puUy,  work  done  in 
motion,  and  in  resistance.  The  kilogrammeter.  Horse-power.  Conception  of  the  equivalence  of  mechanical 
work  and  heat.  Chemistry. 

•  The  advantage  of  public-school  teachers  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  meteorology,  and  of  their  being  in  charge 
of  meteorological  observing  stations  throughout  New  South  Wales,  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  Not  only  would  their 
observations  be  of  value  in  the  study  of  the  drought  conditions  of  this  territory,  but  their  little  equipments  would  serve  to 
arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  and  other 
similar  opportunities  have  not  been  taken  to  increase  our  knowleoge  of  this  State  and  its  general  conditions. 
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Chemistry. 

First  Yeai'. 

Water,  its  Analysis  and  Syntliesis. — Hydrogen,  oxygen,  air,  its  analysis.  Nitrogen.  Combustion.  General  conception 
of  chemical  combination.  Disengaged  heat.  Change  of  properties.  Principles  of  chemical  nomenclature  and 
notation.  Acids  and  ha.sea.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Nitric  acid.  Ammonia.  Laws  of  chemical  combination 
as  regards  weight  and  volume.  Chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid.  Iodine.  Sulphur.  Sulphurous,  sulphuric  and 
Hulphy<lric  acids.  Phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  and  dioxide, 
Silicic  acid. 

Second  Year. 

Metals,  their  general  properties,  alloys.     Salts,  their  general  properties,  laws  of  their  composition.     Berthollet*8  laws. 

Chemical  Equivalents. — Potassium  and  80<lium,  potash  and  soda.  Marine  salt.  Artificial  soda.  Nitrate  of  potassium. 
Powder.  Calcium  and  magnesium.  Lime,  calcium,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate.  Aluminium,  alumina, 
alum.  Silicates,  clays,  etc.  Potteries.  Glass,  lime,  mortar,  cement.  Iron,  zinc,  oxides,  sulphides,  sulphates, 
carbonates.  Conceptions  in  regard  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  steel ;  tin,  copper,  lead  ; 
oxides,  sulphates,  carbonates.     Mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum. 

Third  Year. 

Summary  of  ideas  regarding  the  composition,  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  organic  substances,  and  the  classification  of  these 
according  to  their  chemical  function.  Carbides  of  hydrogen.  Gaseous  carbides,  acetylene,  olefiant  gas,  marsh 
gas.  Liquid  atd  solid  carbides,  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene.  Turpentine,  petroleum.  Alcohols,  ordinary 
alcohol  and  fermentation  (wine,  beer,  cider).  Testing  of  the  alcohols.  Ethers,  ordinary  ether.  Glycerine,  neutral 
fatty  bodies,  soaps,  stearine  candles.  Glucose,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar.  Dextrine.  Starches  and  farina.  Gums. 
Cellulose,  ligneous,  application  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Phenol.  Acids,  acetic,  oxalic,  lactic.  Fatty  acids. 
Alkalies,  artificial  alkalies  (aniline).  Ideas  concerning  colouring  matters.  Dyeing  and  printing  with  materials. 
Vegetable  alkaloids  (morphine,  quinine,  strychnine).  Amides,  Urea,  indigo.  Albumin  and  its  congeners  (casein, 
fibrin,  gluten).  Gelatin.  Eggs.  Milk.  Blood.  Animal  flesh.  Preservation  of  wood,  of  hides  (tanning),  of 
foods. 

In  dealing;  with  chemistry,  the  professor  selects  as  a  basis  for  his  demonstration  such  experiencBB 
as  turn  up  in  orainary  life,  and  refers  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  local  industries  and  to  agricul- 
ture, etc.  In  order  that  the  students  may  follow  in  the  second  year  lessons  in  agrology,  references  are 
made  to  the  constituent  substances  in  vegetation,  and  particularly  to  substances  employed  as  manures. 

11.  Natural  Science  and  Hygiene. — To  these  subjects  one  hour  per  week  is  given  in  each  of  the 

three  years. 

Botany. 

First  Year. 

Description  and  Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Plants. — Cellules,  fibres,  vessels,  laticiferous  vessels.  Roots,  ordinary  and 
adventitious  roots.  Stem,  its  character  in  the  dicotyledons,  monocotyledons,  and  acotyledons.  Rhizomes,  bulbs, 
tubers.  Leaves,  their  structure  and  form.  Floating  and  submerged  leaves.  Transformation  of  leave?. 
Arrangement  upon  the  stems,  stipules.  Buds.  Generalities  concerning  propagation  by  layering,  budding,  and 
grafting.  Flowers.  Perianth,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  xK)llen,  pistils,  ovum,  nectary,  nectar.  Unisexual  flowers, 
monoecious  and  dioecious  plants.  Various  modes  of  inflorescence.  Bracts,  involucres,  buds,  prefloration. 
Functions.  Nutrition,  function  of  chlorophyll,  fixation  of  the  carbon,  absorption,  transpiration,  exhalation. 
Fecundation.  Crossed  fecundation,  hybrid.  Germination.  Clastiification.  Division  into  three  cla.sse8,  dicoty- 
ledons, monocotyledons,  and  acotyledons.  Distinctive  characters  of  the  principal  families  of  each.  Indication  of 
the  most  remarkable  (the  most  useful  and  most  dangerous  varieties  are  to  be  specially  referred  to). 

ZoOL0(iY. 

Second  Year. 

Human   Anatomy  and   Physiology. — Conceptions  concerning  the  principal   anatomical   elements.      Digestion.      Teeth, 

alimentary  canal,  its  functions.   Respiration,  organs  of,  mechanical  and  chemical  pho^nomena  connected  therewith. 

The  larynx  and  voice.      Circulation,  blood,  lymph,  chyle,   the  heart,  the  arteries  and  veins,  capillary  vessels, 

lymphatic  glands.     Absorption.     (:ironoral  ooncoption  of  the  phenomena  of  assimilation.     Secretion  and  execretion. 

Skin  and  kidneys.     Innervation,  nerve  cellules  and  fibres.     Cephalo -vertebral  centre.     Nerve,  sensory  and  motor. 

The  senses,  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight.     Locomotion,  skeleton  and  its  articulations,   muscles,  walking 

leaping,  running,  swimming. 
Classification  of  animals. — The  vertebrates.     General  characters  (rapid  examination  of  the  principal  anatomical  apparatus 

and   its  function).      Division  into  classes.     Anellides.      General   characteristics  and   divisions.      Similarly  for 

molluscs.     Radiolaria,  protozoa.     Succinct  conceptions  regarding  the  infusoria. 

Geology. 

Third  year. 

Generalities  concerning  the  principal  geological  ph.Tnomcna  of  the  present  time.  The  utilisation  of  these  for  the  explanation 
of  ancient  geological  pha'nomena.  Origin  of  the  igneous  and  stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks.  Metamorphic  rocks. 
Mountains  and  their  relative  ages.  The  principal  igneous  rocks.  Veins  and  loads.  Stratified  or  sedimentary 
rocks.  Fossils  and  their  utility  in  detennining  difl'erent  strata.  Division  of  the  sedimentary  strata  into  prinuiry 
or  transition,  secondary,  tertiary,  and  quaternary  series.  Tlieir  distinctive  characters,  and  characteristic  fossils. 
(The  geological  constitution  of  the  locality  is  to  be  taken  by  way  of  illustration.) 

HVGIRNK. 

Twenty  lessons  of  an  hour  each. 

Water. — Various  kinds  of  potable  water.  Spring  water,  river  water,  and  well  water.  Spring  water  is  the  only  pure  water, 
the  others  may  be  contaminated  ;  mode  of  contamination.  Means  of  purifying  potable  water  ;  filtering  and 
boiling.  Air.  The  quantity  of  air  necessary  in  houses,  etc.  Dangers  of  confined  air,  renewing  of  the  air, 
ventilation,  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes. 

Foods. — Principal  adulteration  of  the  principal  solid  and  liquid  foo<ls.  Alcoholic  drinks.  Fermented  drinks  (cider,  beer, 
wine) ;  action  of  these  and  the  injury  to  health  through  their  abuse.  Alcoholic  drinks  with  essential  oils  (absinthe 
and  other  pretended  aperient  and  digestive  liqueurs) ;  serious  dangers  of  their  use.  Intoxication  and  alcoholism, 
the  influence  of  alcoholism  of  parents  upon  the  health  of  children.  Dangerous  foods ;  parasites  and  infectious 
germs  (trichinosis,  leprosy,  anthrax,  tuberculosis).     Putrified  foods  ;  poisoning  by  pork,  sausages,  etc. 

Contagious  diseases. — What  is  a  contagious  disease?  Example,  a  typical  disease  and  simple  demonstration.  Anthrax, 
experiments  of  Pasteur.  Rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  man.  Prophylactic 
measures.     Disinfection. 

Fcucal  matters. — Means  of  evacuation,  mode  of  preventing  spreading,  preservation  of  streams  from  pollution.  The  diseases 
transmitted  by  foecal  matters  ;  typhoid,  cholera,  etc. 

The  healthy  homo. — A  healthy  school-house  (application  of  precepts  derived  from  the  preceding).    Air,  water,  latrines,  etc. 

Diseases  contracted  at  school. — Ringworm,  itch,  several  examples  of  contagious  diseases.  Emptive  fevers  (small-pox, 
measles,  scarlatina). 

Vaccination  and  re-vaccination.     Mortality  through  small-pox. 

Hygiene  of  infancy. — The  newborn  and  his  feeding.  Popular  prejudices.  Milk.  The  dangers  that  arise  from  a 
tuberculous  cow. 

Some  diseases  of  animals.— Hydrophobia,  glanders,  bovine  pest,  anthrax.     SlaughteriDg  of  animals.     Burial. 

12. 
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12.  Modern  Languagef*, — Two  hours  a  week  for  the  whole  three  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  and  a  third  hour  is  deducted  from  other  studies,  and  devoted  specially  to  conversation. 
The  professor  of  languages  is  instructed  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  languages  have  to  be 
taught,  and  they,  above  all,  must  be  spoken.  Some  features  worthy  of  special  mention  are  : — The  special 
care  taken  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  the  actual  practice  in  the  language  in  every  task,  the  essentially 
practical  character  of  the  grammatical  teaching.  The  accustoming  of  the  students  to  make  redactions  on 
simple  subjects,  to  write  letters  in  familiar  style,  etc.  They  receive  lessons  in  calculation,  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  engage  in  conversations  upon  geography,  travel,  subjects  borrowed  from  common  life, 
housekeeping,  manual  work,  life  of  plants  and  animals.  In  each  of  the  three  years  songs  in  the  foreign 
language  are  also  learnt,  and  extracts  from  foreign  pedagogical  journals  are  read. 

13.  Agriculture. — An  hour  a  week  in  the  second  and  third  years  is  devoted  to  teaching  in 
agriculture,  the  complete  course  being  about  forty  lessons,  viz.,  about  twenty  lessons  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  each  of  the  two  divisions. 

AOKICULTCHE,    ZOOTECHNICS,   AND   RURAL   ECONOMY. 

Second  Year. 

Agricalture.— Study  of  the  soil  and  of  the  means  of  modifying  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  (manuring 
and  amelioration,  irrigation,  drainage,  M'orking  of  tho  soil).  Special  crops  (cereals,  leguminous  plants,  forage 
plants,  industrial  plants).     Rotation  of  crops. 

Zootechnics. — Feuding.  Different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pi^s.  Rural  economy.  Constitution  of  landed  property 
Method  and  capital  of  exploitation.     Conceptions  of  agricultural  book-keeping. 

Horticulture. 

Third  Year. 

General  conceptions,  sit«,  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting.  Special  tree  culture.  Vine,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  plum 
apple,  pear,  rose,  etc.     Concerning  grafting.     The  kitchen  garden. 

14j.   Drawing. — Four  hours  a  w^eek  in  each  of  the  three  years  are  given  to  drawing. 

First  Year. 

Imitative  drawing. — Principles  of  ornamental  drawing  ;  straight  lines,  circles,  regular  poly/^ons,  rose-stars,  geometrical 
curves  of  various  forms,  ellipses,  spirals,  etc. ;  curves  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  stems,  leaves,  flowers. 
Copy  of  mouldings  representing  ornaments  in  a  slight  relief.  Drawing  from  impressions  and  reliefs,  (a)  Purely 
geometrical  ornaments,  mouldings,  ovolos,  ogees,  beads,  dentils,  etc.  (/>)  Ornaments  l>orrowed  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  palms,  boughs,  etc.  Succinct  notions  in  regard  to  the  various  orders  of  architecture. 
Elementary  drawing  of  the  human  head,  its  parts  and  proportions. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — Drawing  upon  paper  with  instiumcnts.  Geometrical  figures  consisting  of  straight  linos  and  circles. 
Application  to  decorative  designs.  Parquetry,  tiles,  windows,  panels,  ceilings.  Conceptions  of  geometral 
drawing.  Relief  of  geometrical  solids  and  simple  objects.  Groups  of  carpentry  and  joinery  work,  arches, 
furniture,  etc.     Principles  of  washing  in  smooth  tints. 

Second  Year. 

Recapitulation  of  the  flrst  year  s  work. 

Imitative  Drawing. — ^The  elements  of  perspective.  Perspective  representation  in  outline,  and  then  with  shadows,  of 
geometrical  solids  and  in  common  objects.  Drawing  from  fragments  of  architecture.  Pedestals,  bases  and  capital 
of  columns,  pilasters,  cornices.  Drawing  from  copies  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  hca<l,  arm,  legs,  foet, 
hands,  etc.  Conceptions  in  regard  to  the  general  structure  and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  in 
relation  to  the  whole. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — Conceptions  in  regard  to  the  straight  line  and  plane  in  space,  and  in  re^rd  to  their  projections. 
Projection  of  geometrical  solids  of  simple  objects.  Copy  and  reduction  of  plans  of  buildings  and  machines;  parts 
of  a  building;  elements  of  machines.     Practical  ideas  in  regard  to  tinting;  conventional  tints. 

Third  Year. 

Recapitulation  of  the  studios  of  the  year  just  ended. 

Imitative  Drawing. — Shadow-drawing  from  fragments  of  architecture,  pedestals,  bases  and  capitals  of  columns,  consoles, 
vases,  etc.  Frieses  ;  the  eruiembU  and  details  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  forms  of  architecture.  Drawing 
of  ornamental  plants,  animals,  and  flgures  from  sketches  and  reliefs.  Drawing  of  the  human  figure  from  sketches 
and  reliefs,  the  detail  and  the  whole  figure. 

Geometrical  Drawing. — Drawing  of  buildings  and  of  machines.  Relief  of  an  edifice  .and  the  principal  details  of  its 
construction.  Sketches  and  fair  copy  to  a  definite  scale,  also  of  specially  selected  machinery,  having  several 
parts.     Copying  and  reducing  plans  of  topographical  charts,  and  exercising  in  the  tinting  of  plans  and  charts. 

15.  Vocal  and  Imtrumenfal  Music. — Two  hours  per  week  in  each  of  the  three  years  is  devoted  to 
music,  vocal  music  taking  half  an  hour  twice  a  week,  and  instrumental  music  the  same.  The  instruments 
learnt  are  tho  organ  and  piano. 

First  Year. 

Elementary  principles  of  music.  Pronunciation  and  delivery.  Vocal  emission.  Respiration.  Classification  of  the  voice. 
Intoning  exercises  on  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  the  simple  measures.  (Keys  of  C,  G,  F,  major  and  the 
relative  minor).     Easy  reading.     Execution  of  simple  pieces.     Elementary  exercises  on  the  organ  or  piano. 

The  studies  of  the  second  year  are  simply  a  development  of  tho  preceding,  and  include  part-singing. 

In  the  third  year  chorals  are  sung,  and  an  elementary  study  of  accompaniment,  and  of  simple 
harmony  applied  to  school-songs  is  made.  The  piano  or  organ  exercises  are  continued,  and  a  sketch  is 
given  oi  the  history  of  music  and  of  tho  principal  works  of  composers. 

IG.  Gymnastic  and  Military  Exercises, — ^Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  in  each  year  to 
gymnastics,  excluding  the  time  given  to  military  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  these  in  detiiil, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  prepare  male  teachers  for  an  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
competency  to  teach  gymnastics,  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  sciences  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  courses  are  frequently  given  of  eight  or  ten  lessons  by  professors  of  natural  science  and  the 
school-doctors.     Tho  examination  is  oral,  and  covers  the  following  ground : — 

(i)  Summary  of  the  mechanical  conceptions  applicable  to  the  mechanism  of  animals.  Conception  of 
inertia  and  of  force.  Weight,  centre  of  gravity,  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  which 
rests  upon  a  plane. 
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(ii)  Organs  of  motion  in  man.  (a)  Passive  organs,  the  bones,  their  form,  structure,  and  composition. 
Articulation,  and  synovial  membranes,  (b)  Active  organs,  the  muscles,  their  form,  structure, 
and  properties  ;  tendons. 

(iii)  Special  hygiene.  The  functions  of  the  body  in  their  relations  to  gymnastics.  Digestion, 
circulation,  respiration,  functions  of  the  skin.  Injluence  of  gymnastics  upon  physical  and  moral 
health.  Necessity  of  regulating  gymnastic  exercises.  Hours  and  places  suitable  for  the  lesson, 
according  to  the  season  and  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Suitable  clothing  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
First  aid  to  be  given  during  gymnastic  exercises,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

17.  Manual  Work. — Three  hours  a  week  are  given  in  each  of  the  three  years  to  this  subject. 

First  Year. 

Work  with   paper   and   cardboard.  — Weaving,  folding,   cutting  out,   and  pasteboard   cutting,   in  connection  with   tho 

teaching  of  drawing  of  geometrical  forms,  etc.    Stitching  and  binding  a  book. 
Wood- work. — simple  exercises  witli  tho  following  tools  : — (a)  Ordinary  saw,  gpoke-shave,  rasp,  fde,  and  plane  ;  (b)  various 

saws  and  shears,  and  ordinary  tools.     Application  to  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  objects. 
Iron-work. — Curves  of  iron-wire  bent  to  geometrical  forms.     Applications,  ornaments,  common  objects.     First  exercises 

with  the  file. 
Modelling. — Modelling  in  slight  relief  from  sketches  and  from  nature  (leaves). 

Second  Year. 

Wood-work — Recapitulation  of    first  year's  work.      Sawing,  planing,  applications,  mitreing  (angles  of  90,  45,  and  60 

degrees),  notching,  tonon,  and  mortise.  Application  to  the  manufacture  of  useful  objects.  First  exercises  in 
wood-turning. 

Iron- work. — Filing,  chiselling,  drilling ;  such  applications  as  the  folding-rule,  square,  etc.  Forge- work.  Drawing  out, 
pointing,  flattening. 


Tliird  Year. 

Wood-work. — Planing,  various  exercises  in  joinery,  carving,  etc.  Application  to  making  useful  objects  and  tools.  Wood- 
turning  ;  principal  forms,  application  to  a  common  object. 

Ironwork. — Continuation  and  uaeful  application  of  the  Icssouk  of  the  second  year.  Forgo;  continuation  of  elementary 
exercises,  curving  on  the  flat,  and  generally,  soldering  and  brazinj;.     Beating  out  and  tempering  of  chisels,  etc. 

Modelling. — New  series  of  simple  ornaments  borrowe<l  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  an<l  suitable  for  the  primary  school, 
the  moulding  of  the  best  examples.  Several  exercises  from  the  models  of  tlie  official  collection,  star  forms,  friezes, 
branches,  roses,  acanthus  leaves,  ogees,  oto.  Plaster-cutting.  Simple  illustrations  of  elementary  stereotomy. 
Simple  sculpture  on  plaster  or  wood. 

18.  Course  for  Women  Teachers. — The  courses  for  women  teachers  are  practically  tho  same, 
excepting  the  substitutions  previously  indicated.  The  only  subject  to  which  special  attention  need  bo 
drawn  is  domestic  economy,  to  which  one  hour  a  week  is  given  in  the  third  year.  This  practically  concerns 
housekeeping,  as  the  following  will  shew  : — 

'  Housekeeping. — Organisation  and  care  of  a  dwelling-house.  Care  of  furniture,  of  material  generally, 
and  linen  ;  wasning  and  ironing ;  food,  nutritive  value  of  various  foods,  and  hygienic  composition 
of  a  meal  ;  housekeeping  accounts. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  connection  with  needlework  certain  pmdajiogic  directions  oro 
given  in  which  it  is  indicated  that  this  work  aims  at  completing  personal  education  of  the  schoolmistress, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  manual  skill  and  general  development  of  taste.  The  gymnastics  are,  of  course 
somewhat  modified. 

19.  General  Remarks. — The  preceding  outline  of  the  course  of  study  undergone  by  the  primary 
French  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  is  a  suflScient  indication  of  the  breadth  and  excellence  of  their 
culture.  It  will  at  once  be  recognised  that  the  educational  provisions  made  in  their  training  colleges  is 
calculated  to  send  them  forth  better  equipped  than  with  us,  a  comparison  with  the  subjects  of*  examination 
for  the  highest  grade  in  the  service  leads  to  the  same  opinion.  It  ought  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  these  studies  in  the  normal  school  the  contact  is  with  specialists  and  enthusiasts  in  each 
department  of  knowledge,  who  have  had  a  still  better  education. 

During  the  Commissioners*  stay  in  Paris,  ladies  were  seen  teaching  and  giving  demonstrations  in 
science  subjects,  such  as  chemistry,  etc.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  grace  of  manner — personal  address 
— that  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  their  work  seems  rsmarkable.  One  naturally 
asks,  is  not  this  the  natural  result  of  the  higher  class  of  teaching  they  receive,  and  tho  development  of  a 
recognition  of  the  true  importance  of  their  professional  work  ? 

A  staff  so  educated  is  qualified  to  teach  in  a  higher  sense  than  is  possible  for  mere  children,  half- 
educated  and  immature,  however  well  disposed.  And  the  only  way  to  achieve  equally  good  resulte  is  by 
a  similar  education  of  our  teachers. 


CUAPPER  XKXVI. 
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CHAPTEll    XXXVI. 


The  Training  School  System  of  Fratice 


[J.  W.  TURNER. 


Introduction. — In  1900,  there  were  in  France  eighty-seven  normal  schools  for  males,  and 
eiiihty-tive  for  females,  attended  by  7,730  students,  the  sexes  being  about  equal  in  ])oint  of  numbers. 
The  schools  are  free  and  residential.  The  non -residential  training:  college  system  has  been  tried,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French  educational  authorities,  has  proved  a  failure. 

Supply  of  Candidates. — Candidates  for  positions  in  the  training  schools  of  Franco  must  hold  the 
brevet  elementaire.  This  certificate  is  only  a  record  of  elementary  work,  and  the  examination  for  it 
embraces  the  subjects  of  the  upper  primary  school.  It  id  from  these  schools  that  many  of  the  public  school 
teachers  come ;  and  the  more  advanced  scholars,  who  remain  on  in  their  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years, 
with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  receive  from  their  masters  some  preparation  for  a  further  qualifying 
examination. 

Entrance  Examination, — Candidates  must  be  16  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  year  in 
which  they  present  themselves.  The  entrance  examination  is  competitive,  and  is  conducted  by  an 
examining  board  appointed  by  the  Eector.     The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts : — 

(a)  A  test  in  dictation,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition,  drawing,  to  prove  eligibility.  Candidates, 
who  pass  this  test  successfully,  attend  a  training  school  for  a  week  at  their  own  expense.  AVhile 
in  the  training  school,  they  are  under  the  strictest  observation  of  their  future  masters,  who 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  candidates,  not  only  in  regard 
to  what  they  know,  but  what  they  are  capable  of  learning,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
^ood  and  bad  points  of  their  character.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  morals,  character,  physical 
fitness,  personal  appearance,  deportment,  and  in  the  general  summing-up  of  a  candidate's 
qualifications,  these  points  have  much  to  do  with  his  position  on  the  list  of  those  recommended 
for  admission. 

{h)  (1)  Oral  examination  in  French,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  of  France,  general  geography, 
elementary,  physical,  and  natural  science. 

(2)  Outlines  of  two   lessons,  literary  and  scientific,  heard  in  the  practising  classes  of  the 
training  school,  and  prepared  halt-an-hour  after  the  lesson  has  been  given. 

(3)  Music — primary  school  work  ;  sight  test  in  reading  easy  piece ;  words  and  sol-fa.    Ability 
to  play  an  instrument  considered  in  the  results. 

(4)  Physical  exercises  ;  the  test  is  the  work  done  in  the  highest  form  of  the  primary  school. 
Candidates  are  not  required  to  teach  before  an  Inspector. 

Admission  to  Training  Schools. — A  list  of  successful  candidates  is  drawn  up  according  to 
examination  results,  and  appointments  made  as  f»r  as  vacancies  will  allow.  The  Bector  of  the  academy 
is  in  charge  of  all  appointments.  When  admitted  to  the  training  colleges,  the  candidates  are  known  as 
pupil-teachers,  a  name  which  indicates  that  they  must  learn  the  art  of  teachi^ig  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  increasing  their  knowledge  and  preparing  themselves  for  their  future  duties. 

Examination  in  training. — The  course  of  training  is  three  years,  and  the  pupil-teachers  are  known 
as  belon^ng  to  the  first,  second,  or  third  year.  Examinations  are  held  annually,  and  those  who  fail  to 
pass,  forfeit  their  rights  to  remain  in  the  training  schools.  These  may  join  the  ranks  of  the  Stagiaires^ 
and,  if  they  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  may  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  course  an  examination  is  held  for  the  brevet  saperieur,  which  is  a  literary 
certificate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  this  examination  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  but  the  certificate  is 
required  for  higher  positions  in  the  school  service. 


schools  is  just  as  great  in  France  as  in  England  and  New  South  Wales.     The  causes  militating  against  a 
ly  are : — 


Difficulties  in  getting  best  candidates. — The  difficulty  of  getting  the  best  youths  in  the  training 
J  is  ju  -_----  — 

good  supply 

(a)  The  one-year  term  of  military  service  demanded. 

(b)  More  remunerative  openings,  consequent  upon  the  development  of  schools  of  commerco  and 
industry. 

(c)  The  slowness  of  advancement  in  the  teaching  service. 

Intelligent, 
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Intelligent,  well-educated,  healthy  lads  turn  aside  from  the  training  colleges,  and  the  supply  is 
practically  drawn  from  the  poorest  districts  of  the  8tate.  The  Government  of  France  is  beginning  to 
recognise  that  it  is  not  getting  the  best  material  for  the  training  schools,  and  already  an  upward  movement 
has  set  in.  Additional  grants  for  education  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  improve  this  weak  spot  in  the 
service. 

Lesson  for  New  South  Wales. — There  is  a  very  important  lesson  here  for  the  public  of  New 
South  Wales  to  learn.  The  best  youths  of  this  State  turn  aside  from  the  teaching  profession,  because  of 
greater  attractions  in  other  careers,  and  the  slowness  ot  advancement.  Those  who  join  the  Public  Service 
prefer  to  enter,  not  as  pupil-teachers,  but  as  cadets  or  junior  clerks,  because,  in  the  latter  positions,  they 
receive  higher  emoluments.  Again,  in  the  Public  Service  outside  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
promotion  among  the  juniors  is  more  rapid  than  junior  teachers  ever  experience.  The  following  is  not  an 
isolated  example  : — Three  years  ago,  two  boys  entered  the  Public  Service  of  New  South  "Wales,  one  as  a 
pupil-teacher,  the  other  as  a  cadet  in  a  Construction  Department.  Both  received  professional  instruction, 
and  both  advanced  satisfactorily.  The  pupil-teacher,  to-day,  is  paid  £57  per  annum :  the  cadet,  £150 
per  annum.  The  cadet  is  worth  every  penny  of  his  salary  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  pupil-teacher? 
Is  the  work  of  qualifying  for  a  teacher  worth  so  much  less  than  that  of  one  who  is  qualifying  for 
engineering,  or  anv  other  form  of  construction  work  ?  Again,  the  teacher  who  prepared  the  cadet  for 
his  examination,  who  has  spent  nine  years  in  some  of  the  largest  city  schools,  who  is  capable  of  managing 
large  classes  of  boys,  even  of  taking  charge  of  a  school  with  hundreds  of  pupils,  who  is  a  trained  teacher 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Sydney  University,  is  paid  £120  per  annum.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too, 
that  several  of  our  young  trained  teachers,  dissatisfied  with  their  rate  of  advancement  and  prospects, 
have  left  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  more  remunerative  employment  and  better  positions 
in  other  branches  of  the  Public  Service.  Our  young  teachers — those  serving  their  apprenticeship, 
and  those  who  are  working  as  ex-students  doing  assistants'  duties — are  paid  much  below  their  actual 
teaching  value. 

The  Practising  School,  Douai. — To  each  training  college  in  France  there  is  attached  a  practising 
school  under  the  direction  of  a  master  or  mistress,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Director  of  the 
training  school.  The  Douai  training  school  is  for  females,  and  its  practising  school  provides  for  four 
classes  under  a  mistress  and  an  assistant — a  maternal  or  infant  class,  elementary,  middle,  and  superior. 
Six  students  visit  the  practising  school  one  week  at  a  time  twice  in  the  year.  First-year  students  are  not 
in  the  school  during  the  first  quarter ;  in  the  second  quarter  they  are  engaged  in  clerical  work,  correcting 
exercises,  keeping  school  registers ;  and  in  the  third  quarter  they  are  allowed  to  take  a  class  under 
supervision.  During  two  days  part  of  the  students'  time  is  spent  in  listening  to  lessons,  and  watching 
the  management  by  the  mistress  and  her  assistant ;  on  the  other  three  days  the  students  take  charge  oi 
the  classes,  and  become  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  teaching.  In  the  second  and  third  years,  undei 
the  direction  of  the  mistress  of  the  practising  school,  students  are  made  more  familiar  with  the  art  of 
teaching  and  class  management.  Criticism  lessons  of  the  students*  work  are  held  daily.  While  in  the 
practising  school,  the  students'  ordinary  training  school  studies  are  suspended,  in  order  that  they  may 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  education  of  the  classes  during  their  period  of  practical 
work. 

Training  College,  AuteuiL — The  training  school  at  Auteuil  is  for  male  students.  In  this  institution 
the  practical  teaching  is  obtained  during  half-day  attendances  at  the  practising  school.  The  object  of 
the  short  attendances  is  to  prevent  too  great  interference  with  the  continuity  of  the  regular  training 
school  course.  A  student  gives  only  one  lesson  daily  in  the  week  in  which  ho  is  in  the  practising  school,  the 
remaining  lessons  are  given  by  the  regular  teachers  whose  methods  and  management  the  student  is  called 
upon  to  watch.  Each  student  returns  to  the  practising  school  about  every  six  weeks  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  makes  in  all  about  sixty  half-day  attendances. 

Child  Study. — A  practice  in  Auteuil  deserving  of  special  mention  is  the  study  by  the  students 
of  a  single  individual  character.  On  the  first  day  of  the  student's  attendance  in  the  practising  school, 
one  pupil  is  assigned  to  him  for  purposes  of  observation  intellectually  and  morally.  The  student's 
estimate  of  his  pupil's  character  forms  a  report  of  several  pages,  which  is  handed  to  the  Director  of 
the  training  school  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Criticism  and  other  lessons. — Between  4  and  5  o'clock  every  day  the  Director  and  his  staff 
criticise  the  lessons  that  have  been  given,  and  lay  out  work  for  the  following  day.  The  lessons  to 
be  given  are  carefully  outlined  and  co-ordinated  with  previous  instruction.  By  these  means,  pupils  in 
the  practising  school  sufPer  but  slightly  from  the  frequent  change  of  instructors.  Model  lessons  are 
given  twice  a  week  by  students  of  the  third  year.  The  staflT  consists  of  two  literary  and  two  science 
masters,  and  special  teachers  are  employed  for  certain  subjects.  There  is  a  master  or  teacher  for  every 
twelve  students  in  attendance. 

Director's  Qualifications. — Directors  of  training  colleges  are  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  Primary 
Inspectors,  and  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  Aptitude.  Candidates  for  directorships  must  be  at  least  30 
years  of  age. 

Superior  Training  Schools. — France  has  two  superior  training  schools  in  which  candidates  qualify 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  upper  primary  schools  and  normal  institutions.  Candidates  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  25  are  admitted  on  a  competitive  examination.  Each  candidate  must  hold  the  brevet  sup(^rieur 
or  the  diploma  of  bachelor  from  a  secondary  school.  The  entrance  examination,  as  in  the  elementary 
training  schools,  is  divided  into  two  parts — oral  and  written — but  the  standard  set  is  much  higher.  Tho 
curriculum  provides  for  literary  and  scientific  training.  The  course  in  Fontenoy-aux-Eoses  extends  over 
three  years  ;  in  St.  Cloud,  over  two  years,   Both  are  residential  and  free. .  Capdidates  admitted  enter  into  an 
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engagement  to  eer^c  the  State  as  teachers  for  a  ferrn  of  eleven  years,  dating  from  their  admisBion  into 
the  training  colleges.  Practical  training  is  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  During  their  second  year 
students  visit  the  public  schools — maternal  and  primary — and  obtain  ideas  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  claBS 
management.  Wnile  thus  enjjaged  thev  are  visited  by  the  Primary  Inspectors  and  by  the  masters  of  the 
training  schools,  who  report  on  their  skill,  ability,  and  character,  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
through  the  Director  of  Primary  Education. 

The  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  training  schools  in  Franco  is  appended. 

Curriculum  of  Training  Schools,  France, — The  curriculum  of  the  training  schools  consists  of  two 
parts,  viz.,  literary  and  scientific. 

The  literary  part  comprises — Psychology  and  ethics,  the  theory  of  pedagogy,  the  Prench  language, 
history,  geography,  and  a  foreign  language. 

The  scientific  part  comprises — Arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
manual  work,  and  drawing. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  of  fundamental  importance,  agriculture,  singing,  and  gymnastics  are 
taught. 

Psi/choJogy,  Ethics,  Pedagogy. — Two  hours  a  week,  during  each  of  the  three  years,  are  devoted  to 
this  instruction,  which,  because  of  its  importance,  is  entrusted  to  the  director  or  directress  of  the  school. 
The  first  year  s  programme  embraces  elementary  ideas  of  psychology,  together  with  their  application  to 
pedagogy.  The  teacher  first  of  all  discusses  physical  activity,  then  feeling,  intelligence  and  will,  and 
considers  the  duality  of  man's  nature,  his  animal  and  spiritual  existence.  He  then  passes,  connectedly, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  rules  suitable  to  man's  physical  education,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  intellect  and 
free  will. 

The  Second-year  Course. — The  Second-year  Course  is  designed  to  give  the  theory  of  morality,  its 
principles  and  sanctions,  and  practical  morality  in  its  applications  to  the  individual,  family,  society.  State. 

The  Third-year  Course  is  devoted  to  a  revision  of  the  courses  in  psychology  and  ethics.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  course  of  practical  pedagogy  and  school  administration,  a  history  of  pedagogy,  confined 
to  the  chief  pedagogues,  with  an  analysis  of  their  chief  works,  and  several  lessons  in  political  economy 
on  the  production,  circulation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

French  Language. — Instruction  in  Prench  includes  —  (I)  Explanation  of  passages  read,  and 
recitation  ;  (2)  a  course  of  grammar,  with  practical  exercises,  such  as  dictation,  analysis,  derivation, 
composition  of  words  ;  (3)  exercises  in  composition,  and  ideas  of  composition  and  of  style  ;  (4)  some  ideas 
of  tne  history  of  literature — third  year  only.  Five  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year,  and  four  hours  in  the 
second  and  third  years  are  devoted  to  this  instruction.  The  passages  explained  or  learnt  by  heart  are 
taken  from  the  best  works  of  the  great  classical  writers.  The  students  must,  in  addition,  do  certain 
reading,  on  their  own  account,  of  passages  indicated  by  the  teacher  or  selected  by  themselves  under  his 
direction,  and  give  an  analysis  of  them,  either  viva  voce  or  in  writing. 

History. — The  programme  cover.-*  Universal  History,  from  the  moat  remote  antiquity  to  our  own 
days.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it.  The  historical  ideas  of  antiquity  (in  first  year,  first  and  second 
quarters)  have  less  to  do  with  the  facts,  dynasties,  foiirulation  or  dismemberment  of  the  Empires,  than 
with  the  character,  ihe  beliefs,  the  monuments^,  the  j^reat  works  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  part 
those  nations  have  played  in  the  progress  of  civili.-ation. 

In  each  lesson  a  certain  lime  is  i^et  aside  for  the  reading  of  passages,  chosen  from  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  writers,  from  those  of  modern  historians  and  accounts  of  travel. 

The  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times  are  then  studied  in  the  same  spirit,  greater  emphasis,  however, 
being  placed  upon  the  chief  events  as  approach  is  made  to  the  present  day.  (Third  quarter  of  the  firat 
year  and  the  whole  of  the  second  year.) 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  contemporary  history  from  1789  to  the  present  day.  "With  this  part 
of  the  work  is  associated  the  civic  instruction. 

Geography. — The  course  in  geography  (one  hour  a  week  in  each  of  the  three  years)  aims  at  giving 
during  the  first  year,  elementary  ideas  of  cosmography,  the  reading  of  the  globe  and  of  maps,  the  general 
study  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  the  human  races,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  except  Europe, 
with  the  special  study  of  the  principal  States  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Oceana,  and  the  chief  geographical 
explorations.     In  the  second  year  attention  is  given  to  Europe,  France  omitted. 

In  the  third  year.  Prance  and  its  colonies. 

The  blackboard  map  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction.  The  students  are  practised  in  copying  the 
drawing  of  the  sketch,  and  in  carefully  drawing  a  map  which  reproduces  as  closely  as  possible  the 
teacher's  lesson. 

Mathematics. — The  arithmetic  course  takes  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year,  and  one  hour  in  the 
second  year.  It  embraces  work  in  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals,  ideas  on  products  and  quotients, 
on  the  prime  numbers,  on  ratio  and  proportion,  on  repeating  decimals,  square  root,  &c. 

In  the  second  year  the  elements  of  algebra  are  taken  up  :— The  rules  of  algebraical  computation, 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equutions  of  one  unknown,  with  their  application  to  questions  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  the  progressions,  the  use  of  the  tables  of  logarithms,  compound  interest,  and  annuities. 

The  students  receive  also  ideas  of  book-keeping  (one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year),  single  and  double 
entry.  They  are  likewise  made  acquainted  with  the  chief  provisions  of  the  commercial  code  bearing  on 
commercial  accounts. 

Pinally,  they  study  the  elements  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  (first  and  second  years),  and  those  of 
trigonometry  for  iho  solution  of  triangles  (third  year).  They  are  practised  in  the  drawing  up  of  plans, 
in  surveying,  and  in  the  reading  of  topographical  plans  and  maps. 
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Physical  and  Natural  Science — Hygiene — Agriculture, — The  physical  and  natural  sciences  are 
studied  in  themselves,  and  in  their  connection  with  hygiene  and  agriculture.  The  instruction  in  these 
subjects  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  of  it  all  one  connected  whole,  the  hygiene  and  agriculture  particularly 
representing  the  practical  part.  The  desire  has  been  to  thus  enable  the  future  teachers  (i)  to  apply 
intelligently  at  the  day  school  the  instructions  of  the  4th  January,  1897,  relative  to  the  notions  of 
agriculture  to  be  given  in  the  country  schools  ;  (2)  to  actively  asaist,  in  the  evening  school,  by  their 
influence  on  the  adults,  the  work  of  the  Departmental  teacher. 

The  teaching  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  essentially  concrete,  makes  ceaseless  appeal  to 
the  fruitful  resources  of  the  visual  memory.  Be  it  a  question  of  some  physical  phenomenon,  the 
experiment  which  makes  it  clear  is,  as  much  as  possible,  carried  out  in  front  of  the  pupils  by  the  aid  of  simple 
apparatus.  In  Chemistry,  certain  carefully  chosen  reactions  show  clearly  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
substances  studied ;  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  object  is  always  presented  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  students.  The  wall  plates,  and  especially  the  sketches  drawn  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  complete 
the  demonstrations.  The  students  take  notes  and  reproduce  the  sketches ;  they  complete  in  private  study 
their  class  books  with  what  they  remember  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  books.  Moreover,  they  are  practised 
at  observing  and  describing  correctly,  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  short  oral  expositions  they 
acquire  the  faculty  (so  important  for  future  teachers)  of  clearly  expressing  their  thouejhts. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  year,  and  four  in  tne  third  year,  are  given  to  the  teaching 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences ;  twenty  lessons  of  one  hour  each  are  devoted  to  hygiene.  A  circular  of 
the  20th  March,  1807,  requests  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  course  in  hygiene  to  emphasise  the  dangers 
that  spring  from  the  abuse  of  fermented  alcoholic  drinks,  and  from  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  drinks, 
with  or  without  any  essence ;  likewise  to  emphasise  the  hereditary  influence  of  the  alcoholism  of  parents. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  training  schools  is  given  by  the  Departmental  teacher  of 
agriculture.  The  course  extended  over  forty  le.-^sons  (second  and  third  years)  embraces  the  study  of 
vegetable  and  animal  production,  of  practical  ideas  of  fruit  and  kitchen  gardening,  ideas  of  zootechnology 
peculiar  to  the  animals  of  the  district,  of  agriculture,  of  sericulture,  the  hygiene  of  the  animals  of  the 
farm,  the  elements  of  rural  economy.  Much  importance  is  rightly  given  to  the  agricultural  excursions 
and  to  the  demonstrations  in  the  gardens  and  the  farms. 

Every  school  is,  of  course,  provided  with  a  physics  room,  and  a  chemistry  laboratory  with  a 
manipulating  room.  It  possesses,  in  addition,  collections  in  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a 
second  garden  intended  for  experiments,  and  for  the  work  in  fruit  and  kitchen  gardening,  in  which  the 
students  themselves  carry  out  the  principal  operations  of  plontihinjj,  hoeing,  spreading  of  manures,  sowing, 
weeding  beds,  grafting,  training,  pruning,  trimming,  &c.,  of  fruit  trees  and  the  vine. 

Modern  Languages. — Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  these  classes  during  the  three  years.  A  third 
hour,  taken  from  the  other  studies,  is  devoted  to  conversation.  The  teacher  never  forgets  that  the  living 
languages  must  bo  taught  for  the  purpose,  abovo  all,  of  being  spoken.  Accordingly  he  imparts  to  his 
teaching  a  character  ess^entially  practical,  and  watches  with  particular  care  the  pronunciation,  which  is 
practised  in  connection  with  every  lesson  and  every  exercise.  Heading,  recitation  of  chosen  passages, 
conversations  on  simple  subjects  and  such  as  have  to  do  with  ordinary  life,  housework,  manual  work, 
travels,  &c.,  short  compositions,  private  letters,  songs,  practical  study  of  the  grammar  and  Tocabulaiy 
— such  are  the  chief  exercises  by  which  the  student  is  familiarised  with  a  living  language — German, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  even  Arabian. 

Manual  work. — The  students  are  practised  three  hours  a  week  during  the  three  years.  (1)  In 
paper  and  cardboard  work :  Weaving,  folding,  cutting,  boarding,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the 
instruction  in  drawing.  (2)  In  woodwork :  Sawing,  planing,  joining,  making  of  certain  tools  and  common 
objects,  turning.  (3)  In  ironwork  :  Bending  of  iron  wire  in  geometrical  forms  ;  exercises  with  file,  graving- 
tool,  chisel,  drill,  elementary  smithwork,  soldering,  brazing,  beating  and  tempering.  (4)  In  modelling: 
Simple  relief  work  at  first,  then  applied  to  geometrical  ornaments,  architectural  mouldings,  simple 
ornaments  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Simple  diagrams  in  elementary  stereotomy,  and 
elementary  exercises  in  sculpture  upon  plaster  of  Paris  and  wood,  complete  this  instruction. 

Drawing. — The  teaching  of  drawing  embraces  model  and  geometrical  drawing,  the  latter  being 
generally  entrusted  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  the  former  to  a  special  teacher.  The  programme 
is  comprehensive  and  includes  :  (1)  Model  drawing:  Study  of  the  principles,  copies  of  plaster  of  Paris 
models,  drawing  of  geometrical  ornaments,  and  of  ornaments  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
specimens  of  architecture,  of  ornamental  plants  and  of  animals,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
and  face  from  engravings  and  from  models  of  relief,  &c. ;  concise  ideas  on  the  orders  of  architecture,  on 
the  general  structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  and  the  proportion  of  these  parts  to  the  whole. 
(2)  Geometrical  drawing:  Drawings  in  connection  with  the  straight  line  and  the  circle;  of  geometrical 
solids  and  simple  objects  to  a  fixed  scale  ;  ideas  concerning  the  straight  line  and  the  plan  and  projection 
of  solids ;  the  copying  and  reduction  of  plans  of  buildings  and  machines,  of  topographical  plans  and 
maps;  exercises  in  colour  washes. 

Additional  Instruction  (Singing,  Gymnastics), — The  time  given  to  the  additional  instruction  is 
partly  taken  from  the  period  for  recreation. 

The  instruction  in  singing  is  given  to  each  division  separately  (2  hours  a  week),  but  the  students  of 
the  three  divisions  are  frequently  combined  for  chorus  work.  The  students  must  be  able,  upon  leaving  the 
training  schools,  to  teach  the  school  songs.  They  receive,  moreover,  some  ideas  on  the  history  of  music 
and  the  principal  works  of  the  masters. 

The  work  in  gymnastics  (3  hours  a  week)  includes  games,  walks,  drill,  evolutions,  short-distance 
running,  combined  movements,  lessons  in  boxing,  single-slick,  and  baton  ;  eAerci*es  with  apparatun, 
emphasising  the  practical  application  of  the  work,  and  particularly  the  life-saving  i-xeicises ;  the  systematic 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  in  the  primary  school.-.  For  this  last  purpose,  the  students  of 
the  third  year  are  practised,  under  the  control  of  the  teachers,  in  giving  the  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
the  practising  school  and  to  their  fellow  students  of  the  lirst  and  second  yeaYs.  The  majority  of  the 
students  undergo  with  success,  at  the  end  of  their  training  school  work,  the  examination  for  the  Certijicat 
d^ Etudes  for  the  teaching  of  gymnastics. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Bubjects  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  per  week : — 


Subject*  of  Instruction. 


Total  Number  of  Houn  per  Week. 


IttYear. 


2nd  Tear. 


SrdYear. 


Literary  Instruction— 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Pedagogy 

French  I^nffuaji^e  and  Literature 

History  ana  Civic  Instruction 

Cleography 

Writing 

Modem  Languages   

Totol 

Scientific  Instruction — 

Mathematcis 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Natural  Sciences  and  Hygiene  ... 

Drawing  and  Modelling 

Theory  of  Agriculture 

Total 

Manual  and  Ajj^lcultural  Work  . . , 
Gymnastic  and  Military  Exercises 
Singing  and  Music 


5 
3 
1 
2 
2 


15 


3 
2 
1 


2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 


13 


4 
2 
1 
4 
1« 


10 


5 
3 
2 


12 


5 
3 
2 


2 

4 
3 
1 

>  •  ■ 

2* 


12 


4 

3 

lb 

4 

ic 


13 


5 
3 
2 


a  In  addition  to  these  two  hours,  an  hour  must  be  tc^en  from  the  other  studies  or  from  the  students'  own  time 
for  conversation. 

b  Hygiene  and  gooI(Hr>'  in  third  year  only  take  one  hour— hygiene,  twenty  lessons. 

c  The  two  lessons  each  week  by  the  teacher  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  given  the  same  day. 
There  are  thus  twenty  lessons  of  an  hour  and  a  hiUf  for  each  year. 

Training  SchooU  for  Females, — The  prof^rammes  are  the  same  as  for  the  training  schools  for  males, 
80  far  as  tho  literary  part  is  concerned  ;  they  are  lessened  on  the  scientific  side. 

The  students  receive  ideas  of  domestic  economy.  Their  manual  work  consists  of  sowing,  cutting, 
and  joining ;  tho  teaching  of  drawing  embraces,  in  their  case,  applications  to  subjects  of  decoratiou, 
embroidery,  lace,  tapestry. 

In  garden  work,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  chief  operations  in  connection  with  kitchen 
gardening,  to  those  performed  in  an  ordinary  well-kept  gnrden,  in  which  is  found  an  abundance  of 
different  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Finally,  they  are  initiated  in  the  first  cares  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  accident. 

In  a  word,  the  object  has  been  *'  to  mako  of  the  female  students  young  ladies  instructed,  so  far  as 
is  necessary,  in  the  sciences  and  in  letters,  but  instructed  at  the  same  time  in  the  things  of  life,  in  tho 
management  of  a  home,  a  garden,  a  poultry -yard;  in  the  keeping  of  the  domestic  accounts ;  the  preparation 
of  foods,  of  everything  that  contributes  to  the  order  and  beautifying,  to  the  economy  and  well-being,  o£ 
a  home." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  Primary  Teachers  in  Europe. 

(Switzerland  and  Hungary.) 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory. — In  Europe  proper,  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  is,!  after  the  initial 
steps  of  their  general  education  have  been  taken,  by  means  either  of  special  courses  in  poBdagogy  given  in 
colleges  and  universities,  or  by  courses  in  normal -schools ;  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  being  almost 
invariably  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  practice  is  in  some  places  given  in  a  special  practising-school 
connected  with  a  seminarium,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  schools,  visited  professionally  under  a  proper 
disciplinary  scheme. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  entire  Continental  and  the  average  English  conception 
of  what  should  constitute  a  proper  preliminary  qualification  for  teaching,  is  that  on  the  Continent  it 
seems  to  have  been  long  held,  certainly  for  many  years  past,  that  persons  undertaking  teaching  should 
not  only  have  first  learned  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach,  but  should  also,  in  addition  to  acquiring 
the  right  point  of  view ^  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  methodologi/  of  teaching  them.  England  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  satisfied  to  employ  pupil-teachers,  that  is  untrained  persons.  Comparing  the  recent  history 
of  the  methods  of  training  teachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Europe,  one  may  say  that  practically 
all  recent  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  European  methods, 

2.  Tccdagogic  Psgchtloqg  and  Methodologi/  — Piedagogic  psychology  and  methodology  have  for  a 
long  time  past  been  very  real  elements  in  the  European  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but 
English  pedagogic  training  has  not  until  recently  taken  such  subjects  into  account.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  liere  that  these  subjects  are  absolutely  ignored  in  the  New  South  Wales  system  of  teacher-training. 
Although  instruction  is  given  in  what  is  called  "'  teaching-method  *'  in  this  State,  no  instruction  is  given  on 
the  lines  of  psgchological  methodology.  This  statement,  until  recently,  was  practically  true  also  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  contributions  which  systematic  psychology  and  philosophy  are  able  to  afford  pcedagogy  have 
always  been  vividly  realised  in  Europe,  and  the  whole  theory  of  teaching  has  in  consequence  been  raised 
on  to  a  far  higher  platform.  Professors  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world  fully  appreciate  this  ;  and 
so  also  do  those  who  have  received  any  higher  form  of  teaching  education.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
more  a  teacher  knows  of  such  subjects,  the  more,  that  is,  that  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
systematic  study  of  mental  operations,  and,  with  the  physical  conditions  associated  with  their  best 
development,  the  more  able  and  suggestive  will  he  be  as  a  teacher. 

Methodology  in  teaching  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  to  apply  psychology  to  the  mode  of 
effectually  communicating  knowledge  so  that  it  shall  be  properly  received,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
will,  on  which  so  much  ultimately  depends.  The  means  of  transforming  perception  into  apperception  ;  the 
best  scheme  of  establishing  rational  and  empirical  associations  among  ideas,  with  a  view  to  reinforcing  the 
powers  of  memory;  the  way  in  which  teaching  can  be  changed  from  a  merely  didactic  process  into  one  full 
of  fluggestiveness,  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  touching  every  element  of  his  existing  stock  of 
knowledge,  the  awakening  and  direction  of  his  emotion  and  will ;  all  these  things  involve  some  of  the 
higher  resourcefulness,  which  such  a  subject  as  pcedagogic  psychology  is  capable  of  developing. 

Teachers  who  are  unacquainted  with  such  subjects  may,  of  course,  be  (empirically)  correct  in  their 
teaching  method;  but  for  the  true  appreciation  of  the  theory,  even  of  such  a  matter  as  kindergarten,  its 
psychology  must  be  understood.  A  criticism  of  its  results  can  be  undertaken  only  on  psychological  lines. 
The  deeper  questions  of  higher  methodology,  t.«.,  the  reasons  why  certain  definite  schemes  should  be 
followed  in  teaching  certain  subjects,  demand  a  thorough  gras])  of  mental  science. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  in  Europe  has  always  been  to  some  extent  on  this  higher  plane, 
owing  to  the  aper^u  he  has  been  given  of  the  history  and  theory  of  pedagogy,  and  of  what  the  Germans 
call  its  "  Zielpunkt "  (its  aim).  The  outline  which,  in  his  special  course,  every  teacher  has  of  its  general 
theory,  of  its  specialisation  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  teaching  each  subject ;  the  exhaustive  criticism  of 
this  latter ;  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe  is  practically  charged  with  psedagogical 
elements,  all  combine  to  assist  him  in  attaining  the  higher  conception  of  his  professional  functions. 

3.  Influence  of  the  Thorough  Education  of  the  Secondary  Teacher  on  the  Primary  School  Teacher, — 
It  is  not  possible  to  properly  estimate  the  position  of  the  primary  teacher  of  any  country  without 
recognising  the  influence  of  the  education  of  those  under  whose  hands  he  passes  in  qualifying  himself  for 
his  primary-school  work,  because  their  view  in  some  measure  communicates  itself  to  the  primary  teacher 
during  his  education  ;  and  by  mental  attrition  he  is  polished,  and  by  mental  suggestion  quickened  into  a 
deeper  view.  This  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  influence,  for  example,  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers 
who  train  the  folk-school  teachers  of  Germany.  It  is  practically  impossible  in  that  country  for  a 
secondary-school  teacher  to  equip  himself  before  the  age  of  30  years.  By  that  time  he  is  a  well-equipped 
man  of  matured  views,  and  is  most  highly  educated.  His  ideals  of  education  are  consequently 
correspondingly  well-developed,  and  the  men  who  are  taught  by  him  are  in  a  good  way,  as  compared  witn 
those  who  are  taught  by  relatively  ignorant  men.  This  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  excellence  of 
German  education  which,  although  for  certain  reasons,  it  cannot  be  blindly  followed  by  us,  is  so 
incomparably  superior  to  what  now  exists  here.  It 

^In  France  there  is  a  class  of  prohationers  (stagiaires)  in  the  elementary  schools,  to  which  fuller  reference  ia 
elsewhere  made.    They  number  about  20  per  cent. 
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It  may  be  asked,  "why  is  England  and  its  dependencies  not  in  an  equally  good  way?  "  for  there 
are  men  of  the  highest  calibre  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  equally  true 
that,  speaking  generally,  the  secondary-school  teacher  of  Germany  is  a  far  better  educated  man  than  his 
colleague  across  the  English  Channel.  Moreover,  throughout  Europe  there  is  a  unity  in  the  educational 
spirit,  such  that  any  significant  movement  reacts  upon  each  country  therein  ;  but,  until  recently,  this  has 
not  extended  in  a  general  way  to  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  that  at  all  times  there  have  been 
able  and  patriotic  men  who  at  once  reacted  to,  and  took  cognisance  of  it.  It  is  this  "  Erziehungsgeist " 
that  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  primary-school  teacher  of  European  countries  in  his  work,  even 
when,  personally,  he  has  been  an  inferior  man.  He,  at  least,  knew  of,  and  admired,  the  right  kind  of 
development. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  higher  planes  oi  educdition  the  whole  world  is  absolutely  in  touch  ;  the 
men  in  the  highest  branches  of  education  in  evert/  country  are  profoundly  conscious  of  their  mutual 
indehteaness,  and  of  their  substantial  unity  of  aim.  No  one  is  more  fully  conscious  that  this  spirit  of 
mutual  recognition  has  not  as  yet  gone  sufficiently  downward  to  make  the  thoroughness  of  popular 
education  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  best  educational  leaders  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  developing  the  popular  educational  systems,  and  the  scheme  of 
teacher-training  in  connection  therewith,  the  Continental  *'  Geist  "  has  practically  played  but  a  small  part 
in  England,  and  far  less  here  than  it  has  in  England  as  a  whole.  Now,  however,  it  is  commencing  io 
transform  English  education^  and  numbers  of  the  teaching  profession  in  England  now  visit  Europe,  all 
seeming  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  Continental  methods.*  This  is  shewn  in  their  observations  upon 
European  ideals.  Comment  on  the  very  different  state  of  things  obtaining  in  Europe  is  almost  invariable. 
For  example,  Mr.  T.  K.  Dawes,  M.A.,  London,  Headmaster  of  the  Pembroke  Dock  Country  School,  who, 
as  a  **  Gilchrist  Travelling  Student,"  presented  to  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  a  report  on  the 
*•  Bilingual  teaching  in  Belgian  schools,"  says,  in  referring  to  normal-schools  for  the  training  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  "  There  are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Belgium.  In  the  employment  of  children  to 
teach  children  England  enjoys  a  '  splendid  isolation.^  I  found  that  teachers  and  inspectors  were  greatly 
surprised  that  in  England  young  pupils  should  be  employed  in  teaching." 

This  influence  of  higher  teaching  goes  right  through  the  Continental  educational  methods,  and 
awakens  enthusiasm  in  those  who  are  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  it.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  enthusiastic  than  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Central  Technical  College,  London,  speaking  of  another  feature  of  Continental  education,  viz., 
the  methods  of  science-teaching.  He  said,  *'  When  I  passed  from  the  mainly  didactic  surrounding*  of 
an  English  laboratory,  into  the  heuristic  atmosphere  of  a  German  University,  I  seemed  to  escape  into  an 
Elysium." 

4.  E-ff^ect  of  Educational  Spirit  of  Europe  on  Education  of  Teachers. — The  spirit  in  Europe  which 
inhibits  all  attempt  to  employ  mere  boys  as  teachers,  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  high  education  of  the 
secondary  teachers,  and  ol3  cannot  meet  a  secondary-schoo.'  *eacher  in  Europe  without  realising  that  his 
intellectual  attainments  are  of  that  thorough  character  which  is  calculated  to  give  his  teaching  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  force. 

All  persons  with  whom  the  Commissioners  came  in  contact,  who  had  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
Continental  languages  to  spend  their  time  in  Europe  with  a  maximum  of  profit,  were  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  educational  spirit  of  every  European  country.  And  very  often  those  who  did  not  understand 
these  languages  saw  sufficient  to  command  great  respect  for  the  merits  of  Continental  methods,  and  the 
Continental  view  of  education. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Continental  traditions  as  to  education  should  be  influential,  viz.,  the 
reaction  between  different  European  countries,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  This  reaction 
appears  in  an  instant  recognition  of  the  educational  significance  of  any  advance  in  other  countries,  and  is 
illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  late  Emperor  of  Kussia  (Alexander  II)  authorised  the 
Finnish  Senate  to  present  a  scheme  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  people  of  that  country,  the 
Rev.  Uno  Cygnaeus,  **  father  of  the  Finnish  peoples*  school,"  who  was  chosen  as  adviser,  travelled  through 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  studying  their  educational  systems,  including  Kindergarten.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  better  educated  man  reacts  more  quickly  than  the  man  of 
ordinary  education.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  all  secondary-school  teachers,  and,  through  them,  primary- 
school  teachers,  are  in  some  measure  infected  with  modem  Continental  ideals.  The  splendid  work  of 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  late  Director  of  the  Special  Inquiries  and  Heportsof  the  Education  Department  of 
England,  is  really  a  masterly  attempt  at  focussing  the  educational  knowledge  of  other  countries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ensjlish  people,  an  endeavour  to  raise  English  ideals  of  education  to  the  Continental  plane. 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  reports  are  well  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
referred  to  with  enthusiasm. 

The  still  larger  work  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  is  a 
similar  attempt  on  a  much  larger  scale  to  make  America  fully  acquainted  with  European  methods,  and  to 
systematically  keep  under  review  her  own  educational  progress.  These  also  are  Continentally  appreciated. 
Primary  education,  primary-school  teachers,  the  curriculum  of  the  former,  and  the  educational  and 
professional  training  of  the  latter,  are  profoundly  influenced  in  both  America  and  the  United  Kingdom 
by  these  two  sets  of  reports.  Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  shew  the  reality  of  the  influence  of  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  Europe,  not  only  upon  people  educated  therein,  but  also  on  the  world  outside  ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  pass  more  into  the  detail  of  the  subject,  remarking  finally  that,  wherever 
teachers  are  well  educated  men,  popular  opinion  will  readily  recognise  the  value  of  their  services,  and  will 
consent  to  bo  guided  by  the  example  of  better  educated  countries,  at  their  solicitation. 

6.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Switzerland.  General. — Primary-school  teachers  are  prepared  in 
Switzerland,  either  in  colleges  giving  paedagogical  instruction  as  one  of  their  special  courses,  or  in  normal 
schools  or  training  seminaries.  Most  of  the  latter  were  opened  between  1830  and  18^0,  but  in  the  Canton  of 

Lucerne 


'  The  uniforin  practice  is  to  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  be  visited  and  then  study  the  system. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Cygnaeus  held  that  there  should  be  but  one  class  of  primary  schools  in  the  lower 
standards,  in  which  cdl  chiMre.n^  irrespective  of  social  position,  should  receive  their  education.  This,  however,  was  deemed 
to  be  impossible  of  realisation  by  the  committee  to  whom  his  scheme  had  to  be  submitted. 
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francB  (£1,780).  Zurich  exacts  the  complete  repayment  of  subsidies  by  pupils  who,  on  leaving  the  normal 
school,  do  not  undertake  teaching,  or  who  abandon  it  within  two  years  after  obtaining  the  diploma.  Yaud 
exacts  three  years,  and  Yalais  as  much  as  eight. 

Several  of  the  normal  schools,  amoup:  them  that  at  Lausanne,  have  special  courses  for  subjects 
outside  the  ordinary  teaching ;  the  work  of  such  was  seen  in  Lausanne  by  the  Commissioners  at  the 
**  ^cole  uormale  "  of  the  city. 

In  Zurich,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  studies,  there  is  a  sort  of  propsDdeutic  examination  as  regards 
general  culture.  It  is  some  relief  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  who,  during  the  last  year  of  their 
study,  are  able  to  put  their  efforts  into  several  theoretical  courses,  and  above  all  into  a  practical 
preparation  in  a  "school  of  application."  This  proFessional  preparation  is  more  fully  completed  by  a 
subsequent  two  years*  provisional  service  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  candidate  receives 
his  definitive  diploma,  if  all  has  been  satisfactory. 

Berne  has  an  organisation  analogous  to  that  of  Zurich,  viz.,  an  examination  for  general  culture 
after  5  semesters  (half-years),  and  finally  an  examination  on  theoretical  and  practical  pjedagogy,  French,! 
gymnastics,  etc.  There  are  a  number  of  variations  in  the  different  Cantons,  but.  they  are  not  of  much 
importance,  and  will  not  be  here  further  referred  to. 

In  the  drift  of  the  education,  by  means  of  which  teachers  aro  prepared  for  their  calling,  two 
features  have  become  conspicuous ;  one  of  these  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
general  and  purely  professional  education.  More  and  more  a  higher  stage  of  general  culture  is  being 
demanded;  this  tendency,  however,  exists  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  ihroughout  Europe,  Professor 
Bein,  of  Jenn,  in  Germany,  and  Dr.  O.  Hunziker,  in  Switzerland,  have  expressed  themselves  upon  the 
point;  thus  the  former: — "  Sollen  aber  die  Fundamente,  auf  donen  sich  unsere  Lehrerbildung  aufbaut, 
gesunde  sein,  so  ist  vor  Allem  die  Wahrheit  zu  fixieren.  dass  streng  unterschieden  werden  muss 
zwischen  der  all2:emeinen  Bildung  nnd  dcr  Berufsbildung."  (If  the  foundation,  upon  which  our  teacher's 
education  is  built,  be  sound,  then  before  ail  things  we  must  establish  the  truth,  that  there  must  be  a 
rigorous  distinction  between  general  education  and  education  for  an  avocation). 

The  Swiss  method  of  teacher-training  is  sometimes  not  so  comprehensive  as  the  German ;  and  to 
some  extent  there  is  a  little  confusion  of  general  with  professional  education,  in  the  purely  po^dagogic 
course.^ 

The  other  tendency  is  to  more  widely  adopt  the  provisional  diploma,  so  as  to  exercise  some  control 
on  the  career  of  a  young  teacher  after  he  has  left  the  normal  school.  It  is  held  that  in  this  way  young 
teachers  are  made  more  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  education  in  the  art  of  teaching  has 
only  commenced  in  the  normal  school.  At  the  end  of  from  one  to  three  years'  practical  work,  the 
candidate  presents  himself  afresh  before  the  examining  body.  Theoretical  and  practical  paedagogy  now 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  his  examination.  This  is  designed  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  has 
really  continued  his  studies  ;  whether  he  has  a  real  knowledge  of  childhood,  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
needs,  and  whether  he  possesses  that  spirit  of  willing  sacrifice  which  is  essential  for  tho  fulfilment  of  his 
career  against  its  many  discouragements.  It  is  undeniable,  it  is*  said,  that  the  Cantons  who  adopt  this 
subsequent  examination  are  in  the  van  of  Swiss  education. 

In  order  to  make  good  the  inevitable  defects  in  tho  training  of  teachers,  improvement  courses 
(cours  de  perfectionncment)  of  various  kinds  have  been  organised,  so  as  to  offer  to  teachers  who  are 
isolated  in  the  country  the  means  of  retaining  what  they  have  already  learned,  of  refreshing  their 
memories,  and  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  new  material ;  and  also  of  keeping  au  courant  in  regard  to 
questions  of  the  day  and  questions  of  modern  methods.  Switzerland  spent  for  this  purpose,  in  1893, 
52,019  francs;  and  in  1894,  51,S5G  francs  (£2,081  and  £2,474  respectively). 

6.  Professional  Asson'a/ions  of  Teachers  and  Conferences, — In  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  school  masters 
and  mistresses  meet  once  a  year  in  the  district  confereiico.  These  reunions  are  convened  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  are  obligatory  upon  all  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  district.  Those 
who  do  not  attend  are  fined.  Every  fourth  year  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary  to  the  conference 
are  elected.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  free  Pa?dagogical  ^Society  in  Vaud,  that  meets  every  second  year. 
These  scholastic  synods,  that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  teaching- staffs,  charged  legally 
with  the  oflicial  study  of  tho  solution  of  education  and  teaching  questions,  aro  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  Swiss  teacher. 

The  teachers'  professional  societies  aro  also  important  educational  factors ;  and,  if  properly 
constituted,  keep  alive  their  higher  effort.  The  two  largest  societies  of  Switzerland  are  the  inter-Cantonal 
associations  for  G-erman  and  French  speaking  teachers,  viz. : — 

Der  schweizerische  Lehrorverein. 

La  Societe  pedagogique  de  la  Suisse  romande. 
These  socities  meet  alternately  in  French  and  German,  Switzerland.     Besides  these,  which  were 
founded  in  1849  and  1864,  respectively,  there  are  also  the  following  societies,  viz. : — 

"  Societa  degli  amici  dell*  educazione,'*  for  the  Italian-Swiss. 

Societe  pedagogique  catholique  (1875). 

Societe  des  instituteurs  de  I'ecole  chretienne  (protestant),  (18G3). 

Societe  pour  Teducation  des  enfants  pauvres  (1S48). 

Societe  des  maitres  de  gymnastique  (1858). 

Societe  pour  Tavancement  de  reuseignement  du  dessin  (1874). 

Societe  pour  Its  ecoles  de  jeunes  filles  (1878). 

Societe  des  maitres  dans  les  ecoles  complementaires  professionelles  (188o). 

Societe  Suisse  pour  Tavancement  de  Tcnseignement  des  travaux  manuols  (18SG). 

Societe  Suisse  des  jardins  d'enfants  (1881). 

Societe  romande  des   maitres   de  dessin  et  d'enseignement  professionnel   (189G)  ;    and  some 

smaller  societies. 

These   various   societies   repeatedly   pass   in    review   various  questions   of  teaching  and   other 

scholastic  questions  of  the  day,  and  so  cause  the   pa^dagogical  life  of  Switzerland  to  be  one  of  great 

interest.     Most  of  the  Cantons  have  fine   libraries,   containing  scholastic   works   and  journals  at  the 

disposition  of  their  teachers.  According 

^  German  is,  of  course,  the  uigther-toD^e  of  the  Bornesc.     '  Such  a  course  as  is  given  at  Ktlsnacht  leaves  praQtlcally 
nothing  to  be  desired. 
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According  to  Dr.  Albert  llubcr,  editor  of  the  Swiss  "  School  Statistics,"  the  vast  majority  of  the 
primary-school  teaching  stafE  in  Switzerland  have  received  their  education  in  seminaries  only,  a  vanishingly 
small  fraction  have  come  from  other  schools,  and  a  still  less  have  participated  in  the  education  of  thd 
superior  schools  (universities). i  This  unity  of  method  in  trainin<j  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  intensify 
the  professional  spirit  among  the  Swiss  teachers,  and  to  bring  about  their  association. 

7.  Ptjedaqogic  Section  of  the  College  of  Geneva. — The  scheme  of  training  teachers  in  the  College 
of  Ghenera  alfords  an  instructive  example  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way. of  ptcdagogioal  training,  in  a 
ffeneral  college  with  sectional  equipments.  The  programme  will  bro  given  in  externa  for  many  subjects, 
for  two  reasons:  one  in  order  to  shew  what  is  possible  without  a  special  training  colleae ;  the  other,  to 
fchew  the  fairly  high  character  of  the  teachinijj.  It  may  serve  also  to  bring  into  relief  the  fact  that  more 
depends  upon  the  culture  of  those  who  do  the  pedagogical  teaching  than  upon  the  mere  existence  of  a 
training  college. 

The  time-table  is  as  follows : — 
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1 
2 

•  •  • 

3 
1 

t  •  • 

5 
4 
2 

•  •  • 

2 
8 

•  •   • 

1 

•  >    • 

2 
2 
2 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

•  •  « 

1 

24 

German    

22 

General  History 

8 

Geocraphv  

8 

Natural  History  and  Geography    

Mathematics  

2 
18 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  ... 
Cosmography 

2 
1 

Natural  Science 

9 

Physios    

5 

Chemistry    

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratory    

(i  eneral  Pedagogy 

History  of  Pwdagopv    

Common  and  Civic  Law  

Hvuiene  

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

Elocution     

Drawing 

Cali^raphy 

Music  

4 

8 
1 
7 

Gymnastics , , 

5 

Practising  School  

1 

Total 

33 

33 

35 

35 

136 

Optional  Subjects ~ 

Knf^lish 

1 

ft   •    • 

1     I 

1                •  •  • 

t 

2 

•  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  • 

2 
3 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 
3 

... 
1 
1 

8 

Italian 

Stenography   

Music  (Chorus)  

6 
2 

4 

GymnMtics 

1 

!          5 

3 

6 

1 

29 

In  taking  these  subjects  in  detail,  the  order  of  the  time-table  will  be  abandoned.  General  pssdagog^ 
is  taken  in  the  second  class  when  the  pupils  are  17  years  of  age,  and  occupies  two  hours  a  week.  It  is 
do?eloped  according  to  the  official  programme,  here  translated,  as  follows : — 

General  P«edago|Qr.  Instruction. — The  child  and  his  development.  Sensation,  imitation,  observation.  Initial  expenenco, 
comparison,  relation.  Introduction  of  symbols  ;  drawing,  reading  and  writing,  numeration.  The  association  of 
ideas,  reflection,  generalisation,  combination  and  invention. 

Collective  Instruction.  —The  school ;  its  advantages  and  inconveniences.  Discipline  ;  the  role  of  persuasion  and  oonstraint. 
Scholastic  organisation  ;  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.     Educational  systems  and  methods. 

The  history  of  education  is  taken  in  the  first  class  when  the  pupils  are  18  years  of  age,  and 
occupies  two  hours  a  week.  It  is  developed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  each  pupil  appreciate  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  splendid  history  of  education.     The  programme  is  developed  pretty  much  as  follows :-« 

History  of  Psedagogy.  Greeee.-~The  system  of  education  in  Sparta  and  Athens.  Greek  educatkNuJ  theory.  Plated 
Aristotle. 

Rome. — The  system  of  education  under  the  Republic  and  under  the  Kmpire.     Roman  educational  theory.    Quintilian. 

The  Middle  Ages. — The  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  schools.     The  communes  and  the  city  schools.     The  universities. 

The  Renaissance.— Humanism  :  Erasmus.     The  Reformation  :  Luther,  Melanchthou,  Calvin,  Sturm,  Rabelais,  Montaigne. 

The  Congregationitts. — Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Port  Royal,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

SsTsnteenth  Century. — Descartes,  Bacon,  Ratichins  (Ratke),  Boesuet,  Fenelon,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Comenius 
(Komensky),  RoUin,  Daniel  do  Foe. 

Eighteenth  Century. — Locke,  Rousseau.     (Reading  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Kmile.) 
The  Pietists  and  Philanthropists.— Franckc,  Basedow. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire. — Theory  and  design  of  laws,  the  University  of  France. 

Modem  Pssdagogy. — Pestalozzi,  P6re  Girard,  Madame  Nccker  de  Saussnre,  Froebel,  Fellenberg,  Herbart  and  his  school, 
Herbert  Spenoer,  Actuial  Scholastic  Institutions  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany. 

One  has  merely  to  read  any  of  the  monographs  on  psdagogy  by  Swiss  writers  to  realise  how  much 
living  interest  and  stimulus  there  is  in  the  course  above  outlined. 

Mathematics 
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Mathomatics. — The  detailed  programme  of  Mathematics  will  also  be  given. 

Algebra. — 4th  Class,  age  15,  four  hours  per  week.  Introduction  :  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
algebraic  expressions.  Particular  cases  of  multiplication  and  division.  Decomposition  of  an  algebraic  polynomial 
into  factors,  in  the  simplest  cases.  Elementary  calculation  of  fractional  algebraic  expressions.  Equations  : 
principal  definitions  and  introduction  to  the  solution  of  equations  Equation  of  the  first  degree  of  one  unknown  ; 
its  application  to  the  solution  of  equations,  numerical  or  literal.  Discussion  of  several  results  ;  impossibility,  in- 
determination.  Two  unknowns.  Elimination  by  substitution,  by  reduction,  and  by  comparison.  Numerous 
problems. 

Geometry. — The  plane  and  the  different  lines  that  may  be  traced  thereupon.  Angles,  perpendiculars  and  parallels. 
Triangle ;  isosceles,  right 'angled.  Ec^uality  of  triangles.  Sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  of  a  convex 
polygon.  Quadrilaterals.  The  parallelogram.  The  circle.  Properties  of  chords  and  tangents.  Angle  at  centre, 
and  inscribed  angle.  Inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons.  Regular  polygons  and  their  properties.  Proportional 
lines  and  similar  figures.  Principal  cases  of  similarity  between  two  triangles  and  two  polygons.  Metrical 
relations.  Calculation  of  v.  The  area  of  plain  figures,  viz.,  of  the  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezium, 
polygon,  and  circle.     Comparison  of  areas.     Numerous  exercises  on  all  parts  of  the  programme. 

Mathematics  (continued). — Third  class,  age  16,  four  hours  per  week. 

Algebra. — Question  of  the  first  degree  of  several  unknowns.  Elimination  by  substitution  and  reduction.  Literal  equations 
of  the  first  degree.  Square  and  square  root  of  numerical  and  algebraical  quantities.  Boots  of  the  second  degree. 
Equations  of  the  second  degree  of  one  unknown.  Formulae.  Bi-quadratic  equations.  The  simplest  cases  of 
equations  of  the  second  degree  of  several  unknowns.     Development  of  equations  and  problems. 

Geometry. — The  plane.  The  perpendicular  and  oblique  to  a  plane  ;  parallel  planes,  perpendicular  planes,  dihedral  angles. 
Equality  of  two  trihedrons  which  have  their  three  faces  respectively  equal.  The  polyhedrons  :  Prism,  parallelepiped, 
pyramid,  truncated  pyramid,  surface  and  volume  of  these  figures.  Spherical  bodies  :  Cylinder,  cone,  truncated 
cone  and  sphere,  their  surfaces  and  volumes.     Numerous  exercises  upon  all  parts  of  the  programme. 

Mathematics  (continued). — Second  class,  age  17,  four  hours  per  week. 

Algebra. — Algebraic  quantity  ;  the  various  developments  of  the  notion  of  number.  Powers  and  roots  ;  integral  exponent, 
positive  or  negative.  Roots  of  integral  index,  application  to  calculation.  Fractional  and  irrational  exponents. 
The  exponential  function.  Logarithms ;  application  to  the  calculation  of  numerical  expressions.  Simple 
exponential  equations.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions.  Compound  interest.  Annuities.  Permutations, 
arrangements,  and  combinations  of  distinct  elements.  The  binomial  theory  of  Newton  with  positive  integral 
exponent. 

Trigonometry. — Trigonometrical  ratios  of  an  acute  angle.  Solution  of  right  angle  triangle  ;  applications.  Study  of  the 
trigonometrical  functions  of  any  angle  whatsoever.  Problems  of  inverse  functions.  Relations  subsisting  among 
trigonometrical  functions  of  supplementary  and  complementary  arcs,  etc.  The  theorem  of  projections.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  arcs.  Multiplication  and  division  of  arcs.  Transformation  of  products  of  the  sum  of  two 
eines  or  two  cosines.  Simple  trigonometrical  e(] nations  of  one  unknown.  Relations  subsisting  between  the 
angles  and  sides  of  any  triangle  whatsoever.  Solutions  of  any  triangles.  (The  results  should  as  often  as  possible 
be  verefied  by  means  of  drawing).  Various  applications.  The  elements  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Fundamental 
relation.     The  solutions  of  triangles. 

Mathematics  (continued). — 1st  class,  age  18,  six  hours  per  week. 

Analytical  Geometry  (2  hours).  Introduction.  The  graphical  representation  of  a  phajnomenon  or  a  law.  The  notion  of 
co-ordinates.  Problems  concerning  the  point  ;  harmonic  division.  Area  of  the  triangle  and  polygon.  Transfor- 
mation of  co-ordinates.  The  straight  lino— equation  of  a  line,  its  various  forms,  intersection  of  two  lines,  angle 
of  two  lines,  distance  to  a  point  from  a  straight  line. 

The  Circle. — Equation  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  circumference  passing  through  three  given  points,  tangents. 
Power  of  a  point  in  relation  to  a  circumference.     Intersection  of  two  circumferences.     Geometrical  positions. 

Conic  Sections. — Synthetic  studies ;  demonstration  of  fundamental  properties  by  means  of  a  cone  of  revolution, 
construction  of  conies  by  points,  property  of  tangents.  The  ellipse  and  equation  of  a  curve  related  to  its  axis  of 
symmetry,  equation  of  the  tangent,  the  ellipse  considered  as  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  congugate  diameters,  area  of  the  ellipse. 

Hyperbola. — Equation  of  the  cur>'e  related  to  its  axis  of  symmetry,  discussion  of  the  equation,  the  equation  of  the 
tangent,  conjugate  diameters. 

Parabola. — Equation  of  the  curve  related  to  its  axis  of  symmetry  and  the  tangent  at  its  summit ;  the  equation  of  the 
tangent,  sub-tangent,  and  sub-normal,  conjugate  diameters.  The  equation  common  to  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and 
parabola  in  rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates. 

Exercises  (2  hours). — Exercises  upon  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  programme  in  the  preceding  classes  and  upon  the 
programme  in  analytical  geometry. 

Complementary  arithmetic.  (One  hour). — Arithmetical  operation  with  whole  numbers.  Divisibility.  Proofs  by  nine. 
Greatest  common  divisor.  Least  common  multiple.  Prime  numbers.  Operations  with  fractions.  Decimal 
fractions.     Complex  numbers.     Continued  fractions.     Theory  of  numerical  approximation. 

Psedagogical  directions  for  teaching  elementary  mathematics.  (One  hour). — The  function  of  mathematics  in  intellectual 
education.  Special  conditions  which  the  study  of  that  science  presents.  Methods.  Logical  order  and  paedagogical 
order.  What  must  bo  attributed  to  experience,  and  what  to  induction  Special  and  definitive  study  of  teaching 
calculation  and  the  first  notions  of  geometry. 

Preparations  of  some  lessons  upon  arithmetical,  algebraical,  and  geometrical  subjects. 

Physics.     Class  II,  age  17.     (Three  hours  per  week). — Mechanics.    Uniform  motion.     Uniformly  varied  motion.    GaIiIco*8 

principle.     The  parallelogram  of  forces.     The  composition  of  parallel  forces.     Equilibrium  of  forces.     Mass.     The 

proportionality  of  constant  forces  to  the  accelerations  which   tliey  impress  on  the  same  moving  body.      The 

conception  of  work,  and  of  the  conservation  of  energy.     Equality  in  simple  machines  of  the  work  done  in  motion 

and  resistance. 
Force  of  gravity. — Direction  of  gravity.     Centre  of  gravity.     Weight.     The  law  of  falling  bodies.     Atwood's  machine. 

Inclined  plane.     Intensity  of  gravity.     The  balance. 
General  properties. — Units  of  measurement.     Instruments  of  measurement.     Principle  of  equality  of  pressure  in  fluids. 

Free  surface  of  liquids  in  equilibrium.     Pressure  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  vessels.     Hydraulic  pressure. 

Communicating  vessels.    Principles  of  Archimedes,  density,  areometers.    Weight  of  the  air.    Barometer.  Mariotte's 

law.     Manometers.     Air-pumps,  pumps,  syphons,  aerostats. 
Heat. — Dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat.     Construction  and  use  of  thermometers.      CoeflBcients  of  dilatation,  of  solids,  liquids 

and  gases  ;    their  applications.      Specific   heat.      Calorie.       Conceptions  of    equivalents   of  mechanical  work. 

Determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  solids  by  the  method  of  mixtures.     Fusion  in  solidification.     Latent  heat. 

Refrigerant  mixtures.     Formation  of  saturated  and  non-saturated  vapour.     Maximum  tension.     Evaporation. 

Ebullition.     Density  of  vapours.     Freezing-machines.     Steam-engines,  etc. 
Physics  (continued).     First  class,  age  18.     (Two  hours  per  week). — Electricity  and  magnetism.     Electrification  by  friction. 

Law  of  attraction  and  repulsion.     Distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  conductors.     Power  of  points. 

Elementary  conceptions  in  regard  to  electric  potential  and  capacity.     Electrification  by  influence  electroscopes. 

Electric-machines.    Leyden  jar.    Lightning  and  lightning-conductors.     Fundamental  laws  of  electric  currents. 

Resistance.     Calorific  and  chemical  effects  of  currents.     Natural  and  artificial  magnets.      Poles.     Definition  of 

declination  and  inclination.     Compasses.      Oersted's   experiment.     Galvanometers.      Action   of  currents  upon 

currents,   and    upon   magnets.       Solenoids.       Magnetisation   by   currents.       Electric  induction  ;    fundamental 

experiments.     Piles.     Thermo-electric  couples.     Principle  of  dynamos  ;  their  reversibility.     The  telegraph  and 

telephone. 

The  above  is  from  a  programme  fop  the  year  1900.     The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  some 
indicatioQ  is  given  of  the  principle  of  recent  developments  in  telegraphy,  such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  etc. 

Accoustios.] 
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EgjTptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  Art. — Demonstrations  by  means  of  drawings,  photographs,  and  models  represeiiltflif  Um 
most  characteristic  monuments.  Freehand-drawing  and  sketching  of  constructive,  decorative  and  fomitiuPB 
elements.  Flowers  and  plants  from  nature  and  their  decorative  applications.  Drawing  from  memory  ana 
picture-drawing. 

Perspective. — The  various  methods  of  normal  perspective.  Picture  plane,  point  of  view,  distance  point,  line  of  the  horizon. 
Pavement  with  application  of  shading. 

Bomaa  and  Medieval  Art. — Demonstration  from  drawings  and  photograplis  representing  the  most  characteristic 
monuments  of  Roman  and  Medieval  art.  Sketching.  Freehand -drawing  and  sketching  from  constructiTe  and 
decorative  elements,  and  also  furniture.  Of  flowers  and  plants  from  nature.  Decorative  applications.  Drawing 
from  memory.     Picture  drawing. 

Perspective. — Scale  of  heights.     Perspective  of  elevations.     Very  simple  objects  from  nature  to  scale  and  in  perspective. 

Freehand  drawing  of  simple  types  lx)rrowed  from  the  art  of  the  Oriental  epoch.  Furniture  dwellings,  refigioua  edifices 
and  their  decoration.  Flowers  and  plants  from  nature,  conventional  developments  from  them,  and  their 
application  to  decoration.     Drawing  from  memory.     Composition.     Normal  perspective  of  natural  objects. 

School  of  application.  Class  I.,  18  years.  (One  hour  a  week). — Lessons  are  given  by  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes 
of  primary-schools  during  this  last  year,  under  direction  and  criticism.  (The  whole  pedagogic  experience  is 
under  the  hands  of  highly  educated  teachers,  who  have  passed  through  the  same  education  as  has  been  here 
outlined.     The  instructors  in  the  psedagogical  section  have  passed  also  a  still  highet  course.) 

The  other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  time-table  are  taught  equally  well,  and  the  subjects  are 
treated  in  the  same  methodical  and  exhaustive  manner. 

The  above  programme  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  conceptions  of  the  Freneh-Swiss 
in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  course,  in  pajdagogical  training.  In  order  to  fully  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  course,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  illustrious  history  and  traaitions  of 
Switserland  in  regard  to  education,  and  to  recollect  at  the  same  time  that  the  higher  Swiss  pfiBdagogue 
has  the  most  lively  appreciation  of  the  groat  work  of  such  men  as  Bousseau,  Festalozzi,  Fellenbergr,  and 
Pdre  Girard. 

8.  The  admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud. — The  programme  of  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud  is  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  Ecading. — Prose  and  poetry  with  summary,  analytical  reading,  with  rational  discussion. 

(2.)   Grammar. — Grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  various  forms  of  proposition. 

(3.)  Composition. 

(4.)  Dictation. 

(5.)  Arithmetic. — (a)  Ora^  examination;  oral  solution  and  the  reasoning  of  a  problem  upon  whole 
and  decimal  numbers;  ordinary  fractions;  the  Metric  System;  Proportion  and  Interest,  speciallj 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  calculation,  (b)  Written  examination;  written  solution  of  a 
number  of  arithmetical  problems,  of  yarious  degrees  of  difficulty,  with  whole  or  decimal  numbers^ 
or  ordinary  fractions  ;  the  Metric  System. 

(7.)  G^eography  and  History. — (a)  Geography ;  knowledge  of  geographical  terms  ;  geography  of 
Switzerland  and  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  countries  adjoining  Switzerland.  General 
ngtions  in  regard  to  the  other  continents,  (b)  Principal  facts  of  Swiss  history  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  Those  who  have  not  studied  Swiss  history  must  pass  in  the  principal  facts  of 
general  history  up  to  the  same  epoch. 

(8.)  Singing. — The  examination  aims  at  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  ear  and  the  quality  of  the 
voice  of  the  candidate. 

The  training  course  for  men  is  four  years,  and  for  women  three.     The  subjects  are  as  hereunder 
and  are  indicated  as  for  men,  special  attention  being  drawn  where  the  course  is  different  for  women: — 

(I.)   Pa?dagogy. 

(2.)  French  language  and  literature. 

(3.)  Arithmetic,  commercial  and  agricultural  book-keeping. 

(4.)  The  elements  of  Algebra,  of  Geometry.  Practical  exercises  in  Surveying.  (Women  take  only  the 
elements  of  Geometry.) 

(5.)   Geography  and  Cosmography. 

(G.)  History. 

(7.)  Civic  instruction. 

(8.)  German.     (Optional  for  women). 

(9.)  General  Physics. 
riO.)  The  elements  of  Chemistry  and  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
(11.)  Hygiene. 
(12.)  Caligraphy. 

(13.)  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
(14.)  Drawing. 

(15.)  Manual  work.     (Women  take  needlework  instead.) 

(16.)  Elementary  notions  of  Agriculture.     (Women  take  instead  domestic  economy.) 
(17.)  Gymnastics. 

Candidates  for  the  final  examination  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age.  The  written  examination 
precedes  the  oral,  and  the  marks  range  from  one  to  ten. 

9.  Details  of  the  Zurich  Si/stem, — The  following  subjects  are  those  of  the  Zurich  course  : — 

(1.)  Pedagogy  and  Methodology. — (a)  History  of  Piedagogy.     (A)  General  Pedagogy,     (c)  Metho 
dology.     (d)  Test  lessons  in  the  school. 

(2.)  German. — (a)  Grammar,  poetry,  and  literary  style,  (b)  Beading  and  explanation,  (c)  Litera- 
ture,    (d)  Composition. 

(3.)  French. — (a)  Grammar,  reading,  translation,  conversation.  (b)  Knowledge  of  literature. 
(c)  Composition. 

(4.)   History. — (a)  General  History,     {b)  Swiss  history. 

(5.)  The  history  of  religion  (optional,  no  examination). 

(G.)  Mathematics. — (a)  Algebra.  (6)  Geometry,  {a)  Numerical  calculation,  (d)  Practical  Mathe- 
matics  (field  surveying,  etc.). 

The 
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Admission  connot  be  before  15  in  the  case  of  youths,  nor  before  14!  in  the  case  of  girls. 
Candidates  of  both  sections  must  be  of  blameless  life,  good  constitution,  and  in  sound  health.  The  male 
are  non-resident  and  female  resident  in  the  **  ecoles  nurmales."    The  subjects  of  instruction  : — 

(1)  Eeligion  and  morals.  (10)  Physical  and  Natural  Science. 

(2)  Psedagogy.  ( L  L)  Eural  Economy,  with  practical  agricultural  and 

(3)  Teaching  Method.  horticultural  demonstrations. 

(4)  Geography.  (12)  Hungarian  Constitution. 

(5)  History.  (VS)  Singing  and  Music. 

(())  Mother  Tongue.  (14)  Drawing  and  Caligraphy. 

(7)  Hungarian  Language.  (15)  Physical  Exercises. 

(8)  German  Language.  (16)  Practice  in  Teaching  in  a  School  of  Application. 

(9)  Mathematics. 

The  above  is  the  programme  for  male  teachers ;  for  females  the  same  subjects  must  be  taken, 
excepting  music  and  physical  exercises.     A  course  of  housekeeping  replaces  agricultural  economy. 

In  order  to  realise  how  these  subjects  arc  taup;ht,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Herbart's 
influence  is  very  strong  in  Hungary.  Professor  Rein,  of  Jena,  Dr.  Kiirman,  of  Budapest,  and  Dr.  Ver6dy, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Budapest,  were  all  comrades  of  the  Leipzig  Seminarium,  and  are  all  zealous  Herbartiana. 
The  general  scheme  of  instruction,  with  its  unity  oE  plan,  the  teachinfr  methods,  the  utilisation  of  the 
pupils'  environmentiS,  and  the  school  journeys,  etc.,  books,  language-teaching,  and  training  college  are  all 
impregnated  with  the  Herbartian  ideas.  Keference  has  been  previously  made  to  the  influence  of  the 
secondary-school  teacher  upon  the  primary-school  teacher.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  students  at  the  Budapest  Psedagogical  iSeminary  are  men  who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  secondary 
school,  four  years  ia  a  University,  and  have  also  passed  a  general  and  special  examination. 

The  Hungarian  Government,  with  a  view  of  keeping  its  educational  system  well  advanced,  send 
out  from  time  to  time  qualifled  teachers  to  report  on  the  education  of  other  countries,  and  to  broaden 
their  own  views. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany. 

[dr.  n.  KNIhBS.] 

1.  German  View  of  Education. — Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein,  of  Jena,  contributed  in  ISOS  a  paper  on 
"The  Drift  in  G-erman  Education  **i  to  the  Special  Reports  Department  of  tho  Board  of  Education, 
London,^  the  divisions  of  his  paper  being : — 

A.  On  the  education  of  teachers — 1.  Participation  of  the  UniveT'sities  in  the  matter  of  education; 

2.  Education  of  teachers  for  higher  schools;    3.  Education  of  teachers  for  Jo!  k  schools. 

B.  On  school  organisation — 1.  The  State,  Church,  community,  family;    2.   Common  folk  school; 

3.  Continuation  and  professional  schools  ;    4.  Higher  schools. 

He  opens  with  the  following:  weighty  sentences  : — "  The  future  of  a  people  depends  upon  a  right 
development  and  strengthening  of  its  working  power.  That  is  the  capital  upon  whieh  the  economic  and 
political  independence  of  a  people  rests.  Therefore^  the  problem  for  all  who  have  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  the  nation  at  heart  must  be  directed  to  strengthening  and  increasing  this  national  capital.  Now  there 
are  two  elements  embraced,  viz.^  the  ideal  and  the  material^  in  so  far  as  the  working  power  of  a  people  is 
concerned;  on  the  one  hand  the  raising  and  reinforcing  tho  spiritual  endowments,  science  and  art,  morality 
and  religion ;  the  other,  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  the  material  goods,  whether  belonginsr  to 
original  production,  industry,  or  commerce.  The  latter  is  cared  for  by  the  State  through  its  economic 
policy,  the  former  by  the  superintendence  of  the  school  and  educational  organisations."^ 

This  shews  the  German  point  of  view  as  to  the  real  function  of  education ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the 
view  of  all  educationists  who  have  anv  outlook. 

After  combatting  the  materialistic  position  of  Marx,  in  alTirming  that  all  development,  whether 
moral  or  intellectual,  is  merely  the  outcome  of  the  economic  position  of  the  moment,  he  points  out  that 
external  hindrances  and  obstacles  can  be  overpowered ;  but  that,  as  testified  in  the  history  of  Rome,  riches 
may  increase,  but  decline  of  religious  and  moral  energies  nevertheless  shatter  a  nation  as  it  does  an 
individual.  In  his  view,  it  is  the  ideal  and  not  economic  might  which  should  play  the  leading  riMe.  When 
the  spiritual  element  vanishes,  then  the  worth  of  the  individual  sinks,  and  the  community  perishes.  And 
thus,  he  continues :  ^^  Before  this  background,  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  education  discloses  its 
reality,"  no  unimportant  matter  for  a  statecraft  that  would  influence  the  future  of  a  people  so  that  it  shall 
walk  in  the  right  way.  And 


^Strfituungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul  und  Bildungswosen  in  Deutschland.  ' 

*  Vol.  3,  p.  416,    Translation  is  as  nearly  as  possible  literaL 
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And  further:  "At  the  side  of  statecraft  stands  paedagogy — the  science  of  education, — pointing 
out  the  certain  waj  for  the  unfolding  of  the  health,  power,  and  activity  of  the  rising  generation,  so  that  it 
may  become  strong.'*^ 

Such  is  the  outlook  of  a  German  educationist  on  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  people^  and 
that  is  the  view  that  must  take  possession  of  us  also  if  our  people  are  to  progress  and  be  worthy  of  their 


heritage. 


2.  Insufficiency  of  German  Unioersities  as  regards  the  Science  of  Education, — Dr.  Rein  points  out 
that  while  political  economy  has  beeu  well  represented  in  the  University  education  by  such  men  as 
SchmoUer,  Wagner,  Brentano  and  other?,  the  science  of  education  has  lagged  behind;  and  while  men  like 
Eucken  in  Jena,  Baumann  at  Gottingen,  Jurgen  Bona  Meyer  at  Bonn,  L.  Meyer  at  Tubingen,  Paulsen 
at  Berlin,  Schiller  at  Giessen,  Uhlig  at  Heidelberg,  Vogt  at  Vienna,  Willman  at  Prague^,  and  Ziegler  at 
Strasburg  have  all  worked  devotedly  in  the  field  of  poedagogy,  the  University  provision  is  inailequate. 

He  points  out  the  seriousness  of  this ;  that  it  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret  that  the  centres  of 
scientific  research  (the  Universities)  should  fail  to  maintain  close  sympathy  with  the  predominant 
tendencies  of  the  people.  This  remark  is  worth  our  taking  seriously  to  heart  in  the  State  of  Now  South 
Wales.  The  need  of  greater  touch  between  the  University  and  those  who,  by  teaching  our  children,  are  to 
develope  the  tendencies  of  our  people  is  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Dr.  Eein  refers  to  the  appointment  by  the  Education  Department  in  Berlin  of  chairs  of  education 
in  Berlin  and  Halle.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  half  decade  since  this  was  written  much  has  been 
done  to  intensify  the  study  of  education  as  a  science,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  all  over  the  world. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  tr  lining  of  Teachers  for  Primary  Schools, — Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  teacher  preparation  in  that  country  alone  can  be  had  by  remembering  that  in  it  there  are 
over  100,000  persons  eni^flged  in  elementary  school  teaching.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
educationists  of  Germany  do  not  view  with  complacency  the  attitude  that  it  is  sufficient  to  equip  the 
children  of  the  masses  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion — in  other  words,  to  resign  them  to  the 
portion  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  with  which  perforce  they  must  be  contented. 

No  American  could  more  ntron^^ly  put  the  case  for  popular  education  than  does  Dr.  Eein.  He 
pays:  '* Christianity  lias  set  on  high  the  value  of  the  individual  human  soul— an  immense  step  forward. 
In  former  times,  man,  liks  anything  else,  was  a  chattel ;  to-day  he  is  a  free  personality,  whose  independent 
education  in  the  social  organi.sm  is  assured.  No  despot's  command,  be  it  never  so  powerful,  can  annul 
the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man.  On  this  human  institutions  are  shattered.  To  freedom 
belonp;s,  before  all,  the  inner  equipment  ot'  the  personality.  A  wise  statesmanship,  therefore,  in  dealinsjf 
with  this  popular  need  for  education,  craving  satisfaction  with  an  equal  urgency  as  does  the  need  for  food, 
will  try  to  put  it  on  the  right  road,  and  safeouard  its  progress  on  the  ascending  path." 

This  development  of  the  people  may  be  achieved  through  education.  Speaking  of  the  need  for  the 
teaching  staff  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  progress,  Dr.  Kein  says :  "  With  the  forward  movement  of  the 
people,  the  teachers'  education  must  keep  pace,  not  hanging  behind  popular  education ,  but  rather  preceding 
i7'*;  not,  however,  so  much  as  to  lose  sympathy  and  touch  with  the  people,  for  then  its  lead  might  fail. 
He  points  out  that  if  it  be  demanded  that  every  primary  teacher's  education  should  be  completed  in  the 
University,  the  strain  is  over  tense,  and  unnecessary. 

4.  German  "Preparing  Schools''  for  Primary  Teachers. — In  considering  the  German  system  of 
training  primary  teachers,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  primary  school  (folk  school)  is 
not  so  high  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  any  democratic  country — for  example,  America,  Switzerland,  etc. 
Each  year,  however,  is  making  a  difference,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  rapidly  changing  the  popular 
idea.  The  belief  in  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  whole  will  soon  revolutionise  the  German  folk  school 
for  the  better. 

Boys  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  after  receiving  their  primary-school  education,  generally  enter 
a  hiijher  school,  the  special  work  of  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  the  training  college.  These  are  known 
as  PriLparanden  Anstalten  (preparing  schools).  These  are  generally  affiliated  with  the  training  colleges, 
and  may  bo  in  private  hands,  belong  to  the  municipalities  or  to  the  Government. 

The  work  in  the  preparing  schools  amounts  to  30-35  hours  in  class  per  week,  beside  eighteen  hours 
preparation  out  of  school  and  practice  of  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Admission  to  the  preparing  school  takes  place  either  at  15  years  of  age,  as  at  Wandersleben,  etc., 
where  the  course  is  two  years,  or  at  li  yexrs  of  asje,  when  tiie  course  is  three  year.-*,  as  at  Oranienburg,  etc. ; 
Bo  that  in  any  case  the  lad  is  17  years  of  age  before  he  enters  the  training  college.  The  recent  tendency 
has  been  to  convert  all  the  preparing  schools  into  three-year  schools. 

Admission  is  determined  through  examination  by  the  Principal  and  Staff,  and  continuation  in  the 
course  by  tests  of  progress  during  its  currency,  scholars  whose  progress  is  indifferent  being  sent  away. 

The  following  tiine-table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done :  — 

Pbepabing  School,  Wakderslbben. 


Hour. 

Yfar. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

IVednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Snturdiy. 

7-^ 

I 

Arithmetic 

nihle  History 

Arithmetic 

Catechism 

Natural  History' 

Church  Music 

II 

Bible  History 

Arithmetic 

Catechism 

Geography 

Catechism 

Phyiica 

8-9 

I 

Catechiioii 

Urammar 

Oral  Discussion 

(Jeometry 

Bible  History 

Oral  Discussion 

II 

Oeometry 
Qeography 

Oral  Discussion 

Arithmetic 

Bible  History 

Arithmetic 

•1 

9-10 

I 

French 

Natuml  History- 

(Grammar 

Physics 

Essay 

I( 

Church  Music 

Piano 

French 

Natural  History 

French 

Geography 
Arithmetic 

10-11 

I 

History 

Physics 

Harmony 

Geography 

»i 

II 

Natural  Histor>' 

Writing 

Grammar 

Geometry 

Piano 

Harmony 

11-12 

I 

Piano 

Drawing 

Organ 

Piano 

Drawing 

Piano 

II 

Essay 

*• 

History 

Writing 

Grammar 

History 

12-2 

I 

I 
II 

I 
11 

I 
II 

Recreation 
Violin 

t» 

•« 

Singing 
ti 

2-8 

Geometry 

Violin 
*> 

Singing 

History 

3-4 

Hutory 

WriUng 

4-6 

5. 

'VoL  3,  p.  417. 
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5.  Prussian  Training  Colleges  for  Primary  Teachers. — On  leaving  the  preparing  ecbool  at  17  the 
candidate  for  a  primary  teachership  enters  a  training  college  for  three  years,  where  he  is  usually  etnployed 
as  follows : — 

First  year. — Studies  "  History  and  Theory  of  Pfcdagogy." 
•        Second  year. — Teaches  a  very  little,  after  very  thorouj^h  preparation  (at  Oranienburg,  one  hour  a 

month  for  about  nine  months  ;  in  last  three  months  pomewhat  more,  standing  by  and  observing 

teaching  a  good  deal). 
Third  year. — Teaches  G-8  hours  a  week,  taking  a  subject  continuously  for  ten  weeks,  then  passes  on 

to  another. 

At  the  end,  a  2-3  days'  written  examination  has  to  be  passed,  and  also  a  short  oral  examination  in 
all  subjects.  There  are  few  failures,  because  all  indifferent  students  have  been  weeded  out,  either  in  the 
prepaWng  school  or  the  training  college.    On  passing,  the  candidate  receives  a  sort  of  provisional  ceriifiemte. 

Each  student  on  reception  into  the  college  engages  under  a  bond  not  to  leave  of  hia  free-will 
before  the  end  of  course,  and  not  to  refuse  any  post  offered  him  for  five  years  after  passing. 

In  from  two  to  five  years  after  receipt  of  the  provisional  certificate,  a  second  examination  has  to  be 
passed.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  provisional  teacher  has  acquired  practical  skill,  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  educational  principles,  and  extended  his  general  culture  ;  but  it  does  not  test  mere 
details  of  knowledge.  It  is  possible  also,  if  the  candidate  so  desires,  for  him  to  be  tested  in  any  subjects 
in  which  he  was  weak  at  the  previous  examination.  In  this  way  he  can  improve  his  position.  The 
examination  covers  the  following  programme  : — 

(a)  Written.     Essay — (i)    A  subject  of  school  management ;   (ii)    A  religious   or  ethical  subject ; 

(ill)  A  secular  subject  of  instruction. 

(b)  Practical  teaching.     Lesson  on  a  subject  selected  on  the  previous  day. 

(c)  Oral  examination  in  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical  Psedagogy. 

Special  success  in  both  examinations  qualifies  for  lower  classes  in  Mittelschulen  (middle  schools) 
and  for  hohere  Tochterschulen  (higher  girls'  schools). 

To  qualify  for  higher  classes,  a  third  cjcaminaiion  has  to  be  passed,  viz  ,  the  "  Mittelschulpriifung  '* 
(kniddle  school  examination),  and  if  the  position  of  rector  or  head-master  of  a  full  school  (six  or  more 
classes)  is  coveted,  or  tutorship  in  a  training  college,  a  fourth  examination  must  be  passed,  vis.,  the 
**  Bektoratspriif ung  "  (rectorate  examination). 

The  staff  of  a  training  college  is  usually  the  following: — 

Office.  QualiOcation. 

rw.    1  u        /o    c  tt"  J  .     "i     \    f      Almost  invariablv  men  of  University  education. 

Oberlebrer  (rrofessor  or  Head-teaehcT)    )  j  j 

Lehrer  (Tutors  or  Teachers)  ...         ...     Must  possess  rector's  certificates. 

The  numbers  oF  students  who  are  residential  and  non -residential  are  about  the  same.  The  extra 
cost  of  residence,  etc.,  to  the  student  is  about  £10  a  year ;  the  total  cost  to  the  non-resident  is  about  £30 
a  year. 

The  above  represents  the  education  in  teaching  for  men.  For  women  it  is  given  in  a  secondarj 
school ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  social  status  of  women  teachers  is  usually  much  higher  than  it 
18  for  men. 

6.  Training  of  Teachers  in  Saxony. — In  Saxony  the  system  is  diflTerent,  the  candidates  being 
admitted  at  13  after  successfully  passing  an  entrance  examination,  and  the  course  is  six  years  ;  so  that 
in  the  Saxon  system  the  preparing-school  and  the  training  college  are  united.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  work  : — 


Subject. 


Years. 


Religion  

German 

Latin    

History    

Geography 

Natural  Science 

Arithmetic.     (Geometry 

Theory  of  Paedagogy 

Teaching  Practice 

Mnsic  

Stenography  (optional).. 

(Tymnastics 

Drawing.     Freehand    .. 

Geometrical    


Private. 
Examined  quarterly. 
1       <         1 


The  teaching  practice  in  years  five  and  six  consists  mainly  of  watching  teaching,  and  very  little 
actual  teaching  is  done.  The  students  of  the  last  two  years  are  divided  into  groups  of  ahout  six,  and  hear 
lessons  given  illustrating  matter  previously  treated  theoretically,  one  series  of  subjects  being  adhered  to 
till  completed.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  examinations  are  held,  under  the  oversight  of  a  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Government  (Ministerium),  These  examinations,  Abgangsprtifung  oder  Schulamtskandi- 
datenpriifung  (departure  examination,  or  examination  of  candidates  for  school  offices),  embrace : — 

(a)  Theses  (written  in  ten  days,  not  under  supervision),    (i)  Essay  on  educational  subject,    (ii)  Pull 
notes  of  lesson  on  a  religious  nubject. 

(b)  Written  examination  (four  days,  under  surveillance).     Mathematical,  ^' liealien,'*  Music,  Latin 
translation. 

\^e)  Practical  examination,     (i)  Delivery  of  above  lesson  on  religious  subject,     (ii)  Twenty  minutes' 
lesson,  after  one  day's  preparation,     (iii)  Drawing,  writing,  music,  gymnastics. 

(d)  Oral  examination.     All  subjects ;  about  four  hours  for  six  students.     Students  who  fail  may 
have  a  second,  but  not  a  third  examination ;  but  failure  is  rery  rare. 

On 
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On  passing,  a  teacher  is  qualified  as  assistant ;  and  to  qualify  for  the  independent  charge  of  a 
school  he  must  pass  a  second  or  eligihility  examination  (Zweite  Priifung  oder  Wahlfahigkcitspriifung), 
Dot  before  three  nor  more  than  five  years  after  the  former.    This  embraces : — 

(ja)  Theses  (fourteen  days  allowed ;  no  supervision),     (i)  Essay  on  educational  subject,     (ii)  Sketch 
of  lesson,     (iii)  Questions  of  method,  etc.  (under  supervision). 

(b)  Practical  examination.     Half -hour  lesson,  after  half -day's  preparation. 

(c)  Oral  examination.    Eeligion,  German,  psychology,  pa3dagogy. 

The  examining  Commission  classify  on  the  basis  of  both  examinations.  Those  who  receive  first- 
class  go  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  two  years,  taking  up  pedagogy  as  their  special  subject.  Those 
who  get  second-class  passes  may  also  go  on  to  the  University,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ministerium. 

This  feature  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  the  progress  of  teachers  to  distinguished  positions  is 
thus  made  possible  in  Saxony. 

The  admission  for  women  is  at  14,  with  a  five-year  course,  or  15,  with  a  four-year  course. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows : — 


Subjects. 


Yean. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Religion  

German    

French 

English  (optional) 

History    

Geography  

Natural  Science 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry 

Paedagogy,  Theory , 

,,  Practice   

Music 

Caligraphy 

Stenograpy  (optional)  

Gymnastics 

Drawing  

Needlework    


3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 
•1 

"4* 

4 

"4' 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 


•  .     •  •  • 


2 
2 

2 


7.  The  Jena  Setninarium. — The  details  of  teacher-training  at  Jena  are  given  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  information,  shewing  how  thoroughly  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  is  carried  out  in  G-ermany. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Jena  Practising  School. 

fG.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  The  Jena  Seminar lum, — In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  conception  of  the  defimtenesi  of  the 
profeBsional  training  of  teachers  in  Germany,  the  following  translation  of  tne  *'  Ordnung  des  padagogischen 
Universi tats- Seminars  zu  Jena  und  seiner  Uebungs-schule  "  has  been  made,  the  original  pamphlet  having 
been  very  kindlv  forwarded  to  the  Commisdioners  by  Professor  Dr.  W.»  Sein,  the  Director  of  the 
Seminariura.  The  details  given  will  servo  to  shew  that  teachers  are  really  thoroughly  prepared,  trained 
and  practiseJin  the  art  of  teaching  before  professionally  engaging  ir  Jt. 

2.  Some  JEnglish  Beftrences  io  Jena. — The  reputation  of  the  Jena  3eminarium  and  of  Dr.  Bein  are 
80  widely  known  that  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  to  make  any  comment  in  regard  thereto.  The  following 
remarks,  however,  from  the  very  able  paper  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  Headmaster  of  the  Cardiff  Intermediate 
School  for  Boys,  and  formerly  Principal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors'  Training  Department  for  Teachers 
in  Secondary  Schools,  on  "The  Study  of  Education, "^  are  of  interest.  Speaking  of  training  colleges 
and  their  small  attached  demonstration  schools,  he  says: — "There  is  the  famous  little  school  at  Jena, 
conducted  by  Professor  Rein,"  and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how  excellent  these  adjunct  schools  are.  His 
words  are : — 

A  Demonstration  School  ia  Ixnuid  to  lie  kept  up  to  the  mark,  or  else  it  would  bring  the  whole  institution  into 
disrepute.  It  stands  before  the  public  gn/e  iu  a  way  that  other  scliools  do  not.  Its  staff  are  not  only  teachers  of  the 
children,  but  demonstrators  to  the  students  ;  they  cannot  assume  such  a  position  unless  they  are  efficient.  Farther,  an 
amount  of  attention  is  bestowed  on  every  part  of  the  organisation,  the  curriculum,  and  upon  each  individual  pupil,  wliich 
is  neither  possible  nor  necessary'  in  the  ortlinary  school.  Against  these  advantages  there  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oecessary 
evil  that  the  pupils  are  taught  by  a  gi-eatcr  variety  of  teachers  than  is  usual  elsewhere,  and  many  of  these  are  beginners. 
Nevertheless,  the  beginners  are  obliged  to  make  careful  preparation  for  every  lesson,  and  thus  the  oil  is  greatly 
diminished. 

So  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  the  work  of  education  goes  on  in  a  demonstration  school  such  as  that  at  Jena 
exacliy  as  it  does  in  other  schools.  True,  there  are  generally  several  adults  in  the  room  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  when  a 
student  is  teaching  the  class  the  form  master  is  also  present.  The  boys,  of  course,  know  why  he  is  there,  and  know  that 
the  student  is  a  student ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  the  process  of  teaching  is  not  disturbed.  The  whole 
institution  is  organised  so  that  training  may  proceed  without  disturbance,  and  boys  become  quickly  habituated  to  th« 
system. 

Thin  is  an  additional  reason  for  having  a  school  wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  training  ;  there  is  less  disturbance 
and  irregularity  in  such  an  urrangement  than  in  plans  which  require  stiidcnts  und  demonstrators  to  go  to  other  schools  as 
visitors.  In  the  latter  case  special  arrangements  are  always  necessary,  and  the  disturbance  of  order  is  an  evil  which  pupils 
feci  as  much  as  their  teachers.  The  teachers  are  always  willing  to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  but  the  pupils  can  haitlly 
get  over  the  feeling  that  the  instruction  by  their  visitors  is  of  an  amateur  type. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  staff  of  teachers  in  a  School  for  Demonstration  and  Practice,  if  they  also  act 
as  guides  to  students,  must  increase  beyond  the  provision  necessary  for  the  school  cla-sses  ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  finance, 
and  is  not  fundamental  to  the  problem  before  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  training  for  any  profession  is  a  costly  process, 
and  the  work  will  be  badly  done  if  it  is  not  adc([uately  supported.  But  the  lack  of  means,  while  it  may  lead  us  ta  hesitate 
to  embark  on  schemes  of  training,  oueht  not  to  serve  as  a  plea  for  countenancing  schemes  which  tend  to  injure,  rather 
than  improve,  the  teachers'  power.  If  it  is  expedient  to  train  teachers  at  all,  it  is  surely  expedient  to  conduct  that 
training  on  principles  which  tne  experience  both  of  our  own  and  of  other  professions  have  approved.' 

3.  A  TTniversitif  Scminarium, — The  attachment  of  the  training  college  or  seminarium,  as  at  Jena, 
to  a  University,  has  many  obvious  advantages.  The  university  influences  and  traditions,  the  wider  and 
more  liberal  culture,  of  which  universities  are  the  repository,  tend  to  develope  liberality  of  view,  and  large 
outlook,  and  to  oppose  the  contrary  tendencies  of  mere  professionalism.  The  daily  intercourse  with  all 
classes  of  university  students  will  tend  also  to  intensify  sympathy  between  the  students  of  different 
professions.  Through  daily  conver-^^ation,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  ench  other's  work  is  obtained,  and  a 
Detter  appreciation  of  the  various  forms  of  professional  aspiration.  Not  only  will  the  teacher  in  daily  touch 
with  university  life  reach  a  better  understanding  of  the  trend  of  huaian  achievement  in  literature,  art  and 
science,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  other  professions,  he  will  also  be  the 
means  of  imparting  to  others  something  of  his  own  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  education,  and  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  school  teacher.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  any  other  way  to  bring  about  a  liberal  and 
cultured  outlook  upon  those  higher  requirements  and  needs  of  the  human  race  to  which  university  life  is, 
more  than  any  other,  open,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  primary-school  teacher,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  lead  us 
in  our  first  steps  in  the  path  of  education,  stands  in  so  much  need. 

Daily  contact  with  the  ignorance  and  immaturity  of  childhood  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  fatal 
blindness  of  one's  standing  in  the  intellectual  world ;  but,  if  the  teacher  commence  his  professional 
career  with  a  broad  education  and  a  large  outlook,  not  only  is  he  forced  to  keep  in  touch  with  general 
progress,  but  even  the  child  life  with  which  he  is  in  daily  contact  offers  material  for  study  of  the 
profoundest  interest  and  dilTiculty.  Thus  the  teacher  is  saved  from  becoming  a  pedant,  and  becomes  a 
pedagogue,  not  in  the  narrow,  but  in  the  noble  sense.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
university  influence  from  this  i»oint  of  view. 

Jt  need  hardly  bo  mentioned  that  the  teaching  equipment  of  the  university  also  offers  unique 

4. 


advantages. 


1  Special  ileports  on  Educational  Sul)jects,  London.     Vol.  2,  pp.  337-  377. 
»  /Wrf,  pp.  366-367. 
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4.  The  Begulations  of  the  Seminarium  at  Jena. — The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  regime  of 
the  Jena  practising  school : — 

Prefatory  Remarkt. — The  following  regulations  are  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  acquainting  incoming 
members  of  the  Seminarium  and  its  practising  school  with  its  general  scheme.  More  accurate  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  third  "  Seminarheft,'*  in  which  the  detailed  Seminarium  regulations  are  given, 
(see  pp.  2i-51.)  These  are  actually  an  extract  therefrom,  with  but  slight  changes,  viz.,  as  regards  the 
order  of  the  paragraphs. 

While  informing  members  of  the  Seminarium  in  regard  to  the  duties  to  be  fulfilled  by  them,  these 
regulations  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
mission  it  has  assigned  itself.  It  will,  on  the  one  hand,  contribute  to  the  development  of  pedagogic 
science,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  scientific  and  practical  training  of  earnest  teachers.  The  whole 
organisation  is  designed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

ORGANISATION  OF  THE  JENA  PEDAGOGIC  UNIVERSITY  SEMINARIUM  AND  ITS  PRACTISING  SCHOOL. 

General  Recjulations  ix  force  at  the  Seminarium. 
(I.)  Memhrra  and  their  duties, 

(a)  Acquisition  of  Membership. — (1).  Every  regular  or  occasional  student  of  the  Jena  University  may  at  any  timo 
bo  admitted  as  member  of  the  Seminarium,  upon  personal  application  to  the  Director.  New  members  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  "Seminaralbum,"  with  their  name  and  calling, 

(6)  Classification  of  Memlwrs. — (2).  Besides  professors  (Obcrlchrer),  there  are  ordinary  members  (Praktikanten)', 
extraordinary  members,  and  auditors  (Hospitanten.)^  All  members  that  have  taken  up  atu<lics  at  the  Seminarschulo,  are 
classed  as  students  (Praktikanten.)     All  members  arc  required  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Seminarium. 

(c)  Professors  (Oberlehrer).  (3).  Under  supcrviaion  of  the  Director,  the  professors  conduct  all  the  practical 
school-work  as  class  teachers.     The  Practising-school  contains  three  classes,  and  consequently  three  professors. 

(4)  The  professors  instruct  the  ordinary  students  ( Praktikanten)  as  to  the  preparaticm  of  lessons  ;  receive 
written  preparations,  and  submit  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  Director.  They  superintend  the  lessons  given  by 
**  Praktikanten,"  and  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  teaching  itself.  Conversation  with  the  students  during  the  lesson 
IS  forbidden,  only  short  instructions  and  hints  being  allowed.  Critical  observations  on  the  lesson  shall  be  given,  if 
possible,  by  the  professor  to  the  student  immediately  upon  its  close.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  are  "Praktikanten" 
allowed  to  give  independent  lessons.  From  time  to  time  each  professor  shall  discuss  with  all  his  students  the  question  of 
the  concentration  taoles  for  the  coming  week,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  uniform  measures  of  government  and  discipline. 

(d)  The  students.  (Praktikanten.)— (5)  The  student  must  arrange  with  the  proper  professor  and  the  class 
teacher  concerned,  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  some  subjects  of  instruction.  Students  nmat  first  attend  lessons 
(hospitiercn)  in  the  subjects  which  they  select  for  a  considerable  time  as  auditors  before  being  allowed  to  do  any  practical 
teaching.     It  is  desirable  for  them  to  furnish  a  vTitten  description  of  the  instruction  in  which  thoy  have  taken  part. 

(6)  Every  subject  of  instruction  must  bo  taken  up  for  a  ''semcvstcr"  (half-year.)  A//  tcachiny  must  he  based 
on  a  written  2>i'^J^f'ftfiont  vhich  ao  far  ax  the  mnftrr  trill  ulloir  muM  hare  mcfhodlcaJ  unify  of  form.  The  matter  of 
instruction  must  be  exactly  and  clearly  articulated,  the  individual  parts  being  indicated  by  marginal  headings.  Above 
all,  the  concentration  questions  (Kony.cntrationsfragen)'  and  the  desired  results  of  the  synthesis  and  system  are  to  be 
exactly  defined,  while  the  details  of  the  instruction  may  be  more  freely  shaped.  Since  the  teaching  in  the  practising 
school  is  based  upon  concentration,  every  student  mu.st  familiarise  himself  with  the  concentration  development  of  other 
subjects.  He  must  further  attend  for  some  considerable  time  lessons  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  one  he  has  selected.  Further,  ho  is  to  study  the  intuitive  means  of  instruction,  especially  pictures,  etc., 
contained  in  the  school  museum. 

(7)  The  first  preparation  is  always  to  be  handed  to  the  senior  professor,  the  following  ones  to  the  class  teacher 
of  tlie  class  in  which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given.  In  teaching,  the  remarks  of  the  professor  and  of  the  director  thereon 
are  to  be  regarrled.     The  student  must  consider,  also,  the  disciplinary  reguLitions  in  force  in  the  practising  school. 

(8)  All  questions  and  explanations  of  the  teacher's  are  to  be  directed  to  the  whole  class.  The  children  who  desire 
to  reply  to  the  questions,  indicate  that  desire  by  holding  up  the  right  hand,  and  by  that  sign  only.  A  particular  child  is 
pointea  to  for  the  answer.  Every  scholar  who  desires  information,  must  hold  up  his  hand,  and  wait  until  the  teacher 
inquires  the  cause.   Restlessness  in  one's  place,  and  reply  w  ithout  permission  are  to  be  regarded  as  disturbances  of  the  lesson. 

(e)  Regarding  members  principally.  (9)  It  is  expected  that  the  members  of  this  Seminarium  will,  from  public 
spirit,  take  part  in  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  school  festivities,  May  excursions,  and  the  travelling  excursions  of 
the  practising  school. 

(10)  A  special  book  has  been  devoted  to  mformation  concerning  Seminarium  Festivities  (Emperor's  and  Grand 
Dukes'  birthdays,  Christmas  festivities,  etc.).     A  nieml>er  receives  the  news. 

(11)  The  hospices  of  members  attending  instruction,  and  all  interchange  of  thought  concerning  the  same,  and 
concerning  the  reports  in  the  hospice-book,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  further  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  a  com- 
petitive ^'^nV.  Reciprocal  hospices  are  specially  recommended.  Extraordinary  members,  too,  should,  as  often  as  possible 
take  the  opportunity  of  attending  lessons  and  ubing  the  hospice-book.  Anyone  criticise<l  in  the  hospice-book  has  a  right 
to  enter  a  rejoinder, — the  professor  associated  may  make  his  own  comments  thereupon.  No  polemics  are  to  bo  continued  on 
to  the  next  conference. 

(12)  In  connection  with  the  Christmas  festivities  for  the  pupils  of  the  Seminarium's  school,  a  banquet  for  the 
members  of  the  Seminarium  takes  place  in  remembrance  of  the  day  of  its  foundation  (9th  December,  1843).  This  banquet 
also  gives  former  members  of  the  Seminarium  opportunity  of  shewing  their  continued  attachment. 

(13)  The  Seminarium  publishes  from  time  to  time  serial  parts  (Seminarhefte).  Communications  for  publication, 
especially  about  literary  activity  of  late  members,  arc  much  desired.  So  far  nine  parts  (Hefte)  have  appeared.  These  may 
be  had  in  the  Seminarium  from  the  professor  at  a  price  of  1,  1*50, 2,  and  3  marks. 

(f)  Departure  from  Seminarium. — (14)  Departure  from  the  Seminarium,  like  admission,  follows  on  personal 
application  to  the  Director.  Members  leaving  Jena  are  expected  to  remain  in  communication  with  the  Seminarium,  and 
especially  also  to  furnish  information  for  the  *'  Seminaralbum." 

(II.)   Weekly  niettingH  of  the  Seminarium. 

(a)  **Theoretikum."  (15)  In  the  "Thcoretikum,"  held  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls  of  the  University,  ethical  and 
psychological,  especially  professional  (fachwissenschaftliche)  and  methodological  questions  are  discussed.  The  Director 
conducts  the  discussion,  every  member  of  the  Seminarium  having  the  right  to  take  part  therein. 

{b)  "  Praktikum."  (16)  The  "  Praktikum"  consists  of  a  **  Trial  lesson,"  before  the  Director  and  all  members  of  the 
Seminarium ;  the  students  (Praktikanten),  and  sometimes  even  the  professors  being  nominated  for  it  by  the  Director. 
At  least  one  **  Praktikum"  per  week  must  be  held. 

(17)  The  "Praktikum"  is  not  to  be  confused  with  examination,  but  must  give  a  true  representation  of  the 
student's  teaching,  and  form  therefore  part  of  his  general  course  of  instruction.  The  preparation  forming  the  basis  for  the 
instruction  is  to  be  exhibited  for  general  inspection  during  the  "Praktikum."  The  place  is  to  bo  accurately  indicatcxi 
where  the  teaching  in  the  "Praktikum"  commences. 

(18)  The  proper  professor  nominates  for  every  **  Praktikum"  a  chief  critic,  who  must  prepare  a  written  criticism 
of  it,  to  bo  handed  to  the  "  class  teacher"  the  day  before  the  conference,  and  be  delivered  afterwards  to  the  Director.  ThiR 
criticism  will  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  Conference.  A  scheme  for  the  criticism  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
ninth  "Seminarheft."  (19) 

^  Practitioners  who,  in  this  case,  are  learning  their  art. 

'  Hospitanten  are  occasional  auditors  at  lectures. 

*  Konzentrationsfragen  are  the  questions  which,  being  put  in  a  lesson,  direct  the  mind  of  the  child  to  tne 
fundamental  elements,  intensifying  the  attention,  and  concentrating  it  on  those  elements  of  the  lesson  in  which  its  logival 
unity  inheres. 
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(19)  The  reading  of  the  criticism  is  preceded  b^  a  criticism  by  the  student  (Praktikant)  himself,  in  which  he 
openly  expresses  his  ideas  as  to  the  mistakes  made  by  him  during  the  trial  lesson,  without  having  conferred  with  the 
nominated  critic,  or  the  professor,  beforehand. 

(20.)  A  Question  Registrar  (Frageprotokollant),  nominated  by  the  professor  directly  concerned,  keeps  a  record 
during  the  **  Praktikum",  of  the  number  of  questions  directed  lo  the  different  pupils,  and  answered  correctly,  erroneously, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  further  of  the  recapitulations  made  by  the  pupils,  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 


Questions. 

Recapitulations. 

Total. 

Pupils. 

Not 
answered. 

1 

Correctly 
answered. 

Badly 
answered . 

Erroneously 
answered. 

Fluent. 

Ilesitatinif. 

Avenge. 

These  notes  are  to  be  used  in  the  criticism.     Criticism  as  well  as  the  self-criticism  are  to  be  recorded  in  special  books. 

(c)  Coi^€n>nce.—(2\.)  The  conference  is  held  weekly  under  superintendence  of  the  Director,  or  in  exceptional  cases, 

that  of  the  regular  professor.     General  school- matters,  an<l  especially   the  weekly    "  Praktikum"  form  the   subject    of 

discussion.     The  conference  is  detailed  according  to  the  following  categories  : — (1.)  New  Registrar  ;  (2.)  Old  minutes  ;  (3.) 

lloll ;  (4.)  Supervision  between  lessons  ;    (5.)  New  *' Praktikum"  ;  (6.)  Hospice-book;  (7.)  Generalities;  (8.)  Discussion  of 

*  Praktikum";  (a)  Reading  of  criticism  by  student  himself,  and  general  criticism  ;  (/;)  Discussion. 

The  professor  reads  aloud  the  categories,  that  are  to  bo  treated,  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  l)e  communicated.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  a  collection  of  regular  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  excursion  is  made,  it 
Itoiug  the  Registrar's  duty  to  take  charge  thereof,  and  to  hand  the  money  thus  collected  to  the  professor.  Besides  the  chief 
conference,  the  senior  professor  holds  minor  conferences,  in  which  such  matters  as  disturbances  in  school  exercises, 
negligences,  punishments,  *' Individuality  books",  weekly  aim  (concentration  tables)  etc.,  are  discussed.  Students  are 
required  to  take  part  in  these  conferences. 

(22.)  The  minutes  are  kept  in  turn  by  every  one  of  the  members  (in  alphal>ctic  sequence).  These  must  not 
contain  the  discussion  in  detail.     Only  points  in  dispute,  reasons  jrro  and  con,  and  results,  are  to  be  embraced. 

(23.)  The  main  part  of  the  conference  must  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  "  Praktikum,"  and  will  be 
introduced  by  reading  aloud  the  **  self-criticism."  The  last  should  indicate  to  the  **  Praktikanten"  that  they  must  look 
for  an  explanation  of  the  mistakes  made,  within  thenvidi^es,  avoiding  the  attribution  of  fault  to  the  pupils,  or  elsewhere. 
The  self-criticism  of  the  student  is  followed  up  by  general  criticism.  At  the  close  of  the  various  parts  a  discussion  follows, 
for  which  all  members  of  the  Seminarium  are  expected  to  prepare  themselves. 

The  discussion  must  keep  close  to  the  point  under  debate,  personal  remarks  and  applications  being  avoided. 

II.  Regulations  of  the  Seminarium's  Practising  Scuooii. 
(/.)  InstructiouH  conceniijifj  Admini/ftrafioii. 

Introduction. — TJie  Administration  embraces  all  institutions,  which  the  school  needs  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  order,  as  a  prereriuisite  for  every  kind  of  instructive  or  educative  influence.  Its  aim  is  to  establish  suitable 
fixed  practices  in  school  life,  lo  develope  these,  therefore,  there  must  be,  above  all,  on  the  part  of  teachers  the  most  strict 
and  punctual  observance  of  all  rules,  which  obviously  have  to  be  uniform. 

(1.)  Commencement  of  Instruction. — School  begins  in  the  summer  semester  at  7  ;  in  the  winter  at  8  o'clock  (lower 
classes  at  8  or  9  o'clock).     The  lessons  start  liftcen  minutes  after  the  hours,  the  school  clock  being  standard. 

(2.)  Certain  pupils  are  charged  with  small  duties,  such  as  to  see  that  the  material,  books,  apparatus,  maps,  pointer, 
boards,  pencils,  etc.,  are  to  hand  at  the  right  time  and  place.  The  teachers,  when  it  is  necessary,  must  themselves  co-operate. 
These  materials  must  not  be  sent  for  during  the  lesson. 

(3.)  At  the  beginning  of  every  lesson  the  teacher,  so  long  as  no  fixed  custom  has  been  developed,  quickly  ascertains 
if  all  is  right  by  putting  the  question,  **  Is  everything  in  order?  "  to  the  monitor.  Reply  in  the  affirmative  having  been 
received,  a  confirmatory  glance  round  is  made  by  the  teacher.  The  children  are  to  be  accustomed,  when  the  order 
to  **sit  down  "  is  given,  to  report  themselves  if  guilty  of  any  neglect  or  omission  of  duty  by  remaining  standing.  These 
matters  are  to  be  quickly  discharged,  and  discii)linary  measures  taken,  either  immediately,  or  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

(4.)  Since  the  instruction  can  only  operate  favourably  when  the  most  thorough  order  prevails,  the  teacher  must,  as 
soon  as  the  chiUlren  have  taken  their  seats,  have  careful  regard  to  tlie  foUowing  points  : — 

The  children  are  to  sit  in  their  placoi  in  a  derorona  manvtr,  hut  without  restraint^  with  their  eyes  directed  to  the 
teacher,  their  hands  resting  quietly  on  the  desk  ;  they  must  also  keep  their  legs  quiet.  The  instruction  must  not  begin 
until  everything  is  in  order,  when  the  command  *'  Ready,"  is  given. 

(//. )  Order  during  aiid  at  close  of  Lenson, 

(5.)  The  children  are  to  be  accustomed,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  report  their  homo-work,  and  also  the  object  of  the 
lesson. 

(6.)  Order  must,  as  at  the  beginning,  be  maintained  throughout  the  lesson.  Unless  this  be  attained,  and  especially 
if  there  be  lack  of  attention,  the  teacher  shoidd  not  continue  speaking,  but  must  restore  attention  by  suitable  command,  or 
by  knocking. 

(7. )  The  teacher  must  himself,  during  the  instruction,  occupy  a  definite  place  on  the  platform,  from  whence  he  can  get  a 
view  of  all  the  pupils.  He  looks  steadily,  but  not  exclusively,  at  any  pupil  who  is  speaking  or  answering  a  question.  He 
must  not,  except  under  pressing  necessity,  turn  his  back  upon  the  class  or  upon  any  pupil  ;  nor  must  he  vacate  his  place 
should  a  pupil  liappen  to  want  special  assistance.     Seizinij  hold  of,  or  jiuUintj  a  scholar  hack,  is  not  permitted. 

It  may  be  here  stated  tbat  throughout  Europe  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  anything 
approaching  to  insolent  encroachment  on  the  personal  dignity  of  the  pupil.  Such  a  thin^  as  grasping  a 
boy's  ear,  or  roughly  seizing  him,  is  practically  unknown.  The  well  educated  teachers  of  Europe  respect 
themselves,  and  are  taught  also  to  respect  the  personal  dignity  of  the  children,  one  of  the  heat  ways  of 
teaching  the  children  individual  and  mutual  self-respect.  It  may  be  further  noticed  that  these  lessons  ia 
self-respect  commence  in  the  Kindergartens,  where  mutual  esteem  and  appreciation  of  individual  liberty 
are  strongly  cultivated.  The  consequence  of  this  was  seen  in  the  characteristically  amiable  aud  polite 
manners  of  the  continental  children.  Throughout  Europe  it  is  strongly  realised  that  a  teacher  must  be 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners  to  the  children  under  his  care. 

Only  exceptionally  is  a  teacher  allowed  to  sit.  Sitting  militates  against  that  exemplary  conduct  which  the  teacher 
should  in  everything  endeavour  to  maintain. 

(8.)  All  questions  and  explanations  should  Ikj  addressed  to  the  whole  class.  Pupils  wishing  to  answer  the  question, 
are  to  mdieate  it  by  raising  their  right  hand,  and  with  this  sign  alone.  Some  particular  child  is  then  pointed  out  to  answer 
the  question.  In  the  same  way  any  pupil  desiring  wpecial  information,  should  raise  his  hand,  and  wait  till  the  master  asks 
the  reason.     Moving  in  the  seat,  ancf  answering  without  command,  should  be  rejected  as  disturbances  of  the  lesson. 

(9.)  When  the  toacher  has  called  upon  a  child  by  name,  he  shouhl  rise  quickly  and  assume  an  erect  position,  neither 
lowerinf^  his  head  nor  starting.  When  giving  an  answer,  he  should  speak  vigorously  and  in  a  clear  tone.  Speaking  in  a 
faint  voice  in  consequence  of  bhyness  ih  lo  be  (►vercome  by  repeatedly  speaking  altogether.  The  teacher  should  afterwards 
convince  himself  that  the  desired  result  has  been  reached.  To  excuse  a  scholar  who  speaks  in  a  faint  voice  is  to  confirm 
him  in  his  bad  habit. 

(10.) 
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(10.)  Orders  concerning  the  whole  of  the  claas,  Buch  as  : — 

1.  Producing  and  putting  away  of  books,  note- books,  pencils,  and  other  writing  material. 

2.  Gathering  or  distril)ution  of  writing,  drawing,  readinK-l>ooks,  etc.,  and  other  instruction-material. 

3.  Falling  in,  when  leaving  school-room,  and  similar  things,  should,  until  a  fixed  method  has  been  developed,  be 

executed  on  a  given  command,  which  indicates  the  various  phases  of  the  action  by  counting.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued  until  pupils  have  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  it  without  counting.  Such  commands  are  :  **  Books  out  !'* 
•'  Write  !  "  **  Pens  away  r  *'  Turn  over  ! "  *'  Close  books  !  *'  "  Distribute  books  !  "  "  Books  together  !  " 
"  Stand  !  "  **  Ready  ! "  *'  Fall  in  ! "  **  Disperse  ! "  (It  should  be  remembered  that  these  commands  are  given 
somewhat  in  military  fashion). 

(11.)  Pupils  shall  be  informed  as  to  the  proper  use  and  treatment  of  the  material  of  instruction,  and  in  particular  that : — 
1.  All  roadinff  and  writing  books  must  be  provided  with  a  protecting  cover,  writing-books  with  blotting-paper. 
1!.  When  reading,  line  or  words,  and  places,  etc. ,  on  maps  must  not  be  pointed  at  with  finger,  but  always  with  a  pencil 
or  small  pointer. 

3.  On  the  black-board  or  slato-slab,  nothing  shall  be  wiped  off  with  the  hand,  nor  shall  anything  be  written  on  the 

wet  surface.     Cleaning  cloths,  etc. 

4.  Pens  and  pencils  must  not  be  touched  until  used,  and  after  use  they  should  be  put  away  at  once. 

(12.)  When  the  Director  or  guests  enter  or  leave  the  school-room,  at  a  sign  from  the  teacher  pupils  will  rise,  sitting 
down  again,  upon  another  sign. 

Hospitanten  must  not  give  any  sign  of  their  opinions  during  the  lesson.  With  the  exception  of  the  Director  and 
class-teacher,  no  one  is  permitted  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  or  ruling  of  the  class,  even  though  the 
teacher  makes  an  obvious  mistake.     The  teacher  must  not  converse  with  anyone  during  his  teaching. 

(13.)  Continual  attention  is  necessary  in  regard  to  matters  of  hygienic  importance,  such  as  protection  against  glaring 
sun-light,  heating,  etc.     Leaving  the  school-room  is  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

( 14. )  The  sign  for  the  closinc  of  the  lesson  should  be  given  by  the  teacher.  Teaching  must  not  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  striking  of  the  hour,  even  for  giving  out  home-work  or  making  up  anv  time  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  This 
may  be  done  in  exceptional  cases  after  consultation  with  the  pupils  after  the  close  of  the  morning  or  afternoon  lessons. 

Pupils  leave  school-room  quietly,  in  pairs  ;  this  iKjing  done,  the  teacher  makes  his  entries  into  the  class-book. 

(15.)  Order  must  be  kept,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  day's  lessons.  Unrest,  or  premature  packing  up  of  the 
school  things,  should  be  punished  by  warning,  and  making  child  leave  the  class-room  last  of  all.  Praktikanton  must  afibrd 
infonnation  regarding  anything  observed  in  respect  of  pupils  when  outside  of  the  school. 

(16.)  1.  Aim  and  purpose  of  special  assistance  (to  backward  pupils).  This  assistance  should  not  take  the  character 
of  punishment  which  is  reserved  for  pupils  who  for  continued  negligence  in  their  written  or  verbal  work  (neglect  of 
coiTcctions  especially,  etc.),  for  continual  laziness,  are  to  be  **  kept  in."  The  special  assistance  has  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  backward  pupils  to  reach  the  scheme  of  work  of  their  class,  again  raising  them  to  its  level. 

2.  A  criterion  for  determining  where  this  s])ecial  assistance  will  be  needed  is  usually  given  by  the  marks  of  the 
written  work,  or  may  appear  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  verbal  exercises.  In  the  first  case  it  is  left  to  the  teacher 
concerned,  what  limit  he  will  adopt,  or  where  there-be  more  than  one,  whether  the  formal  or  the  material  one  shall  be 
regarded  as  decisive.  Even  the  general  impression  may  suffice.  The  main  thing  is  systematic  procedure,  with  due 
consideration  of  the  pupils'  individualities. 

3.  Who  is  to  afford  the  special  assistance  ?  The  assistance  is  daily  given  after  the  morning  lessons,  by  the  class 
teacher.  Other  members,  however,  (Praktikanten)  who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  may  take  over  during  a  semester, 
one  or  more  assistance-lessons  weekly,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  informed  about  the  scale  of  marks,  marking  of  mis*- 
takes,  the  treatment  of  pupils,  etc. 

4.  How  is  it  to  ne  executed  ?  During  the  assistance-lesson  absolute  (quietness  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  maintained,  strict  adherence  being  the  instructions ;  and  in  giving  information  of  concern  to  all  pupils  present,  they 
ought  all  to  be  called  to  attention,  and  to  contribute. 

It  is  undesirable  to  put  many  pupils  in  an  **  assistance-lesson,"  lest  the  teacher  be  unable  to  devote  himself  to  any 
one  weak  pupil  thoroughly  and  kindly. 

II.  RegulcUions  Concerning  Dpicipline. 

Introduction. — Discipline  has  the  same  aim  as  instruction,  viz.,  to  develope  a  moral-reli^ous  character  in  the  pupil. 
It  tries,  by  its  dispositions,  to  act  immediately  on  the  mind  and  will,  while  the  instruction  tries  to  reach  this  end 
immediately,  by  extending  the  sphere  of  ideas. 

(17.)  The  following  arrangements  are  in  the  interests  of  discipline  : — 

1.  The  morning  prayer. — Every  school-day  starts  with  a  general  prayer  in  all  classes.     At  the  close  of  school,  another 

prayer  is  said. 

2.  A  weekly  prayer  is  said  at  the  end  of  the  school- week  by  the  professors. 

3.  School  festivities  such  as  those  on  the  (a)  birthday  of  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke ;    (6)  Christmas  ;  (c)    May 

excursion  ;  {d)  departure  of  those  who  have  been  confirmed. 

4.  School  trips  {See  E.  Scholz :  Die  Schulrcise,  also  organisches.     Olied  in  Plane  d.  Erziehungsschule.     From  the 

Pa)dagogic  University  Seminarium  III,  5th  Heft  and  scq.)  For  the  sequence  of  trips,  see  in  the  **  Lehrplan''  (9th 
Heft). 

5.  School  **  Savings-box,"  specially  recommended  to  pupils  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  school  trips,  to  save  up  the 

required  amoimt  little  by  little. 

6.  Pupils*  library,  the  enrichment  of  which  students  (Praktikanten)  are  specially  expected  to  take  to  heart. 

7.  Monitorial  offices.     Certain  pupils  are  nominated  to  undertake  various  offices  in  the  school,  garden,  or  workshop. 

Such  offices  are  to  be  considered  as  offices  of  honour.  The  following  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  two  pupils 
(class  monitors),  nominated  according  to  their  sequence  in  the  class,  with  weekly  changes,  viz.  : — (a)  Lookafter 
the  black-board,  sponge  and  chalk,  {b)  See  to  the  teacher's  table  and  chair,  (c)  Open  windows  in  the  intervals 
between  lessons.  (c?)  Write  the  date  on  the  tablet  hung  up  in  each  class-room  (for  the  purpose),  {f)  Provide 
clean  watei;  for  jug  and  basin.  {J)  Pour  out  ink  into  the  various  inkstands,  as  required. 
A  pupil  is  also  charged  with  keeping  the  books,  and  other  teaching  materials  in  the  class-press,  in  order,  as  well  as 
fetching,  collecting  and  distributing  them.  For  each  special  subject,  a  pupil  is  to  be  nominated  for  the  period  of  a. 
semester,  to  attend  to  the  corresponding  teaching-material,  such  as  maps,  rulers,  compasses,  etc.,  with  due  regard 
to  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.     The  necessity  of  fixed  method  in  regard  to  each  office  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 

8.  The  individuality  book.    As  does  the  professor,  so  also  must  the  students  (Praktikanten)  endeavour,  by  visiting  the> 

parents  of  the  pupils,  to  work  for  the  latters'  welfare.  It  is  recommended  that  every  pupil  be  accurately  observed 
during  the  lessons,  in  the  garden,  the  workshop,  and  in  the  play-ground,  and  in  walks  and  excursions,  and  that 
the  teacher  enter  into  his  circle  of  ideas  and  circumstances,  by  closer  contact  and  hearty  conversation  on  occasions 
of  walks  and  excursions.  If  this  be  done  in  the  proper  way,  the  notion  that  he  is  being  observed  will  not  enter 
the  pupil's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  pupil's  confidence  will  be  won,  and  he  will  be  induced  to  speak  freely 
about  everything  that  moves  him,  and  will  gladly  seek  his  teacher's  advice.  This  relation  will  thus  be  of  direct 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 

All  observations  made  are  to  be  collected,  and  entered  into  a  book  for  the  purpose,  kept  in  each  class,  and  will  be 
worked  up  into  an  **  individuality -sketch,"  as  soon  as  sufficient  material  is  collect^,  and  entered  into  the  "  Individuality 
book." 

Tlie  following  scheme  is  to  be  followed  : — (a)  Home  circumstances.  (h)  Age,  primary  education,  (r)  Appearance 
(build  of  body,  condition  of  health,  carriage  and  look,  neatness  in  cloths  and  school-books),  (d)  Development  on  the  side 
of  intellect  (abilities,  interest  in  lessons,  homework,  favourite  occupations  and  inclinations).  (e)  Manifestations  of 
sentiments  (intellectual,  moral,  nssthetic,  religious  sentiments  ;  intercourse  with  house-mates,  teachers,  and  school-mates). 
{/")  Proposition  for  improvements  of  faults  on  the  result  of  scheme,  instruction,  or  discipline. 

In  compiling  these  individuality-sketches,  special  care  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  inner,  oasnal  interdependence  of  all 
observations  and  experiences  made.  Compare  CL  Schubert  **  Eltemfragen^"^Jfi,,  5th  Senaiuarheft,  pp.  8Q,  et  seq.,  and 
Hein's  **Encykk>padie."  ITT, 
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III.  Punishments. 

Introduction.  All  school  punishments  are  to  be  regarded  as  measures  for  improvement,  and  they  either  act  indirectly 
(by  accustoming  to  order)  or  directly.  They  fall  under  two  principal  groups :  Punishments  in  respect  of  authority,  and 
in  respect  of  discipline. 

(I.)  Punishments  for  authority,  etc. — These  have  the  purpose  to  re-establish  proper  order  after  disturbances  during 
instruction.  The  strenuous  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  make  such  punishments  surperfluous,  by  constantly  accustoming  to 
order. 

(18.)  The  following  details  are  to  be  observed  :— Children  entering  the  class-room  after  the  t€)acher  has  arrived,  must 
stand  near  the  door  until  he  calls  upon  them  to  take  their  seats.  The  teacher  should  not  keep  them  too  long,  but  inquire 
the  reason  of  their  being  late.  The  punishment  of  neglect  in  the  case  of  pupils  missiug  any  part  of  the  lesson,  is  detention 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  whatever  has  been  missed  under  supervision  of  teacher  or  professor. 

To  eliminate  the  causes  of  neglect,  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  parents  (communications,  parent's 
evenings). 

(19.)  The  admiuistrativo  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  order  during  the  lessons  fall  under  two  divisions, 
(1)  general,  aud  (2)  special. 

The  teacher  should  in  general  succeed  w^ith  the  general  measures.      These  on  a  rising  scale  are  : — (a)  Pausing  during 
the  teaching,      {h)  A  knock  or  stroke  on  the  table,      (c)  A  general  call  of  warning  to  the  whole  class  or  to  a  special  form. 
{d)  Blaine  and  menace,  wilhoiU  the  mention  of  names. 

^  The  special  measures  are  : — (a)  A  sharp  glance  or  sign  with  the  hand,     (b)  Appeal,     (c )  Throat  of  punishment,  leith 
mention  of  name,    {d)  Removal  out  of  place  at  school  desk  ;  making  stand  at  the  side  or  in  the  rear,  so  that,  unconditionally, 
'good  behaviour  may  be  secured,     (e)  Personal  report  to  a  particular  professor.     (/)  Report  to  the  permanent  professor. 

(20. )  In  traversing  the  matter  of  punishments,  care  should  be  exercised  to  observe  this  ascending  series.  No  stage 
should  be  omitted,  neither  should  any  be  repeated.  If  punishment  has  been  threatened,  it  must  follow  on  repetition  of 
the  offence.  The  direction  to  stand  outside  the  class-room  door,  corporal  punishment  (as  a  disciplinary  measure  to 
maintain  control)  are  excluded  as  punishments. 

(21.)  The  detention  of  pupils  in  a  special  punishment  class  is  not  allowed.  Should  a  pupil  neglect  part  of  a  lesson, 
through  his  own  fault,  or  if  by  neglect  he  be  late,  he  is  to  bo  punished  by  detention  for  work  (to  make  good  what  he  has 
neglected  or  missed). 

(22.)  If  in  teaching  it  be  found  that  several  pupils  cannot  accomplish  their  tasks,  deprivation  of  liberty  is  not 
'permitted  ;  a  more  careful  and  methodical  preparation  of  the  teaching  matter  should  bo  undertaken  ;  since,  abort  all,  the 
teaehcr  should  Jirst  look  to  hmxtlffor  the  root  oj  the  defect.      Vide  I  (23). 

(23.)  For  negligences  in  regard  to  home-work  a  similar  ascending  scale  of  punishments  must  bo  applied,  e.g.,  report 
before  the  next  lesson  with  the  neglected  work  done  ;  recitation  of  the  neglected  work  ;  bringing  it  to  the  teacher  after 
school  hours  ;  execution  of  the  work  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

(24.)  The  assigning  of  special  punishment  lessons — repeated  copying  of  badly  written  work— is  inappropriate,  though 
the  corrections  of  the  faulty  parts  may  be  written  out  two  or  three  times,  where  it  cannot  be  connected  with  a  special  basis. 

(25.)  If  a  pupil  has  forgotten  to  bring  anything  needed  for  a  lesson,  and  which  is  required  also  in  the  next  lesson  on 
the  same  subject,  he  has  to  shew  to  the  teacher  before  beginning  the  next  lesson,  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  to  hand,  an<l 
in  case  of  repeated  forgetfulness,  this  is  to  be  done  some  time  before  every  lesson,  with  the  object  of  becoming  accustonicKl 
to  this  regulation.  The  class-teacher  must  undertake,  from  time  to  time,  an  inspection  of  the  books.  In  connection 
therewith,  care  should  be  taken  that  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  bring  books,  completed  exercise-books,  etc.,  to  school. 

(26.)  Where  negligences,  offences  against  regulations  and  custom,  occur,  they  should  be  expressly  brought  back  to 
memory. 

(27.)  Irrelevant,  untimely  questions  or  expressions  of  doubt  must  be  rejected  without  further  discussion.  Such 
questions  and  doubts  which  children  express,  not  for  information  but  to  occasion  the  teacher  embarrassment,  injure  the 
teacher^s  authority.  At  times  the  teaclier  may  refer  to  them  later  on  in  the  lesson,  to  shew  the  prepostcrousness  or 
inconsequence  of  the  question. 

(II.)  Punishments  for  the  sake  of  Discipline. — The  second  group  of  punishments  are  those  which  should  act  directly 
upon  the  dispositions  of  the  children.  Far  more  important  tliau  the  correction  of  errors,  watchfulness  in  regard  to  things 
forbidden,  and  punishments,  arc  such  positive  institutions  as  those  for  the  development  of  the  moral  judgment,  for  warning 
or  encouragement ;  ^.(7.,  those  in  the  shape  of  free  conversation;  repeatedly  talking  over  of  various  occurrences  from  a 
moral  standpoint ;  further  tlie  stimulation  to  actirity  ofvoblt  smtiimnfKy  suxh  as  those  of  fjratit nde,  piff/y  and  loyalty. 

(28.)  Should  offences  have  occurred,  the  following  is  to  be  observed  : — The  teacher  must,  without  force,  endeavour  to 
bring  the  facts  to  liglit.  Tliis,  however,  must  not  be  attempted  by  a  single  investigation,  inasnuich  as  the  boy  is  likely  to 
endeavour  to  close  the  matter  by  generally  disavowing  everything,  lie,  the  teacher,  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
fabricating  a  false  representation  of  the  affair,  by  artfully  grouping  various  occurrences.  Ho  must  not  be  influenced 
against  anyone  accused  by  former  offences  or  accompanying  circumstances. 

The  investigation  of  the  offence  before  the  whole  clnss  is  to  be  considered  a  special  intensification  of  the  punishment. 

(30.)  In  general  the  following  is  to  be  attended  to  : — The  principle  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  all  punishments  is: 
They  must  be  applied  with  uniformity  ;  they  must  be  meted  out  without  passion  and  with  the  necessary  moral  earnestness. 
JhU  cold  discipline,  must  ufiver  take  the  place  of  kiwVy  trt-atment. 

(31.)  The  punishment  must  cause  the  pupil  to  recognise  his  fault.  Both  in  the  pupil  to  be  punished  and  in  his 
fellow-pupils  the  consciousness  must  be  awakened,  that  the  punishment  was  fully  justified. 

The  above  rep;ulations  arc  only  a  brief  epitome  of  a  much  more  complete  list,  having  for  their  object 
the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  duties,  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  the  securing  of 
uniformity  on  approved  lines  intelligently  apprehended.  In  translating  them  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  be  at  all  literal,  but  the  exact  sense  has,  as  tar  as  possible,  been  given. 

All  persons  who  had  been  students  or  auditors  for  any  time  at  the  Jena  practising  school,  with  whom 
the  Commissioners  came  in  contact,  regard  the  methods  of  the  school  as  excellent.  That  the  professors 
there  are  highly  educated,  aud  thoroughly  and  carefully  trained,  is  incontestable.  Students^  enter  the 
practising  school  at  Jena  older  and  better  educated  than  with  us,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly  better. 
The  system  is  one  that  commends  itself.  It  brings  the  teacher  into  direct  contact  with  university  influences, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  reacts  upon  the  university.  Before  the  teacher  commences  his  work,  he  has,  to  some 
extent,  matured  ;  he  has  had  his  conceptions  of  his  professional  duties  enlarged ;  he  knows  something  of 
its  theoretical  and  much  of  its  practical  side ;  his  education  has  been  sufficiently  broad  to  help  to  defend 
him  against  the  narrow  spirit  which  tends  to  dcvelope  through  contact  only  with  the  child-mind.  He  has 
learnt  what  will  make  his  work  real,  that  is,  his  knowledge  must  not  he  merely  information  memorised  from 
text-hooks,  but  direct  knowledge  thoroughly  grasped,  and  able  to  be  freely  applied  in  helping  his  pupils. 

5.  Conclusion. — The  Jena  school  in  Germany,  that  of  Kiisnacht  in  Switzerland,  and  similar  training 
colleges,  are  the  models  on  which  a  training  college  for  this  State  should  be  founded,  and  it  sh'.uld  be 
remembered  in  this  connection,  that  its  efficiency  will  assuredly  depend  upon  the  culture,  liberality  of 
view,  and  ability  to  awaken  ideals,  in  the  personality  of  its  Director. 

*  That  is.  Student-teachers. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Reform  in  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory. — Since  the  realisation  of  any  scheme  of  public  education  depends  upon  th^ 
thoroughness  of  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  he  the  instruments  hy  means  of 
which  the  State  shall  mould  the  character  of  the  community ^  the  question  of  their  proper  training  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance.^ 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  whenever  the  ofTicc  of  the  teacher  is  not  adequately  understood  or 
respected.  For  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  time,  our  children,  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth,  are  in  the  teacher's  hands  for  good  or  evil.  Among  the  influence^ 
that  determine  the  child's  tendency,  the  teacher's  ia  probably  pre-eminent,  and  yet  we  have  made,  so  far, 
no  sufficient  provision  to  educate  him  for  his  responsible  work,  and  have  placed  his  emoluments  on  a 
scale  that  virtually  expresses  no  high  degree  of  respect  for  his  office.  If  education  is  to  ennoble  and 
invigorate  our  people,  ».<?.,  if  we  are  to  have  a  system  which  shall  develope  a  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally  robust  race,  then  there  are  several  things  to  which  assuredly  we  must  attend,  viz.: — 

(a)  Tha  cultivation  of  respect  for  the  teaching  profession,  so  as  to  induce  able  men  and  women  to  enter 

and  to  remain  therein. 
{h)  The  raising  of  emoluments  of  teachers,  so  that  they  may  live  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort, 

and  in  touch  with  the  proper  classes  of  the  community. 
(c)  The  ensuring  of  thorough  general,  and  thorough  professional  education  of  the  teachers,  so  that 

they  may  discharge  their  professional  work  ably. 

This  chapter  proposes  to  deal  with  the  last  question  (c). 

Before  passing  on,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  teacher  s  avocation  is  adequately  respected, 
it  will  attract,  as  the  Church  attracts,  men  and  particularly  women,  who  arc  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations than  rate  of  pay.  In  Germany  ladies  of  good  social  standing  are  entering  into  primary  and 
kindergarten  teaching,  their  status  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  men  engaged  in  such  teaching. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Ladies  of  good  status  are  also  undertaking  teaching  in  America,  and  with  beneficial  results  as 
regards  the  refinement  of  the  pupils. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  same  thing  will  happen  here  when  public  opinion  supports  such  a 
movement,  and  when  the  general  status  of  the  teacher  has  been  raised  by  the  reform  herein  indicated. 

The  question  of  emoluments  need  not  bo  now  dealt  with.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  of  the  country,  distinguished  ability  must  take  precedence  of  mere  seniority  if 
the  services  of  able  teachers  are  to  b^  retained,  and  the  whole  rate  of  emolument  put  on  a  somewhat 
higher  scale. 

2.  Principles  determining  preliminary  education  proper  for  primary  teachers. — The  question  of  the 
degree  of  preliminary  education  required  of  those  who  would  become  primary- teachers  is  of  consequence 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

{a)  The  importance  of  thorough  apprehension  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  subjects  appears 
only  when  education  is  advanced  to  the  higher  stages  of  those  subjects. 

(J))  The  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  significance  of  its  formative  function  commence  to  be  realized 

only  in  the  secondary  stages  of  education, 
(c)  The  comprehensiveness  of  education,  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  its  inter-relations,  and  it9 

moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  tendencies,  reveal  themselves  only  in  the  secondary  stage. 

These  may  be  restated  as  follows: — From  the  standpoint  of  propa)deutics,  the  preliminary  education 
should  ensure  some  degree  of 

(a)  Maturity  as  regards  the  grasp  of  the  principles  of  subjects  of  instruction. 

{b)  Maturity  as  regards  realization  of  the  formative  function  and  unity  of  educative  instruction. 

(c)  Maturity  as  regards  outlook  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  significance  of  education. 

Excepting  those  countries  whose  estimate  of  education  sanctions  the  employment  of  wholly  untrained 
persons  (children)  as  teachers,  viz.,  the  pupil-teachers,  all  countries  demand  that  the  primary  school 
teacher  shall,  before  teaching^  have  at  least  a  secondary  education!^  This  is  the  requirement  practically 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  (excepting  of  course  the  United  Kingdom,  where  primary  education  is 
certainly  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition)  and  America.  That  this  is  as  stated  will  be  seen  from  Chapters 
XXXV,  and  XXX  VI I  to  XXXIX. 
It 

^  The  question  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  very  briefly  l)ut  ably  discussed  by  Miss  Margaret  Hodge, 
M.A.,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  Section  J  of  tlie  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Hobart  Meeting,  1902,  pp.  779-784. 

^  It  ought  further  to  bo  said  tbat  in  such  countries  the  primary  education  is  slso  far  better  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
hence  if  a  preliminary  secondary  education  is  thert  required,  then,  a  fortiori^  it  is  more  necessary  here.  Pupil-teachers 
in  New  South  Wales  have  had  only  a  very  poor  primary  education  when  they  enter  upon  professioniBd  teaching. 
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It  is  quite  immaterial  Low  this  secondary  iDsiruction  is  received,  provided  only  it  bo  thorough,  that 
is  to  say  it  may  be  in : — 

(i)  Secondary  or  superior  schools.  (Plcoles  secondaircs,  ^coles  supdrieures  ;  gymoasiums,  high 

schools,  universities. ) 
(ii)  Special  preparatory  schools,  or  colleges        (PriiparandeD  Anstalten,  or  any  schools  specially  designed 
for  the  teaching  career.  to  afford  secondary  education  to  those  who  intend  to 

adopt  the  career  of  teacher.) 
(iii)  Preparatory  classes  of  training  schools        (Ecolcs    normales,    normal    schools,    training    schoola, 
and  colleges.  seminaries,  etc. ) 

This  VibBolute  freedom  of  preparation  up  to  the  grade  of  a  good  secondary  education  should  always 
he  assured.  It  may  be  said  that  all  these  modes  of  preparation  arc  in  vogue  tliroughout  Europe  and 
America,  often  all  of  them  being  in  vogue  in  any  one  country. 

3.  Principles  determining  the  professional  education  proper  for  a  teacher. — From  the  theory  of 
education  outlined  in  Chapter  III,  it  is  clear  that  the  solution  of  this  matter  depends  wholly  on  whether 
schools  are  to  be  educative^  or  merely  places  where  subjects  are  taught.  It  will  be  assumed  that  this  State 
will  totally  reject  the  latter  or  empirical  form  of  education,  and  adopt  in  its  integrity  the  rational  or 
educative  form^  viz.,  that  which  in  conveying  instruction  endeavours  also  to  mould  the  dispositions  and 
characters  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  two  sides  to  a  teacher*s  efficiency,  viz. :  (a)  His  moral  efficiency  ;  (b)  His  mechanical 
efficiency.  Proper  professional  education  takes  account  of  both,  in  all  countries.  What  these  qualifications 
involve  will  appear  from  the  following  outline  : — 

Efficiency  of  TeacJier  depends  upon  his — 

(a)  Moral — 1.  Character.  {h)  Merhanical. — 1.  Intelligence. 

2.  Moral  outlook.  2.  Intellectual  outlook. 

3.  Grasp  of  moral  significance  of  education.  3.  Grasp  of  intellectual  significance  of  edu- 

cation. 

4.  Knowledge  of  moral  or  ethical  subjects.  4.  Knowledge  of  suhjecta  of  instruction. 

5.  Sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  5.  Force  and  vitality. 

6.  Knowled^  of  the  art  of  stimulating  ethical  G.  Knowledge    of  the  art  of    stimulating 

expression,  will,  purpose,  etc.  intellectual  effort,  developing  practiciu 

skill,  etc. 

7.  Ability  to  direct  in  regard  to  moral  culture.  7.  Ability  to  direct  in  regard  to  intoUeetual 

and  physical  culture. 

The  outline  is,  of  course,  not  exhaustive,  but  merely  suggestive.  To  secure  this  efficiency,  involves 
the  student-teacher's  1  stimulation  and  development  by  certain  educational  and  technical  processes,  which 
touch  each  plane  of  his  being. 

These,  in  the  main,  are  the — 

(1  )  Deepening  of  the  student-teacher's  appreciation  of  educational  effort,  by  a  historical  review 

thereof. 
(2.)  Awakening  his  consciousness  to  its  scope  and  significance  by  a  rc\  iew  of  the  history  of  its 

formal,  or  theoretical  developments. 
(8.)  Broadening  his  outlook  upon  the  subject,  and  forming  his  view  in  regard  thereto,  by  a  systematic 

study  of  the  philosophy  of  education. 

This  is  formative  work  of  the  highest  value^  and  is,  therefore,  always  undertaken.  (See  any  of  the 
continental  programmes  for  the  training  of  teachers).  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  work,  it 
is  not  attempted  in  the  training  colleges  of  this  8tate,  an  omission  of  the  gravest  character,  as  will 
immediately  appear. 

4.  Function  of  the  history  of  education.— As  a  t^pecial  subject  of  professional  instruction  fop 
student-teachers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  '^  History  of  Education  ''  alone,  treated  hiHtorico-philosophically, 
will  completely  efface  any  tendency  to  empiricism  in  education  (See  Chapter  III),  and  disclose  not  only  how 
great  the  subject  really  is,  but  also  afford  that  inspiration,  which  a  revelation  of  the  splendid  efforts  made 
to  educate  the  human  race,  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  For  anyone  embracing  the  teaching  career, 
the  history  of  education,  or  de  facto  the  founding  of  modem  civilisation,  is  of  unique  interest,  the  uplifting 
of 'humanity  depending  upon  it. 

Continental  countries  attach,  therefore,  great  weight  to  a  knowledge  of  educational  history,  as  a 
factor  in  creating  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  drift  and  development  of  education,  and  in  assuring 
liberal  view  and  broad  outlook. 

5.  Function  of  the  philosophy  of  education. — The  philosophy  of  education  has  a  double  purpose, 
viz.,  of  ensuring : — 

(a)  A  sufficient  recognition  of  the  aim  and  process  of  education. 

(b)  Thoroughness  of  professional  equipment. 

The  two  great  branches  of  this  subject  are  those  which  concern  education  in  respect  of — 
(1.)  Its  purpose  (teleology).     (2.)  Its  method  (methodology). 

The  first  reveals  the  real  nature  of  educational  operation  on  the  human  mind,  etc.  (^S^^^  Chapter  III), 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  pupil  to  developo  his  personality  in  the  best  manner  possible.  The  second 
discloses  the  educational  processes  through  which  this  is  attained.  One  might  say,  therefore,  that  these 
correspond  to  two  aspects  of  psychology,  viz.,  those  which  concern  the  phcenomena,  and  the  conditions  of 
mental-life.  But  psychology  is  a  somewhat  wide  subject,  so  that  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
professionally  equipping  the  teacher,  it  has  to  be  restricted  to  elements  directly  concerning  education, 
in  its  ethical  and  methodological  aspects.  6. 

^'  Throughout  this  chapter,  the  term  **  student- teacher"  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  primary  (or  other)  teacher 
receiving  his  professional  e  lucation. 
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6.  The  relation  of  psychology  to  education, — It  has  been  Baid  that  tact  and  sympatlij,  etc.,  make 
psychology  unnecessarj  for  the  teacher;  to  which  it  may  be  rejoiDcd,  that  the  Bystematic  study  of  mental 
conditions  and  phaBnomena  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  these  very  necessary  qualifications,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  assists  to  develope  them. 

Modem  educational  method  is  wholly  founded  on  psychology,  and  the  psychological  method  stands 
in  contradistinction  to  the  various  empirical  methods,  such  as  the  socratic,^  the  heuristic  or  discovery 
method,  the  so-called  analytic  and  synthetic,  the  affirmative,  the  developing  or  genetic,  the  catechetic, 
and  others.^  The  use  of  such  books  as  Gladman's  and  Landon's  treatises  on  method,  etc.,  in  lieu  of>a 
systematic  study  of  psychology,  is  thorough-going  empiricism ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  books 
are  of  some  value.^ 

The  study  of  pcodagogic  psychology  communicates  to  the  student-teacher  a  rational  understanding 
of  mental  processes,  so  that  the  methodology  of  teaching  in  general,  and  also  of  teaching  special  subjects, 
is  rationally  understood. 

The  adherence  to  particular  methods,  is  a  rule-of-thumb  idea  of  teaching,  for  difEerent  subjects 
require  different  treatment,  and  the  function  of  psychology  is  to  enlighten  one  as  to  the  rationale  of  the 
teaching  of  all  subjects,  not  by  empirical  prescription,  but  by  rational  guidance.  This  is  its  highest  f  unction, 
and  exhibits  the  essential  difference  between  empirical  and  rational  methods, 

7.  The  place  of  ethics  in  the  student-teacher  s  curriculum, — The  significance  of  morals  in  public 
education  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XY.  The  high  place  assigned  to  morals  in  other  countries  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  appointment  some  time  back  by  M.  tfules  Ferry,  with  the  express  intention  of  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  moral-life  in  France,  of-  M.  Buisson  as  director  of  primary  education  of  France,  M. 
F^caut  at  the  normal- school  at  Fontenay -aux-Eoses,  and  of  M.  Marion  in  the  chair  of  psadagogy  at  Sorbonne, 
three  men  eminent  in  this  field  of  human  knowledge. 

The  teacher  is  daily  moulding  the  child  and  therefore  the  nation,  by  establishing  his: — (i)  Fhysical 
habit,     (ii)  Mental  habit,     (iii)  Moral  habit. 

As  previously  shewn  all  this  must  be  determined  by  the  moral  aim,  viz.,  the  development  of 
character.  The  period  when  this  is  done  is  the  plastic  period,  when  it  is  possible  to  give  a  direction  or 
tendency  which  will  assert  itself  through  life. 

Bight  tendency  in  regard  to  body  and  mind,  and  right  moral  feeling  and  habit  engendered  in 
school-life,  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves. 

The  celebrated  French  formula  **  La  fancfion  fait  Vorgane^^  may  be  applied  to  this  matter.  The 
mode  of  control  and  direction  of  our  bodies,  our  minds,  our  wills,  brings  about  definite  alterations  in  our 
physical  organism  that  assist  the  continuance  by  the  "force  of  habit.**  As  Dr.  Carpenter  says:  "O^r 
nervous  system  grows  to  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been  exercised.'*  ^ 

Professor  James  sums  up  the  influence  of  habit  in  the  following  propositions : — 5 

(a)  Habit  simplifies  the  movements  required  to  achieve  a  given  result,  makes  them  more  accurate 
and  diminishes  fatigue. 

(b)  Habit  diminishes  the  conscious  attention  with  which  our  acts  are  performed. 

Professor  Bain  says  we  must : — 
(i)  Launch  ourselves  with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible. 
(ii)  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  till  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life. 

To  which  Professor  James  adds : — ^ 

(hi)  Seize  the  first  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  every  resolution  you  make,  and  on  every  emotional 
prompting  you  may  experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  you  aspire  to  gain. 

Habit  will  be  seen  on  investigation  to  be  that  which  conserves  the  whole  social  organism  and 
maintains  its  steadiness,  and  the  ethical  implications  of  the  law  of  habit  are  momentoua. 

EthiccMn  relation  to  education  has  clearly  two  sides,  viz.: — (o)  Ethical  pj»ychology  ;  (b)  theory  of 
morals.     These  together  constituting  Ptedagogical  Ethics, 

Character  is  of  course  the  foundation  of  the  teacher's  influence,  and  without  it  his  influence  will 
be  adverse,  and  his  work  ineffective.  The  moral  philosophy  of  education  will  at  least  awaken  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  enable  him  to  reinforce  his  endeavour  to  discharge  his  duty.  It  will  also 
make  his  conception  of  how  to  discharge  it  rational,  and  it  will  guide  him  rationally. 

The  significance  of  helping  children  to  realise  their  duty  to  their  bodies,  minds,  and  characters, 
appears  in  quite  a  different  light  to  the  intelligent  student.  The  proper  development  of  bodily  habit,  the 
necessity  for  clear  thought,  accurate  mental  habits,  of  inhibiting  evil  and  developing  good  impulses,  of 
developing  the  will,  stand  out  in  clear  relief  only  through  a  study  of  the  subject  in  qucRtion. 

Here  again  the  teacher  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  proper  training. 

8.  The  place  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  ihe  education  of  teachers. — The  efficiency  of  teaching  is 
considerably  affected  by  the  health  of  the  pupil,  and  the  health  by  proper  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  physical  organism.  In  the  chapter  on  physical  culture  (chapter  XVII),  the  importance  of  the  whole 
matter  is  formally  stated.  The  proper  care  of  children,  that  is  an  intelligent  oversight  of  them  as  regards 
their  condition  during  school-hours  and  during  recreation,  absolutely  demands  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  physiology  and  moreover  of  anatomy.  {See  chapters  XLVII-XLIX  on  questions  of  hygiene) .  Physical 
culture  exercises  are  of  an  importance  which  can  hardly  be  realised  without  systematic  study.  By 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  body  they  develope  its  resistance  against  disease,  and  make  all  tasks,  mental 

or 

^  Sckool-work.     F.  G.  Gladman,  6  edit.,  p.  120,  121.     The  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  etc     J.  Landon, 
1902,  p.  101. 

»  Ste  Chapter  III,  Sect.  15,  16. 

>  Gladman*8  smaller  book  is  the  one  actually  used  in  the  pupil-tQaqhQr  stage,  and  till  lately  at  the  training-college. 

«  Mental  Physiology.     1874. 

•Principles  of  Psychology,  pp.  112, 114,  124.     1890, 
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tift  |)liyBical,  e»5ef.  They  may  be  said  to  strengthen  body,  intellect,  and  will,  in  fact  to  in^nsify  life  in 
iHespect  of  its  every  pbase.^  Here  again  the  State  method  is  deficient.  When  the  teacher  commences  hia 
ptofessional  career  he  is  ignorant  of  those  matters,  and  even  in  the  Training  College  has  no  teaching, 
excepting  what  has  been  incidentally  received  in  "First  Aid"  instruction. 

9.  Hygiene  as  a  necessary  subject  in  the  student -teacher  s  curriculum. — In  chapters  XLVII-XLIX 
the  question  of  hygiene  in  relation  to  the  school,  its  buildings,  and  premises,  to  the  hygienic  importance 
of  proper  school  furniture  and  equipment  generally,  and  in  relation  to  the  school  pupil  himself  are  briefly 
treated.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  in  the  formative  period  of  life  the  hygienic  conditions 
should  be  as  excellent  as  possible. 

The  direction  and  safe-guarding  of  the  people^s  development  is  the  care  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
can  practically  determine  the  future  of  the  people,  by  seeing  that  in  every  possible  way  the  children 
during  school-life  shall  have  proper  opportunity  to  grow  uormally.  A  visit  to  some  recently  built  schools 
shewed  that  they  do  not  at  all  conform  to  standard  requirements,  from  failure  to  appreciate,  not 
arehitectare,^  but  sohool-hygiene. 

With  proper  knowledge  of  school-hygiene,  the  arranp:ement  of  the  public-school  buildings  in 
Sydney  will  be  totally  different  {see  chapter  XLVII  and  XLVIII),  much  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
children,  who  must  attend. 

10.  The  Methodology  of  Teaching  Individual  Subjects, — So  far,  the  contemplated  instruction  for 
the  student-teacher  may  be  regarded  as  ensuring  general  qualification  for  the  proper  discharg:e  of  teaching. 
Such  qualification  is,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  formative  ;  that  is,  it  equips  the  teacher  so  that  be 
may  discharge  his  duties  freely  and  rationally,  and  in  keeping  with  his  own  personality.  But  it  ^is 
necessary  also  to  consider  the  methodology  of  the  teaching  of  individual  subjects.  The  contributory 
science  is,  of  course,  psychology,  operating  rationally  and  not  empirically ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  guide^  but 
does  not  prescribe.  It  leaves  every  teacher  free  to  respond  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  individuality; 
free,  also,  to  vary  his  method  by  way  of  adapting  himself  to  particular  pupils,  or  particular  classes  of 
pupils.  It  simply  ensures  that  whatever  he  does,  will  be  done  for  definite  reasons,  and  in  the  light  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  human  body  and  mind. 

There  are  two  methodologies  for  the  guidance  of  teachers ;  one  giv'es  rules  and  directions,  the  other 
discusses  the  rationale  of  processes.  Tne  latter  is  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  The  qualifications  for 
a  good  teacher  of  methodology  in  any  subject  are : — A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  methodology  in 
general  \  a  knowledge  of  the  methodology  of  individual  subjects.  Teaching,  however,  has  to  be  specialised 
to  be  made  of  the  highest  efficiency ;  it  is  customary,  therefore,  to  require  the  teacher  of  any  given  subject 
in  a  teachers'  seminary  to  be  the  expert  in  re£2;ard  to  its  methodology.  This  is  of  course  correct,  for, 
since  the  psychological  or  rational  method  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  adoption,  no  one  t>,  in  general,  so  well 
qualijied  to  reach  an  accurate  judgment  as  regards  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  a  particular  subject, as  the  adept 
therein.  Such  a  position  as  ''^Master  of  Method'^  is  therefore  ill-advised,  as  it  implies  empiricism.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  methodology  which  embraces  details  of  all  subjects.  General  methodolojjy  is 
not  a  set  of  rules,  but  points  out  what  is  known  of  mental  processes  in  relation  to  efficient  teaching.  Hence 
for  special  methodology  the  teacher  expert  in  each  subject  is  the  only  one  to  deal  with  its  difficulties. 

11.  Summary  of  the  Educative  Instruction  Necessary  for  the  Student-teacher. — "What  has  been 
stated  so  far  reveals  the  great  difference  between  a  liberal  rational  training  of  teachers  (so  that  they  may 
be  qualified  to  give  educative  instruction)  and  the  training  which  aims  at  qualifying  them  merely  to  teach 
a  few  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  difference.  In  the  one  case  education 
is  what  is  aimed  at,  in  the  other  case  instruction.  Education  throughout  Europe  and  America  is 
incomparably  superior  to  ours  in  virtue  of  this  very  difference.  The  clement  of  character-building 
involves  higher  training  and  larger  outlook,  and  technical  efficiency  in  instructing  demands  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  services  which  psychology  can  render.     The  superiority  of  European  and  American 

ducation,  therefore,  is  due,  it  may  be  said,  to  two  things,  viz : — 

(1)  Making  character  the  supreme  aim  of  education. 

(2)  Abandoning  empirical  processes  in  teaching,  and  accepting  the  guidance  of  psychology. 

Thus  far  this  chapter  has  dealt  with  those  elements  in  the  student-teacher  s  education  which  confer 
educative  power.    They  may  be  summed  up  as : — 

(i)  History  of  Education, 
(ii)  Theory  of  Education, 
(iii)  Psychology  in  relation  to  Pjedagogy. 

(iv)  Ethics  in  relation  to  Pajdagogy. 
(v)  Elementary  anatomy  and  physiology, 
(vi)  School  Hygiene, 
(vii)  Physical  culture  and  gymnastics. 

In  accepting  this  view  of  what  is  really  necessary  in  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  the 
State  will  only  be  following  the  lead  of  the  ablest  countries  in  the  world,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by 
reviewing  their  programmes.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until  these  elements  are  included,  we  shall 
make  no  substantial  improvement  in  our  educational  system. 

12.  Technical  Efficiency  in  the  Art  of  Instruction. — In  reviewing  the  curricula  of  the  training- 
college  of  this  State,  and  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  teachers  are  supposed  to  pass  examinations  at 
different  stages  in  their  career,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  adequate  scientific  basis 
for  teaching  subjects,  directly  or  indirectly,  related  to  natural  science.  Excepting  by  students  who  have 
taken  courses  in  the  University,  Science  is  acquired  in  a  literary  way  ;  that  is,  by  memorising  the 
material  of  text-books,  and  not  by  actual  laboratory  practice.  Such  methods  of  learning  cannot  lead 
to  efficiency  in  teaching  these  subjects.  A 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  European  agricultural  scliools,  zootechnics  (animal  anatomy  and  physiology)  are 
studied,  bo  that  animals  may  be  properly  handled,  is  the  child  to  be  regarded  as  demanding  les3  attention  7  Whoever 
answers  "yes"  has  totally  different  opinion  as  to  proper  ([ualification  for  teaching  from  the  European  opinion. 

'  The  professional  work  of  the  architect  as  such  is  not  at  fault ;  the  ditficulty  is  that  the  buildings  do  not  conform  to 
the  proper  hygienic  requirements,  cither  as  reganls  orientation,  lighting,  disposition  of  the  rooms,  furniture,  etc. 
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A  second  striking  feature  is  tlio  absence  of  adequate  material  for  illustrating  intuitiye  tciAchipfit 
and  for  making  it,  as  far  as  possible,  realistic.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  intereat  is  increased^ 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of  subjects  attained  through  intuitive  and  realistic  teaching,  we  adhere  ia 
this  State  largely  to  literary  and  logical  methods.  Geometry,  for  example,  is  taught  by  reading  through  the 
several  books  of  Euclid,  notwithstanding  that  such  a  method  is  obsolete  in  almost  every  country  exceptinjBf 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  consequence  of  this  method  is  that  the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  value  and 
intrinsic  interest,  is  generally  greatly  disliked.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  even  were  all  the  books  of 
Euclid  read,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  our  primary  schools,  very  little  Qeometrj  has^  lifter  i^ll,  been 
learnt.  And  yet,  by  abandoning  this  form  of  teaching,  it  would  not  be  difiGcult  to  give  children  in  thfi 
primary  schools  a  real  outlook  on  the  subject,  certainly  up  to  the  elementary  conceptions  of  g^metr;  of 
three-dimensions,  and  of  projective  geometry. 

Algebra  is  taught  in  much  the  same  way.  It  also  could  be  made  more  interesting  by  illoitrfitiPig 
its  applications,  and  by  shewing  how  many  questions  of  a  practical  character  arise,  in  which  H  if  ^  '^ 
e^rvice.  The  relation  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  for  example,  the  use  of  curves  and  graphs,  would  increase 
the  interest  of  both  subjects.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  introduce,  in  a  very  %impU  yfay^  the  moSitF 
elementary  ideas  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  so  that,  when  the  secondary  stage  of  education  is  reached, 
the  mind  would  already  be  familiarised  with  its  conceptions.  Many  subjects  we  learn  are  really  fM^^ 
difficult  by  the  method  of  teaching  them.  Efficiency  demands,  therefore,  both  knowledge  of  the  si^bjeot^ 
and  skill  in  teaching  it;  and,  also,  it  may  be  said,  knowledge  of  the  contact  with  other  subjects. 

13.  Eealism  in  Teaching, — This  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  teaching,  to  which  refpren< 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  section,  is  what  may  be  called  '*  realism,"  and  the  material  equipment  i 
modern  schools  is  specially  designed  to  facilitate  realistic  teaching.  Geometry,  to  which  reference  has. 
already  been  made,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  such  teaching.  Much  of  geometry  reallj 
requires  no  formal  proof,  and  when  the  truths  of  propositions  can  be  made  quite  clear  in  a  few  momenta 
by  means  of  proper  teaching-material,  it  is  unwise  to  treat  them  logically,  and  to  elaborate  formal  proofs 
with  much  verbiage.  Many  euclideun  proofs  of  equality  are  obvious  through  the  principle  of  sympietrji 
and  to  develope  the  proof  in  detail  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  Kot  only  so,  but  clearness  of  conception  ia 
often  impaired  by  mere  clouds  of  words. 

Practical  life  is  continually  demanding  clear  perceptions,  from  which  alone  clear  conceptipna  ar^ 
to  be  derived.  Hence,  as  far  as  direct  and  experimental  methods  are  possible,  they  ought  to  be  followed. 
Knowledge  learnt  intuitively  is  rarely  forgotten,  inasmuch  as  the  first  impression  is  vivid,  whereas  rela- 
tively few  minds  arc  capable  of  appropriating  abstractions.  A  very  few  simple  but  well- chosen  chemici^l 
and  physical  experiments  liavo  far  more  educative  value  than  a  mere  recitation  of  them,  and,  apart  from 
the  failure  of  children  to  learn  by  recital,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  egregious  mistakes  are  liable  to 
be  made  by  persons  teaching  science,  who  have  learnt  it  only  in  a  literary  way.  Sometimes,  also,  in 
dealing  with  one  science,  they  touch  on  another  without  understanding  it,  and  are  committed  to  errota 
that  generate  utterly  iaise  ideas.     The  following  example  will  shew  how  this  may  occur. 

The  question  here  given  was  set  in  the  arithmetic  paper  for  the  Class  I  Examination  of  June,  1903, 
for  teachers.  That  is  the  highest  examination  held.  The  question  as  given  cannot  be  solved  ;  but  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  flow  from  the  taps  would  continue  unilbrm  for  all  heights  of  water  in  the 
cistern,  an  answer  of  course,  can  be  found.  With  complete  data  the  real  solution  involves  the  use  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  which  are  not  subjects  in  the  primary  teacher's  curriculum. 

Question  No.  4.  A  cistern,  which  is  fed  by  a  uniform  supply  of  water,  is  furnished  with  five  taps;  when  it  ia 
partially  filled,  two  taps  are  turned  on,  and,  after  four  hours,  it  is  found  that  the  cistern  contains  two-thirds  of  what  it 
originally  did  ;  a  third  tap  is  then  also  turned  on,  and  after  two  hanm  the  cistern  contains  one-third  of  what  it  did  at 
first ;  if  the  remaining  two  taps  are  now  also  turned  on,  in  what  time  wi))  the  cistern  bo  emptied  ? 

A  knowledge  of  physics  would  prevent  such  a  question  being  given,  and  its  injuriousness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  leads  teachers  and  pupils  aliko  to  fail  to  recognise  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
phienomenon,  viz.,  the  non-uniform  character  of  the  efflux.  Such  questions  have  been  propounded  for  a^ 
least  the  last  thirty  years,  and  may  be  found  in  modem  treatises  on  arithmetic.^ 

An  experiment  would  have  at  once  shewn  that  the  usual  arithmetical  result  was  not  realised,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  conception  which  led  to  it  must  be  false.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all  arithmetical 
examples  should  be  taken  so  as  to  avoid  false  conceptions  of  the  phsBuomena  to  which  they  refer. 

Errors  of  this  kind  bring  into  relief  the  great  value  of  clear  ideas,  and  shew  how  much  more  secure 
realism  is  than  the  mere  literary  learning  of  science  subjects. 

14.  The  absence  of  Science  in  Public  Schools, — The  part  that  science  is  playing  in  the  world  is 
growing  daily  more  and  more  significant,  and  it  touches  the  most  commonplace  things.  Our  school- 
systems  have,  however,  practically  ignored  the  fact.  Teachers  have  frequently  to  give  object-lessons 
upon  subjects,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  scientific  knowledge,  which, 
however  they  (the  teachers)  hare  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring,  their  training  ignoring  the 
necessity  for  it. 

The  little  smattering  of  physics  which  the  male  students  of  the  training-college  get  at  the  Technical 
College  of  Sydney  is  not  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  teaching  in  science  given  at  the  normal  schools 
of  Europe  and  America.  More  and  more  it  is  recognised  that  in  a  secondary  stage  of  teaching  at  least, 
each  branch  of  instruction  must  be  given  by  a  specialist,  who  keeps  himself  in  touch  with  all  modern  develop- 
ments in  his  own  subject  and  in  things  relative  thereto.     That  is  the  class  of  instructor  by  which  our  teachers 

must 

^  See  for  example,  p.  216  in  Look's  ''Arithmetic  for  Schools,"  Macmillan,  1900. 

With  a  view  to  shewing  how  erroneous  the  conception  of  the  problem  is,  the  following  true  solution  is  giv^n  ol  a 
simple  case.  Suppose  water  to  flow  out  of  a  prismatic  cistern  of  constant  cross-sectional  area  A,  through  taps  (or  orifioes) 
whoso  ejfectire  area  is  a,  and  to  bo  lowered  thereby  from  the  height  H  above  the  taps,  to  the  height  h.  Then  the  time  T 
of  lowering,  when  there  is  a  uniform  supply  of  q  units  of  water  per  unit  of  time,  is 


2A 
T  = 


-]a  V2i/  (VH  — V/i)+  2-3026.. . 5  logio = -[ 


in  which  formula  rj  denotes  the  acceleration  of  gravity.     It  scarcely  needs  affirmation  that  the  proponents  of  the  qaestioo 
have  no  conception  of  its  real  complexity. 
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mu8t  be  trained,  if  they  are  to  be  equipped  as  well  as  European  teachers.  We  have,  it  is  true,  University 
graduates  as  teachers,  and  given  proper  opportunity  of  specialisation,  they,  and  any  other  serious  students, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discharging  ably  their  tasks.  But  the  present  system  will  have  to  be  consider- 
ably reformed  to  attain  to  this.  Nothing  short  of  a  commanding  knowledge  of  a  subject  will  inspire  the 
rising  generation  with  reverence  for  their  teachers,  and  with  vivid  ideas  regarding  the  meaning  of  science 
•  to  the  modern  world. 

15.  The  Teaching  of  Languages, — Although  in  some  schools  French  and  German,  etc.,  are  taught 
with  regard  to  accent  and  pronunciation,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  The  mispronunciation  learnt 
elirly  in  life  is  difficult  to  unlearn,  consequently  it  is  desirable  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  accuracy 
of  pronunciation  in  educating  our  teachers.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  instructors,  it  is  desirable  that  the  phonograph  be  brought  into  requisition  as  a  means  of  securing 
proper  accent  and  pronunciation.  It  has  been  largely  used  in  America,  and  though  not  comparable  to  the 
Jiving  teacher,  it  helps  one  to  avoid  mispronunciation.  It  is  well  known  that  many  pass  examinations  in 
continental  languages  who  are  not  intelligible  therein  through  bad  pronunciation. 

The  question  of  the  theory  of  language  teaching,  and  of  the  value  of  languages,  is  set  out  in 
chap.  XXII.  In  the  future  training  of  teachers,  any  language  or  languages  decided  upon  should  bo 
properly  spoken,  and  learnt  thoroughly,  as  indicated  in  the  chapter  mentioned. 

16.  Special  methodology. — Both  science  and  languages  afford  illustrations  of  the  value  of  realism 
in  teaching.  But  teachers  need  to  be  trained,  not  only  in  realistic  ways  of  teaching,  but  also  in  what 
may  be  called  the  methodology  of  realism.  Not  only  will  it  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  direct 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  teach,  but  also  some  concep- 
tion of  that  methodical  development  of  experiments  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  the  pupils'  powers  of 
observation  and  reflection.  In  this  way  the  pupils  become  finally  conscious  of  its  orderly  and  systematic 
development.  Stress  should  consequently  be  laid,  in  training  teachers,  upon  the  necessity  of  solidly 
establishing  what  may  be  called  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  that  afterwards  they  may  be  competent  to 
really  help  those  whom  they  are  to  teach.  For,  in  education,  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  than  it  is  to  cover  a  large  area,  all  of  which  is  imperfect.  Imperfect  apprehension  of 
anythine  is  of  little  practical,  and  little  educative,  value. 

While  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  powers  of  abstract  knowledge  in  dealing  with  practical  issues 
are  incomparably  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  concrete  fact  and  the 
abstract  conceptions  derived  from  it  should  be  fused  together  in  the  mind  and  memory.  A  confidence 
comes  in  this  way  that  literary  learning  can  never  give.  Direct  derivation  of  ideas  from  the  actual 
objects  greatly  helps  in  the  formation  of  sound  knowledge. 

The  principles  of  the  methodology  of  special  subjects  may,  as  will  be  seen,  be  formulated  as 
follows : — 

(i)  Subject-teaching  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  appropriate  psychological  principles. 

(ii)  As  far  as  possible  the  intuitive  teaching-method  should  be  followed,  as  many  things  as  possible 
being  demonstrated, 

(iii)  Fundamental  principles  in  every  subject  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  concentration  and 
abstraction,  the  pupils'  attention  being  so  directed  that  thev  may  apperceive  these  principles. 

17.  Subjects  of  instruction  for  teachers. — In  section  11,  subjects  (i  to  vii)  are  subjects  whose  main 
object  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  ensuring  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  the  possession  of  large  outlook  and 
educative  power.  To  some  extent  they  are,  of  course,  also  subjects  of  instruction  ;  but  there  are  others 
that  may  be  more  properly  classed  under  this  latter  title.  These  last  may,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  be 
regarded  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  {a)  that  of  acquirement,  (6)  that  of  teaching.  The  latter  point 
of  view  will  occupy  the  student-teacher  more  and  more  as  he  approaches  the  time  for  the  full  exercise  of 
his  art. 

If  our  teachers  are  to  be  trained  equally  well  with  those  of  European  countries,  the  subjects  of 
instruction  will  have  to  cover  about  the  following  range  : — 

(i)  English — (a)  The    development  of   the   English  language    and  literature;  (V)  Grammar  an 

Analysis;  (t)  Prosody;  (J)  Outlines  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
(ii)  Languages — (a)  Latin,  or  (h)  French,  or  (cj  (xcrman. 
(ili)  History — (a)  Ancient,  {b)  Modern,  (c)  English, 
(iv)  Geography— (a)  Topographical,   (6)    Industrial,  (c)    Commercial,    {d)    Political,  {e)  Physical, 

(/)  Mathematical, 
(v)  Cosmography — (a)  The  Solar  System,  {h)  The  Stellar  Universe, 
(vi)  Mathematics — (a)  Arithmetic,  (6)  Algebra,  (c)  Trigonometry,  (d)  Planimetry,  {e)  Stereometry, 

including  spherical    trigonometry,    (/)  Projective   geometry    (y)    Historical   development  of 

mathematics, 
(vii)  Natural    Science — (a)  Botany,  (Ii)  zoology,  {c)  chemistry  and  mineralogy,   {d)   geology,    {e} 

physics,  {f)  anthropology  and  hygiene, 
(viii)  Music — (a)  Theory  of  music,  (b)  class-singing,  etc.,  (c)  instrumental  music, 
(ix)  Drawing,  etc. —  {a)  Freehand,  (h)  geometrical,  (c)  modelling,  etc. 
(x)  Writing,  etc.— («)  Theory  of  position  in  wiiting,  (b)  plain  and  ornamental  writing,  (c)  lettering. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  impossible  to  treat  these  subjects  in  any  way  exhaustively,  but 
fundamental  principles  can  be  learnt  so  that  instruction  given  shall  bo  sound  and  the  scientific  outlook,  if 
not  greatly  developed  in  detail,  will  at  any  rate  be  comprehensive. 

In  order  to  give  point  to  the  matter,  the  details  of  the  development  of  these  may  be  indicated  fop 
some  of  the  subjects.  It  may  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  development,  that  the  '*  Lehrplan  '*  of  the  teachers' 
Seminarium  Kiisnacht,  Switzerland,  has  to  some  extent  been  followed  for  the  majority  of  the  subjects. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  education  of  the  Swiss  teacher,  and  it  is  much  the 
same  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

18. 
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18.  Geography, — After  sketching  the  proper  method  of  deTeloping  geography  for  children,  so  that 
it  may  be  a  real  and  thorouji^hly  understood  subject  from  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in  it,  this 
subject  may  be  treated  as  follows: — 

Topography  in  its  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  country.  The  outlines  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  geography.  Cartography  and  the  projections  used  therein.  The  morphology 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Oceanography.  Climatology.  The  movement  of  the  atmosphere  and 
meteorological  phaenomena.  The  distribution  of  the  most  important  plants  and  animals,  and  of 
the  human  race.  Outlinea  of  mathematical  geography,  viz.,  the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  latitude, 
longitude,  and  time.     Mode  of  determining  the  earth's  form. 

19.  Coimography. — Outline  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copernican  view  of  the  earth's  relation  to 
the  universe.  Evidence  of  the  earth's  form,  and  of  its  motion.  Direct  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Characteristics  of  the  earth's  motions.  GTeographical  movement  of  its  rotation  axis.  Apparent  motions 
of  the  sun.  Celestial  co-ordinates,  how  determined.  Characteristics  of  planetary  motion  about  the  sun. 
Kepler's  laws.  Influence  of  the  moon  on  the  earth.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Outlines  of  the 
form  of  the  solar  system.  The  measurements  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system.  Cometary  motion. 
Proof  that  the  solar  system  is  moving  through  spact*.  Direction  ar.d  amount  of  motion.  Distances  of 
some  of  the  fixed  stars.  Classification  of  stars  as  re(2;ard8  their  physical  constitution.  Star  clusters  and 
nebulfe.     Space  and  time  scales  appropriate  to  the  measurement  of  the  universe. 

20.  Arithmetic. — Logical  theory  of  arithmetical  operations.  Elementary  theory  of  numbers.  Theory 
of  powers  and  root.-^.  Extraction  of  roots.  Theory  of  common  logarithms.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  combinations.  The  elements  of  probability  with  applications. 

21.  Algebra. — Systems  of  equation  of  Ist  degree,  and  solution  of  same.  Theory  and  solution  of 
equations  of  2nd  degree. 

22.  Trigonometry. — Definitions  of  the  functions  oF  an  acute  angle.  Complete  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  angled  triangles  with  numerical  calculations.  Applications  in  triangulation,  physics, 
stereometry.  The  general  definitions  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  measurement  of  angles,  etc. 
Construction  of  trigonometrical  expressions  and  examples  of  trigonometrical  analysis  and  geometrical 
construction  in  relation  therewith. 

23.  Planimetry. — Intuitions  of  space  of  two  dimensions  and  fixation  of  fundamental  conceptions. 
Straight  line  and  circle,  linear  and  angular  measure,  parallels,  and  perpendiculars,  central  and  axial 
symmetry,  congruence.  Displacement  and  rotation.  Unambiguous  triangle  construction.  Propositions 
concerning  general  and  special  quadrilaterals,  secants,  tangents,  and  angles  of  the  circle.  Comparison, 
transformation,  and  measurement  of  triangles,  polygons,  etc.  Theory  of  similarity  of  plane  figures. 
Change  of  scale.  Regular  polygons,  construction  of  simple  algebraic  expressions.  Straight  line  and 
circle  as  geometrical  loci.  The  method  of  solving  problems  in  planimetric  construction.  Practical 
exercises  in  measurement  of  distances,  etc.,  and  right-angles.     Applications  to  survey  of  small  areas. 

24.  Stereometry. — Positional  relations  of  space-elements,  parallels,  and  perpendiculars.  The  idea 
of  projection.  Distance  and  angle  measurement.  Spatial  symmetry.  Unambiguous  construction  of 
•olid  angles.  Euler*s  theorem,  and  the  regular  poljhedra.  The  sphere  and  its  sections.  Spherical 
triangles.  Surface,  and  volumes  of  elementary  bodies  and  their  individual  parts.  Application  to  the 
determination  of  weights. 

25.  Frojectioe  Geometry. — Theory  of  projection,  oblique  parallel  projection.  Ee presentation  of 
points,  straight  lines,  planes,  polygons,  etc.,  in  plan  and  elevation.  The  ellipse  as  projection  of  the  circle, 
and  its  focal  definition.  Kepresentation  of  polyhedra  of  elementary  curved  surfaces  in  plan  and  elevation. 
The  most  important  maps  and  projections.  The  fundamental  principles  of  geometrical  perspective, 
Tanishing  points,  etc. 

2G.  Hiitory  of  Mathematics. — The  history  of  mathematics  and  brief  review  of  its  present  position. 

27.  Botany. — Cryptogams  and  phanerogams.  Most  important  industrial  plants.  Outlines  of  the 
morphology,  anatomy,  biology,  and  physiology  of  plants.  Tield  Botany.  Microscopic  examination. 
Simple  plant-physiology  researches. 

28.  Zoology. — Introduction  to  the  Anatomy  and  development-history  of  the  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Biology  of  well-known  indigenous  or  important  animals.  The  genealogical  tree  in  ascending 
order.  Insects  of  important  orders.  The  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.  Characteristics  of  the  most 
important  orders  with  special  regard  to  their  utility  or  injuriousness.     Zoological  excursions. 

29.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy . — The  most  important  heavy  metals.  Air,  oxygen,  nitrogen.  Water, 
hydrogen,  "knall"  gas.  Most  important  light  metals.  Carbon  and  carbonic  acid.  Sulphur  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  disulphido.  Phosphorus.  Arsenic,  antimony.  Silicic 
acid.  The  haloids  and  their  acids.  Keduction  by  heat,  by  hydrogen,  potassium,  carbon.  Electrolysis. 
Atomic  theory.  Simple  and  multiple  proportion.  Valency.  Stoic  biometry.  The  most;  important  acid 
and  basic  hydrates.  Salts,  formula,  general  properties,  decomposition  of  salts  through  heat,  througb 
bases,  acids,  salts,  electricity  (electroplating,  etc.),  and  light  (photography,  etc).  Elementary  ideas  of 
crystallography.  The  most  important  salts,  natural  and  artificial,  haloid  salts,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  silicates  (augite  and  hornblende,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  granite,  mica,  and  talc,  pottery 
glass,  porcelain,  and  cement  manufacture).  Characteristic  partial  reduction  (nitric  acid,  gunpowder, 
sulphuric  acid,  bleaching  powder,  ozone),  ammonium.  Practical  work.  Arrangement  of  school  apparatus. 
Practice  in  important  reactions. 

Organic  Chemistry. — The  most  important  organic  combinations,  coal-gas,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  sugar, 
starch,  cellulose.     Eats  and  soap,  alkaloids,  and  essential  oils.    Albuminous  bodies. 

30.  Geology. — Petrography.  The  most  important  volcanic  and  stratified  rocks,  gneiss,  crystalline 
schists,  conglomerates,  organic  rocks. 

Changes  in  the  earth's  surface.  Erosion  and  sedimentation  (chemical  and  mechanical  action  of 
water,  action  of  ice).  Activity  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  (volcanoes,  hot  springs,  upheavals,  subsidences, 
sand-hills,  hills  produced  by  n)lding,  earthquakes). 

Historical  Geology. — Short  sketches  of  the  five  periods.  Significance  of  changes  of  organic  world. 
Oeological  excursions.  8L 
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31.  Ph^iiea.  Mechanics — ^The  laws  of  linear  and  central  motion  and  in  relation  therewUb,  the 
ideas  of  force  and  mass.  The  laws  of  statics,  of  friction ;  the  general  properties  of  bodies.  The 
propagation  ol  pressure  of  fluids,  specific  weight.  Molecular  forces  in  cohesion  and  adhc^on.  The 
pressure  of  the  air,  in  various  pha^nomena  and  applications. 

Theory  of  Heat — The  expansion  of  bodies  and  applications.  Specific  heat.  Principal  elements  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Modes  of  the  propagation  of  heat.  The  theory  of  steam  and  ot  the  steam-engine. 

Acoustics  and  Optics. — Fundamental  elements  of  the  theory  of  waves.  Sound,  musical  tone  and 
ita  properties,  simple  tones,  resonance. 

Shadows. — Law  of  reflection  and  its  application  in  regard  to  plane  and  spherical  mirrors. 
Befraction,  and  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  prisms  and  lenses.  Optical  instruments.  The  prismatic 
colours  and  spectrum  analysis.    Interference  and  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of  light,  theory  of  TisioQ. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. — Magnetism  in  general,  and  the  elements  of  earth  magnetism.  The 
phenomena  of  static  electricity  and  apparatus  for  their  demonstration.  The  action  of  the  electric  current 
ftnd  its  most  important  applications.  Induction  and  its  significance  in  technology.  The  system  of  olectrie 
units.    Laboratory  practice. 

82.  Anthropology  and  School  Hygiene. — The  skeleton.  The  muscles.  The  nervous  system. 
Vascular  system  (blood  and  lymph,  etc.)  The  breathing  organs  and  breathing.  The  digestive  system  and 
theory  of  nutrition.     Excretory  organs.     Liver  and  kidneys.     The  head  and  the  organs  of  mind. 

School  Hygiene. — The  schoolhouse,  schoolroom,  and  furniture.  Ventilation,  heat  and  lighting  and 
cleaning.  Bathrooms,  etc.,  corridors,  and  various  places  about  the  school.  Hygienic  theory  of  the  plan 
of  instruction  in  general,  and  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction.  Corporal  punishment.  Disturbaooes 
of  the  health  in  school  children.  Developmental  anomalies.  Fatigue  and  overwork.  Nervous  injuries. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind.  Disturbances  of  the  night,  hearing,  and  speech ;  mode  of  examining  them. 
The  ^^uses,  symptoms  and  prevention  of  the  most  important  iufectious  diseases.  Sudden  accidents  and 
*' First  aid.'*     Excursions  and  hygienic  demonstrations. 

83.  Music. — Theory  of  musical  sounds.  Notation.  The  gamut;  its  formation,  and  its  primary 
and  secondarv  triads.  The  chromatic  and  enharmonic  scales.  Transposing  to  major  fifths  and  fourths* 
The  relationships  between  the  various  scales.  Theory  oE  intervals.  Leading  notes.  Ehythm.  Formation 
of  major  chords. 

Practical  exercises  and  application  of  the  theory.  Exercises  in  reading  rhythmic  and  melodic 
exercises  in  C  major  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  car.  Exercises  in  each  scale  und  its  accord,  in  specisd 
reading  exercises,  selected  songs,  and  easy  solfegoios.     Beating  time. 

The  formation  of  the  minor  scale.  The  minor  triads.  Transposition.  The  terminal  notes  of  four« 
part  phrases.    Dynamics.     Melody  and  its  embellishment. 

Graduated  exercises  in  reading  in  all  parts,  \Yith  melodic  and  rhythmic  development. 

Extension  of  the  theory  of  accords.  Inversion  of  triads  and  chords.  Discords.  The  ace  ( i  ]  *- 
ment  of  the  scale  with  another  part,  subordinated,  co-ordinated,  etc.,  and  cadenced.  Tempo,  phrase,  and 
sentence.    The  phase  development  of  folk-songs.     Two,  three,  and  four  part  phrases. 

Extension  of  reading  exercises  to  phrases  of  two  or  more  parts.  Exercises  in  symphony.  Exercises 
in  beating  time.     Exercises  in  intoning  with  the  tuning-fork. 

Solos,  with  piano  accompaniment  (male  and  femolo  voices  in  unison)  as  preparatory  exercise*. 
Part  songs  for  practice  in  directing.  Choir-singing  with  male  and  mixed  voices.  Simple  and  difficult 
folk-songs,  with  special  regard  to  the  comprehension  of  text  and  melody.     E:\.sy  classical  anthems. 

Instrumental  music.  Violin. — Development  of  the  ear.  Technical  exercises,  with  an  object  of 
training  the  pupil  in  correct  bowing  and  fingering.  Major  scale  in  first  position.  The  minor  Hcale  in  the 
first  position.  Easy  duets  in  tho  major  and  minor.  Easy  studies  in  the  first  position,  proceeding  to  the 
higher  positions.  More  difficult  exercise.^,  involving  several  octaves,  with  accurate  indication  of  the 
bowiitg  and  fingering. 

Pianoforte. — Development  of  musical  feeling,  understanding,  and  memory.  Beadiness  in  fingering 
And  x^eftding,  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  school  sopgs,  chorals,  anthems,  and  for  playing  easy  pianoforte 
piec^i  Scale  and  chord  playing.  Exercises  in  transposing.  Introduction  to  classical  and  modern 
pianoforte  music. 

34.  Drawing. — Drawing  of  ornamental  surfaces;  of  the  leaf,  twig?,  and  blossoms  of  planta. 
Introduction  into  tree  perspective.     Exercises  in  colouring  and  shadow  drawing. 

Interiors  and  still-lite.  Landscapes.  Architectural  groups.  Hands,  feet,  and  stufEed  animala. 
Theory  of  colour.     Figure-drawing.     The  head.     Synopsis  of  the  theory  of  style.     Modelling. 

Geometrical  drawing.  Use  of  drawing  instruments.  The  elucidation  of  spatial  representations  bj 
correct  drawing.  Planimetric  exercises,  and  drawing  plans  of  measured  areas.  Construction  of  the 
practically  important  curves.    Some  exercises  in  the  technical  development  of  geometrical  conceptions. 

Intuitive  figures  from  stereometry  in  oblique  parallel  projection.  Exercises  in  connection  with 
plan  and  elevation  in  the  theory  of  projection.  Measurement  of  simple  objects,  vis.,  buildings  and  parts 
of  machines,  etc.     Mass  sketching. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  Rubjects  are  treated,  that 
the  European  primary  teacher  is  widely  and  thoroughly  educated.  Until  the  teachers  of  this  State  cover  m 
similar  range  thej  will  not,  excluding  exceptional  cases,  be  as  highly  qualified  as  their  confreres  in  Europe. 

85.  77ie  instruction  cf  student  teachers. — As  previously  mentioned,  the  above  curriculum  it  that  o€ 
the  Kilsnacht,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  but  it  reallv  matters  very  little  what  country  in  Europe  one  selects  to 
illustrate  the  excellent  character  of  the  educaiion  of  the  primary  teacher.  The  secret  of  tne  thoroughneaa 
of  his  education,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  extensiveness  of  the  curriculum,  but  in  the  high  quaiifieation 
of  his  instructors,  who  are,  throughout,  specialists  in  their  several  subjects^.  Moreover,  the  subjects  are 
not  learnt  in  a  merely  literary  way,  but  experimentally,  and  from  instructors  who  have  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  relation  between  theoretical  teaching  and  laboratory  demonstration,  and  who,  in  addition,  are 
Mtzperts  in  the  methodology  of  te^hing  their  subjects.     It  ought,  further,  to  be  pointed  out  that,  while 

feneral  methodology  is  included  In  the  theory  of  pseda^ogy,  subject  methodology  is  in  i^eneral  taught 
f  the  prolesaer  d  each  subject,  as  previously  mentipnpd  in  section  10.  Throughout  all  subjects 
it  is  necessary  that  proper  laboratory  equipments  should  be  supplied,  so  that  the  teaching  may  be  made 
T6alistic.  3G. 
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86.  Division  of  Subjects  of  Ingtruetioit. — Hcrerting  to  paragraphs  11  and  17,  ifc  ia  evident  that  (Vkr 
efficient  teaching,  that  is  teaching  throughout  bj  specialists,  approximately  the  following  staff  fTouM  be 
required,  viz..  teachers  in  the  following  groups  of  subjects : — 

(1)  History  and  theory  of  education,  psychology  and  ethics  in  relation  to  pjedajjogy. 

(2)  Elementary  anatomy  and  physiolo<jy,  anthropology  and  anthropometry,  hygiene. 

(3)  Physical  culture  and  pymnastics. 

(4)  Mathematics,  viz ,  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane,   solid,  and   projective  geometry, 
infinitesimal  calculus,  and  history  of  mathematics. 

(5)  Physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
(0)  Botany,  biologv  and  zoology. 

(7)  Geography  and  cosmography. 

(8)  English  and  ancient  and  modem  history. 

(9)  English  language  and  literature. 

(10)  Languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German. 

(11)  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

(12)  Drawing,  writing,  etc. 

The  above  list  looks  somewhat  formidable,  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  teaching  is 
to  be  comparable  to  that  of  Europe  in  breadth  of  outlook  and  thoroughness,  it  must  be  specialised.  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  some  of  the  subjects  can  be  taugiit  by  instructors  who  devote  to  them  only  part  of 
their  time,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  University  of  the  State  could  render  important  assistance. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  attain  immediately  the  high  class  of  teaching  indicated,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  until  it  is  reached,  at  least  if  we  intend  that  the  children  of  this  State  shall  have  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  in  Europe  and  America.  So  far  as  our  city  and  large  towns  are  concerned  the  scheme  is 
practicable,  and  what  can  be  done  elsewkei^e  can  he  done  here  if  only  we  believe  that  education  is  worth  the 
sacrifice. 

No  account  has  been  taken  so  far  of  the  necessity  of  a  practising-school ;  this,  however^  is  a  desir- 
able institution,  and  will  be  now  discussed. 

87.  The  New  South  Wales'"  Training  Colleges. — The  training  schools  at  present  existing  in  this  State 
are  wholly  different  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  some  in  the  United  Kingdo^. 
The  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  and  the  chapter  on  the  "  Pupil-teachor  and  Previous-traininc:  systems;" 
(Chapter  XX VIII),  especially  section  12  therein,  sufficiently  indicate  the  points  where  the  Ne|W  South 
Wales'  scheme  for  the  education  of  teachers  is  larking.     Brieflv  restated,  the  defects  are  as  follows :~  • 

(a)  The  previous  education  of  the  teacher  is  insufficient. 

{h)  The  course  is  altogether  too  short.  ■ , 

(c)  It  omits  subjects  of  the  very  highest  importance.  '     -i- 

(d)  It  pays  insufficient  attention  to  instruction  in  science.  .  ;• .. 
{e)  Its  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  specialised.                                                                             :^.,,.^  . 
(/)  Its  methodology  is  empirical,  not  psychological.  .  ^, 

(y)  Its  practising-schools  are  imperfectly  equipped.  ,     * »     i. 

(A)  Its  teaching  in  certain  subjects  is  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  modern  development. 

The  above  suggest  the  leading  characteristics  which  distinguish  our  training-colleges  from  those  ol  other 
countries.  .    ^ 

38.  General  idea  of  a  fully  equipped  Teaching  Seminary. — There  are  two  classes  of  seminaries  for 
the  professional  education  of  those  who  select  the  teaching  profession,  viz. : — 

{a)  Those  which  provide  the  preparatory  secondary  education  as  well  as  the  purely  prbfefstional 

education  of  the  teacher, 
(i)  Those  which  make  provision  for  the  latter  only. 

Both  may  or  may  not  have  a  small  adjunct-school,  which  is  known  as  the  practiging-schobl.  ^^Tbe 
advantages  of  a  practising-school  associated  w^th  a  seminary  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  school  can  be  made  a  model-school  in  respect  of  (a)  its  biiilding,  (5)  its  organisation,  (c)  its 

equipment, 
(ii)  The  classes  may  be  kept  small  so  that  the  teaching  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  point  of 

efficiency. 
(itt)  It  can  be  made  a  focus  for  educational  experiment. 
(it)  Observation  and  practice  of  teaching,  being  part  of  its  regular  routine,  will  not  ttod  to  disturb 

its  discipline. 

Instead  of  having  a  practising-school,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  utilise  ordinary  schools.  That,  however, 
rather  tends  to  disturb  their  discipline,  and  further,  the  teaching-staff  of  the  ordinary  schools  cannot  be 
maintained  at  the  high  state  of  efficiency  possible  in  a  practising-school^. 

The  purely  professional  education  of  the  teacher  consists  of  instruction  designed  to  qualify  him 
morally  and  intellectually  for  his  avocation,  supplementary  to  that  which  he  has  earlier  received.  The 
subjects  treated  and  the  teaching-personnel  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  seminary  is  associated  with 
a  university. 

89.  Seminary  associated  with  a  University. — The  possibility  of  special  teaching  in  universities  is 
frequently  such  that  it  is  desirable  to  utilise  it  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers,  apart  alto- 
l^ther,  that  ig,  from  any  question  of  demanding  that  teachers  shall  be  graduates  therein.  It  may  here 
be  said  that  there  is  a  wide  conpensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  unwise  to  attempt 
to  make  all  primary  teachers  university  graduates.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  widely  recognised  that 
those  who  give  evidence  of  special  ability  should  be  afforded  opportunity  of  graduation. 

Chairs  of  Psedagocry  have  been  established  in  many  universities,  and  there  is  some  advantage  in 
making  a  Professor  of  Psedagogy  also  Director  of  the  Seminary.  This  advantage  may  briefly  be  stated  to  be 
the  ensuring  that  the  most  eminent  authority  of  education,  vis.,  the  Profeaeor  of  PfBdagogy,* shall  have 
both  theoretical  and  practical  experience.     His  chief  qualifications  would,  of  course,  be  broad  outlook, 

general 

The  great  excellence  of  practising-scbooU  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  sometimes  charge  large  fees. 
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general  culture,  special  knowledge  o£  pedagogy  as  a  science,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  in  this  regard  that  he  should  have  a  wide 
theoretical  knowledge  of  education,  and  that  he  should  know  something  of  its  history.  That  he  should  be  a 
psychologist  is  indispensable,  since  it  is  owing  to  the  developments  of  that  science  and  the  services  it  has 
rendered  to  educational  methodology  that  the  purely  empirical  methods  are  being  reformed  out  of  existence . 

40.  Length  of  Curriculum. — The  course  in  the  Seminarium  at  Kiisnacht,  where  the  entrance  age 
18  15,  is  for  four  years.  This,  however,  is  not  the  longest  period  of  attendance  at  any  one  institution. 
The  following  schedule  will  give  some  idea  of  the  length  of  preparation  in  different  countries : — 


Country. 

Earliest  Entrance. 

Preparatory. 

Training. 

Age. 

France  

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Prussia 

F.  15,    M.  16 

15-16 
F.  14.    M.  15 
14-15 
13  M 
14-15 

15 

14-15 

18  (17?) 

16 

16 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3-2 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Years. 

3 
1-4 

3 

3 

6 
5-4 

4 

4 

2(3)? 

4 

3 

4 

18-19 

19 
17-18 

20 

Saxony 

19 

19 

Belgium* 

19 

Holland     

Norway' 

Sweden'  

18-19 
20 
20 

Russia 

19 

Finland 

? 

From  this  schedule  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  teaching  sbould 
not  be  undertaken  before  19  years  of  age  ;  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  a  three  years  special  course  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  minimum. 

This  would  mean  that  the  education  for  the  teaching  profession  should  extend  from  14-16  in  a 
middle  or  secondary  school,  and  from  lG-19  in  a  special  seminary  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  Even  with  such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  some  years  before  our  teachers,  as  a  whole,  could 
be  as  thoroughly  equipped  as  those  m  Europe,  because  it  will  take  time  for  the  better  education  to 
permeate  the  whole  community,  so  as  to  enable  the  general  level  of  education  at  any  given  age  to  be 
materially  raised.     That  of  course  is  necessary  for  real  progress. 

41.  Conclusion. — It  is  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  our  whole  scheme  of  training  teachers 
needs  reorganisation.  The  present  system  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  is 
equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  our  curriculum  and  general  method  with  the  curricula 
and  methods  of  other  countries,  without  recogni»»ing  that  considerable  progress  is  necessary  in  order  to 
equip  our  teachers  educationally  as  well  as  they  are  equipped  in  Europe.  The  following  are  recommend- 
ations, which  if  carried  into  effect,  will  place  the  training  of  teachers  on  a  sounder  footing: — 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  Seminarium  with  a  three  years  course,  sufficiently  near  tho  University  of 
Sydney  to  permit  of  attendance  there,  for  special  subjects. 

(2)  Entrance  to  the  Seminarium  to  take  place  not  earlier  than  10,  and  after  passing  either  the 
Senior  examination  or  its  equivalent 

(3)  The  curriculum  to  be  practically  as  outlined  in  sections  11  and  17  herein. 

(4)  All  subjects  to  be  taught  by  specialists. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  offering  special  inducements  for  persons  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  will  probably  cease  when  the  rate  of  the  emolument  of  teachers  is  reasonably 
increased.  During  the  transition  period  the  present  principle  may  perhaps  be  maintained,  the  extent  of 
the  inducement  being  however  diminished. 

(5)  Finally,  to  sufficiently  influence  the  ideals  and  educational  future  of  this  State,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  say  two  at  least  of  the  younger  and  ablest  men  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  sent  to  Europe  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine  montns,  to  study 
tho  methods  of  training  teachers  in  the  Kcole  norniale  of  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  in  the  IJniverBity 
Seminarium  at  Jena,  Germany,  and  in  tho  Seminarium  at  Kiisnacht,  Ziirich,  Switzerland.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  converse  in  French  and  German  before  starting. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  who  speak  both  languages  freely,  it  would  still  be 

worth  while  if,  in  the  ca*e  of  two,  one  spoke  German  freely  and  the  other  French  freely, 

provided  that  both  could  read  these  languages  easily. 

Jt   would  be  good  economy  to  give  these  officers  twelve  mouths  to  complete  their  mission, 

including  a  brief  report  on  the  methods,  written  during  their  sojourn  in  the  countries.     They 

would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  classes  of  schools,  their  equipments,  the  method 

of  teaching  in  them,  and  would  return  with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the  great  task  which  is 

before  this  State,  viz.,  the  radical  reform  of  the  educational  system. 

American  education  is  progressing  so  rapidly,  and  has  such  excellent  features, that  it  would  also 

be  an  advantage  to  send  say  one  student  to  study  for  six  months  the  American  and  Canadian 

systems  of  training  teachers. 

These  students  should  prepare  themselves  by  a  special  study  of  educational  history  and  theory, 

psychology,  etc.,  and  should  be  of  University  standing.     They  would  inevitably  become  foci  of 

influence  afterwards  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  that  is  so  badly  needed,  and  would  greatly 

help  in  the  transformation  of  the  educational  system. 

^  The  Belgian  programme  is  an  excellent  one. 

'  Storthing's  bill  proposes  to  make  the  period  three  years.  <, 

*  Folkskolelarare  (primary  school  teachers).     The  course  for  the  Smaskolelarare  is  shorter. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Schools  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction, — Schools  fop  children  of  weak  intellect,  imbeciles,  or  idiots  are  a  feature  in  the 
educational  systems  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  experience  has  shewn  that  their  education 
is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  a  matter  as  was  formerly  supposed.     The  instruction  is  necessarily  special^ 

and  very  simple. 

Backward  children  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  that  are  simply  abnormally  slow  in 
developing,  and  those  that  will,  practically,  never  develope  a  normal  degree  of  intelligence.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes.  The  latter  may  again  be  divided  into 
those  that  can^  and  those  that  cannot  be  educated. 

2.  General  Principles  of  Educating  Weak-minded  Children. — The  principles  of  educating  imbecile 
children  are  naturally  the  same  as  for  auy  other,  but  there  are  certain  differences  in  their  application. 
The  intuitive  method  of  teaching  is  practically  often  the  only  available  method.  Each  child  also  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  separately  treated,  and  hence  classes  are  ahoays  small.  Suitable  manual  training  involves 
healthy  use  of  their  powers,  and  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  maximum  of  interest,  hence  it  is  an 
important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  factor  in  their  education.  The  passage  from  the  period  of  child- 
hood to  the  period  of  puberty  has  to  be  most  carefully  watched  ;  for  the  mentally  abnormal  frequently 
exhibit  abnormally  developed  sexual  instinct,  and  are  also  usually  deficient  in  that  which  tends  to  control 
their  impulses. 

Idiots  often  become  purely  animal  in  their  instincts ;  imbeciles,  violent ;  feeble-minded,  morally 
uncertain.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  children  in  the  special  schools  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  and  certainly  well  over  the  critical  period. 

In  some  countries  the  children  are  all  resident,  in  others  they  live  with  their  parents  and  visit  the 
school  as  ordinary  children,  travelling  alone  or  being  brought  to  school  by  guardians. 

The  teachers  of  the  imbecile  are  generally,  and  ought  always  to  be,  special  teachers.  In  some  cases 
women  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  graciousuess  and  patience,  in  others  men,  because  of  their 
iirmness.  Every  teacher  must  be  a  psychologist,  and  must  specially  study  the  abnormal  developments  of 
the  mind,  in  order  to  wisely  deal  with  the  children  committed  to  his  care. 

In  some  countries,  Germany  for  example,  the  post  of  Director  of  a  school  for  the  mentally  weak  is 
rightly  regarded  as  one  demanding  far  more  than  ordinary  qualifications. 

Fundamentally  the  scheme  of  special  education  depends  upon  the  application  of  physiological  and 
psychological  knowledge  in  assisting  the  mental  and  physical  development  so  as  to  bring  about  a  normal 
childhood.  This  medico-paedagogic  treatment  involves  taking  the  child  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  helping 
him  to  build  up  his  physique,  passing  from  his  physique  to  his  nervous  system  and  his  senses,  from  the 
senses  to  conceptions,  from  conceptions  to  ideas,  and  from  ideas  to  moral  life.  All  this  the  feeble-minded 
child  of  himself  cannot  achieve,  but  he  is  helped  by  the  personality  and  guidance  of  his  teacher  to  pass 
through  these  different  stages,  the  one  leading  directly  to  the  other. 

The  teacher  for  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary-school  needs  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
psychology,  in  order  to  properly  discharge  his  or  her  task,  that  is  even  with  normal  children,  and  it  is  well 
recognised  that  this  qualification  needs  to  bo  still  more  thorough  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  abnormal 
children. 

,  The  art  of  the  teacher  must  be  most  highly  developed  for  these  unfortunates,  because  they,  more 

than  others,  need  the  most  kindly  teaching  and  attention,  not  only  wisely  directed,  but  also  prompted 
and  influenced  by  a  kindly  heart. 

The  teaching  of  imbeciles  has  to  be  largely  individual  teaching.  Each  child  presents  his  own 
peculiarities,  each  needs  special  study  and  treatment.  Empirical  methods  are  useless ;  tact  and  sympathy, 
guided  by  the  necessary  knowledge  of  psychology  and  physiology,  are  the  chief  requisites. 

Some  idea  is  hereinafter  given  of  the  way  in  which  these  children  are  taught  in  several  of  the 
countries  above  mentioned. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  of  this  section  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  hopeless  idiots,  epileptics, 
and  morally  perverse  children  should  not  be  associated  with  the  imbecile  or  merely  mentally  feeble.  The 
latter  are  indicated  by  weakness  in  memory,  and  in  mental  synthesis  and  analysis.  This  condition  mayor 
may  not  be  associated  with  lack  of  veracity,  or  with  an  absurd  credulity. 

The  morally  defective  betray  themselves  by  intense  egoism,  mischief,  spite,  perverted  animal  tastes, 
perverted  affection,  etc.  They  must  be  dealt  with  on  different  lines,  and  not  entered  in  the  same  school 
with  the  feeble-minded. 

3.  General  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Imbecile. — Originally  idiots  and  imbeciles  (as 
unfortunately  they  still  are  by  the  thoughtless)  were  looked  upon  as  fools,  and  were  treated  as  such. 
That  attitude  to  them  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing  in  enlightened  countries.  For  a  long  period  there 
have  been,  of  course,  asylums  for  them  and  the  insane,  going  back  certainly  to  the  16th  century.  The 
systematic  education  of  these  unfortunates  is,  however,  comparatively  recent,  commencing  only  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century.  Late  in  the  18th  century,  Philippe  Pinel  (1745-1826),  a  distinguished 
Erench  physician,  devoted  a  chapter  in  his  Traite  medico-philosophique  de  Valienation  mentale,  to  the 
question  or  idiocy  in  children.  One  of  his  pupils  had  Uter  ocpasion  to  coAcera  himself  iq  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  weak-minded«  .  Itard. 
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Itard,  Piners  pupil,  undertook  (in  1800?)  the  education  of  a  remarkable  child,  15  years  of  age, 
picked  up  in  the  woods  of  Caure  in  Aveyron,  and  known  as  the  savage  of  Aveyron.  Itard  explained  his 
method  of  educating  this  child  in  two  reports,  these  constituting  afterwards  the  first  chapter  of  a  work 
on  the  treatment  and  education  of  idiots  and  degenerate  children,  which,  despite  its  defects,  is  said  to  be 
still  a  model  worthy  of  study. 

In  1816,  a  simple  schoolmaster,  Goggenmoos,  opened  the  first  educational  institution  for  abnormal 
children  at  Salzburg,  which,  however,  despite  the  splendid  results  obtained,  ceased  to  exist  in  1835  for 
want  of  funds.  The  same  fate  attended  the  institution  founded  at  Wildberg  in  Wurtemberg,  by  the 
Pastor  Haldenwang. 

Itard's  ideas  were  taken  up  in  1824  by  Belhomme  of  Salpetri^re  and  by  Ferrus  who,  in  1828, 
installed  the  first  school  for  these  children  at  liicetre.  Prior  to  tnis,  viz.,  in  1818,  Esquirol  had  shewn 
that  idiocy  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  mental  alienation,  though  he  regarded  it  as  practically 
irremediable.  Itard  took  a  different  view  from  this,  and  his  work  was  carried  on  later  by  his  pupil  Edouard 
Seguin,  who  developed  the  method  of  medico-pfedagogic  treatment  of  idiocy. 

In  Prance,  the  education  of  idiot  children  commenced  in  1837.  In  1838  Seguin  published  his 
Conseih  a  Monsieur  O.  sur  V education  de  son  enfant  idiot.  He  regarded  idiocy  not  so  much  as  a  defeo^ 
or  malformation  of  the  nervous  system,  as  an  arrest  of  the  mental  development,  produced  before,  during^ 
or  after  birth,  and  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  his  idea  was  that  this  arrest  could,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  overcome  by  proper  treatment,  so  that  the  idiot  mi^ht  bo  returned  to  society  and  ordinary  life,  %nd, 
occasionally  restored  even  to  a  life  of  normal  intelligence.  Throus;h  the  powerful  influence  of  Esquirol^ 
Seguin  was  authorised  to  put  his  method  in  practice  in  the  hospital  for  incurables  then  at  BicStre.  Hia 
monograph  Traitement  morale  hygiene  et  education  des  idiots  et  des  autres  enfants  arrieres,  in  which  he 
explains  the  methods  employed  in  the  education  of  idiots,  was  honoured  (couronne)  by  the  Academy,  and 
remains  to-day  an  excellent  manual  on  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  1850,  Seguin  went  to. 
^ew  York,  where  he  continued  his  work  until  his  death  in  18S0. 

In  Switzerland  in  1830,  a  young  physician,  (jUL^genbuhl,  saw  a  cretin  kneeling  in  front  of  a  crucifix 
as  though  saying  a  paternoster.  Touched  by  the  tight,  he  devoted  from  that  moment  his  life  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  for  aiding  such  a  class,  opening  an  establishment  for  the  feeble-minded 
near  Interlaken  in  184!l.  Unfortunately  not  very  many  years  afterwards  this  was  closed  through  the 
antagonism  of  physicians,  its  founder  soon  after  dying  at  Montreux  in  1863  at  the  age  of  47.  Hia, 
school — at  Abendberg — had,  however,  been  a  place  of  pilgriraas^e  for  friends  of  humanity,  and  through 
his  work,  the  ordinary  attitude  toward  idiots  was  considerably  changed. 

In  1846,  Miss  White  created  the  first  educational  asylum  for  idiot  children  at  Bath,  in  England, 
numerous  special  schools  following,  among  others,  Essex,  Colchester,  Earlswood,  etc.,  so  that  our  own 
country  was  not  far  behind  in  this  work. 

In  1848,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  opened  a  school  for  imbeciles  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Switzerland  educative  asylums  for  abnormal  children  were  established,  among  other  places  at 
Hottingen,  at  Basel  in  1857,  Weissenheim,  near  Berne,  in  1868,  and  at  Etoy,  in  Vaud,  in  1S72.  The 
first  special  classes  for  weak-minded  children  were  founded  in  Basel  in  1888,  and  there  are  now  such 
institutions  in  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Zurich,  Berne,  Solothurn  (Soleure),  Basel,  Aargau,  Thurgau, 
Yaud,  Appenzell,  etc. 

4.  France, — Special  schools  for  idiots  and  cretins  are  in  France  annexed  to  hospitals,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  Villejuii:  and  Bicctre.  One  of  the  oldest  private  institutions  for  the  same  class  is 
that  of  Eaubonnc,  near  Paris — this  being  now  over  fifty  years  old.  The  present  school  aims,  according  to 
its  programme,  '*  at  conducting  tho  child,  as  though  by  the  hand,  from  education  of  the  muscular  system  to 
that  of  the  nervous  system  and  senses ;  from  the  senses  to  perceptions,  from  perceptions  to  ideas,  from 
ideas  to  morality." 

Children  are  grouped  into  classes  of  about  six  pupils,  according  to  the  character  and  degree  of  their 
intelligence,  thus  permitting  the  masters  to  give  almost  individual  lessons,  while  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  emulation. 

5.  Germany. — According  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Report  1900-1,  p.  46), 
there  w  ere  on  1  st  January,  1898,  no  less  than  fifty-nine  schools  for  the  education  of  the  imbecile  in 
Germany,  with  11,961  children,  the  boys  slightly  preponderating  (G :  5),  and  a  school  has  been  opened 
near  Jena  by  Professor  Triipcr  for  those  who  are  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  educate.  The  number 
had  considerably  increased  by  the  end  of  tho  century — see  hereunder. 

The  early  history  of  the  school  for  imbeciles  in  Germany  has  already  been  referred  to. 

In  1863,  at  a  conference  of  teachers  at  Leipzig,  Dr.  Kern  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Education  and 
Care  of  Backward  Children,*'  advocating  the  creation  of  these  special  schools.  Hallo  tho  same  year  saw 
the  creation  of  such  a  school.  Two  years  later  a  society  formed  among  German  teachers  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  concerning  the  education  of  idiots  held  its  first  meeting  at  Hanover.  A  Dresden 
teacher,  present  thereat,  on  his  return  to  the  Saxon  capital,  induced  the  authorities  to  establish  a  school 
in  1867.  Between  1880  and  1890,  seventeen  more  towns  founded  such  schools  (Hilfsschulen),  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  no  less  than  oighly-one  different  localities  had  followed  this  example. 

The  present  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  Hilfsschule  for  Qydry  town  containing  15,000  inhabitants, 
the  proportion  of  children  requiring  this  special  instruction  varying  from  1  to  2  per  thousand  of  the 
population. 

The  original  opposition  of  parents  and  others  is  steadily  diminishing,  partly  through  the  excellence 
of  the  results  obtained,  and  partly  through  the  creation  of  a  healthier  public  opinion  as  to  the  character 
and  need  of  such  schools.  More  reasonable  opinion  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
medical  profession.  Practically  no  stigma  now  attaches  to  attendances  at  the  Hilf'uschulen,  and  so  far  as 
the  teachers  are  concerned,  the  offer  of  a  post  in  such  a  school  is  regar'led  as  a  recognition  of  merit,  for 
ttie  qualifications  required  are  special. 

In  the  daily  work  of  these  schools  the  teacher  has  usually  an  absolutely  free  hand ;  they  frame 
their  syllabus  of  work  and  carry  it  out  as  they  deem  desirable  in  the  interest  of  their  pupils,  it  being 
really  necessary  to  leave  the  teaching  untrammelled. 

In 
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In  order  that  children  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Btimulue  of  the  folk-school,  and, 
moreover,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  imbecility  and  mere  backwardnew,  it 
i^  usual  to  keep  all  children  in  attendance  at  the  elementary  folk-school  until  they  are,  say,  8  years  of  age. 
At  a  meeting  of  Hilfsschule  teachers  held  in  April,  1S91,  llerr  Hanke,  of  Gorlitz,  said  :  "  It  is  important 
that  there  should  be  two  years'  continual  attendance,  viz.,  from  G  to  8  years  of  age,  at  the  folk-school,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  child  can  possibly  progress  along  with  the  other  children."  Where,  however, 
the  mental  deficiency  is  clearly  marked  before  thus  age,  entrance  to  the  Hilfaschulen  may  take  place 
earlier  than  the  eighth,  but  never  before  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year.  He  affirmed  that  the  proper 
person  to  decide  as  to  the  probability  of  a  child  bcnefitinj?  by  attendance  at  the  special  school  is  the 
trained  psychologist  and  educator,  and  the  practical  experience  of  such  a  teacher  is  the  best  guarantee  in 
an  endeavour  to  determine  the  indistinct  division  between  normal  ability  and  backwardness,  or  between 
backwardness  and  practically  hopeless  idiocy. 

Although  in  Germany  children  are  free  from  compulsory  school  attendance  after  the  age  of  14,! 
they  are  kept,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  for  a  couple  of  years  longer  in  many  of  the  Hilfsschulen. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  unexpected  development  take  place,  transference  to  the  ordinarv  school  may 
follow,  though,  as  experience  increases,  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  exceptional,  since  decision  as  to, 
admission  is  better  guided. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Nodes  (Gilchrist  Travellin<2:  Student  for  1901),  in  her  "Report  of  the  methods . 
of  dealing  with  dull  and  backward  children  in  the  Hilfsschulen  in  Germany,"  remarks  on  the  difference 
of  the  English  and  German  attitude  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  London  the  ability  to  return  a  defective 
child  to  the  ordinaJ-y  school  is  viewed  as  a  succcbb,  while  in  Germany  it  is  supposed  to  point  rather  to 
impropriety  of  the  admission.  H  there  are  truly  cases  where  the  arrested  development  disappears,  and 
the  normal  mental  condition  is  established,  then  the  English  idea  would  be  iustified  ;  but  if,  as  is  more 
probably  true,  the  arrest  so  profoundly  affects  the  whole  subsequent  life  that  the  normal  condition  is 
rarely  attained,  then  the  German  view  is  the  correct  one,  for  the  stimulus  of  the  ordinary  school  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  registers  chroiiiiling  the  child's  life  arc  important,  and  are  systematically  kept.  During  the 
period  of  military  or  naval  service,  from  which  the  pupils  of  the  Hilfsschulen  are  not  yet  exempt,  should 
they  get  into  official  trouble  inquiry  is  made  to  see  ho>v  far  their  oflenccs  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  mental  deficiency,  and  punishment  is  often  mitigated,  or  the  offender  may  be  relieved  of  further  service. 
The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  pupils  of  such  Fchools  should  be  absolutely  excused  in  regard  to  military 
and  naval  service. 

There  are  in  Grrmany  spjcial  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  up  io  the  end  of  their  18th  year 
(Filrsorgegesetze),  and  all  children  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanours  before  attaining  that  age  can,  if 
the  civil  magistrates  so  determine,  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  placed  in  institutions,  or  with  special 
families  responsible  for  their  behaviour.  In  dealino;  with  such  children  the  school  records  (Personalakten, 
Personalbogen)  are  examined  as  a  guide  to  the  magisterial  decision. 

6.  Scheme  of  the  German  Hilfischule. — The  scheme  of  education  in  the  Hilfsschule  is  as  follows  :— 

(a)  The  education  of  the  Hilfsschulen  is  complete  in  itself,  so  as  to  avoid  any  return  of  the  pupil, 
consequently,  to  the  lower  classes  of  an  ordinary  school  (for  completion  of  education). 

(5)  The  work  is  divided  into  three  stages,  with  occasionally  a  preparatory  division,  with  two  dlTisions 
in  each  stage,  these  being  usually  under  two  or  more  teacbers. 

(c)  The  children  remain  under  the  one  teacher  for  two  or  more  years,  so  that  each  child  shall  acquire 

confidence  in  his  teacher,  and  the  teacher  experienced  in  individual  dealing  with  the  children. 

(d)  ^Teachers  take  alternately  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  of  a  stage  in  order  to  thus  remain  two 
years  in  contact  with  the  child. 

The  aim  of  the  teaching  in  the  different  stages  is  as  follows  :-- 

(e)  Lowest  stage. — The  individual's  development. 

(/)  Middle  stage. — Development  of  social  and  class  feeling. 

(y)  Upper  stage. —  Qualification  of  the  child  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

In  the  lowest  stage,  elementary  ideas  of  form,  colour,  and  sound  have  to  be  inculcated,  and  the 
names  of  common  objects  and  various  common  words  taught. 

Since  power  of  speech  is  often  very  defective,  corrective  exercises  in  the  form  of  lessons  in  enun- 
ciation must  be  given,  each  child  receiving  individual  attention. 

Although  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  German  teachers  of  defective  children  as  to  the 
function  and  value  of  manual  instruction,  there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  of  value,  and  the  majority 
are  in  favour  of  it  being  obligatory.  It  is  conceded  thai;  the  manual  training  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  teacher.  This  would  include  the  performance  of  set  duties,  Froebelian  exercises,  making  of 
models  from  cardboard,  drawing,  and  woodwork,  and  finally  various  simple  industrial  occupations. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  education  of  the  child.     Miss  Nodes,  previously  quoted,  says : — 

A  great  point  is  made  of  religions  teaching,  and  the  morning  usually  begins  with  the  Bcriptttre  lesson.      SitnpU . 
Bible  stories  are  taken  ;  they  are  told  by  the  teacher,  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  retold  by  the  children.      In  the  lowest . 
forms,  the  story  of  Joseph  and  some  scenes  from  ihc  life  of  Christ  arc  considered  enough  for  a  year's  work  ;  the  children, 
at  the  same  time,  learning  a  few  short  hymns  and  texts,  which  summarise  the  teaching  of  the  stories.      In  the  middle  class 
the  stories  of  the  childhood  of  Moses,  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Kgypt,  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  of  David  and 
Goliath,  with  some  New  Testament  stories,  are  added  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  latter  are  also  carefully  revised. , 
In  the  upper  classes  the  aim  of  the  religious  teaching  is  to  prepare  the  cliildren  for  confirmation,  which,  in  Germany, 
usually  marks  the  close  of  school  life.  Such  preparation  is  uuder taken  either  by  the  head-master  of  the  Hilfsschule  or  by  a 
clergyman. 

Some  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  may 
be  had  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  Congress  held  at  Augsburg  on  April  lUth  to  the  12th,  1901, there  were 
no  less  than  362  members,  including  inspectors,  teacher.*,  medical  men,  and  representatives  from  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  England.* 

The 

*  Special  Reports  Board  of  Edacation,  London,  Vol.  9,  pp.  505-604  (A.  Eichholz). 
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The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Node's  Keporfc,  previously  referred  to,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Hilfsschulen : — 

"The  course  of  instruction  known  in  Germany  as  ^'Anschauungsunterricht"  includes  courses  of  lessons  onmany 
objects  bo  develope  the  children's  powers  of  observation  and  concentration  by  enabling  them  to  form  correct  precepts  and 
to  express  their  ideas,  and  by  familiarising  them  with  objects  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ordinary  life.  It  forms  a  preparation 
for  courses  of  lessons  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  children's  native  town  or  country  (ffeimatukunde)  and  aims  at 
widening  the  mental  horizon  of  the  pupils  by  degrees.  .  .  .  The  earliest  exercises  are  extremely  simple ;  but  the  fact 
that  such  exercises  are  specially  mentioned  in  school  syllabuses  shews  what  must  be  the  mental  condition  of  some  of  the 
pupils  when  they  enter  the  Hilfsschule.  They  include  ball-games,  exercises  with  hoops  and  skipping-ropes,  practice  in 
ntting  round  pieces  of  wood  into  round  holes,  etc. ,  and  may  embrace  anything  where  correct  observation  is  required. 
Later  on,  lessons  are  given  on  the  child's  person,  clothing  and  food,  on  the  schoolroom,  its  contents  and  their  uses,  the  school- 
buildings,  the  playground,  the  school  garden  (which  in  some  schools  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils);  on  objects  that  can  be 
seen  fron  the  school-windows,  the  sun,  moon,  %nd  stars,  familiar  animals  and  plants,  and  the  four  seasons.  Later  still 
come  lessons  on  the  streets  around  the  school,  or  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  procure  food,  air,  and  light,  the  arrangements  for  keeping  order  in  the  place,  and  so  on. 

Closely  connected  with  this  Anschauuugsunterricht  is  the  training  given  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  a  subject 
which  receives  great  attention  in  all  German  schools.  Its  chief  branches  are,  of  course,  reading  and  writing.  Tho 
former  is  taught  in  Hilfsschulen  on  various  plans,  but  usually  by  some  modification  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
**  Look  and  Say  "  system  ;  the  children  learn  the  written  characters  so  that  they  may  be  taught  to  write  and  read  by  one 
and  the  same  mental  process.  But  in  some  schools,  single  sounds  are  taught  first,  then  vowels  and  consonants  are 
combined,  and,  finally,  words  of  one  syllable  are  built  up  and  mastered  by  the  children.  An  excellent  apparatus  is  in  use 
in  many  of  the  schools,  consisting  of  a  wooden  box  having  a  graduated  bottom  and  five  sliding  partitions  side  by  side,  on 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  fixed,  one  behind  the  other.  The  letters  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  teacher  so  as  to 
form  any  word  of  five  letters,  and  the  partitions  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  bring  the  letters  to  the  same  horizontal  level.  Many 
of  the  children  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  letters  which  they  know  quite  well  separately  ;  thus, 
though  a  child  can  pronounce  B  A  and  C  H,  it  fails  to  recognise  the  word  BACH,  though  the  only  eflfort  needed  is  the 
prolongation  of  each  sound  until  the  next  is  said.  As  soon  as  tho  children  can  recognise  words,  very  easy  reading  books 
are  introduced.  .  .  .  In  the  lower  classes  all  teaching  centres  in  the  *' object  lessons"  which  the  **  special,"  reading 
book  supplies.  .  .  .  Reading  and  writing  arc  taught  pari  passu.  First  the  written  letters  of  the  German  alphabet  are 
mastered,  and  afterwards  the  ordinary  Latin  characters.  Much  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  good 
hand-writing,  and  the  results  are  usually  excellent.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  children  also  write  very  well  from  dictation. 
But  the  culminating  point  of  this  training  is  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue  in  essay- writing. 

Grammar  also  receives  a  share  ot  attention.  The  children  learn  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  to  decline 
articles,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  to  conjugate  verbs,  and  to  place  the  right  cases  after  prepositions. 

The  most  difficult  subject  for  such  children  is,  of  course,  arithmetic,  and  here  the  teachers  are  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  a  low  standard  of  attainment;  yet,  in  most  cases,  tho  children  learn  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep 
household  accounts.  Nearly  all  the  work  is  mental,  and  forms  a  valuable  exercise  in  the  power  of  concentration.  The 
average  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  is  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  in  the  lower  forms  this  study  is  closely  connected  with 
Froebel'a  occupations.  In  some  schools  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  numbers  1-10  is  considered  sufficient  achievement 
for  the  first  two  years  ;  after  that,  the  children  proceed  to  perform  the  various  operations  of  the  first  four  rules  with  those 
numbers.  Even  in  the  highest  classes  no  numbers  over  100  are  introduced.  ...  In  the  earlier  stages,  concrete 
illustrations,  such  as  cubes,  buttons,  sticks,  or  fingers,  are  always  used,  and,  even  in  the  higher  stages,  such  aid  is 
constantly  employed.  The  Russian  counting  machine  is  in  frequent  use  ;  one  school  possessed  an  improved  form.  Guides 
coloured  white  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other  were  employed  instead  of  balls,  with  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
the  building  up  of  the  multiplication  table.  The  cubes  can  be  turned  over  in  sets  ;  e.g.,  for  the  6  table,  six  red  cubes  are 
followed  by  six  white  ones,  and  so  on,  and  the  children  see  at  once  that  G  x  2—12,  6  x  3  =  18,  etc.  This  is  supplemented  by 
number  pictures  and  any  other  helps  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  can  supply. 

Manual  work  is  of  special  importance  for  children  of  low  mental  capacity,  though  they  are  not  receptive  pupils.  In 
dull  and  apathetic  children  it  arouses  and  developes  a  love  of  activity  :  while  it  directs  into  proper  channels  the  restlessness 
of  the  over-excitable  and  nervous.  It  exercises  the  senses  which  in  backward  children  are  in  most  need  of  training— especially 
touch  and  sight.  It  has  a  direct  moral  influence  in  teaching  the  value  of  work  and  the  joy  of  completing  an  object, 
however  simple  ;  and  finally,  since  most  of  these  children  earn  their  livelihoods  afterwards  by  some  simple  handiwork,  it 
prepares  them  for  the  future. 

In  the  lowest  classes,  stick-laying  and  bead-threading  are  practised,  and  the  children  draw  objects  from  memory  on 
their  slates.  In  the  following  3*ear,  paper  folding  and  plaitmg  are  introduced,  then  come  paper-cutting  and  cane-weaving. 
In  the  upper  classes  boys  and  girls  are  separated.  The  boys  do  card -work  and  wood- work,  sometimes  chair-caninff  and 
mat-making.  The  objects  made  are  all  useful,  e.,9.,  in  card-work,  letter-racks  and  boxes ;  in  wood-work,  boot-jacks, 
knife-boxes,  etc.  The  girls  are  taught  needlework  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  out  of  the  lowest  class  but  one.  For  the 
first  two  years  they  do  knitting,  and  generally  complete  one  or  two  pairs  of  stockings.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
learn  the  various  stitches  used  in  plain  needlework,  the  making  of  a  chemise,  darning  and  patching. 

Singing  is  used  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  strain  of  harder  work.  In  the  lower  forms,  little  songs  and  hymns  are 
snnff  at  intervals  during  the  morning  ;  in  the  higher  ones,  regular  singing  lessons  arc  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  some 
of  the  schools  two-part  songs  were  well  rendered. 

The  instruction  is  given  generally  in  the  morning  only,  and  even  tben  not  every  tray  in  the  week. 
In  Leipzig  attendance  is  optional  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  compulsory  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

The  success  of  the  work  is  sbewn  by  the  callings  of  the  pupils  after  leaving  school.  Miss  Nodes 
states  that  the  head-master  of  the  Elberfeld  school  made  inquiries  in  this  regard,  with  the  following 
results : — House  painters,  2 ;  messengers,  12  ;  bakers,  4  ;  builders  and  masons,  7 ;  bookbinders,  2  ;  clerk, 
1;  factory  hands,  86;  dyers,  II;  barber,  I;  driver,  1;  locksmiths,  5;  shop  assistants,  6;  domestic 
servants,  22  ;  machinists,  5  ;  bricklayers,  5  ;  butchers,  4  ;  seamstresses,  17 ;  saodlers,  3 ;  umbrella-maker^ 
1 ;  polishers,  2 ;  tinkers,  5  ;  smiths,  4 ;  tailors,  5 ;  joiners,  9 ;  shoemakers,  4  ;  while  others  had  regular 
employment  as  messengers,  road-sweepers,  etc. 

Better  testimony  of  the  usefulness  of  these  schools  could  hardly  be  had.  These  unfortunates, 
whose  lives,  without  the  special  education  so  provided,  would  have  been  a  source  of  constant  concern  to 
their  relatives,  and  a  drain  on  their  resources,  have  been  transformed  into  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  to  feel  that  self-respect  which  comes  from  a  consciousness 
of  sharing  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

7.  German  form  of  pergonal  record, — The  "  Fersonalhogen  '*  of  each  child,  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  previously  referred  to,  takes  the  following  form,  according  to  Miss  Nodes  (before  mentioned): — 

I.  To  be  filled  up  by  the  head-master  of  the  elementary  school  from  which  the  child  comes  : — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

3.  Address. 

4.  Name  and  profession  of  father. 

II.  Previous  school  record  : — 

1.  Date  of  admission. 

2.  Change  of  school. 

3.  Dates  of  absence  for  lengthy  periods*  4« 
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4.  Present  state  of  child's  acquirement8~(a)  Reading,  (b)  Writing,  (c)  Arithmetic,  (d)  Memory  Work. 

5.  Conduct  and  character. 

6.  Any  marks  of  mental  deficiency  specially  noted  (causes  of  backwardness,  memory  powers  of  association, 

general  capability). 

7.  Home  circumstances  of  child.    Is  he  well  nourished  ?    Is  tobacco  or  alcohol  given  to  it  ?    Is  it  capable  of 

earning  anything  ? 

8.  Other  remarks. 

III.  To  be  filled  in  by  the  Medical  OflBccr  : — 

1.  General  physical  condition.     Is  the  child  scrofulous?    Has  it  had  rachitis,  or  tuberculosis?    Formation 

of  head.     Measurement. 

2.  Mental  condition.     Sight,  hearing,  speech.     Conditions  of  respiratory  organs  ;  are  adenoids  present  ? 

3.  Previous  history — (a)  Heredity.     Is  there  mental  weakness  ?    Insanity  ?    Criminal  antecedents  ?   Blood 

relationship  of  parents  ?  Tuberculosis  ?  Drunkenness  ?  (b)  Circumstances  of  parents,  (c)  Development  of 
child  ;  teething  ;  age  at  which  it  walked  ;  ago  at  which  it  learned  to  speak  ;  home  training  (d)  Illnesses 
it  has  had.  Meningitis?  Convulsions?  Injuries?  Operations?  Injuries  to  the  skull  at  birth?  Infectious 
diseases  ? 

IV.  Opinion  of  the  doctor. 

V.  Opinion  of  school  inspector. 

After  the  child's  admissioa  to  schoal,  records  are  kept  of  its  progress,  the  "  Personalbogen  "  being  filled  up  by  the 
class  teacher  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  school,  every  year  and  half  year.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  child,  a  statement  is 
made  with  regard  to  the  trade  it  enters,  or  the  calling  it  adopts.^ 

These  records  are  carefully  kept.     SSome  idea  of  their  details  w  ill  be  given  later  for  a  Swiss  case. 

8.  Hungary. — The  Institution  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  at  Budapest 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Its  object  is  the  double  one  of  educating  the  imbeciles,  and  training 
special  teachers.     Thc.^c  must  have  first  obtained  the  primary  teacher's  diploma. 

The  special  teaching;  of  them  in  connection  with  their  function  as  teachers  of  the  imbecile,  dwells 
especially  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  anatomy,  the  treatment  of  speech  defects,  the  psychology  and 
paedagogy  of  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

The  examination  passed  by  teachers  embraces  a  theoretical  and  practical  section  concerning 
methods  of  teaching,  and  upon  the  history  of  the  education  of  idiots. 

The  aim  is  expressed  in  the  official  programme  as  that  of  giving  the  pupils  "a  good  religious  and 
moral  education,  to  habituate  theui  to  goodness,  and  by  means  of  a  special  method  of  instruction,  to  teach 
them  to  speak,  to  give  thorn  such  elementary  knowledge  as  they  are  capable  of  understanding,  .... 
to  qualify  them  by  special  teaching  to  earn  their  living,  etc." 

After  leaving  the  institution  the  pupils  are  ])laced  under  the  care  and  direction  of  workmen, 
agriculturists,  or  honiculturists,  who  are  hell  responsible  for  them. 

The  age  of  entrance  is  7-10,  and  duration  of  teaching  eight  years ;  no  one  may  be  a  pupil  more 
than  ten  years.     The  programme  is : — 

(1)  Eeligion  and  morals.  (G)  Drawing  and  caligraphy. 

(2)  Exercises  in  speaking  and  of  the  intelligence.         (7)  Singing. 

(3)  Keading  and  writing.  (8)  Gymnastics. 

(4)  Grammar  and  composition.  (9)  Dexterity. 

(5)  Arithmetic.  (10)  Manual  work. 

Kot  more  than  ten  pupih  are  in  a  class.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  teaching  by  intuition,  to 
the  function  of  games,  to  the  use  of  exercises  that  awaken  the  sense-organs,  the  instinct  of  imitation,  and 
the  moral  forces,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  *^  temperament "  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  preparatory  class  the  cliildren  learn  to  recognise  the  parts,  colours,  form,  and  matter  and 
names  of  various  objects,  the  course  being  later  more  developed. 

They  learn  clay-moulding  (pottery),  brush,  basket,  and  mat  making,  and  in  summer  they  are 
employed  in  the  garden. 

The  girls  learn  needlework,  dressmaking,  darning,  crochet,  knitting,  embroidery,  etc. 

9.  Norway  and  Sweden. — The  former  country,  Norway,  possesses  three  schools  for  imbeciles  with 
sixty-seven  teachers  and  420  children.  The  latter,  Sweden,  organised  the  first  school,  private,  in  1864  at 
Skofde,  but  now  has  thirty-four  establishments,  all  residential,  generally  under  the  superintendence  of 
women,  the  number  of  pupils  never  exceeding  about  eighty  in  a  single  establishment.  The  Swedish  view 
is  that  women,  being  more  kindly  and  patient  than  men,  are  better  for  this  class  of  teaching.  The  classes 
are  one  year  in  length,  the  preliminary  class,  however,  beiug  two  years.    The  programme  is  as  follows : — 

Swedish.  Natural  Science.  Drawing. 

Beligion.  Writing.  Singing. 

History  and  Geography.  Arithmetic.  Gymnastic. 

Manual  work  in  wood,  basket,  brush,  and  shoe  making,  book-binding,  gardening,  etc ,  are  taught,  and  also 
suitable  work  for  women. 

Special  workshops,  etc.,  have  been  established  for  idiots  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty,  despite 
the  manual  dexterity  they  acquire,  of  working  in  good  comradeship  with  those  normally  endowed. 

For  men,  many  of  these  working  establishments  are  established  in  the  country,  horticulture  or 
agriculture  being  carried  on  with  much  success,  for  they  discharge  such  work  and  attend  to  cattle,  etc., 
quite  satisfactorily.  Por  women,  the  working  centres  are  generally  established  in  the  towns,  the  inmates 
contributing  to  their  keep  by  tapestry,  weaving,  quilting,  dressmaking,  lacework,  etc. 

There  are  about  159  imbeciles  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  Sweden. 

10.  Switzerland. — The  part  Switzerland  has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  has 
already  been  referred  to.  During  the  decade  1880-1890,  Swiss  paedagogues  very  specially  interested 
themselves  in  this  question.   The  Zurich  school-synod  brought  about  the  opening  of  a  special  establishment 

at 

^  F.  M.  Nodes*  Report,  25>26. 
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at  Regensberg,  under  the  fP^is  of  tlie  Zurich  Society  of  Public  Usefulness.  Conrad  Auer's  tractate' 
("  Wie  wird  fur  die  korperlich  und  ^eistig  zuriickgebliebeiien  insbesondere  fiir  die  schwachsinnigen. 
Kinder  unnerers  Vatcrlandes  in  ausrcicliendcin  Masse  gcsorgt  ?  Auf  welcho  Weise  kann  und  soil  die 
Bchweizerischo  Lehrerschalt  die  Losun^  diescr  drinj^lichen  segensreichem  Aufgabe  richtig  vorbereiten 
und  wirksam  fordern  ?")  presented  a  view  of  tlie  importance  of  the  question  which  led  the  Federal 
Council  to  undertake,  at  tho  request  of  several  societies  of  Swiss  teachers  and  the  *'  Commissione  della 
Spcieta  degli  Ainici  d'Educazione  "  of  Tessin,  to  undertake  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  abnormal 
children. 

Among  recently  formed  classes  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Basle,  established  in  1888,  upon  the 
initiative  of  M.  Lagiarder,  Kectorof  the  Superior  School  for  young  women.  Those  at  Zurich  were  placed 
under  Herr  Fisler,  in  1891.  According  to  this  authority,  ability  to  read  and  write  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  meaaure  of  capacily  of  the  intellect  of  backward  children.  In  his  view,  to  awaken 
the  intelligence  and  the  judgment  by  every  possible  means  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  that  the 
child  should  learn  to  read  six  months  sooner  or  later  signifies,  after  all,  very  little  for  his  future. 

There  are  about  15  per  cent,  of  feeble  minded  children  in  Switzerland,  the  total  number  of 
special  schools  for  them  being  seventeen,  with  about  735  children  (31  Dec.  1900),  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  being  approximately  equal. 

11.  The  Sivtss  Indiouliiality  Register. — For  every  imbecile  child,  a  Register,  known  as  the 
"  Individualitatenbuch,"  is  kept  in  Switzerland  as  in  Germany,  in  which  everything  of  importance 
concerning  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  state  of  the  child  is  entered,  tho  following  points  being 
noted : — 

{a)  Information  from   the  parent,  tutor,  or  master,  as  to  the  child's  past. 

(Jb)  Physical  state. — Size,  proportions  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  carriage  of  the  child  in  sitting 

and  standing,  infirmities. 

Head :  size  of,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  mouth,  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  skin,  etc. 

Automatic  Moremcnts  ;  balancing  of  a  part  of  the  body,  the  child  slips,  strikes  himself,  moves  as 

if  he  were  washing,  makes  grimaces,  contorts  his  fingers,  etc.,  etc.? 

Instincts  of  cleanliness,  of  destruction,  spirit  of  contradiction,  etc. 
(c)  Intellectual  State. — Intellectual  capacity  in  general ;    memory,  judgment,    interest,    attention, 

imagination.     Development  of  speech,  pronunciation  ;  vigorous,  weak,  nasal,  incorrect,  syllables 

missed,  stammers,  stutters,  etc.      Absence  of  connection  between   perception    and  tho  word 

expressing  it  ;  between  letter  and  sound  ;  figure  and  number ;  idea  and  word,  etc. 

Confusion   of   words    (^y.,   *' table"   for   '*  cover").      Frequent  employment  of  the  infinitive. 

Erroneous  u.^c  ot"  tenses. 
(rf)  The  moral  state. — Disposition  sullen  ;     grumbling.      The  pupil  is  fearful,  indifferent,  joyous, 

glad,  idle,  solt,  inclined  to  laugh,  loquacious,  proud,  arrogant,  boastful,  brave,    affectionate, 

impudent,  sociable,  rude,  cruel,  etc. 

JEathelic  sentiments  ;  form  and  colour  sensation,  sense  of  order,  of  punctuality,  etc. 
(tf)  Important  observations, — Attitude  during  lessons  ;  mode   of  reply   to   questions ;    knowledge 

and  technical  skill  on  entering  the  school,  progress  during  stay  in  school.     Behaviour  during 

games,  during  walking,  etc. 
(/)  Subsequent  career  of  pupil. — This  last  can  be  illustrated  by  an  example  translated  from   the 

Eegister  of  Herr  Fisler. 

A.  B.,  l)orn  1877  ;   entered  special  class  in  1891. 

Before  entrance  to  School.— Did  not  walk  till  the  age  of  3  years  ;  had  chronic  eruptions  on  the  head;  fell  down 
stairs  ;  from  tiiat  moment  he  declared  to  his  mother  that  he  could  no  longer  draw  what  he  wanted  to.  Later  he  had 
pneumonia,  then  the  gout  and  finally  measles. 

Physical  State.—  Size,  normal ;  colour,  pale  and  jaundiced  ;  trembles  at  the  least  emotion,  is  fearful,  cries,  and 
often  has  pains  in  his  head. 

Intellectual  state.  —  Dull  of  comprehension,  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  special 
class,  though  he  had  been  six  years  in  an  ordinary  school.  Evidence  of  his  last  master  :  "The  poor  boy  is  illiterate  and 
must  be  abandoned  to  his  sad  fate."  Has  no  notion  of  numbers,  or  of  their  increase  or  diminution,  cannot  certainly 
distinguish  between  5,  C,  or  7. 

Moral  State. — Anguished,  conscientious,  speaks  often  of  his  dead  father,  has  great  goodness  of  soul,  is  docile,  is 
prematurely  reasonable  (altklug). 

Abnormal  Pha;nomena. — Has  a  kind  of  aphasia  in  his  speech  (?.<;.,  instead  of  Hcimer  he  says  Horen,  then  he  strikes 
his  forehead  in  attempting  to  repeat,  saying,  **No,  not  Horen,  Horen,  no  !  "  without  ever  succeeding  in  pronouncing  the 
word).     To  draw  a  straight  line  with  a  ruler  is  to  this  child  of  14  years  an  impossible  undertaking. 

Progress  in  Speech. — In  a  year  and  a  half,  has  not  only  learnt  all  his  letters,  but  also  manuscript  and  typoffraphica} 
writing  ;  has  succeeded  in  this  space  of  time  to  read  words,  little  phrases,  and  to  add  and  subtract  within  the  limits  of 
1  and  30. 

Subsequent  career  of  the  child. — Transferred  in  1892  to  the  Institute  at  Wilhelmsdorf  by  his  tutor ;  from  that  date 
all  information  received  has  been  favourable.  When  his  sister,  after  the  death  of  the  father,  entered  the  orphanage  at 
Zurich,  he  accompanied  her  to  the  entrance  of  the  establishment  and  then  commenced  to  cry,  saying  in  a  resigned  way  and 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  *'  Ach  jetzt  isch  sie  dinne  "  (meaning,  "Ah,  there  she  is  now  "),  imagining  that  his  sister  had  entered 
the  penitentiary  and  not  the  orphanage.  But  according  to  a  report  of  August,  1895,  this  child  was  in  a  situation  with  ^ 
physician  at  Wilhelmsdorf.  Though  still  feeble  in  body  and  intellectually,  he  is  faithful,  affable,  and  conscientious,  ana 
has  therefore  become  a  useful  young  man. 

The  above  translation  of  the  Eegister  sufficiently  indicates  the  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  each 
pupil ;  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  the  useful  character  of  the  work  done  in  a  casebj  no  means  promising. 

12.  United  Kingdom. — Asylums  for  imbeciles  have,  as  already  mentioned,  long  existed  in  England, 
but  adequate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  unfortunates  can  be  made  useful  members  of  the 
community  is  only  of  recent  date.  The  Leicester  School- Board  established  a  '"Special  Class"  for 
backward  children  in  1892;  London,  its  "Centres  for  Special  Instruction,"  in  1893;  since  which, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Brighton,  Bristol,  and  Nottingham  have  followed  in  the  same  path. 
The  unsatisfactory  results  of  what  is  known  as  "  Standard  O  '*  in  the  Elementary  Schools  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Koyal  Commission  to  consider  tho  question  of  tho  suitability  of  schools  of  the  type  of 
German  Hilfsschulen  already  referred  to.  13. 

*  Auer  was  a  secondary  school  master  at  Schwanden,  Glaris,  Zurich,  1896.  "  How  can  the  physically  and  mentally 
backward,  and  particularly  the  feeble  minded  children  of  our  fatherland,  be  adequately  cared  for?  In  what  manner  can 
and  ought  the  Swiss  teaching  profession  to  properly  prepare  and  actually  forward  the  solution  of  this  pressing  and 
promising  problem  ?" 
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1.  Introduction. — The  duty  of  caring  for  the  education  of  abnormal  children  is  full j  recognised  in 
all  civilised  countries,  and  groat  progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  not  only  of  those  who  have  been 
poorly  endowed  as  regards  intelligence  (these  have  been  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter),  but  also 
those  whose  hearing  and  speech  organs  are  in  any  way  defective.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

2.  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  in  France. — The  " Conseil-generaV*  and  the  "Prefecture  de 
La  Seine"  established  a  special  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (Sourds-muets)  at  Asnieres,  a  village  of 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Through  a  specially  organised  physical  and 
intellectual  training,  a  special  vocal  gymnastic,  general  care  for  their  nourishment,  and,  above  all,  through 
a  most  kindly  affectionate  solicitude  tor  them  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  deaf  and  dumb 
children  have  been  taught  to  understand  speech  which  they  cannot  hear,  to  speak  with  great  clearness, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Under  the  care  of  M.  G.  Baguer,  the  institute  of 
Aenieres  has  rapidly  progressed,  as  the  following  statistics  shew: — 

Pupils         80 

The  house  is  equipped  to  receive  350  pupils,  of  from  4  to  about  17  or  18  years  of  age.  The  school 
embraces  an  infant  school,  a  girls*  school,  and  a  boys'  school.  The  deaf  and  dumb  children  learn  to  speak, 
and,  by  watching  the  lips,  to  understand  also  the  speech  of  their  teachers  and  others,  so  that  their 
instruction  after  a  time  can  bo  based  largely  upon  oral  methods,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
hear. 

The  primary  instruction  which  they  receive  and  profit  by  permits  them,  as  iti  the  ordinary  schools, 
to  obtain  the  school  certificate  (certificate  d'etudes).  After  five  years'  tuition,  no  loss  than  thirty  pupils 
submitted  themselves  with  success  in  both  the  written  and  oral  parts  of  the  examination,  to  the  ordinary 
examining  body. 

The  phonetic  elements  of  the  language  are  communicated  by  getting  the  pupiU  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  the  instructor's  ilps,  he  enunciating  with  great  di3tinctnefi«8.  It  is,  of  course,  neither 
possible  nor  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  system  of  lip-reading,  which  is  not  entirely  unknown 
in  this  State,     llef'erence,  however,  may  be  made  to  tho  system  of  teaching. 

The  children  are  instructed  partly  by  speech,  and  partly  by  writing-lessons.  To  enable  them  to 
correct  themselves  in  the  matter  of  distinct  enunciation,  mirrors  are  largely  used,  the  wall  surface 
being  provided  therewith.  Kegardinj;  the  detail  of  the  instruction,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  intuitive  method  in  its  most  rigorous  form.  After  the  power  of  speaking  has  been  developed, 
the  vocabulary  is  enlarged,  mainly  by  means  of  ohj  eat -lessons.  It  is  really  by  direct  personal  observation, 
and  through  the  analysis  of  his  own  sensations,  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  acquire  the  series  of  ideas  which 
the  master  wishes  to  communicate  to  him  ;  and  then,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  needs,  the  words. 

This  intuitive  method  of  teaching  will  explain  what  is  likely  to  strike  any  visitor  of  the  Institute, 
viz  ,  the  rather  large  number  of  objects,  pictures,  etc.,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  by 
the  same  intuitive  method  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  grammar^  i.e.,  by  means  of  language  itself,  bjr 
observation,  by  the  analysis  and  reconstitution  of  a  word,  of  a  phrase,  a  sentence,  or  a  discourse. 

The  idea  of  number,  the  exercises  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  metric  system,  are  also  managed  by  daily 
handling  the  proper  objects,  by  the  decomposition  and  reconstitution  of  quantities,  and  by  series  '*  problems 
in  action,"  as  it  were. 

For  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history,  the  picture,  plan,  and  map  play  the  principal  part. 
By  repeated  comparisons  and  constant  references,  the  pupil  is  made  to  understand  the  relation  ox  the 
region  where  he  is  domiciled,  to  the  region  to  which  his  geography  lesson  refers. 

The  teaching  of  ethics  always  proceeds  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  moral  facts  to  the 
moral  ideas. 

The  whole  system  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  one  commences  with  sensorial  education, 
viz.,  by  observation  and  by  imitation.  Judgment  is  provoked  by  the  comparison  of  sensations,  by  the 
evocation,  the  recall,  of  things  seen  and  experienced.  The  memory  and  the  imagination  are  exercised,  and 
finally  memory,  imagination  and  judgment  are  all  systematically  directed  toward  a  moral  end  and  a  useful 
development  of  the  moral  personality. 

Physical  education  is  carefully  attended  to,  the  institution  having  the  re^iuisite  equipment,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  chilc^r^Q  is  assured  by  the  care  of  the  chief  medical  otficer,  and  by  an  oculist,  an  aurist, 
and  a  dentist 

To 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  the  pi-ineiples  of  teaching  in  the  ordinary  primary 
school  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  scheme  of  instruction.  In  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  speaking 
and  reading  in  the  primary  school  the  deaf  mute  is  similarly  engaged.  He  learns  to  read  aloud  and  to 
understand  what  is  read  to  him,  learns  the  elements  of  the  language  and  grammar,  ordinary  speech  being 
the  mode  of  communicating  that  knowledge  which  is  to  awaken  his  faculties  and  to  inform  him. 

Naturally  the  first  place  is  very  properly  assigned  to  exercises  in  speech ;  the  second  place  to 
perception  (intuitive  teaching),  and  the  third  to  writing. 

In  order  to  utilise  whatever  traces  of  hearing  may  be  possessed  by  the  pupil,  actual  experimentfl 
are  conducted  in  "  Exercises  in  hearing  on  Urbanschitsch's  system." 

The  teaching  body  of  this  fine  school  consists  of  a  director,  15  teachers,  a  drawing  master,  4 
religious  teachers,  and  2  mistresses  for  manual  work.  It  has  15  well-equipped  schoolrooms  for  its  15  classes, 
one  room  for  drawing,  three  rooms  for  practice  of  various  kinds,  leading  to  skill  in  manual  work,  etc.,  one 
gymnastic  hall,  one  council  room,  one  library  and  school-material  room,  one  reading-room,  and  a  garden  with 
plot  for  gymnastic  exercises.  The  whole  accommodation  will  allow  for  the  teaching  of  160  pupils,  of 
which  60  boys  and  40  girls  may  be  resident. 

The  director  and  the  general  administrator,  with  their  dependents,  live  in  the  building,  and  there 
is  besides  accommodation  for  2  female  teachers,  3  pupils  qualifying  as  teachers,  the  portier,  housekeeper 
(a  woman),  gardener,  and  servants  (5  men  and  5  women),  kitchen,  etc. 

There  are  large  sleeping  rooms,  dining  halls,  studyrooms,  toilet  and  bath  rooms. 

For  accident  cases  and  the  sick  there  are  two  infirmary  halls,  with  residence  quarters  for  the 
nurses. 

The  lighting  of  the  institution  is  by  gasoline. 

Its  garden  admits  of  teaching  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  being  given. 

The  institute  has  81  bursaries  at  its  disposal,  giving  the  right  to  residence  and  instruction,  43  of 
these  being  nationally  and  38  privately  endowed,  and  the  city  of  Budapest  pays  annually  4,800  kronen 
(XI 96)  for  12  pupils.  In  addition  there  are  three  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  pupils  Avhen 
they  leave  the  institute. 

In  1900  the  pupils  were: — 123  Roman  Catholics,  29  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  2  Calvanists,  13 
Lutherans,  and  5  Jews. 

The  property  of  the  institute  bringing  revenue  is  1,179,228  kronen  (£48,132),  the  revenue  there- 
from being  35,972  kronen  (£1,468),  which,  with  other  receipts,  amounts  to  48,150  kronen  (£1,965).  This, 
together  with  57,500  kronen  (£2,347)  allotted  by  the  State,  form  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

Besides  the  institute  for  deaf  mutes  at  Vacz  there  are  also  similar  establishments  on  a  smaller 
scale  at  the  towns  of  Kolozvar,  Temesvdr,  Arad,  Kaposvar,  and  also  a  Jewish  institution  at  Budapest. 

6.  Training  of  Special  Teachers  for  Deaf  Miitfs  in  Ilungary. — Till  1876  in  Hungary  only  thei 
Vdcz  institution  existed.  In  1879  it  was  rocjuircd  that  every  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  possess  the  diploma 
of  the  primary  course,  and  then  in  1880  that  he  pass  through  a  special  course. 

In  1890  a  practising  school  for  practice  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  was  attached  to  the  Normal  school 
for  elementary,  primary,  and  higher  primary  teachers  of  the  1st  District  of  Budapest.  The  special  part 
of  the  teachers  education  is  a  two  years'  course,  one  year  being  devoted  to  theory,  the  other  to  practice, 
the  examination  being  similarly  divided  into  two  sections. 

The  written  part  of  the  examination  (theoretic)  bears  upon  the  professional  teaching,  the  oral  part 
is  an  examination  in 

(1)  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  central  nervous 

system. 

(2)  Phonetics,  and  in  particular  the  phonology  of  the  Hungarian  language. 

(3)  Psychology  and  deaf  mute  paedagogy. 

(4)  Methods  of  teaching  deaf  mutes. 

(5)  History  of  teaching  deaf  mutes 

The  practical  part  of  the  examination  is  teaching.  From  1879-1900  about  402  teachers  have 
qualified.     It  will  be  seen  that  a  thorough  system  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  is  demanded  here  also. 

6.  Swiss  Teaching  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Vaud  (Institut 
cantonal  des  sourds-muets)  at  Moudon  was  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  excellence  of  the  results 
obtained  was  remarkable,  the  children  speaking  and  reading  with  great  distinctness,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  monotonously.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Switzerland  has  several  of  these 
institutions  ;  for  example,  Geneva  has  an  institution,  subsidised  by  the  State,  dating  from  1835  ;  Zurich 
has  one  of  the  first  rank  ;  Fribourg  has  one  at  Gruyeres,  and  Vaud  that  at  Moudon  abovementioned. 

Quite  recently  the  institution  at  Moudon  was  installed  in  a  building  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the* 
deaf  mutes,  the  cost  of  the  restoration  and  equipping  being  something  like  £1,000. 

The  Swiss  methods  do  not  materially  diff'er  from  the  French,  Duteh,  Hungarian,  American, 
German,  etc-,  and  detailed  reference  thereto  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary. 
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/.     Teaching  of  fJis  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  other  countries, — The  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
various  countries  is,  roughly,  as  follows : — 


United  States     ... 

...  105 

Germany 
France... 

...  98 
...     70 

United   Kingdom 
Italy    ... 
Austria-Hungary 
Norway  and  Sweden 

...  46 
...  35 
...  19 
...     17 

Prussia 

...     13 

Switzerland 

...     13 

Belgium 

...     11 

Canada 

...       7 

Spain  ... 

...       7 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

India   . . . 

Jajmn  ... 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil  ... 

Cape  Colony 

Luxemburg 

Portugal 

Roumania 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Through  pressure  of  time  it  was  quit-c  impossible  for  any  sufficient  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
Commissioners  into  any  of  these  institutions. 

The  German  method  of  teaching  has  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Chief  Hungarian  Institution,  but  unfortunately  the  Commissionei's  failed  to  see  any  of  the  "Taubstummen 
Anstalten"  in  Germany.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  "Oral  ^Method"  is  used  in  all  countries 
that  profess  to  take  the  matter  of  the  deaf  mute  education  seriously. 

Touching  the  question  of  modern  views  on  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  may  bo  said  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  recognised  that  it  is  unwise  to  make  the  hours  of 
instruction  long.  There  is  considerable  strain  on  the  children  in  the  mental  work,  but  this  may  be 
alleviated  by  limiting  it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  Iq  the  report  for  1901  of  the  New  York  Institution 
it  is  said  : — 

"  Better  work  can  be  done  in  the  class-rooms  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  hours.  The 
intellectual  work  occupies  five  hours  in  the  forenoon,  the  little  children  having  but  four  hours'  instruction, 
the  last  hour  being  devoted  exclusively  to  kindergarten  games."     (p.  23.) 

The  industrial  teaching  is  very  varied,  covering  for  the  boys,  tailoring,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking, 
sloyd,  painting  and  glazing ;  and  for  the  girls,  cooking,  dressmaking,  plain-sewing,  and  general  house- 
Work,     (p.  26.) 

8.  Conclusion. — The  oral  method  of  instruction  developers  the  childn^n  vastly  better  than  the 
method  of  speaking  only  by  signs.  So  excellent  is  the  system  now  followed  that  there  can  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  failing  to  adopt  it.  That  it  is  incomparably  better  to  give  the  unfortunate  deaf  mutes  an 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  understand  their  fellows  by  watching  the  vocal  organs  during  speech,  and  to 
give  them  also  the  power  of  vocal  reply  than  to  leave  them  without  these  powei-s,  needs  nothing  more  than 
statement.  This  is  what  has  been  achieved  for  humanity  by  so  many  of  the  schools  of  Europe  and 
America.     The  only  formal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are : — 

(1)  That  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  art  of  reading  speech,  and  of  speaking  should  be 

taught,  as  in  Europe  and  America. 

(2)  That  oral  method  of  instruction  should  then  be  employed. 

(3)  That  the  primary  school  curriculum  should  be  generally  followed,  intuitive  methods,  and  manual 

training  being  given,  however,  special  promincnca 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 


Compulsory  School  Attendance— English  System  and  New  York 

School  Attendance  Law. 


[J.  W.  TUENER.] 


Inlroductorjf. — Clause  20  of  the  Public  Instructiou  Act  oE  1880  reads  : — 

After  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  bo  obliga^orj  u[K>n  the  pjirents  or 
guardians  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eiz  and  fourteen  years  (unless  just  c^use  of  exemption  can  be  shown)  to  causo 
such  children  to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  seventy  diys  in  each  half  year.  13ut  any  of  the  following  reasoot 
•hall  be  held  to  be  a  just  cause  of  exemption  : — 

I.  That  the  cliild  is  being  regularly  and  cfBciently  instructed  in  some  other  manner. 

II.  That  the  child  hui  bj«n  uoable  to  attend  school  from  sickoo^s  or  infirmity,  or  from  fear  of   infection,  or    other 
unavoidable  cautfo. 
III.  That  there  is  m  S'hool  maintained  undir  this  A^t  within  two  m'lcs  by  the  n3arjst  roxd  of  the  roaidonoe  of  the 

child. 
lY.  That  the  ch>ld  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  education  required. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  opening  of  a  school  means  the  closing  oE  two  gaols  ;  but  this  is  onlj 
absolutely  true  when  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  these  conditions  is  that 
every  child  of  school  age  within  the  school  area  should  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  compulsory  clauses  have  for  a  very  long  period  been  a  dead  letter,  with  the  result  that, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  our  State,  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance,  ranks  among  the  very  lowest. 
The  truth  is,  that  for  years  hundreds  of  our  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  drift  hither  and  thither  without 
the  restraint  of  school  life,  and  now  the  difficulty  has  assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  legislation, 
immediate  and  thorough,  is  necessary  to  combat  the  evil. 

Opinions  as  to  New  South  Wales  Act, — Earl  Beauchamp,  the  late  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  shortly  before  he  resigned  his  duties,  called  attention  to  this  serious 
defect  in  our  school  system.  That  gentleman  spoke  with  an  experience  of  school  attendances  in  England, 
where  most  laudable  and  strenuous  efforts  arc  being  put  forth  to  get  all  children  of  school  age  regularly- 
inside  the  schoolroom.  The  Department's  reports  for  years  past  have  persistently  called  attention  to  the 
defects  in  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instructiou  Act.  During  a  period  of  twenty  years  tho 
weaknesses  of  the  present  Act  have  been  made  manifest,  and  that  the  Department  has  adequately 
recognised  the  position  is  clear  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools — F.  Bridges,  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector  s  Reports  as  to  Compulsory  Clauses — Report  for  l^^o, — "It  has  long  been  realised 
that  from  certain  defects  in  the  Public  Instruction  Act  tho  compulsory  clauses  have  been  productive  of 
but  little  good.    These  defects  have  been  previously  specified,  but  may  again  be  set  forth. 

The  amendments  required  are : — 

1.  To  place  the  onus  of  proof  o£  age  and  distance  from  school  upon  parents. 

2.  Provision  to  deal  with  children  found  idling  about  during  school  hours. 

3.  Authority  to  ascertain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  children  of  school  age. 

4.  Power  to  compel  teachers  of  all  schools  to  furnish  accurate  returns  of  enrolment  and  attendance. 

5.  Legal  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  day's  attendance  at  school. 

6.  Prevention  of  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  unless  they  hold  the  certificate 

of  being  sufficiently  educated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  police  co-operation  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  the  administration  of  this 
portion  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act ;  but  while  the  onus  of  proving  everything  in  the  shape  of  default 
devolves  upon  the  Department  instead  of  the  parents,  the  object  of  the  compulsory  clauses  cannot  be 
attained.  Convictions  can  be  obtained  in  the  cases  of  children  who  are  enrolled  at  the  State  schools 
but  do  not  complete  the  required  attendance  ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  children  who  attend  at  private 
or  denominational  schools,  or  who  do  not  attend  any  school,  that  are  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Department. 

It  is  noted  that  the  plea  of  home  instruction,  to  excuse  non-attendance  at  school,  is  becoming 
common.  This  plea,  generally  a  mere  pretext,  in  too  frequently  accepted  by  magistrates,  without  the 
slightest  inquirv  as  to  the  regularity  or  efficiency  of  such  instruction.  Failuie  to  obtain  conviction  in 
cases  of  this  kind  has  seriously  affected  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  Department  makes  no 
distinction  in  instituting  prosecutions,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Act,  has  to  rely  probably  more 
than  it  should  upon  the  co-operation  and  discrimination  of  magistrates. 

In  dealinti;  with  default,  the  Department  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  considering  domestic 
hardships  as  palliatives  for  the  breaking  of  the  law;  as  a  consequence,  a  reasonably  lenient  view  has  always 
appeared  preferable,  and  prosecutions  are  instituted  only  in  really  culpable  cases.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  found  that  the  issue  of  cautious  has  been  attended  by  most  desirable  resultSj  and  many  thousands 
of  these  are  issued  each  half-year. 
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Beport  for  \%'Q2, — The  experience  of  every  succeeding  year  strengthens  the  conviction  that  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  fail  to  accomplish  much  real  good.  Vicious  parents 
find  little  difficulty  in  evading  the  law,  and  hence  the  streets  swarm  with  children  begging,  pilfering, 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  crime.  The  compulsory  clauses  must  be  made  more  stringent,  the  parents 
made  to  feel  that  they  must  send  their  children  to  school,  and  truant  schools  provi4ed,  in  wmch  the 
police  can  temporarily  place  the  children  found  about  the  streets  during  school  hours. 

'Report  for  1900. — Prosecutions  in  the  case  of  1,597  children  were  authorised.  The  police  have 
been  most  thorough  and  energetic  in  their  co-operation.  With  regard  to  the  defects  in  the  Act,  which 
have  been  clearly  set  forth  in  many  previous  reports,  the  matter  has  received  consideration  this  year  with 
a  view  to  a  short  amending  Act  being  prepared.  That  Act  is  now  ready  for  submission,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  the  defects  which  have  been  realised  have  been  remedied  in  its  provisions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  this  part  of  the  Department's  work,  particularly  in  regard  to 
truancy,  will  be  secured." 

Early  Administration  in  regard  to  Obligatory  Attendance. — For  some  few  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Act  of  1880  a  scheme  of  compulsory  attendance  was  in  operation;  and  although  it 
lacked  an  important  essential,  viz.,  the  use  of  moral  suasion  on  the  part  of  attendance  officers  when 
dealing  with  parents,  some  good  in  the  way  of  greater  regularity  resulted.  Retrenchment  in  the  Civil 
Service,  after  a  few  voars  of  this  regime,  brou<»ht  about  considerable  changes  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  almost  the  whole  machinery  for  working  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  was 
swept  away.  From  that  time  on,  littlo  sjstematic  attention  has  been  given  to  those  wandering  the  streets 
and  parks,  not  only  growin// up  in  ignorance^  but  learning  the  worst  of  habits  and  even  vices.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  city  of  Sydney,  judging  by  the  number  of  juveniles  in  the  streets  and  other 
public  places,  has  more  children,  not  in  regular  attendance  at  school,  than  will  bo  found  in  any  other  city 
of  similar  size  in  the  Kn^lish-Hpeaking  world.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Act.  In  the  first  place,  no  period  of  atten(?ance  should  bo  npecified.  It  is  well  known 
to  teachers  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  pupils  just  put  in  the  seventy  days  prescribed  by  law  and 
spend  the  balance  of  the  half-year,  possibly  thirty-five  or  forty  days,  in  idleness. 

English  System. — In  the  English  Board  Schools  the  maximum  attendance  is  expected,  and 
yreat  encouragement  is  given  to  pupils  to  gain  the  full  ten  half-day  attendances  per  week.  The  following 
clauses  are  from  the  most  recently  published  By-laws  of  the  London  School  Board,  made  under  section 
74  of  the  Elementary  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  187G,  1880,  1893, 1899, 
and  1900. 

The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  school,  unless  there  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse,  viz.  : — 

(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efHoient  instruction  in  somu  other  manner. 

(h)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause, 
(c)  That  there  is  no  Public  Elementary  School  open  which  the  child  can  attend,  within  two  miles,  measured  according 
to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall  be  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school 
selected  shall  be  open  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  similar  age,  including  the  day  fixed  by  His 
Majesry*s  Inspector  for  his  annual  vi^it. 

The  working  of  the  London  School  Board  is  cited,  not  because  it  has  the  only  good  ideas  of  school 
attendance,  but  because  its  system  wa»  the  most  carefully  observed.  The  entire  stafE  of  each  school  is 
interertted  in  maintaining  regularity  of  attendance,  class  vies  with  class,  school  with  school,  to  get  the 
honoured  distinction  of  being  the  be;st  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  Largely  by  such  encouraging  means 
the  regularity  of  tlio  pupils  attending  is  astonishingly  high  It  is  not  at  ail  uncommon  to  maintain  in 
the  London  Board  Scnools  an  average  daily  attendance  ranj;ing  from  90  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  in  the  very  best  schools,  for  shorter  periods,  ns  high  as  98  per  cent.  The  following 
statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  School  Board  for  London  for  the 
year  ended  Lady  Day,  IS)02,  wdl  prove  interesting: — 

^'Tbe  percentage  of  average  attendance  has  this  year  reached  83*7.  This  is  the  highest  percentage 
ever  attained  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  and  is  an  increase  of  1*2  per  cent,  on  last  year,  in  which  year 
the  percentage  reached  a  higher  point  than  had  ever  previously  been  recorded  for  London.  .  .  .Asa 
matter  of  interest,  the  Committee  give  the  percentages  for  eich  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Free 
Education  Act :  — 

1893 79     percent.  1898 807  per  cent. 

1894 79.5       „  1899 81*2      „ 

1895 79-8       „  1900 812      „ 

1896 80-4       „  1901 825      „ 

1897 802       „  1902 837      „ 

Details  of  Attendance  in  London  Schools. — The  Committee  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
following  observations  of  liis  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  his  general  report  for  the 
year  1001 :  ''  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  task  of  bringing  all  the  children  of  London  to  school  has 
been  accomplished  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  possible.  U'he  next  point  to  consider  is  the  regularity  of 
the  attendance  at  school.  The  Board  express  moderate  satisfaction  tnat  the  *  percentage  of  attendance,' 
t.0.,  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  that  attend  daily,  has  increased  from  81*2  in  lOuO  to  82*5  in  1901. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  for  Board  Schools  is  83'4  and  f*)r  non-Board  Schools  80*2.  An 
examination  of  the  figures  on  which  this  calculation  is  based  shows  that  the  actual  attendance  of  children 
above  the  age  of  infancy  (under  live  years),  is  much  more  regular  than  these  results  indicate.  The 
following  table,  which  refers  to  Board  Schools  only  (the  Board  Schools  educate  five-sevenths  of  the 
children  of  London  ;  the  precise  number  of  scholars  enrolled  on  March  3 1st,  1901,  was  :  Board  Schools, 
532,602 ;  non-Board  Schools,  217,098),  shows  that  the  attendance  of  boyo  is  very  good  ;  that  girls,  who  are 
necessarily  required  at  home  more  than  boys,  attend  well ;  but  that  the  infants,  of  whom  many  cannot 
be  compelled  to  attend  at  all,  and  who  are  more  exposed  to  sickness  and  other  causes  of  occasional 
absence,  attend  less  frequently,  and  thus  bring  down  tbo  summary  percentage.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Board  hardly  takes  credit  to  itself  for  the  admirable  work  that  has  been  done.  Impartial  observers 
will  say,  *  Go  on  and  prosper.'  " 
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Comparisons  of  daily  attrndonce^  London  and  Xnn  South  Wales. — The  average  attendance  in 
the  State  schools  of  New  8outh  AVales,  from  1S03  to  1002  inclusive,  in  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
London  results.  The  avcrai^e  annual  attendance  in  the  London  schools  is  computed  on  the  average 
annual  enrolment ;  in  the  Stato  schools  of  New  JSouth  Wales  the  average  annual  attendance  is  based  on 
the  total  annual  enrolment.  This  method  of  computing  averages  gives  the  London  schools  an  advantage, 
against  which  a  set-off  may  be  made  by  their  practice  of  excludini:j  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  who  are 
absent  at  the  calling  of  the  roll,  which  takes  place  during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  morning  and 
afternoon. 


Year. 


London. 


State  of 
N.S.W. 


Country 

Districts, 

State  of 

N.S.W. 


Metro- 
politan 
I>i«triftg, 

N.SW. 


1893  . 

1801  . 

1895  . 

1806  . 
1897 


per  cent., per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent, 


79  0 

()l-0 

79  5 

(i3  0 

79-8 

64-7 

80-4 

G4-2 

80  2 

65  6 

59-2 
65-4 
66  6 
65-6 
C6-8 


65-7 
57-6 
60  0 
COl 

6:jo 


Year. 


London. 


State  of 
N.S.W. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


per  cent. 
80-7 
81-2 
81-2 
82-5 
837 


per  cent. 
62  3 
64  0 
64-6 
630 
64  0 


Country 

DistrictA, 

State  of 

N.S.\t  . 


Metro- 
politan 
Districta, 
N.S.W. 


per  cent. 
61-5 
640 
651 
63-7 
64  6 


per  cent. 
63-9 
641 

63  3 

64  3 
62  6 


Divisional  Control. — For  purposes  of  school  government  London  is  divided  into  eleven  sectioni^ 
known  as  Divisions.  Etch  Division  elects  b}'  vote  of  the  residents  therein  its  representatives  on  the 
London  School  Board.  These  representatives  form  a  Divisional  (Committee  and  arc  charged 
with  the  dutv  of  carrvin<j:  out  the  by-laws,  and  tho  sections  of  the  Elcmontarv  Education  Acts  which 
deal  with  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  and  the  employment  of  children.  Sub-Committees, 
consistinj^  of  Local  Managers  of  Board  Schools,  or  other  suitable  persons,  as.-^ist  the  Divisional  members. 
Each  Division  has  a  staft'of  officials  constituted  as  follows: — One  Divisional  Superintendent,  one  assistant 
superintendent  (if  the  division  bo  very  largo  an  additional  superintendent  may  be  appointed),  clerks 
(usually  four  or  live  in  the  large  Divisions),  olRce  youths  (generally  two  in  each  Division).  Visitors  with 
districts  number  thr^e  hundred  and  seventy  altogether  ;  street  visitors^  fifteen  altogether  ;  and  visitors  for 
Industrial  Schools  work,  twelve.  A  centre  where  visitors  meet  in  daily  conference  exists  in  each  Division, 
and  is  much  used. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  tho  efforts  put  forth  by  head  teachers  and  their  assistants 
to  ensure  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  and  according  to  the  Code  of 
Kegulations  and  Instructions  head  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  means  which  are  not  expressly 
forbidden  by  any  rule  of  the  Board  for  communicating  with  parents  which  they  may  think  lit  and 
desirable.     The  first  written  communication  forwarded  by  teachers  to  parents  is  as  follows: — 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  your  child  was  absent  from  school  on  .   Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 

there  is  any  reasonublo  cause  for  such  absence,  or  whether  tho  child  has  been  absent  without  jour  knowledge  and  consent? 


Please  send  a  reply  on  the  bark  of  this  form. 


(Signed)     A.B.,  Teacher. 


In  addition  to  any  action  which  the  teachers  may  take  under  the  above  paragraph,  the  following 
letter — a  lithographed  form  supplied  to  all  teachers — is  forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  the  managers  of 
the  school  to  parents  whose  children  have  made  seven,  eight,  or  nine  attendances. 

[Stamp  here  name  of  school.] 
Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

I  beg  most  earnestly  to  appeal  tD  you  with  regard  to  the  education  of  your  child  ,  who  is  irregular  in  hU 

(her)  attendance  at  school. 

1  would  remind  you  that  by  kee})inp  him  (her)  nt  home,  or  by  allowing  him  (lier)  to  stay  away  from  school,  you  are 
doing  him  (her)  a  serious  injury,  and  one  which  will  huvo  an  eiceedmgly  had  elTect  upon  his  (her)  future  prospects. 

Whenever  your  child  is  absent  from  school  he  (she)  loses  tlie  whole  of  the  lessons  which  are  given  to  the  rest  of  tho 
class  during  that  time,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  for  him  (her)  to  make  tho  same  progress  as  other  children  who  attend 
regularly. 

I  hope,  tlierefore,  that  for  this  reason,  in  your  own  interest,  and  above  all  in  the  interest  of  the  child  himself  (herself), 
you  will  make  every  effort  to  secure  his  (her)  regular  attendance  at  school. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Manager  of  the  School. 

The  following  instructions  are  especially  emphasised:  — 

The  attention  of  head-tcachcrs  is  called  to  the  great  importance  of  making  tfiejathcr  as  well  as  the  mother  of  a  chilU 
cognisattt  of  ifn  absum;. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  head-teachers  to  send  children  out  of  school-hours  to  inquire  after  absentees,  and  they 
are  never  to  send  children  to  homes  where  there  is  rea.son  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  a  case  of  infectious  disease. 

Instructions  to  teachers  with  regard  to  children  who  are  absent  from  school  in  consequence  of  illness,  or  infectious 
illness,  in  house,  will  l>e  found  at  the  head  of  the  Duplicate  liegister  Form. 

Teachers  must,  in  the  lirat  instance,  use  all  per8ua.sion  in  their  power  for  securing  an  improvement  in  the  attendance 
of  the  child. 

A  weekly  return  of  the  attendance  of  each  child  on  the  rolls  must  be  furnished  to  the  visitor  of  the  district  every 
Friday  afternoon  on  the  form  of  the  Duplicate  Register  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  teachers  are  instructetl,  in  those  cases  where  the  assistance  of  the  visitors  is  required,  to  encircle  the  week's 
record  of  attendunce  on  tlio  Duplicate  Registers  in  red  ink. 

In  the  case  of  a  department  of  a  school  where  the  attendance  is  below  the  general  average,  or  where  any  of  the 
children  are  continuously  absent  without  excuse,  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  take  from  the  registers  on  Monday  a  list  of 
not  more  than  six  children,  who,  having  been  irregular  during  the  previous  week,  are  still  absent ;  and  to  post  such  lists  to 
the  respective  visitors  on  Monday,  to  be  visited  next  day,  with  their  Duplicate  Register  lists  of  the  previous  week. 


Mode 
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Mode  of  Procedure  in  dealinq  with  Irref/ular  Attendance. — In  all  cas«ea  wlierc  a  child  who  is  undor 
the  legal  oblij^ation  tr)  attend  echool  is  not  on  the  roll  of  any  cflicient  elementary  school,  or  where  a  child  is 
irregular  in  its  attendance  at  sc*liool,the  mode  ot"  prorcdiirv,  afrcr  teachers',  managers'  and  visitors'  effortii 
have  failed,  is  the  issue  of  Notice  A  (1),  or  Notice  A  (2),  wliich  directs  attention  to  the  infringement  of- 
the  Education  Act.  If  Notice  A  (1),  or  Notice  A  (2),  is  unheeded  by  the  parents,  Notice  B  (1),  which  calls 
upon  the  parent  to  attend  before  the  Divisional  Committee  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  is  served.  Should  the  parent  still  prove  obdurate,  a  iinal  appeal,  Notice  H  (2),  which 
points  out  the  consequences  of  any  further  neglect,  is  made.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  notices  have 
the  desired  etTect.  Only  as  a  last  resort  is  a  summons  (Notice  C)  taken  out,  and  then  only  by  the  direction 
of  two  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Notices  af)ove  Rt^erred  to, 

A(l). 
(School  Attendance.) 

WARNING  TO  PARENTS. 
To  Mr.  Division, 

190    . 
Take  notice  that  yon  have  bcencuilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law,  in  that  you  have  habitually,  and  without  reasonable 
excuse,  neglected  to  provide  eflBcient  elementary  education  for  your  child,  ,  and  to  send  h       regularly  and 

punctually  to  an  efficient  school,^  and  that  you  have  thus  rendered  yourself  liable  to  be  summoned  l)efore  a  magistrate. 

The  School  Board  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  any  further  steps  to  enforce  the  law,  but  that 

JjovLV  child  will  regularly  attend  school.     The  School  Board,  however,  warn  ytm  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  magistrates 
lave  now  the  power  for  each  breach  of  the  law  to  indict  a  tine  amounting,  witli  costs,  to  twenty  shillings. 

Divisional  Superintendent. 
[Seal  of  the  Board.]  Address, 

Note.— Every  child,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  otiicr  reasonable  excuse,  must  attend  some  efficient  schooP 
during  the  whole  time  for  which  such  school  is  open,  except  on  Sundays,  and  after  Bix  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

•  The  school  may  bo  selected  by  ynnrsclf,  but  it  inn.st  be  either  a  public  clcnnntary  school,  or  a  school  at  which  efficient  instruction  is  given 
and  munt  be  open  not  lew  than  twenty-fl\  e  hour^  a  week. 

Notice  A  (2). 

WARNING  TO  PARENTS. 

Division, 
To  Mr.  190  . 

Take  notice  that  your  child,  ,  has  been  found,*  (1)  habitually  wandering,  (2)  not  under  proper 

control,  (3)  in  the  company  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  diarrderlv  persons,  or  reputed  criminals,  and  that  you  have  l)een  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  law  in  not  sending  h  regularly  and  punctually  to  an  efficient  schooP,  and  have  thus  rendered 
yourself  liable  to  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate. 

The  School  Board  hope  that  it  will  not  bo  necessary  for  Ihem  to  take  any  further  steps  to  enforce  the  law,  but  that 
your  child  will  regularly  attend  school.     The  School  Hoard,  however,  warn  you  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  magistrates, 
have  now  the  power  for  each  breach  of  the  law  to  inflict  a  fine  amounting,  with  costs,  to  twenty  shillings. 

[Seal  of  the  Board.]  Divisional  Superintendent. 

Address, 

Note. — Every  child,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  excuse,  must  attend  some  efficient  school* 
during  the  whole  time  for  which  such  school  is  open,  except  on  Sundays,  and  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

•  Strike  out  the  Clauses  which  arc  inappropriate. 

2  The  scliool  may  be  selectccl  by  yoiinwlf ,  but  it  must  be  cither  a  public  clenientarj'  school  or  a  school  al  which  efficient  Instruction  is  firivcii, 
and  must  be  open  not  less  than  25  hours  a  week. 

Notice  B  (1). 

NOTICE  TO  ATTEND  BEFORE  DIVISIONAL  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Division, 
To  Mr.  190  . 

Take  notice  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law,  in  that  your  child,  ,  has  not  duly 

attended  school,  and  you  are  hereby  invited  to  attend  at  on  the        day  of  ,  at      o'clock  in  the 

noon  precisely,  to  state  any  excuse  you  may  have,  and  to  show  cause  why  you  should  not  be  summoned  before  a 
Magistrate  and  fined. 

You  are  warned  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  magistrates  have  now  the  power  for  each  breach  of  the  law  to  inflict  a 
fine  amounting,  with  costs,  to  twenty  shillings. 

(Signed) 
[Seal  of  the  Board.]  Officer  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Divisional  Superintendent. 
Address, 

Notice  B  (2). 

ORDER  OF  DIVISIONAL  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Division. 
To  Mr.  100  . 

Take  notice  that  you  liavc  l)cen  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  in  tliat  you  have  neglected  to  provide  elficicnt 
elementary  education  for  your  child  ,  and  to  semi  h       regularly  and  punctually  to  an  efficient  school.* 

The  Sub-Committee  acconlingly  issue  this  Final  Onler  tliat  unless  you  cause  your  child  to  attend  an  efficient  school 
regularly  and  punctually,  further  proceedings  will  be  t:ikcn  to  euforce  Ihc  law  by  summoning  you  before  a  magistrate,  but 
the  Sub-Committee  hope  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  take  this  action. 

You  are  warned  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  magistrates  have  now  the  po\irer  for  each  breach  of  the  law  to  inflict  a 
fine  amounting,  with  costs,  to  twenty  shillings. 

[Seal  of  the  Board.]  Divisional  Superintendent. 

Address — 

I  Fvery  child,  unless  rccelvhifr  efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unles-}  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  excuse,  must  attend  some 
efficient  sohoul  durintr  the  wrholo  tims  (or  which  such  su'hool  is  open,  excspt  on  Suntluys,  and  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  school  may  be 
selected  by  yourMlf,  but  it  must  bo  cither  a  public  elementary  Hchool,  or  a  uchuol  at  which  efficient  instruction  is  crlven,  and  must  be  open  not  less 
than  twenty*fivc  hours  a  week. 

NOTICK  C. 
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Notice  C. 

DIRECTION  TO  PROSECUTE. 

DivisioD,  ICo 

Note.— Section  3S  of  the  Elementary  Edacation  Act,  1876,  is  aa  follows :— *'  No  le^  proceedings  for  non-attendanco  or 

irre^^lar  attendance  at  school  shall  be  commenced  in  a  Coart  of  Summary  Junsdiction  by  any  person  appointed  to 

carry  out  the  compalsory  By-Laws  of  a  School  Board  or  Local  Authority,  except  by  the  direction  of  not  less  than 

two  members  of  a  School  Board  or  a  School  Attendance  Committee." 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  two  members  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  38  of  the 

Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  quoted  above,  hereby  direct  Mr.  ,  the  Divisional  Superintendent  for  the 

Division,  to  take  the  legal  prowOw dings  herein  set  forth  against  the  parents  of  the  following  children,  viz.  : — 


Name 

of 
Pareut. 


Name 

of 
Child. 


Summons  for 
breach  of 
By-laws. 


Summons  under 

Elementary 

Education  Act, 

1870. 


Summons  under  Employers'  Summons 

Elementary       under  Elementary 
Education  Act,      Education  Acts, 
1876.  1876  and  1880. 


a..^»«^n.  ,in<iA«  4»--'Summons  under  the 
Summons  under  the  Elementary  Ednoa- 
Elemcntary  Educa-     SminwSiv«  imd 
tion  (Blind  and  Deaf   »<>'»- ^^««*»^-«»n** 


ChUdren)  Act,  1893. 


Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  1809. 


A.B. 
CD. 


•  •    » •  • 


>         Members  of  the 
School  Board  for  London. 


Special  Return, — Prom  a  special  return  which  the  Board  had  prepared  in  December,  1808,  it 
was  shown  that  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  in  Elementary  Schools  made  only  80  per  cent,  of  attendance.  This 
leakage  of  20  per  cent,  the  School  Attendance  Committee  made  a  ppeVial  effort  to  stop,  and  the  remedy 
applied  was  reducing  the  number  o£  pupils  for  whom  any  one  of  the  visitors  was  responsible,  from  3,000  to 
2,800.  This  arrangement  gave  the  visitors  opportunities  for  a  closer  investigation  of  the  cases  making 
about  80  per  cent,  of  attendance.  The  re-arranged  plan  necessitated  the  appointment  of  additional 
visitors,  and  the  Board  issued  a  special  instruction  that  its  officers  should  systematically  visit  all  children 
who  lost  two  attendances  per  iveel:,  that  is,  two  half  days.  Dt^alinu  with  those  whoso  attendance  fell 
below  80  per  cent.,  the  Board  on  the  7th  ?Covcmber,  1901,  decided  to  appoint  vif»itor8,  one  for  each 
Division,  for  special  duties  in  the  districts  presenting  peculiar  difficulties.  The  School  Attendance 
Committee,  in  its  latest  report,  refers  to  the  excellent  results  brought  about  by  those  special  officers. 

*'S///?"  System. — The  Board,  always  alive  to  the  neccpsity  for  raising  the  average  attendance 
at  its  schools,  commissioned  its  principal  attendance  clerk  and  the  head  assistant  clerk,  together  with 
two  Divisional  superintendents,  to  make  investij^ations  in  several  of  the  largest  provincial  towns  whore  the 
"  Slip  "  System  is  in  operation.  This  system,  which  works  well  in  Birmingham,  is  now  on  its  trial  in  the 
Divisions  presided  over  by  the  two  superintendents  who  accompanied  the  Commission.  The  main  features 
of  the  "Slip"  System  are  given  in  the  Board's  report  for  1902,  and  aro  as  follow: — 

The  name  of  every  child  upon  the  roll  of  a  school  is  entered  upon  a  printed  slip,  and  each  week  the  attendances  of 
the  child  are  entered  upon  the  slip  by  the  teacher,  who  then  forwards  the  slip  to  the  visitor.  The  visitors  then  take  out  the 
slips  for  the  children  who  have  made  irregular  attendances,  and,  without  any  additional  clerical  work,  are  enabled  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  absentees,  and  enter  upon  the  slips  at  once  the  reasons  given  by  the  parents  for  the  absences  of  the  child. 

Street  Visitors. — One  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  Board's  duties  is  that  allotted  to 
the  Street  Visitors.  There  are  fifteen  of  these  officers  in  London,  and  their  particular  mission  is  to  deal 
with  all  children  of  school  age  found  frequenting  the  streets  or  open  spaces,  quays,  markets,  parks, 
railway  stations,  etc. 

REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  STREET  VISITORS,  1902. 

No.  OP  Children  Fouxd  in  the  Streets,  and  how  Occupied. 

(a)  Playing  or  loitering  in  streets  or  open  places 13,900 

{h)  Selling  matches 3.S0 

(r)  Sweeping  crossings,  collecting  rags,  etc 514 

(d)  Going  errands  8,284 

{€)  Begging  or  wandering,  and  having  no  home  2G7 

(/)  Miscellaneous 378 

•.f3,739 

Disposal — 4,077  to  other  Divisions.     Leaving  to  be  accounted  for 19,GG2 

Total  cases  under  inquiry,  including  undisposed  cases,  those  from  other  Divisions  and 

above  stated  number 21,556 


Result  of  Inquiry, 

(o)  On  rolls  of  efficient  schools    17,580 

(6)  Receiving  instruction  at  home  13 

(c)  Under  compulsory  age 43 

{d)  Totally  exempt 122 

(e)  On  the  rolls  of  non-efficient  schools G 

(/)  Wrong  address  given  and  cannot  be  traced 944 

{g)  Given  into  cust<my  by  street  visitor  for  begging,  etc 207 

(h)  Not  on  roll  of  any  efficient  school » 2,635 

(t)  Undisposed  of 6 

21,556 
Detailed  Report  with  reference  to  (h)  Result  of  Inquiry, 

(a)  Child  now  attending  school 1,471 

(6)  Sent  to  an  institution  36 

(c)  Family  removed    275 

id)  111  or  illness  in  home   579 

(c)  In  the  country  , 7 

(/)  Under  surveillance 218 

ig)  Miscellaneous    50 

2,636 
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Legal  enactments  for  enforcing  compulsory  attendance. — ^The  By-Laws  of  December,  1900,  the 
most  recent  issued  by  the  London  School  Board,  contain  provisions  for  compulsory  attendance  to  14 
years  and  increasing  the  maximum  penalty  to  twenty  shillings.  "  The  effect  of  the  new  By-Laws 
has  been  to  prohibit  the  exemption  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  except  by  passing  Standard 
VII,  and  consequently  to  prolong  the  school  life  of  those  children  who  are  unable  to  obtain  early  exemp- 
tion under  the  proficiency  qualification.  Although  many  diflficult  cases  have  arisen,  the  law  has  been 
enforced  with  such  tact,  firmness,  and  good  judgment  by  the  divisional  sub-committees,  divisional  superin- 
tendents, and  visitors,  that  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  serious  friction."  (Board's  B-eport  for 
1902.)  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  judgment  shown  by  those  administering  the  compulsory  clauses  in 
London  a  study  of  Appendix  YII,  page  181 — Board's  Report  for  1902 — is  recommended.  (This  document 
is  too  lengthy  for  inclusion.  It  shows,  however,  how,  by  the  discriminating  instead  of  inflexible 
application  of  law,  it  will  reach  the  end  in  view,  in  the  most  humane  manner  possible.) 

From  what  has  been  written  of  the  successful  administration  of  the  compulsory  system  in  England, 
it  will  be  quite  evident  that  the  fixing  of  any  minimum  attendance  is  dangerous,  and  in  any  amendment  of 
the  present  New  South  Wales  Act  any  such  provision  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Another  positive  danger  in  the  present  New  South  Wales  Act  is  to  be  found  in  reason  four,  which 
is  assigned  as  a  just  cause  of  exemption,  viz.,  that  the  child  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard  of 
education  required.  In  England,  it  has  been  before  stated,  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  attendance  has 
been  raised  to  14  years.  In  Edinburgh  the  labour  certificate  has  been  abolished,  and  while  a  pupil 
in  the  primary  schools  of  that  city  may  obtain  a  merit  certificate,  it  may  be  as  early  as  12  or  13  years  of 
age,  he  is  still  compelled  to  attend  school  until  he  is  14. 

New  York  School  Attendance  Law. — The  Department  of  Education  for  tlio  City  of  New  York 
has  made  the  following  regulations  regarding  compulsory  attendance. 

(A.) 

3.  Required  attendance  upon  Instruction. — Every  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  the  common 
school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent 
instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  school,  as  follows: — Every  such  child  between  14  and  J6  years 
of  age,  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  every  such  child  between  8 
and  12  years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during  the  period  between  the  first  days 
of  October  and  the  following  Juno,  as  the  public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in 
session  during  the  same  period.  Every  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  menfal  condition 
to  attend  school y  shall  cUtend  u])on  instruction  during  s\ich  period  at  least  eigluy  secular  days  of  actual  attendance,  which  shall  be 
consecutive  cxcrpt  for  holidays,  vcLcations,  and  detentions  by  sichiess,  which  holidays,  vacations,  ami  detentions  shall  not  be 
counted  cw  a  part  of  such  eighty  days,  and  such  child  sliall,  in  addition  to  the  said  tighty  days,  attend  upon  instruction  when  not 
regularly  and  lawfulJy  engaged  in  useful  emjtloyment  or  service.  If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  else- 
where than  at  a  public  school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children 
of  like  age  at  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides  ;  and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at 
least  as  many  hours  of  each  day  thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  ago  at  public  schools  ;  and  no  greater  total 
amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  rec^uirod 
than  is  allowed  in  such  public  school  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  from  such  attendance,  not  amounUng  to 
irregular  attendance  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the  term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in 
like  coses  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school. 

(B.) 
Dkpabtment  of  Educatiox— The  City  of  New  York,  Park  Avenue  and  69th  Street, 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ,190      • 

To  the  Proprietor  or  Proprietors  of 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Compulsory  Education  of  Children,"  passed  12th  May,  1894. 

Extract  from  the  Law. 

**5.  Person  employing  children  unlawftdly  to  he  fned. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to 
employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  years  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  session  ;  or  to  employ  any  child 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age  who  does  not,  ut  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  or,  whore  there  is  no  Superintendent,  by  such 
other  officer  as  the  school  authorities  may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  lias  complied  with  the  law  relating  to 
attendance  at  school  during  the  school  year  between  Se])t€mber  and  July,  then  current ;  and  any  person  who  shall  employ 
any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  for  each  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or 
village  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  offence  shall  occur,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid, 
to  be  added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village,  or  district  in  which  the  oflfence  occurred." 

Please  record  the  names  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  employed  in  your  establishment, 
on  this  paper,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Attendance  Officer. 

WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Juvenile  Courts. — In  some  of  the  large  cities  of  America  a  very  wise  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  in  a  court  distinct /rom  the  usual  Criminal  Courts  and  presided  over  by 
an  official  possessing  tact  and  sympathy. 

Schools  in  loco  parentis. — For  those  children  who  will  not  attend  the  day  elementary  schools 
regularly,  the  London  School  Board  controls  three  classes  of  institutions  known  as  {a)  Industrial  Schools — 
sometimes  Permanent  Industrial  Schools  because  the  aatendance  is  for  years,  (h)  Truant  Schools  in  which 
pupils  stay  for  a  few  months  and  then  may  be  licensed  out  to  attend  a  day  elementary  school,  and  (<?) 
Day  Industrial  Schools,  which  the  pupils  attend  during  fixed  hours  daily,  Saturdays  included,  returning 
to  their  homes  every  evening.  The  Board  has  two  Industrial  Schools,  two  Truant  Schools,  and  three  Day 
Industrial  Schools,  belonging  to  them  and  under  their  management,  and  shares  the  control  with  the 
Brighton  School  Board  of  a  school  at  Fortslade.    In  addition  the  Board  has  agreements  with  sixty-four 
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Bchools,  in  diflereut  parts  of  England,  under  other  management,  to  wliicli  children  may  be  sent.  The  two 
Industrial  Schools  are  the  "  Shaftesbury  "  Training  Ship,  an  institution  conducted  on  lines  very  similar 
to  those  existing  on  the  "  Sobraon**,  and  the  "  G-ordon  House  "  Girl's  Home.  The  two  truant  schools  (boys 
only)  are  the  Upton  House  and  Highbury,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  Board  controlling  Lichfield 
Truant  School,  when  the  former  schools  are  full,  pupils  are  sent  to  the  latter  institution.  The  three  Day 
Industrial  Schools  (boys  and  girls)  are  Drury  Lane,  established  in  1805,  Brunswick-road,  1901,  Ponton- 
road,  Nine  Elms,  established  1902.  The  total  number  of  children  in  these  classes  of  schools  on  Slst 
March,  1902,  was  4,007,  viz.,  3,477  in  Board's  Industrial  Schools,  36  Jj  in  Truant  Schools,  and  184  in  the 
Day  Industrial  Schools. 

During  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1902  the  number  of  children  sent  to  these  schools,  under 
authority  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  18G6,  the  Industrial  Schools  Amendment  Act  1880,  Elementary 
Education  Act  187G,  and  Order  in  Council,  was  1,G08,  viz.,  853  to  the  Industrial  Schools,  580  to  Truant 
Schools,  and  175  to  the  Day  Industrial  Schools.  In  the  case  of  the  committals  to  the  Industrial  Schools 
the  charges  were  chiefly  begging,  wandering,  frequenting  the  company  of  reputed  thieves,  living  in  houses 
of  ill-fame,  stealing,  being  beyond  parents*  control,  non-attendance  at  day  school ;  the  charges  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  to  the  other  institutions  were  non-attendance  at  day  school,  begging,  stealing,  being  beyond 
control.  The  three  types  of  schools  were  thoroughly  examined,  the  inner  working  of  each  class  closely 
investigated,  and  the  opinions  of  the  captain-superintendent  and  the  governors  carefully  noted.  Each 
type  has  its  own  distinctive  merit,  but  the  Day  Industrial  School  possesses  some  magnificent  means  of 
dealing  with  wayward  youth  and  leading  him  along  the  path  of  least  resistance,  towards  a  higher  plane  of 
citizenship. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Day  Industrial  and  Truant  Schools  London, 


[J.  W.  TURN^l?  ] 


The  Drurif  Lane  Bajj  Industrial  School. — This  institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city  of  London.  The  external  appoaranco  gives  no  indication  of  the  existing 
internal  admirable  conditions.  The  school  is  oj)en  iToui  (5  a  ni.  to  S  |).m.,  and  the  children  attending  are 
chiefly  the  sons  and  daughters  of  widows  and  widowers  who  leave  their  homes  (?)  for  their  daily  work  at 
daylight,  and  do  not  return  till  sunset.  The  (it)vcrnor  and  his  staff  come  on  duty  at  7  45  a.m.,  but  the 
Bchoolkeeper  (every  Board  School  in  England  ha^  its  schoolkeeper  who  resides  on  the  premises)  is  on 
duty  from  6  a.m.  Pupils  in  attendance,  not  always  from  the  immediate  locality,  are  encouraged  to  reach 
the  school  early,  and  the  first  duty  on  arrival  is  the  morning  ablution.  The  bath-room  is  large  and  well 
equipped.  The  children  have  separate  sprays  under  which  to  wash,  and  separate  towels  with  which  to  dry 
themselves.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  management  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Jlot  and 
cold  water  are  supplied.  Boys  and  girls  have  separate  times  to  visit  the  lavatory.  Each  child  has  its 
own  cleansing  appliances.  Thorough  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon,  and  three  times  daily  the  pupils  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teaching  staff  visit  the  lavatory.  Three  meals,  cooked  on  the  premises,  are  served 
daily — morning  between  8  and  9,.  dinner  between  12  and  1,  tea  between  5  and  6.  Once  a  week  all 
children  are  examined  thoroughly,  and  any  cases  requiring  medical  attention  are  sent  to  King's  College 
Hospital.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  a  structure  of  three  stories,  there  is  a  swimming-bath. 
18  feet  by  12  feet,  well  constructed  and  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  sufliiciently  deep  to  teach  the  boys 
how  to  swim.  On  every  Thursday  afternoon  the  bath  is  used  by  the  boys  in  relays.  The  institution  is 
called  an  Industrial  School,  and  rightly  so,  for  class  studies  and  industrial  exercises  are  judiciously 
interwoven.  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  that  some  boys,  and  girls  too,  chafe  at  the  regular 
routine  of  class  work,  especially  the  oral  teaching,  or  become  mere  passive  recipients.  They  seem  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  require  great  physical  activity.  What  to  do  with  this  class  of  pupils  is  a  problem  which 
seriously  cxercis^es  the  mind  of  the  sympathetic  teacher  who  is  often  at  his  wits'  end  to  keep  these 
**  eccentrics**  properly  employed.*  The  curriculum  of  the  class-work  in  Drury  Lane  does  not  range 
high.  Standard  V'l,  London  School  Board,  about  equal  to  an  Upper  Third  or  at  the  most  a  Lower 
Fourth  in  the  New  South  Wales  Schools,  is  the  aim,  and  considering  the  class  of  children  attending, 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  a  distaste  for  oral  lessons,  it  fcems  reasonable  to  spend 
more  time  in  one  or  other  of  the  industrial  branches  of  the  Institution.  During  a  visit  to  the 
school  a  class  was  under  instruction  iu  one  of  tho  ordinary  school  subjects  in  charge  of  an  intelligent, 
sympathetic  lady  teacher,  but  the  attention  and  disposition  of  the  pupils  bo  taught  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  noticed  later  on  in  the  industrial  classes.  The  former  were  sleepy,  heavy,  and 
remarkably  quiet,  the  latter  were  bright,  interested,  and  chatty.     Many  of  the  pupils  come  from  homes 

in 

*  There  are  in  every  school  lads  who  are  physically  active,  in  sucli  away  tliat  they  caouot  endure  the  usual  restraint 
They  quite  differ  from  the  ordinary  boy,  and  need  special  management  or  treatment. 
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Jn  name  only,  where  food  is  irregular  and  home  comforts  and  pleasures  are  unknown.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  very  rarely  inflicted,  some  of  the  children  look! no:  as  if  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  bad 
treatment  elsewhere.  The  (jovernor's  experience  is  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  cane  makes  hoys  morose,  and 
particularly  the  class  under  consideration.  Kindness  is  the  rule,  and  with  children,  so  many  of  whom  are 
docile  and  spiritless,  it  appeals  strongly  to  one  as  the  only  right  treatment.  The  boys  under  instruction  in 
the  class  already  referred  to  were  the  quietest  ever  seen  in  a  school.  They  sat  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
whilo  their  mistress  and  their  Governor  gave  the  history  and  working  of  the  school,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  guilty  of  the  slightest  disorder,  and  not  one  spoke.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things  attributable  to  ffear  on 
their  part.  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Governor,  rarely  canes,  and  he  certainly  has  not  the  look  of  a  tyrant. 
Kindness,  sympathy,  concessions  for  good  behaviour,  are  the  means  he  adopts  for  securing  good  conduct  and 
good  work  from  his  pupils.  lie  arranges  short  lessons  in  the  usual  school  subjects,  knowing  the  dislike  and 
distaste  most  of  his  pupils  have  for  this  branch  of  study.  They  require  much  stimulating,  and  this  the 
Governor  exercises  in  every  legitimate  form.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  engendered,  and  by  such 
tactful  measures  the  Governor  gets  the  best  results  out  of  his  mixed  and  very  often  poor  material. 
One  of  the  chief  rewards  for  good  conduct  is  getting  away  early  on  ordinary  school  days — 
6*30  instead  of  G,  and  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock  instead  of  5.  Another  reward  is  that  of  licensing 
out  the  good  boys — those  who  have  given  promise  of  reformation  as  regards  attendance — to  a 
Board  School  nearest  the  parent's  placie  of  residence.  There  is  little  difficulty  experienced  with 
those  licensed  out.  Their  traininj?  in  th3  Day  Industrial  School  has  all  along  been  on  humanitarian 
lines,  and  in  most  cases  the  bad  habit  of  irrei^ular  attendance  has  been  completely  removed  and  a  love  for 
school  instilled.  A  final  caution  in  the  presence  of  the  parents,  in  a  quiet  impressive  manner,  is 
administered  bv  the  Governor,  and  the  penalties  of  non-compliance  with  the  Industrial  Act  are  made 
quite  clear.  Further,  every  boy  knows  that  there  is  an  attendance  officer  attached  to  the  Institution, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  he  attends  reguhirly  at  the  Board  School  to  which  he  has  been  licensed.  If 
he  fails  to  make  ten  afteniancea  in  every  week  ho  has  to  go  back  t )  the  Day  Industrial  School  on  Saturday 
for  the  whole  day.  Should  he  prove  incorrigible  the  severer  form  of  discipline — the  Truant  School — is 
before  him. 

Benefits  of  Dniry  Lane  Industrial  Si/jfem — The  good  done  by  this  institution  is  felt  outside  its 
own  walls,  and  instances  have  been  known  where  the  home  itself  has  been  improved  through  the  boy  or 
girl  carrying  away  from  the  school  some  of  its  method  and  order.  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Governor,  does 
a  large  amount  of  personal  vi.-*iting  in  the  hosnos,  particularly  in  the  case  of  all  new  boys  and  girls.  His 
fatherly,  tactful,  sympathetic  ways  lit  h'wn  adiiiiraf)ly  for  the  position.  lie  nri^ups  that  there  is  no  vice' 
in  these  children — they  may  be  wayward,  tlicy  may  dislike  lc.s.'<ons  where  a  passive  obedience  is  required, 
they  may  see  no  value  in  dry  class-work.  1'hpy  are  a  peculiar  race,  and  it  is  his  mission  to  understand, 
as  far  as  he  can,  their  peculiarities.  This  is  his  motto,  and  his  method  works  out  well,  Mr.  Humphreys, 
when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  boys  and  girls  being  taught  together,  stated  that  the  presence 
of  the  girls  had  a  softening  influence  upon  the  boys,  and  altogether  the  mixed  system  tended  for  good. 

Various  classes,  Drury  Lane, — The  various  industrial  classes  wore  seen  at  work. 

Laundry, — This  class  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  teacher.  The  boys  do  the  rough  heavy  work,  such  as 
turning  the  mangle.  The  girls  do  the  washing  for  the  London  School  Board  offices.  The  boys  take  to 
the  work  as  if  they  liked  it;  and  the  several  duties  are  performed  in  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  willing 
obedience. 

Cookery. — This  class  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  teacher.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  large  range 
and  steam  cookers.  The  girls  prepare  t^i\Q  meals  for  the  day  under  the  direction  of  a  cook,  who  in  this 
case  is  the  wife  of  the  schoolkeeper.  The  smaller  boys  are  engaged  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  staircases, 
&c.  Widows  pay  6d.  per  week  towards  the  support  of  their  children,  and  parents  earning  regular  wages 
are  expected  to  pay  23.  a  week  for  each  child  in  attendance.  The  dining-room,  which  is  a  bright, 
cheerful  room,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  immediate  surroundings,  is  under  the  charge  of  a  boy  and  girl, 
selected  each  week,  who  make  all  preparations  in  laying  tables,  (&c.,  for  the  regular  meals. 

Manual  Training, — The  same  course  of  work  as  seen  in  the  London  Board  Schools  is  carried  out 
here.  On  the  completion  of  this  course  the  boys  can  command  positions  in  workshops  of  the  city,  with 
wages  starting  at  Os.  a  week. 

Shoemaking. — Tliere  were  twelve  boys  in  this  class  when  the  school  was  visited.  Eight  of  these 
were  permanent  hands  and  four  were  probationers.  The  aim  of  the  management  is  not  to  make 
tradesmen  of  these  lads,  but  to  find  suitable  satisfactory  occupation  for  them  while  ill  the  Industrial 
School.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  boys  from  the  school  find  ready  employment  ftt  lOs.  a  work  with 
the  Horse  Tramway  Co.,  in  repairing  harnesj.  Their  training  in  the  shoemaking  shop  qualifies  them 
iTor  this  work. 

Printing, — This  is  taught  by  nn  expert.  There  were  fourteen  in  this  class  on  the  day  of  the  visit. 
They  vrere  engaged  setting  up  typo  and  working  a  Cropper  machine.  Some  of  the  smaller  printing  for 
the  London  School  Board,  such  as  notices,  &c.,  is  done  here.  The  lads  turn  out  good,  clean  work,  and 
when  they  reach  the  leaving  ago  get  ready  emphnraent  in  printing-offices  at  15s.  a  week. 

The  school  contains  a  large  roomy  hall,  where  the  children  are  put  through  their  physical  exercisso 
and  a  little  practice  is  given  the  boys  in  the  \i»e  of  parallel  bars,  vaulting  horse,  &c.  The  ex-pupils  of 
the  school  nave  formed  a  senior  boys'  brigade,  but  no  ^reat  amount  of  work  is  done  in  military  diiil. 
The  following  statistics  about  the  school  will  prove  interesting  : — 

Average  number  daring  year,  123. 

Annual  cost  per  head,  including  salaries £21  15s  5d.  gross. 

£16  5s.  6id.  net. 
Average  weekly  cost  for  provisions- 
Officers  (resident)  ...    88.  Od 

Non-resident       ...     78.  (id. 

Children    ..        ...         ...  ...     Is  B^d 

Copy 
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Copy  of  Balance-sheet  fob  tear  en'ded  25th  Mabch,  1902. 


Receipts. 


Treasury  grant     ... 
Drawing  grant    ... 
Manual  training  grant 
Payments  from  parents 
Rent  and  cleaning 
Costs  recovered    ... 


£    s.  d.   £.     8.     d. 

330    0  4 

12  10  3 

18  0 

174    9  3 

6    0  0 

16    6  0 

540    3  10 


Payments  from  London  School  Board      ...  1,660    3    6 


Industrial  Departments. 

Shoemakers*  shop                  ...      68    6  9 

Laundry                ...                ...     297    4  9 

Printing                ...                 ..     Ill  18  4 


Total  receipts 


-    477    9  10 
£2,677  17    1 


F&ymentB. 

£    8.  d.   £    8. 

..     708  18  9 

...     192    2  8 

...     482  18  8 


Salaries  and  house  wages 

Provisions  (officers) 

Provisions  (children) 

Fuel,  washing,  light,  water, 
furniture,  and  nouse  sun- 
dries 

Rates,  taxes,  and  repairs 

Printing  and  office  expenses...     142  18    6 

Medical  expenses.   Travelling      31     8    6 

Legal  expenses    ... 

Petty  disbursements 


343  15    7 
397    2    6 


20    5    0 
16  11    1 


Industrial  Departments.— Cash  Payments. 
Shoemakers'  shop  ...     110    0    4 

Laundry  ...  ...     114    5    9 

Printing  ...  ...     117    9    9 


2,336    1     3 


Total  payments., 


341  15  10 
£2,677  17    1 


Official  Estimate  of  Value  of  Work. — In  concluding  this  report  on  the  Drury  Lane  Industrial 
School  the  following  official  remarks  seem  particularly  appropriate : — 

**This  school  is  a  model  one  of  its  class  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  specially  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  poorest  class  of  children.  The  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  first-rate,  and  the  industrial  training 
developed  almost  to  the  pitch  to  be  found  in  a  good  residential  school,  proving  that  even  in  day-school  one  does  not 
interfere  with,  but  helps  the  other.  The  civil  manners  of  the  children  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  them  in  life." 
From  Annual  Report  for  1002,  James  G.  Lecfge,  Esjj.,  H.M.  Inspector.  *'  The  children  often  come  to  school  sufifering  from  all 
sorts  of  minor  maladies  and  injuries  .  .  .  They  are  often  vcrmmous.  Every  day  some  clothing  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
crematory.  Subnormal  vision  ])revails,  and  with  several  of  them  the  sense  of  hearing  is  defective.  The  difficulty  of  transform- 
ing the  slatternly  girl  of  the  slum  into  the  neat  and  tidy  and  capable  domestic  servant  is  far  greater  than  turning  a  waywanl 
lad  into  a  steady  workman.  How  to  make  a  bed,  how  to  lay  a  fire,  how  to  clean  a  lamp,  how  to  dust,  how  to  keep  a  room 
airy,  how  to  wash  linen,  how  to  buy  food  and  how  to  cook  it,  how  to  treat  a  baby  and  how  to  feed  it  and  keep  it  clean  ; 
these  are  some  of  the  '  hows '  we  try  to  teach  all  our  girls,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  myself  been  delighto<i 
to  observe  the  *  motherliness  '  of  home  of  the  elder  girls,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  able  to  prepare  and 
serve  up  the  dishes  cooked  in  their  own  homes  for  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.     VVith  the  majority  of  our  boys,  the 

Erime  necessity  of  life  is  to  learn  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  so  to  live.  The  half-time  system,  therefore,  prevails 
ere«  industrial  training  being  given  to  all  the  scholars  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  school  training.  Of  the  133  children 
finally  discharged  during  the  year,  good  and  prospective  employment  was  found  for  102,  but  the  remaining  thirty-one  are 
not  satisfactory,  for  the  work  of  errand  boys,  van  boys,  and  cock-horse  boys  is  not  progressive,  neither  is  it  good  training 
for  growing  boys.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  put  down  in  black  and  white  the  histories  of  all  the  children  we  havo  had, 
or  to  tell  of  the  homes  we  have  seen.  Of  the  128  children  at  present  in  the  school,  fourteen  have  three  or  more  rooms, 
thirty-nine  have  two  small  rooms,  and  seventy-five  have  but  one.  And  such  a  room  ! — dining-room  and  bedroom,  kitchen 
and  scullery,  coal-house  and  drawing-room,  workshop  and  wash-house,  all  in  one  !  What  wonder,  then,  that  many  spirited 
young  urchins,  developed  under  these  conditions,  grow  up  apparently  outside  the  ken  of  civilisation,  ready  for  any  mischief, 
oblivious  to  the  benefits  of  education,  and  with  wary  eyes  on  the  School  Board  visitors,  from  whom  they  fly  instinctively 
as  their  natural  enemies.  To  educate  and  train  these  little  arabs  of  the  alley  and  gutter  is  the  primary  and  proper 
mission  of  a  day  industrial  school,  and  by  lending  them  a  helping  hand,  and  giving  them  a  helping  life,  there  is  abounding 
testimony  that  the  School  Board  ifor  Loudon  is  diminishing  the  supply  of  *  hooligans '  by  increasing  the  number  of  really 
happy,  boyish  boys,  who  eventually  become  honest,  self-supporting  men." — Report  for  1902,  Thos.  Humphreys,  Governor, 
Drury  Lane  Day  Industrial  School. 


Tipton  House  Truant  School, — Upton  House  Truant  School,  TJrswick-road,  Homerton,  N.E.,  was 
established  in  the  year  1878,  for  the  reception  of  sixty  boys.  In  1885  new  and  improved  buildings  were 
erected  to  accommodate  140,  and  more  recently  still  additions  and  alterations  made,  provided  for  150 
boys.  During  the  last  year  229  fresh  cases  were  admitted,  all  of  whom  were  sent  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  School  Board,  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  for  non-attendance  at  school.  The 
religious  persuasions  to  which  the  children  were  stated  to  belong  are  as  follow  : — Church  of  England, 
160;  Roman  Catholic,  65  ;  Jews,  4.  In  the  Highbury  Truant  School,  which  receives  children  belongiu^ 
to  other  churches  than  those  named  above,  the  total  admission  for  the  year  1902  was  335.  This  school 
was  certified  in  the  year  1901  for  150  boys.     In  1894  accommodation  was  provided  for  200  boys. 

Of  the  229  admitted  to  the  Upton  House  School  in  1902,  156  were  placed  out  on  license,  and  out 
of  the  156,  thirty-five  were  re-admitted  for  a  further  period  of  detention.  These  thirty-five  had  failed 
to  make  sufficiently  good  attendances  in  the  elementary  schools  to  which  they  had  been  licensed.  The 
average  period  of  detention,  before  boys  were  released  on  license,  was  96  days  ;  the  average  length  of 
detention  after  first  re-admission  was  127  days,  and  for  second  re-admission  133  days.  234  boys,  having 
attained  the  age  of  14  years,  were  finally  discharged.  In  the  Highbury  Truant  School  201  boys  were 
licensed  out  and  never  re-admitted,  fifty-five  licensed  and  once  re-admitted,  ten  licensed  and  twice 
re-admitted.  Fifty-seven  boys  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  were  finally  discharged,  having  attained 
the  age  of  14  years.  The  average  periods  of  detention  in  Highbury  Truant  School,  given  in  the  latest 
returns,  are  :  First  admission,  80  days  ;  first  re-admission,  110  days  ;  second  re-admission,  165  days.  The 
Governor  of  Upton  House  Truant  School,  in  his  latest  report,  states : — 

The  general  health  has  been  excellent,  and  there  has  been  no  death  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  1878. 
•  ...  A  ^ood  many  boys  were  admitted  in  a  delicate  state,  owing  to  want  of  proper  food  and  unhealthy  surroundings, 
but  they  soon  improve  and  grow  robust  under  their  new  conditions.  .  .  .  Every  boy  is  provided  with  a  tooth-brusb, 
and  uses  it  daily.  The  general  behaviour  of  the  boys  throughout  the  year  has  been  excellent.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  cases  of  absconding  there  has  been  nothing  beyond  ordinary  school  faults  to  deal  with.  A  good  tone  prevails,  and 
punishment  is  very  slight,  and  serious  offences  very  i-are.  .  .  .  Regular  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  branches 
of  the  work  by  skilled  trades  masters,  and  the  boys  take  gi'eat  interest  in  this  important  part  of  their  education.  The 
laundry,  kitchen,  and  housework  employ  a  good  many  boys  out  of  school  houi*s,  and  a  clann  of  junior  hoys  dam  all  the 
80ci's.  The  bread  is  all  baked  on  the  premises.  We  have  a  good  gymnasium.  Swimming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  this  work,  and  our  capital  swimming-bath  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  school. 
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The  Goveroment  Inspector,  James  Q-.  Legge,  Esq.,  in  his  last  report,  says: — 

Apparatus  for  the  new  gymnasium  has  very  recently  arrived.  It  has,  however,  been  there  long  cnongh  to  show 
how  few  are  able  to  jump.  .  .  .  Two  boys  have  absconded  during  the  j'ear  ;  one  of  these  ran  off  three  times.  One 
boy  attempted  to  abscond,  and  two  cases  of  pilfering  are  also  noted.  The  other  offences  have  been  of  a  minor  nature. 
....  This  list  is  not  long,  and  generally  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease.  Boys  have,  as  an  incentive  to  good  behaviour, 
the  prospect  of  being  licensed  out  sooner. 

Opinions  formed  during  visit. — A  personal  inspection  of  the  Upton  House  Truant  School 
revealed  the  following  interesting  features  in  the  organisation  and  management : — The  buildings  are  well 
situated,  standing  back  from  the  street,  in  a  good,  roomy  play-ground.  Too  often  the  school-buildings  of 
\  London  are  built  up  to  the  street  alignment,  and  have  the  appearance  of  barracks.      This  school-building 

is  enclosed  by  a  neat-railing  fence.  The  whole  aspect  is  cheerful.  The  inmates  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  London.  Special  religious  instruction  is  given  by  tho  clergymen  of  each  denomination  once  a  week. 
Boys  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Rome  attend  their  respective  churches  on  Sunday,  under 
the  supervision  of  teachers  of  the  corresponding  faith.  The  ordinary  class-work  seldom  ranks  higher  than 
Standard  VI  of  the  Board  Schools.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild  but  firm,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to.  The  school  is  looked  upon  by  boys  outside  as  severe  in  its 
management,  not  barsh,  but  not  so  liberal  or  lenient  as  the  Day  Industrial  School.  Punishment  is 
inflicted  with  a  cane,  and  does  not  exceed  two  cuts  on  each  hand.  Solitary  confinement  and  cutting-off 
food  supplies  form  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  punishment.  The  maximum  punishment  set  out  in  Regulation 
10  regarding  food,  confinement,  personal  correction  is  never  inflicted. 

The  work  is  fairly  continuous,  and,  while  time  is  given  for  recreation,  the  institution  is  no 
pleasure-ground.  Boys  here  have  to  work  hard  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  uniform  is  worn.  The  Upton 
House  boys  were  brighter,  smarter,  and  more  easily  interested  than  those  seen  under  instruction  in 
Standard  VI  in  the  Drury-lano  Day  Industrial  School.  The  physical  and  industrial  sides  of  the  work  receive 
very  careful  attention.  The  gymnasium  has  a  fine  equipment  in  a  large  room.  The  lavatories  are  well 
arranged,  and  supplied  with  baths  for  both  hot  and  cold  water.  A  separate  spray,  towel,  and  tooth-brush 
are  provided  by  the  School  Board  for  each  boy  in  attendance.  The  hair  of  every  boy  is  cut  quite  short. 
No  combs  or  brushes  are  allowed^  as  their  use,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  conduces  to  the  spread  of  skin 
diseases.  The  swimminpj-bath,  80  feet  by  18  feet  by  5  feet,  is  of  the  hisjhest  utility.  Tho  garden  is  small, 
but  highly  prized.  The  inlirmary  is  the  newest  part  of  the  building.  It  contains  special  rooms  and  wards 
with  modern  lilting?.  Provision  has  been  made  for  isolating  infectious  cases.  A  medical  man  attends 
daily.  The  dormitories  are  situated  on  the  first  floor,  and  are  bright,  roomy,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 
Each  bod  is  supplied  with  a  sheet,  blanket,  rug,  and  a  horsehair  pillow.  The  white  night-shirts  and  the 
socks  worn  by  the  boys  are  made  by  the  girls  of  the  Board  day-schools.  Tho  dormitories  are  well 
supervised,  officers*  quarters  being  so  arranged  that  all  the  inmates  are  easily  under  observation.  To 
minimise  the  amount  of  absconding  all  the  windows  of  the  dormitories  are  barred.  In  view  of  the  recent 
sad  disaster  in  a  largo  English  public  school,  **  barred  windows"  in  boys*  dormitories  will,  according  to  a 
recent  cable,  be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Shoe-making  is  confined  to  repairing  bools  for  the  establishment.  Two  classes  of  ten  each 
receive  instruction  on  alternate  half-days.  Those  having  aptitude  for  the  work  are  employed,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  at  teaching  a  trade.  Tailoring  is  carried  on  under  an  expert.  Two  classes  of  ten  each 
work  on  the  half-day  principle  and  make  all  the  clothing  and  uniforms  for  the  school.  The  work 
seen  was  uniformly  good.  Only  one  sewing-machine  was  in  use.  Darning  is  taught  to  all  the  junior  boys 
by  the  assistant  matron.  A  bakery  exists  for  supplying  the  inmates  with  bread.  The  management  finds 
that  this  arrangement  is  cheaper  than  purchasing  from  the  trade.  Boys  assist  the  baker,  and  may 
intuitively  learn  the  business.  Laundry  work — washing,  ironing,  and  mangling — is  performed  by  the 
boys,  for  the  school  and  the  stafl^.  No  objection  is  made  by  the  lads  in  the  performance  of  this 
menial  work.  Cookery  is  under  the  control  of  a  professional  cook,  who  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  boys. 
The  kitchen  is  well  provided  with  steam  coppers,  kettles,  and  gas-stoves.  Here  again  no  special 
effort  is  made  to  teacli  a  trade.  The  whole  aim  of  the  industrial  training  is  educative  rather  than 
utilitarian.  One  serious  defect  exists  in  this  school,  which  is  surprising  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
admirable — there  is  no  manual  training 

A  caution  similar  to  that  impressed  on  boys  licensed  out  from  Day  Industrial  Schools  is  given  to 
these  lads  after  their  term  of  probation  expires,  and  the  same  vigilance  is  exercised  by  the  visitor  in  watching 
their  attendance  at  the  day  elementary  school.  As  in  the  case  of  lads  in  the  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
parents  of  boys  in  this  school  are  allowed  to  choose  the  schools  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  attend. 

Highbury  Truant  School, — The  Governor  of  Highbury  Truant  School,  in  his  latest  report^ 
states :  *^  The  school  continues  to  do  excellent  work  in  training  and  educating  the  disobedient  and 
wilful  boys  of  London.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  but  for  the  work  of  the  Truant  School,  many  boys 
would  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  as  many  continue  to  be  admitted  who  scarcely  know  their  letters 
and  cannot  write.  It  may  be  open  to  remark  that  in  some  cases  the  correction  of  the  Truant  School  fails 
to  produce  the  desired  end  of  a  regular  attendance  at  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  occasionally  so,  but,  even  in  these  cases,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  these  repeated 
admissions  here  empower  us  to  give  them  what  no  outside  machinery  appears  able  to  effect,  viz.,  a  good, 
sound,  elementary  education."     His  Majesty's  Inspector  reports  : — 

A  really  admirable  display  was  given  of  gymnastics,  and  it  was  as  instructive  as  ever  to  compare  the  physique  of  the 
old  hands  and  the  newcomers.  There  would  be  less  talk  about  the  physical  degeneracy  of  a  town-bred  population  if  all 
town  boys  were  put  through  the  mill  as  they  are  here.  There  has  been  no  occasion  for  serious  punishment  since  last 
inspection,  and  the  short  list  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  such  offences  as  disobedience,  neslect  of  work,  and  generiU 
miscondnct  in  the  dormitory  and  elsewhere.  All  chat  has  been  said  in  past  years  in  favour  of  this  admirable  school  has 
only  to  be  repeated  tio-day.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  school  will  cope  with  the  higher  standard  now  required  for 
labour  certificates.  The  raising  of  that  standard  (VII),  however  commendable  on  general  grounds,  has  hit  hard  some  of 
tho  big  backward  truants,  who  are  not  vicious  in  character,  and  have  plenty  of  ability,  though  not  of  a  bookish  kind. 

The 
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The  following  statistics  regarding  cost  of  supporting  the  Truant  Schools  are  from  the  latest  report 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee,  London  School  Board: — 

Annual  cost  per  heaiJ.  Gross.  Net. 

Upton  House £33  13    7i  £28     1     3 

Highbury         £25  16  10^  £19  19  lOf 

Average  weekly  cost  for  provisions.  Officers.  Boys. 

Upton  House  10s.     9id.  28.     Ofd. 

Highbury  lOs.     TJd.  23.     4id. 

The  Government  Inspector,  reporting  on  the  partially  subsidised  Truant  School,  Lichfield, 
remarks:  "  A  new  feature  this  year  is  a  bugle  band.  The  mark  system  continues  to  work  well.  Two 
boys  absconded,  but  were  soon  brought  back,  and  before  they  left  on  license  both  earned  the  highest 
G.C.  (good  conduct)  badge.  The  probability  is  that  no  truant  passes  through  a  course  of  training  at 
this  school  without  having  his  moral  character  raised  and  his  general  attitude  towards  society  softened 
and  improved." 

The  Board  Inspector  reports  :  "  The  boys  have  two  complete  suits,  which  are  all  made  in  school. 
The  drill  is  excellent.  Swimming  is  systematically  taught.  Many  friends  in  the  city  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  school,  and  invite  the  hoys  to  tea,  sports,  (J'c." 

BeguJations  of  Upton  House  and  Highbury  Truant  Schools  — The  Board  for  London  Certified 
Industrial  School,  Upton  House,  Urswick-road,  Homerton,  E. ;  the  Dietary  Table  for  Upton  House  and 
Highbury  Truant  Schools ;  the  time-table  for  Upton  House  Truant  School ;  License  Notice ;  Boys' 
License  ;  Medical  Certificate  ;  Rules  as  to  vis»iting;  are  an  follow  :  — 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON  CERTIFIED 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  UPTON  HOUSE,  URSVYICK  ROAD,  HOMERTON,  E. 

1.  This  School  shall  be  called  the  *'  Upton  House  Industrial  School,"  Upton  House,  Urswick-road,  Homerton,  K. 

2.  The  object  of  the  school  shall  be  the  reception  of  boys  who  arc  sent  by  a  magistrate,  at  the  instance  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  29,  30  Vict.,  cap.  118,  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  lodged,  educated  and  trained  in  some  industrial  occupation,  under  the  management  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  through  a  committee  appointed  by  them. 

3.  The  number  of  inmates  to  be  provided  for  at  any  one  time  in  the  premises  now  used  shall  not  exceed  150,  of 
whom  not  more  than  forty  may  be  Roman  Catholics. 

4.  No  boy  shall  l>e  admitted  under  6  years  of  age.  A  medical  certificate  shall  be  furnished  in  every  case  that  the 
boy  whose  admission  is  applied  for  is  free  from  infectious  disease,  and  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

5.  The  boys  shall  have  separate  beds,  and  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  plain,  useful  clothing. 

6.  The  lx>y3  shall  be  supplied  with  plain,  wholesome  food,  according  to  a  dietary  to  be  approved  by  the  inspector  ; 
no  substantial  alterations  thai!  I)c  made  in  the  dietary  without  previous  notice  to  him. 

7.  The  secular  instruction  shall  consist  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  cypherinsr.  vocal  music,  and  the  elements  of 
English  history  and  geography.  Each  boy  shall  receive  three  hours'  schooling  daily.  The  religious  instruction  shall  be  given 
daily,  in  accordance  with  tlic  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  on  the  8th  March,  1S71  : — '*  That  in  the  schooU 
provided  by  the  Board  the  liible  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  be  given  such  explanations  and  such  instruction  therefrom 
in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  as  are  suited  to  the  cipacities  of  ciiildren  :  provided  always — (1 1  That  in  such 
explanations  and  instruction  the  provisions  of  the  (Elementary  Education)  Act  (1870)  in  Sections  VII  and  XIV  be  strictly 
observed  both  in  letter  anil  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  marie  in  any  such  schools  to  attach  children  to  any  particular 
denomination.  (2)  That  in  regard  of  any  particular  scliool,  the  Board  shall  consider  and  determine  upon  any  application 
by  managers,  parents,  or  ratepayers  of  the  <listrict,  who  may  show  Kf)ecial  cause  for  exception  of  the  school  from  the 
operation  of  this  resolution,  ill  wliole  or  in  part."  In  case  of  any  child  being  admitted  who  is  specified  in  the  order  of 
detention  as  belonging  t  j  some  particular  religious  persuasion,  a  minister  of  such  religious  persuasion  shall  be  allowed  to 
visit  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in.struction,  on  Fuch  davs,  and  at  such  hours,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  conformity  wich  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  Section  25.  The  industrial  training  shall 
comprise  gardening,  and  sue!)  other  handicrafts  as  can  be  conveniently  practised,  and  shall  occupy  five  hours  daily. 

8.  Each  day  shall  be  begun  and  ended  with  simple  family  worship,  consisting  of  prayer,  singing,  and  the  reading  of 
Scripture.  On  Sunday  the  boys  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics  shall  attend  worship  at  some  convenient  church  or  chapeL 
In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  buys,  a  minister  of  that  religious  persuasion  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  school  every 
morning  from  8*40  to  9  (being  the  same  time  at  which  religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  other  boys).  In  the  absence  of 
such  minister  the  religious  in«*t ruction  and  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  shall  be  conducted  either  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  teacher  or  other  person  of  that  persuasion,  approved  by  such  minister,  and  duly  authorised  by  the  Board, 
at  the  times  speciHed  in  the  time-table,  and  the  Sunday  service  shall  be  held  every  Sunday  morning  at  9*30.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their  own  services  occasionally,  under  arrangements  with  the  minister  of  that 
persuasion. 

9.  The  Governor  shall  be  authorised  to  punish  any  boy  detained  in  the  school  in  case  of  misconduct ;  all  offences 
and  punishments  being  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  laid  before  the  Committee  at  their  meetings.  No 
corporal  punishment  shall  bo  inflicted  except  by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  in  his  presence. 

10.  Ordinary  punishments  may  consist  of  forfeiture  of  rewards  and  privileges,  reduction  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
food,  confinement  in  a  room  or  cell  for  not  more  than  three  days,  and  moderate  personal  correction,  not  to  exceed  twelvo 
strokes,  with  a  rod  or  school  cane  ;  but  no  boy  shall  be  deprived  of  two  meals  in  succession,  and  any  boy  in  coDfinemeut 
shall  be  allowed  not  less  than  1  lb.  of  bread,  and  gruel  or  milk  and  water  daily. 

11.  The  boys  shall  be  allowed  two  hours  daily  for  recreation  and  exercise,  and  shall  be  occasionally  taken  out  for 
exercise  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  School. 

12.  The  parents  and  near  relations  of  the  boys  ahall  l>e  allowed  to  visit  them  once  a  month  for  one  hour,  at  a  time 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Managers  ;  such  privilege  to  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  or  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the 
School.  In  the  case  of  serious  illness  of  any  boy,  or  of  his  intended  removal  from  the  School  by  license,  transfer,  or  legal 
discharge,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  by  the  (governor. 

13.  On  the  discharge  of  any  boy  from  the  School  he  shall  be  returned  to  his  relatives  or  friends,  and  the  expense  of 
such  return  shall  be  defrayed. 

14.  The  School  shall  be  open  for  inspection  by  visitors  at  convenient  times,  to  be  i*egulated  by  the  Committee. 

15.  The  Governor  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  that  passes  in  the  School,  and  shall  lay  the  journal  before  theCommittoo 
at  their  meetings. 

16.  A  medical  officer  shall  be  appointed  to  visit  the  School  once  a  week,  and  oftener  when  required.  He  shall  .enter 
his  visits  in  a  book  kept  for  tliat  purpose,  with  a  note  of  all  serious  illness  attended  by  him  in  the  School,  and  of  the 
treatment  prescribed. 

17.  In  case  of  the  sudden  or  violent  death  of  any  inmate  of  the  School,  immediate  notice  shall  ba  given  to  the 
coroner  of  the  district  in  which  the  School  is  situated,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  reported  to  the  inspector. 


18.  The  Governor  shall  keep  a  regieter  of  admiisions  and  dUcharges,  with  particular!  of  parentage,  provioo* 
circmnatinceii,  Ac.,  of  each  boy  admitted,  and  tlie  diapoaal  of  eacli  oiie  ditchargeil,  and  shatl  regularly  i«nd  to  the  office  of 
the  inspector  the  rtturoB  of  aifmiasioiis  aud  diBcliarge,  the  quarterly  list  of  boya  under  ileteution,  and  the  quarterly  accauntl 
tor  their-- 


le.  All  boolia  and  joiinxal>  of  tlic  School  ihall  he  open  to  tha  impector  for  examination.  Any  echoolroaBter  engaged 
in  the  institution  shall  he  cuamined  by  him  if  he  doen  it  necessary.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  inspector  of  the 
resigiistion  or  dismiisal  of  the  Governor  or  of  the  schooImiBler.  A  yearly  statement  of  receipta  and  expenditure  of  th« 
school,  ahowtng  all  debts  and  liubilities,  and  duly  vouched  by  the  Cdmniittec,  shnll  be  sent  to  the  inspector  in  the  month 
of  January  of  each  year. 

20.  The  officers  and  teachers  of  tlie  Sehoo]  sliall  be  cnretiil  to  inaiotaiii  iliacipline  and  good  order,  and  to  attend  to 
the  inatmcCioD  and  training  of  the  boys,  in  conformity  with  the  above  regulations.  Every  boy  under  detention  in  the 
School  shall  be  required  to  oiny  the  otficcri  and  teachers  of  the  auhiiol.  and  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Committee, 
'  "'  '        '     '  '      '  '      '       or  comply  on  the  part  of  any  such  boy,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  ofleDCe  under 

..cap.  118,  section  32. 

(Signed)    W.  INCiLlS, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 
November  28Lh,  1888. 
Amended  Rules  approved, 

(Signed)     HENRY  MATTHEWR, 
One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Whitehall,  8th  December,  1888. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LOSDON.-UPTON  HOUSE  AND  HIGHBURY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 


Ingrcdienta 
Porridge— 2  oz.  oatmeal,  i  pint  of  milk,  and  i  oz.  sugar  per  child. 

Soup— 1  oz.  peas  or  lentils,  1  oz.  of  rice  or  barley,  3  oz.  of  various  vegetabtaa,  and  2)  oz.*  of  ^avy  beef  per  child. 
Suet  pudding— e  oz.  flour,  2  oz,  of  suet,  and  I  oz.  treacle  per  child.    Plum  pudding  to  be  substituted  on  aftcmate  SalurdayB, 

mode  of  4  oz.  flour.  2  oz.  plums,  2  ox.  suet,  and  1  oz.  sugar. 
Coooa — i  oz  of  cocoa,  ^  pint  of  milk,  anil  i  oz.  sugar  per  child. 
Fiah- Soup  may  be  subatituteil  when  flah  la  dear  or  unobtainable. 

Rhubarb— Rhubarb  with  sugar  may  he  substituted  for  vegetables  provided  no  extra  coat  is  incurred. 
Breftd~ll3  oz.  per  week. 
Green  vegetables— When  green  vegotaldca  can  be  obtained  they  are  to  be  subatituted  for  4  oz.  potatoes,  provided  no  extra 

weekly  coat  is  incurred. 

*  These  Kclghta  ure  migookod. 

Approved  by  the  Managers,  3Tth  July,  1898,  and  17th  May,  1S90. 

Approved,  5th  July,  1899. 


tS-U— Boys  rise,  fold  bedding  and  wash.  Talking  not  allowed. 

7  0 — Clean  house  and  school.  Quiet  conversation  allowed. 

8-0— Boys  breakfast.  Talking  not  allowed. 

8-40— Pra^ere. 

9'0 — Distribution  for  School  and  work;  division  in  School,  remainder        Necessary  conversation. 

industrial  work. 

12-0— DrilL  Talking  not  allowed. 
p.m. 

12-50— Prepore  tor  dinner.  ^    .... 

rO — Boys'  dinner.  I'atking  no 

1  -30 — Recreation. 

2-0— Distribution  for  School  and  work.  NeccsBary 

5-0— Drill.  Tnlki 


5'30 — Prepare  for  supper. 
GO— Boys^  supper. 


Quiet  conversation  allowed. 
Talking  not  allowed. 


•6  30— Industrial  work.  Necessary  conversation. 

7-30-Prayers. 
8-0— Boya  to  bed.  Talking  not  allowed 


Approved,  18th  December,  1 


(Signed)  W.  INGLIR, 
H.  M   Inspector  of  Keformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
A.  J.  WALKER,  Goveroor 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON— UPTON  HOUSE  CERTIFIED  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  URSWICK-ROAD. 

HOMERTON,  N.E. 

The  Maniffen,  acting  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Section  14  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1S76, 
and  Section  27  ofthe  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  have  Besolved  to  grant  a  License  to 
to  live  out  of  the  School. 

The  License  is  as  follows  : — 

BoT*s  License. 

No.  day  of  189 

Name  is  licensed  to  live  out  of  the  School  under  the  charge  of  his 

Parent  or  Guardian,  of  but  this  License  is  conditional  upon  the  boy  attendiiig 

regularly  as  a  Day  Schobr,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  at  the  SchooL* 

*  This  School  most  be  a  Certified  Efficient  School,  and  willing  to  receive  him. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

Notice. 

This  license  is  granted  for  three  months,  and  will  be  revoked  unless  the  boy  regularly  attends  Sohool,  morning  and 
aftemodn. 

The  person  in  charge  of  this  boy  is  to  report  whether  the  boy  is  regularly  attending  School.  Immediate  Notice  is  to 
be  sent  to  Uie  Governor  oi  the  School  should  the  boy  play  truant  or  otherwise  misconduct  himself. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON— UPTON  HOUSE  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  URSWICK-ROAD,  HOMERTON,  N.R 

190 

Sir  (or  Madam), 

The  Managers  of  the  School  propose  to  allow  your  son,  to  retam 

to  his  home  on  Saturday  next. 

Will  you  please  come,  or  send  for  him  as  soon  as  possible  after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Please  bring  the  following  articles  of  clothing  : — 

The  license  is  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  boy  attends  School  regularly  each  week  ;  and,  unless  he  docs  so,  tho 
license  will  be  cancelled,  and  the  boy  brought  back  to  the  School  for  a  much  longer  period. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ALFRED  J.  WALKER, 

Governor. 
Mr.  (or  Mrs.) 

N.B.— Nearest  Station,  Hackney,  L.N.R. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON— INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT— CASES  OF  BOYS  FOR 

TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Medical  Certificate. 
Name  of  boy. 

Is  tho  boy  generally  sound  and  healthy  ? 
Has  he  the  use  of  his  limbs,  eyes,  and  ears  ? 
Has  the  boy  any  defect  of  vision  ? 
Are  the  eyelids  healthy  and  free  from  granulations  ? 
Is  the  boy  subject  to  fits  ? 
Is  the  boy  su£fering  from  rupture  ? 
Has  the  boy  had  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Is  the  boy  suffering  from  any  cutaneous  disease  such  as  nwjworm  or  itch  ?* 
Is  tho  boy's  mental  state  such  as  to  render  him  capable  of  receiving  industrial  training  ? 

*  NoTB.— It  is  particularl}'  requested  that  a  very  careful  examination  be  luado  before  this  question  is  answered. 

(Signed)  Medical  Officer. 

Date  190 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON-UPTON  HOUSE  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  URSWICK-ROAD,  HOMERTON,  N.E. 

RuLE-s  AS  TO  Visiting. 

1.  BoyB  may  be  visited  once  a  month  by  their  relatives  after  they  have  been  in  the  School  one  montJiy  provided  their 
ondnct  has  been  satisfactory. 

2.  Visiting  day  is  on  Tuesday,  between  the  honrs  of  3  and  4  o^cloch  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  persons  are  allowed  to  visit  each  boy  at  one  time. 

4.  No  cakes,  sweets,  stamps,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought  to  or  sent  to  the  School,  and  no  money  may  be  given  to 
the  boys. 

5.  Boys  who  return  to  the  School  are  not  allowed  to  bo  visited,  except  in  cases  of  serious  illness,  unless  by  special 
permission. 

6.  On  no  account  are  parents  allowed  to  visit  their  children  at  the  School  if  there  is  infectious  illness  at  home. 

A.    J.  WALKER, 

Governor. 
Approved  by  Managers,  July,  1893. 


CnAFTBR  XLV. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


Permanent  Industrial  Schools  of  London. 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


The  ^^ Shafteshuryi''*  Training  Ship. — This  Industrial  School  lies  in  the  Thames,  off  Grajp,  E^isex. 
It  was  certified  in  the  year  1878  for  850  boys,  and  in  June,  1899,  it  was  decided  that  the  numbers  should 
not  exceed  400.     The  Captain-Superintendent  in  his  1902  report  says  : — 

"  Durinp;  this  period  157  boys  have  entered  and  re-entered  the  Ship.  The  following;  are  tho 
offences  for  which  the  new  boys  were  sent  to  the  Ship: — Begging,  wandering,  associating  with  thieves, 
parents  unable  to  control,  non-attendance  at  school,  stealing,  residing  in  a  brothel.  140  boys  have  been 
aischarged  or  licensed  out,  leaving  372  boys  on  tho  books  on  the  20th  March,  1902.  The  discharges  and 
licenses  have  been  as  follows  :  To  the  Hoyal  Navy,  10  ;  merchant  service,  65  ;  army  bands,  29  ;  homes  for 
working  boys,  9;  to  friends,  23;  transferred  to  other  institutions,  2;  died,  2  ;  total,  138.  Old  boys 
reshipped,  31.  The  conduct,  when  we  consider  the  offences  for  which  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  Ship, 
continues  very  good.  There  are  forty-five  petty  officers  who  receive  money  rewards  of  Is.  8d.  respectively, 
according  to  rating,  every  month  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  petty  oGBcers,  there  are  23G  boys  wearing 
good  conduct  badges.  In  August^  1901,  leave  of  ahacnce  for  five  days  teas  given  to  \1H  of /he  most 
deservina  hoys^  and  all  returned  to  the  Ship  punctually  at  the  expiration  of  the  holiday.  The  great  feature 
in  the  Ship's  routine  was  tho  camping  out  in  our  play-field  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  boys  from  tho 
7th  June  to  3l8t  July,  during  which  time,  being  favoured  with  fine  weather,  the  health  of  the  boys 
improved  greatly.  Whilst  the  Ship's  company  were  living  under  canvas  the  Ship  was  dry-docked  at 
Tilbury  for  necessary  repairs,  and  the  hull  below  the  water-line  examined,  cleaned,  and  painted  after 
twenty-years'  service  in  the  river  Thames.  The  bottom  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  Ship  is  now  fit  for  many  more  years  of  work.  During  tho  time  the  Ship  was  in 
dry  dock  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  examining  and  repairing,  where  necessary,  the  moorings.*'  The 
Government  Inspector  reports: — "The  instruction  in  seamanship  is  good  and  is  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  the  tender,  the  "Themis."  A  half-decked  sailing  boat  has  been  acquired  for  use  in 
the  river.  A  capital  steering  model  has  just  been  supplied  which,  with  a  compass,  will  be  very  useful  in 
accustoming  boys  to  the  management  of  the  helm.  Tne  palm  and  needle  class  does  good  work,  and  in  the 
tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops  there  has  been  some  effort  to  start  theoretical  instruction.  A  new 
boathouse  has  been  built  near  tho  landing  jetty,  and  the  six  boys  of  the  carpenter's  shop  work  there  at  boat- 
repairing,  &c The  general  physical  drill  is  good,  and  the  exercises  are  practised  with  energy 

and  precision.  A  grand  feature  of  the  Ship  is  that  there  is  always  at  work  a  squad  of  new  or  weakly  boys 
requiring:  special  attention.  These  go  through  a  two-monthly  course  of  exercises  on  Sandow's  principles. 
The  results  achieved  in  many  cases  are  remarkable.  After  boys  have  passed  through  this  special  class  they 
join  in  the  general  physical  drill,  and  take  their  places  in  the  squads  for  drills  with  the  cutlass,  tho 
musket,  and  the  field-piece  ashore  .  .  .  On  two  occasions  boys  have  been  recalled  from  their  license  and 
punished  for  serious  faults.  Damage  to  property,  impudence,  filthy  lanp'uage,  bullying,  and  some  minor 
faults  account  for  the  majority  of  the  entries  in  the  punishment  book.     The  mark  system  is  still  in  full 

force The  main  object  of  the  Ship  is  to  yet  boys  to  sea  and  into  army  bands.     Of  late  years 

an  increasing  measure  of  success  has  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  managers,  and  the  record  for  last  year 
is  highly  creditable." 

The  Board  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools  states  : — '*  The  general  tone  in  school-room  work  is 
excellent.  The  health  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  The  shoe  shop  supplies  all  tho  boys*  boots  ;  tho 
tailors'  shop  does  the  mending  of  the  clothes.  There  are  twelve  sailmakers,  sixteen  cooks,  and  eight 
stokers,  and  generally  there  is  a  qencral  preparation  fur  sea  life''  Much  attention  is  devoted  to 
seamanship.  Boys  on  entry  are  placed  in  the  fourth  class,  or  first  instruction,  and  are  examined  quarterly 
with  a  view  to  advancement  to  the  higher  classes.     The  sjllabu^^  is  as  follows : — 

SEAMANSHIP. 


4th  Clasa. 
First  Instruction. 


3rd  Class. 
Second  Instruction. 


Snd  ClaRS. 
Third  Instruction. 


1st  Clam. 
Fourth  Instruction. 


Slight  knowledge  of 
names  of  spars,  rig- 
ging, and  parts  of 
sails.  Boat  duty. 
M  ak  ing  clothes 
stops.  Compass. 
Lead  and  line. 
Hammock  drill. 
Coiling  ropes.  Bends 
and  hitches. 


A  good  knowledge 
of  first  instruction. 
Bends  and  hitches. 
Models  and  sail 
drill.  Name  of  in- 
ternational code. 
Signal  flags.  Reev- 
ing running  rig- 
ging- 


A  good  knowledge  of  first  and 
second  instruction.  Knots 
and  splices.  Anchor  and 
cask.  Grummets  and  cringles. 
Pointing  and  whipping  ropes. 
Loosing  and  furling  sails. 
Sending  top-gallant  masts  and 
yards  up  an<l  down.  Reeving 
running  rigging.  Signalling 
by  Hags  and  semaphore. 


A  good  knowledge  of  previous  instructions. 
Pitting  rigi^ng,  settmg  up  the  same.  Use 
of  palm  and  needle.  Sailraaking.  Making 
mats.  Rule  of  the  road  at  sea.  Use  cu 
loglinc.  Heaving  the  lead.  Steering 
by  compass  and  sails.  Sailing  a  boat 
and  the  tender.  Bending  and  unbending 
sails.  Figures  to  denote  tho  force  of 
wind.  Letters  to  denote  tho  state  of  the 
weather. 
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Attached 
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Attached  to  the  "  Shaftesbury"  is  the  tender  "  Themis,"  a  top-sail  schooner  of  1:15  tons.  During  the 
summer  months  the  **Themi8,"  with  three  officers  and  thirty  boys,  cruises  about  the  river  Thames,  and  a 
voyage  is  j^enerally  made  down  the  English  Channel,  touching  at  the  various  ports  as  far  as  Plymouth. 
The  school-work  is  conducted  on  the  half-time  system,  and  the  curriculum  embraces  the  7th  Standard 
in  the  Board  Schools.  The  boys  are  instructed  or  engaged  in  the  following  trades : — Shoemakiug, 
tailoring,  sailmaking,  cooking.     The  following  Shipping  Companies  take  '*  Shaftesbury"  boys  : — 

The  P.  and  O.  Steamship  Company. 

The  Orient-Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Transport  Company. 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

There  are  at  present  54  boys  serving  in  the  Companies'  ships,  a  number  of  whom  have  made  several 
voyages,  and  have  been  advanced  to  the  rating  of  ordinary  and  able  seamen. 

Obtervations  during  visit, — The  Ship  was  visited  by  the  Commissioner  on  December  3rd,  1902,  and 
the  following  impressions  on  the  management,  &c  ,  were  itoted.  The  "  Exmouth,"  a  sister  training  Ship 
intended  for  poorer  boys,  lies  quite  close  to  the  "  Shaftesbury."  The  boys  on  the  latter  Ship  come  from  a 
better  class  as  is  evidenced  by  the  high  standard  reached  in  the  school-room.  A  system  of  rewards 
prevails.  Eed  stripes  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  indicate  the  position  the  bearer  holds  on  the  Ship.  Each 
additional  stripe  carries  increased  pay  and  privileges.     The  winter  uniform  is  a  blue  serge. 

The  shortest  period  of  detc»ntion  on  the  Ship  is  eighteen  months,  and  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  those 
boys  who,  when  sent  to  the  Ship,  are  nearly  14  years  of  age.  As  a  rule  boys  are  licensed  out  not  later 
than  15  years  of  age.  The  Captain-Superintendent  is  opposed  to  a  shorter  period  of  detention  on  the 
grounds  that  it  interferes  with  thorough  reform.  The  hospital  is  on  shore  close  to  the  Ship.  A  very 
large  area  of  land,  also  close  to  the  Ship,  is  available  for  various  athletic  games.  The  classes  for 
shoemakini^,  tailoring,  cooking,  physical  drill  in  small  squads,  theory  of  music,  and  scripture,  were  in 
active  work  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  the  whole  Ship's  company  was  seen  partaking  the  mid-day  meal 
— bread,  cheese,  and  onions,  the  alternative  course  according  to  the  Captain-Superintendent's  discretion. 
The  meal  was  much  relished  by  the  boys. 

Attached  to  the  staff  is  a  Shipping  Agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  positions  in  ships  for  eligible 
lads,  to  meet  them  when  they  return,  to  receive  their  money  and  regulate  their  allowance  while  on  shore, 
and  to  take  charge  of  their  clothes.  This  supervision,  over  both  land  and  sea  apprentices,  continues 
until  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  18  years.  The  authority  over  se^ -going  boys  is  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  four  boys  were  passed  in  for  the  Royal  Navy,  a  result  which  caused  much 
delight  to  the  Captain  and  staff.  A  doctor  visits  the  Ship  daily  and  a  dentist  weekly.  The  Examining 
Board  for  theKoyal  Is &vy  places  great  importance  on  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  boys  who  are  candidates 
for  this  branch  of  service. 

The  examination  for  admission  into  the  lloyal  Nnry  is  a  test  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
candidates.  The  Captain's  report  is  taken  as  to  moiai  character  and  mental  attainments.  A  high 
standard  of  morals  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Any  lad  guilty  of  thieving  is  debarred. 
The  standard  of  admission  into  the  Army  is  not  so  high.  Corporal  punishment  is  very  rare,  and  when 
inflicted  consists  of  a  few  strokes — not  on  hands — while  solitary  confinement  is  unknown  although 
cells  exist  on  the  ship.  The  deck  accommodation  did  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  that  provided  by 
the  "  Sobraon,"  and  there  was  not  that  spick  and  span  appearance  about  the  **  Shaftesbury"  that 
one  sees  on  our  own  training  ship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  explain  that  the  day  of  the  visit 
was  foggy,  wet,  and  cold.  The  Thames  was  in  no  pleasant  mood,  and  the  surroundings  were  very  cheerless. 
Several  crews  were  odt  in  the  boats  despite  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  duties  necessary  for  a 
seaman's  life  receive  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and  the  trades  taught  are  intended  to  make  the  boys 
more  efficient  as  seamen.  A  most  commendable  feature  of  the  management  is  that  of  permitting  the 
good  conduct  boys  on  the  Ship  to  visit  their  parents  once  a  year,  and  the  privilege  is  enhanced  when  the 
period  of  visitation  coincides  with  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  privilege  has  never  been  abused.  The 
boys  return  to  the  Ship  punctually  on  the  expiration  of  their  leave. 

Ideal  Training-ship  for  Boys. — The  Captain-Su|:erinteiident  was  good  enough  to  outline  an 
ideal  training  institution  for  his  boys.  In  the  first  place  he  would  do  away  with  the  Ship  and  house  his 
boys  in  barracks  on  shore  near  the  coast.  A  ship  has  many  drawbacks,  viz. :  (a)  Insufficient  space  ; 
(b)  trouble  through  outbreaks  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases — this  occurs  even  with  the  greatest 
vigilance;  (c)  continual  expenses  in  the  matter  of  repairs,  &c.,  for  which  there  is  little  to  show.  The 
"Shaftesbury"  in  1902  underwent  thorough  repairs  in  a  dry  dock  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £4,000.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Captain  says  the  ship  system  is  expensive  to  maintain.  lie  states  that  the  Admiralty  are 
doing  away  with  their  training-ships  and  erecting  barracks  in  which  to  house  their  men.  At  Dartmouth, 
£250,000  is  being  spent  in  this  way,  and  the  old  training-ship,  the  *'  Britannia,"  is  to  be  dismantled.  The 
Captain's  opinion  is  that  barracks  will  be  built  at  all  the  naval  ports,  and  that  hulks  will  all  soon  be 
things  of  the  past.  Training  brigs  and  masts  and  yards  are  all  doomed,  and  in  their  place  the  training 
suitable  for  the  ship  of  the  day  will  bo  introduced.  The  steam  tender  will  give  boys  the  experience  and 
preparation  necessary  for  positions  in  modern  sea-going  ships. 

Statistics. — The  subjoined  statistics  of  cost  are  from  the  latest  report : — 

The  "  Shaftesbuby  "  Tuainino-ship. 

Average  number  maintained,  37fi. 

£   8.   d. 

Annual  cost  per  bead,  including  salaries    44  17    Of  gross. 

Do  do  do  86]3  11inett. 

Arorago  weekly  cost  for  provisions  (officers) 0  11  6^ 

Do  do  do         (children)   0    2  6^ 

(Expenses  heav.er  than  usual,  owing  to  extensiye  repairs  to  the  ship.) 

Dietary^ 
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Dietary^  &c.y  "  Shaft esbury^^  Train iny^ship. — Copies  of  the  dietary  table,  leave  of  absence  note, 
visitiDg  note,  and  guarantee  note  in  counection  with  the  "  Shaftesbury  "  are  appended. 

SCHOOL-BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— TRAINING-SHIP  "SHAFTESBURY,"  OFF  GRAYS,  ESSEX. 

DiETABY  TaBLB. 
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Ingredients. 

Cocoa — 1  oz.  of  cocoa,  I  oz.  sugar,  and  i  pint  of  milk  per  boy. 

Forrid({C — 2  oz.  oatmeal,  i  oz.  sugar,  and  i  pint  of  milk  per  boy. 

Meat  Pie — 6  oz.  mutton,  4  oz.  flour,  1  oz.  suet,  4  oz.  potatoes,  and  3  oz.  various  vegetables  per  boy. 

Soup — I  oz.  poas  or  lentils,  1  oz.  rice  or  barley,  with  8  oz.  of  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  and  3  oz.  of  mutton  per  boy. 

Fish — Soup  may  be  substituted  wheu  fish  is  desr  or  unobtainable. 

Suet  pudding-   2^  oz.  flour  and  1  oz.  of  suet  per  boy. 

Plum  pudding— 2|  oz.  llour,  H  t>z-  *"*t,  1^  oz.  plums,  an!  i  oz.  sugur  per  boy. 

Rico  pudding — 1  §  oz.  raw  rice,  i  oz.  sugar,  and  \  pint  of  milk  per  h<.y. 

Butter — I  oz.  for  each  child  at  a  meal ;  dripping  nmy  be  given  in  addition  when  obt..iuablo  from  joints. 

Salt  and  pepper — At  discretion. 

Rhubarb. — Rhubarb,  with  sugar,  may  l)e  substituted  for  vegetables,  provided  no  extra  cost  is  incurred. 

Green  vegetables. — When  green  vegetables  cau  be  obtained  they  are  to  be  substituted  for  4  oz.  of  potatoes,  providing  no 

extra  weekly  cost  is  incurred. 
Vinegar.  — When  corned  beef  or  fish  is  given  for  dinner,  vinegar  may  be  8ervc<l  out  at  the  rate  of  1 1  gallons  per  meal  for 

the  whole  of  the  boys. 

Note. — For  l)oys  while  on  the  Tender  **  Themis,"  the  allowance  of  uncooked  beef  is  to  bo  increased  to  12  oz.  each 
per  day.  Boats*  crews  may  receive,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  allowance,  in  cold  weather,  8  oz.  of  broad  and  3  oz.  of 
marmalade,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Captain-Superintendent. 

*  Thepe  weights  are  uncooked.    fBrcod  and  cheese  and  onion  dinner  may  be  substituted  for  meat  pie  at  discretion  of  Captain- SuporintCDden^ 
viz.  :— 7  oz.  bread,  3  oz.  cheese,  3  oz.  (about)  onions. 


Approved  by  the  Managers,  2Sth  June  and  2Gth  October,  1898. 
Approved,  1st  August,  1S9S,  and  *20th  April,  1S09. 


(Signed)  A.  E.  GARLAND, 

Clerk  of  the  Managers. 


(Signed)  JAMES  G.  LEGOE, 
H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 


School  Board  for  London. 
1249. 

Training  Ship  "Shaftesbury." 

Leave  of  Absence  Note. 

18 
Boy's  Name 

From 

To 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— TRAINING  SHIP   "SHAFTESBURY,' 

GRAYS,  ESSEX. 

Leavk  of  Absence  Notb. 

18    . 
crmitted  to  be  away  on  leave  of  absence 
from  to  inclusive. 

Captain-Superintendent. 


Captain-Superintendent. 

Section  34  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  18GG,  is  as  follows  : — 
34.  If  any  person  do  any  of  the  following  things  (that  is  to  say) — 
First,  knowingly  assists,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  child  liable  to  be  detained  in  a  certified  Industrial  School,  to  escapj^ 

from  the  school ; 
Second,  directly  or  indirectly  induces  such  a  child  so  to  escape  ; 

Thinl,  knowingly  harbours  or  conceals  a  child  who  has  so  escaped,  or  prevents  him  from  returQing  to  school,  or 
knowingly  assists  in  so  doinc  ; 
Every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  ofience  against  this  Act,  and  shall,  on  summary  conviction  thereof  before  two 
justices  or  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 


6250. 

School  Board  for  London. 

Training  Ship  "  Shaftesbury." 

Visiting  Note. 

Boy's  Name 

Date  of  Visit 

Name  o   Visitor 

Captain-SupcriutcndcLt. 


6250 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. -TRAINING  SHIP   "SHAFTESBURY,' 

GRAYS,   ESSEX. 


VisiTiNO  Note. 


You  are  permitted  with  friend  to  visit 
hours  of  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 


on 


between  H^ 


To 


N.B.— This  Note  must  bo  produced  before  being  allowed  on  board. 

Captain- Superintendent 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— TRAINING  SHIP  "SHAFTESBURY,"  GRAYS,  ESSEX. 

Guarantee  Note. 

19     . 
I,  residing  at  hereby  pledge  myself  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  my  son, 

during  liis  leave  of  absence,  and  do  herc)>y  guarantee  his  punctual  return  to  the  Ship  at  the  time  and  on  the  day  spcciBed  in 
his  LozLve  of  Absence  Note.     I  also  certify  that  there  is  no  infectious  disease  about  the  house  or  neighbourhood. 

Parent's  Name. 

The  following  certificate  must  be  signed  by  cither  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  or  a  schoolmaster. 

190     . 
I  liereby  certify  that  the  home  of  Mr.  is  clean  and  respectable,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  while 

on  leave  from  the  training  ship  '*  Shaftesbury." 

Clergyman,  doctor,  or  schoolmaster. 
Address. 
The  whole  of  this  Form  must  bo  filled  in  correctly  and  returned  by  addressed  to  the  Captain-Superintendent, 

and  the  railway  fare  enclosed.     Postal  orders  must  be  sent,  not  stamps  or  post  office  orders. 
Leave  cannot  in  any  case  be  granted  until  these  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Train  leaves  Grays  at  ;  return  train  leaves  Fenchurch-stroet  at 

Gordon  JEEovse  Oirln  Ilome^  Richmond  Foad,  Isletcorth — In  December,  1900,  the  Home  Office 
certified  the  School  with  the  Cottage  Home  for  70  girls.  The  1902  report  gives  the  followiDg 
information  : — 

There  are  70  girls  in  the  Home.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  school  is  the  large  numlxjr  of  young  children,  four 
of  them  being  four  years  of  age.  Classes  in  housewifery  lessons  have  been  re-started,  and  are  a  great  help  in  the  training 
of  the  girls.  During  the  winter  a  course  of  lessons  in  **"  First  Aid  "  has  been  given  to  the  elder  ones.  They  have  shown 
great  aptitude  in  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  As  the  school  grows  older  the  girls  are  of  much  more  use  in  the  making 
(»f  their  own  garments.  The  elder  ones  are  taucht  to  cut  out,  bx,  and  make  clothing,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  The  weekly  washing,  ironing,  mending,  and  darning,  in  addition  to  some  branch  of 
housework  to  be  done  daily,  make  the  little  lives  here  very  busy  ones. — Amy  E.  Challenger,  Superintendent. 

The  Government  Inspector  reports: — 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  with  experience  of  industrial  schools  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  training  courses. 
They  not  only  quicken  the  intelligence,  they  give  children  an  interest  and  pri<le  in  their  work.  The  Swedish  drill  given 
to  the  girls  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  excellent  results  on  the  bearing  and  gait  of  the  girls  remain  as  striking  as  ever. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  the  healthy  way  in  which  the  girls  have  l)een  trained  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  garden.  It 
would  l>e  well  if  in  all  schools  of  this  kind  it  were  recognised  that  R>ally  useful  recreation  is  largely  a  matter  of  training. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  inspect  this  school,  the  children  are  so  bright  and  M'ell-mannered,  and  evidences  that  they  are 
well  cared  for  so  abundant. 

The  Board  School  Inspector  reports : — 

Number  for  which  the  school  is  licensed  70 

Number  of  children  in  the  school     70 

Number  of  Liondon  children    70 

Number  of  whole-timers  in  school 65 

Number  of  London  children  who  are  whole-timers  in  school  65 

The  walks  per  week  are  of  about  two  hours  each  ;  from  one  to  two  hours'  play  per  day.  Some  of  the  girls  have  their  own 
gardens.  Each  girl  has  a  locker  for  her  dolls  and  other  toys.  Fortunat  a  e  the  little  *'  waifs  and  strays  "  gathered  into 
Gordon  House. 

The  following  statistics  of  cost  of  maintenance,  Gordon  House  Oirls*  Industrial  School,  are  from 
the  1902  report  :— 

Average  number  maintained  68 

Annual  cost  per  head,  including  salaries £42     1     5  gross 

,,                „                       ,,             34    0    S^nett 

Average  weekly  cost  for  provisions  (officers) 0  11     6 

„                  ,,                „           (childien)    0    2  lOi 

Efficiency  of  Schools  and  Disposal  of  Children. — In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  London  the  final  paragraphs  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Committee  are  very  significant,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Committee  have  given  much  attention  to  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  children  upon  their  leaving  the  Schools, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  urdess  great  care  is  exercised  in  this  respect  the  children  will  turn  out  badly,  the  instruction  and 
training  which  they  have  received  will,  in  a  large  meisurc,  Ik»  lost,  and  the  money  which  has  been  expended  upon  them 
will  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

It  is  most  important  that  children  should  be  placed  in  situations  which  afford  prospects  of  future  advancement  and 
an  ultimate  means  of  livelihood,  even  at  comparatively  low  commencing  wages,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
unskilled  employment,  such  as  errand  l)oys,  shop  boys,  and  van  guards,  in  which  the  initial  remuneration  is  comparatively 
high.  Tliese  latter  posts  arc  easy  to  obtain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rarely  lead  to  permanent  adult  employment  ; 
the  lad  in  a  few  years  has  to  make  way  for  younger  boys  at  lower  wages,  and  he  probably  drifts  into  merely  casual  labour, 
and  may  even  degenerate  into  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  "  Hooligans."  For  this  reason  the  Committee  have  discouraged, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  practice  of  licensing  boys  to  the  latter  class  of  situations  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  find  that  tho 
managers  of  schools  also  are  now  generally  resorting  to  them  as  a  last  resource  for  those  bovs  who  are  very  dull,  or  who  have 
some  slight  physical  defect  which  unfits  them  for  better  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  The  disposal  of  girls  is  leas 
difficult,  as  they  are  easily  placed  in  situations  in  domestic  service,  in  which  they  have  good  prospects  of  earning  high 
wages,  and  of  securing  good,  comfortable  homes. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  late  years  public  opinion  with  regard  to  industrial  schools  has 
considerably  advanced.  The  Government,  as  well  as  the  contributing  authorities,  now  exact  a  much  higher  standard  of 
education  and  of  industrial  training,  and  also  require  an  amount  of  material  and  personal  comfort  for  the  children  greater 
than  was  formerly  thought  necessary  or  even  desirable.  To  these  demands  the  managers  have  responded  in  a  manner  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  gratifying,  with  tho  result  that  the  schools  at  the  present  time  have  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  in 
all  directions  such  as  was  scarcely  oven  contemplated  by  the  most  sanguine  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  industrial  schools  in  years  gone  by. 

This  state  of  things  is  eminently  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  more  we  raise  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care,  the  greater  will  become  their  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  the  more  will 
their  characters  be  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  better  men  and  women  will  they  become  to  encounter  and 
surmount  the  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  they  will  be  met  in  their  career  through  life. 
22nd  October,  1902.  JAMES  WILSON  SHARP,  Chairman. 

He  (Mr.  James  Wilson  Sharp)  eays  further  ; 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Truant  Schools  of  the  Board  continue  to  do  excellent  work,  and  fully  justify  their 

exis^^nce  by  the  degree  of  success  which  they  attain  in  curing  truancy.     About  one-half  of  the  children  are  permanently 

cur-id  by  a  first  detention,  and,  of  the  remainder,  about  one-half  are  cured  bv  a  second  detention.     This  result  is  very 

sfactory.     Thei  o  appears  to  be,  however,  a  small  proportion  of  boys  who  have  such  a  rooted  antipathy  to  attending 
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school  that  they  remain  persistent  tnianU,  notwithstanding  the  eHorts  which  arc  irade  to  induce  them  to  attend,  and  in 
suite  of  repeated  detention  in  a  truant  school.  The  Governor  of  the  Highbury  Tru»nt  School  has  pointed  out  that,  upon 
their  first  admission,  these  boys  are  generally  abf«olutely  ignorant,  and  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  instructiou  they 
ever  tcceive  is  given  durinff  their  residence  in  a  truant  school. 

The  pressure  upon  the  Board's  Truant  Schools  has  considerably  relaxed  during  the  last  two  years.  This  result,  in 
my  opinion,  is  due  to  four  causes  : — 

Firstly — To  the  continuous  and  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee  and 

its  staff  of  officers  to  increase  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  ordinary  schools. 
Secondly — To  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1900,  which  raised  the  maximum  penalty  for  non-attendance  from 

6s.  to£l. 
Thirdly — To  the  increased  general  school  accommodation  which  enables  attendance  at  a  Day  school  to  be  rigidly 

enforced  in  most  parts  of  London. 
Fourthly — To  the  absence  of  extreme  pressure  upon  the  truant  school  accommodation,  whio^  makes  it  possible  for  the 

revocation  of  a  boy's  license  to  be  carried  into  effect  immediately  upon  the  recommencement  of  truancy,  instead 

of  its  being  necessary  to  wait  for  several  weeks  or  months,  as  was  the  case  formerly. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  Drury  Lane  Day  Industrial  School  w^s  so  marked  that  the  Board  felt  it  to  be 
desirable  to  establish  schools  upon  the  same  lines  in  other  parts  of  London. 

The  children  on  license  from  this  School  make  an  almost  perfect  attendance  at  the  ordinary  schools. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  are  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
indifference,  immorality,  vagrancy,  or  vice  of  their  parents.  For  many  of  these  evils,  overcrowding  in  unhealthy  slums  is 
distinctly  responsible.  Large  numbers  of  persons  of  diflerent  sexes  and  of  various  ages  are  often  huddled  indecently 
together  in  small  and  insanitary  tenements.  Children  reared  under  such  unfavcuiable  conditions  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  loafers  and  criminals.  If,  however,  they  are  removed  from  their  evil  surroundings  they  arc  saved  from  such 
fate  and  are  enabled  to  grow  up  honest  and  respectable  men  and  women. 

It  has  been  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to  provide  so  well  for  these  children,  to  give  them  so  good  an  education, 
or  to  take  so  much  trouble  in  their  ultimate  disposal,  inasmuch  as  the  children  of  many  honest  and  upright  people  do  not 
receive  such  advantages.  I  contend  that  such  a  theory  is  fallacious.  So  long  as  luxury  and  extravagance  are  avoided,  it 
is  the  interest,  no  less  than  the  duty,  of  the  community  and  of  the  State  to  provide  as  well  as  possivible  for  these 
children,  to  educate  them,  to  train  their  characters,  to  provide  them  with  wholesome  food,  with  comfortable  clothing,  with 
sanitary  buildings,  and  with  sound  physical  training,  in  order  that  they  may  leave  the  school  in  a  fit  condition  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life. 

The  experience  which  has  been  gained  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  proved  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
are  failures,  in  spite  of  bad  hereditary  influences,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  to  which  the  children  are  exposed  upon 
leaving  school,  and  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  parents  to  resume  their  hold  over  them,  in  order  to  profit  by  their 
earning.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  they  do  exceptionally  well,  become  good  citizens  and  heads  of  households,  and  reflect 
credit  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  training.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  work  and  expenditure  are  not  only 
justified  by  the  results  to  the  individual  children,  but  that  they  are  of  immense  advantage  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  enlists  our  warmest  interest  and  sympathy.  The  object  which  we  seek  to  achieve 
is  worthy  of  our  best  and  most  earnest  endeavours.  Let  me,  than,  express  the  fervent  hope  that  in  the  educational 
legislation  which  is  projected  nothing  will  be  done  to  maim  or  curtail  the  usefulness  of  the  work  connected  with  Industrial 
Schools.  Rather  let  it  be  consolidated  and  strengthened,  e  o  that  the  good  which  has  been  effected  in  the  past  maybe 
continued  and  increased  in  the  future. 

General  Statistics  in  reference  to  Industrial,  Truant,  and  Day  Schools, — The  following  statistics 
arc  deemed  of  importance  as  showing  the  thoroughness  of  the  Divisional  Committee's  work  : — 

Pakticulars  of  coses  brought  before  Committees  and  of  admissions  to  Industrial  Schools,  Truant  Schools,  and  Day 

Industrial  Schools,  1902. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Boys.       Girls.  ToUl . 

Total  number  of  cases  brought  before  Committee 1 ,487        248        1 ,735 


Sent  to  Industrial  Schools  by  Board G74        159  835 

Do               do                other  authority    74            2  76 

Discharged 486 

Bound  over 108 

Birched   73 

Sent  to  the  Workhouso  32 

Do        Reformatories 21 

Out  on  license,  returned  to  Truant  Schools    26 

Referred  to  Divisional  Committees  25 

Fined  7 

Out  on  license,  returned  to  Drury  Lane 5 

Sent  to  Voluntary  Homes  9 

No  further  action  taken 3 

Variously  disposed  of 6 

Undisposetl  of  at  Lady  Day,  1902 23 

Totol   1,735 

Truant  Schools. 

Total  number  of  cases  brought  before  Committee 640 


Sent  to  Truant  Schools    577 

Not  sent  to  Truant  Schools,  being  nearly  14  years  of  age   18 

Medically  unfit 3 

Otherwise  disposed  of 26 

Still  under  consideration 9 

Resumed  attendance  at  day  school  7 

Total    640 


Day  Industrial  Schools. 

Cases  brought  before  Committee    152          27  179 

Sent  to  Day  Industrial  Schools  140          24  164 

Sent  to  a  Parish  School    *.  1 

Overage ; 4 

Fined   1 

Sent  to  ordinary  Industrial  Schools 4 

Undisposed  of    


Total    179 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Other  Reformatory  Schools— English  and  Foreign. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

In  addition  to  the  in^)titutions  already  described,  the  undermentioned  schools  were  inspected  : — 

The  Ecole  de  Eeforme,  for  boys,  Les  Croisettes,  Lausanne. 

The  Ecole  do  Roforme  (girls),  Moudon,  Lausanne. 

The  Keformatory,  Basto,  Kristiania. 

The  Philanthropic  Home,  Bedhill,  Surrey. 

The  Ecole  de  BeformCy  Les  Croisetfes,  Lausanne. — This  is  a  reformatory  for  boys  guilty  of 
criminal  offences,  usually  stealing,  in  the  C<anton  de  Yaud,  Switzerland.  It  is  situated  in  a  most 
delightful  agricultural  district,  about  two  miles  from  Lausanne.  The  well-tilled  grounds  are  60  acres  in 
area.  There  are  forty  boys  in  attendance,  from  10*  to  20  years  of  age.  The  buildings  are  on  tbo 
barrack  principle — that  is,  the  dormitories  are  under  one  roof.  The  school-room,  the  workshops,  the 
bedrooms,  the  corridors,  are  all  scrupulously  clean.  The  white  composite  walls,  not  unlike  granite,  so 
noticeable  in  the  public  buildings  in  Lausanne,  tend  to  give  this  institution  a  remarkably  clean,  bright 
appearance.  Each  boy  has  a  fair-sized  room  to  himself,  supplied  with  a  straw  bed  on  a  wooden 
bedstead,  a  small  mat,  and  a  little  table,  and  in  the  bath-room,  which  is  provided  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  he  has  his  little  cupboard  in  which  he  keeps  his  comb,  brush,  looking-glass,  soap,  and  towel. 
The  discipline  with  regard  to  work  is  very  severe,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  institution  was 
neither  that  of  a  reform.atory  nor  a  prison.  The  boys  all  seemed  well  fed  and  well  cared  for,  and  there 
was  nothing  either  in  the  dress  they  wore,  or  in  their  personal  appearance,  to  mark  them  off  as  criminals 
or  members  of  a  reform  school. 

Manual  training  in  woodwork  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  vegetables  (practical  largely),  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  boys.  The  cheerful  little  schoolroom  is  well  equipped  with  modem 
furniture.  The  Swiss  look  well  after  the  physical  condition  of  all  grades  of  pupils  in  all  circumstances. 
Their  weathersheds  are  as  healthy  as  their  schoolrooms,  and  often  as  beautifully  ornamented.  In  the  School 
there  is  a  morning  session  from  7  to  10,  and  an  afternoon  session  from  1  to  4.  In  connection  with  the 
physical  training  of  the  boys  an  inclined  board  is  much  used.  This  board  is  not  unlike  a  wide  wooden 
shutter  about  5  feet  long.  When  in  use  it  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  beinsj  raised  some  5  or  G  inches 
at  one  end.  On  this  inclined  plane  the  boy  reclines  and  stretches  himself.  It  is  better  for  the  boy  to  use 
this  contrivance  rather  than  to  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  when  he  comes  in  from  the  labour  of  the 
field.  Some  of  the  authorities  state  that  it  is  a  corrective  to  the  stooping  acquired  in  the  fields.  A 
great  majority  of  the  youths  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  take  up  positions  found  for  them 
by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Canton. 

The  Commissioners  are  much  indebted  to  Colonel  Pingoud,  Prefect  of  Lausanne,  for  his  kind 
ofilces  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit. 

Ecole  de  Reformey  Moudon. — Moudon  is  a  small  town,  lying  in  a  charming  valley,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Lausanne.  At  the  time  the  visit  was  made  the  school  had  only  twenty-three  inmates,  ranging 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Eegular  class  teaching  as  in  the  Ecole  Primairc  is  given,  together  with  the 
usual  industrial  occupations  for  girls — sewing,  cooking, laundry  work,  and,  in  addition,  vegetable  gardening. 
All  Swiss  children  are  taught  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  value  of  regular  employment.  The  lady 
principal  and  staff  take  their  meals  with  the  girls.  The  buildings  are  pri8«on-like  in  their  environment, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  the  child  life  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  ladies  in  charge  are  to  all  appearances 
kind-hearted  and  humane.  One  thing  pleasant  to  note  is  the  absence  of  any  uniform  to  mark  or  degrade 
the  pupils  or  lead  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  sinners.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  reform  the  girls  by 
treating  them  with  kindness  and  by  removing  everything  that  would  tend  to  single  them  out  for  notice. 
Asa  rule  the  girls  are  apprenticed  out  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  Basto  Beformatory. — The  Basto  Beformatory  School  for  Boys  is  situated  on  Basto,  an 
island  in  the  Kristiania  Fiord,  about  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Kristiania.  The  island,  which  has  a  sandy 
surface,  is  600  acres  in  area,  two-thirds  being  forest-land,  chiefly  pine,  and  one-third  arable.  There  are 
102  boys  in  the  little  settlement,  which  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  work  of  juvenile  reformation.  The 
country  of  Norway  is  divided  into  school  districts,  and  each  district  appoints  its  own  board  of  management. 
The  board  consists  of  seven  members,  and  of  these  the  State  appoints  two,  a  judge  and  a  doctor  of  medicine ; 
the  remaining  five,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  lady,  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district.  These  are 
empowered  to  investigate  all  cases  in  their  district  of  children  leading  a  criminal  life  or  neglected  by 
criminal  or  other  parents,  and  to  send  them  to  this  or  any  other  reformatory.  This  particular  institution 
is  considered  of  the  most  severe  type,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Government.  The  system  of 
management  prevailing  here  is  on  the  home  or  ffiiiiily  principle.  The  Superintendent's  house,  the  offices, 
the  chapel,  the  class-rooms,  and  the  dining-room,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  radiating  from 
chis,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each,  are  thn^e  homes  which  are  occupied  by  the  102  boys. 
The  classification  in  the  various  homes  is  strictly  on  an  age  basis — the  youngest,  under  12  years  of  age,  in 
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one  homo;  those  up  to  IJs  or  lu  in  another;  and  the  oldest  members  by  themselves  in  the  third  home. 
The  pupils  in  the  tliree  homes  work  and  act  separately,  each  under  its  own  master  and  assistants,  both  in 
school,  tlie  workshop  and  the  grounds,  and  only  come  together  at  church  service,  at  meal  times,  when  each 
home  has  its  particular  division  in  the  great  dining  hall,  and  on  the  parade  ground,  where  each  ha^  its  own 
Fection  for  drill  purposes.  The  Superintendent  is  in  close  touch  with  the  master  of  each  home,  and  pays 
frequent  visits  daily.  The  age  division  gives  the  best  results  from  the  standpoint  of  morality.  The  shortest 
period  of  detention  is  two  years,  but  incorrigibles  may  be  detained  to  21  years  of  age.  The  three  school- 
rooms open  out  from  a  corridor,  and  are  cheerful  and  well  lighted.  Three  and  a-half  hours  daily  are  given 
to  the  mere  important  branches  of  elementary  class-work.  The  work-rooms  for  the  different  trades  are 
nicely  built  and  well  placed.  The  quarters  for  the  officers  are,  like  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  centre  of 
the  settlement,  of  stone  and  cement.  The  main  buildings  are  lit  with  electricity.  .The  kitchen  is  fitted 
with  modern  apparatus.  The  boys  assist  women  cooks,  and  take  turns  to  wait  on  one  another  at  the  dininp; 
table.  They  also  wash,  iron,  and  mangle  their  own  clothes,  taking  the  work  in  relays.  The  bath-rooms 
are  not  of  the  best  construction.  The  dormitories  are  not  hygienic — those  occupied  by  the  senior  homo 
are  very  small  cubicles,  and  the  ventilation  is  very  defective.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  senior  boys 
the  cubicles  were  not  abolished.  There  is  certainly  more  privacy  and  a  greater  feeling  of  ownership  with 
the  cubirles,  but  these  are  small  matters  when  compared  with  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  from  sleeping  in 
a  vitiated  atmosphere.  The  chief  occupations  are  gardening,  butter-making,  tailoring,  carpentering,  shoe- 
making,  household  work.  The  Superintendent  believes  in  keeping  the  boys  well  employed,  and  hence 
hard  work  is  the  rule  of  the  Institution.  Corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  but  kindness  and  tact  are 
preferred  to  the  stronger  coercive  measures.  Sympathy  is  the  key-note.  The  Superintendent  nppeals 
to  what  is  good  in  the  boy's  nature  and  shows  a  spirit  of  trust.  He  leads  his  boys  to  do  right  by 
appealing  to  their  better  nature.  lie  considers  that  his  personal  contact  and  his  interest  in  their  moral 
welfare,  evidenced  by  regret  or  sadness  on  his  part  when  they  fall  from  a  standard  set  up  between  master 
and  pupil,  will  prove  a  better  means  of  gettinsj  what  is  good  out  of  a  boy  than  any  amount  of  flogging  or 
harsh,  unsympathetic,  treatment.  His  management  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  terms  sympathy, 
trust  in  boys,  kind,  big-hearted,  tactful  manner,  beaming  over  with  love  for  his  work.  He  is  no  believer 
in  the  mark  system;  but  he  gives  rewards  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  on  reports  of  the  home  masters 
and  his  own  observations.  A  reasonable  time  is  given  to  recreation  and  relaxation.  There  is  a  good 
gymnasium.  The  boys  are  licensed  out  about  the  age  of  16.  If  they  are  sent  back  to  the  school  through 
bad  conduct  they  are  detained  till  21  years  of  age.  The  Superintendent  is  a  man  of  wide  and  varied 
experience.  He  has  visited  for  his  G-overnment  all  the  important  reformatory  schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Europe,  and  America,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  for  nearly  20  years.  He 
is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  home  system.  His  work  is  appreciated  by  his  Government,  and  what  is 
more  he  is  loved  by  his  boys. 

The  Philanthropic  Home,  Redhill,  Surrey. — The  school  dates  from  1788.  The  property, 
200^  acres,  is  owned  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  of  which  the  King  is  patron.  There  are  300  boys  in 
the  Home,  who  live  in  five  separate  houses.  The  ^vq  families  have  little  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Each  house  has  its  master  and  matron,  and  th  j  warden  of  the  Farm  Schools,  the  Rev.  M.  G-.  Vine,  B.  A., 
is  the  head  and  director  of  the  whole  institution.  The  boys  spend  their  time  partly  in  school  and  partly 
at  work.  Each  boy  goes  through  a  course  of  agricultural  labour,  and  later  on  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  learning  a  trade.  The  chief  means  of  refvirmation  are  religious  influence,  personal  kindness,  exact 
justice,  education,  and  constant  employment.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  detention,  or  earlier  if 
their  conduct  merits  such  a  reward,  the  boys  are  sent,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employment  found  for  them 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  A  special  watch  is  kept  over  every  boy  for  at  least  four  years  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  school.  Boys  are  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  on  judges'  or  magistrates*  orders,  after 
conviction  of  crime;  or  upon  His  Majesty's  conditional  pardon  granted  to  those  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude ;  or  by  transfer  from  other  Keformatories.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  boy  must  be  from 
12  to  IG  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health,  capable  of  receiving  mental  instruction,  and  fit  for  agricul- 
tural labour.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  when  the  age  permits,  the  full  term  of  five  years'  detention  be 
given  to  every  boy,  or  in  the  case  of  older  boys  till  19  years  of  age.  The  Director  in  one  of  his  recent 
reports,  referring  to  magisterial  reluctance  in  sending  deserving  cases  to  reformatories  for  treatment, 
says,  "  It  does  not  pay  to  treat  juvenile  crime  with  undue  leniency  ....  I  am  convinced  that  the 
outbreak  of  street  ruffianism  of  the  last  few  years  was  almost  due  to  this  unwise  leniency  or  reluctancy 
in  dealing  with  young  delinquents.  Industrial  schools  should  be  sooner  resorted  to,  and  then  in  time 
reformatory  schools  may  come  to  be  no  longer  needed,  except  for  much  older  cases,  for  young  men  and 
not  children.'*  On  the  question  of  punishment  the  Director  expresses  himself  thus: — '*I  do  not  think 
wo  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  without  punishment,  especially  corporal  punishment,  for  there  are  certain 
offences  which  carry  with  them  as  an  antidote  a  very  necessary  bodily  correction,  a  sort  of  argumentum 
ad  horn  mem f  which  is  very  wholesome." 

Dietary  Scale,  ^c.y  Bedhill. —Coipies  of  the  time  table,  dietary  table,  occupations  of  the  boys  of 
Kedhill  Philanthropic  Home,  are  given. 

TlME-TABLE  (WeEK   DaYS). 

Summer.  Winter.  Summer.  Winter 

Tlise  5*30  a.m.  6       a.m.  Work   1  p.m.  1  p.m. 

School  or  work 6         ,,  6*30    ,,  Recreation  5*30  ,,  5*30  „ 

Ikeakfast  .ind  recreation    ...  8  ,,  8  ,,  Supper 6  ,,  6  ,, 

C'hapel  (Chuivh  of  England  School  and  recreation 7  ,,  7  ,, 

on  ;;:oiin<ls) 9  „  9  ,,  Prayers  8*30  „  8  ,, 

S;:hool  or  work 9-30    ,,  930     ,,  Be<l 9  ,,  8*30  „ 

Dinner  and  recreation 12        noon.  12        noon. 

Band  eajli  day,  acconling  to  class,  (gymnasium  classes — Mornings,  10  to  12  a.m.  ;  Evenings,  7  to  8  p.m.  Drill — 
(General)  Monday  and  Thursday,  1  to  2  p.m.  ;  (Special)  Tuesday,  1  to  2  p.m.  Half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  Bank  Holidays, 
and  special  daya.  On  Sunday  the  hours  of  service  in  the  School  Chapel  are— Holy  Communion,  8*30  a.m.  ;  Matins, 
litany,  and  sermon,  11  a.m.  ;  Evensong  and  sermon,  630  p.m. 

Ab)ut  an  hour  is  devoted  each  Sunday  to  religious  instruction  in  school,  and  half-an-hour  each  week  <.lay- 
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Dietary  Table. 

Dinner. 

Meat,  6  oz. 

Bread,  4  oz. 

Vegetables,  16  oz. 

liaked  suet  pudding  (20  oz). 

Ah  Sunday. 

Do  (or  fish  1  lb. ) 

leaked  suot  pudding  (20  oz). 
As  Sunday. 
Bread,  12  oz. 
Cheese,  4  oz. 
Onions,  4  oz. 


Day.  Breakfast. 

Sunday Bread,  8  oz. 

Milk,  $  pint,  or  cocoa,  1  pint. 

Monday    Do 

Tuesday    Do 

Weduesday Do        (or  as  Saturday). 

Thursilay Do 

Friday  Do 

Saturday  Oatmeal  porridge,  1  pint  (6oz.) 

Bread,  4  oz. 

Milk,  }  pint. 

In  winter  on  two  meat  days,  4  oz.  arc  allowed  for  soup,  with  8  oz.  bread  and  vegetables,  and  on  the  other  two  meat 
days  8  oz.  meat  are  supplied.  Coffee  is  served  on  Sundays,  and  jam  allowed  in  lieu  of  butt«r  once  a  woek.  Tea  and  cake 
are  supplied  for  supper  once  a  month,  extra,  under  special  rules. 

Boys*  Rations  per  Webk. 


Supper. 

Bread,  8  oz. 

Butter,  I  oz. 

Milk  or  Cocoa,  as  at  breakfast. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Meat  (without  bone,  uncooked) 24    oz. 

Suet 2    „ 

Bread   fjlh. 

Flour    Ij    „ 

Butter 5i  oz. 

Milk  lOjpint* 


Vegetables    4J  Ibe. 

Sugar 34  oz. 

Cocoa  (when  milk  is  less  than  10^  pints)    5^ 

Cheese    4 

Oatmeal  6 


>» 


ft 


>» 


Occupations  ok  the  Boy.s. 

Field,  196;   cow-house,  12;    cart-house,  4  ;   stable  and  i^anlen,  8;    tailors,  10;    shoemakers,  14;   carpenters,  14; 
blacksmiths,  4  ;  bakers,  3  ,  bricklayers,  3 ;  laundry,  3  ;  house,  18  ;  chapel,  &c.,  2.     Total,  300. 

Summary, — Xo  reform  can  begin  at  the  top,  and  as  the  reforms  the  Commissioner  proposes  to 
recommend  must  depend  upon  regular  and  full  schooUattendauce  as  an  initial  condition,  some  new 
principles  must  be  introduced  into  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  of  New  South  Wales.  Compulsorj 
education  in  its  full,  complete,  sense  must  become  a  live  and  educative  force  before  the  higher  developments 
of  public  education  can  bo  hopefully  undertaken.  The  basical  improvements,  reduced  to  cardinal  issues, 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  abolition  of  a  minimum  attendance. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  means  to  secure  full  and  regular  attendance,  and  of  corrective  influences 

to  such  an  end. 

The  present  Amending  Bill  before  Parliament  contains  all  the  essential  provisions  for  effecting 
the  improvements  in  question.  The  Bill  abolishes  the  period  of  default,  and  provides  for  Truant  Schools. 
Until  this  measure  becomes  law  nothing  can  bo  attempted  in  these  all-important  directions.  The 
Commissioner's  immediate  recommendations  are  subjoined  : — 

1.  Abolition  of  minimum  attendance  so  as  to  deal  with  default  from  day  to  day. 

2.  Establishment  of  one  class  of  Truant  Schools  on  such  a  broad  basis  as  to  include  the  best  features 

of  these  distinct  types  of  schools  at  present  iu  vogue  in  London.  This  is  practically  met  by  the 
present  Bill,  inasmuch  as  the  period  of  detention  is  left  to  the  Minister;  it  can  be  for  years,  or 
for  shorter  periods,  or  simply  for  daily  attendances,  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

3.  Establishment  of  Special  Courts  for  the  hearing  of  juvenile  cases.     A  special  Act  should  be  passed 

for  this  purpose,  unless  provision  can  be  incorporated  in  the  present  Public  Instruction 
Amending  Bill. 

Most  of  the  administrative  details  must  be  provided  for  in  Regulations,  and  the  more  important  of 
these  are  comprised  in  the  following  : — 

1.  Division  of  the  State  into  districts  solely  for  the  working  of  the  school  attendance  provisions. 

2.  Instructions  to  Teachers  and  Attendance  Officers  as  to  their  respective  and  mutual  duties. 

3.  The  specification  of  definite  lines  to  govern  the  junctures  of  caution  and  prosecution,  and  the  iesue 

of  exemption  certificates. 

The  Commissioner's  report  contains  all  the  necessary  data  in  regard  to  thus )  matter.',  and  he  will 
be  prepared  in  due  course,  when  the  Act  has  been  amended,  to  assist  in  the  c}mpilation  of  such 
regulations  as  he  has  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


School  Hygiene,  Buildings,  and  Premises. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.J 

1.  Importance  of  School  Hygiffie. — The  reach  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on  matters 
of  hygiene  can  be  estimated  only  with  difScultj.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  public  health,  and  as  a 
consequence,  national  energy  and  ability,  are  deeply  affected  thereby ;  and  that  if  such  an  opinion  is  to 
be  created,  its  origin  must  be  with  the  child  and  his  surroundings.  His  mind  then  plastic,  and  his 
character  only  in  process  of  formation,  makes  it  possible,  through  him,  to  totally  transform  popular 
hygienic  opinion  and  tradition,  and  to  do  so  even  in  one  generation.  The  primary  school,  therefore,  can 
be  made,  through  p]*eeept  and  example,  the  Rtting  instrument  of  so  desirable  a  transformation,  and  public 
habit  can  be  so  affected  and  public  consciousness  so  aroused  by  means  of  the  school  and  of  its  influence, 
that  the  present  very  indifferent  national  estimate  of  the  importance  of  hygiene  will  be  totally  changed 
tor  the  better,  and  thus  cleanlier  homes  and  habits  become  characteristic  of  our  people.  Apart  from  the 
effect  on  feeling  and  opinion,  which  of  course  are  the  bases  of  action,  the  actual  condition  of  the  child  in 
school  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment,  either  as  regards  his  health,  or  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  his 
education. 

"  School  hygiene,"  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  is  quite  a  modern  science.  Before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  health  of  children  and  the  physical  education  of  the  adolescent,  were  completely  abandoned 
to  chance  and  left  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  parents."^  That  this  is  still  only  too  true  of  our 
State,  needs  hardly  to  be  said,  and  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing  adequate  to  put  our  IState  achools  in  a 
hygienic  condition,  comparable,  say,  to  that  of  the  schools  of  Switzerland. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  compulwry  attendance  at  schools  carries  with  it  a  serious  responsibility  in 
regard  to  their  condition,  apart  from  any  broader  view  as  to  the  wisdom  of  safeguarding  public  health  and 
of  developing  national  ideas  in  r^rd  to  hygiene.  Speaking  on  this  point.  Monsieur  J.  Clerc,  State 
Counciller  of  Keuch&tel,  in  a  discussion  on  the  aim  of  the  Folk-school  of  Switzerland,  says : — "  The  school 
then  ought,  in  the  very  jirut  plaee^  to  assure  the  health  of  the  pupil.  This  is  a  truth  which,  it  must  be 
recognised,  has  penetrated  more  and  more  the  Swiss  people  and  the  Swiss  authorities,'*^  a  fact  evident 
enough  to  any  visitor  of  the,  in  this  respect,  unsurpassed  schools  of  Switzerland. 

2.  Origin  of  School-hygiene. — A  word  or  two  on  the  history  of  the  hygienic  movement  in  schools 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  was  perhaps  Jacauea  Ballexserd,  author,  in  1762,  of  a  work  on  physical 
education,^  and  in, 1772  on  the  mortality  of  early  life,^  who  first  created  something  like  a  definite  recognition 
of  the  significance  of  the  subject.  Ballexserd  greatly  infiuenced  Rousseau,  whose  ^*  L'£mile,"  appearing 
in  the  year  last-mentioned,  viz.,  1772,  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  psedagogic  ideas 
touching  this  subject  among  others.  These  two  authors,  having  given  such  impulse  to  tne  consideration 
of  the  hyeiene  of  childhood,  it  had  but  to  develope.  In  America,  systematic  researches  were  commenced 
through  tne  influence  of  the  remarkable  works  of  Henry  Barnard  as  early  as  1888.  These  were  followed 
by  similar  studies  in  Switzerland,  among  which  those  of  Dr.  Fahrner,  of  Zurich,  may  be  mentioned  as 
eminent.  The  Canton  of  Schaffhouse  passed  laws  i'or  school  hygiene  as  early  as  1852.  In  1867,  by  his 
renowned  work  published  in  that  year,  Dr.  Ouillaume,  of  Neuch^tel,  drew  general  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  commanded  for  it  a  still  wider  recognition,  and  one  more  in  keeping  with  its  intrinsic 
importance  to  psadagogy  and  psedagogical  effort ;  and  to-day  it  is  fully  recognised  as  apart  of  any  inUlligemt 
treatment  of  educational  systems. 

3.  Relationship  of  Pcedagogy  to  Hygiene. — ^The  concern  which  pedagogy  should  have  for  hygiene, 
Duval  puts  very  clearly  when  he  says :  '*  It  is  necessary  that  school  hygiene  and  psedagogy,  formerly 
irreconcilable  en^nies,  and  even  to-day  marching  together  but  half-heartedly  and  with  bad  gnce,  should 
mo^'e  together  in  complete  accord.  It  is  only  by  such  union  that  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  child  can  be  achieved  in  a  normal  and  harmonious  way.  Only  through  this  fruiifiil 
alliance  of  hygiene  and  pcedagogy  can  the  magnificent  hopes^  which  have  been  horn  in  every  heart  by  tie 
tremendous  development  of  primary  instruction,  be  realised.** 

Dr.  A.  Combe,  before  referred  to,  also  defines  very  happily  the  relationship  which  should  exist 
between  the  two.  He  says :  *'  It  is  not  by  means  of  reciprocal  concessions,  agreed  to  without  conviction 
on  the  one  side,  and  accepted  as  mere  make-shifts  on  the  other,  that  the  beneficent  harmony  of  hygiene 
and  psedagogy  can  be  established.  It  is  necessary  that  all  teachers  and  all  school  authorities  of  whatever 
degree,  should  understand  school  hygiene  and  be  interested  therein.     It  is  necessary  also  that  they  all  should 

apply 


^  L'hygi^ne  scolaire  en  Suisse,  par  le  Dr.  A.  Combe,  p.  5,  Lausanne,  1898. 

'  L*£!cole  populaire  en  Suisse  et  son  rdle  actuel  au  point  de  vue  hygidnique,  moral,  4conomique,  e   sociaL   par  M.  le 
Gonseiller  d'Etat.  J.  Clerc,  Neuchdtel.     '*  But  de  T^cole  populaire  "  ;  page  252,  Lausanne,  1896. 
>  Sur  TMucation  physique  de  Tenfant,  1762. 
*  Sur  la  mortality  da  premier  age,  1772. 
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apply  themselves  to  the  serious  study  of  hygienic  questions^  and  end  hy  being  penetrated  with  their  importance ; 
and  speaking  of  the  practical  means  of  reaching:  a  deeper  appreciation,  ho  adds  :  "  A  national  exhibitic 


exhibition 

of  school  hygiene  ought  to  assist  marvellously  the  obtaining  of  so  desirable  a  result.  In  no  place  could 
or  ought  interest  to  be  better  awakened ;  no  better  occasion  could  be  offered  to  teachers  to  see,  examine, 
and  study  the  advances  po  frequently  realised  in  school  hygiene. 

Ill  a  real  and  very  important  sense,  the  hygienic  eleiccnts  of  school-life,  of  schools  and  their 
equipment,  seen  by  the  Commissioners  during  their  tour,  constitute  an  hygienic  "  exposition "  of  the 
most  complete  kind.  And  it  may  be  said  that  in  respect  of  almost  every  element  of  the  subject,  we  bare, 
much,  indeed  we  have  almost  everything,  to  learn.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  dwell  at  considerable 
length  upon  it,  and  in  doing  this  to  draw  largely  from  Swiss  sources,  for  in  the  Commissioners'  judgment 
the  Swiss  school-hygiene  ranks  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world.  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  point,  the  Genevesc  Kegulations  as  to  school-hygiene,  dated  28th  January,  1898,  may  bo  quoted,  ana 
also  their  liegulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  schools,  dated  24th  December,  1888. 

4.  Swiss  School-hygiene. — The  Regulations  translated  from  official  documents  are  as  follows : — 

GENEVESE  REGULATIONS  AS  TO  HYGIENE  IN  SCHOOLS  (28Tn  JANUARY,  1898). 

Art.  1. — The  plot  destinod  for  a  school-huildiiig  must  be  as  central  as  possible,  airy,  of  easy  and  sure  access,  away  from 
every  source  of  noise,  and  remote  from  all  unhealthy  or  dangerous  establishments.  It  must  be  at  least  100  metres 
(about  110  yards)  from  any  cemetery.     The  soil  shall  be  rendered  wholesome  by  drainage. 

Art.  2. — The  disposition  of  the  buildings  shall  be  determined  by  the  position,  configuration,  and  dimensions  of  the  plot  of 
land,  the  free  view  of  the  sky,  and  especially  the  distance  of  neighbouring  structures. 

Art.  3.— In  such  communes  as  have  the  mayoralty  an«l  the  school  in  the  one  buildine,  the  two  services  shall  be  wholly 
separated.  No  service,  foreign  to  the  school,  may  be  installed  in  school  buildings  without  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Art.  4. — In  every  school-group,  the  various  schools  should  have  distinct  entrances,  and,  if  possible,  these  should  not  be 
contiguous.  The  placing  of  the  recreation-yard  of  the  infant-school  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
primary  classes  should  be  avoided. 

Art.  5. — A  school-group  should  not  exceed  500  pupils. 

Art.  6. — The  caretaker's  apartments  ou^ht  to  be  arranged  as  a  lodge  at  the  main  entrance. 

Art.  7. — Every  school-building  shall  be  provided  of  a  recreation-yard  and  a  gymnastic  hall. 

'Art.  8. — The  area  of  a  recreation-yard  shall  bs  calculated  at  the  rate  of  about  4  square  metres  (43  square  feet)  to  each  pupil. 
One  part  shall  be  covered  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  in  case  of  bad  weather.  The  ground  shall  be  sand,  or  else 
covered  with  fine  gravel.  Paving  or  cementing  may  not  be  used  except  for  pathways  or  walks.  The  levelling  of 
the  ground  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  insure  the  proper  flow  of  the  water  fallmg  thereon. 

Art.  9. — The  class-rooms  on  the  basement  ought  to  have  their  floors  0'60  metre  (2  feet)  at  least,  above  the  external  ground 
level.  Class-rooms  may  not  be  installed  in  such  places  as  are  ground-floors  on  one  side  and  below  the  ground  on 
the  other,  unless  these  localities  have  two  fa    s  completely  free  and  the  others  isolated  by  tho  level  plots. 

Art  10. — If  the  floor  is  not  placed  above  spaces,  it  shall  be  put  upon  a  platform,  or  upon  a  stratum  of  impermeable 
material. 

Art.  11.— Each  class-room  shall  have  an  independent  entrance.  The  gates  must  not  open  directly  either  upon  the  street 
or  upon  the  yards. 

When  the  class-rooms  are  provided  with  lobbies,  these  ought  to  have  a  breadth  of  at  least   1}  metre 
(5  feet),  and  should  receive  air  and  light  directly. 

Art.  12. — The  flight  of  stairs  giving  access  to  class-rooms  should  have  a  minimum  breath  of  \\  metre  (5  feet).  The  treads 
should  have  a  breadth  of  0*28  to  0*30  metre  (11  to  12  inches),  corresponding  to  a  rise  of  0*15  to  0*16  (5f  to  6} 
inches).     In  no  case  shall  the  access  be  mere  ladders. 

Art.  13. — The  class-room  shall  be  of  rectangular  form,  and  its  area  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  1*20  square  metres  (13  square 
feet)  per  pupil. 

Art.  14. — The  lighted  faces  of  the  school-buildings  should  be  sufficiently  distant  from  neighbouring  buildings,  so  that  in 
the  class-rooms  of  the  lowest  story,  even  the  pupils  furthest  from  tho  windows  may  get  the  direct  light  of  the 
sky ;  and  so  that  the  eye,  placed  level  with  tho  table,  can  still  perceive  u  vertical  extent  of  tho  sky  of  at  least 
0'30  metre  (12  inches)  measured  on  the  window. 

Art.  15. — The  lighting  shall  be  unilateral  and  come  from  the  left  of  the  pupils,  or  bilateral,  with  a  predominance  of 
daylight  coming  from  the  left.'  In  case  of  need,  the  lighting  can  be  completed  by  dcmi-windows  placed  behind 
the  pupils  and  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible. 

Art.  IG. — The  windows  shall  be  rectangular,  as  large  as  possible,  and  shall  be  separated  by  narrow  muUions.  The 
M'indow-sill  shall  be  weathered,  and  Ho  about  0*80  metre  (2  feet  8  inches)  above  the  interior  floor.  The  embrasures 
shall  be  widened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  daylight  shall  enter  the  angles  of  each  class-room.  The  underneath  of 
the  lintels  of  the  windows  shall  also  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ceiling.  The  glazed  surface  shall  be  preferably 
equal  to  a  third  and  not  loss  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  tho  class-room. 

Art  17.  —Upon  the  non-lighted  faces  therf*.  may  bo  bays  for  the  aeration  of  the  i-oom,  or  for  its  insolation  during  recreation 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  pupils.  There  must,  however,  not  be  bays  for  lighting  in  the  front  of  the  pupils.  In 
order  to  intercept  direct  sunlight  (insolation)  or  its  reflection,  the  windows  shall  be  provided  with  blinds  of  thin 
material. 

Art.  18. — The  rooms  for  drawing  or  for  sewing  may  be  lighted  from  above. 

Art  19.— The  height  of  the  ceiling  shall  not  be  less  than  3i  nor  more  than  4  metres  (llj  to  13  feet.) 

Art.  20. — The  ceiling  shall  bo  white  with  a  faint  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  walls  of  a  colour  a  little  less  bright.' 

Art.  21. — The  ceilings  shall  be  flat  and  in  one,  and  there  should  not  be  a  cornice  round  the  walls.  The  ansles  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  walls  or  partitions  with  each  other  or  with  the  ceilings  shall  be  rounded  with  a  radios  of 
0*10  metre  (4  inches.)  All  the  interior  sur/aces  of  the  walls  shall  Ini  covered  loith  Hmooth  maferialy  allowing  it  to  he 
freqxtentlcf  washed  and  di4vfecttd.     The  bottom  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  plinth  in  faience  (tiles)  or  cement. 

Art.  22. — The  floor  of  the  class-rooms  shall  be  in  hardwood  jKirquefry,  bedded  as  much  as  possible  in  bitumen. 

Art  23. — The  school-room  shall  Ite.  cleaned  every  day.  The  cleaning  shall  bo  by  tho  damp  mtthod^  (sawdust,  dusters,  &c.). 
It  shall  be  scoured  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

Art  24. 


*  The  iinlirs  are  not  in  the  original. 

'  The  CommiEsioners  think  it  should  also  come  slightly  from  the  rear. 

'  The  Commissioners  believe  it  to  be  established  that  pale  green  is  tho  best  colour  for  the  walU.    Sec  reference  t) 


Dr.  Com'>es  ideas  of  h^'giene. 
*  This  is  hygienically  of 


great  importance. 
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Art.  24. — The  stoves  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  give,  without  overheating,  a  good  wanning  to  such  class-rooms.  The 
rnetdl  stoves  should  have  a  double  cuvelope  und  be  ornamented.  Cast-iron  stoves  with  direct  fire  are  prohibited. 
The  stoves  shall  be  provided  with  a  water-reservoir  for  evaporation. 

Art.  25. — Arrangements  shall  be  so  made  as  to  assure  thorough  ventilation  to  every  part  of  the  class-rooms.  Pure  air 
should  be  conducted  immediately  from  the  outside.  The  orifices  of  access  and  escapement  should  have  a 
sufficient  sectional  area. 

Art.  2C. — The  cal)inets  (closets)  and  urinals  must  be  isolated  from  Ihe  rest  of  the  building  by  good  doors,  etc.,  an<l  must  bo 
provided  with  water  and  ventilators.  The  drains  should  be  separately  ventilated,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
perfectly  water-tight  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  walls  und  the  floors  of  the  cabinets  and  urinals  should  be  of 
impermeable  material.     Every  angle  should  be  rounded. 

Art.  27. — Every  school-building  shall  be  installed  with  lavatories  in  suflicient  number,  and  provided  with  soap  and  towels. 

Art.  28. — For  artificial  lighting,  the  best  sources  of  light  are  electric  incandescent  lamps.  If  gas  or  petroleum  is  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  one  lamp  of  circular  flame  (argaud)  for  every  four,  or  for  every  six  pupils  as  a  maximum.  The 
flame  ought  to  be  about  1  metre  (3  feet)  above  the  table  or  the  desk,  enclosed  in  a  chimney  provided  with  a  shade 
of  appropriate  form  in  metal  with  polished  interior.  The  gas  flames  known  as  bats- wing  (**h  papillon")  are 
prohinited  in  school-rooms.     A  lamp  with  reflector  will  serve  to  illuminate  the  black-board. 

Art.  29. — School  furniture.  The  school-rooms  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  Mauchain  type  of  furniture  or  some  other 
presenting  the  same  advantage.     (This  means  with  adjustable  seats  and  desks.) 

Art.  30. — The  distance  between  the  seat  and  the  table  shall  be  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  table  shall  slightly  overhang  the 
seat.  The  height  of  the  seat  in  relation  to  the  table  ought  to  be  such  that  the  forearm  of  the  child  seat^,  is 
horizontally  placed  upon  the  desk  when  he  lets  his  arm  fall.  T/ie  Htais  owjlu  to  he  provided  with  a  hack  dejnyiwd 
to  serve  as  a  rent  for  the  hodif  when  the  child  is  iiot  \critin{j.  The  height  of  a  seat  shall  be  calculated  so  that  the  feet 
of  the  scholar  rest  flat  upon  the  floor. 

Art.  31. — The  inclination  of  the  desk  ought  to  be  such  that  the  place  of  the  paper  is  sensibly  perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray. 

Art.  32. — The  *'  black-board  "  shall  be  slate  or  slated.     It  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  reflecting  light. 

Art.  33. — The  pads  used  for  cleaning  the  board  shall  be  suppressed,  and  shall  be  replaced  by  wet  sponge. 

Art.  34. — Slates  shall  he  prohihittd, 

6.  Swiss  Begulatlons  regarding  sanitary  ijiKpeclion. — Sanitary  inspection  in  Switzerland  is  not 
merely  nominal.  There  ia  a  real  recognition  of  what  good  sanitation  means,  and  consequently  the  matter 
is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  to  which  wc  have  not  3et  attained.     Ihe  Itegulations  are  as  follows: — 

GENEVESE  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  (24tii  DECEMBER). 

Art.  1. — The  sanitary  inspection  of  public  or  special  schools  is  placed  under  the  orders  and  surveillance  of  the  Director  of 
the  Health  Bureau.    (Statute,  Art.  3. )   This  inspection  is  specially  exercised  in  regard  to  primary  and  infant  schools 
Art.  2. — The  Canton  of  Geneva  is  divided  into  twelve  school-districts  (according  to  a  table  given). 

Art.  3. — The  first  district  is  entrusted  to  the  Director  and  the  physician  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Health.  In  all  the 
other  districts  the  sanitary  inspection  is  made  by  a  physician  nominated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police. 
The  municipal  authority  of  the  town  of  Geneva  supervises  the  sanitary  visitations  of  the  infant  schools. 

Art.  4. — At  least  two  general  visits  take  place  annually  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools — one  in  January,  the  other  after 
tho  longer  summer  vacations. 

The  medical  inspectors  of  the  schools  are  bound  to  make  supplementary  visits  in  these  establishments  in 
their  districts  every  time  that  they  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  Director  of  the  Health  Bureau. 

Art.  3. — The  medical  inspector  must  control  the  hygienic  state  of  the  class-room  from  the  point  of  view  of  light,  of  heating, 
of  ventilation,  of  furniture,  of  cleanliness.  He  will  go  to  the  local-annexes,  vestibules,  yards,  gymnastic  and 
reunion  halls,  cabinets  (w.c's),  installation  of  water,  etc. 

Art.  6  — Each  child  is  to  be  iudividually  examined. 

Art.  7. — Every  child  presenting  symptoms  of  a  contagious  malady  is  to  be  sent  away  from  the  school.  The  medical 
inspector  will  immediately  address  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  parents,  containing  the  reasons  of  the  sending  away  of 
the  pupil.  Th'e  pupil  shall  not  be  admitted  again  except  on  presentation  of  a  medical  certificate  certifying  that 
his  re-entry  may  take  place  without  bad  consequences. 

Art.  8. — The  medical  inspector  is  bound  to  deliver  the  above  certificate  gratuitously  to  the  children  of  his  district  who 
present  themselves  at  his  place  at  the  days  and  hours  of  consultation. 

After  each  inspection  a  report  is  made  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Sanitary  visit  of  Date 

School 

A.  Locality,  lighting,  heating,  school  furniture,  cabinets  and  urinals,  yards,  gymnastic  hallp,  meeting 

halls,  water  installation. 

B.  Class  No.  1. — Temperature;  2.  — No.  of  children  on  roll;   No.  of  children  present;  No.  of 

children  sent  away  ;  3. — Diseases  noticed  ;  4.— Observation. 

Signature  of  medical  inspector. 

This  report  is  sent  directly  to  the  Health  Bureau,  which  transmits  it  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  municipal  authority,  and  to  the  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in  the  district. 

Art.  10. — The  masters  must  regularly  exercise  a  strict  superintendence  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  and  state  of  health  of 
the  children  confided  to  them. 

Art.  11. — The  medical  inspector  will  send  to  each  master  an  instruction  containing  a  list  of  the  contagious  diseases  and 
the  description  of  the  first  symptions  of  them. 

Art.  12. — If  in  the  interval  of  the  medical  inspector  a  master  believes  that  he  recognises  in  one  of  the  pupils  the  symptoms 
of  a  contagious  disease,  he  will  send  him  provisionally  away  from  the  schocd,  and  at  once  advise  the  Director  of 
tho  Health  Bureau,  the  Medical  Inspector,  and  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  district. 

The  Director  of  the  Health  Bureau  will  direct  that  an  mquiry  be  made,  and  make  known  to  tho  Instruction 
Department,  to  the  Communal  authority,  and  to  the  Inspector,  tho  result  of  this  inquiry  and  tho  measures  taken. 

As  concerning  the  pupils,  the  process  is  otherwise,  and  follows  the  method  fixed  by  Arts.  7  and  8. 

Art.  13. — In  serious  cases  the  Director  of  the  Health  Bureau  may  direct  the  closing  of  one  or  several  schools,  and  inform 
the  communal  authority  and  the  Public  Instruction  Department. 

Art.  14. — (Repeal  of  certain  dispositions). 

6.  Local  hygienic  standards  defective, — It  is  now  obvious,  and  certainly  these  Regulations  indicate 
clcirly  enough,  that  Swiss  ideas  of  hypiene  are  seriously  entertained  ;  and  in  regard  to  tho  element  fo 
cleanln^sa  alone,  even  in  the  old  buildings,  it  maybe  said  that  the  schools  of  our  State  b<-ar  no  comparison; 
nop  do  our  Fchools  compare  favourably  with  those  of  America.     In  regard  to  airiness,  convenience, 
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lighting,  sanitary  fitting,  playgrounds,  general  appearance,  internal  arrangement,  ventilation,  and  in 
means  for  moderating  or  increasing  temperature,  our  schools  are  hopelessly  behind  ;  and,  in  fact,  such 
schools  as  we  here  have  are,  class  for  class,  very  poor  indeed  compared  with  the  schools  of  Switzerland,  or 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  which  are  recently  constructed. 

This  is  not  only  in  matters  which  efEect  the  external  appearance,  but  the  comfort  and  health  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  profitably  employing  the  school  hours. 

The  truth  is  that  our  public  standard  here  is  very  low  as  compared  with  some  parts  of  America, 
with  Switzerland,  St.  Petersburg,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  Europe, 
excepting  perhaps  Italy  ;  and  even  in  regard  to  Italy  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  public  school,  even 
in  Sydney,  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  last  built  public  school  in  Turin. 

From  the  Continental  and  American  points  of  view  our  schools  are  badly  built,  unhygienic,  and 
poor,  and  as  the  matter  is  one  of  great  importance  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  question  of  hygiene  very 
thoroughly  in  this  report.  It  is  practically  immaterial  whether  one  takes  the  best  American  public  schools 
or  the  Swiss  public  schools  as  a  model;  they  are  both  worthy  of  their  peoples.  Dr.  Combe,  Wore  quoted, 
says:  '*The  Swiss  people  mav  well  be  proud  of  their  school-buildings.  Wheresoever  one  may  be 
travelling  in  our  country,  whether  in  the  cities  or  villages,  in  townships  or  in  hamlets,  when  one  finds  on 
the  road  a  house  more  beautiful,  richer,  more  spacious,  better  situated  than  the  rest,  one  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  a  school  building  at  which  he  is  looking. 

*'  The  construction  of  fine  schools  is  one  of  the  prepossessions  of  all  the  authorities  of  our  country 
Unhappily  a  knowledge  of  school  hygiene  cannot  be  demanded  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  smallest 
villages,  and  very  often  these  authorities  are  more  concerned  about  the  fa9ade  than  about  the  schoolroom 
and  its  orientation,  and  they  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  hygienic  conditions,  which  should  be 
fulfilled  in  the  schoolroom  where  the  child  passes  a  great  part  of  its  existence.'' 

Eemembering  even  these  supposed  improperly  orientated  schools,  one  might  indeed  be  satisfied  if 
they  replaced  the  very  best  schools  in  our  own  State.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  nothing  approaching  them. 
They  stand  as  a  splendid  monument  of  Swiss  estimate  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  education,  and  in 
unfortunate  contrast  with  our  own.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  Swiss  schools  without  a  vivid  admiration  of 
the  people  who  deem  education  worthy  of  such  an  effort,  for  both  in  respect  of  beauty,  completenes,  and 
hygiene,  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  schools  in  this  State.^  And  this  is  no  exaggeration,  but 
the  sober  truth — a  truth  we  shall  do  well  to  take  into  our  very  serious  consideration.  Such  schools  as 
those  of  Switzerland  must  inevitably  leave  their  impress  upon  the  instincts,  habits,  and  tastes  of  the  nation 
for  good.  One  cannot  help  realising  that  our  estimate  here  of  the  importance  of  the  scholastic  surroundings 
of  our  children  and  the  estimate  of  Switzerland  are  wholly  dissimilar.  '^  Is  this  difference  one  of  any 
moment  ?  ''  may  well  be  asked.  The  answer  is,  that  an  intensely  practical  people  like  the  American  has 
seen  fit  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Switzerland  and  are  well  satisfied  with  tne  result. 

7.  Outline  of  systematic  school  hygiene. — Systematic  school  hygiene  embraces  three  main  elements, 
viz. : — (a)  That  concerning  the  school  itself  ;  (b)  that  concerning  the  scholar  who  frequents  it;  (c)  the 
inspection  of  both  of  these  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  The  following  outline  will  exhibit  this  more 
fully  :— 

SKETCH  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

A    Concerning  ndiool,  B.  Concerning  scliolar,  c.   Scftool-intjiectfon. 

A  1.  School  premises — (i)    locale;    (ii)  b  1.  School   maladies  —  (i)   non-con-        c  1.  General. 

building;  (iii)  yards.  tagious  ;  (ii)  contagious.                          2.  School  grounds,  otc. ;  building,  otc« 

2.  School  eciuipraent8—(i)  furniture  ;  2.  School-work — (i)  conditions ;  (ii)            3.  Scholar, 
(ii)  laboratories,  etc.  overwork. 

3.  School  material.  3.  Physical  culture— (i)^mnasium; 

(ii)  military  drill ;  (lii)  games — 
l>oth  from  standpoint  of  physical 
culture. 

A  1  (i).  Scliool  locale.— (a)  Localisation  of  the  school  premises  ;  (b)  natural  features  of  suitable  plot ;  (c)  character  of  its 
soil,  drainage  ;  (d)  necessary  size  and  area  ;  (e)  provision  for  future  development. 

A  1  (ii).  School  Building.-  (a)  Forms  and  dimensions  of  buildinc;  (b)  orientation  of  principal  facade  ;  (c)  construction — 
materials,  disposition,  etc.  ;  (d)  school-rooms— dimensions,  cubic  and  floor  space,  colour  of  walls  ;  (o)  adjuncts 
— corridors,  vestibules,  cloak  and  hat  rooms  ;  (f)  lighting — by  windows,  artificial ;  (g)  ventilation  :  (h)  heating 
and  cooling  ;  (i)  lavatories  and  latrines  ;  (j)  douches  and  bathing  rooms ;  (k)  gymnastic  hall ;  (1)  cleaning. 

A  1  (iii).  School -yards  and  Courts. — (a)  Courts  and  yards  ;  (b)  gardens  and  shade  trees,  etc.  ;  (c)  provision  for  physical 
exercise,  and  for  wet  weather. 

A  2  (i).  School  Furniture. — (a)  Black-boards  ;  (b)  school  benches  ;  (c)  school  maps,  otc. 

A  2  (ii).  School  Laboratories,  &c. — (a)  Physical  and  chemical  laboratory  ;  (b)  school  musenms  ;  (c)  school  libraries  and 
reading  rooms. 

A  3.  School  Material.  — (a)  Abandonment  of  slates  ;  (b)  hygienic  care  of  material ;  (c)  school  dispensary. 

B  1  (i).  Non-contagious  Maladies. — (a)  Defective  sight,  hearing,  etc.  ;  (b)  general  physical  defects ;  (c)  anaemia,  caries, 
adenoid  growths,  etc.  ;  (d)  brain  diseases. 

B  1  (ii).  Infectious,  Contagious,  and  Parasitic  Maladies. — (a)  Minor  infectious,  contagious,  ami  parasitic  maladies  found 
in  school ;  (b)  serious  infectious  and  contagious  diseases ;  (c)  prophylaxis  as  regards  all  forms  of  infection  and 
contagion. 

n  2  (i).  Conditions  for  School- work. — (a)  Lighting  ;  (b)  ventilation,  heating,  and  cooling  ;  (c)  position  of  scholars  at 
work  ;  (d)  school  furniture. 

B  2  (ii).  Overwork  at  School.— (a)  Physical  and  mental  fatigue  ;  (b)  school  hours ;  (c)  home-work. 

B  3  (i).  Gymnasium. — (a)  Physical  exercise  generally  ;  (b)  gymnastics  for  boys  and  girls  ;  (c)  equipment  and  care  of 
gymnasium. 

B  3  (ii).  Military  Drill.— (a)  Ordinary  drill ;  (b)  military  operations. 

B  3  (iii).  School  Games. — (a)  Provision  for  school  games  :  (b)  games  and  their  supervision. 

c  1.  Inspection  in  (Jeneral. — (a)  School  hygienic  inspector  ;  (b)  qualification  and  function  ;  (c)  duties  devolving  upon 
directors  and  teachera. 

c  2.  Inspection  of  School-building,  grounds,  etc.- (a)  Locality  ;  (b)  school  building ;  (c)  school  grounds. 

c  3.  Inspection  of  Scholar. — (a)  Physical  fitness  for  ordinary  school  duty  ;  (b)  disease ;  (c)  educational  statistics. 

It 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  Bometlmes  the  same  subject  appears  under  two  headings.  It  is  naturally 
convenient  to  treat  it  under  either,  the  two  relations  being  simultaneousljr  discussed.  It  will,  however, 
be  impracticable  to  discuss  the  subject  exhaustively  in  this  report ;  consequently  the  above  outline  will  Dot 
be  implicitly  followed,  but  the  details  taken  as  may  seem  convenient,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
discuss  them  at  all. 

8.  Choice  of  site  for  school.  a1  (i)  (a). — Little  can  be  added  to  the  direction  of  Art.  1  in  the 
Genevese  Itegulations.  The  directions  in  the  different  cantons  are  much  the  parae,  viz.,  that  the  schools 
shall  be  situated  either  on  dry  plots,  or  on  plots  that  can  be  thoroughly  drained ;  the  sites  shall,  moreover, 
be  airy,  of  free  and  easy  access,  away  from  all  noisy,  unhealthy,  and  dangerous  establishments,  and  shall 
not  be  near  cemeteries.  The  immediate  surroundings  used  for  gymnastic  exercises,  drill,  or  school  games 
and  recreation,  should  be  of  the  same  character. 

(b)  Position  of  school  plot, — The  site  should,  wherever  possible,  be  a  commanding  one,  and  worthy 
of  a  noble  building,  even  if  there  be  no  intention  to  erect  it  for  the  next  century,  for  it  is  certain  that 
such  sites  will  ultimately  be  required.  In  many  countries  the  public  school,  though  rarely  ornate,  is 
noble  in  its  architectural  character,  and  beautifies  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  is  found.  It  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  this  State  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  school  is  one  of  its  institutions,  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  which  must  inevitably  advance  with  its  development.  To-day,  in  many  countries,  the 
Bchool,  from  its  lowest  to  the  highest  form,  has  already  attained  to  a  very  high  place,  and  the  school-house, 
as  already  said  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  is  to  be  found  among  the  noblest  of  the  buildings.  That  should 
hereinafter  he  true  also  of  this  country.  Our  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary  provision  is,  of  course,  the 
present  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  over  and  over  again  suffered  the  limitations  of  want 
of  foresight,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  tako  care,  in  our  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  to  satisfy 
not  merely  the  conditions  indicated  by  our  present  needs,  but  that  we  should  look  ahead  at  least  one 
century. 

(c)  Soil  and  drainage. — The  character  of  the  soil  is  satisfactory,  provided  it  admit  of  good 
foundations  and  thorough  drainage,  and  if  the  subsoil  be  such  as  cannot  be  injuriously  affected  by 
industrial  or  other  establishments.^ 

(d.)  Area  of  school  plot. — A  plot  of  a  minimum  of  8  square  metres  (about  86  square  feet)  per 
pupil  is  exacted  by  the  ordnance  or  the  Swiss  Pederal  Council  of  16th  April,  1883,  concerning  the 
gymnastic  teaching  to  boys  of  10  to  15  years  of  age ;  this,  for  a  school  of  say  500,  would  be  a  rectangular 
plot  of  200  feet  x  215  feet  for  the  gymnastic  exercise  alone.  And  this  is  the  minimum ;  outside  of  this, 
provision  for  the  school-building  and  its  adjuncts  must  also  be  made.  Where  the  school  has  a  kinder- 
garten department,  it  should  have  rooms  for  small  classes,  and  actual  gardens  to  assist  the  children  in 
nature-study,  etc.,  and  for  them  recreation  grounds  separated  from  those  of  the  primary  classes. 

(e.)  Provision  for  future  school  development. — Provision  for  the  future  ought  really  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  for  schools  immediately  required  and  their  development,  and  schools  that  will  be  needed  in  the 
far-distant  future.  The  world-wide  estimate  of  what  schools  ought  to  be,  is  such  that  future  appropria- 
tions for  school  areas  should  be  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  in  the  past ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  over, 
rather  than  under,  estimate  our  future  needs.  We  are  certain  to  be  stunted  if  wo  neglect  this  matter. 
When  school  areas  are  to  be  obtained  only  through  costly  resumptions  of  land  that  has  become  valuable, 
there  will  be  hesitancy  as  to  acquiring  a  sufficient  area. 

Assuming  that  no  school  ought  to  have  more  than  1,000  pupils,  we  may  say  that  5  acres  may  bo 
regarded  as  an  absolutely  minimum  provision — say  a  plot  of  land  about  050  feet  x  330  feet.  This  probably 
would  be  sufficient  whenever  the  school  lands  are  adjacent  to  the  park  lands  of  the  town  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  the  parks  should  not  invariably  be  contiguous 
to  the  school  area.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  arrangement  is  eminently  desirable,  and  it  would  afford 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  military  evolutions  of  cadets.  Where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible 
the  school  area  should  be  larger.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  generation  that  makes  noble  provision  iu 
this  respect  will  be  recognised  in  the  future  as  having  risen  to  dignity  in  its  conception  of  the  future 
educational  needs  of  the  State  ;  and  the  liberal  provision  will  never,  and  can  never,  be  regretted.  In 
London  it  has  already  been  keenly  realised  that  the  acquirement  of  extremely  valuable  sites  for  school 
purposes,  however  costly,  is  inevitable ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  their  experience  is  repeated 
in  Sydney. 

9.  Form  and  dimension  of  school  buildings. — A.I.,  ii  (a).  In  few  places  has  the  question  of  the 
best  form  for  school  buildings  been  so  systematically  and  thoroughly  studied  as  iu  Switzerland,  and, 
recently,  in  the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  a  very  decided  consensus  of  opinion  the  whole  world 
over,  since  nearly  all  the  recently-built  schools  substantially  follow  the  same  principles  in  their  construc- 
tion. This  question  of  form  obviously  involves  a  reference  to  what  may  be  called  the  class-room  require- 
ments of  a  school. 

The  past  practice  of  New  South  Wales  of  having  a  row  of  classes  in  a  very  long  room  is  practically 
unknown,  except  in  England,  and,  as  far  as  modern  schools  are  concerned,  it  is  abandoned  there  also. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  educationists  of  recognised  authority,  such  an  arrangement  is  a  very  had  one. 
Obviously  mental  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  made  thereby  nearly  impossible ;  tho  teacher 
cannot  get  into  touch  with  his  pupils  as  he  can  in  a  single  room  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  urged  in 
its  favour,  are  convenience  of  supervision  by  a  head  master ^  and  a  poor  economy.  The  matter  may  bo 
dismissed,  therefore,  as  not  requiring  further  consideration,  for  no  one  would  now  advocate  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  a  school  that  was  intended  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency^ 

The 


*  In  the  ordinance  of  30  December,  1890,  for  Zurich,  it  is  declared  that :  **  lie  bAtiment  scolaire  doit  etre  .  .  . 
6\o\ga6  de  tout  (Stablissement  industriel  pouvant  infecter  Tatmosphcre  ou  le  sous-8ol  et  dont  le  voisinage  est  dangereux  au 
premier  chef  pour  la  santd. " 

•  See  L'6cole  populairc  Suisse,  Gen6ve,  1896,  p.  224, 

15—3  0 
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The  rooms  to  be  provided  in  a  completely  equipped  school  are  the  following,  and  such  rooms  are 
found  in  all  modern  school  buildings  where  eflBcient  teaching  is  aimed  at,  and  where  that  is  not  sacrificed 
to  economy.     The  proper  shape  for  building  will  be  considered  in  section  10  : — 

1.  Each  class-group  should  have  a  class-room  ;  more  than  one  room,  therefore,  may  be  required  for 

the  whole  of  the  pupils  of  one  grade. 

2.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a  large  room  for  manual  work  for  boys. 

3.  Similarly,  a  work-room  for  girls. 

4.  A  large  hall  for  gymnastics. 

5.  A  large  hall  for  general  meetings,  reunions,  etc. 

6.  A  laboratory  for  physics,  astronomy,  etc. 

7.  A  laboratory  for  chemistry. 

8.  A  museum  of  natural  history. 

9.  A  library. 

10.  A  reading-room. 

11.  If  cooking  be  taught,  one  or  two  kitchens  will  also  be  required. 

12.  A  pantry  and  store-room. 

For  lower-grade  schools  Nos.  6,  7,  and  even  8  may  be  altogether ;  so  also  may  Nos.  9  and  10  be  in  the 
one  room. 

Such  provision  as  has  just  been  indicated  is  obviously  very  different  from  what  has  heretofore  been 
thought  necessary ;  this,  however,  is  simply  because  there  has,  so  far,  been  no  adequate  attempt  to  teach 
the  elements  of  science,  nor  to  equip  the  schools  of  our  State  in  a  manner  comparable  with  those  of 
Europe  and  America. 

(b).  Orientation. — Although  orientation  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  school  buildings  have 
generally  been  erected  without  regard  to  the  cardinal  points,  their  position  being  decided  merely  by  the 
street  directions,  etc. ;  unfortunately  there  is  not  yet  absolute  agreement  among  hygienic  authorities  as  to 
this  Question.  Those  of  France  claim  that — for  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  course, — the  principal  fa9ade 
should  frtce  to  the  north,  that  being  the  only  position  which  avoids  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  gives  an 
equal  light,  while  the  hygionists  of  other  countries  absolutely  reject  such  an  orientation.  Three  important 
cantons  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  Berne,  Vaud,  and  St.  Gall,  expressly  prohibit  such  a  position.  A  west 
orientation — i.e.,  the  fa9ade  facing  west — is  unanimously  rejected  because  of  the  heat,  and  of  the  changing 
and  disagreeable  light,  and  is  allowed  in  only  a  single  canton  of  Switzerland,  viz ,  Fribourg.  The 
objection  to  this  orientation  would  of  course  be  the  same  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  An  eaut  orienta- 
tion is  exacted  by  Aargau,  Berne,  and  St.  Gall,  and  is  interdicted  by  no  canton.  A  south  aspect  is 
recommended  by  no  less  than  ten  Swiss  cantons,  viz.,  the  two  Appenzells,  Aargau,  Berne,  Fribourg, 
Neuchatel,  Thurgau,  St.  Gall,  Vaud,  and  Zurich.  This  would  correspond  to  north  for  this  hemisphere. 
A  south-east  orieutation,  corresponding  to  north-east  hero,  i^  advocated  by  Koch,  a  Zurich  architect,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  five  cantons,  viz.,  one  of  tliu  Appenzells,  Aargau,  Basel-Town,  St.  Gall,  and 
Zurich.     Hestating  these  ^wr  this  hemisphere^  these  results  are  : — 

Orientation.  Comments. 

South. — Advocated  by  French,  otherwise  rejected  ;  sometimes  expresssly  prohibited. 

West. — Rejected  by  all  authorities. 

North. — Strongly  recommended,  except  by  French  authorities. 

Kast. — Permitted  ;  nowhere  strongly  objected  to. 

North-east. — Nowhere  strongly  objected  to  ;  sometimes  strongly  advocated. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  practically  great  diffjculty  in  adhering  to  any  single  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  limits  of  proper  orientation  rather  than  the  best  position,  which  after  all  may 
be  greatly  modified  by  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  prevailing  direction  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
advantages  of  the  north,  east,  and  north-east  aspects  are  that,  although  insolation  of  the  rooms  exists,  it 
occurs  early  in  the  day,  viz.,  at  a  time  when  it  is  either  beneficial  or  least  injurious.  The  question  of  the 
proper  orientation  of  buildings  in  latitude  35**  south,  which  will  therefore  apply  fairly  well,  as  a  mean,  to 
all  parts  of  this  State,  and  of  insolation  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  year,  have  been  treated  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners  in  connection  with  the  whole  theory  of  city-design.^  Making  use  of  these  results, 
it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  advantage  is  obtained  with  north-east  or  northerly  orientation;  and 
any  orientation  lying  between  east  and  north  will  be  satisfactory  for  this  State. 

10.  Construction  of  building^  and  material  Sfc.^  a.  i,  ii  (c). — It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
question  of  merely  temporary  school-buildings,  constructed  of  wood  for  example,  excepting  to  observe 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of  pupils,  for  as  much  as  tneir  educational  progress 
depends  very  largely  on  their  physical  comfort  in  the  school.     In  regard  to  the  generalities  of  construction, 

t  may  be  pointed  out  that  schools  should  not  imitate  barracks  as  regards  their  form — that  is  to  say,  in  no 
case  should  a  large  building  of  many  storeys  be  erected  as  a  school-building.  At  Basel  there  is  a  school 
of  twenty- four,  at  Aargau  one  of  thirty-six,  and  at  Chaux-de-Fouds,  one  containing  more  than  forty 
classes.  Such  buildings  are  now  deemed  too  large  by  the  great  majority  of  Swiss  authorities.  This  at 
once  suggests  limits  as  to  the  number  that  can  be  aggregated  in  a  single  school-building,  a  number  which 
has  hereinbefore  been  placed  at  1,000.  The  Genevese  Regulation,  Art.  5,  Sect.  4,  that  a  school-group  shall 
not  exceed  500,  has  already  been  noted.  The  one  building  could,  of  course,  contain  more  than  one 
group ;  the  idea  of  separation  is  for  better  control  and  discipline  generally.  Several  types  of  buildings 
have  much  to  recommend  them,  viz.,  the  building  round  a  square  courtyard  shaped  thus,  D,  of  which 
there  are  several  fine  examples  in  German  cities;  the  m-shaped  and  ITI-shaped  buildings,  of  which 
also  there  are  many  fine  examples  ;  and  finally  a  long  straight  building.  The  first  has,  of  course,  two 
parts  necessarily  subject  to  adverse  criticism  with  respect  to  orientation,  and  the  second  and  third  at 

east  one  part ;    with,  however,  special  utilisation  of  these  parts  for  other  than  ordinary  class-rooms, 

the 


^  See  Sect.  7.     The  theory  of  city-design,  by  G.  H.  Knibbe,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Joum.  Royal  Society,  Vol.  XXXV, 
p.  72-78 
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11.  MaUrialt  uted  in  eamiruetion  ofsehooU  (c),  continued. — In  regard  to  material  of  construction, 
it  may  be  stated  that  toalh  may  be  of  stone  or  pressed  bricks.  In  some  places  very  permeable  materials, 
as  for  example,  porous  bricks,  porous  stone,  etc.,  are  prohibited  for  sanitary  reasons. 

The  roofing  may  be  tiles  or  slate,  but  should  not  be  galvanised  iron  except  for  temporary  structures 

The  flooring  ought  to  be  in  geasoned  hardwood.  The  ordinary  syatem  of  flooring  in  this  State  is  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory  hygienically ;  parquetry  alone  prevents  the  entry  of  dust  into  the  grooves,  and 
admits  of  really  proper  cleaning.  For  corridors,  etc.,  there  now  exist  very  fine  concretes  and  cements, 
closely  imitating  marble.  The  cost  of  parquetry  is  not  felt  to  be  too  great  in  Europe ;  all  the  modern 
schools  are  so  floored.  Where  it  cannot  be  used,  pine,  thoroughly  saturated  on  the  surface  with  hot 
paraffin,  is  fairly  satisfactory  and  tolerably  impermeable,  and  can  be  kept  clean.  With  our  present 
consciousness,  or  rather  want  of  consciousness  of  hygiene,  these  matters  may  appear  of  light  moment : 
that  feeling  does  not  exist  in  Switzerland,  and  is  rapidly  disappearing  elsewhere,  at  least  in  all  places 
where  hygienic  researches  are  made  the  subject  of  careful  consideration.  A  point  to  which  attention  may 
again  be  directed,  is  that  schools  kept  as  they  are  in  Switzerland  are  splendid  object -lessons  in  hygiene,  and 
cannot  fail  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  people.  It  may  be  again  noted  that  hardwood  parquetry  is 
prescribed  in  Art.  22  of  the  Genevese  regulations,  see  Sec.  4  of  this  chapter. 

Art.  21  of  the  same  regulations,  directs  the  rounding-ofE  of  all  angles  of  walls :  this  is  an  excellent 
provision  both  for  internal  and  external  angles. 

The  suggestion  of  the  same  article  of  a  plinth  or  wainscot  in  faience,  or  in  one  of  the  very  beautiful 
cements  now  available,  is  also  an  excellent  one. 

The  ceilings  should  either  be  of  metal  or  fibrous  plaster,  both  are  perfectly  safe :  the  old  plaster 
ceiling  should  disappear. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  rough  walls  such  as  we  have  in  many  of  our  schools  here,  and 
pine  floors  with  wide,  dust-filled  grooves,  would  be  strongly  condemned  in  Switzerland  as  inconsistent 
with  good  hygiene. 

12.  Schoolrooms  and  their  Dimensions.  A  1  (ii)  (d). — The  dimensions  of  schoolrooms  obviously 
depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  class.  The  practice  in  regard  to  this  is 
very  variable,  but  the  principle  that  small  classes  are  to  be  preferred  is  universally  admitted:  it  is  obvious 
that  a  greater  amount  of  inaividual  attention  can  be  given  to  the  pupils  whenever  the  class  is  small. 

Writing  in  1898,  Dr.  A.  Combe,  an  eminent  Swiss  authority  on  school  hygiene,  says: — "In  regard 
to  teaehina,  a  schoolroom  however  spacious  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  contain  too  large  a  number  of  pupils. 
To  exceea  fifty  pupils  is  to  exceed  the  powers  of  surveillance  of  the  best  endowed  master. 

'*  In  relation  to  hygiene,  the  number  of  fifty  pupils  appears  to  us  also  to  represent  a  maximum,  for 
the  respiration  and  perspiration  of  fifty  children  rapidly  bring  about  a  dearth  of  oxygen,  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  vitiation  of  the  air.    Unfortunately  this  number  is  too  often  exceeded  in  Swiss  schools." 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  number  allowed  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons : — 

AppenzeU  Ext 40  Geneva  40  Schwytz  80 

„         Int norule  Glaris 70-60  Soleure    80 

Aargau  70  GrisonB norule  St.  Gall  70-80 

Basel  City    54  Lucerne 70  Thurgau   80 

Berne 60-70  Neuchdtd 50  Vaud    60 

Fribourg  70  Schafifhouse norule  Zurich    60-60 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  recent  tendency  is  not  to  exceed  the  limit  of  40,  viz.,  the  number  in 
AppenzeU  Ext.  and  Geneva;  this  is  the  case  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  generally. 

In  the  code  of  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  School 
Board  of  London,  for  the  guidance  of  managers,  correspondents,  and  teachers,  Art.  13,  it  is  stated: — '^As 
a  general  rule  in  determining  the  staff  needed  in  a  school,  the  average  attendance  under  a  single  teacher 
in  Standard  I,  II,  or  III  shall  not  exceed  60 ;    in  Standards  lY  and  Y  shall  not  exceed  50 ;    and  in 

Standards  above  Y  shall  not  exceed  40 In  fixing  the  staff  of  combined  departments  the  head 

teachers  are  not  counted  upon  the  staff." 

Here  also  the  tendency  has  shewn  itself  to  further  decrease  the  numbers,  both  for  hygienic  and 
paedagogic  reasons.  In  this  relation  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  school-life  is  the  serious  part  of  child- 
life  ;  and  the  future  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  of  the  nation,  depends  upon  it ;  and  in  an  intelligent 
view  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  such  conditions  as  admit  of  efficient  teaching,  i.e.,  the 
physical  conditions  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  teacher  must  be  favourable. 

When  classes  are  large,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  are  indifferent,  lassitude  and  inattention  are 
the  result,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  in  a  bad  way  for  progress.  One  need  only  take  account  of 
the  summer  temperature  and  conditions  of  some  of  our  schools,  and  of  the  winter  temperature  of  others, 
to  realise  how  imperfect  is  their  piedagogic  efficiency.    This  last  question  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Beside  the  limits  for  a  class  above  indicated,  there  are  others  which  may  be  noted : — The  length  is 
limited  by  the  vocal  conditions;  that  is,  for  many  hours  teaching,  the  voice  ought  not  to  be  strained  in  the 
least:  and  it  is  limited  also  by  the  risual  power  of  master  and  pupil,  for  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
everything  that  is  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  Swiss  limit  is  9*50  metres,  say  31  feet,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  seeing  blackboard  work  at  8*50  metres,  say  28  feet. 

The  breadth  is  limited  by  the  lighting  conditions,  and  with  the  unilateral  system  of  windows,  the 
lighting  is  not  sufficiently  good  if  the  breadth  be  more  than  7  metres,  say  23  feet. 

The  limits  of  height  depend  upon  satisfactory  acoustic  conditions,  and  if  excessive  give  rise  to  a 
d^'sagreeable  resonance.  A  limit  of  4  metres,  or  13  feet,  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Combe,  and  13  or  14  feet 
seems  very  satisfactory.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  building  regulations  of  Western  Australia  direct 
that  the  height  shall  be  14  feet,  see  6  I,  page  114,  Eegulations  for  1900. 

♦ 

There 
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1?iiere  exists  a  donsiderable  diversity  in  ratio  of  height,  length,  and  breadth  in  Swiss  schools,  as  the 
following  table  shews — the  values  are  given  in  metres : — 


Canton. 

Heiicht 

Length. 

Breadth. 

6-2 

8-0-9*0 

63 

6*8 

6  •0^7  0 
7-0-110 

? 

Canton. 

Height 

Length. 

Breidih. 

AuDeiizell  Kxt 

3  0-3  6 

3-6 
3-8-4  0 
3-4^3-5 

2-5 
3-5-4-0 
3-0-4-0 

2-7 

8-4 

10-0-11-0  ! 

9-6 

9-0-100 

8-0-il-O  ! 
9-0-10-0 

• 

Neuch4tel    

3*2-4*5 
2-7-4*0 
3-0-3*6 
3-3-3-5 
3*0-35 
2*8-4-0 
36-3-9 

90-10-0 

12-0 

100-11-0  1 

10-&-11-6  I 

lOO-llO  I 

7-^11*0! 

9*0-11-0! 

6*2-6-5 

Aargau 

Basel  City  

Berne  

Fribourg 

Oeneva 

Schwjrtz     

Soleure 

St.  Gall  

Thurgau    

Vaud   

90 
7-0-80 
6-8-72 
7-0-^0 
6-0-7-0 

Glaris  

Lucerne  

Zurich    

6-0-8*5 

The  lengths  of  11*0  metres  QMj  feet),  or  more,  is  excessive;  these  are  marked  *' ! "  on  the  above 
table.  All  recent  construction  has  been  in  the  direction  of  having  higher  class-rooms.  Soleure  alone  had 
in  1873  onlj  G  schools  out  of  170,  with  a  height  of  over  3  metres  (10  feet)  for  its  class-rooms ;  in  1891,  it 
had  64  out  of  248  ;  and  in  1896,  96  out  of  308  schools.  Very  recent  buildings  all  exemplify  the  greater 
heights. 

The  floor-surf  ace  per  pupil  is  a  matter  to  which  school  hjgienists  have  gi^en  some  considerable 
attention.     The  following  table  gives  in  English  measure  the  practice  of  several  countries: — 

Floor  Surface  psb  Pupil. 


Country. 

Square  feet. 

Canton. 

Square  feet. 

Oanton. 

Square  feet. 

Prussia.  Saxon v  

6-5 
6-5 
8-6 
8-1 
81 
9-7 
12-9 
10-0 

AuDeuzell  Ext 

14-5 

Neuchdtel  

12-&-14  0 

Wurtemberg    

Hesse,  Bavaria 

Alsace  ..x 

Aareau  

i2-9 

11-8-14-6 

10-8 

18-3 

8-6-26-9 

8-6 
(min.)  11 

Schwvtz 

8-1 

Basel  City 

Berne  

Soleure 

St.  Gall 

10*8 
10*8-14-5 

Spain 

Baden  

Fribourg    

Thurgau  

10*8 

Glaris 

Vaud 

16-1 

Austria  

Lucerne  

West  Australia  

Zurich  ....  

10*8 

England     

New  South  Wales 

8-0 

Just  as  the  height  of  modem  school-rooms  has  increased,  so  also  has  the  floor  space.  Eor  example, 
in  Soleure,  in  1873,  only  37  out  of  179  schools  had  more  than  161  square  feet  per  pupil,  in  1891,  91 
schools  out  of  248 ;  and  in  1896,  140  out  of  308 ;  in  percentages  these  are  21,  37,  and  45  per  cent. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  the  heat  is  great  in  summer,  and  especially  where  it  is  also  hiunid,  it 
is  desirable  to  be  liberal  in  our  estimate  of  space  per  pupil.  If  now  we  allow  16  square  feet,  or  1*5  square 
metres,  that  will  give  agreeable  rooms.  Eor  example,  taking  40  pupils  as  about  tne  proper  number  to  be 
aggregated  in  a  single  class-room,  one  obtains  say 


Area. 
660  sq.  ft. 


Length  (from  master  to  Breadth  (from  windows 

back  of  class).  across  class). 

30  ft.  by  22  ft.  by 


Height. 
14  ft. 


This  is  a  ratio  very  nearly  of  3  :  2  :  1,  which  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  very  agreeable ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  well,  in  the  Commissioners*  opinion,  if  these  simple  proportions  were  adhered  to  as  the  ideal 
proportions  of  class-rooms.  From  forty  to  forty-five  pupils  could  be  aggregated  in  such  rooms ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Commissioners'  minds  that  stuih  a  number  should  not  be  exceeded^  and  cannot  be 
exceeded  without  impairing  efiiciencv.  Were  it  not  that  the  expense  of  education  is  thereby  greatly 
increased,  still  smaller  classes  would  be  better ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  practical  limit,  soon 
reached  in  any  scheme  of  public  instruction.  Classes  of  the  size  indicated  can,  with  better  equipments 
than  those  now  existing,  be  made  manageable. 

Colour  of  Walls, — In  order  that  the  school-room  shall  be  well-lighted,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
walls  shall  be  light-toned,  but  tinted  with  colour  as  soft,  agreeable,  and  reposeful  as  possible  to  the  eye. 
The  following  are  the  colours  used  in  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where  the  matter  has  received  careful 
consideration.     All  the  colours  are  oil-colours  : — 


Canton. 

Colour. 

Oaoton. 

Ooloor. 

ADDem^U  

Light-greeu. 
Light- ulue,  or  grey. 
Yellow,  or  light- blue. 
Pale  blue,  or  yellow. 
Light-grey. 
Light-grey,  or  white. 
Light  tint. 

Lucerne    

Light  tint. 

Blue-grey,  or  sea-green. 

Lifl;ht-blue,  or  green. 

Pale  sea-^reen. 

Various  light  tints. 

Pale-grey. 

Various  light  colours. 

Aargau   

Basel^wn 

Neuch&tel    

Schwytz   

Berne 

Soleure 

Thursau  

Fribourg 

Glaris 

Vaud 

St.  Gall  

Zurich  

Professor  Marc  Dufour,  of  Lausanne,  strongly  commends  pale-grey.  Any  pale  colour  is  really 
satisfactory,  but  pale-green  seemed  to  the  Commissioners  to  be,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  best,  and  to 
be  the  most  restful  colour  for  the  eyes.  The  paint  should  be  of  very  good  quality,  so  as  to  admit  of 
washing,  when  deemed  necessary. 

13.  Vestibules,  Corridors,  Cloak  and  Hat-rooms,  etc.  Al  ii  (e). — Two  attractive  features  of  almost 
all  modern  schools  are  the  fine  vestibules  and  wide  corridors,  the  latter  running  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  class-rooms.  For  the  width  of  corridors  10  feet  is  regarded  in  many  places  an  absolute  minimum ;  in 
Basel  13  feet,  in  G-eneva  16'4  feet.  The  Commissioners  recommend  15  feet  as  a  minimum  for  the  best 
grade  of  schools ;  this  width  for  corridors  is  compatible  with  good  hygiene ;  it  should  never  be  less 
than  10  feet 

Neatly-furnished 
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Neatlj-fumiBhed  cloak  and  hat-rooms  are  invariably  found  in  modem  schools,  and  the  arrangement 
in  this  respect  is  vastly  superior  in  Europe  and  America  to  what  it  is  even  in  the  most  recent  and  best- 
appointed  public-schools  in  this  State.  Whether  these  vestiaries  be  recesses  off  the  corridors,  or  special 
rooms,  as  they  generally  are,  and,  as  is  preferable,  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  cloaks  and  hats 
are  quite  safe,  and  are  not  liable  to  injury  ;  the  condition  of  our  State  schools  generally,  as  is  well  known, 
is  not  satisfactory  in  this  last  respect.  The  care  taken  of  hats  and  garments  is  really  part  of  the  people's 
education,  and  is  not  unimportant  in  establishing  them  in  thrift,  in  hygiene,  and  in  good  benaviour. 
G-ood  hygiene  also  demands  that  the  hats,  cloaks,  etc.,  shall  be  kept  separate. 

14.  Lighting^  Natural  and  Artificial,  Al  ii  (f). — The  question  of  the  proper  direction  for  rays  of 
light  to  enter  a  school-room  has  been  very  carefully  studied.  Light  coming  from  windows  in  front  of  the 
pupils  is  absolutely  rejected  by  all  hygienic  authorities.  It  prevents  pupils  seeing  the  master  and 
blackboard,  etc.,  properly ;  it  greatly  fatigues  the  eyes,  and  such  lighting  ought  never  to  exist  in  any  school 
whatever. 

Light  from  the  rear  only  is  equally  disagreeable  and  injurious  for  the  master,  and,  for  the  pupil,  it 
projects  his  own  shadow  on  to  his  work.  High  rear  windows  are  not  so  objectionable,  and  may,  with 
caution,  be  used  to  provide  some  light  where  necessary.  This  defect  of  strong  light  from  the  rear  of  the 
class  exists  even  in  our  most  recently -built  schools. 

Light  from  above  is  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  e.g.,  for  reading,  for  oral  exercises,  etc.  It  is, 
however,  disagreeable  for  drawing,  writing,  and  similar  exercises  where  the  shadow  of  the  pupil's  head  is 
thrown,  more  or  less,  upon  the  paper.  It  gives  rise  to  considerable  heat  in  summer,  and,  in  the  few 
places  where  snow  falls  here,  it  would  be  occasionally  inconvenient  in  winter.  In  regard  to  other 
directions,  authorities  are,  to  some  extent,  divided.     Some  advocate — 

Unilateral  lighting,  viz.,  from  one  side,  the  left  of  the  pupils. 
Bilateral  lighting,  viz.,  from  both  sides,  the  right  and  left  of  the  pupils. 
Bectangulary  or  from  two  sides,  the  left  and  back  of  the  pupils. 
Multilateral  lighting,  viz.,  from  all  sides. 

Each  of  these  will  be  discussed. 

Unilateral  lighting,  which,  since  the  right  hand  is  used,  must  come  from  the  side  which  does  not 
project  the  shadow  of  the  hand  on  the  paper,  viz.,  the  left,  has  been  recommended  by  Trelat,  an  eminent 
nygienist.  It  is  good  with  very  large  and  high  windows,  but,  in  dull  weather,  rather  handicaps  pupils 
remote  from  the  window,  i.e.,  to  the  right  of  the  class,  facing  the  master. 

In  bilateral  lighting  it  is  usual  to  have  a  predominance  of  light  from  the  left,  the  balance  from  the 
right.  This  has  been  advocated  by  Gariel,  Javal,  and  Ferraud,  in  France,  and  by  Eorster  and  Rembold 
in  G-ermany.  In  this  system,  the  objects  of  the  room  throw  shadows  of  different  intensity,  depending  on 
their  distance  from  the  two  series  of  windows.  This  variation  of  shadow-intensity  is  said  to  so  solicit  the 
eye,  through  the  play  of  the  two  sets  of  rays,  as  to  develope  fatigue,  and  lead  to  myopia.  For  this  reason 
Liebreich,  in  1874,  rejected  bilateral  lighting. 

Multilateral  lighting  is  arranged  with  a  maximum  from  the  left,  less  from  the  right,  and  a  minimum 
from  the  rear.  It  gives  a  considerable  quantity  of  light,  but  also  several  shadows,  which  are  said  to  be 
objectionable. 

The  best  form  of  lighting  is  undoubtedly  that  which  has  herein  been  called  rectangular.  This 
gives  a  considerable  quantity  of  light,  and,  when  the  rear- windows  are  small,  and  sufficiently  elevated, 
they  are  not  seriously  objectionable  to  the  majority  of  masters.  The  preponderance  of  the  light  coming 
from  the  left,  and  at  an  angle  less  inclined  to  the  horizontal  than  that  from  the  rear,  which  is  more  nearly 
vertical,  seems  to  give,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  found  that  fewer  pupils 
suffer  from  myopia  in  schools  so  lighted  than  in  those  which  are  unilaterally  lighted,  other  things  of 
course  being  equal. 

For  this  reason  the  rectangular  system  should  have  the  first  place,  the  bilateral  the  second  place, 
in  the  lighting  scheme  for  schools.  In  the  rare  instances  where  the  high  windows  are  disagreeable  to  the 
master,  suitable  blinds  will  overcome  the  difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  large  schools,  as  in  a  long  series  of  class-rooms,  unilaterial  lighting  is  often  all 
that  is  possible  for  a  majority  of  the  rooms. 

15.  Quantity  of  Light,  (f)  contd. — The  quantity  of  light  admitted  depends  of  course  upon  the 
number  and  size  of  the  windows  provided  for  a  room  of  given  dimensions,  and  the  obvious  relation  which 
suggests  itself  is  the  proportion  of  glazed-surface  to  the  floor-area.  As  in  various  countries,  however,  the 
floor-area  per  pupil  varies,  another  relation  is  suggested,  viz.,  the  glazed-surface  per  pupil.  Both  these 
relations  have  been  employed  ;  but  the  former  is  clearly  the  better  one.  The  range  of  the  ratio  is  very 
large.     For  example,  the  area  of  the  glazed-surface  being  1,  that  of  the  floor-surface  for  various  places  is — 


Place. 


Floor 


PUce. 


Floor- 


Canton  of  Vaud  

,,        Fribourg 

„        Geneva,  St.  Gall 
,,        Solenre   


3 
4 

4to5 
7  to8 


Germany  

Austria 

Russia  

W.  Australia  min, 


6 
4  to6 
6 
61 


In  regard  to  the  other  measure,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  equally  variable.  In  Vaud,  for  instance, 
it  ranges  from  0'12  to  0*4iO  square  metres  per  pupil  (1*3  to  4'3  square  feet).  In  France,  about  0*16 
square  metres  (1*7  square  feet)  are  demanded,  and  in  America  about  0'26  (2'8  square  feet). 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  school-room  (see  section  12)  be — length,  28  feet;  breadth,  2L  feet; 
height,  14  feet — and  the  number  of  pupils  42,  one  will  obtain  1 4  square  feet  floor-area  per  pupil,  i.e.,  a 
square  of  3  feet  9  inches  side,  and  of  course  if  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  side  wall  can  be 
pierced  for  the  unilateral  light.  The  appropriation  of  only  one- third,  however,  for  this  purpose  will, 
though  giving  a  less  ratio  than  is  asked  for  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  give  more  than  is  deemed  necessary  in 
i^merica. 

It 
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It  ia  for  mo«t  purposes  undesirable  that  the  light  should  enter  nearly  horisontatly ;  it  should  rather 
fall  at  an  angle  inclined  about  35  degrees  with  the  horizontal;  hence  the  upper  part  of  the  mndow*  should 
be  at  near  a$ poisHIe  to  the  ceiling.  Swiss  practice  is  to  allow  a  distance  from  the  ceiling  of  0*10  to  030 
metres,  i.e.,  from  t  to  1*2  inches. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  winduWH,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  full  semicircular  top,  and  also  the 
Gothic  top,  are  interdicted  in  Switzerland ;  so  also  are  Venetian  shutters,  and  any  form  of  blind  that 
obscures  the  upper  part  of  the  window  from  which  place  the  light  is  most  valuable.  Tbe  schools  of  our 
State  are  often  defective  in  this  respect. 

The  rectangular  form  for  windows  seems  to  the  Commissioners  much  the  best,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  i^wiss  schools  have  a  noble  appearance,  due  largely  to  their  simplicity  of  outline,  the 
absence  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  the  absence  also  of  everything  detrimental  to  their  efficiency.  A 
glance  for  eiample  at  the  facade  of  the  superior  school  at  the  Derrilre-Bourg  in  Lausanne  will  indicate 


ECOLE^SUPERIEURE    COMMUNALE,    DERRltRE-BOURG,    LAUSANNE,   SWITZERLAND. 

what  is  meant.  In  ike  Commitsionert'  judgment  no  more  appropriate  style  or  type  of  building  than  the 
belter  elati  of  Swiss  schools  exists.  See  the  attached  plan,  which  also  will  give  some  indication  of  the 
lighting  of  Swiss  schools. 


Grundrtes  des  II.  Stoekes. 
(PUnoISnd  Floor.) 

THE    GIRLS'   SCHOOL   AT  THE    HIRSCHENGRABEN,    ZURICH,   SWITZERLAND. 

In  regard  to  artijtoial  lighting,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  incandescent  electric  light  ia  hygienically 
the  best.  The  oxygen -exhaustion  by  gas-flames,  and  the  combustion -products,  are  deleterious  elements  in 
that  and  similar  forms  of  lighting. 

In  some  classes  of  schools  only  diffused  light  is  suitable.  In  such  coses  the  light  is  reflected  upward 
on  to  the  ceiling  by  a  hemispherical  reflector,  which  at  the  same  time  cuts  off  the  direct  light.  This  was 
•eea  in  Sweden,  and  in  America ;  and  for  Art-Schools  an  eminent  authority  in  Stockholm — rBaron  von 
Cederstrom — itmnKly  commends  it.  16. 
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16.  Ventilation^  Heating^  and  Cooling, — A.  l.ii  (g)  and  (h).  TharO  Can  be  no  doubt  that  if  school 
rooms  are  to  thoroughlj  serre  their  purpose,  the  qusitions  of  their  ventilation,  heating,  and  cooling  mmet 
receive  in  thia  State  a  greater  degree  of  eon$ideration  when  school  buildinge  are  being  constructed  than 
hitherto.  As  soon  as  the  air  in  a  room  is  poor  in  oxygen,  the  vitality  of  pupils  is  reduced ;  they  become 
drowsy :  so  also  when  heat  is  excessive.  The  discomfort  moreover  in  winter,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
State,  is  sufficiently  acute  to  be  not  merely  disagreeable,  but  to  greatly  impair  the  school-work.  Our 
practice  of  introducing  fire-places  as  a  remedy  is  wholly  un satisfactory.  These  various  adverse  conditions 
press  with  exceptional  force  upon  the  pupil,  for  whose  benefit  of  course  the  school  exists ;  and  though  he 
nas  some  relief  through  his  activity,  even  the  master  himself  is  subject  to  some  limitation  through  them. 
The  sohool-uupil  being  subject  to  the  usual  discipline,  has  to  endure  the  discomfort  as  best  he  may,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  scholastic-effort,  and  also  to  his  liking  for  school.  These  things  of  course  do  not  matter, 
so  long  as  a  people  believe  that  education  is  unimportant,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised  as  a  serious  factor 
in  our  national  future,  then  everything  promoting  the  efficiency  of  schools  stands  on  quite  a  different 
plane.  Here  again  we  see  the  tremendous  influence  of  public  intelligence.  Europe  and  America  are  not 
as  indifferent  to  such  matters  as  ventilation,  heating,  etc.,  as  we  practically  have  been  and  are ;  and  when 
one  compares  our  schools  in  these  respects  with  those  of  the  continents  mentioned,  one  can  hardly  find 
an  appropriate  expression  which  will  not  appear  exaggerated. 

To  turn  first  to  the  question  of  ventilation.  In  this  State  we  trust  largely  to  mere  convection 
currents.  More  or  less  air  is  allowed  to  pass  in  through  so-called  ventilators,  and  the  variations  of 
gravity  through  the  heating  of  air  by  the  pupils  do  the  rest.  Certainly  in  the  warmer  weather  the 
windows  aro  aMo  utilised. 

The  vitiatioB  of  air  in  inhabited  rooms  arises  from  the  diffusion  of  the  expired  air,  the  volatile 
products  of  skin  exhalations,  the  gaaei>U8  emanations  of  the  alimentary  oanal,  and  the  distribution  of  dust 
with  its  various  contents,  many  of  which  are  by  no  means  innocent  of  danger.  Although  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  air  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  impurity  therein,  it  is  often  sufficiently  censtimt  in  its 
ralatioB  to  the  real  organic  poison,  the  anthropotaxine  in  expired  air,  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  companion 
in  lieu  of  this  volatile  ptomaine  itself. 

Huscher  is  said  to  have  shewn  that  even  in  one  hour  the  maximum  rate  of  vitiation  of  the  air  is 
atlnined,  and  health  is  menaced.  Breiting,  who  made  researches  in  the  schools  of  Basel,  found  that  the 
earboB  dioxide  wa<«  quintupled  in  one  hour,  and  Kransfeld,  that  it  was  tenfold  in  three  hours.  It  is  at  once 
eYHli*Dt  that  the  larger  the  pchool-room  the  better  it  is  for  the  pupils,  and  that  the  cubic  space  per  pupil 
is  an  important  h^eienic  factor.  In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  regulations  about  this  matter  exist*  llie 
following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  necessary  space  required ; — 

Cubic  Spacb  pkr  Pupil  in  Switzkrlamd. 


Localilj. 

CuUie  fMt 

Locality. 

Cubic  fMt. 

Locality. 

Cubioteft 

AiMMiisell  lot 

Ul-171 

148 
141-212 
141-176 

100 

QeD«va 

OUris    

141 
71-288 
159-196 
78-106 

106 

St.  Qall 

ThurflEftu    

106-176 

AannHi    

106-194 

Basil  (City)    

Bams  

Neuchfitel 

Vaud  

179-219 

8chwyU    

Sc^are 

Zsurich 

194-141 

Friboorg 

New  South  Wales  

100 

In  actual  practice,  Soleure,  however,  is  greatly  increasing  the  cubic  space,  as   the    following 
statistics  will  show : — 


Year  1878. 

Total  achooU.'. 179 

From  106-141  cubic  feet 37=^21  % 

Above  141  cubic  feet    51=28z 


1881. 
242 


1896. 

308 


66=27%     70=23% 

113=47%    180=58% 


The  rule  in  France  is  5  cubic  metres,  =  176  cubic  feet ;  West  Australia  is  the  same.  Erismann, 
an  American  authority,  demands  141-176  for  young  children,  212-247  for  adolescents.  The  New  South 
Wales  requirement  of  100  cubic  feet  is  altogether  too  small.  Adopting  the  school -room  suggested 
hereii^before,  one  has  : — 

Boom.                                     PupUi.                                 Cubic  feet  per  pupil. 
(28x21x14)  4-   42  «  196 

This  relation  is  satisfactory.  In  schools  which  are  very  cold  in  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
hot  in  summer,  the  above  cubic  space  might  occasionally  be  slightly  reduced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  warm  a  room  in  proportion  to  its  largeness.  The  total  allowable  reduction  of  cubic  space 
would,  however,  not  be  appreciable  in  this  respect. 

The  most  elementary  scheme  of  ventnation  is  by  opening  windows  and  doors,  a  scheme  fairly- 
satisfactory  even  with  almost  insensible  air  currents.  Since  each  class  should  have  5-10  minutes  recrea- 
tion interval  between  lessons,  it  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  have  all  windows  wide  open.  In  fine  weather 
this  should  be  invariably  done,  unless  the  weather  is  also  extremely  cold.  The  practice  is  general 
throughout  Europe. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  during  wind  and  rain,  and  also  in  cold  weather,  various  schemes 
have  been  invented,  as  for  example,  movable  panels,  glass  Venetians,  etc.  The  latter  are  glass  strips 
which  rotate  about  their  horizontal  axis,  so  that  they  can  all  be  opened  or  closed  together  at  will,  as  much 
as  is  requisite.  These  devices  so  turn  that  the  current  of  fresh  air  is  directed  against  the  ceiling,  and 
not  directly  on  the  children.  In  Switeerland  mere  ventilation  gratings  are  not  employed.  In  some  parts 
of  Switzerland  ventilating  conduits  are  used  for  the  summer  ventilation. 

The  supply-conduit  of  pure  air  from  the  outside  to  the  class-room  for  summer  is  generally 
arranged  so  that  the  entrance  ot  air  is  at  the  lower  level  of  the  class-room,  and  the  conduits  of  efflux  carry 
away  the  yitiated  air  from  near  the  ceiling. 

Summer  ventilation  can  be  much  improved  by  fans,  driven  electrically,  by  water  turbines  or  other- 
wise, and  also  the  disagreeable  heat  can  thereby  be  much  moderated. 

This  is  a  matter  which  would  go  far  to  make  the  school  work  in  our  climate  more  constant  in  its 
pedagogic  Talne.  17. 
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17.  Beating  (coDtinned). — In  cold  veftther,  And  particularlj  in  the  colder  muta  of  th«  Stste,  tbe 
tfpening  of  windom  is  more  oi  less  dangerous  for  puptle  \  and,  tnoreorer,  when  toev  feel  the  cold.to  be 
unpleasant,  their  mental  concentration  is  greatly  diminished,  and  as  a  consequence  the  school  work  falls 
off  in  piedagogic  value.  Winter  ventilation  ought  then  to  b«  different  from  summer.  When  children  are 
able  to  move  about,  cold  is  a  matter  of  indifference;  when,  however,  tbry  are  kept,  as  during  their  school- 
tasks,  phyiically  inactive,  this  is  no  longer  true.  Mental  effort  involves  a  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from 
the  booT  generally  to  maintain  the  cerebral  activity,  and  therefore  the  temperature  condition  should  be 
adjusted  artificiallv,  unless  one  decides  to  be  reckless,  both  as  regards  the  health  of  the  child  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  since  both  are  prejudicially  affected. 

In  every  cold  country  where  practical  psdagogy  has  systematically  availed  itself  of  scientific 
research,  this  matter  of  warming  the  class-rooms  has  received  attention.  The  simplest  arrangement  is 
the  htating'ttove  for  local  heafitiq,  suitable  for  small  schools. 

The  ordinary  MtoBe  is  never  used.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous ;  it  borrows  its  oxygen  from 
the  room  itself  ;  it  beats  the  vitiated  air  of  the  class-room  without  introducing  pure  air  ;  and  it  is  possible 
under  certain  circurngtancet  for  deleterious  ^ases  to  escape  into  the  room.  For  these  reasons,  the  open 
fire,  and  the  ordinary  cast-iron  heating-slove,  ought  to  be  abiolufely  interdiefed,  as  it  is  in  SwitEcrtand, 
and  almost  everywhere. 


SCHOOL    STOVE. 

A.  Chsrging-door.  ».  Clnbing.dbor.  c.  Aih^loor.  n.  Bell-oDVer.  v.  HSsrth.  a.  Gnting.  h.h.  Lining  of  fir». 
pMibt  bricks.  I.  Canal  inpplying  txUmal  sir.  j.  Vslye  regalsting  draught,  l.l.  Slidse  r^alsting  the  aocesi  of  air  to  be 
hnted.  N.  Rcnrvoir  of  water  for  evsporstion.  o.  Opeoings  tosllow  hrsted  sirto  sKspeintorooln.  p.p.  PMMigeswhere 
the  sirUheatAd.     q.  Flue.     a.  Aihpan. 

The  proper  ventilating-stove  heats  and  supplies  to  the  room  only  pure  air ;  its  radiated  heat  can 
never  be  intense  and  unpleanant ;  and  tbe  supplied  air  has  a  proper  degree  of  humidity.  This  last  matter 
is  not  unimportant.  Rietechel,  Falk,  Deuecke,  and  many  others  have  shewn  that  the  relative  dryness  of 
the  heated  air  occasions  to  both  master  and  pupil  considerable  discomfort  and  weariness,  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case  when  the  proper  amount  of  hnmiditv  is  supplied.  The  ventilating-stove  with  mantle  is  so 
alranped  that  it  may  be  supplied  with  coke,  cleaned,  and  regulated  from  the  corridom.  The  air-supply 
IS  from  the  outside  of  the  school  buildings,  and  is  led  in  by  it  suitable  conduit ;  the  combustion  products 
do  not  enter  the  room,  hut  are  carried  away  in  a  proper  flue  ;  the  apparatus  has  a  water-vossel  for  ginnn 
moisture  to  the  air.     {See  Illustration  ) 

A  somewhat  larger  apparatus  is  the  faience-stove,  which  heats  slowly,  conserves  its  heat  twice  as 
well  as  iron,  has  a  conductibihty  thirty-three  times  loss,  and  gives  up  the  heat  ftorfir!  therein  but  slowly, 
and  will  give  only  a  moderate  heat.     Neither  of  these  stoves  ii  dangerous. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  double  envelope  of  the 
stove,  which  makes  the  heating  more  rapid  and  economical ;  t^  eVbernia  air  is  supplied  at  the  time  of 
entr;  ibto  tbe  school. 

For 
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For  larger  Bchoole  three  methods  of  central  heating  are  used,  one  by  means  of  hot  water,  another 
by  means  of  hot  air,  and  a  third  by  means  of  steam.  The  water  method  need  not  be  considered.  When 
heated  air  is  used  it  is  supplied  to  each  class-room,  and  forces  out  the  vitiated  air.  This  method  combines 
heating  and  ventilation.     Where  the  steam-heaters  are  used,  the  heating  and  ventilation  are  independent. 

In  large  schools  of  500  or  more  pupils,  the  installation  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  very 
thorough,  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  America.  In  many  places  the  supply  to  each  room 
is  controlled  automatically  by  a  thermostatic  contrivance.  In  many  cases  the  temperature  of  each  room 
in  the  school  can  be  ascertained  in  the  furnace-room  ;  every  room  has  its  thermometer  let  into  the  wall, 
and  can  be  viewed  from  the  exterior  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  heat  can  be  regulated  from  the 
room  itself. 

18.  Lavatories  and  Latrines.  A  1  (ii)  (i). — Modern  schools  in  Switzerland  and  America,  and  also  in 
many  other  places  in  Europe,  are  splendidly  furnished  as  regards  their  lavatories  and  latrines,  and,  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view,  are  themselves  an  education  in  hygiene,  and  clearly  indicate  the  superiority  of 
their  sanitary  ideas  to  our  own.  Such  objects  as  the  tin-dishes  seen  in  Sydney  schools  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Generally,  the  washing  basins  are  white  earthenware  ;  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
enamelled-ware.  The  bench  is  often  of  marble,  nnd  in  all  cases  should  be  of  impermeable  materiiu.. 
Wood  and  porous  substances  are  not  hygienic.  There  should  be  two  basins  for  each  class  of  forty-two 
pupils.    Clean  towels  should  he  frequently  provided  :  the  promiscuous  use  of  towels  is,  however,  unhygienic. 

Urinals  of  the  usual  kind  in  white  earthenware,  set  at  different  heights,  are  preferable  to  the 
slate  slabs  commonly  seen  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  The  urinal  should  be  practically  odourless.  Two 
per  class  will  be  sufficient. 

Latrines  (water  and  other  closets)  should  be  provided  in  the  ratio  of  two  seats  for  each  class. 
One  ingenious  system  is  to  make  the  closure  of  the  seat  and  opening  of  the  door  interdependent,  so  that 
when  the  door  is  opened  the  seat  is  closed,  and  when  the  seat  is  open  the  door  is  closed.  This  prevents 
entrance  to  the  '*  cabinet,**  notwithstanding  that  the  child  has  not  closed  the  door,  and,  vice  versa,  the 
child  cannot  leave  without  closing  the  seat.  The  arrangements  in  some  of  the  schools  in  this  State  which  admit 
of  no  individual  privacy  are  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  decency,  and  ought  to  he  no  longer  tolerated. 
The  evils  that  it  is  supposed  to  avert  are  better  combatted  in  other  ways  ;  and  the  depressing  of  the 
sense  of  decency  is  a  positive  moral  injury.  With  sensitive  children  it  is  often  physically  injurious. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  elsewhere  is  also  against  us  in  this  matter. 

The  lavatories  and  latrines  ought  to  he  under  the  same  roof  as  the  school ;  with  hygienic  arrangements 
this  is  far  preferable  to  their  removal  into  the  yards  and  recreation  grounds, 

19.  Douche  and  Bathing -rooms,  Oymnastic-hall,  Cleaning,  etc.  A  1  ii  (j),  (k),  and  (1). — Shower- 
baths  are  a  feature  of  very  many  modern  schools,  and  generally  children  are  compelled  to  bathe  once  in 
a  given  period,  usually  a  week.  {See  Illustration.)  The  water  is  heated  by  steam  in  winter,  and  supplied 
always  at  an  agreeable  temperature.  In  many  schools  also  there  are  large  and  well-appointed  swimming 
baths.  These  are  cemented,  have  steam-heating  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  steam  is  passed  into  the 
water,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  any  required  temperature  in  winter.  The  baths  are  provided  with  the 
usual  paraphernalia  for  systematically  teaching  swimming,  diving,  etc.,  and  are  an  excellent  feature,  both 
hygienically  and  physically. 

Splendidly  equipped  and  large  gymnastic-halls  are  a  feature  in  almost  all  modern  schools  in  Europe 
and  America.  These  are  well  cared  for  hygienically.  The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  of 
elastic  material,  as  for  example,  a  kind  of  cork  preparation,  to  diminish  the  liability  of  injury  through 
shock,  and  for  special  exercises  proper  cushions  are  provided.  The  question  of  physical  culture,  however, 
is  referred  to  more  fully  hereinafter. 

Cleaning  is  done  very  thoroughly  in  all  continental  and  American  schools.  The  walls  are  not  merely 
kalsomined  brick,  common  in  our  schools,  which,  being  rough,  retains  the  dust,  but  are  smooth.  The 
floors  and  furniture  are  scrupulously  cleaned,  and  the  former  being  generally  parquetry,  are  free  from 
crevices  filled  with  all  sorts  of  dust.  The  schools  are  looked  after  by  concierges,  or  caretakers,  who  generally 
do  their  work  excellently.  They  live  in  the  school  building,  and  seem  as  a  rule  to  strongly  identify 
themselves  with  its  interests.  This  system  is  undoubtedly  the  only  way  to  have  the  school  in  the  best 
order,  and  when  schools  and  grounds  are  properly  kept,  there  is  abundant  work  for  a  concierge, 

20.  Courts  and  Yards.  A  1.  iii.  (a).  As  already  stated,  the  recreation  yards  are  calculated  in  Geneva 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  4  square  metres,  t&j  43  sq.  feet  per  pupil.  All  school  hygienists  are  agreed  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  places  for  games  and  recreation  generally,  and  in  Switzerland  generally  8  square 
metres,  that  is,  double  the  above  quantity  is  now  fixed,  as  the  normal  allowance  per  pupil.  The  Canton  of 
Aargau  requires  this  amount ;  so  also  does  the  Canton  of  Schwytz,  but  the  latter  for  boys  only.  A 
rather  curious  fact  in  Switzerland  is  that  it  is  in  the  country  parts  where  the  land  is  cheapest  that  the 
school  yards  are  generally  smallest.  The  Swiss  idea,  we  see,  therefore,  is  to  devote  a  plot  of  from,  say, 
about  200  feet  each  way  to  about  300  feet  each  way,  as  a  recreation  ground  for  1,000  pupils.  This  seems 
little  enough. 

21.  Gardens  and  Shade-trees,  etc. — (b,)  School  gardens  are  absolutely  required  for  properly 
developed  kindergartens,  and  much  interesting  material  for  instruction,  and  many  things  to  excite  the 
powers  of  observation,  are  in  this  way  immediately  to  hand.  Nature-study  can  commence  in  this  way  at 
the  earliest  age.  These  gardens  would  be  attended  to  by  the  caretaker.  In  summer,  in  this  State, 
shade  trees  are  almost  a  necessity,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  large  part  of  a  playground  so  completely 
covered,  that  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  play  may  take  place  in  the  shade.  Where  tnere  is  no  one  to  look 
after  school  grounds,  deciduous  trees  are  troublesome,  but  where  the  school  grounds  are  taken  care  of, 
the  objection  fails,  and  the  deciduous  trees  have  the  advantage  that  they  allow  the  inroad  of  sunlight  in  ' 
winter.  A  splendid  example  was  seen  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  part  of  a  recreation  yard  at  the 
k.k.  Friedrich's  Gymnasium,  near  the  Zoologischer  Garten,  at  Franktort.  The  plane-trees  (Platanut 
orientalis)  are  trained  with  an  upright  stem  for  about  10  feet,  and  then  aU  branches  are  trained 

horiaontally 
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23.  HhutrfUioni  of  School  Buildingt. — Swiss  iihools,  And,  in  general,  modem  EuropeaQ  and 
American  schools,  are  ao  incomparably  superior  even  to  the  most  recently -con  struct  ed  schools  here,  thftt 
to  get  any  real  idea  of  them  photographs  are  necessary.  For  that  reaeon,  reprcseotatiouB  of  several 
schools,  with  some  descriptions  underwntten,  are  liere  added. 

Drawings  of  their  ground  plans  are  also  essential  to  illustrate  the  proper  methods  of  school- 
building.  It  is  impoHBihle  to  visit  even  one  of  our  mopt  modern  schools  without  feeling  how  much  we 
haTe  to  learn,  and  how  deplorable  it  is  that  the  school -building  is  not  in  accord  with  the  results  of 
ayitematic  study  of  the  question,  in  the  light  of  modern  pediatry. 

A  drawing  of  a  suitable  warming-stove  has  previously  been  given.  Complete  drawings  of  a  school, 
and  of  proper  heating  and  vealilating  apparatus,  are,  perhaps,  a  little  oulside  the  scope  of  the  report. 

A  systematic  statement  of  the  .  Commissioners'  conclusions  will  be  set  out  Ht  the  end  of  Chapter 
XLIX,  hereinafter. 

24.  GirW  School  at  Monbijou,  Bernr,  SwUzrrland.— The  fine  building  in  (be  illustration  hereunder 
is  the  finest  Girls'  School  in  Berne.  Its  cite  was  chosen  with  regard  to'quiet,  and  it  is  agreeably  situated 
with  regard  to  general  surroundings.  The  length  of  ihe  building  is  ao'/A  and  ti)ttth,eo  that  for  most 
of  the  rooms  light  is  received  from  the  eagt  aid*.  The  two  rooms  for  drawing  are  lighted  by  windows  on 
*he  north.     The  principal  aim  in  designing  the  building  was  to  realise  a  simple,  bright,  and  convenient 


GIRLS'   SCHOOL,    MONBIJOU.    BERNE,   SWITZERLAND. 

Cost,  £34,600.     Booms  designed  to  SMt  thirty-si:!  pupils  only. 

disoosition  of  the  class-rooms,  access  to  which  is  had  by  a  fine  corridor  running  longitudinally  along  the 
building.  In  general  appearance  the  schoolhouse  was  intended  t-o  express  a  noble  simplicity,  such  as  would ^ 
make  It  serve  as  a  means  of  essthetio  education  (doch  als  iisthetisches  Erziehungemittcl  wirken).  The- 
ventilating  and  heating  arrangements  are  very  perfect,  and  the  whole  place  is  kept  scrupulously  cleaa. 
The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  metres'  are  -.—^ 

Rooms.  Floar  Am. 

6-60  I  9-7fi  X  3-6  -  64'3S  squ&re  meti:«B  = 

7201  8-90 1 3-6  -  64-08      „  „        =  -^ju-do      ,,         „  n*v 

8-70  J  7-80 1 3-6  -  67-86      „  „        -244-29      „        „  678 

Each  room  is  designed  for  thirty-six  pupils,  and  is  lighted  by  three  windows  (L-60  i  2-70  =  4-82) 
x,3  =?'  12-96  square  metrea— the  ratio  to  floor  space  being  therefore  1:5,  .The 


'  Add  about  10  %  to  the  mewur«ineiit  in  metrti  and  the  result  will  be  yardi. 
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The  roomB  for  drawing  are,  in  dimenaionB,  11*58  i  8'68  =  99'98  square  metTei,aiid  hare  four  room! 
on  the  north  side  (1'90  x  270  =  5' 13)  i  4  =  2052  square  metren — the  ratio  to  floor  space  being  about  the 
same  as  before  (I  :  4'87). 

The  furniture  in  the  ruoms  for  drawing  consisted  of  eighteen  double  drawing-tables  with  moTable 
seats,  three  model- tables,  large  presses,  two  large  glazed  presses  for  plaster  models,  etc. 

The  laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  very  finely  equipped  both  a> 
regards  convenience  for  laooratory  practice  and  in  respect  of  apparatus. 

The  natural  hitlory  room  is  equally  well  developed,  and  has  a  fine  and  well-supplied  museum. 

In  the  lehool-kitciien  are  gas,  and  wood  and  coal  stoves,  so  that  the  pupils  may  learn  both  methods 
of  cooking.     The  equipment  is  very  complete. 

There  is  also  a  laundry,  and  close  thereto  an  ironing  room,  with  gas-heaters  for  the  flat-irons. 

The  halhroom  has  ten  closed  cabinets  of  220  metres  high  ;  by  pulling  a  chain  one  gets  a  shower- 
bath — the  temperature  of  which  can  be  adjusted  as  required. 

The  dreiting,  toilet-roomt,  vettiariet  (cloak-rooms),  etc.,  are  all  eicellently  arranged. 

Near  the  kitchen  is  a  comfortable  dining--room. 

The  Hchool  hat*  a  large  asphalted  play-room  (Spielhalle),  the  dimensions  of  which  are  in  metres  : — 
10  I  3U  X  5  =  300  square  metres  =  l,5U0  cubic  metres,  and  a  gymnattic-hatl  (Turnhalle)— l^  i  28  z 
850  =  392  UO  square  metres  =  3,3!I2  cubic  metres. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a  boil&r  and  heating-room,  and  the /tiel-room  belonging  thereto,  and  under 
half  of  the  gymnastic-hall,  a  atore-room. 


25.  TAe  GirW  School  at  the  Hinchengraben,  Zurich. — The  finest  school-bouse  in  Zurich  is  the 
Girls'  School  at  the  Hirschengraben.  It  was  erected  in  1893.  at .  a  cost.of  about  £32,800  ;  the  ground 
plan  being  shewn  in  the  illustration  hereunder.  In  selecting  the  site  the  conditions  previously  outlined, 
viz.,  in  section  8,  were  attended  to.  The  building  contains  twenty-three  class-rooms,  three  work-rooms, 
a  room  for  drawing,  a  large  and  beautifully  designed  conference  hall,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  museum,  a 


THE    GIRLS'    SCHOOL   AT   THE    HIRSCHENaRABKN,   ZURtCH,   SWITZERLAND. 

Qronud  Plan,  •(«. 


library,  two  children's  rooms,  two  teachers*  rooms,  a  large  bathroom,  a  large  play-room,  two  yecy  fins 
gymnastic  halls,  and  the  caretaker's  residence.  The  oost  of  the  gymnastic  hall  was  about  17s.  6d.  per 
cubic  metre,  or,  say,  6d.  per  cubic  foot.  The  entrances  are  very  hauiuome — the  chief  entrance  being  from 
the  HirschenEraben,  and  the  other  from  the  north-weat  playground- 


Sildost-AoBicht. 
DAS   MADCHENSCHULHAU5   AM   HIRSCHCNCRABEN. 


MAIN    ENTRANCE   TO   GIRLS'   SCHOOL   AT  THE    HIR8CHENGRABEN, 
ZURICH,   SWITZERLAND! 

Cot  of  Building,  £32,800.     Boonu,  33.     No  Fsea  %r*  paid  by  SoboUn. 


GIRLS'   SCHOOL   AT  THE    HIRSCHENGRABEN,    ZURICH. 

Eatnuice  kt  the  Nortb-woit  PUygronnd. 
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27.  Primary  School  at  the  Buhl,  Zurich, — The  view  shewn  in  section  10  is  the  south-east  view  of 
the  primary  school  at  the  Biihl  in  Zurich,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £21,200.  Here  there  exist,  on  the  one  plot, 
a  primary  school  and  a  secondary  school,  separated  by  a  large  gymnastic  building. 

The  primary-school  building  has  twenty-three  class-rooms,  three  work-rooms,  a  school  workshop 
for  carpentry  and  joinery,  etc.,  a  modelling-room,  a  school  kitchen,  a  museum,  a  teacher's-room,  a  bathing- 
joom,  a  caretaker's  residence. 

The  adjoining  secondary  school  has  eighteen  class-rooms,  two  rooms  for  drawing,  a  work-rooDi 
hall  for  singing,  etc.,  a  museum,  a  teacher*s-room,  a  bathing-room,  a  caretaker's  dwelling. 

The  Gymnastic  building  contains  two  gymnastic  halls,  two  class-rooms,  two  work-rooms,  and  for 
each  hall  a  retiring-room  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 

28.  Konig  Wilhelmt-ReaUchule,  Stuttgart, — The  Bealschule  (real  school)  of  Stuttgart  is  an 
example  of  a  school  built  in  a  somewhat  confined  and  awkward  area.  It  has  eighteen  class-rooms  for  the 
lower  and  five  for  the  upper  division,  a  festal  hall,  four  rooms  for  drawing,  one  room  for  physics  and  one 
for  chemistry,  and  so  on,  and  also  a  gymnastic  hall.    These  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Basement, — Caretaker*s-room  and  dwelling,  professor's  work-room  and  library,  two  library -rooms,  a 

general  room,  a  lavatory. 
Ground  floor. — Eight  school-rooms,  one  room  for  drawing,  one  teacher's-room. 
First  floor, —  Eight  school-rooms,  one  room  for  drawing,  one  rector's-room  with  registrar 's-room,  one 

assistant's-room,  one  teachers'-room. 
Second  floor, — Five  school-rooms,  one  room  for  drawing,  one  conference-room,  one  chart  and  map 

room,  one  lecture-room  for  physics  and  chemistry,  with  apparatus  cabinet  on  one  side,  and  on 

the  other  a  chemical  laboratory. 
Third  floor, — One  music-hall,  one  apparatus-room  for  scientific  material,  one  room  for  models,  etc. 

These  rooms  are  4-5  metres  high. 

The  gymnastic-hall  is  26  x  13  x  7*40  metres. 

The  heating  of  the  building  was  the  first  experiment  in  gas-heating.  The  Karlsruhe  school  gas- 
heater,  with  self-acting  regulator  (Boehm  system)  was  used.  Each  school-room  has  one  heater,  the 
rooms  for  drawing,  music,  and  physics,  two  each.  The  rector's  and  assistants'  rooms  are  furnished  with 
gas-heaters  in  the  form  of  fire-places. 


MaiMUb,  1:750. 
FIRST    FLOOR- KING   WILLIAM'S    REAL-SCHOOL,    STUTTGART,    WURTEMBERG. 


Ventilation. — The  air  is  always  filtered,  entering  ordinarily,  or  in  passing  to  the  gas-heater  during 
the  winter  period. 

Lighting, — Each  school-room  has  two  arc-lamps  for  indirect  lighting.     The  gymnasium  has  two 
large  arc-lamps.     Besides  these,  the  rector's  and  some  other  rpoms  haye  incandescent  electric  light. 

The  whole  cost  was  about  £26,850.  29. 
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29.  A  Steitt  Sehoal  Silektn. — The  illuBtration  hereunder  repressnli  the  •chool 'kitchen  in  t,  ichoo) 
&t  Wolfbsrh,  Zurlcb,  SwitEerlaod.  It  ii  fairly  representatiTe  of  the  modem  equipment  of  a  Swiss  Bchool, 
for  the  teaching  of  one  branch  of  dameBtic  ecoaamy.  Much  the  ume  thing  waa  eecn  in  Holland,  the 
equipments  in  AmBterdam  and  the  Hague  being  very  complete.  In  many  plscee  there  are  both  gas  and 
oKlinary  atoTes. 


80.  A  Belgian  Normal  Sehool. — The  Etabliesement  des  Ureulinea,  Wavre  Notre  Dame,  near 
Malinee,  Belgium,  shewn  in  the  following;  illuntratione,  is  a  normal  and  middle  Bchool  for  girla, 
having  accommodation  in  all  for  about  1,000  boarders. 

Fig.  1  represents  one  of  its  chapels.  FigB.  2  and  3  are  two  views  of  its  splendidly  equipped  science 
apparatus  room,  and  museum  of  natural  history.  In  Fig.  3  one  may  notice  the  "tellurium"  and 
"planetarium,"  telescopes,  phonographs,  lamera,  etc.,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  physical  apparatus. 
Fig.  4  is  a  "  dortoir  "  (dormitory)  on  the  Belgian  system.  Fig.  5,  the  toilet-room.  Fig.  6,  the  kitchen 
and  its  very  complete  equipment,  where  it  may  be  mentioned  the  walls  are  covered  with  white  glass  tiles, 
it  havinj];  been  found  that,  when  cleaning  is  taken  into  account,  they  are  the  most  economical. 

The  refectory  tables  are  white  plate-glass  and  white  marble.  In  future,  all  additions  will  be  white 
glass. 

All  floors  are  in  parquetry  as  in  Switzerland,  waied,  and  scrupulously  clean ;  and  all  walls  are 
varnished. 


Sobnitt.  1«00. 
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81.  XUmsntarf  Oirh'  Sahool  in  8uedeii.—Th.e  illuBtration  bereimder  is  that  of  %a  elemeotar 
Bchool  f(w  girb  mt  Oothenberg,  in  Sweden.  The  folk-Bchools  of  Sweden  are  noble  buildinftn,  and  in  thei 
general  daogo  uid  internal  amngement  are  not  diBaimilar  to  the  Swiss.  The  modern  buitdinga  an 
particnlarif  In*. 


ELEMENTARLAROVERKET    FOR    FLICKOR   GOTEBORG. 
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We  proceed  to  examine  successively  the  two  positions  in  respect  of  their  anatomical  conditions,  and  to  see  what 
modifications  they  impress  upon  the  physiological  functions  of  the  human  organism.  It  is  sufticient  for  this  purpose  to 
clearly  call  to  mind  the  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  vertebral  colunm  and  the  viscera,  and  to  remember  that  the 
vertebral  column,  our  support,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  that  the  viscera,  viz.,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
organs,  lie  in  front  of  it. 

Forward  Position. — In  the  forward-sitting  position  the  weight  of  the  head  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs 
necessarily  drag  the  body  forward. 

The  first  movement  of  a  child  sitting  in  that  position  is  the  bending  of  the  head.  Held  in  place  by  the  muscles  of 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  head  draws  the  thorax  with  the  vertebral  column  so  that  through  the  weight  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  and  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  more  and  more  fatigued,  the  vertebral  colunm  is  incurved,  or 
curved  forward. 

This  bending  movement  is  accentuated  still  more  by  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Then  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  the  nape  of  the  neck  become  so  fatigued  that  the  child  involuntarily  seeks  another  point  of  support,  and  then  it 
is  that  he  commences  to  lean  upon  his  elbow  or  elbows,  which,  instinctively,  he  puts  up  on  the  table. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  **  forward-sitting  position."  Let  us  now  examine  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  them.     The  forward  position  brings  about : — 

(a)  First,  by  bending  of  the  head :  a  reduction  of  the  distance  between  the  eyes  and  the  paper  on  the  desk,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  temporary  myopia.  This  myopia  may  become  definitive  from  the  nearness  becoming 
habitual. 

(6)  Secondly,  through  the  bending  of  the  back  :  a  diminution  of  the  thoracic  cavity  by  the  approximation  of  the 
chest-walls  causing  difficulty  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

(c)  Thirdly,  by  bending  the  lumbar  region  :  an  increase  of  abdominal  tension  is  caused,  impeding  the  movements  of 

the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  thereby  making  digestion  difficult. 

(d)  Fourthly,  by  leaning  upon  the  elbows  and  the  two  fore-arms  :  an  elevation  of  the  two  scapulae  is  produced,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body. 

(e)  Finally,  when  the  muscles  of  the  scapulse  are  fatigued,  the  child  leans  his  chest  against  the  table  in  order  to  support 

himself.     This  augments  still  more  the  difficulty  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

That  is  not  all.  The  child,  unhappily,  often  prefers  to  lean  upon  a  single  arm,  or  upon  a  single  fore-arm.  This  last  position 
is  even  worse  than  the  other,  for  it  produces  an  elevation  of  the  scapula  on  one  side  only,  and  inevitably  brings  about  a 
lateral  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column. 

In  short,  the  forward  position,  which  is  forcibl}' brought  about  wherever  benches  or  seats  without  backs  are  provided, 
or  with  backs  that  are  too  vertical,  causes  an  incurving,  and  even  a  lateral  deviation,  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  it  causes, 
also,  an  abnormal  and  difficult  action  in  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion  ;  it  provokes  too  great  an  approximation  of 
the  eyes  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  tolerated  in  schools  where  it  is  possible  to  do  otherwise. 

Backward-sitting  Position. — In  the  backward-sitting  position,  the  three  points  of  support,  viz.,  the  ischia  and  the 
sacrum  are  fixed  and  immovable,  the  viscera  and  the  vertebral  column  are  in  equilibrium  ;  no  compression  is  produced  in 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  This  position  would  be  ideal  if  it  could  be  maintained.  Unfortunately  the  sacrum  is  an  insufiB- 
cient  point  of  support  when  the  body  is  lightly  inclined  backwards,  consequently,  a  back  to  the  seat  with  a  slightly 
backward  inclination  is  indispensable. 

4.  Application  of  the  theory  of  posture  in  sitting  to  the  dimensions  and  form  of  school -desks. — 
The  above  expresses  the  view  of  a  physician  of  the  Schooln  of  Lausanne,  an  able  authority  in  paediatrj. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  children  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  the  school  ;  that  their  articular 
framework  is  far  more  plastic  than  in  adult  life  ;  atid,  further,  that  the  adult  consciousness  is  no  adequate 
gauge  of  the  need  of  children,  or  of  their  subjective  impressions,  unless  that  consciousness  is  informed 
by  properly  qualified  research.  The  main  results  of  ptediatry  have  been  accepted  by  all  persons  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  subject-matter,  and  have  been  widely  acted  upon 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  young  life  in  their  school-houses. 

There  is  but  one  general  rule  to  be  followed,  and  that  is  the  very  obvious  one  that  the  furniture 
ought  to  he  proportioned  to  the  pupil's  body  ;  but  in  translating  this  into  practice,  considerable  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  height  of  children,  even  of  a  given  age,  varies  so  pjreatly.  It  varies  also 
with  race  and  climate.  For  particular  ages  the  mean  is  lound  to  vary  in  Switzerland,  even  as  between 
one  Canton  and  another.  There  is  still  another  difficulty,  viz.,  the  great  variation  in  the  relative  length 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  even  difference  of  mere  condition  affects  the  result,  the  seating  of  thin  children 
being  sensibly  different  from  fat  ones. 

The  measurement  which,  better  than  all  others,  gives  what  is  required,  and  which  best  escapes  the 
difficulties  arising  from  these  varied  relations,  is  the  height  of  the  elbow  above  the  seat  upon  which  one  is 
resting.  This  even  does  not  escape  all  difficulty,  because  children  have  been  known  to  grow  4,  5,  and  7 
centimetres  (1 J  to  2J  inches)  in  a  year — that  is,  during  the  time  they  are  assumed  to  remain  in  one  class. 

With  a  view  of  facilitating  the  placing  of  the  children,  the  seats  in  each  class  may  vary  a  little 
above  and  below  the  mean  for  the  age,  or  they  may  be  made  adjustable^  so  that  the  children  can  be 
distributed  properly  according  to  their  height.  In  order  to  assist  this,  especially  when  the  desks  are  not 
adjustable,  the  door  of  the  school-room  has  a  graduated  scale  in  centimetres  from  90  to  180,  say,  from 
2  feet  IH  inches  to  5  feet  II  inches.  TJie  height  of  the  pupil  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the 
school-tables  indicate  pretty  well  where  he  is  to  be  placed. 

The  school-desks  consist  of  the  following  parts:— the  table^  the  seat^  the  back  of  the  seat,  the  foot- 
rest,  and  the  repository  for  the  books.  The  dimensions  and  relative  positions  of  each  of  these  will  be 
considered. 

6.  The  Desk-seat, — The  height  of  the  seat  should  be  such  that  when  the  foot  is  flat  on  the  floor, 
the  leg  and  thigh  form  a  right  angle.  When  the  seat  is  too  high  the  legs  swing,  and  their  whole  weight 
falls  on  the  popliteal  space  (the  cavity  behind  the  knee),  where  vessels  and  nerves  exist  that  soon  give 
rise  to  an  intolerable  irritation,  to  escape  which  the  child  slides  himself  forward,  and  is  thus  prevented 
from  holding  himself  erect. 

When  on  the  contrary  the  seat  is  too  low,  the  thighs  bear  against  the  abdomen,  the  legs  making 
an  acute  angle  with  them,  a  very  fatiguing  position  ;  and  then  the  child  extends  his  limbs  so  as  to  rest 
them;  he  is,  of  course,  thus  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  feet. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  case  of  girls  the  height  of  the  seat  should  be  between  I 
and  2  centimetres  (say,  i  to  i  inch)  less  than  for  boys,  on  account  or  the  thickness  of  the  clothing. 

The  breadth  of  the  seat  from  back  to  front  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  thigh.  It  is 
agreeable  to  have  the  front  third  of  the  thigh  free,  consequently  the  breadth  of  the  seat  is  made  only 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  thigh.  If  the  seat  be  too  narrow,  some  degree  of  injury  to  the  child 
very  rapidly  occurs  ;  if  too  wide,  the  anterior  part  presses  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  popliteal 
space,  and,  hindering  the  circulation  in  the  legs,  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  discomfort.  The  front  of  the 
seat  also  should  be  rounded,  to  avoid  the  same  discomforts. 

The 
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called  also  the  distance  between  the  verticals  at  the  nearest  edges  of  the  table  and  seat,  the  ^^  distance '^  The 
"  difference"  oui»ht  to  be  the  distance  from  the  iscljium  to  the  elbow,  when  the  humerus  is  hanging 
vertically,  and  is  easily  ascertained,  on  seating  the  pupil  with  his  humerus  vertical  and  his  fore-arm 
horizontal,  by  measuring  downward  to  the  seat.  Its  correctness,  also,  is  easily  verified  by  seating  him  a 
little  distance  from  the  table  with  his  hand,  palm  downwards,  flat  thereupon.  Then,  if  the  *'  difference" 
be  normal,  the  fore-arm  should  be  horizontal,  the  humerus  being  vertical.  The  table-height  m?ij  very 
slightly  exceed  the  **  difference  "  so  determined. 

Apart  from  the  sensation  of  comfort  to  the  body,  there  are  certain  effects  on  the  eyes  to  be 
considered.  When  the  table  is  too  high,  and  the  books,  etc.,  are  consequently  too  near  the  eye,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  myopia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  table  is  too  low,  there  is  a  temptation  to  lean  the 
head,  and  this  pcisition  being  accentuated  by  fatigue,  restores  again  the  tendency  to  myopia.  Moreover, 
the  right  elbow  has,  when  the  table  is  high,  to  take  a  popftion  which  leads  to  lateral  bending  of  the 
vertebral  column,  with  a  convexity  to  the  right;  and,  when  too  low,  a  forward  incurving,  with  its  attendant 
mischief.  In  general,  when  the  table  is  too  high  or  low,  there  is  myopic  tendency,  abnormal  curving  of 
the  vertebral  column,  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  neck,  diminution  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
diminution  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  diminution  of  respiration  and  circulation  ;  the  abdominal  wall  is 
folded,  the  stomach  is  compressed,  and  its  movement  hindered.  Hence  the  question  of  proper  height  \h 
not  without  moment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  an  importance  which  is  understood  and  rightly  estimated 
only  by  those  who  have  seriously  studied  the  question,  and  observed  the  consequences  that  flow  from 
defective  positions  of  the  body  in  case  of  children. 

10.  Distance-relation  between  seat  and  table. — When  a  plummet  on  the  near  edge  of  the  table 
falls  on  the  seat,  the  ''''distance^''  is  .said  to  be  negative;  when  it  falls  in  front  of  the  seat,  positive;  and  when 
it  is  coincident  with  the  edge  of  the  seat,  zero^  as  is  illustrated  hereunder : — 


Table. 


Table.  ;      Table. 


Seat  Seat.  Seat. 

**  Distance  *' —  Is  negative  ;  is  positive  ;  is  zero. 

In  order  to  stand  erect,  the  "  distance  "  must  be  positive.  For  an  adult,  it  should  be  about  16 
centimetres  (or,  say,  6|  inches)  at  least.  This  would  be  practically  an  impossible  position  for  reading  or 
writing,  for  the  head  and  body  would  have  to  be  inclined  forwards  a  very  considerable  amount.  Even  when 
the  positive  *' distance"  is  very  small,  the  forward-sitting  posiiion,  with  all  its  injurious  consequences,  is 
involved.  With  zero  *' distance,**  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  seat  comfortably,  but  not  to  stand  upright. 
A  negative  "distance,"  even  of  a  few  centimetres,  makes  risinu:  in  one's  place  difficult,  if  the  table  or  seat 
are  fixtures;  but  it  is  the  best  position  for  reading  and  writing,  and  the  eyes  are  at  a  normal  distance.  It 
'ia  now  evident  that  all  seating  involving  positive  **  distance  "  should  disappear  from  our  schools,  and  be 
replaced  by  seating  with  slightly  negatjve  "distance." 

11.  The  Repository  for  books,  etc. — Beneath  the  table  there  is  an  available  space  of  something 
like  15  centimetres,  which  can  be  utilised  as  a  repository  for  books,  paper,  pencils,  etc.  ;  or,  it  may  be  well 
under  the  table  and  lower  down.  Both  types  have  been  made,  the  Pestalozzi,  Zurich,  Fribourg,  Schenk, 
Jornod  at  Yuille,  and  similar  school-desks,  being  examples  of  the  one  kind,  and  the  Mauchain,  and  similar 
desks,  examples  of  the  other. 

12.  The  construction  of  school -desks. — In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  standing  erect,  when 
the  *'  distance,"  as  it  should  be,  is  negative,  seats  are  usually  made  to  rotate  ;  that  is,  they  can  be  turned 
up  out  of  the  way,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  provided  with  springs,  so  that  automatically  they  lie 
against  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  have  to  be  kept  down  by  the  weight  of  the  pupil  sitting  upon  them. 

Other  desks,  as  for  example  those  of  Zurich,  have  tables  with  a  rotating  leaf,  which  serves  as  a 
book-rest.  Others  again  slide  to  and  from  the  pupil.  All  these  arrangements  have  the  object  of  making 
the  standing  position  possible  and  comfortable. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  was  a  s-hool-desk  on  the  Jagerink  system  for 
one  pupil,  so  designed  that,  while  the  inclinations  of  the  diflTerent  parts  remained  constant,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  table,  seat,  and  back  being  independent  could  be  changed,  the  desk  admitting  of  eighteen 
different  positions.     The  manipulation  was  perhaps  a  little  complicated. 

Various  forms  of  school-desk  were  exhibited  in  1889  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Exhibition,  Paris,  and 
again  in  the  Exhibition  of  1900.  Illustrations  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Rapports  du  Jury 
International,"  Groupe  I — see  **  Mobilier  Scolaire,"  pp.  559-561,  figures  227-231',  for  desks  supplied  by 
the  houses  Hachette,  Delagrave  (Nisius),  and  Feret.  The  last  figure,  234,  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  table, 
designed  by  Mr.  V.  Brudenne. 

Three  types  of  school-desk,  one  with  chairs,  illustrated  in  figures  336-338,  pp.  975-976  of  the  same 
**  Rapport,"  come  from  the  factory  of  Mauchain,  of  Geneva.  Various  forms  or  seats  and  tables  were 
also  seen  at  the  establishment  of  Hachette  et  Cie,  Paris,  as  for  example,  the  "Tables  d'ecole  maternelle, 
modele  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  "  ;  the  "table  du  petit  commen9ant,"  and  the  "  table  du  petit  dessinateur "  ; 
the  two  last  being  according  to  the  method  of  Madame  H.  Monternault.  In  Austria  also  various  form? 
of  school-desks  ("Kinderpulte")  were  seen  at  Pichler's  establishment  in  Vienna. 

A  still  larger  number  of  school-desks  were  exhibited  in  the  **  Exposition  Nationale  Suisse  de 
Geneve,  1896,"  when  nine  cantonal  departments,  and  eight  makers  shewed  twenty -seven  different  models 
of  desks  The  Cantons  were  Basel,  Berne,  Geneva,  Xeuchatel,  Soleure,  St.  Gall,  Tessin,  Vaud,  Zurich  ; 
and  the  inventors  were  Troefel,  and  Rud linger  of  St.  Gall ;  Jornod  et  Vuille  of  Neuchatel ;  Niffeler  and 
Schenk  of  Berne;  Mauchain  of  Geneva;  Wahi  of  Chaux-de- Fonds ;  and  Wanner-Burckhardt  of  Zurich. 

There  are  several  different  types  of  desk  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  are  very  neat  in 
appearance,  but  they  do  not  respond,  in  the  Commissioners'  judgment,  to  all  the  requirements  previously 
explained  as  well  as  do  some  of  the  Swiss  desks. 

School-desks 
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The  Oritont  desk  has  a  negative  "  distance  "  of  3  ceutimetrea.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  lumbar- 
doraal  back,  closely  following  the  normal  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  Fribourg  detk  a  either  of  a  single  height,  nith  chairs  of  different  heights,  or  both  chaire  and 
desks  are  of  various  heights. 

The  Batel  detk  has  a  negative  "  distance"  of  3  centimetres,  and  a  straighter  back  than  the  Bouz 
desk. 

The  Schwytx  detk  has  a  negative  "distance"  of  2  centimetres.,  and,  as  regards  the  "difference," 
three  sizes  are  made. 

The  Valait  detk  may  be  either  zero  "  distance  "  or  negative,  of  from  2  to  3  centimetres ;  and  eight 
or  nine  sizes  are  made,  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  "  difference." 

15,  Variable  "  rlittance"  deiki.—Tha  second  form  of  desk  referred  to  was  (S),  viz.,  that  with  the 
"distance"  variable.  In  order  to  allow  the  pupil  to  stand  erect,  some  parts  of  the  table  or  seat,  or  of 
both,  roust  be  movable.     The  various  forms  of  desk  may  then  be  classed' : — 

(e)  Desks  with  tables,  part  or  the  whole  of  which  can  be  rotated  about  a  horizontal  aiis. 

(/}  Desks  with  sliding  tables. 

ig)  Desks  with  rotating  seats  about  a  horizontal  aiis. 

(A)  Desks  in  which  tho  table  and  the  seat  can  be  rotated. 
First,  as  to  desks  of  class  (e). 

The  Zurich  tchool-degk  has  cast-iron  standards,  und  table  and  i<eat  of  wood.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  pleasing  form  of  schnol-desk  seen  by  the  Commissioners.  The  "  distance "  is  invariably  3  centi- 
metres nfgatiuK.  In  order  to  allow  pupils  lu  stand,  a  leaf  of  the  table  can  be  lifted.  (See  the  Figure  C, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  scale.)  This  leaf  is  intended  to  receive  the  reading-book  ;  but  the  distance  is  so 
increased,  that  the  pupil  is  tempted  to  adopt  the  forward- sitting  position,  with  its  disadvantages. 

The  back  is  iuelined  backwards,  and  has  the  proper  supports.  The  desks  numbered  I  to  IV  are 
provided  with  large  foot-rests ;  the  larger  ones,  V  to  VlII,  have  foot-boards  only.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  Table,  giving  the  dimensions  for  different  classes,  that  the  difference  proceeds  by  single 
centimetres  from  18  to  2B.  This  detk  it  a  very  good  one,  even  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  and 
despite  the  defects  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  excellent  as  it  is  graceful  in  form,  and  it  ia 
certainly  not  equal,  hygienically  to  the  Mauchain  desk. 


Fig.  C. 
THE    ZURICH    SCHOOL-DESK. 
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The  new  Mauchain  desk  in,  excepting  ita  adjuetin^  mecbaniBm,  made  either  entiralj  of  wood,  of 
has  caHt-iron  standards.  In  its  prospectus  it  affirms  that  it  presents  the  following  advantages  as  compared 
with  other  desks,  viz. ; — 

1.  Of  adjustment  to  various  heights  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Of  maiatenance  during  their  several  eiercises  of  a  physiologicallj  correct  position,   without 

ben<liDg  tho  trunk  or  limbs,  ensuring  freedom  of  action  for  the  viscera,  and  avoiding  the  eerioui 
disadvautngCB  to  the  sight,  found  in  existing  school-furniture. 

3.  Of  lending  itself  to  the  various  requirements  of  teaching,  writing,  reading,  drawing,  dresanuking, 

etc. 

With  this  desk,  nork  may  be  done  either  sitting  or  standing.  It  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  1000 
Paris  Exhibition.  While  hygienically  altogether  superior  to  tho  Zurich  desk,  it  unfortunatelj  it  not  lO 
graceful  in  form.  This  is  regrettable,  for  the  form  of  school  furniture  affects,  favourably  or  otherwiae, 
the  [esthetic  consciousness  of  the  school-pupil,  and  is  part  of  the  education  of  his  artistic  sense. 


(funding  position.) 


; 

(Sitting  posltioD.) 


THE    MAUCHAIN    SCHOOL-DESIC 

AdjDslsble  for  height ;  table  any  angle. 


The  mechanism  allows  of  a  great  many  positions,  both  as  regards  "  difference"  and  angle.     Th« 
desk  is  solidly  conBtruct«d,  may  be  manipulated  quietly  and  easily,  and  without  risk  d£  damaging  &e 
fingers.     The  fillet  on  the  edge  is  only  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  desk,  so  that  it  cannot  proaa  tin  th» 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  forearms  of  the  pupils.    .The  seat  rotates,  has  negative  distance    of  8  to  5  qbl, 
and  easily  tuine,  so  that  the  entry  of  the  pupils  is  also  easy.     The  back  can  occupy    ^'*®  diSexeni 
positiona,  ranging  through  9°,  and  can  thus  be  aajusted  so  as  to  give  fairly  good  supportii   wbktevet  the 
femoral  length,  thus  preventing  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  space ;  the  taeral  tupport    ^*  '^"^  vortwit 
except  for  the  tallest  pupils.    This  is  a  slight  defect.    The  back  can  be  ntised  thionjih   tiho  «ng\e  VJ  to 
30  cm.  ^  The 
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21.  School  material  and  its  hygiene,  A  3  (a). — Slates  are  everywhere  beinp;  abandoned  on  account 
of  their  insanitary  character,  and  paper  is  being  substituted  with  advantage.  This  matter,  it  is  presumed, 
is  beyond  the  necessity  of  serious  discussion  ;  no  hygienic  authority  would  countenance  the  use  of  slates, 
even  where  they  they  are  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  used  promiscuously  by  all  the  pupils  in  a  class. 
Paper  should  be  at  once  subfitituted  in  every  school  in  charge  of  the  State. 

Ill  regard  to  the  proper  colour  for  paper,  Horner  and  Javal  recommend  a  yellowish  tone,  with 
intensely  black  ink.     Much  of  the  ink  sold  is  too  pale  in  colour. 

Books, — With  respect  to  books,  it  is  important  that,  for  children  the  type  should  be  sharp  and 
bold,  and  also  that  the  paper  should  be  of  good  colour.  The  oculist  Cohn  states  that  all  type  less  than 
1*5  mm.  in  height  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  and  he  urges  that  the  reading  books  should  be  printed  in  type 
known  as  "ciccro" — that  is,  about  1'75  mm.,  or  '07  inch;  that  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  type  in,  for 
example,  the  "  New  Canadian  Readers,"  Twentieth  Century  Edition,  of  Messrs.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  distance  between  the  lines,  according  to  Dr.  Combe,  ought  to  be  not  less  than2'5  mm.  Those 
in  the  *' Readers"  just  mentioned  are  much  greater  than  that,  being,  between  the  bottom  of  one  small 
letter  and  top  of  next,  about  4*4!  mm.     This  is  excellent  for  the  lower  classes. 

It  is  agreed  that  bright  white  paper  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  and  Javal,  as  well  as  Horner, 
recommend,  as  abovementioned,  a  very  pale  yellowish  tint  as  agreeable  and  not  fatiguing,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  proper  colour  to  be  used  for  printed  books,  as  well  as  for  writing-paper. 

The  blackboard  and  slate  slab. — Horner,  the  oculist  of  Zurich  above  referred  to,  made  a  large 
number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  colour  and  ground  which  were  most  favourable  with  respect 
to  sight.     He  found  the  following  degrees   of  visibility  : — 

Ink. — Black  letters  on  white  or  yellowish  ground    496  degrees. 

Blackboard. — White  letters  on  black  ground 421       ,, 

Slate. — CJrey  letters  on  black  ground   340      „ 

He  recommended  the  banishing  of  slate,  and  the  use  of  an  absolutely  dead  surface.  The  slate 
surface  is,  however,  very  agreeable  to  write  upon,  but,  as  previously  mentioned,  ground  glass  is  better. 
{See  section  2  of  this  Chapter.)     Ground  glass  also  presents  the  required  dead  surface. 

The  question  of  copy-books  for  writing  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the  position 
which  should  be  occupied. 

22.  The  School  Dispensary. — Slight  accidents  are  not  rare  in  schools,  and  even  trifling  injuries  may 
lead  to  bad  results  if  unwisely  treated.  Children  should,  and  easily  can,  learn  that  asepsis  is  not 
unimportant ;  and  that,  though  on  the  whole  they  are  safe  enough  with  a  whole  skin,  the  moment  the 
skin  is  broken  there  is  need  for  care.  In  more  serious  matters,  too,  "  first  aid,"  rapidly  and  well  given, 
often  avoids  serious  complications,  and  may  often  even  prevent  death.  The  primary- school  affords 
opportunity  for  children  acquiring  an  intelligent  and  interested  attitude  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The 
physicians  in  France,  Switzerland,  etc.,  officially  connected  with  schools,  have  urged  that  small  chests, 
containing  a  few  medicaments  and  surgical  material,  should  be  placed  in  each  school. 

In  the  Swiss  schools  are  found,  disposed  in  suitable  cases,  the  following  : — 

I. 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  ;  phenol  of  50  ])er  cent.  (5  per  cent.  ?)  strenj^th  ;  sal  volatile,  menthol,  eucalyptol  ; 
emetics,  in  doses  already  prepared  ;  gramme  tablets  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  1  litre  of  water  ;  a  packet  of  styptic 
material ;  a  box  of  ordinary  sticking  plaster  and  court  plaster. 

II. 

Five  packets,  each  containing  iodoform  gauze,  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  1  roll  bandaging, 
safety-pins,  2  splints,  the  whole  in  impermeable  paper;  4  rolls  of  calico,  viz.,  2  wide  and  2  narrow  ;  3  rolls  of  gummed 
tarlatan;  4  splints;  2  triangles,  viz.,  1  large,  1  small;  I  packet  corrosive  sublimate  cotton  wool;  1  packet  ordinary 
cotton  wool. 

III. 
Pair  scissors  ;  pair  forceps  ;  graduated  medicine  glas3. 

A  resume  of  simple  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  one  what  to  do  in  the  absence  of  the 
surgeon,  is  placed  in  the  case. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  also,  that  courses  of  twenty  lessons  are  given  to  school  teachers, 
touching — 

1.  Human  anatomy,  with  demonstrations  by  means  of  anatomical  models. 

2.  Wounds  ;  their  complications  ;  antiseptic  bandaging. 

3.  HtTmorrhages,  and  means  of  stopping  them. 

4.  Bums  and  their  treatment. 

5.  Contusions ;  sprains ;  fractures ;  dislocations ;  with  practical  exercises  demonstrating  the  use  of 

*•  first  aid  '*  appjiratus. 
G.  The  most  usual  cases  of  poisoning,  e.g.^  belladonna,  hemlock,  fungi,  etc.,  and  their  treatment. 
7.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  nose,  ears,  larynx,  and  the  usual  remedial  moans. 
S.  Asphyxia,  through  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating  gas,  or  other  mephitic  gases, 

and  its  treatment. 
9.  Sudden  accidents  and  their  treatment,  viz.,  those  depending  on  the  (a)  Nervous  system — Fainting. 

cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  disturbance,  nervous  cases  of  an  epileptic  or  hysterical  character. 

(h) Digestive  system — Toothache,  inanition,  indigestion,  colic,     (c)  Circulatory  system — Feverish- 

ness,  epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  haematemesis.     {d)  Respiratory  system — Asthma  and  false  croup. 

The  whole  course  is  accompanied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  practical  exercises. 

The  example  thus  set  is  one  that  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  ;  and  it  would  soon  create,  indirect  as 
the-  means  is,  a  public  opinion  as  regards  matters  of  hygiene. 

23. 
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23.  Retrospect. — Bieviewing  the  question  of  the  choice  of  school-sites,  the  desigo  and  furnishing  of 
schools,  as  these  subjects  are  regarded  in  Europe  and  America,  and  looking  at  them,  either  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  or  in  the  light  of  what  was  seen  of  the  practical  realisation  of 
hygienic  theory  in  actually  existing  schools,  the  Commissioners  feel  that  we  have  here  almost  everything  to 
learn.  Some  of  our  buildings  are  by  no  means  unworthy  as  reg  irds  ordinary  architectural  ideas,  but 
through  and  through  they  shew  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  contributions  of  modern  research  to  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  and  are  built  on  principles  that  are  completely  discredited,  and  quite  out  of 
date.  Compared  with  modern  schools  in  Europe  and  America,  they  are  poor  and  unhygienic — a  serious 
misfortune  for  the  generation  that  must  receive  its  tuition  therein — and  yet,  considered  in  themselves, 
they  are  often  fine  buildings,  of  good  appearance. 

24.  Conclusions. — The  conclusions  that  flow  from  this  chapter,  and  from  the  preceding  one,  are — 

1.  Our  State  schools  at  present  are  unsatisfactory  as  regards  (a)  their  orientation,  {h)  their  general 

design,  {c)  their  internal  arrangement  as  to  classes,  (d)  their  system  of  seating,  («)  their 
arrangement  as  regards  lighting,  (/)  as  regards  heating  and  cooling,  {g)  ventilation,  (/i)  lava- 
tories, (»')  latrines,  {j)  in  the  continuing  to  use  slates,  (Jc)  in  insufficient  provision  for  accident 
and*' first  aid.'* 

2.  An  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  State  schoola,  with  a  view  to  immediate  amelioration  of  their 

condition,  by  some  one  technically  familiar  {a)  with  the  forms  and  equipments  of  school - 
buildings  approved  in  Europe  as  hygienic,  (b)  and  with  European  school  hygiene  as  a  specialty. 

3.  All  selection  of  sites  in  future  should  be  made  by  f omo  person  competent  as  regards  modern  ideas 

of  school  hygiene. 

4.  All  future  school-buildings  should  bo  designed  by  an  architect  familiar  with  modern  schools, 

especially  those  of  Switzerland,  and  with  school  hygiene  as  a  specialty. 

5.  Every  school  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  repainted,  and  generally  renovated  ovce  a  year.     All 

the  material  should  bo  then  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  into  proper  condition  ^ 

*  During  the  Commissioners'  stay  in  Switzerland,  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  seeing  the  very  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  schools  are  cleaned,  renovated,  pauited,  varnished,  etc.,  during  the  summer  vacation.  All  woo<lwork  is  scraped 
with  steel  turnins;8,  then  treated  with  glass-paper,  all  floors  treated  so  as  to  look  like  new,  and  the  whole  renovation  is 
equally  thorough. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Hygiene  in  Relation  to  the  School  Pupil. 

[(;.  H.  KNIBBS.3 

1.  General. — As  already  pointed  out,  a  State  that  compels  the  children  of  its  subjects  to  attend 
school  is  obviously  involved  in  the  moral  obligation  of  safeguarding  the  hygienic  interests  of  the  children, 
individually  and  collectively,  during  the  time  they  are  in  school.  This  duty  requires  (a)  hygienic  care  of 
the  individual  child,  (h)  protection  of  all  against  maladies  affecting  individuals.  The  former  (a)  involves 
the  establishment  of  satisfactory  hygienic  conditions  in  the  school,  care  as  to  its  surroundings,  attention 
to  prophylaxis  concerning  all  ordinary  sources  of  danger,  regard  for  the  conditions  of  the  imposed  v^ork, 
and  for  physical  culture  as  part  of  the  general  training.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  hygiene  as  it  concerns  the  pupil  in  respect  of  the  non-contagious  maladies  that  appear  in 
schools  and  occasion  trouble  ;  in  respect,  also,  of  the  contagious  ones,  of  the  conditions  of  school-work,  and 
to  consider,  too,  the  question  of  overwork.  This  will  be  done  in  this  chapter,  physical  culture  being 
reserved  for  a  later  one. 

One  may  include  under  the  heading  of  non-contagious  diseases  those  that,  while  not  strictly  non- 
contagious, may  be  st)  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  hygiene  ;  and,  further,  it  will  sometimes  be 
cunvenicnt  to  refer,  while  discussing  the  defect  of  a  sense-organ,  to  contagious  maladies  that  may  be 
associated  therewith.  As  the  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  not  systematic  nosology,  a  departure  from  strict- 
ness of  classification  will  be  excused  by  convenience. 

2.  Defects  o/'s/yA^  — Defective  vision  is  far  more  common  with  children  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  much  unwitting  cruelty  has  been  inflicted  through  ignorance  upon  children  whose  failures  to  profit 
by  their  lessons  were  partially  due  to  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  etc.  The  common  defects  in  school 
children  are  feeble  vision,  myopia,  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  blemishes  in  the  cornea,  etc. 

Feeble  vision  implies  merely  a  weak  sense  of  sight  even  at  normal  distances  ;  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  bring  the  child  near  the  blackboard,  etc.  Myopia  or  hi/pometropia,  is  a  condition  of 
the  eyo  such  that  the  focus  of  objects  falls  in  front  of,  instead  of  upon,  the  retina ;  and  can  be  remedied 
only  by  concave  (/lasses.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  myopia  in  Lausanne,  a 
frequency  which  it  may  be  said  is  much  less  than  in  German  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Marseilles, 
or  Lyons,  for  which  places  there  are  fairly  complete  statistics. 

In  3,500  school  children  in  Lausanne  130  were  found  to  be  myopic,  i.e.^  3*7  per  cent.^ 

Ratio  of  myopia  :— 
Boys  and  girls 

Town  pupils  to  country  pupils 

French  Swiss  to  (iennan  iSwiss 
Ratio  of  hereditary  myopia  : — 

Boys  to  girls  ... 
Ratio  of  myopic  pupils  from  9  to  15  years  of  ago  :  — 

Age  in  years  ...  ...  ...         0 

Ratio       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       10 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  taking  classes  in  the  schools  instead  of  age.  This,  in  the  absence 
oF  other  causes,  is  an  indication  that  school  life  lends  to  develope  myopia. 

In  222  myopic  eyes,  the  degree  of  myopia  was  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Slight  myopia  (les.s  than  3  diopters)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       65 

Medium  myopia  (from  3  to  6  diopters)     ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       19 

Considerable  myopia  (more  than  6  dioptcr.s)       ...         ...       IG 

Where  the  lighting  of  the  school  was  not  good^  myopia  was  found  to  he  inore  frequent  and  severe^;  and 
I'rofessor  Bryan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  mentions  that  in  the  test  or  3,000  school  children, 
a  dffect  of  vision ,  increasing  from  grade  to  grade  ivith  increase  ofsclwol  requirements^  was  clearly  exhibited  J^ 
Prophylaxis  involves — 

(a)  Proper  lighting  of  class-rooms,  i.e.^  direction  and  quantity  of  light  properly  determined. 

(/>»)  Adaptation  of  desks  to  pupils. 

(c)  Adaptation  of  reading  and  similar  material  to  pupil's  sight. 

Later  on  other  elements  of  prophylaxis  will  be  referred  to,  viz. : — 
{d)  Suppression  of  all  home-work  for  lower  classes,  and  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  hours  of  home 

work  for  upper  classes, 
(p)  The  adoption  of  upright  writing. 

Other  defects  of  vision  and  their  percentages  were  found  to  bt* : — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Hypermetropia        ...         ...         ..      2*3  Mixed  astigmatism  ...         ...     0  3 

Myopic  a.stigmatism  ...         ...     1*5  Irregular  astigmatism     ...         ...     4  3 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism  ...     04 

These  however,  shewed  no  signs  of  augmention  with  age  or  class,  and  therefore  could  not  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  a  consequence  of  school-work.  The  production  of  the  myopic  condition  is  evidently  the 
chief  danger.  3. 


«  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

10     ... 
10     ... 
10     ... 

11 
31 
1-9 

... 

■  •  • 

.  •  • 

•  «  •                 •  •  • 

10     ... 

0-8 

V) 
1-5 

11 
1-7 

12 
'2  0 

13 

2-8 

14 
4-6 

15 
6-5 

^  R^sumd  d'hygi^ine  scolaire,  par  le  Docteur  A.  Combe,  p.  88. 

^  The  statistical  results  are  directly  taken  from  or  are  deduced  from  those  given  in  the  work  above  cited. 

•  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kducation,  1893-4,  vol.  1,  p.  451. 

*  Hygiene  scolaire,  p.  93. 
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The  frequency  of  lateral  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column  is  also  greater  than  is  generally 
thought,  although  rare  in  the  new-horn,  Coville,  who  examined  1,000  newly-born  children,  found  only  a 
single  case  of  congenital  scoliosis.^  That  this  is  a  school  disease  is  only  too  terribly  apparent  when  one 
regards  the  statistics.    Por  example,  in  294  scoliotic  children  examined,  the  division  was  as  follows: — 

Brfore  schocl'Oge,  During  school-age. 


0-2  yean    2 

2-3    ,.        3 

3-4 8 

4-5 
5-6 


»» 


«i 


6-  7  years 
7-10 
10-14 


)i 


>i 


5 

8 


t> 


71 

159 

38 


Total  before  school-age     26 

duriog  school-age    268 


>» 


It  was  affirmed  that  these  results  were  inconclusive,  for  obvious  logical  reasons.  Krug,  of  Dresden, 
however,  examined  200  children  before  entrance  into  school,  all  of  whom  were  free  from  scoliosis.  Two 
years  afterwards  no  less  than  42  were  scoliotic. 


Combe  and  others,  of  Lausane,  found,  in  2,314  children,  571  scoliotic     = 
Guillaume,  of  Neuchatel  „        731        „        218 

Krug,  of  Dresden  „     1,418        ,,        357 

Hagmann,  of  Moscow  „     1,664  (girls) 

Kallbach,  of  St.  Petersburg  „     2,333 


t» 


25  per  cent 

29 

25 

29 

26 


>f 


>» 


Well  may  Kocher  declare  that  scoliosis  is  a  school-disease  !  And  "  he  who  runs  may  road"  the 
duty  that  devolves  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  hygiene  of  our  schools. 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  Orthopedists  generally  affirm  a  great  preponderance  of 
scoliosis  in  the  female  sex.  Thus  Eulenberg,  Ever,  Kesch,  Both,  Wildbergen,  Behrend,  \dam,  Scholder 
all  give  results  shewing  that  six-sevenths  of  scoliotic  cases  are  girls ;  but  the  following  results  explain 
how  this  happens : — 

Krug,  in  Dresden,  found  in  691  boys  181  scoliotic     =     26*0  per  cent. 

723  girls  163      „  =    225 

Oombe,  etc.,  Lausanne,  found  in  1,290  boys  297  scoliotic    =     2.3*0  per  cent. 

„       1,024  girls  274        „  -     26  7        „ 

Now,  it  appears  that  in  the  primary  schools,  where  piano-exercises,  embroiderv,  painting,  etc.,  are 
not,  as  in  the  superior  schools,  superadded  to  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary  school-work,  the  proportion  of 
scoliotic  boys  to  girls  is  about  equal.  That  the  injurious  influence  of  school-work  is  evidenced  for  both 
sexes  appears  in  the  following  results,  giving  the  percentage  of  scoliotic  pupils  for  each  age: — 


Age 
in  years. 

Boys, 
per  cent 

Girls, 
per  cent. 

Age 
in  years. 

Boys, 
per  cent. 

Girls, 
per  cent 

Lausanne    j 

8 

9 

10 

8 
17 
18 

9 
20 
22 

11 
12 
13 

12-13 
13-14 
14-16 

24 
27 

26 

31 
30 

38 

Totals 

43 

51 

77 

99 

8-10 
10-11 
11-12 

Dresden < 

11 
17 
28 

17 
17 
21 

28 
35 
33 

21 
31 
32 

Totals 

56 

65 

96 

84 

Scoliotic  and  myopic  trouble  progress  together,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  results  from  the 
examination  of  2,314  children  : — 


Classes  Oowcst  to  highest). . 

Percentage  of  scoliotic 

myopic 


II 


VII. 

•9 
3 


VI. 

18 
5 


v. 

20 
5 


IV. 

27 
6 


III. 

23 
9 


II. 

32 
14 


I. 

31 

19 


The  Lateral  deviations  are  of  three  kinds,  sin istro- convex^  dextro-convex^  and  combined  ;  and  are 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  dorsal^  lumbar,  etc.  They  may  also  be  associated  with 
incurvations,  1.0.,  with  the  antero-posterior  deviations. 

The  disposing  causes  are  (a)  heredity,  (i)  ana)mia,  (c)  muscular  weakness,  (J)rapidity  of  growth,' 
(e)  rachitis,  (/)  goitre  and  myxcedema.  Prophylaxis  is  much  the  same  as  for  myopia.  The  question  of 
i)osition  in  writing,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  this  respect,  will  be  considered  later.  It  may 
oe  added,  finally,  that  a  good  gymnastic  will  do  much  to  remedy  some  of  the  dffects  of  the  vertical  column, 

G.  Ancenia. — Anaemia  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  well  in  evidence  in  the  schools  of  our  State. 
Inquiry  has  shewn  beyond  doubt  that  even  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school- work  tend  to  develope  it. 
According  to  Duval,  the  more  direct  causes  of  this  kind  are  {a)  indifferent  quality  of  the  air  respired  ; 
(Jb)  excessive  heat  in  the  class-rooms;  (c)  insufficiency  of  muscular  exercise;  and  {d)  cerebral  fatigue. 

In  regard  to  (a),  it  may  be  said  that  the  proper  oxygenation  of  the  blood  demands  a  large 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  respired  air.  The  breathing  of  air, 
charged  with  the  anthropotoxines  respired  by  the  pupils,  also  adds  to  the  injury.  Anai^mia  arises  from 
(h)  and  (c)  in  much  the  same  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  oxygenation  is  inadequate,  and  not  at  all  comparable 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  open  air.  The  question  of  cerebral 
fatigue  will  be  relegated  to  a  subsaquent  section  of  this  chapter. 


^  l^vao  orthop.  Ko.  96,  p.  309. 

'  Combe.  ZeiUchrift  fttr  Sohulgesondheitspfl^ge.     1696,  p.  688. 
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.  7.  Carief,  Adenoid  Growths,  etc. — Everywhere,  it  is  affirmed,  dental  diseases  are  on  the  increase, 
and  in  this  State,  as  is  well  known,  we  have  quite  our  share  of  such  trouble,  and  early  decay  of  the  teeth 
is  very  common.  A  child  suffering  acute  toothache  is  absolutely  incapable  of  receiving  the  normal  benefits 
which  his  school  is  able  to  bestow ;  in  fact,  his  attendance  during  trouble  of  this  kind  is  of  very  little  value. 
The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  victims,  even  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
in  these  State  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  drawn  largely  from  this  stratum,  the  instruction,  whatever 
its  quality,  must  often  lamentably  fail  of  its  due  effect. 

The  same  is  also  true  wherever  children  are  inadequately  nourished^  as  is  occasionally  the  case 
among  the  lower  working  classes.  With  school-physicians  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with 
these  troubles,  at  least  in  their  more  aggravated  forms.  In  many  schools  in  Europe  the  children  are 
actually  provided  with  a  good,  substantial  meal,  either  free  or  at  a  purely  nominal  charge. 

Adenoids  are  a  source  of  deafness  too  often  unrecognised. 

8.  Brain,  nervous,  and  minor  diseases,  B  1,  i  {d.) — The  circumstances  pointed  out  as  leading  to 
the  anaemic  condition  are  productive  also  of  headaches,  nasal  hsBmorrhage,  etc. ;  that  is  to  say,  cerebral 
work,  a  forward  leaning  position  for  the  head,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  which  is,  moreover,  often  unpleasantly 
warm,  are  determining  causes  of  these  maladies.  Very  often  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  children 
are  also  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Two  attitudes  are  possible  :  the  one  that,  as  long  as  the  school  is 
better  than  the  honic,  it  is  satisfactory  ;  the  other,  that  the  State  does  well  to  see  that  at  least  while  the 
child  is  at  school  it  shall  live  hygienicaUy,  The  latter  is  the  spirit  which  is  governing  Europe  and  to  some 
extent  also  America  at  the  present  day,  and  which  tends  to  build  up  a  capable  and  vigorous  people. 

Epilepsy,  unfortunately,  occasionally  presents  itself  in  schools.  It  is  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  other  children,  especially  the  younger  ones,  should  avoid  the  spectacle,  as  their  imaginations  are 
often  strongly  affected,  and  insomnia,  or  grave  nervous  disorder,  may  follow.  So  strongly  is  this  felt  by 
some  school  hygienists  that  they  recommend  that  ''every  epileptic  should  be  sent  away  from  school  until 
complete  recovery,  certified  by  medical  declaration,  the  recovery  being  assured  by  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  period  of  time.'* 

Chorea,  etc. — Children  that  exhibit  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  rhythmical  motion  of  the  eyeball, 
twitching  of  the  face,  hand,  or  fingers,  muscular  restlessness,  marked  inattention,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
stammering  and  stuttering,  whose  writinfj  is  apt  to  be  strangely  irregular,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
school-physician.  Some  simple  further  indications  of  nervous  disease,  however,  ought  to  be  known  to 
every  psedagogue,  as,  for  example,  absence  of  iris-reflex  on  the  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light  after  it  has 
been  shaded  a  little  while ;  inability  to  stand  on  one  foot  with  the  eyes  closed,  et<5. — a  symptom  of 
motor  inco-ordination.  Cases  of  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance),  though  not  so  serious  as  epilepsy,  ought  also 
to  be  sent  away  at  once  from  the  school,  on  account  of  the  imitative  tendencies  of  children,  as  well  as  for 
the  patients'  own  sakes. 

Retarded  intelligence. — The  tardy  appearance  of  intelligence  is  usually  associated  with  slow  physical 
development,  slow  dentition,  walking,  speaking,  etc. ;  the  intellectual  development  sometimes  even 
approaches  zero.  Children  so  afflicted  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  treatment,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  a  different  chapter. 

There  are  one  or  two  maladies  which  require  the  banishing  of  the  patient,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  in  themselves  very  serious.  For  example,  such  maladies  as  ozcena  and  enuresis  (incontinency 
of  urine) ;  the  former  on  account  of  the  extremely  offensive  smell,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
odour  due  to  ammoniacal  fermentation. 

9.  Infectious^  contagious,  and  parasitic  diseases.  B  1,  ii. — Passing  now  to  infectious,  contagious, 
and  parasitic  maladies,  their  order  of  gravity  is  pretty  nearly  as  follows : — 

Grave — Variola  (small-pox),  (plague),  diphtheria,  febris  scarlatina,  tuberculosis  (consumption,  etc.). 
Ordinary— Rubeola  (measles),  febris  typhoides  (typhoid),  influenza,  pertussis  (whooping-cough). 
Slight — Varicella  (chicken-pox),  parotitis  (mumps),  roseola  (rash). 
Eye  diseases — Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,   purulent   conjunctivitis,  granular  conjunctivitis,  catarrhal 

ophthalmia  (blight). 
Skin   diseases — Tinea  capitis    (ringworm   of    the   scalp),   alopecia   (falling   out  of    hair),   herpes 

circinnatus  (ringworm),  scabies  (itch),  eczema  impetigi nodes,  impetigo. 
Mouth  diseases — Stomatitis  (ulcers  of  mouth). 

Variola  (small-pox). —  Fortunately  this  State  has  so  far  escaped  the  first- mentioned  disease. 
Should  it  once  get  a  hold  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  detailed  instructions  to  all  schools,  conveying  the 
latest  special  knowledge  as  to  prophylaxis  and  general  precautionary  measures.  The  last  remark  applies 
also  to  what  is  also  popularly  known  as  plague. 

The  following  indicate  Swiss  opinion  as  regards  isolation,  etc. : — 

Diphtheria. — The  bacillus,  discovered  by  Loeffler,  affects  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs.  The  disease  is  contagious.  The  germs  contained  in  the  membranes  are  ejected,  infect 
the  air,  the  clothing,  etc.,  not  only  of  the  patient,  but  also  of  those  about  him,  and,  being  dried,  may  then 
be  carried  to  a  distance.  The  germs  are  difficult  to  destroy,  and,  after  months,  and  even  years,  of 
exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  they  are  still  living  and  able  to  develope  the  malady. 

For  this  reason, '*  pupils  ill  with  diphtheria,  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  them,  shall  be  excluded  from  school,  and  shall  not  be  readmitted  except  on  producing  a  medical 
certificate  that  they  have  recovered,  or  that  their  return  to  school  is  without  danger." 

Scarlatina. — This  malad^^,  marked  by  strong  fever,  vomiting,  headache,  very  sore  throat,  a  scarlet 
eruption,  abates  in  a  few  days ;  but  then  desquamation  commences,  and  continues  for  several  weeks.  The 
flakes  of  skin,  unfortunately,  are  able  to  spread  the  malady,  which  is  sufficiently  tenacious  of  life  to  be 
transmitted  great  distances.  Hence  the  rule :  ^*  Every  infant  affected  with  scarlatina,  and  everyone  who 
has  been  in  contact  with  him,  should  be  excluded  from  the  school,  and  should  not  be  readmitted  except  on 
medical  certificate  testifying  that  all  danger  is  passed."  • 

Tuberculosis. — The  germ  of  phthisis,  unfortunately,  is  found  in  the  sputa  of  people  affected  with 
the  disease ;  the  dried  sputum,  converted  into  dust,  infectn  the  air  with  the  germs  of  the  contagion. 
Hence  the  dictum  of  the  Swiss  and  many  European  hygienists  :  *'  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
health  of  pupils  that  every  person  affected  with  phthisis  should  be  excluded  from  the  school." 

Bubeola, 
15—3  M 
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Buheola. — The  virus  of  measles  is  found  in  the  mucous  discharges  which  are  associated  with  the 
severe  cold  in  the  head,  and  the  bronchitis  with  which  the  attack  commences.  Hence  it  is  contagious 
before  the  fever  declares  itself  or  the  rash  becomes  visible.  For  this  reason,  in  many  places  the  isolation  of 
rubeola  patients  has  been  abandoned.  In  other  places, it  is  believed  that  "  the  affected  child,  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  'contacts*  with  them,  should  be  sent  away  for  three  weeks,'' so  that  the  school  shall  not  become 
a  source  of  infection. 

Typhoid, — As  typhoid  is  not  propagated  by  direct  infection,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  pupil 
affected  are  not  excluded  from  school,  at  least  where  the  sickness  receives  proper  sanitary  attention ;  that 
is,  where  the  disinfection  of  stools,  of  the  soiled  linen,  etc  ,  is  properly  attended  to.  But  "  the  children 
affected  should  be  excluded  from  school  until  complete  recovery." 

Influenza. — Influenza  is  a  very  contagious  malady,  consequently  it  is  recommended  that  "children 
affected  should,  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  be  excluded  for  a  fortnight." 

Whooping-cough. — The  initial  stage  is  like  an  ordinary  or  bronchial  cough,  but  in  the  second 
week  it  becomes  convulsive.  The  virus  is  in  the  mucus  which  the  child  expectorates,  and  this,  dried, 
spreads  the  malady.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patient  may  carry  the  germs  in  their  clothes.  For 
these  reasons  "  children  suffering  from  whooping-cough,  together  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  ought  to 
be  excluded,  for  the  whole  of  the  convulsive  period,  or  say  six  weeks  at  least,  and  ought  not  to  be 
readmitted  except  on  production  of  the  certificate  of  complete  recovery.'* 

Varicella,  Parotitis,  Roseola  (chicken-pox,  mumps,  and  ordinary  rash)  are  not  serious,  and 
"  children  affected  may  be  readmitted  instantly  on  recovery  ";  the  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  need  to  be 
excluded. 

10.  Eye  diseases. — Various  forms  of  preventible  eye  disease  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  schoola 
of  this  State  ranging  in  seriousness  from  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  down  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  And  here 
there  is  acute  need  for  teaching  children  that  they  should  not  convey  their  fingers  to  their  eyes,  except 
with  great  precaution  as  to  cleanliness,  and  similarly  too  they  ought  to  be  warned  as  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  flies  to  remain  upon  them.  Further,  the  lavatory  arrangements  in  our  schools  are  seriously 
defective  in  guarding  against  such  infections. 

11.  Parasitic  diseases, — Both  tinea  capitis,  or  "  scald  head,*'  and  the  milder  form  of  ringworm  of 
the  head  (" la  veritable  teigne,"  and  "la  teigne  tonsurante,"  of  the  French)  are  both  very  contagious 
and  difficult  to  cure.  Another  form  of  ringworm  frequently  occurring  is  not  contagious  ("  la  teigne 
pelade"). 

Herpes  circinnatus  (ringworm)  is  very  contagious,  but  easy  to  cure.  It  is  often  taken  from  dogs, 
cats,  etc.,  a  fact  which  children  should  know.  "  Children  affected  therewith  ought  to  be  sent  away  from 
school,  and  readmitted  only  on  presenting  a  declaration  of  complete  cure." 

Scabies  (itch)  no  doubt  troubles  those  lackinj^  in  cleanliness  most,  but  it  may  also  affect  the 
cleanest  and  most  careful.     The  child  should  be  remitted  to  the  school-physician. 

The  Pediculus  capitis  (louse)  in  course  of  time  dcvelopes  a  special  eruption  that  also  has  been 
called  "granular  ringworm  "  ("  la  teigne  granuleuse,**  of  the  French). 

In  America,  where  there  are  a  great  many  poor  immigrants,  it  has  been  found  very  necessary  to 
establish  precautions  against  discomfort  to  other  pupils,  from  immigrant  children  affected  with  any  of 
the  above  troubles.     The  following  is  the  treatment  noticed  : — 

The  children  are  thoroughly  bathed ;  their  heads  are  specially  treated  with  a  wash  destroying  the 
pediculus,  the  hair  being  cut  or  shaved  if  necessary,  and  the  sores  if  any  are  treated  with  oil  or  an 
unguent.  Whatever  their  past  habits  may  have  been,  it  is  found  that  the  children  soon  acquire  habits  of 
cleanliness  j  and  once  learnt,  both  public  opinion  and  their  own  sense  ot*  comfort  keep  them  in  the  good  way. 

Impetigo  of  the  head,  etc.,  eczema,  and  impetiginous  eczema  are  not  seriousltf  contagious ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  children  are  submitted  to  treatment,  there  is  no  objection  to  their  remaining  at  school. 

Prophylaxis  in  these  matters  is  assured  by  having  sufficiently  large  vestiaries,  each  child  beinjj 
assigned  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  number,  and  no  child  being  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
use  the  place  of  another.  There  is  nothing  like  an  adequate  sense  of  the  unwisdom  of  promiscuity  in 
our  8tate  schools. 

12.  Prophylaxis  and  disinfection, — Cleanliness  goes  a  long  way  in  safeguarding  against  the  various 
ills  that  menace  us  each  day  ;  and  from  the  kindergarten  up,  it  should  be  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
ordinary  maxims  about  the  importance  of  disinfection  can  be  easily  instilled  into  children,  and  their 
customary  heedlessness  in  conveying  their  fingers  to  their  mouths,  eyes,  etc.,  can  be  corrected.  A 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  disease,  and  in  particular  of  germ-diseases,  is  also  easily  imparted, 
and  is  very  important.^ 

After  the  appearance  of  grave  contagion  in  a  school  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  it.  This  is 
carried  out  in  some  countries  by  a  service  expert  in  the  matter.  The  hair  of  the  disinfector  is  covered 
with  a  calico  cap ;  the  ordinary  clothes  are  protected  by  special  pantaloons  and  overalls  of  similar 
material,  fitting  at  the  neck  and  ankles  tightly.  A  solution  of  mercury-perchloride  (corrosive  sublimate) , 
1  in  1,000,  is  largely  used.  The  washing  is  done  very  thoroughly.  After  disinfection,  all  furniture  is,  if 
possible,  left  several  hours  in  the  sun. 

Articles  that  cannot  be  washed,  are  cleansed  with  rag,  soaked  either  with  sublimate  solution,  or 
with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin),  or  they  are  subjected  to  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  to  the 
vapour  of  paraformaldehyde  (solid  formalin).  For  the  sulphurous  acid  disinfection,  the  acid  liquified 
under  great  pressure  (Pictet  liquid)  in  steel  syphons  is  very  convenient.  The  latrines,  urinals, lavatories,  etc., 
ace  also  carefully  disinfected  with  the  sublimate  solution.  A  solution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime, 
or  a  milk  of  lime,  made  with  about  100  of  lime  to  about  50  of  water,  is  used  for  the  sewers,  etc. 

18, 


^  In  order  to  make  the  instraotion  iatuitive,  charts  shewing  typical  germs  would  be  useful,  since  they  would  intereot 
ildren,  and  impress  their  minds  with  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  such  germs. 
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13.  Belgian  direeiiont  as  to  hffgiene. — ^The  practical  instructions  for  the  use  oi  all  public  depart- 
ments in  Belgium,  including  schools,  for  **  the  prevention  of  the  appearance  of  transmissible  diseases  and 
combating  their  propagation,"  are  very  thorough.  In  the  1902  edition  the  contents  deal  with  the 
following  subjects : — 

Preliminary  Notion8  :  Oenbral  Instructions. 

I.  Information.     II.  holatUm.     III.  Disinfection.     IV.  Sanitation. 

III.  (A)  Disinfection  during  disease. — Disinfection  of  morbid  matters,  of  persons,  of  linen,  clothing,  etc 

(B)  Disinfection  afier  the  disease. — I.  Operations  in  the  house— (a)  with  gaseous  formic-aldehvde ;  (6)  by  washing. 
II.  Operations  at  the  disinfecting  station — (a)  by  steaming  ;  (6)  by  wetting ;  (c)  by  formic -aldehyde. 

(C)  Communal  disit\fectiny  service.  — (a)  personnel ;  (b)  material ;  (c)  station ;  {d)  disinfecting  stoves  ;  {e)  apparatus  for 
easeous  formic-aldehyde. 

IV.  SanUcUion,  in  respect  of  : — 

(A)  I,  plague ;  2,  cholera ;  3,  typhoid  fever ;  4,  small-pox ;  5,  scarlatina ;  6,  diphtheria ;  7,  measles  ;  8,  whooping- 
cough  ;  9,  erysipelas  ;  10,  puerperal  fever  ;  11,  granular  ophthalmia. 

(B)  1,  tuberculosis. 

(C)  1,  exanthematous  typhus ;  2,  military  fever  ;  3,  dysentery  ;  4,  chicken-pox  ;  5,  mumps. 

(D)  ] ,  anthrax  ;  2,  elauders  or  farcy ;  3,  hydrophobia. 

(E)  1,  trichinosis  ;  2,  taenia ;  3,  juvenile  anaemia  ;  4,  itch  ;  5,  ringworms. 

(F)  1,  syphilis;  2,  blennorrhagia. 

The  information  given  throughout  is  very  complete,  both  as  regards  syniptoms  and  disinfection, 
and  as  regards  the  special  reasons  for  care  in  each  case.  One  example  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.     The  disease,  scarlatina,  e.g.,  is  thus  referred  to : — 

**  Scarlatina. — The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  to  fourteen  days.  The  disease  comes  on  quickly,  with  a 
violent  access  of  fever,  usually  accompanied  by  sore  throat.  The  eruption,  formed  of  red  patches,  commences  on  the  neck 
and  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  extends  therefrom  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  About  the  ninth  day  the  fever  has  ceased, 
the  eruption  has  faded,  and  the  skin  commences  to  peel  off.  These  pellicles  and  flakes  of  skin  continue  to  fall  off  from  two 
to  four  weeks. 

**  Scarlatina  is  a  very  contagious  malady,  of  epidemic  character,  varying  greatly  iu  malignity.  It  is  always  a  serious 
disease,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  its  later  consequences  (albuminuria,  etc.). 

'  *  The  germ  of  scarlatina  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  seat  is  in  the  pellicles  and  flakes  of  skin.  It  appeani 
to  exist  also  in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat.     It  is  after  recovery,  and  during  the  period  of  desquamation,  tha: 
contagion  is  most  to  be  feared.     The  contagious  germ  is  extremely  resistant,  adhering  to  objects  and  retaining  its  nocuou 
character  for  weeks  and  months. 

"  The  contagion  can  make  its  way  directly— that  is  to  say,  by  direct  contact  with  a  scarlatina  patient — or  indirectly, 
viz.,  by  the  intermediary  of  healthy  people  or  objects  that  have  been  in  contact,  not  necessarily  immediately,  with  a  person 
affected  with  scarlatina.  Among  other  things  may  be  indicated  bedding,  linen,  furniture,  playthings,  and  even  letters 
and  milk." 

The  detailed  directions  for  isolation,  disinfection,  etc.,  are  as  follows : — 

**  1.  The  patients  should  be  completely  isolated.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  affected  with  scarlatina,  and 
all  the  children  in  the  same  house,  should  not  attend  school,  at  least,  until  two  weeks  have  passed  since  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  patient,  this  isolation  having  been  certilied  as  perfect  by  the  attending  physician. 

*'  2.  The  persons  nursing  the  patients  should  be  themselves  submitted  to  all  the  directions  indicated  in  the  chapter 
on  isolation.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  special  overall,  which  should  be  taken  off  on  disinfecting  themselves  to  leave 
the  room. 

*'3.  The  disinfection  ought  to  rigorously  conform  to  the  general  instructions.  It  must  apply  to  the  walls  of  the 
room,  floor,  clothes,  bedding,  and  all  the  objects  which  the  patients  have  used.  The  disinfection  oi  the  rooms  and  furniture 
ought  to  be  made  with  formic-aldehyde  (formalin) ;  that  of  the  linen,  bedding,  clothes,  should  take  place  in  the  vapour 
stove.   The  flakes  of  the  skin  ought  to  be  collected  &s  carefully  as  possible,  thrown  into  solution  No.  2,  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

'*  The  same  applies  to  playthings  and  objects  of  little  value,  as  also  to  the  books  and  the  copv books  of  the  pupils. 

**  4.  The  child  should  not  return  to  school  till  the  desquamation  has  completely  disappeared  (about  six  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  disease),  and  till  he  has  had  several  soap-baths.  A  certificate  of  the  attending  physician  should  be 
demanded  for  readmission. 

*'  5.  If  several  cases  simultaneously  or  successively  present  themselves  in  any  school  ....  a  disinfection  of 
the  place  will  be  directed. " 

The  abo?e  passage  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  degree  of  thoroughness  of  the  hygienic  directions. 
The  whole  document  is  about  150  pages.  It  is  couched  in  language — slightly  technical  at  times,  perhaps 
— that  ordinarily  intelligent  people  can  readily  understand,  and  contains  plates  illustrating  very  fully  the 
apparatus  at  a  disinfecting  station.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  *^  Bulletin  special 
du  Service  de  sante  et  de  V hygiene  puhlique,''  and,  as  a  guide  for  public  bodies,  answers  requirements  yery 
satisfactorily. 

14.  Circular  concerning  infectious  diseases  in  N.8.  TV. — The  following  is  the  official  memorandum 
touching  the  matter  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  for  this  State : — 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Infectious  and  Communicable  Diskasbs. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  approved  of  the  following  suggestions,  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  in 
substitution  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  Cnief  Inspector's  Memorandum  of  30th  April,  1894  : — 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1896,  expressly  forbids  the  sending  to  school  of  any  child  who  '*  within  the  previous  two 
months  has  been  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  or  who  has  been  resident  in  any  house  in  which  such  disease 
has  existed  within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  without  furnishing  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  with  a  certificate 
from  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  such  child  is  free  from  disease  and  infection."  (Section  28.)  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  protect  his  scholars  by  taking  care  that  this  law  is  duly  executed  in  every  case 
which  comes  under  his  notice. 

By  Regulation  under  the  Act  the  local  authority  for  the  district  is  required  to  furnish  the  head  teacher  with  a  notice 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  statutory  infectious  diseases  in  the  person  of  any  of  his  scholars  as  soon  as  such 
occurrence  is  reported  to  it.  If  a  teacher  finds  that  the  local  authority  does  not  promptly  eive  him  this  warning, 
he  should  report  the  neglect  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  known  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  so  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 

Statutory 


*  Solution  No.  1  is—corrosive  sublimate,  10  grammes ;  common  salt,  100  grammes ;  water,  10  litres  (1  in  1,000). 
Solution  No.  2  is— 250  grammes  of  soft-soap,  melted  with  250  grammes  of  cresol,  then  mixed  Mrith  10  litres  of  water.  No.  3 
is  merely  milk  of  lime. 
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Statutory  "infectious"  diseases  are  those  declared  to  be  such  by  proclamation  in  the  Oovemment  Oazette.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  three  in  number,  viz. : — 

Typhoid  fever, 
Scarlet  fever,  and 
Diphtheria  and  croup ; 
and  the  abovementioned  law  and  regulation  apply  to  them  only. 

But  there  are  many  other  infectious  or  communicable  diseases  ;  consequently,  whenever  possible,  the  teacher  should 
obtain  medical  evidence  as  to  the  kind  of  illness  suffered  by  any  scholar  who  ceases  to  attend  school  on  account  of 
alleged  illness,  and,  if  the  disease  is  one  of  the  communicable  kinds  mentioned  in  the  additional  list  of  such 
diseases  given  below,  no  other  child  residing  in  the  same  house  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  while  the  illness 
lasts.  The  patient  and  other  children  from  the  same  house  should  not  be  readmitted  to  school  until  the  teacher 
is  satisfied  that  the  risk  of  infection  is  over.  This,  of  course,  is  best  ascertained  from  the  medical  man,  if  any  has 
been  in  attendance. 

Whenever  more  than  one  child  from  the  same  house  is  absent  from  illness  at  the  same  time  or  in  quick  succession,  no 
matter  what  name  is  given  to  the  complaint,  the  teacher  should  be  especially  careful  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  illness,  as  an  infectious  disease  may  not  be  recognised  at  first,  or  may  be  wrongly  named. 

The  teacher  should  take  note,  especially  when  an  epidemic  threatens  or  is  present,  if  any  symptoms  occur  in  any  of 
the  scholars  which  might  indicate  the  commencement  of  disease,  such  as  heat  of  the  skin,  shivering,  headache,  and 
languor,  especially  if  they  begin  suddenly  ;  also  vomiting,  rashes  on  the  skin,  or  sore  throat  Measles  is  very 
infectious  in  its  early  stages,  even  before  the  characteristic  rash  has  appeared,  and  while  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  a  common  cold.  When  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  are  in  the  district  the  teacher  should  be  especially 
careful  when  scholars  show  throat  symtoms,  for  these  usually  mark  the  commencement  of  those  diseases  ;  and,  if 
necessary,  he  should  himself  look  at  the  scholars'  throat,  when  he  would  sometimes  be  able  to  detect  unusual 
redness,  or  white  specks  or  patches,  indicating  a  diseased  condition.  Alteration  in  the  accustomed  tone  of  a 
scholar's  voice  (speaking  through  the  nose,  etc.,  etc.)  is  often  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  muscles  about  the  throat ; 
and  diphtheria,  which  is  not  always  an  acute  disease,  is  a  common  cause  of  it.  When  observed,  therefore,  the 
scholar  should  be  excluded  (a)  until  recovered,  or  (b)  until  positively  certified  by  a  medical  man  not  to  have  been 
suffering  from  diphtheria.  It  is  a  prudent  precaution  not  to  allow  a  child  who  has  had  diphtheria  to  return  to 
school  under  three  months  from  the  beginning  of  illness. 

If  a  case  of  infectious  or  communicable  disease  occnr  in  the  house  in  which  a  teacher  lives,  he  should  remove,  arranging 
so  that  he  wears  clean  clothes  at  his  new  residence  until  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  can  be 
cleansed,  etc.  If  removal  be  impossible  he  should  refrain  from  attending  school  until  such  time  as  the  risk  of 
conveying  infection  to  the  scholars  has  passed,     r 

For  the  purposes  of  these  instructions,  the  following  are  also  communicable  diseases,  in  addition  to  the  three  statutory 
infectious  diseases  already  mentioned  above  : — 

Measles.  Chicken  Pox. 

German  Measles  (Rotheln)  Whooping  Cough. 

Mumps.  Influenza. 

It  is  requested  that  you  will  give  careful  attention  to  these  suggestions. 

By  order  of  the  Minister, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  BRIDGES, 

Sydney,  9th  January,  1899.  Chief  Inspector. 

15.  Conditions  of  school  work. — B.  2.  1.  The  question  of  lighting,  ventilation,  heating  and  cooling, 
and  school  furniture  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  object  throughout  is  to  avoid  all  occasion  of 
unnecessary  fatigue,  all  undue  tasking  the  organs  of  sense,  all  injurious  postions  of  the  body,  and  to  have 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  all  life-giving  conditions  at  their  maximum. 

16.  Position  in  writing, — The  position  of  scholars  at  work,  especially  in  writing,  is  a  matter 
to  which  reference  may  now  be  made. 

If  one  sits  symmetrically  in  front  of  a  table,  placing  paper  or  copy  book  thereon  directly  in  front 
of  him,  he  must,  on  attempting  to  write,  inevitably  execute  what  is  called  upright  writing.  A  sloping  hand 
is  practically  impossible.  Now,  this  position  is  the  only  absolutely  symmetrical  one,  and,  therefore,  prima 
-facie^  it  follows  that  upright  writing  executed  in  it  is  best  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view.  The 
researches  of  men  like  Schubert  of  Nuremburg,  Cohn  of  Breslau,  Mayer  of  Fuerth,  Schenk  of  Berne, 
Boux,  Eperon,  and  Combe  of  Lausanne,  Javal  at  Paris,  Fuchs  at  Vienna,  Fahrner,  EUinger,  Gross  and 
others  at  Zurich,  and  many  others,  have  abundantly  shewn  that  cases  of  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column, 
of  myopia,  etc.,  are  more  numerous  in  classes  where  sloping  writing  is  practised  than  in  classes  that  adopt 
upright  writing.  And,  further,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  that  the  carriage  of  the  body  is  better  in  all 
classes  that  adopt  this  form  of  writing,  the  advantage  being  conspicuous,  in  Basel,  in  1892,  the  r^Bum6 
of  a  report  on  the  subject  stated  that,  '*  In  the  classes  where  upright  writing  is  adopted  the  carriage  of 
the  bod^j  apart  from  every  other  point  of  view,  is  better  than  in  those  where  slanting  writing  is  retained. 
In  two  parallel  classes,  subjected  to  exactly  identical  work,  out  of  forty -eight  pupils  who  wrote  upright 
writing  only  two  had  a  defective  carriage,  while,  out  of  forty-three  who  wrote  sloping  writing,  fifteen 
were  imperfect." 

A  special  commission  appointed  in  Zurich  in  1893  reported,  *'  Taking  into  account  the  hygienic 
advantages  of  upright  writing,  we  decide  in  its  favour.** 

In  order  to  discuss  this  question  clearly,  one  or  two  definitions  are  necessary.  The  position  of  the 
copy  book  is  said  to  be : — 

Median^  when  exactly  in  front  of  the  pupil. 
Lateral^  when  on  his  right  hand,  as  is  usual  for  sloping  writing. 
Upright^  when  the  bottom  is  parallel  to  edge  of  desk. 

Inclined^  when  it  makes  an  angle  therewith ;  the  inclination  invariably  requires  rotation  counter 
clockwise.     This  may  be  called  left  inclination. 

Automatically,  the  heavy  or  down  strokes  are  produced  by  flexion  of  the  finger  joints ;  the  light  or 
up  strokes  by  an  extension  of  them,  with  slight  rotations.  Now,  the  copy  book  being  upright,  in  whatey^r 
position  it  is,  even  if  to  the  left  of  the  body,  it  will  be  found  that  down  strokes  are,  by  tnis  flexion,  directed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  chest. 

It 


^  The  region  of  exact  vision  is  very  small  ^ 
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Axel  Key,  of  Stockbolm,  in  bis  Bchool-hygiene  inyestigations  of  1889,  where  tbe  children  then  in 
the  upper  grades  had  fourteen  hours  (?)  of  daily  work  to  perforin,  found  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
chlorotic,  and  ten  per  cent,  with  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column.  Outside  myopic  cases,  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  said  to  suffer  from  chronic  diseases. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schuschny,  of  Budapest,  also  found  that  over  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  a  certain 
institution  suffered  from  nervous  symptoms ;  and  Professor  Nesteroff  in  Moscow,  who  obserTe4  216 
students  for  four  years  in  a  Moscow  gymnasium,  states  that  the  number  of  nervous  ailments  ranged  from 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  preparatory  to  sixty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  highest  grade. 

This  shews  the  need  of  care  a!«  to  the  possibilities  of*  overwork,  or  of  indifferent  conditions,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  both ;  while  however,  in  itself  it  is  not  conclusive,  since  other  than  purely  psedagogic  causes 
may  be  operative. 

Professor  M.  V.  0*Shea  of  the  School  of  Pssdagogy  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  in  a  discussion  of 
this  question,^  argued  that,  provided  school  buildings  bo  hygienic,  the  dangers  supposed  are  not  so  acute 
as  sometimes  imagined,  and  he  evidently  considered  that  we  do  well  not  to  be  overpowered  by  any  tendency 
to  microscopic  view  of  the  hygienic  specialist.     It  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  modern  views  of  fatigue. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Krohn,  a  specialist  in  psychology,  remarked  that  when  mental  disintegration  takes 
place,  it  is  the  finest  mental  faculties  that  are  the  first  to  prove  victims,  and  in  pointing  out  that  even  the 
minor  mental  abnormalities  require  to  be  carefully  sought  for,  otherwise  the  mischief  may  be  irreparable, 
and  that  fatigue  is  the  common  source  of  danger  in  this  connection,  he  argued  that  "  close  watch  should 
be  made  for  fatigue  ai^ns.'*^  It  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  a  physical  poison  generated  by  the  muscles 
in  action,  re-acting  on  the  brain  and  causing  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  the  nature  of  this  poison  has  actually 
been  investigated  by  Wedensky,  a  KuHsian  chemist,  and  by  Maggiora  and  Mosso,  Italians.  It  was  said 
by  Krohn  that  from  8  to  10*15  a.m.,  of  course,  is  the  best  period  for  mental  activity,  11  to  12  the  worst, 
1  to  2*80  is  somewhat  better,  and  from  3  to  4  only  second  to  8  to  10*  15,  and  he  urged  that  the  tasks 
should  be  correspondingly  alloted.  Su€Scient  time  has  not  been  available  to  make  anything  like  adequate 
inquiry  on  this  point,  but  enough  has  been  shewn  to  indicate  that  the  qualifications  of  anyone,  who 
proposes  to  direct  the  programme  of  instruction  of  an  educational  system  should  be  such  as  to  make  him 
alive  to  the  advancing  results  of  psychological  and  physiological  research. 

As  Krohn  has  pointed  out,  both  teacher  and  parent  should  at  least  be  alive  to  the  abnormal  nerve 
signs  consequent  upon  either  fatigue,  imperfect  methods,  or  inappropriate  and  inopportune  studies  (^.y., 
disturbance  of  balance,  twitching  of  hands  and  face,  restless  eye  movements,  peculiar  postures  of  head 
and  hands,  excitability,  irritability,  inattention).  It  is  of  course  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  report  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  question  at  the  present  time.  It  is  known  that  there  are  very  curious  psychic 
limitations  to  fatigue-effects;  to  take  a  simple  example,  it  is  well  known  that  fatigue  supervenes  quickly 
when  the  emotions  are  unfavourably  afi*ected,  slowly  when  they  are  pleasurable.  And  just  here  lies  a  difficulty. 
A  definite  quantity  of  work  to  be  mastered  by  a  pupil  fatigues  him  in  proportion  as  his  interest  in  it  is 
low.  An  hour's  teaching  by  a  dull,  uninteresting,  muddle-headed  teacher,  is  far  more  exhausting  than 
the  same  time  spent  with  a  vivid,  intelligent  teacher,  and  yet  in  the  latter  case  there  is  much  more  actual 
cerebration.  Wherever  teaching  was  bright,  the  Commissioners  noticed  that  fatigue  signs  were  practically 
absent ;  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  infected  the  children,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Munsterberg : — '^  The  individual  teacher,  for  his  teaching  methods,  does  not  need 
scientific  psychology ;  and  tact,  and  sympathy,  and  interest  are  far  more  important  for  him  than  all  the 
twenty-seven  psychological  laboratories  of  this  country  ";  although  he  admits  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher, 
as  a  man  of  wide  interests,  to  knoto  something  of  psychology,  and  to  bring  that  knowledge  to  bear,  in  dealing 
with  his  pupils. 

Life  cannot  be  got  through  without  considerable  fatigue,  neither  can  the  tasks  at  school.  But  both  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  invoking  the  favourable  reactions  o^ interest.  Thus  the  school-boy,  awakened 
by  the  art  of  his  teacher  to  interest  in  his  subject,  is  largely  saved  from  fatigue, '^n^t  as  surely  as  the 
workman,  proud  of  the  excellence  of  his  craftsmanship,  is  also  delivered  from  its  tedium.  This  points  to 
one  great  factor  in  the  true  remedy. 

All  this  applies  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  sides  of  the  subject.  All  one  need  say  here  is 
that  gymnastics,  etc.,  and  school  games,  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  creating  fatigue  great 
enough  to  impair  the  balance,  in  the  sterner  part  of  the  school  work.  The  application  will  always  nave  to  be 
largely  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  educated  teacher.  Let  teachers  be  properly  educated  ;  let  them  be 
taught  the  significance  of  the  marks  of  fatigue,  and  of  defective  hygiene ;  let  them  have  something  like  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  conditions,  through  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  question,  and  they  will  have  far  less  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  misapplication  of  teaching  pressure, 
individually  or  collectively,  or  of  injuring  the  children  by  unwise  psedagogy. 

18.  School-hours, —  On  the  continent,  generally,  school-hours  are  longer  than  with  U8,30-B2  hours  in 
the  upper  classes  of  primary  schools.  Any  proposed  increase  here  should  undoubtedly  be  compensated  by 
creating  deeper  interest  in  work  and  in  improving  the  conditions  of  school  life.  Let  our  schools  and 
play-grounds  be  constructed  and  arranged  with  regard  to  the  conditions  demanded  by  sound  hygiene  ;  let 
their  equipments  be  what  are  indicated  in  regard  to  furniture  and  psedagogic  material ;  let  the  teaching 
be  done  by  teachers  with  a  larger  command  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  modern 
pedagogy,  and  much  of  the  difficulty  about  fatigue  will  be  annihilated.  The  gymnastics,  t/ /tyA^,  and 
manual  instruction  can  be  considered  as  practically  a  recreation  and  relief  from  the  mental  work,  and  once 
children  have  been  made  to  appreciate  school  work,  as  indeed  they  can,  and  as  the  Commissioners  have 
seen  over  and  over  again,  the  latigue  questiou  is  solved,  for  by  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  curricula, 
the  necessary  change  of  effort  will  relieve  the  pressure. 

19.  Home-work  from  the  hygienic  standpoint. — Brain-worrjring  tasks,  imposed  in  the  younser  years 
of  school  life,  are  undoubtedly  an  offence  against  the  normal  development  of  the  child,  and  the  £scretion 
of  the  teacher  must  be  carefully  exercised  in  the  imposition  of  all  home  work.     There  are  widespread 

complaints 


^  Reports  of  the  GommisBioner  of  Education,  U.S.A.,  1895-6.     pp.  1175-1198. 
*  Report  of  the  Comniissioiier  of  Education  U.S.A.,  1898-9,  Vol  1,  p.  475. 
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complaints  as  to  this  matter.  The  trouble  does  not  so  mueh  inhere  in  the  tasks  themselves  as  in  the  psychical 
relation  of  the  child  to  them.  Create,  for  example,  the  same  interest  in  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra, 
as  the  children  spontaneously  find  in  various  self-imposed  problems,  and  the  tedium  of  solution,  with  its 
adverse  physical  consequences,  will  disappear,  and  there  will  be  some  relief.  The  subject,  however, 
requires  more  thorough  investigation. 

Much  of  the  necessity  for  home-work  undoubtedly  exists  because  the  schools  teach  indifferently 
and  are  poorly  staffed. 

20.  Conclusions. — The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  wide  comparison  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  pupil  works  in  the  schools  of  our  State  and  elsewhere  : — 

1.  There  should  be  systematic    examination  to  determine  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  physical 

defects,  especially  such  as  defects  of  sight  and  hearing,  of  every  child  entering  school. 

2.  The  troubles  from  which  any  child  is  suffering  should  have  the  attention  of  a  physician,  in  regard 

to  hia  fitness  to  remain  at  school,  whenever  the  roaster  is  in  doubt. 

3.  The  general  effect  of  the  school -regime  on  each  child  should  be  a  subject  of  observation  for  the 

responsible  master  of  each  class. 

4.  General  ideas  of  hygiene  should   be  communicated  to  the  teachers    of  all  schools  under  the 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  explaining;  their  importance  ;  and  hygienic  instruction  should 
be  given  in  every  school.  This  should  include  at  least  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  of  asepsis, 
and  of  general  hygiene.     In  secondary  schools  the  physiological  aspect  should  be  also  included. 

5.  The  upright-system  of  writing  should  be  adopted  up  to  the  ago  of  twelve  at  least.     Some  effort 

to  create  a  sound  public  opinion  on  this  matter  should  be  made,  so  as  to  win  its  support,  and  to 
correct  the  prevailing  prejudice  in  favour  of  sloping  writing.* 

6.  The  question   of  fatigue  should    be   systematically    considered,  so   as   to   regulate  the  future 

school -practice  of  the  State. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  regular  school-physicians  be  appointed,  to  whom  children  might  be  referred  in 

needful  cases  ;  and  further  that  a  physician,  who  has  specialised  in  school-hygiene,  should  be 
permanently  associated  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  make  all  necessary 
hygienic  investigations,  and  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  school-hygiene. 

8.  Hygienic  statistics  should  be  taken  in  every  school,  on  a  scheme  sufiiciently  extensive  to  admit  of 

a  criticism  of  our  school-methods  and  conditions.^ 


^  See  Note  at  end  of  Section  16. 

'  The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  anthropometric  measurement  in  connection  with  school  children  and  its 
significance  mr  school-hygiene  is  revealed  in  the  Presidential  address  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  F.S.S.,  Government 
Statistician  of  N.8.W.,  in  the  £kx)nomic  and  Social  Science  Section  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Hobart  meeting,  1902,  pp.  541-569.  The  importance  of  physical  culture  is  revealed  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Bjelke-Petersen,  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  823-829. 
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CHAPTEE  L.        . 

, School  Equipment. 

tJ.  W.  TURNER.] 

The  proper  equipment  of  schools  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impoi'taDce  in  any  school  system  which 
is  progressive  in  ite  aims.  No  country  wishing  to  keep  in  the  van  of  civilisation  coii  afford  to  lose  sight 
of  the  immense  value  of  thoroughly  organised  schools.  E^■e^y  country  to-day  which  lias  made  its  mark 
among  the  nations  for  its  educational  work  can  point  to  splendidly  equipped  schools  for  its  children. 
Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  America,  pORsess  school  buildings  wliich  are  the  pride  of 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated  To  Switzerland  must  be  awarded  the  position  of  honour  for  excel- 
lence of  school  buildings  and  character  of  equipment. 

Switzerland. 
Suildinga.^With  so  much  that  is  good  in    the  way  of  school  architecture  it  will  suffice  here   to 
describe  briefly  a  few  of  the  best  t\-pes  of  buildings  in  the  diflferent  Swiss  towns. 

]ifmiVi Lausanne. — "  Enning  "  Primary  School,  endowed  by  a  public  man  of  that  name,  magnificent  stone 
and  cement  structure  of  three  stories,  situated  in  commanding  position  ;  separate  class  rooms 
opening  from  long  and  wide  corridors  ;  drinking  fountains  placed  in  the  corridor,  drinking  cups 
made  of  aluminium. 

r  "  Vinet  "  Secondaiy  School.      The  gift  of  M.  Vinet,  a  Swiss  author,  who  wrote  books  for 

the  young — splendid  biiiMings — sepsratp  clnHB-rooms  -w-id^,  roomy.  bn™ht  corridors. 


fCOLE   VINET   A    LAUSANNE. 

Ifeuehatel.—Bchoo]  of  Commerce^ Beautiful  building  of  four  stories,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Lake— constructed  of  very  hard  whits  stone  to  about  height  of  10  feet, 
then  a  light  brown  stone  to  top  of  walls — architecture  simple  and  bold — nothing  omat«,  but 
beautifully  proportioned — floors  are  laid  down  in  parquetry— corridors  are  tiled — staircases  are 
of  granite  from  the  Alps—  railings  are  of  iron — there  are  no  elevators — the  electric  light  is  installed 
throughout  the  building— the  special  equipment  is  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Commerce — cost 
of  structure  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000)— every  class-room  is  connected  with  the  Director's  office 
by  telephone. 

Bwn.^Girls'  Secondary  School — stone  and  brick  structure — same  solid  square  style  of  architecture 
characteristic  of  Swiss  schools — single  class-rooms  opening  out  from  wide  corridors — corridors  of 
double  width,  divided  to  admit  of  usual  passages  and  compartments  (wired  in)  for  hats  and  cloaks 
— both  class-rooms  and  corridors  constructed  to  get  the  maximum  of  light  and  air— complete  cost 
of  building  and  furniture  864,000  francs  (£34,560). 

Spitalacker  Primary  School. — Large  buildings  in  three  floors — more  ornamentation  than 
usually  seen  in  Swiss  school  buildings  which  are  noted  for  their  solidity,  simplicity  of  style,  and 
good  proportion — ^single  class-rooms  and  double  corridors  well  arranged  with  r^ard  to  light 
and  air.     Cost  700,000  francs  (£28,000). 

Lucerne. — Primary  school  in  new  part  of  town — stone  to  first  floor,  then  brick — three  stories — single 
class-rooms— wide  corridors.     Cost  400,000  francs  (£16,000). 

Zurich. — Polytechnic — an  immense  range  of  buildings  with  magnificent  technical  equipment — in  com- 
manding position— entire  coat  of  buildings  2,000,000,  francs.     (£80,000.) 

Hirscbengraben. 
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Hirschengraben. — Primary  and  Secondary  under  one  roof — style  departs  from  the  usual 
solid  square  stone  structure — architect  has  provided  a  little  ornamentation — the  material  is  of 
brick — contains  fine  hall,  nicely  decorated,  for  general  assemblies — iron  stands  for  hats  fixed  in  a 
wide  recess  at  each  end  of  corridors — building  lit  with  electricity — cost  1,500,000  francs  (£60,000) 
— the  most  costly  and  the  finest  public  school  building  in  Switzerland. 

Basle, — Gotthelf  School — Primary  school  work  on  the  ground-floor,  Secondary  above — new  building  in 
a  growing  suburb — bright  large  class-rooms,  cheerful  corridors,  both  beautifully  painted. 

Playgrounds  and  Weathersheds. — Every  city  school  is  provided  with  a  playground  and  weathershed. 
The  playgrounds  are  spacious,  and  are  covered  with  small  loose  gravel  Great  attention  is  paid  to  planting 
trees  suitable  for  shade.  In  the  lovely  grounds  of  the  Ecole  Vinet,  Lausanne,  a  space  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants,  which  supply  specimens  for  the  lessons  in  Botany. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  architects  entrusted  with  school  architecture  in 
Switzerland.  The  design  and  finish  of  the  weathersheds  are  in  harmony  with  the  main  buildings  both 
externally  and  internally.  The  weathershed  in  the  playground  of  Hirschengraben  is  beautifully  finished. 
The  floor  is  of  wood,  and  the  windows  are  of  pretty  design.  The  upper  part  of  the  pillars  and  some  of  the 
windows  are  adorned  with  figures  illustrating  child  stories,  and  the  ceiling  is  nicely  painted.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  give  the  child  {esthetic  ideas  when  in  the  playground. 

Teachers^  Room, — In  planning  their  large  city  schools  Swiss  Architects  adopt  the  series  of  distinct 
class-rooms  with  parallel  corridors,  giving  due  care  to  the  proper  direction  of  light  in  the  class-rooms  and 
sufl&cient  ventilation  throughout  the  building.  In  every  school  the  office  of  the  director  or  head  master  is 
conveniently  situated,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  series  of  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  moro 
recently  erected  schools,  rooms  are  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers.  The  room  for  the 
teachers  in  the  Primary  School,  Spitalacker,  Bern,  is  well  furnished  and  is  a  little  palace  in  the  matter  of 
comfort.  In  the  Primary  School  in  Lavater  Strasse,  Zurich,  the  teachers  have  a  well  appointed  room  in 
which  to  meet  after  their  lessons  are  over. 

Caretaker^ s  Room. — In  every  city  school  there  is  a  caretaker  or  concierge.  His  quarters  are  in  a  part 
of  the  school  building,  on  the  ground  floor  generally.  He  is  a  most  necessary  and  useful  man  about  the 
school.  His  chief  duties  are  the  material  care  of  the  buildings,  and  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the 
rooms.  He  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  if  a  handy  willing  man,  can  render  assistance  in  many 
ways.     The  head  master  in  Switzerland  has  little  concern  regarding  the  material  condition  of  his  school. 

Basement. — The  machinery  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building  in  the  cold  months  of  winter, 
and  the  wood  and  coal  required  for  the  boilers,  are  lodged  in  the  basement  The  concierge  is  in  charge  of 
the  machinery. 

Baths. — Shower-baths  are  provided  in  every  school  in  the  city,  and  in  some  of  the  country  schools. 
They  are  situated  in  the  basement  and  are  in  charge  of  the  concierge.  Attendance  is  obligatory,  unless 
exemption  is  claimed  on  a  doctor's  certificate,  in  all  classes  in  the  schools.  The  concierge  is  responsible  for 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  for  the  towels,  and  for  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  baths.  The  attendance 
of  the  pupils  in  the  bath  is  considered  one  of  the  regular  school  lessons,  and  the  teachers  are  responsible 
for  good  order.  In  some  schools  pupils  attend  the  baths  once  a  week,  in  others  twice  a  week.  A  room 
adjacent  to  the  baths  is  fitted  up  in  little  private  compartments  which  are  used  as  dressing  rooms.  Parents 
approve  of  the  douche  for  their  children  because  few  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  fitted  up  with  baths. 
(A  bath  in  a  hotel  on  the  Continent  costs  the  tourist,  who  would  be  clean,  two  francs.)  The  douche  is 
also  a  further  aid  to  cleanliness,  inasmuch  as  mothers,  knowing  that  their  children  must  once  a  week 
prepare  in  the  dressing-room  to  take  their  place  in  the  baths,  look  more  carefully  to  the  condition  of  their 
boys  or  girls'  underclothing,  Outdoor  bathing  among  school  boys  is  very  general  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
facilities  for  indulging  in  the  pastime  are  great.  Bathing  houses  are  numerous  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  best  equipped  for  tejiching  school  boys  is  that  of  Uto-quai,  Lake  Zurich. 

Gymnasium. — The  Swiss  educationists  are  earnest  advocates  for  physical  culture,  and  in  their  most 
important  schools  have  splendid  rooms  and  the  }>est  apparatus  for  gymnastic  training.  In  the  Girls' 
Secondary  School  at  Bern  the  gymnasium  is  100  feet  in  length,  54  feet  in  width,  30  feet  in  height,  and  is 
supplied  with  lockers  for  clothes  and  with  bath-rooms.  In  a  primary  school  in  Lucerne  attendance  in  the 
gymnasium  is  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls,  who  take  their  exercises  at  different  hours.  This  particular 
gymnasium  has  a  floor  of  cork.  The  gymnasium  in  Lavater  Strasse,  Zurich,  has  a  splendid  equipment 
in  a  fine,  large,  lofty  room.  Parallel  bars  and  balancing  poles  are  among  the  apparatus.  The  floor  is  of 
cork.  Attendance  is  obligatory.  Hirschengraben  has  two  rooms  set  apart  for  gymnastics — one  is  fitted 
out  with  a  tennis  court  of  full  size  and  is  also  used  for  marching  exercises  and  evolutions.  The  parallel 
bai^s  are  much  used.  The  oquipniont  is  small.  Neat  dressing  compartments  are  provided.  The  height 
and  weight  of  pupils  are  carefully  recorded  from  time  to  time  by  registering  machines  kept  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Furniture. — The  Swiss  Architect  of  school  furniture  has  laid  himself  out  to  design  a  desk  and  seat 
which  shall  approach  the  best  hygienic  conditions.  All  schools  are  not  yet  supplied  with  the  best  desks, 
but  all  the  new  buildings  have  adopted  the  most  modern  types  of  furniture.  A  very  fine  typQ  of  desk 
made  by  Mauchain  of  Geneva  is  seen  in  the  school  of  Commerce,  Neuchatel.  In  Bern,  a  dual  desk  on  the 
Sigiiau  patent,  costing  30  francs  (£1  4s.),  is  used.  In  Lucerne  a  dual  desk  on  the  Schonk  patent,  costing 
34  francs  (.£1  7s.),  is  seen  in  some  class-rooms,  while  in  another  school  in  the  same  town  a  dual  desk  by 
Hunziker  and  Zimmerli,  costing  45  francs  (XI  16s.),  is  favoured  by  the  school  authorities.  The  Dr. 
Schenk  desk  is  used  in  the  schools  of  Zurich.  A  desk  patented  as  17263  is  used  in  Basle.  The  desk  is  a 
fixture  but  the  seat  is  adjustable. 

Libraries, — Libraries  are  general  in  the  schools  but  are  not  large.  The  books  are  no  read  on  the 
premises,  but  lent  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  class  teacher. 

Sanitary 
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Saniiary  Arrangements, — The  sanitary  arrangements  are  very  good.  In  the  centre  of  the  corridors 
are  the  drinking  fountains,  stands  for  umbrellas,  and  receptacles  for  paper  and  refuse.  At  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  corridors  the  lavatories  and  necessary  conveniences  are  placed. 

Laboratories. — In  the  secondary  schools  of  Switzerland  laboratories  with  lecture  theatres  for  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  general,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  equipment 
of  the  primary  school  for  elementary  instruction  in  science. 

Museums. — Small  museums  of  natural  history  are  common  to  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Switzer- 
land.    Animals,  birds,  plants,  are  well  represented. 

Pictures. — In  the  elementary  schools  the  walls  have  but  few  pictures.  The  portraits  of  Pestalozzi 
and  William  Tell  are  in  eveiy  school,  and  in  one  Canton  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  is  added.  In  the 
secondary  schools  excellent  photogi'aphs  and  other  pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  class-rooms  and  corridors. 
Maps  and  diagrams  are  not  very  common  in  the  Swiss  schools,  but  the  very  fine  map  of  Switzerland  (by 
Keller)  was  noticed  on  the  walls  of  a  secondary  school  in  Geneva.  This  map  gave  a  splendid  idea  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  and  the  system  of  drainage. 

Permanent  Exhibitions  of  School  Equipments. — In  addition  to  the  individual  equipment  in  the 
public  schools  of  Switzerland  there  are  three  permanent  Public  Exhibitions  fitted  up  with  all  the  most 
modem  furniture  and  teaching  apparatus.  These  are  the  Exhibition  attached  to  the  Training  College  for 
Primary  Teachers  in  Lausanne,  the  Exhibition  in  Bern,  and  the  Pestalozzianum  in  Zurich. 

The  Lausanne  Exhibition  is  a  great  museum  of  school  material.  It  is  a  scries  of  rooms  which  have 
been  fitted  up  specially  with  the  view  to  bringing  under  the  notice  of  teachejrs  in  training  all  the  most  suit- 
able appliances,  furniture,  wall  decorations,  and  apparatus  which  can  be  used  in  a  school.  The  collection 
is  a  splendid  one,  and  all  the  articles  are  good.  Foremost  among  much  that  proved  interesting  are  the  wall 
decorations  which  consist  of  well  executed  maps  and  very  line  diagrams.  In  the  collection  there  are  little 
cabinets  showing  products  and  all  their  derivatives,  and  a  series  of  botanical  charts  which  give  the  pupils 
good  ideas  of  the  people  and  industries  of  other  countries.  All  the  important  manufactures  are  treated  in 
concrete  form.  The  raw  product  is  placed  first,  and  specimens  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  manufacture 
follow  in  order,  and  the  whole  is  nicely  mounted  on  a  card  suitable  for  use  in  the  class-room.  Furniture  is 
well  represented.  In  addition  to  the  desks  already  mentioned  the  collection  contains  one  called  Kettigs 
Scbulbank.  Physiological  charts  and  models,  and  charts  of  insects,  birds,  animals,  fishes,  are  numerous, 
and  all  are  of  the  best  quality.  The  display  of  Kindergarten  material  is  that  usually  seen  in  Kindergarten 
schools.  The  writing  in  copy  books  has  considerable  slope.  The  moral  code,  which  is  read  daily  in  the 
schools,  hangs  on  the  wall.  Everything  that  the  Canton  can  obtain  to  make  the  teaching  attractive  and 
entertaining  to  the  pupils  is  gathered  into  this  Exhibition. 

The  Bern  Exposition  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  school,  but  is  a  collection  of  school 
apparatus  and  school  work  intended  as  an  object  lesson  for  teachers.  Its  best  features  are : — 1.  Relief  maps 
and  models  for  teaching  geography.  These  are  of  excellent  construction  and  great  utility.  2.  Apparatus 
for  teaching  elementary  physics,  diagrams  of  various  kinds  illustrative  of  local  and  foreign  subjects,  etc., 
well  executed  photographs  of  scenery  and  buildings  of  different  countries.  3.  Cards  of  textile  fabrics  and 
alimentary  products  showing  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  article.  There 
is  a  large  display  of  plain  needlework  of  a  useful  character. 

The  Pestalozzianum  in  Zurich  is  a  teachers'  museum  on  a  small  scale,  in  rather  poor  buildings,  but 
interesting  on  account  of  its  associations.  The  exhibits  ai*e  housed  in  small  rooms  which  may  be 
briefly  described  thus  : — 

(a)  Museum  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  largely  in  manuscript,  many  pictures  of  Swiss  scholars  and 
philosophers,  library  of  school  work  and  publications. 

(6)  Diagrams  and  models  —  Physiology  (including  first  aid),  ethnology.  Scripture,  geography, 
agriculture,  botany,  physics,  manufactures. 

(c)  Museum  of  Industry — models  in  clay,  wood,  iron,  tin. 

(d)  Copy  books  and  the  teaching  of  caligraphy  generally. 

(e)  Drawing  designs  and  patterns,  flowers,  iron  railings,  and  similar  ornamental  work. 

(/)  Class  room  apparatus — a  very  fine  map  stand  on  which  maps  may  be  folded  up  after  use  ;  a  wire 
frame  with  squares  on  which  are  placed  imitations  of  all  coins  in  use  in  the  country ;  vessels 
showing  the  various  liquid  measures ;  charts  showing  addition  tables ;  blackboards  of  style  usually 
seen  in  schools,  viz.,  a  dark  slate  in  a  sliding  frame,  some  of  wood. 

The  Commissioners  have  collected  the  catalogues  of  the  great  school  publishing  firms  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Europe,  and  America,  and  have  personally  inspected  many  establishments  noted  for  school  equip- 
ment in  London,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Toronto.  A  desciiption  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  best  suited  for  our  schools,  the  catalogues,  pictures 
and  some  specimens  of  work  collected,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with  a 
suggestion  that  they  be  placed  in  the  newly  formed  Departmental  Library  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  An 
enumeration  and  description  of  all  that  could  be  suggested  for  school  use  would  unduly  lengthen  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


The  Educational  Equipment  of  Schools  and  Museums  of  Paedagogy. 


[G.  H.  KNIBB8.] 

1.  Introductory, — During  the  Commissioners'  tour  it  was  impossible  to  fail  to  recognise  the 
inferiority  of  our  school-equipments  compared  with  those  in  the  schools  of  almost  every  country  visited. 
Whether  the  lower  or  higner  primary  schools,  or  the  secondary  schools  are  considered,  the  result  is  the 
same ;  and  it  matters  but  little  to  what  special  material  one  refers. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  viz.,  that  in  respect  of  educational  material  our  schools  are  not  well  equipped — 
that  even  our  training  colleges  are  without  museums  or  educational  material,  and  without  physical, 
chemical,  or  natural-history  laboratories;  that  they  possess  but  a  poor  general  outfit — there  are  not 
sufficient  sources  of  good  tradition  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  proper  equipment  for  a  modem  school. 

With  no  example  of  a  well-equipped  school,  teachers  in  training  or  visiting  Sydnev  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  carry  away  an  adequate  conception  as  regards  the  proper  character  of  either  ordinary  op 
moden  schools. 

Proper  equipment  in  a  school  will  certainly  greatly  help  in  giving  the  teaching  reality  and 
thoroughness  which  at  present  are  often,  perforce,  absent,  as  elsewhere  explained.  And  the  value  of  a 
general  Piedagogical  Museum  is  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  teacher^  revealing  to 
him  the  possibility  of  the  part  that  mechanical  aids,  models,  drawings,  etc.,  may  play  in  his  work. 

In  its  hygienic  relation,  school  equipment  is  discussed  in  Chapters  XLYII-XLIX,  which  sufficiently 
deal  with  the  matter,  though  not  of  course  exhaustively. 

2.  Pcedagogical  Equipment  of  Schooh. — As  stated,  the  proper  furniture  for  schools  generally  is 
elsewhere  discussed,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  retain  the  lon^  unadjustable  desks  and  seats,  very 
often  manufactured  in  cedar,  and  this  in  the  most  recent  schools,  though  the  defects  of  these  have  long 
been  known,  and  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Roth  in  1885.' 

The  equipment  to  which  reference  is  hereinafter  made  is  for  primary  schools  designed  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  years.    Such  equipment  would  embrace,  for  example 


(1)  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  wall-sheets,  pictures,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
subjects  of  instruction. 

(2)  Simple,  physical,  chemical,  and,  perhaps,  biological  apparatus,  adequate  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  scientific  teaching,  object  lessons,  nature-study,  etc. 

(3)  Lantern-apparatus  for  the  projection  of  pictures  on  a  screen. 

(4)  Phonographic  language  records  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  proper  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages. 

(5)  Equipment  for  manual- training  exercises. 

(6)  Equipment  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy. 

(7)  School  library. 

(8)  School  museum,  cabinets,  etc. 

All  these  forms  of  equipment  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  many  Continental  schools  and  in  most  of 
the  modern  primary  pcliools  of  Switzerland.  Recent  tendency  in  England  is  much  in  the  same  direction. 
Speoking  generally,  America  also  recognises  the  value,  educationally,  of  such  equipments.  These  will  be 
referred  to  teriattm, 

3.  3Iaps,  ftc. — In  regard  to  maps,  the  importance  of  systematic  revision  is  obvious.  With  a  view 
to  making  geographical  conceptions  realistic,  the  value  of  illustrative  pictures,  such,  for  example,  as 
^* phofochrofnes^,'*  which  bhew  exactly,  with  photographic  accuracy  and  in  their  natural  colours,  what  the 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  our  earth  are  like,  can  hardly  bo  overstated.  In  a  well  equipped  school  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Maps 

*  Schools  illustrating  the  constitution  of  an  ideally  equipped  school. 

'  **  Sitting  in  schools  as  a  cause  of  deformity."— R.  E.  Roth,  Augtralian  Medical  Oazette,  November,  1885.  Dr.  Roth 
says: — ''Having  unlimited  opportunities  of  observing  girls  during  school-hours,  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  most  of  the 
deformities  they  are  liable  to,  such  as  curvature  of  the  spine,  contracted  chests,  round  shoulders,  myopia,  etc.,  are  due  to 
the  iMid  positions  thev  assume  M'hilst  at  their  work.     In  order  to  appreciate  thoroughly  those  various  injurious  positions, 

we  must  have  some  idea  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  sitting This  exceedingly  unhealthy  and  injurious 

position  is  due  to  the  improper  relations  of  the  desk  to  the  seat  and  to  the  position  of  the  copv-book,  and  to  the  absurd 
way  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  hold  the  pen.  A  properly  constructed  desk  should  be  of  such  a  height  that  the  elbows 
may  lie  advanced  forwartl  and  rest  lightly  on  the  desk.  The  use  of  the  arms  in  writing  is  not  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  )H>d^%  but  for  the  left  hand  to  fix  the  copy-book,  and  the  right  to  hold  the  pen.     Finally,  the  desK  should  bo  so  near 

the  pupil's  body,  without  touching,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  stoop  forward There  is  no  doubt  that  these 

* '"'""  '"■''        *^  *  •  .  .     1  i.  .  *    1  .      .       «.    ''onsof  the  spine  and  various 

counteract  the  evil  effects  by 
Bring  in  such  pastimes  on  the 

false  plea  of  modesty.     For  this  reason  it  is  most  urgent  that  some  system  of  physical  training,  suitable  for  girls,  be 
introduced  and  made  compulsory  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  this  physical  training  should  be  carried  out  on  scientific 
•principles,  and  not  by  ''professors"  and  sergeants  who  are  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  healthy  development  of  the  body. 

'  A  fine  illustratiro  series  was  obtained  from  the  Photochrome  Company,  Cbeapaide,  London. 
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Maps,  charts,  wall-sheets,  diagrams,  etc.,  if  made  interesting,  as  for  example  when  they  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  war,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  journeys  of  travellers,  the  signiticance  of 
strategic  movements,  or  occupations,  can  become  of  high  educational  value  in  broadening  the  minds  of 
children  and  giving  them  a  definite  interest  through  which  their  attention  can  be  focussed  to  more 
methodical  matter  of  instruction. 

Consider  some  of  the  recent  events  which  demand  geographical  treatment,  and  have  this  general 
type  of  interest.     One  might  quote  for  example : — 

(a)  The  acquisition  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  States. 

(b)  The  new  treaty  between  France  and  Siam  and  its  import  on  the  East. 
({?)  The  development  of  railways  in  Africa. 

(d)  The  volcanic  outbreak  and  earthquakes  in  Central  America. 

(e)  The  Canal-schemes  of  Central  America. 

(f)  The  blockade  of  Venezuela. 

(ff)  The  Acre  question  (Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil). 

(A)  The  Pacific  cables. 

(i)   The  Arctic  expeditions  of  O.  Sverdrup,  R.  N.  Peary,  and  Baron  E.  Toll. 

(j)  The  Antarctic  expeditions. 

(k)  Dr.  Sven  v.  Hediirs  journeys  in  Lob-nor  district  and  in  Tibet. 

(I)  Journey  of  the  Drs.  Sarasin  through  the  Celebes. 

(m)  Journey  of  Oberst  Pavel  and  Dr.  Hoesemann  in  the  Camcroons. 

(n)  Journey  of  Baron  Erlanger  in  East  Africa. 

(0)  The  Russian  movement  in  Manchuria,  etc., 

and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind. 

Old  maps,  or  any  maps  that  cannot  be  corrected  or  altered,  are  not  convenient  f«)r  geographical 
toacliins: ;  maps  that  could  be  readily  brought  up  to  Hate  would  be  preferable. 

Relief  maps,  if  accurate,  arc  excellent  to  give  some  rough  idea  of  the  orography  of  different 
countries  ;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  several  makers  have  very  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  reasonable  accuracy,  a  fact  obvious  on  comparison  of  two  reliefs  of  the  one  country. 

In  regard  to  the  hanging  of  maps ^  etc.,  the  best  arrangement  seen  by  the  Commissioners  was  a 
magazine  of  spring  rollers  in  the  form  of  a  bracket,  each  roller  being  set  a  little  higher  than  the  one 
behind  it.     This  has  been  elsewhere  referred  to  (Chap  VI.,  sect.  33). 

Reference  is  also  elsewhere  made  (Chap.  XL  VIII.,  sect.  2)  to  the  matter  of  hlacJchoards,  and  to 
the  fact  that,  from  every  point  of  view,  ground-glass  tablets  are  preferable  to  blackboards. 

4.  Physical^  Chemical^  and  Naiitral-historg  Laloratorg. — If  object  lessons  are  to  be  realistic,  each 
school  should  possess  a  little  simple  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  material  for  the  teaching  of 
natural  history.  In  the  French  oflBcial  instructions  of  1S97,  it  is  said  that  "  It  is  by  simple  experiments, 
costing  but  little,  that  the  conceptions  of  physical  science  for  the  primary  schools  are  established.**  And 
they  recommend  the  selection  of  those  which  have  direct  relation  to  agriculture.  In  the  "  ecole  normale 
d*Arras,*'  each  student-teacher  takes  away,  on  leaving,  a  box,  made  in  the  workshop  during  the  exercises 
in  manual  work,  provided  with  material  for  chemical  experiments.  The  box  contains  the  following 
material :  — 

(1)  A  spirit-lamp,  tripod,  triangle,  a  holder  made  of  iron  wire,  one  made  of  wood,  a  support;  all 
made  by  the  student-teacher.  Occasionally  a  more  powerful  lamp  is  added,  for  operating  with 
glass,  etc. 

(2)  A  small  collection  of  glass  tubes,  corks,  india-rubber  tubing.  In  some  of  the  boxes  of  the 
normal  schools  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  stoppers  and  sizes  of  rubber  tubing. 

(:>)  A  small  assortment  of  laboratory  glass,  four  flasks,  six  test  tubes,  three  beakers,  six  large-necked 
flasks,  etc. 

(4)  File,  and  wires  of  various  sizes. 

(5)  Various  reagents. 

The  whole  is  illustrated  in  the  report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.^  (Group  I.) 
The  modern  Swiss  primary  schools  are  better  provided  than  this,  and  their  laboratories  are  fairly 
well  eouipped.  In  the  ordinary  ])rimary  schools  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  the  one  laboratory  for 
both  physics  and  chemistry,  though  in  the  bettor  class  of  school  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  separate  rooms. 
To  dispense  with  the  science-leaching  is  not  possible,  unless  our  primary  education  is  to  remain 
inferior ;  and  to  teach  science  subjects  thoroughly,  whether  in  the  form  of  object  lessons  or  not,  suitable 
apparatus  is  necessary.     It  is  the  experimental  teaching  that  is  interesting,  realistic,  and  valuable. 

5.  Lantern  Apparatus. — A  feature  of  one  of  the  Museums  of  Pedagogy  in  Paris  is  the  despatching 
room  for  lantern  views.  These  are  sent  to  all  the  de|.»artment8,  and  in  each  department  a  distributing 
centre  has  been  established,  through  the  initiative  of  the  "Teaching  League.'*  These  views  are  very  fine, 
and  extend  over  quite  a  large  range  of  subjects,  viz.,  agriculture,  history,  fine  arts,  and  travel,  the  last 
being  coloured.  The  lantern  is  being  used  more  and  more  for  intuitive  teaching  purposes,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  spent  with  the  lantern  can  be  made  not  only  very  interesting,  but  also  very 
profitable. 

G.  Phonographic  Prcords  for  Languages. — In  the  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  Innfruages  (Chap. 
XXI 1),  the  value  or  the  phonograph  is  referred  to  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  true  sounds  of  a  foreign 
languaije.  The  phonograph  is  not,  of  course,  comparable  to  the  living  teacher  ;  but  in  this  State  we  are 
nt  present  at  some  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  suflBccnt  number  of  people  competent  to 
teach  modern  languages.     The  phonograph  is  a  temporary  way  out  of  the  diflBculty. 

7. 
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7.  Equipment  for  Manual  Training, — The  equipments  for  manual  training  are  well  deyeloped  in  a 
great  many  primary  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  America.  The  work-benchefly 
though  simple,  and  the  accessories  for  tools,  etc.,  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  conyenience  or 
efficiency.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  G-ermany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,  Buseia,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  outfits  are  excellent,  and  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  was  of  high  quality. 

The  excellent  manual-training  equipments  of  the  primary  schools  in  London  and  its  suDurbs  are  a 
feature  of  interest,  and  these  are  well  distributed  also  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Throughout  the  world 
it  is  being  more  clearly  recof^nised  that  education  must  take  a  more  active  and  practical  and  more 
intuitive  form,  and  the  manual-training  equipments  are  the  evidence  of  the  serious  way  in  which  this 
opinion  is  entertained. 

8.  Equipment  for  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy, — Another  feature  noticed  in  a  very  large 
number  of  schools,  wns  the  equipments  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  (with  both  gas  and  ordinary  stoyea), 
and  for  the  teaching  of  washing,  ironing,  etc.  In  the  former,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  science  of  the 
subject  is  touched  upon,  the  equipment  being  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  process  may  be 
rationally  understood.  The  apparatus  was  particularly  fine  in  Switzerland  and  Holland, although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  also  excellent  in  many  other  countries. 

9.  The  Making  of  Apparatus  in  School, — In  the  chapter  on  "  Manual  Training  and  Sloyd  **  (Chapter 
XIX)  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  apparatus  required  for  the  teaching  of 
science  m  Public  Schools  could  easily  be  made  in  the  school  workshop.  Apart  from  all  questions  of 
economy,  the  undertaking  of  exercises  of  this  kind  has  a  high  moral  value,  perhaps  especially  so  if  the 
master  be  able  to  so  interest  his  pupils  as  to  make  them  identify  themselves  with  the  school  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  its  credit.     Then  the  improvement  of  the  equipment  will  have  some  attraction. 

The  pupiFs  concern  for  the  reputation  of  his  school,  is  one  of  the  important  elements  in  its  ethical 
progress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  aim  of  every  good  school  to  create  eiprit  among  the  pupils,  and  a  desire 
to  maintain  high  traditions  in  regard  to  its  reputation  and  work. 

The  fact  that  all  apparatus  will  have  to  be  made  some  time  in  advance  of  the  actual  lesson  may  be 
used  to  focus  attention,  and  to  beget  interest  in  the  subject  which  the  apparatus  is  to  illustrate.  Some- 
times,also  it  will  happen  that  the  devices  of  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus  will  shew 
considerable  ingenuity.  All  such  original  effort  is  to  be  strongly  encouraged,  not  only  for  the  pupil's 
own  sake  but  also  because  of  its  favourable  reaction  upon  other  children. 

10.  Interest  in  Science  in  Schools. — Eeference  has  elsewhere  been  made  to  the  utility  of  scientific 
observations  made  in  schools.  Every  Public  School  in  the  State  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be  made  a 
meteorological  observing  station^  and  the  keeping  of  the  records  assigned  as  a  task  of  honour  to  the  more 
deserving  pupils.  In  this  way  important  meteorological  information  could  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  State,  the  pupils  deriving  real  teaching  and  benefit  therefrom.     Prance  avails  itself  of  this  idea. 

So  also  in  places  of  great  geological  interest,  specimens  could  be  collected  for  the  cabinets  and 
museums  of  schools  in  other  places  where  the  same  opportunity  does  not  exist. 

11.  School  Libraries  and  Museums. — School  libraries  are  a  feature  in  a  very  large  number  of 
European  and  American  schools.     They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz  : — 

(a)  Libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers,  containing  dictionaries,  encycloprodias,  works  of  references,  works 
on  education  (theory  and  history),  works  on  mental  science,  ethics,  philosophy,  on  sciences 
connected  with  education,  such  as  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  gymnastics,  physical  culture, 
manual  training,  Sloyd,  text  books  on  various  subjects,  educational  law,  etc. 

{b)  Libraries  for  the  use  of  children,  of  a  somewhat  more  popular  character,  but  containing  also 
suitable  scientific  works,  text  books,  the  latter  generally  being  somewhat  more  advanced  than 
those  required  in  following  the  ordinary  work. 

In  regard  to  museums,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  excellent  factors  in  education  and  they  are  a 
common  feature  in  primary  schools  all  over  the  world.  Children  readily  collect  specimena  for  them,  and 
often  shew  great  interest  in  the  school  musuem.  The  proprietors  of  local  industries  very  readily  and 
generously  add  their  tribute,  often  a  very  valuable  one,  to  the  school  museum,  and  in  this  way  botti  the 
pupils  and  the  public  are  induced  to  take  special  interest  in  the  schoors  development. 

The  concentration  of  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  on  the  material  they  obtain  for  the 
school  museum  is  often  a  valuable  aid  in  their  education,  through  the  arousing  of  their  interest  and 
curiosity. 

12.  Pcedagogical  Museums  and  Libraries. — An  important  institution  which  has  grown  up  in  recent 
years  is  the  Museum  of  Pedagogy,  represented  in  many  European  countries  and  in  America.  Its  special 
purpose  is  to  exhibit  various  educational  appliances,  and  thus  to  render  apparent  the  progress  made  in  the 
material  organisation  of  education.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these  museums  are  in  Switzerland,  one  of 
special  interest  being  the  Pestalozzianum  in  Zurich. 

This  permanent  school  exhibition  was  founded  in  1875  by  a  secondary-school  teacher  and  town 
councillor  named  Keller,  and  in  1878  was  connected  with  the  Gewerbemuseum  (Museum  of  Industry). 
According  to  the  statute  of  1882,  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is  the  development  of  matters  pertaining 
to  Swiss  school  educacion,  and  especially  to  education  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  furthering  and  helping 
it  by  enlightening  the  authorities,  teachers,  and  the  public  above  all,  as  to  tne  present  state  of  the  schooli^ 
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There  is  also  a  scbool-museum  at  Fribourg  founded,  throagh  the  actiyitj  of  M.  L^on  G-enoad,  ia 
1884.  This  has  a  collection  of  samples,  a  library,  the  works  of  Pere  Girard,  and  school-history,  school-law, 
and  school-statistic  sections. 

There  is  also  a  permanent  school-exhibition  at  Neuchatel  opened  on  June,  1887,  each  of  the 
departments  being  arranged  in  its  special  sectional  room  as  follows  : — 

Geography.  Natural  History.  (JirJs'  handwork.  School  law. 

History.  Mathematics.  School  of  industrial  work.  School  statistics. 

Drawing.  Language.  Singing.  Pcedagogy. 

Writing.  Kindergarten.  Gymnastics.  School  furniture. 

The  paedagogical  library  of  Paris  is  a  very  large  one,  containing  something  like  50,000  volumes. 
Besides  this  there  are  in  Paris  two  large  pedagogical  museums,  in  which  are  exhibited  a  variety  of  schcol 
material,  the  one  being  in  the  Rue  Gay  Lussac,  and  the  other — the  Municipal  Paedagogical  Museum — 
being  in  the  Eue  Montmartre,  No.  47. 

Reference  was  made  in  section  5  to  the  Despatch  Room  in  the  Pedagogical  Museum  of  Paris,  for 
the  issue  of  lantern  views.  This  is  shewn  in  Fig.  85  of  the  Report  on  Group  I,  (Education  et  enseignement). 
Exposition  universelle  Internationale,  1900,  Paris,  p.  239.  There  were,  in  1898-9,  about  3,450  collections 
of  about  twenty  views  each.     The  collection  ia  at  present  considerably  larger. 

At  the  Pedagogical  Museum  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  specimens  of  every  type  of  furniture,  and 
of  all  teaching  material  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  may  be  found.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  92,  p.  257, 
of  the  Report  above  referred  to.  Examples  of  the  work  of  pupils,  and  of  the  class  of  exercises,  are  giveu 
on  pp.  274-5  and  280-1 . 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  pedagogical  equipment  (museum)  of  many  of  the  normal  schools  of 
America  is  also  excellent.  That  seen  in  connection  with  the  training  college  ot*  the  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  is  worthy  of  mention.  According  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Columbia  University  (year  1902-3), 
the  Bryson  Library,  in  the  main  building  of  the  College,  contains  20,000  volumes.  Tliis  building  also 
contains  a  fine  educational  museum. 

The  best  series  of  models  for  the  Sloyd  form  of  manual  training  was  that  seen  at  the  museum 
of  the  Naas  Seminarium.  Besides  the  educational  museums  distributed  throughout  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  America,  many  of  the  warehouses,  where  educational  materials  are  sold,  are  practically 
extensiTC  exhibitions  of  the  variety  and  character  of  the  apparatus  provided  to  assist  teaching. 

13.  Conclusion. — A  Pedagogical  Museum  is  an  important  factor,  not  only  in  the  education  of 
teachers,  but  also  in  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  needs  of  the  popular  school,  for,  as  yet,  we 
have  no  adequate  conception  in  this  State  of  a  modern,  well-equipped  primary  school. 

In  a  centre  like  Sydney  such  an  institution,  properly  fitted  out,  would  reveal  the  state  of  progress 
in  the  material  organisation  of  education  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  teacher's  seminary,  associated 
with  the  University,  possessed  of  a  good  adjunct-school,  and  a  well-equipped  library  and  museum^  could  bo 
made  a  focus  of  interest  for  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  would  also  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  definite  in  regard  to  the  material  organisation  of  modern  education. 

The  following  recommendations  sum  up  what  has  been  previously  indicated : — 

(1)  The  present  educational  equipment  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  State  needs  to  be  greatly 
improved. 

(2)  There  should  be  some  simple  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(3)  All  primary  schools  should  be  equipped  for  manual  training ;  and  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy  should  be  better  provided  for. 

(4)  The  manual  training  classes  should  be  encouraged  to  make  such  simple  apparatus  as  is  serviceable 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 

(5)  A  fully-equipped  educational  museum  should  be  established,  preferably  adjoininij  the  teaching 
seminary  and  its  practising  school.  This  museum  should  contain  examples  of  all  new  teaching 
material  of  value  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  LIl. 

Inspection  v.  Examination. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Practically  outside  our  own  State,  certainly  outside  our  Commonwealth,  the  question  of  Inspection 
t?.  Examination  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioner's  visit  was  receiving  little  attention.  One  of  the  States  was 
making  an  experiment  in  favour  of  inspection  in  place  of  examination,  but  the  test  was  confined  to  a  few 
of  what  were  considered  the  best  schools  in  the  city. 

In  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  question  had  been  settled  for  some  years  in  favour  of 
inspection,  and  inquiry  among  His  Majesty's  Inspectors,  head  teachers,  and  assistants,  revealed  the  fact, 
that,  although  a  small  minority  did  not  approve  of  the  step,  a  very  decided  majority  agreed  that  the  change 
was  a  wise  one  to  make. 

Several  of  the  most  prominent  head  teachers  under  the  London  School  Board  and  under  the  Pro- 
vincial School  Boards,  whose  schools  were  specially  recommended  as  being  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the 
Commissioner,  were  good  enough  to  speak  out  very  plainly  on  this  question. 

In  one  large  suburban  school  in  the  West  End  of  London,  there  appeared  to  be  little  inspection  and 
no  examination.  No  Inspector  had  visited  the  school  for  a  year.  When  the  head  teacher  was  asked  for 
his  "  Observation  Book  "  ^  he  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  term,  but  on  the  Commissioner 
explaining  that  it  was  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  pupils  and  teachers  during  examination,  he  produced  a 
very  small  exercise  book,  which  he  called  his  Log  Book.  In  the  book  were  a  few  sentences  telling  of  the 
material  condition  of  the  school,  but  specifying  nothing  about  the  work  of  the  classes,  teaching  methods,  oi 
the  values  of  subjects  taught.  Judging  from  this  simple  record  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  gave  little  time  to 
examination  in  that  school.  Yet  one  is  satisfied  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  was  good,  and  that  the 
teaching  carried  on  there  was  intelligent.  Looking  about  for  the  cause  of  such  results  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  one  that  the  head  teacher  was  the  power  at  work.  The  absence  of 
lengthy  reports  and  subject  valuations  in  the  Log  Book  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspector  had  confidence 
in  the  head  teacher.  His  visits  to  that  school,  as  in  many  othei-s,  were  merely  formal  and  always  encouraging. 
The  confidence  of  the  Inspector  was  shown  in  the  inf  re(iuency  of  his  visits,  and  the  stimulus  to  the  head 
teacher  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  thoroughly  trusted  by  his  superior  officer.  In  this  particular  school  the 
syllabus  of  work,  which  managers  and  head  teachers  draw  up  to  suit  the  requirements  of  their  district,  was 
formulated  on  the  Higher  Grade  Standard,  and  prominence  was  given  to  ordinary  commercial  work  and 
drawing.  The  head  teacher  taught  classes  occasionally  (in  the  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools  heads  are  not 
responsible  for  a  class),  directed  his  pupils'  education  generally,  and  held  examinations  frequently.  He 
maintained  a  good  standard  of  work,  and  was  successful,  as  indicated  by  honour  boards  in  the  school  central 
hall,  in  passing  many  of  his  pupils  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations,  the  lower 
certificate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  the  London  County  Council  and  private  Scholarships, 
admitting  to  secondary  schools.  His  lower  grade  work  was  always  directed  towards  a  preparation  for  the 
vacancies  in  the  higher  grade,  and  in  this  way  he  kept  up  a  healthy  tone  throughout  his  school  without  the 
aid  of  examinations  by  Inspectors. 

The  Commissioner  cannot  help  pointing  out  veiy  forcibly  that  the  main  value  of  the  system  of 
inspection  lies  in  the  possession  of  thoroughly  efficient,  earnest  teachers,  men  and  women,  who  can  be 
implicitly  trusted  by  the  State  to  do  their  work.  Tlie  Inspector  then  has  a  simple  duty  to  perform — to 
advise,  where  necessary,  to  suggest  improvements  in  method  where  desirable,  to  encourage  everywhere. 

That  the  Inspector  has  nsen  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty  under  the  system  is  true.  In  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  England,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  stated,  corroborative  of  the  above,  that  "the  relations 
between  teachers  and  Inspectors  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution."  Under  the  examination  system, 
public  school  teachers  in  England  were  often  the  victims  of  Inspectors'  caprice,  and  a  bad  report  on  the 
day  of  examination  meant  something  serious  for  the  unfortunate  teacher.  "  Now/'  says  the  same  writer, 
"  if  an  assistant  is  not  working  properly  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  head  teacher  to  report  to  the  teacher's 
employers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  that  teacher  if  he  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  mark.  We  find  that 
if  a  teacher  is  so  reported  upon  and  so  removed,  it  occurs  only  after  careful  investigation  and  observation 
and  every  opportunity  is  given  to  the  teacher  to  improve.  Under  the  old  system  teachers  not  infrequently 
were  adveraely  reported  upon,  sometimes  dismissed,  not  because  their  work  was  unsatisfactory  during  the 
year,  but  because  the  children  were  nervous  on  the  examination  day,  or  the  Inspector  was  out  of  touch 
with  his  work  on  that  particular  occasion." 

The  head  teacher  of  the  suburban  school  already  referred  to,  since  gone  to  his  long  rest,  would  have 
in  his  day  seriously  resented  any  attempt  to  return  to  examination  as  indicating  an  imputation  on  his 
honour  or  a  belief  that  he  was  incompetent  to  manage  his  school.  The  mistress  of  the  Infants  in  the  same 
school  stated  that  the  Government  Inspectors  listened  to  the  teaching,  and  observed  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  work  according  to  time-table,  but  conducted  no  systematic 
examination,  and  that  the  Board  Inspectors  neither  inspected  nor  examined,  but  were  chiefly  employed  in 
making  inquiry  into  matters  of  organisation  noted  by  the  Government  Inspectors. 

Another 


^  This  book  m  the  State  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  record  of  examination  hy  an  Inspector,  and  contains  a  printed 
list  of  school  subjects,  opposite  which  ho  places,  either  in  words  having  a  numerical  value  or  the  numbers  themselves,  his 
valuations  obtained  as  a  result  of  his  tests.  The  Inspector's  instructions  are  to  fill  up  the  **  Observation  Book  "  immodiate'y 
at  the  close  of  his  oxamination.  The  New  South  Wales  teacher  knows  the  "  Observation  Book.*'  This  explanation  is  not 
intended  for  him. 
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Another  head  teacher  gave  his  experience  of  inspection.  In  his  school,  he  said,  the  practice  is  for 
the  Inspector  to  listen  to  the  regular  work  of  each  teacher  for  a  short  time.  On  no  occasion  is  the  work  as 
laid  down  by  time-table  interfered  with.  Exercise-books,  which  show  class  work  from  the  previous 
examination,  are  presented  for  inspection,  and  a  few  only,  as  a  rule,  glanced  at.  This  is  the  only  test 
applied  in  the  school  under  notice  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  teaching  methods  practised,  the  efficiency 
of  the  staff  employed,  and  to  what  extent  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  has  been  developed.  Again  the 
great  amount  of  reliance  placed  upon  the  head  teacher  can  be  seen.  The  Inspector  leaves  no  written 
report  of  his  observations.  This  comes  later  on  from  the  Head  Office  and  is  entered  in  the  Log  Book.  If 
the  Inspector  during  his  visit  finds  anything  wrong  in  the  method,  organisation,  or  discipline,  he  brings  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  head  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  verdict  to  the  teacher  immediately 
concerned.  It  would  appear  that,  except  perhaps  in  very  glaring  cases  of  inefficiency,  these  remarks  are 
never  embodied  in  a  written  report,  but  made  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  head  teacher,  by  whom  they  are 
communicated  to  the  proper  person.  This  head  master,  speaking  for  himself  and  the  teachers  of  his 
acquaintance,  prefers  the  system  of  inspection  because  it  makes  for  more  freedom  in  the  curriculum, 
trhereas  examination  cramps  the  work  and  conduces  to  mechanical  results. 

A  paragraph  fi'om  the  letter  already  quoted  confirms  this  view  : — "  We  find  that  children  are  not 
able  to  work  four  sums  in  twenty  minutes  certain  that  they  will  be  accurate  to  the  third  decimal  place. 
But  they  can  now  explain  the  rules  upon  which  they  are  working,  why  they  have  done  it,  and  under  what 
conditions  a  different  method  would  be  required.  They  may  not  spell  with  accuracy  a  list  of  catch  words, 
but  they  can  write  a  letter  with  some  intelligence."  In  the  same  letter  the  writer  points  out  further 
advantages  gained  from  inspection,  and  states  **  that  managers  and  teachers  are  compelled  to  take  greater 
care  in  the  choice  of  a  curriculum  which  must  be  suitable  to  the  district.  The  capitation  grant  (an  amount 
paid  by  Government  for  each  child  efficiently  taught)  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  results  secured  at 
the  Inspector's  examination  now  depends  upon  the  suitability  of  the  instruction,  the  thoroughness  and 
intelligence  with  which  the  instruction  is  given,  the  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the  staff,  discipline,  and 
organisation." 

The  feeling  regarding  the  question  was  freely  tested  among  the  assistant  teachers  as  well  as  head 
teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  views  elicited  generally  favoured  inspection.  Many 
who  had  had  experience  of  the  examination  days,  now  rejoicing  in  what  they  termed  natural  freedom  in 
the  school,  hoped  that  there  would  never  be  a  return  to  examination  with  its  system  of  espionage,  results, 
and  cram,  and  predicted  that  any  tendency  that  way  would  be  met  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
British  teachers.  These  all  agreed  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  was  quickened  under  the 
system  of  inspection,  and  that  the  change  from  examination  had  proved  of  enormous  advantage  to  popular 
education. 

Some  Board  teachers,  certainly  a  small  minority,  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  inspection  is  better 
than  examination.  They  admit  that  examination  was  carried  too  far,  that  it  aimed  at  a  rigid  maximum,  and 
further,  produced  too  great  uniformity  in  class  attainments.  Inspection,  they  say  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  is  satisfied  with  too  little  in  the  way  of  results,  or  an  easily  obtained  minimum,  although  at  the  same 
time  giving  scope  for  broad  intelligent  work.  The  pendulum  has  swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
These  teachers  contend  that  a  modified  form  of  the  old  examination  syst<*ni  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  teachers  and  their  pupils.  In  their  opinion  much  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  system  of  examination 
is  due  to  Inspectors  who  have  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office.  Men  of  culture,  men  of  kindly 
feeling  and  encouraging  manner,  men  of  broad  views,  men  of  healthy  constitution,  are  wanted  in  school 
inspectorial  ranks.  There  is  no  place  for  the  one  who  requires  results  just  on  his  special  methods,  who 
sets  out  to  find  faults  before  he  is  on  the  school  premises,  who  tires  teachers  and  pupils  by  his  prolixity 
or  discursiveness,  or  irritates  by  his  imperiousness,  or  who  takes  a  special  delight  in  bewildering  the  little 
ones. 

Tlie  Conunissioner  took  every  opportunity  that  presented  for  coming  into  contact  with  Inspectors 
and  finding  out  their  methods  of  testing,  and  their  views  on  inspection  and  examination,  and  ho  was 
fortunate  to  meet,  sometimes  engaged  in  schools,  several  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  secondary  and  primary  schools  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Continent  and  America. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Education,  England,  the  Commissioner  was  present  at  the 
inspection  of  a  Board  School  situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  divisons  of  East  London. 

The  Senior  Inspector  was  good  enough  to  give  his  views  on  inspection  and  examination.  He  himself 
fevoars  inspection,  but  considers  that  the  real  issues  of  the  two  sides  are  not  yet  fully  determined.  The 
old  Inspectors,  perhaps  with  a  disinclination  to  break  away  from  long-established  practices,  and  still  bound 
by  their  conservatism,  favour  examination,  but  these  the  Inspector  thinks  are  in  a  considerable  minority. 

It  appeared  to  the  Commissioner,  when  seeing  the  school  inspected,  that  if  the  system  of  testing 
school  work  erred  too  much  on  the  side  of  mechanical  results  with  a  rigid  standard,  the  system  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  London  did  not  show  very  satisfactory  results  with  a  free  standard.  The  actual  standard  sufiicient 
to  satisfy  the  Inspector  was  of  course  known  only  to  that  official,  but  the  conclusion  formed  from  observa- 
tion was  that  it  was  low.  The  condition  of  the  school,  to  all  appearances,  was  not  satisfactory.  Making 
all  allowances  for  environment,  the  teaching,  from  the  Commissioner's  standpoint,  did  not  seem  efficient. 
The  head  teacher  was  earnest,  energetic,  anxious,  and  strove  well  against  the  influence  of  his  surroundings, 
but  there  was  little  real  life  in  the  school.  His  staff,  with  few  exceptions,  was  not  strong  or  helpful. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  condemning  the  school  if  ever  one  existed  (so  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioner, 
who  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances),  but  the  Inspector  seemed  to  \)e  in  full  sympathy  with  the  head 
teacher  in  his  peculiar  position,  and  judged  the  school  on  the  basis  of  its  possibilities. 

Taking  an  opinion  from  the  excessive  anxiety  of  the  head  teacher  of  this  school  durhig  the  time  of  the 
Inspector's  visit,  it  is  proper  to  remind  advocates  for  inspection  that  the  system  as  seen  in  England  exacts  a 
very  trying  ordeal  from  the  head  masters,  and  really  increases  their  responsibilities  by  placing  the  charge 
of  the  entire  school  on  their  shoulders.    The  weight  of  these  responsibilities,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
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circumstances,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  create  considerable  anxiety  at  so  tr3ring  a  time  to  most  as  a  regular 
Visit  from  an  Inspector,  and  fortunate  are  the  teachers  who  feel  that  their  luspeciac  is  a  friendy  reaay  to 
give  credit  for  what  is  good,  and  quick  to  point  out  what  is  defective. 

Tliis  Inspector's  kindness  in  dealing  with  the  boys,  and  his  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  teachers, 
impressed  the  Commissioner  very  favourably.  In  watching  his  work  on  the  morning  of  the  visit  one  could 
not  help  noticing  that,  as  the  consequence  of  his  manner  and  methods,  he  was  I'espected  by  the  staff 
and  pupils. 

There  is  no  quarter  of  Sydney  comparable  to  the  locality  in  which  this  school  is  situated,  and  this 
was  made  clear  to  the  Commissioner,  who  gained  some  idea  of  an  East  London  community,  in  company 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Committee,  when  making  a  visit  to  the  schools  m  hit  sectkm. 
Wherever  the  Commissioner  met  with  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  he 
could  not  help  but  admire  their  splendid  conceptions  of  duty,  their  trust  in  their  teachers,  and  their 
cheerful  happy  way  with  children. 

The  school  which  the  Commissioner  saw  inspected  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Educatiofi 
and  the  Senior  Inspector  of  the  Division  is  one  in  a  district  which  has  enrolled  in  its  schools  76,000  pupils 
— a  number  about  equal  to  that  which  our  metropolitan  area  contains.     This  district  is  worked  by  two 

Inspectors — senior  and  junior — with   a  lady  assistant. 

The  Boys'  Department,  containing  seven  classes  with  about  300  boys,  was  inspected  by  both 
gentlemen  together,  and  the  work  was  finished  in  a  little  over  two  hours.  The  Senior  Inspector  took 
Standards  II.,  V.,  VI.,  VJI.     The  following  was  the  procedure: — 

Standard  II. — Age  8^  years. 

Arithmetic. — Teacher  gave  usual  subject  on  time-table,  mental  arithmetic,  concrete  examples 
in  multiplication  and  division,  e.g.,  6x4.  Inspector  followed  on  similar  linos,  but  used 
addition  too.  Then  worked  by  pupils  on  board  concrete  example  17  x  5,  first  by  addition, 
and  then  by  multiplication.  Teacher  set  written  work  on  board,  e.g.,  24  sacks  of  potatoes, 
352  in  a  sack  :  how  many  in  all  ?  A  few  questions  only,  reasonable  time  allowea,  but  no 
time  limit  specified.  While  written  work  was  proceeding  the  Inspector  was  working  in 
another  room.  Teacher  left  in  charge.  On  his  return  Inspector  looked  through  aboat 
one-third  of  the  books.     Teacher  and  boys  trusted. 

Beading.—  Conducted  by  teacher,  Inspector  listening  ;  no  comment  at  this  juncture,  but  in  the 
final  summing-up  verdict  given.     This  completed  the  examination  of  Standard  II. 

Standard  V. — Ago  11 J  years. 

Arithmetic. — Inspector  examined  arithmetic  in  a  few  cases  only,  of  work  done  on  paper  im 
school.  He  took  a  proportion  sum  from  the  examples  and  asked  the  teacher  to  explaia 
ratio  to  the  pupils.  Inspector  asked  occasional  pertinent  questions  during  the  teacher's 
explanation.  Teacher  was  then  instructed  to  set  four  sums  to  be  worked  by  the  pupil^ 
including  bills  of  parcels  properly  made  out,  and  to  superintend  the  work.  Time  allowed 
45  minutes.  Inspector  took  up  another  class,  again  in  a  different  room.  He  returned  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  and  examined  a  few  of  the  books  in  arithmetic,  but  made  no 
valuations  or  comment. 

Dictation. — Exercise-books  showing  work  dene  in  school  inspected. 

Composition. — Exercise-books  containing  essays  set  by  teacher  looked  through  rapidly. 

Geographf. — Teacher  questioned  boys  on  physical  features  of  countries  round  Baltic  Sea. 
The  Inspector  listened,  but  asked  no  questions.  Later  on,  he  had  something  to  say  to  the 
head  teacher.     {See  summary,  page  14.)     This  concluded  the  examination  of  Standiurd  V. 

Standards  VI  and  VII. — These    were    combined,    but    with  the  Inspector's  customary   fairness 
the  work  was  more  on  the  lower  standard. 

Arithmetic. — Book-work,  simple  interest  examined.    Inspector  gave  a  few  mental  operations 

in  interest. 

Mensuration. —  CQ.T]iQ\mg  a  room — simplest  process. 

Beading. — Macmillan*s  Historical  Reader  7.  Taught  and  questioned  by  teacher.  Once  only 
did  the  Inspector  put  a  question. 

Geography. — East  Indies  and  their  natural  products.  Teacher  did  nearly  all  the  questioning. 
Inspector  put  a  few  general  questions.  When  he  asked  a  question  his  manner  was 
courteous  in  every  case,  especially  towards  the  youngest  teachers. 

This  concluded  the  actual  examination. 

There  was  no  examination  in  grammar,  object-lessons,  drawing,  or  singing,  in  any  of  the  above 
classes. 

The  Commissioner  was  privileged  to  listen  to  the  summing-up  of  the  Inspector's  opinions,  which 
were  verbally  communicated  to  the  head  teacher,  who  is  the  medium  for  their  transmission  to  the  rest  of 
the  staff.  The  Log  Book  was  produced,  and  matters  concerning  a  previous  examination  referred  to. 
The  head  teacher  then  received  tne  verdict  on  his  work.  In  a  very  friendly  way,  as  man  to  man,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senior  Inspector,  in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Inspector,  that  reading  in  Standard 


le  argued  his  point,  quietly,  respectfully,  and  ably,  and  all  his  remarks  were  carefully  listened  to.  He 
spohe  under  the  strain  and  pressure  of  great  responsibility,  but  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  the 
sympathy    of    his    Inspector.      The  work    of    the  teacher  of    Standard    V.   was    adversely  criticised 
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in  a  fair  and  kindly  manner.  His  general  work  was  first  referred  to.  The  head  teacher,  while 
not  seeking  to  excuse  his  assistant,  whose  results  he  considered  ought  to  have  been  better,  pointed  out  that 
he  was  ill,  and  that  only  for  the  inspection  he  would  have  returned  to  his  home  inunediately  after 
reporting  himself  for  the  morning  work.  The  Senior  Inspector's  sympathetic  remarks  are  quoted  :  "  Do  not 
be  too  hard  on  him  ;  I  have  had  worse  cases  and  certainly  better."  A  few  words  of  commendation  to  those 
who  merited  it,  and  a  warm  expression  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  head  teacher,  were  given, 
and  sharp  at  noon,  after  a  visit  of  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  Inspectors  left  the  school  to  fill  up  the 
afternoon  with  similar  work  in  another  part  of  their  large  district. 

On  the  Continent  inspection  is  almost  if  not  entirely  universal,  and  the  same  implicit  trust  in  the 
teacher,  and  the  same  sympathy  with  the  teachers'  work  and  efforts,  are  noticeable. 

K.  Ten  Bruggencate,  Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  of  secondary  schools  in  Holland,  and  formerly  over  the 
primary  schools,  a  gentleman  with  a  thorough  command  of  the  English  language,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  from  residence  in  England,  with  English  people,  pronounced  entirely  in  favour  of  inspection. 
Mr.  Bruggencate  showed  the  Commissioner  the  greatest  kindness  while  they  were  in  Holland,  personally 
accompanied  them  to  many  schools,  and  enabled  them  to  see  many  features  of  the  country's  very  fine  system 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  industrial  education.  Throughout  the  country  the  system  of  inspection  prevails, 
and,  in  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  intercourse  between  teachers  and 
Inspectors  was  of  a  veiy  friendly  nature. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dr.  Erodi  Bela,  of  Buda-Pest,  may  be  cited, 
among  many  thoughtful  educationists  whom  the  Commissioner  met,  as  men  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
teachers'  work,  while  in  the  person  of  J.  L.  Hughes,  Esq..  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada  has  not 
only  an  advocate  for  inspection  as  against  examination,  but  a  forceful,  able  writer  on  educational  questions, 
and  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  earnest,  painstaking  teacher. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  the  system  of  inspection  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  Europe,  United  States,  and  Canada,  and  is  advocated  by  a  large  majority  in  every  country. 
He  considers  that,  if  the  success  of  inspection  has  been  so  marked  wherever  it  has  been  introduced, 
it  might  very  safely  be  at  least  tried  in  New  South  Wales,  for  the  trained  teachers  of  the  State 
are  equally  as  intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  loyal  as  those  of  other  countries.  Even  in  the  case  of  teachers 
not  fully  trained,  who  are  equally  as  trustworthy  and  loyal  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  the  best 
results  should  accrue  from  inspection,  as  under  the  system  Inspectors  would  be  able  to  spend  more  time  in 
explaining  good  teaching  methods.  Many  of  these  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  have  not  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  learning  the  art  of  teaching,  and  if  the  Inspectors  in  their  yearly  rounds  could  be  relieved 
from  the  humdrum  of  individual  examination,  they  would  be  able  to  give  their  teachers,  far  removed  in 
many  instances  from  the  means  of  self-improvement,  practical  suggestions  and  useful  advice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  would  materially  benefit  by  the  system  of  inspection. 
The  Inspectors'  visits  should  be  the  teachers'  opportunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
modern  methods  in  teaching,  and  of  the  most  serviceable  text-books  in  use,  and  the  same  visits  should  be 
the  Inspectors'  opportunity  for  extending  a  friendly  hand  to  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
own  status  and  raise  the  standard  of  their  work. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner  that  as  far  as  possible  this  course  is  adopted  by 
some  Inspectors  in  New  South  Wales,  but  detailed  examination  work  hampers  so  much  that  little  time 
remains  for  suggestions  and  advice.  If  an  Inspector  has  to  make  an  exhaustive  valuation  of  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  a  school,  and  subsequently  to  prepare  a  mass  of  statistics  for  the  Head  Office  and  enter  his 
verdict  in  the  "  Observation  Book,"  he  has  no  time,  and  perhaps  little  inclination,  to  confer  with  his 
teachers  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  him  and  them  professionally. 

In  the  very  large  schools  of  the  State,  a  positive  waste  of  time  takes  place  during  examination,  for 
while  the  Inspectors  are  on  the  premises  the  regular  course  of  instruction  is  disarranged  in  all  classes, 
time-tables  are  cancelled,  and  the  even  tenor  of  the  work  gives  way  to  an  unhealthy  excitement. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the  examination  work,  called  exemption-certificate  work,  which  is  open  to 
objection,  and  which  has  caused  much  heart-burning,  humiliation,  and  degradation  to  teachers,  and  as  it 
only  gives  mechanical  results  it  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Other  opinions  from  various  sources,  and  from  different  standpoints,  the  Commissioner  thinks  it 
right  to  add  : — 

(A)  Extracts  from  general  report  by  the  Board  Inspectors  for  London,  1901  : — 

TuE  SurERVisioN  OF  Schools  by  the  Head  Teachers. 

When  the  Education  Department  changed  their  method  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  receiving  Govemment 
Grants,  and  determined  to  give  up  the  rigid  system  of  individual  examination  previously  in  force,  and  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  inspection,  we  viewed  the  change  with  mixed  feelings.  We  rejoiced  that  the  rigid  individual  tests,  with 
their  tendency  to  produce  overstrain  of  teachers  and  scholars,  were  to  be  modified,  and  we  were  especially  glad  that  the 
old  tendency  to  produce  classification  by  age,  which  brought  undue  pressure  on  the  dull,  and  cramped  the  progress  of  the 
hnghter  ehildren,  wa<9  gone  ;  but  we  viewed  with  some  apprehension  the  loss  of  those  influences  which  an  intelligent 
system  of  examination  would  secure. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  means  should  exist  for  testing  the  results  of  the  efforts  and  methods  of  the 
teachers.  Inspection,  properly  understood,  should  secure  this,  for  it  implies  not  only  looking  at  the  surface  appearance  of 
things,  but  the  thorough  probing  of  them  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  work  of  our  schools,  this  absolutely  necessitates  some 
examination  of  an  earnest  character. 

With  some  exception  we  feel  sure  that  Inspection  as  now  understood  and  administered  does  not  do  this,  and  does 
not  penetrate  far  below  the  surface.  On  several  occasions  we  have  drawn  attention  to  this  danger,  and  to  indications  we 
had  seen  that  some  evils  were  arising  from  it. 

This  change  has  made  the  supervision  of  the  Head  Teachers  more  important,  as  upon  them  falls  the  duty  of  testing 
tne  work  by  examination,  which  had  previously  been  done  by  Inspectors  from  outside  the  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  examinations  the  New  Code  wisely  requires  detailed  schemes  of  work  to  be  prepared  by  each  clasa 
teacher,  and  records  should  be  kept  of  work  actually  done.  1  hesc  schemes  aud  records  need  also  careful  supervision  cu 
the  {art  of  the  Head  Teachers. 

Feeling 
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Feeling  the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  thoroughly  these  duties  were  carried  out  by  Head  Tc;:chera,  we  have 
tested  as  many  cases  aa  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  have  used  the  subjoined  form  : — 
(Ck>py  of  Form) 

School  Board  for  London. 

Report  of  School. 


1 .  Are  periodical  Examinations  held  by  the  Head  Teachers  ? 

2.  How  often  are  these  Examinations  held,  and  do  they  cover  the  whole  field  of  work  of 
the  various  classes  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  other  occasional  tests  of  progress  imposed  by  the  Head  Teacher  ? 

4.  Is  a  record  kept  of  these  Examinations  ? 

(a)  Detailed  results  reduced  to  figures  in  case  of  the  three  R's. 

(b)  (general  estimate  of  the  work. 

(c)  Schedule  of  individual  progress— in  the  throe  R's  especially. 

(d)  Criticisms. 

5.  Are  these  criticisms  sufficiently  exhaustive  and  helpful  to  the  Class  Teacher  ? 

6.  Is  there  a  record  of  the  questions,  etc.,  given  at  these  Examinations  ? 

7.  Are  these  questions  suitable,  having  regard  to  tho  District  and  the  period  of  the  Edu- 
cational year  ? 

8.  Docs  tho  Head  Teacher's  estimate  of  the  work  fairly  correspond  ^Yith  the  actual   con- 
dition of  the  school  as  revealed  by  recent  or  present  work  ? 

9.  What  steps  are  taken  by  the  Head  Teacher  for  tho  guidance  of  weak  or  young  teachers  ? 

10.  (a)  Do  the  Class  Teachers  keep  a  detailed  account  of  their  work,  or 

I  b)  Does  the  Head  Teacher  prescribe  tho  course  for  each  subject  which  is  to  be  exam- 
ined by  him  periodically  ? 

11.  Are  the  lessons,  as  a  rule,  carefully  prepared  by  the  Class  Teachers  ? 

12.  Are  the  methods  generally  adopted  by  tho  Head  Teacher  calculated  to  cover  the  ground 
prescribed  by  the  Code,  and  to  promote  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  school  ? 


In  this  work  we  have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  Assistant  Inspectors.  The  result  of  our  inquiries  shows  that  the 
Head  Teachers  generally  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  new  duties,  though  we  have  in  some  cases  had  to  draw 
attention  to  some  points  of  neglect. 

The  important  question  remains  as  to  the  efficiency  of  examinations  by  Head  Teachers  onl}*  to  secure  the  required 
results.  There  is  the  undoubted  weakness  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  testing  their  own  work,  which  is 
always  best  tested  by  an  outsider.  How  far  their  conclusions  can  l»e  made  to  influence  their  Assistants  who  may  have  been 
founa  to  fall  short  of  a  satisfactory  standard  of  work  must  largely  depend  upon  the  force  of  character  of  tho  Head  Teacher. 

Individual  Examination. 

Some  forty  years  ago  it  M'as  laid  down  as  a  principle  or  rule  that,  in  the  annual  inspection  of  a  school,  the  examination 
of  the  children  individually  should  form  the  essential  feature.  The  backward  state  ot  education  in  many  schools  was 
thought  to  justify  and  call  for  such  a  rule.  The  general  impression  formed  of  a  school,  valuable  thoush  it  was  when 
coming  from  a  sagacious  and  experienced  observer,  and  the  performances  of  a  few  bright  scholars,  valuaolc  as  they  also 
were,  did  not  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  steady,  continuous  growth  of  the  bulk  of  tho  scholars,  especially  of  those 
who  were  naturally  more  backward. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  system  produced  a  certain  degree  of  levelling  up  and  an  increase  of  thoroughness, 
but  it  brought  with  it  certain  very  serious  evils,  which  were  indeed  foreseen  from  the  first  by  thoughtful  persons.  It  wan 
found  that  testing  results  without  reference  to  methods  of  teaching  tended  to  discourage  the  preparation  and  carefi.1 
working  out  of  schemes  of  instruction,  and  offered  an  incentive  to  continual  drilling  in  tests  which  were  likely  to  be  offered. 
And  as  the  instruction  became  unsystematic  the  memory  was  unduly  trusted  to,  and  too  little  appeal  was  made  to  the 
intelligence.  Further,  there  was  a  tendency  to  reduce  tho  whole  bouy  of  instruction  to  a  minimum  in  which  the  weakest 
scholars  might  acquit  themselves  without  failure  instead  of  producing  a  more  generous  scheme  in  which  the  brightest 
children  might  have  scope  for  their  abilities.  These  evil  results  led  to  the  system  being  modified  from  time  to  time,  till  at 
length  it  was  swept  away,  and  once  more  school  reports  seem  to  be  little  else  than  records  of  general  impressions,  while 
through  the  multiplication  of  scholarships,  attention  is  being  concentrated  more  than  ever  upon  the  work  of  the  brighter 
scholars. 

There  is  therefore  reason  to  fear  there  may  be  in  the  instruction  of  the  general  mass  of  the  scholars  a  falling  off  in 
thoroughness,  and  we  believe  there  is  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  A  detailed  examination  of  certain  schools,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  has  yielded  very  poor  results,  especially  in  arithmetic,  and  a  falling  oS  has  been  noticed  in 
this  subject  even  with  those  children  selected  for  competition  for  scholarships.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  children  are  not 
advanced  from  standard  to  standard  so  quickly  as  formerly,  and  this  is  a  subject  to  whicn  we  are  now  giving  attention. 
In  recent  examination  for  admission  to  Higher  Grade  Schools  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  candidates  we;e  considered 
to  be  unfit  to  profit  by  the  advanced  course  of  instruction,  and  at  the  last  examination  in  Scripture  knowledge  a  very  large 
number  of  children  wrote  down  verses  of  Psalm  xxxiii.  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  thought  of  the 
meaning. 

These  things  point  to  a  certain  degree  of  slackness  on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  who  appear  to  have  lost  the  stimulus 
of  the  old  individual  examination  and  not  to  have  found  another  of  a  higher  and  better  kind.  We  believe  that  much  would 
be  remedied  by  the  faithful  carrying  out  b}'  Head  Teachers  of  the  regiuations  of  the  Code  as  to  term  examinations  and  the 
keeping  of  progress  books.  We  find  that  while  in  some  schools  these  books  are  admirably  kept,  in  many  others  they  are  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  best  schools  the  tests  applied  at  the  term  examinations  are  based  upon  the  completed 
portion  ofa  carefully  prepared  syllabus,  the  recorded  comments  upon  the  results  are  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  the  praise 
awarded,  and  in  the  indication  of  faults  to  be  avoided  and  of  further  excellence  to  be  aimed  at,  while  the  preserved  papers 
•how  care  in  the  marking,  and  by  their  correspondence  with  the  every  day  work  of  the  school  give  evidence  ot  their 
genuineness.  We  trust  that  keeping  of  records  in  such  a  manner,  which  is  at  present  not  universal,  may  become  the 
absolute  rule. 

Much  depends  upon  the  Head  Teachers,  and  much  may  justly  be  expected  from  them.  They  have  been  released  in 
nearly  all  cases  from  the  duty  of  teaching  particular  classes — not  that  they  may  take  their  ease  as  idle  onlookers,  but  that 
they  should  become  a  stimulus  and  example  in  every  class.  They  should  frame  suitable  schemes  of  teaching,  and  carefully 
watch  the  working  out  of  the  same  ;  and  without  changing  for  the  sake  of  change,  be  ever  ready  to  modify  in  order  to 
obtain  some  higher  good.  They  should  avail  themselves  of  any  special  powers  of  their  Assistants,  so  that  they  also  may 
labour  not  only  strenuously  but  as  far  as  may  be  with  delight.  They  should  carefully  guide  and  help  their  younger 
teachers,  especially  in  the  art  of  oral  teaching — so  different  from  mere  lecturing,  and  so  hard  to  attain  that  very  many 
never  reach  excellence  in  it. 

Inspection  or  Examination. 

Since  the  substitution  of  Inspection  for  Examination  our  Annual  Reports  show  that  we  have  watched  with  keen 
interest,  and  no  less  anxiety,  to  see  tne  effect  of  the  change  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Board's  schools. 

In  1896  we  set  forth  the  possible  and  desirable  benefits  likely  to  accrue  therefrom.  In  1897  we  said  that  the  effects 
of  concentrating  the  attention  on  method  had  produced,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  good  results.  In  1899  we  gave  the  first 
note  of  warning  that  all  was  not  well  in  the  schools.  Last  year  we  went  a  step  further,  and  gave  a  stronger  warning. 
We  said  in  effect,  that  in  some  schools  not  only  was  the  old  standard  not  maintained,  but  that  a  palpable  decrease  in 
efficiency  was  apparent. 

We  do  not  withdraw  from  the  position  we  have  taken  up.  There  are  some  schools  made  brighter  and  more  efficient 
by  freer  conditions,  but  the  majority  suffer.  The  occasional  and  partial  individual  examinations  we  have  been  able  to 
conduct  during  the  year  just  ended  confirm  us  in  this  view  ;  but  we  thought  it  well  to  select  some  few  typical  schools,  and 
submit  some  portion  of  the  work  of  each  to  a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  test  towards  the  end  of  the  educational  year. 

Thirteen 
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Thirteen  departments  were  selected— 8  boys*  and  5  girls'.  Three  of  the  dejpartments  are  in  poor  locaHties,  but  we  counter- 
balanced— as  we  thought — the  effect  of  their  selection  by  including  three  Higher  Grade  Schools,  each  with  the  very  higheat 
reputation  for  efficiency.  The  part  of  the  work  chosen  was  the  arithmetic  of  the  Upper  Standards,  viz. ,  Standards,  I V,  V, 
Vl,  and  VII.  Five  exercises  were  give  to  each  scholar,  printed  on  cards.  In  awarding  marks,  four  to  each  exercise,  we 
wore  very  careful  to  assign  full  value  to  intelligence  as  shown  in  the  methods  employed.  Thus,  if  the  exercise  was  not 
worked  accurately,  we  yet  awarded  a  considerar)le  number  of  marks  provided  the  child  had  shown  that  ho  or  she  hnew  horn 
to  sofvc  the  problem.  We  further  alloted  2  marks  for  neatness  and  order.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  each  scholar  to  earn  22 
marks.     We  examined  1,611  papers  in  all,  with  results  as  follow  :  — 

224,  about  14  per  cent,  won  from  18  to  22  marks.     Call  these  excellent. 

618,  about  38  per  cent,  won  from  10  to  17  marks.     Very  fair  to  very  good. 

769,  about  48  per  cent,  failed  to  reach  10  marks. 

The  latter  statement  means  that  48  per  cent,  of  the  children  failed  to  secure  the  value  of  2  ezercisea  out  of  5,  and  2 
marks  for  neatness  ;  and,  under  the  old  system,  would  have  "  failed." 

Analysing  a  little  further,  we  find  that  525,  or  about  33  per  cent.,  of  the  children  failed  to  win  more  than  5  marks 
out  of  the  allotted  22  ;  and,  lastly,  211,  or  about  13  per  cent.,  failed  to  show  any  results  whatever. 

The  average  percentage  of  marks  made  per  school  is  : — 

A.  63  £.  511  H.  44  M.  36i 

B.  58  F.  46  K.  44  N.  liG 

C.  55i  G.  45  L.  394  O.    25 

D.  634 

C.  G.  and  K.  are  Higher  Grade  Schools  ;  H.  N.  and  0.  are  schools  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  Standard  VII,  in  D, 
and  Standard  IV,  in  E,  have  been  splendidly  taught. 

Another  fact  brought  out  pretty  clearly  from  this  examination  is  that,  whereas  under  the  old  system  the  dull 
children  received  more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention,  under  the  new  system  they  receive  less.  There  must  be  some- 
thing amiss  when,  in  all  the  departments  examined,  the  number  of  children  who  fail  to  do  anything  almost  balances  the 
excellent  passes — 21 1  to  224. 

We  feel  that  a  grievous  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that,  while  striving  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  one  system,  we 
have  rushed  into  the  evils  of  another.  Under  the  old  system  the  educational  pendulum  was  swung  much  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  slavery  ;  under  the  new  it  is  swunfif  too  far  in  the  direction  of  license.  We  want  so  much  of  the  former  as  will 
make  for  educational  efficiency,  and  so  much  of  the  latter  as  will  secure  that  efficiency  is  achieved  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Until  some  substitute  is  found  we  must  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  occasional  and  partial  individual  examinations  are  a 
necessity.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Neither  as  a  body,  nor  as  individuals,  have  we  ever  suggested  a  return  to  the 
old  system.  Wo  have  never  asked  for  wholesale  individual  examination  by  Inspectors,  neither  have  we  objected  to 
inspection  per  ite.  What  we  do  say,  and  wish  to  emphasise,  is  that,  while  inspection  as  now  understood  is  admirable  to 
far  as  it  goes,  it  needs  some  help  if  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained.  If  the  necessary  stimulus  can  be  applied 
in  any  other  way,  we  shall  rejoice. 

Mr.  Holman,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1899-1900  says  :  **  Examination,  rationally  conducted, 
is  as  much  an  essential  and  effective  part  of  true  education  as  investigations  and  demonstrations ;"  and  in  this  view  we 
entirely  concur.  It  does  seem  to  us  a  most  extraordinary  conclusion  that  a  set  examination,  conducted  by  the  Head  Teacher, 
is  necessary  and  valuable,  while  an  occasional  examination  by  an  outside  expert  is  baneful  and  harmful.  Bather,  it  seema 
to  us  that  an  examination  of  the  latter  kind  ought  to  be  useful  if  only  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  outside  the  grooves  into 
which  they  are  apt  to  run. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Inspectors  for  1899,  the  following  words  occur  in  the  opening  paragraph : — "  Under 
the  new  system,  while  the  good  schools  have  gone  on  increasing  in  real  educational  efficiency,  other  schools  have  lost  the 
old  mechanical  accuracy,  without  the  compensating  effect  of  increased  intelligence." 

In  Mr.  Pinches'  Report  for  1899  (Board  Scholarships),  it  is  stated  with  reference  to  arithmetic  :  *' A  few  of  the 
papers  at  the  Preliminary  contained  such  serious  blunders,  and  showed  so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  doubt  whether,  under  the  present  system,  some  children  do  not  pass  through  the  standards  without  satisfying 
the  conditions  imposed.'*  Moreover,  this  latter  paragraph  was  subsequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  School  Man- 
agement Committee  in  a  memorandum  by  one  of  your  Inspectors  when  the  question  of  Time  Tables  was  discussed. 

In  the  Inspectors'  Annual  Report  for  1900  occur  the  following  words  : — **  We  have  endeavoured  this  year,  as  far  as 
we  possibly  could,  to  look  at  the  work  in  our  schools,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  in  some  cases  we  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  what  we  have  seen.  We  have  also  applied  some  tests,  and  the  result  of  these  have  led  to  some  misgiving.'* 
Then  follows  an  instance  of  complete  failure  in  arithmetic,  which  must  not  be  rc>:arded  as  an  isolated  case,  for  it  is  prefaced 
by  the  sentence  *'  we  could  give  a  number  of  instances,  but  for  the  present  we  give  one  case." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  your  Inspectors  are  fuUv  cognisant  of  the  comparative  inaccuracy  possible  under 
the  new  system,  nay  more,  that  they  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  it. 

In  Sir  Charles  Elliott's  memorandum  on  the  **  Junior  County  Council  Scholarships  "  of  November,  1900,  defects  in 
arithmetic  are  again  referred  to.  In  the  problem  paper,  6  per  cent,  of  boys  and  10  [jer  cent,  of  girls  got  no  marks  at  all, 
only  46  per  cent,  of  boys  and  38  per  cent,  of  girls  got  half  marks  and  over.  Mr.  Pinches  cx>mmenting  on  this  says  :  **  I  liavo 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  work  in  elementary  arithmetic,  as  tested  by  the  Code  ( Rules)  Paper,  has 
not  only  not  improved,  but  is  less  accurate  than  it  was  formerly,  and  tliat  this  deterioration,  to  whieh  the  high  percentage 
of  failures  at  the  Preliminary  is  to  be  mainly  attributed,  is  most  marked  in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  m 
the  Problems  Paper  has  improved." 

In  80  far  as  actual  tests  have  been  applied  by  ourselves,  it  does  not  seem  that  accurate  work  is  very  generally  to  be 
found  in  our  schools. 

The  falling  off  is  most  noticeable  in  arithmetic  (problematic  and  otherwise)  and  spelling,  though  it  is  also  found  else- 
where. In  Mr.  Pinches'  memorandum  on  Board  Scholarships,  1900,  we  find  :  *'The  Mechanics  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  last  year,  chiefly  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  working  problems." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  none  oi  our  teachers  are  awake  to  the  dangers  indicated  by  such  a  concur- 
rence of  testimony.  A  circular,  issued  by  the  London  School  Board  to  its  teachers  (School  Board  Gazette,  161),  drew 
attantion  to  the  necessity  **of  securing  thorough  efficiency  in  the  subjects  constituting  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  good 
elementary  education,"  and  many  teachers,  themselves  disconcerted  at  the  spread  of  effortless  and  inaccurate  work,  have 
been  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  fundamental  subjects,  and  this  disposition  has  been  encouraged  by  the  tests  which 
your  Inspectors  have,  here  and  there,  applied. 

Mr.  Pinches  is  of  opinion  that  the  weaker  arithmetic  of  girls'  schools  arises  wholly  from  defective  teaching,  and 
substantiates  this  judgment  by  reference  to  some  exceptionally  g(K>d  girls'  schools.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  true  conditions  of  comparison  have  been  obtained.  W^here  we  have  an  equal  time  given  to  arithmetic  for  boys  and 
girls  under  tlie  same  teacher,  as  in  infants'  schools  and  senior  mixed  schools,  there  is  still  a  weakness  in  the  girls'  arith- 
metic as  compared  with  that  of  the  boys'.  And  comparative  psychology  is  in  accord  with  the  legitimate  and  obvious 
inference. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  seek  a  remedy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  schools  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  scholars  for  the  Merit  Certificate,  and  Head  Teachers,  by  exacting  a  good  standard  throughout  the  school, 
should  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  additional  strain  otherwise  thrown  upon  tho  teachers  of  the  upper  classes.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  generally  understood  that  all  the  work  of  our  schools  is  liohie  to  be  actually  tested  as  well  as  inspected. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  subjects  within  recent  years  must  also  be  regarded  as,  in  some  measure,  a  cause  of  mudi 
want  of  thorouehness,  and  greater  discretion  should  be  used  by  Head  Teachers  who,  in  ordinary  schools,  though  not  in 
Higher  Grade  Schools,  have  almost  entire  liberty  in  framing  their  curriculum. 

(b)  Extract  from  the  Editorials,  Teachers*  Times,  London,  March  13,  1903:  — 

Lord  Ix)^^xh)nd£rry  and  the  National  Union  of  Tkache&s. 

The  latest  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Education  was  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  one  of  the  most  satisfactory, 
of  recent  times.     The  deputation  dealt  with  the  question  of  **  Examination  v.  inspection.'* 

Here,  but  little  satisfaction  was  forthcoming.  Examinations  are  not  to  be  ro-iroposed  wholesale,  but  the  inspector 
is  to  have  the  option  of  examining  after  six  mouths'  notice  of  this  intention,  so  that  in  future  we  shall  have  a  further 
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lassiBcation  of  schools  into  examined  and  exempt  schools,  with  the  concomitant  pitting  of  school  against  school.  More- 
ver,  we  shall  have  inspectors  who  crave  for  examining  doing  so  upon  the  least  excuse,  whilst  in  other  districts  their  more 
rational  colleagues  will  minimise  examination  to  the  utmost ;  and  although  Ihe  interesting  foot  was  elicited  that  Lord 
Londonderry  did  not  contemplate  the  return  to  power  of  the  percentage  craze,  we  know  very  well  that  is  what  wo 
must  look  for,  and  the  result  will  l)e  that  schools  and  scliolars  will  again  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Examination  Fiend  ; 
for  who  can  blame  head  teachers  if,  anticipating  a  possible  examination  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  they  avoid  this  by 
examining  the  school  themselves.  We  regret  very  much,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scholar,  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  noughts  and  crosses. 

(c)  Extract  from  an  article — ''Inspection  versus  Examination" — in  Teachers    Times,  London, 
April,  17,  1903 :— 

iNsrEcnoN  versus  Examination. 

The  threatened  relapse  into  examination  from  healthy  inspection  is  a  subject  that  disturbs  the  teacher's  peace  of 
mind.     What,  however,  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  our  schools  ? 

Though  examination  of  attainments  is  indispensable  in  promoting  children  from  class  to  class,  it  can  only  be  done 
Batisfactorily  by  one  who  knows  the  children  intimately.  The  mind  of  a  little  child  is  complex,  and  its  growth  cannot  be 
estimated  by  a  rough  and  ready  scale.  An  outsider  caunot  adequately  test  this  growth  and  progress  ;  only  a  teacher  can 
do  that. 

The  value  of  an  outsider  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is,  or  should  be,  a  judge  of  school  method,  and  because  he  is  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  machinery  of  different  schools.  Teachers  are  isolated  in  their  work,  for  there  are  really  no 
practical  opportunities  for  seeing  other  schools  at  work.  Consequently,  there  is  a  danger  of  monotony — that  fatal  danger 
—in  mcthou. 

An  inspector,  if  he  knows  his  work,  can  act  as  the  carrier  of  good  methods  and  the  destroyer  of  inferior  methods. 
Re  can  develop  his  schools  in  proper  directions  and  eliminate  any  tendency  to  go  on  wrong  tracks.  By  judicious  sugges- 
tions he  can  often  give  invaluable  help  to  grateful  teachers. 

Inspection,  as  opposed  to  examination,  is  really  a  question  of  point  of  view.  To  those  who  think  that  all  school 
work  aims  at  making  a  child  self-reliant,  self-controlled  and  eager  to  learn,  inspection  of  method  and  its  effect  on  the 
pupils  is  best.  To  those  who  judge  school  and  teachers*  work  by  the  intrinsic  results  of  a  test  paper  worked  by  the  pupils, 
examination  is  a  fetish. 

If  examinations  were  conducted  in  a  less  rigid  manner  the  system  would  lose  many  of  its  faults.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  child.''  A  child  that  can  work  four  sums  correctly,  together  with  a  child  who  cannot  work  anv,  are 
not  equal  to  two  pupils  with  two  right  each.  Every  teacher  knows  that,  and  yet  rigid  examination  treats  them  as  if  thev 
were.  If  an  examiner  tried  to  find  out  what  children  did  know,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  discover  what  was  not  learnt,  it 
Would  be  better.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  old  annual  examinations  resolved  themselves  into  trials  of  strength  between 
the  examiners  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  in  cramming  their  poor  little  charges  with  the  latest  tricks  of  answering 
and  the  favourite  idiosyncrasies  of  the  inspector.  The  pitcn  of  excellence  required  by  individual  examinations  wastod 
the  time  which  might  have  been  given  to  mental  improvement  on  useless  parrot  knowledge. 

The  children  could  not  find  out  things  for  themselves,  time  pressed,  and  very  often  rule  of  thumb  methods  were 
adopted,  for,  whatever  happened,  three  sums  out  of  four  must  be  worked  correctly. 

The  very  children,  oackw^ard  children,  who  need  careful  training  in  growth  of  mental  power,  and  with  whom  all 
lessons  should  aim  more  at  improvement  of  mind  than  ability  to  pass  tests,  are  the  pupils  whom  the  new  regulations 
propose  to  examine.     The  brighter  scholars  are  the  only  pupils  who  can  spare  the  time  to  undergo  the  tests. 

If  a  teacher  does  his  work  well  there  is  more  real  skill  and  industry  to  be  expended  under  the  inspection  regime 
than  under  examination.  Any  coach  can  prepare  for  the  latter,  but  it  takes  an  educator,  alert,  sympathetic,  and  energetic, 
for  the  former  system.  Any  teacher  who  has  relaxed  his  efforts  under  the  new  conditions  has  failed  grievously  towards 
bis  pupils,  his  fellow  teachers,  and  himself. 

In  accuracy  and  neatness  of  work  there  is  very  little  difference  between  now  and  the  examination  period.  But  the 
difference,  which  was  an  artificial  inflation,  represents  no  worrying  of  the  poor  dunces,  but  kindly,  helpful  teaching,  no 
intolerable  strain  for  the  teacher,  and  a  magnificent  step  towards  true  education  in  the  primary  school." 

(d)  Extract  from  the  Making  of  Citizens,  E.  E,  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.A. : — 

The  examination  of  individual  children  and  the  old  system  of  payment  by  results  (all  very  well  at  one  time)  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  English  school.  Indeed,  many  persons  consider  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  and 
that  a  system  of  leaving  certificates,  such  as  those  obtaining  m  Scotland  and  France,  is  much  needed  in  the  English  school,  if 
the  thorough  and  conscientious  work  of  the  past  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  old  system  used  examination  as  a  moaus  of  gauging  the  work  of  the  school,  and  paying  for  that  w^ork  at  a  fixed 
rate.  Examination  became  identified  with  payment  by  results.  The  general  acknowledgment  of  thfe  iniquity  and  tyranny 
of  this  system  of  payments  has  led  to  a  good  (leal  of  indiscriminate  criticism  of  the  value  of  examinations  altogether  in  the 
school.  Examinations,  however,  have  a  certain  value  ;  they  are  a  test  of  certain  sides  of  school  training,  these,  however, 
not  the  most  valuable  ;  and  they  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  on  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Of  course,  stimulants  are 
always  injurious  and  may  be  dispensed  with — later  on  !  Until  the  perfect  teacher  is  found,  one  must  be  content  with  the 
ordinary  mortal,  who  is  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  "shake-up"  from  outside.  In  Germany,  I  believe,  the  teachers 
themselves  would  gladly  see  the  Government  Inspector  oftener. 

Examinations  undoubtedly  compel  a  certain  thoroughness,  conscientiouness,  and  strenuous  endeavour.  They  discover 
the  nakedness  of  the  land ;  they  are  fatal  to  superficiality,  carelessness,  and  spasmodic  effort  of  any  kind.  A  very  "  Palace 
of  Truth"  is  the  examination  room.  But  examinations  have  very  serious  limitations,  which  I  sometimes  think  we  are  prone 
to  overlook.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  complete  test  of  any  system  of  training,  examinations  are — I  was  going 
to  say  absolutely,  but  I  will  say  comparatively — useless,  oecause  the  test  is  altogether  incomplete  ;  practically  none  of  the 
really  valuable  elements  of  school  training  can  be  measured  by  an  examination.  You  can  measure  fairly  accurately  the 
relative  capacities  of  children  for  retaining  facts,  but  you  cannot  gauge  the  child's  love  for  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the 
true.  The  character  of  the  child  is  of  too  spiritual  a  nature  for  you  to  measure  it  with  so  rough  a  machine  us  an  examination. 
The  one  great  purpose  of  school  training  is  beyond  this  test. 

But  the  English  mind  is  not  spiritual — it  is  practical;  it  wants  facts— it  loves  facts.  So  we  find  educators  asking 
for  a  return  to  the  old  system  ;  they  want  results,  they  want  facts  to  deal  with.  Accuracy,  they  tell  us,  is  disappearing 
from  our  schools.  However,  provided  we  have  a  little  more  intelligence,  what  matters  a  little  less  accuracy  ?  Children 
were  merely  calculating  machines  ;  now  they  are  growing  into  men  and  women. 

School  is  a  place  for  educating  children,  not  merely  instructing  them.  Instruction  is  not  the  end  ;  it  is  a  means  to 
•an  end — education.  If  our  children  are  a  little  more  intelligent,  a  little  more  like  boys  and  girls  ;  if  our  schools  are 
brighter,  happier,  more  sympathetic  towards  childhood,— what  matters  it  if  the  pupils  cannot  spell  quite  so  well  nor 
calculate  quite  so  accurately  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  old  dispensation  ? 

In  coijclusioii,  the  Commissioner  is  convinced  that  in  all  countriea  where  there  i«  a  well 
repriilated  syslem  ot  public  instruction  the  process  of  inspection  should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
examination.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  system  of  examination  has  been  so 
continuously  followed  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Commissioner  recognises  that  there  may  be  felt  some 
natural  hesitation  in  at  once  abandoning  it  in  favour  of  that  of  inspection.  Any  risks  involved  in  such  a 
change  would,  however,  be  fully  provided  for  if  the  power  be  given  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  to 
order  the  examination  of  a  school  whore  he  deems  such  a  course  to  bo  necessary,  either  from  hia  own 
observation  or  tho  report  pf  the  local  Inspector. 

^—^^  CHAPTER  LIII. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Co-education/ 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

1.  Opinions  on  Co-education. — Perhaps  on  no  question  concerning  education  is  there  bo  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  question  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  Teachers  in  the 
same  school  hold  different  views  on  the  subject,  teachers  and  schoolmen  in  the  same  town  do  not  agree  ; 
some  teachers,  in  countries  where  o-edueation  has  little  reco^^nition,  approve  of  the  dual  system,  while 
others,  in  countries  where  co-education  has  great  recognition,  are  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Broadly 
speaking,  co-education  exists  either  in  the  primary  or  secondary  stages  of  Bchool  work,  or  in  both,  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  Sweden,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Canada. 

2.  France. — In  France  the  elementary  schools  consist  of  three  departments,  boys  and  girls  in 
separate  rooms,  infants  mixed,  in  all  communes  having  a  population  of  500  and  upwards  ;  and,  where  the 
population  is  less  than  500,  mixed  schools  prevail.  Women  have  equal  privileges  with  men  in  the  French 
universities. 

3.  Germany. — In  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  German  States  boys  and  girls,  both  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  are  taught  in  separate  departments.  In  the  rural  primary  schools  co-education  is 
found.  In  a  few  of  the  German  universities  women  students  are  admitted  by  courtesy,  or  special 
permission,  to  some  lectures  and  examinations,  and,  in  a  larj^er  number  of  universities,  to  some  lectures 
only.  The  univer»»ities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg  are  now  coeducational  establishments.  In  1899  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  is  permanent  president  of  the  universities  of  his  country,  issued  a  decree 
allowing  women  presenting  a  '*  maturilat  "  ccrtiticate  (maturity)  certificate,  to  be  matriculated  like  other 
students. 

4.  Norway. — In  the  primary  schools  of  Kristiania  tho  sexes  arc  taught  separately,  but  co-education 
exists  in  the  highest  grade  schools  and  ihe  University. 

5.  England. — In  England  G5  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  schools  have  co-education,  and  the  working 
of  mixed  schools  came  under  observation  in  the  hij;her  grade  schools  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds. 
In  the  Science  and  Art  rooms  of  these  institutions  girls  work  side  by  side  with  boys. 

In  a  volume  recently  published,  "  Co-education,"  edited  by  Alice  Woods,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
question  of  mixed  classes  is  claiming  the  attention  of  secondary -school  teachers — those  with  residential 
pupils  as  well  as  day — in  various  parts  of  England. 

6.  Scotland. — In  Scotland  07  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  schools  adopt  the  mixed  system ;  the 
secondary  schools  have  tho  separate  nystcm. 

7.  Ireland. — In  Ireland  51  per  cent,  of  children  in  elementary  schools  are  taught  together. 

8.  Canada. — In  Ontario  all  tho  schools  are  mixed.  In  Quebec  the  schools  for  English  children 
are,  as  a  rule,  on  the  mixod  system  ;  but  in  the  schools  for  French  children  the  sexes  are  separated.  In 
Montreal  tho  senior  elementary  schools  have  mixed  classes,  but  in  the  high  school  the  sexes  are  in  separate 
departments. 

In  Cape  Colony  the  system  is  co-cducational,  but  there  are  separate  schools  for  girls. 

9.  Universities. — At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  women  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  professors,  and 
also  to  lectures  in  all  the  colleges  except  one.  Women  are  admitted  to  Durham  University  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  and  are  eligible  to  all  degrees  excepting  the  divinity.  Victoria  (England)  and  Wales 
Univernities  make  no  distinction  between  men  and  women  students. 

Co-education  exists  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 

In  the  Koyal  L'niversity,  Ireland,  women  students  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  men,  and  a 
cablegram  of  June  4th,  liK»8,  states  that  the  Council  of  the  Dublin  University  has  recommended  the 
admission  of  women.  Por  the  last  twenty-five  years  Trinity  College  has  held  examinations  for  women 
outside  the  course  for  students,  and  the  recent  information  would  seem  to  indicate  that  co-education 
in  that  University  is  now  perfected. 

10.  America. — In  the  United  States  of  America  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  co-education  is 
universal,  it  is  certainly  yQvy  general,  and  the  opportunities  for  studying  this  particular  feature  in  education 
are  to  be  found  in  all  grades  of  the  teaching  insiitutionH  of  that  great  country  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University  inclusive.  The  enrolment  in  the  oublic  schools  of  the  United  States  reached,  in  1900,  a 
total  of  l-'»,341,22i' — 91  per  cent,  of  all  pupiU  enrullcd  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  the  grades 
below  high  schools  (as  a  rule  14  years  and  under)  co-education  is  practically  universal  and  excites  no 

comment. 

^The  subject  ha^  lieen  very  {uHy  disvvseed  in  the  I^?^  Report  of  the  ConuniaBiQa^r  for  EdacatU3n»UJ9.A.»chap. 
ixviii,  pp.  1217-1315(1901).  ^         ^  .      .     i.    .  i 
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comment.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  feeling 
that  the  policy  of  co-education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  Stales  was  one  which  affected  the  most 
delicate  social  relations  of  a  country,  instituted  special  inquiries  among  superintendents  of  education  and 
others,  as  far  back  as  1891,  and  repeated  them  in  1901,  with  respect  to  this  particular  feature  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge.  Some  of  these  replies,  together  with  some  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  education 
in  other  countries,  are  given  for  and  against. 

11.  American  opinions. — Boston^  Maggachusefis. — Superintendent:  "The  subject  of  co-education 
does  not  excite  discussion  in  this  city.  Everybody,  so  far  as  I  know,  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  things." 

Providence,  Rhode  Island, — State  Commissioner  of  Education :  "  Co-education  is  being  more  and 
more  recognised  as  the  proper  method  in  all  grades." 

Providence^  Rhode  Inland, — Superintendent :  **  Personally  I  favour  co- educational  institutions." 

Greater  New  York  City. — Superintendent :  "  The  present  trend  of  opinion  appears  to  be  towards 
co-education.** 

Newark,  Neto  Jersey. — Superintendent:  "I  am  of  opinion  that  boys  and  girls  are  best  educated 
together  during  the  whole  period  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  course." 

Wilmington,  Delaware, — Superintendent:  "The  trend  of  opinion  of  teachers  and  parents  is  now 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  plan.** 

Chicago. — Superintendent :  "The  trend  of  opinion  on  the  subject  favours  co-education.** 

St.  Louis. — Superintendent:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  co-education  is  more  firmly  intrenched  in 
popular  favour  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.** 

San  Francisco,  California, — The  subject  of  co-education  has  not  evoked  much  discussion  in  this 
community,  but  among  teachers  there  is  a  division  of  opinion. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Superintendent :  "I  am  thoroughly  in  favour  of  co-educational  high  schools." 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Superintendent :  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  educator  in  the  State  so  rash  as 
to  advocate  separating  the  girls  and  boys  during  their  school  life.'* 

Trenton. — Superintendent :  "  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  keep  the  sexes  apart  in  education.  Each 
sex  alone  intensifies  its  own  peculiarities.  The  presence  of  the  other  sex  modifies  this  process,  and  the 
result  is  exactly  what  is  now  in  the  world.  Intellectually,  the  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other  is 
most  marked.  Girls  in  the  presence  of  boys  have  a  higher  intellectual  idea.  They  unfold  intellectual 
possibilities  that  society  did  not  think  they  possessed,  and  that  they  themselves  were  not  aware  of. 
The  boy  is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  competition  of  the  other  sex.** 

Philadelphia. — Superintendent  Dr.  Brooks,  advocating  the  establishment  of  additional  high 
schools  to  be  placed  in  the  outer  sections  of  his  city,  in  the  suburbs  really,  obtained  recently  a  return  of 
high  schools  from  fifteen  cities  in  the  States.  Eighty-six  high  schools  forwarded  returns,  75  per  cent, 
of  which  were  co-educational.  After  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  these  "  territorial  **  schools  in  tho 
interests  of  pupils  living  at  some  distance  from  the  old-established  high  schools  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
he  raises  the  question  of  the  uniting  or  separating  of  the  sexes  in  the  proposed  new  high  schools,  which  he 
views  from  another  standpoint  to  that  usually  taken : — "  Shall  we  put  up  two  distinct  buildings  with  two 
distinct  principals  and  faculties,  thus  doubling;  the  expense ;  or  shall  we  erect  one  building  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  shall  be  educated  together,  with  one  principal  and  faculty  for  such  a  school  ?  **  After 
discussing  a  plan  for  organising  the  now  high  schools  on  the  separate  system,  he  proceeds  to  say  : — "  If 
the  board  should  decide  to  adopt  the  principle  of  co-education  in  these  new  high  sctiools,  the  problem  is 
greatly  simplified,  and  the  expense  largely  reduced.  Then  I  would  recommend  three  distinct  courses  of 
study  in  each  school — a  general  course  for  boys  and  girls,  a  commercial  course  for  girls,  and  a  manual 
course  for  boys.  All  three  classes  of  pupils  could  recite  in  similar  branches  for  about  three  hours  a  day, 
while  during  the  remaining  two  hours  the  girls  of  the  commercial  course  could  take  typewriting  and 
stenography,  and  the  boys  of  the  manual  course  could  take  the  shop  work,  while  the  girls  and  boys  taking 
the  general  course  could  go  on  with  its  distinctive  branches.  .  .  .  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
these  new  high  schools  should  be  open  to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  system  is  a  natural  one,  and  when 
properly  conducted  is  found  to  be  conducive  to  better  discipline  and  a  higher  standard  of  moral  thought 
and  feeling.  While  I  believe  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  true  theory  of  education,  I  advocate  it  in  respect 
to  our  new  high  schools  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  convenience.'* 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  Macalistcr,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  now  Principal  of  Drexel  Institute, 
writing  in  1890,  said, — "  My  own  conviction  is  that  boyd  and  girls  can  be  taught  to  better  advantage  in 
every  way  to;;ether.'*  His  opinions  under  the  changed  conditions  of  school  work,  expressed  to  tho 
Commissioners  in  1903,  have  undergone  no  change  as  regards  co-education. 

Springfield.,  Massachusetts.  —  Superintendent  Dr.  Balliet,  while  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
co-education,  states  his  opinions  plainly  of  the  separate  system :  "  I  have  observed  in  places  in  which  tho 
sexes  were  separate  that  such  separation  in  school  had  the  effect  of  leading  to  evils  in  other  unavoidable 
associations  in  the  street  and  on  social  occasions,  evils  which,  but  for  this  artificial  separation  iu  school, 
I  believe  would  not  have  existed.  I  believe  that  what  objections  there  have  arisen  in  certain  localities  to 
co-education  are  due  to  evils  which  are  not  due  so  much  to  the  effect  of  co-education  as  they  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  weak  teachers  in  the  school  who  have  not  the  power  to  create  either  a  stimulating, 
intellectual,  or  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school.  Wherever  the  separation  of  sexes  appeared 
to  be  a  necessity,  I  have  found  weak  teachers  and  poor  schools  in  general.  I  believe  that  they  are  related 
as  cause  and  efi'ect." 

Newhuryport,  -3ro«sfl'c//w«^//«— Superintendent. — I  should  say  that  tho  boys  have  been  benefited  by 
the  presence  of  the  girls  ;  but  that  tho  girls  have  not  gained  by  the  change.  1  believe  in  all  grades  tho 
girls  have  been  the  losers  in  many  ways  by  co-education. 

Oreatar 
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Greater  New  York — Superintendent. — Dr.  Maxwell  states,  from  personal  obseryation,  that  there  is 
much  opposition  to  co-education  in  the  more  densely  inhabited  parts  of  New  York  City,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  large  foreign  element  present  in  the  schools.  It  was  noted  by  the  Commissioners  that  in 
Boston,  in  similar  quarters,  separate  schools  were  used  for  the  sexes,  and  the  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Maxwell 
was  attested  by  several  of  the  masters  whose  schools  were  visited.  Mr.  Davis,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  co-education  oh  moral  grounds,  llo  is  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  the  sexes 
together  in  the  same  class  is  only  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  tried  and  experienced  man  with  a  great 
amount  of  common  sense,  immense  tact,  and  a  close  acquaintance  with  child  life.  He  is  also  opposed  to 
co-education  for  economic  reasons,     l^emale  teachers  of  mixed  classes  in  New  York  are  paid  extra. 

Atlanta — Superintendent. — It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  is  better  that  the  sexes  should  be 
separate  and  taught  entirely  apart  after  they  have  reached  the  high  school  age.  I  am  very  sure,  from 
both  experience  and  observation,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  that  we  pursue  the  better  plan. 

Denver^  Colorado — Superintendent. — I  think  co-education  of  youth  in  their  teens  is  not  productive 
of  the  desired  results.  I  object  to  an  identical  amount  of  time  for  both  sexes,  and  to  identical  courses  of 
instruction.  The  requirements  and  duties  of  the  girl  demand  a  training  over  and  above  that  demanded 
for  a  boy.  The  boy  15  years  old  can  well  afford  to  put  in  six  hours  a  day  in  study  and  class  work  ;  his 
sister,  15  years  old,  has  duties  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  are  important,  and  which  demand 
time  for  execution. 

Boston  School  Document  No.  19,  ISCO.  Extracts  from  Majority  and  Minority  Eeports  on 
Co-education  of  the  Sexes : — 

Majority  Report. — If  it  is  right  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  live  in  the  same  house  and  eat  at  the 
same  table,  then  it  is  ri?ht  that  they  should  attend  school  together.  Let  them  be  brought  up  separately, 
and  if  thejr  meet  only  clandestinely  great  harm  is  likely  to  result.  If  wedlock  is  right  and  proper,  then 
co-education  is  right  and  proper.  If  men  and  women  are  to  marry,  they  should  know  each  other,  summer 
and  winter,  before  marriage,  and  the  more  they  know  of  each  other  the  less  likely  will  divorces  result. 
The  serious  objection  raised  by  physicians  to  co-education  is  based  upon  the  delicate  organic  condition  of 
girls,  but  by  the  introduction  of  the  excellent  system  of  physical  culture  made  in  our  public  school,  the 
weak  and  delicate  girls  will  become  strong,  and  the  objection  will  ultimately  ,vanish.  The  committee 
recommend — 

1.  That  the  normal  school  be  so  arranged  that  young  men  may  enter,  and  join  the  young  women  in 

the  same  course  of  study. 

2.  That  the  boys  in  the  Latin  and  English  high  schools,  and  the  girls  in  the  girls'  Latin  and  high 

schools,  be  united  in  mixed  classes  as  soon  as  practicable. 

3.  That  the  grammar  schools,  on  separate  system,  be  arranged  for  mixed  classes  as  speedily  as  the 

necessary  changes  in  the  buildings  will  warrant. 

4.  That  in  the  grammar  school  buildings,  where  boys  and  girls  attend,  but   where  the  sexes  are 

separated,  the  change  be  made  by  having  mixed  classes. 

6.  That  all  newly-erected  buildings,  and  buildings  to  be  erected,  be  arranged  for  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes. 

Minority  Beport. — Large  numbers  of  letters  have  been  received  from  teachers  in  favour  of  mixed 
schools,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  easier  to  maintain  discipline  when  boys  and  girls  are  together  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  influence  of  the  sexes  is  mutually  salutary.  The  minority  would  reply  that  a  good 
teacher  has  no  difliculty  in  maintaining  discipline  in  separate  schools  ....  and  it  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  the  supposed  advantages  of  association  in  schools  are  not  by  far  overbalanced  by  certain  evils  of 
such  association.  To  the  argument  of  the  social  value  of  co-education,  the  minority  would  reply  that  the 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  educate  her  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  branches  of  common-school 
education,  and  not  to  provide  for  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  however  desirable  that  may  be. 
Much  could  be  said  of  the  unwisdom,  considering  the  differing  aptitudes  and  mental  attributes  of  boys 
and  girls,  of  teaching  both  sexes  after  the  j^amo  methods,  even  if  the  studies  pursued  are  identical.  Much, 
too,  could  be  said  of  the  unhealthful  rivalries  between  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  baneful  stimulus  to 
delicate  girls  to  overwork  their  minds  at  times  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest. 

12.  Opinions  of  Co-education  in  America  hy  Foreign  Education  is  fs. — Dr.  E.  ScJileCy  Real  Gymnasium, 
Altona,  Prussia,  says  : — "  A  schoolman  of  large  experience  personally  told  the  writer  that  co-education 
had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  general  behaviour,  on  the  bearing  of  the  pupils  towards  each  other,  and,  on 
the  whole,  discipline.  Germany  takes  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  right  medium  betw^een  France  and 
America ;  but  if  one  observes  how  beneficial  in  general  is  the  comradeship  of  the  children  of  intimate 
families,  one  might,  where  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  where  outer  circumstances,  especially  in  smaller 
places,  make  the  union  desirable,  consider  that  the  American  way  would  be  advantageous  in  our  country 
also." 

Professor  Stephan  Waetzoldt^  University  of  Berlin,  Chief  Commissioner,  German  Educational 
Exhibit,  Chicago  : — **  At  the  Congress  of  Education  at  Chicago,  this  subject  was  often  discussed,  and  not  one 
disapproving  voice  was  heard.  Americans  see  only  the  advantages  of  co-education,  believed  to  refine  the 
boys  and  strengthen  the  girls.  The  intercourse  of  boys  and  girls,  of  adults  and  children,  is  altogether 
different  from  what  it  is  among  us,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  has  a  moral  advantage.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  girls  on  the  average  are  more  intelligent  than  the  boys  ;  they  go  to  school  longer.'* 

Professor  Emit  Hausknecht,  of  Berlin,  for  several  years  Professor  in  the  National  University  at 
Tokyo: — **  As  a  makeshift,  co-education  is  better  than  nothing.  As  a  principle,  it  entirely  ignores  tho 
needs  of  the  separate  sexes,  arising  from  the  differences  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls.  Boys  and 
girls,  from  the  ages  of  14  to  18,  must  be  differently  treated,  both  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature.  Co-education  is  possible,  however,  in  America  more  than  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  because 
custom  and  education  have  given  to  the  girl  and  the  woman  greater  freedom  and  determination  in  their 
manners  and  appearance,  but  also  give  them  strong  protection  against  encroachments  and  improprieties. 
Co-education  is  possible  in  America,  also,  because  the  week  has  only  five  school  days,  Saturday  being  a 
holiday,  and  the  school  day  has  only  five  lessons,  of  which  one  is  usually  a  study  hour.  Besides,  grammar 
and  high  schools  require  much  less  severe  intellectual  efforts,  and  a  much  more  concentrated  and  simple 
exertion  of  the  mind  than  is  required  in  our  secondary  schools  for  boys." 

Mile. 
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masculinity — roughness  and  wilfulness — would  make  an  unattractiire  spectacle,  leads  one  to  expect  that  tho 
tendency  of  co-education  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  admiration  from  mere  external  charms  of  person  to 
the  spiritual  graces  and  gifts  which  lie  deep  in  the  character."  Dr.  Harris  claims  for  co-education  as 
existing  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that — 

"  (1)  Economy  has  been  secured  through  the  circumstauce  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  makes  it 
possible  to  have  better  classification  and  at  the  same  time  larger  classes. 
(2)  Discipline  has  improved  continually  with  the  adoption  of  mixed  schools. 
(8)  Instruction  is  also  greatly  improved. 
(4)  Intellectual  development  is  far  more  sound  and  healthy." 

14.  Conclusions. — In  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  all  public 
schools  excepting  those  of  the  first  and  second  class,  which  are  always  located  either  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  suburbs  or  in  the  large  towns,  co-education  prevails.  The  first  and  second  class  schools  have  three  depart- 
ments— boys,  girls,  and  infants.  In  the  infant  department  the  classes  are  mixed.  The  system  of  mixed 
classes  in  New  South  Wales  has  given  rise  to  no  serious  discussion  on  the  part  of  parents  or  others,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  existing  arrangements  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  sexes  together  are  satisfactory. 
(It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  that  some  parents  living  in  a  thriving  metropolitan 
suburb,  in  which  the  local  public  school  has  much  improved  in  numbers,  but  is  not  yet  converted  into 
three  departments,  are  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  a  public  school  in  an  adjoining  suburb  where  the 
sexes  are  taught  separately.  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  practice  is  at  all  general, 
or  that  the  local  school  will  suffer  from  reduced  numbers  to  any  great  extent.) 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  in  English-speaking  countries  is  in  favor  of  co-education ;  on  the 
Continent  it  is  against  co-education.  As  far  as  it  exists  in  the  higher  education  in  this  State,  co-educa- 
tion has  been  found  satisfactory. 

The  Commissioners  favour  the  system  of  co-education  of  the  sexes,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
interfering  with  existing  arrangements.  They  give  a  general  endorsement  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  Philadelphia  (already  quoted),  and  are  of  opinion  that  some  of  his  recommendations  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  developing  the  scheme  of  higher  education. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  Co-ordination  of  Education. 

IG.  H.  KNIBB3.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  moment  a  sjEitein  of  education  m  a  countrj  aima  at  being  thorough,  just  ea 
soon  does  the  queation  of  co-ordination  of  its  difEerent  gradoa  rise  into  prominenco.  Consequently,  in  all 
countries  that  may  be  eaid  to  liavo  educational  Xjiitemt,  the  echeme  of  co-ordination  is  fairly  well  defined. 
In  this  State,  however,  there  is  as  yet,  no  complete  co-ordination.  In  the  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  entrance  to  a  High  School  is  determined  by  its  oicn  entrance  examination,  or  by  the 
attainment  recorded  in  the  lower  school.  And  similarly  the  University  holds  entrance  eiaminationa  to 
determine,  not  whether  students  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  its  various  lecture-courses,  etc.,  but  whether 
they  may  be  considered  as  regular  students,  entitled  on  passing  the  yearly  examinations,  etc.,  to  the 
degree  of  the  course.  The  injuf'tomnesg  of  the  iyilem  of  entrance  examinations  will  be  dealt  with 
hereinafter. 

The  marking  ofF  of  the  stages  of  education  at  certain  years,  may  be  perhaps  aomewliat  arbitrary ; 
nevertheless,  fairly  weli-defined  periods  in  eduealional  life  ore  so  determined.    To  tbeae  one  may  now  refer. 

2.  The  stageg  of  eduealion. — The  following  outline  will  illustrate  in  what  manner  the  variouB 
grndea  of  education  may  be  said  to  naturally  divide  off.  The  figures  denote  ages  in  years,  and  the  course 
indicated  is  the  direct  path  to  University  education. 

SniooL  Life. 
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The  real  significance  of  such  division  can  be  adequately  illustrated  only  by  reference  to  the 
Bchemea  of  countries  that  have  definitely  co-ordinated  ayatems.  That  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, may  be  taken  aa  a  first  eiample.  In  this  the  thick  lines  represent  free  education  ;  figures,  the  age 
in  years  ;  Roman  figures,  the  class.  Throughout,  M.  F.  will  denote  "  male"  and  "  female,"  not  only  in  this 
section,  but  throughout  the  chapter. 

ZURICH  EDUCATIONAL  SCHEME. 
Spictal  Edwation  PMic  Education.  Private  Edtiec 
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In  the  above  diagram  the  horizontal  lines  denote  merely  the  Rcheme  of  connection.  For  example, 
one  can  leave  the  0th  class  of  the  primary  school  and  enter  the  first  of  the  four  classes  of  the  lower 
gymnasium.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  University  can  be  reached  in  more  ways  than  one.  Explanation 
is  unnecessary. 

The  above  will  give  somo  idea  of  the  Zurich  system.  In  section  *  of  chapter  V,  the  co-ordination  of 
the  Geneva  system  was  outlined.  3. 
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3.  Farther  outlines  of  the  co-ordination  in  some  educational  systems. — The  following  examples, 
Lt  random,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scheme  of  co-ordination  of  education  in  several  countries.     In 


taken  at 

the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  the  division  is  pretty  much  as  follows : 
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The  system  at  Basel  City  is  hoi'ounder : — 
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The  systoin  of  Sn^d^n  for  lowor  education  is  as  follows : — 
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pupils  arc  about  12.V  years  of  ago. 
Tho  system  of  Norway  is — 
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English  and  Latin  are  commenced  at  about  13  years  of  age ;  and  at  16, 9-10  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  Latin,  and  to  Greek  6-7. 

What  has  been  indicated  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  how  educational  progress  is  made  along  certain 
definite  paths  according  to  the  ultimate  career  intended  to  bo  followed.  These  examples  are,  of  course, 
to  be  taken  merely"  as  illustrative. 

The  essential  features  of  a  co-ordinated  system,  and  its  true  significance,  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  countries.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  pointed  out  wnat  thorough 
co-ordination  demands  in  the  way  of  initial  conditions. 

4.  Requisites  of  co-ordination. — Co-ordination  in  education  involves  the  prescription  of — 

(a)  Definite  curricula,  not  necessarily  identical  at  each  grade,  but  officially  and  legally  recognised 
aa  implyiog  specified   standards  of  qualification. 

(b)  Definite  stanaards  of  professional  qualification  for  teachers  for  each  grade  of  teaching,  so  as  to 
ensure  teaching  efficiency,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  certification  of  the  standard  of  education 
attained  by  pupils. 

(c)  Examinations  of  pupils  at  definite  stages  of  education  to  prove  qualification  up  to  the  given 
stage ;  such  examination  being  conducted  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

(d)  Recognition  of  a  scheme  of  equal  values  among  the  elements  of  the  several  curricula,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  greatest  freedom,  consistent  with  thouroughness  of  education,  in  passing  from 
any  one  line  of  development  to  any  other. 

These  will  hereinafter  be  referred  to  seriatim.  Before  passing  to  thoir  consideration,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  thoroughness  of  system  is  essential  in  any  scheme  of  co-ordination.  All  schools 
of  a  given  type  must  afford  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  the  class  of  education  given  therein  is  of  the 
same  general  standard,  so  that  a  pupil  possessing  their  certificates  of  competency,  may  be  accepted  as 
having  proved  his  educational  qualifications  up  to  a  particular  grade.  That  the  present  regime  does  not 
lend  itself  very  readily  to  satisfactory  co-ordination,  does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  final  desirableness 
or  practicability.  The  subject  is  important  as  shewing  the  drift  that  the  organisation  of  education  must 
take  in  order  to  be  radically  improved. 

The  defects  of  unco-ordinated  education  may  now  be  referred  to.  These  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,viz. ; — 

(i)    Uncertainty  as  regards  preparatory  education  for  particular  careers,  occupations,  etc. 
(ii)  Injurious  influence  of  the  system  of  entrance  examinations. 

Both  these  evils  can  be  avoided  by  securing  proper  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  making  the 
curricula  definite. 

5.  De^nite  curriculum. — Grivon  thoroughly  qualified  teaching,  a  definite  curriculum  is  the  only 
essential  guarantee  that  education  shall  cover  a  certain  range  that  may  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  in 
regard  to  proper  preparation  for  practical  life  or  the  higher  education.  Throughout  the  kindergarten 
period,  the  transition  from  kindergarten  to  the  elementary  school,  and  the  period  or  the  elementary  school 
itself,  or  say  the  educational  period  up  to  10  years  of  age,  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  should  be  abso- 
lutely uniform— that  is  to  say,  the  programme  should  be  identical  throughout  all  schools  embraced  in  the 
co-ordination. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  treat  children  of  10  as  if  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  their 
subsequent  career,  differences  in  intellectual  tendency,  taste,  and  aptitude  often  commence  to  exhibit  them- 
selves between  the  years  10-13 ;  hence,  if  lanp:uagea  are  to  be  learnt,  there  seems  to  be  no  strong  reason 
why  somo  alternatives  should  not  be  then  allowed,  so  that  from  10-12  there  might  be  two  courses 
permitted — as,  for  example,  decision  to  learn  ancient  or  modern  languages  or  both:  this  to  apply  in  all  the 
better  classes  of  schools  (town-schools).  There  is  great  advantage,  however,  in  unity  of  plan;  and  as  the 
State  has  made  14  years  the  limit  of  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  periods  might  well  be  divided 
into — 

Primary  Higher  Primarj.  Secondary.  Higher  Secondary. 

10-12.  12-14.  14-16.  16-18. 

Then  languages  (beyond  the  mother  tongue)  could  commence,  say,  at  12  years  of  age,  a  little  etymology 
etc.,  of  course  being  taken  earlier,  with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  mother  tongue.  Under 
the  latter  arrangement  there  would  be  either  absolute,  or  at  least  substantial,  identity  of  education  up  to 
12  years  of  age,  and  differentiation  only  from  12-11,  in  the  primary  system  of  public  instruction.  This 
would  give  a  sufficient  common  basis. 

The  various  curricula  to  cover  the  years  from  12  to  18  need  only  to  bo  made  definite,  and  an  exact 
scheme,  for  passing  (with  a  minimum  loss  of  time)  from  any  one  course  to  any  other,  outlined,  in  order 
to  make  co-ordination  thorough. 

6.  Definite  qualification  for  teachers. — Identity  of  curricula,  however,  has  very  little  significance 
unless  the  teaching  is  qualified.  Where  untrained  and  indifferently  educated  teachers  are  employed,  all 
is  uncertain,  for  their  best  teaching  is  necessarily  poor  ;  but  with  the  abandonment  of  pupil-teachers,  and 
the  substitution  of  properly  educated  and  properly  trained  teachers,  the  whole  aspect  of  education  is 
changed.  Although  the  teachers  themselves  will  always  exhibit  differences  in  natural  aptitude  for  teaching, 
that  matters  little  as  regards  unity  of  curriculum  as  long  as  they  have  been  thoroughly  educated  and 
trained  to  teach.  That  they  will  have  a  great  variety  of  material  in  the  way  of  pupils  to  deal  with,  is  far 
more  likely  to  introduce  difficulty  in  maintaining  uniformity,  since  the  general  curriculum  will  hare  to  be 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied.  These  things, 
however,  can,  with  complete  confidence  be  left  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers,  though  not  with  the 
untrained  (or  pupil)  teacher,  for  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  proper  ground  of  confidence,  but  rather 
for  its  absence. 

A  properly-qualified  {i.e.,  educated  and  trained)  teacher  can,  moreover,  correctly  judge  of  the 
standard  reached  by  his  pupils,  and  can  be  trusted  as  regards  his  estimate  of  their  progress,  provided,  of 
course,  that  his  o£5cial  treatment  is  made  independent  of  the  pupil's  success.  No  other  person  has  tho 
tame  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

7- 
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7.  JSxamination  of  pupils. — There  must,  of  course,  be  Bome  kind  of  examination  to  determine  the 
promotion  of  pupils.  In  general,  this  may  take  almost  any  form  ;  but  at  what  may  be  called  the  critical 
stages  of  the  educational  career,  it  should  be  more  than  ordinarily  thorough,  so  as  to  guarantee 
qualification  up  to  the  particular  stage. 

The  question  is  at  once  suggested :  "  Should  these  examinations  be  held  by  those  in  daily  contact 
with  the  pupil,  or  by  examiners  who  know  nothing  of  them  ?  " 

Examination  by  the  latter  is  sometimes  assumed  to  ensure  impartiality,  and  incidentally  to  ofPer 
some  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  very  grave  objections.  Success 
in  examinations  held  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  pupils  is  largely  secured  by — 

(a)  Intense  preparation  within  a  limited  field  (** cramming**); 

(b)  Careful  estimation  of  probable  subject-matter   of  examination   (correct   judgment  as  to  the 
examiners*  idiosyncrasies). 

To  meet  the  actual  conditions  of  very  many  examination?,  it  is  customary  to  aim  at  developing 
great — 

(c)  Bapidity  of  working. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  professionally  prepare  for  examinations  ("  coaches  **)  study  these 
matters  systematically. 

It  may  be  at  once  said  that  wherever  examinations  lead  to  "  cramming,*'  instead  of  thorough  work, 
they  are  injurious.  Children  and  adults,  by  natural  endowment,  have  very  different  rates  of  working, 
and.  the  main  ihirig  to  he  aimed  at^  especially  in  the  initial  stages  of  education,  is  thoroughness  rather 
than  mere  rapidiUf,  If  the  fundamental  work  in  the  educational  career  be  well  done,  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  subsequent  developments,  and  while  rapidity  should  to  some  extent  be  cultivated,  it  is  not  a 
requisite  of  high  importance. 

Examinations  conducted  as  throughout  Europe  by  the  teachers  themselves,  not  by  Inspectors  or 
by  outside  authorities,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  all  the  facts  fully  into  account ;  and 
when  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  training  in  teaching,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
introducing  outside  examiners,  less  able,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  reach  an  accurate  judgment. 
When,  however,  untrained  and  indifferently  educated  teachers  are  employed,  all  examination  is  rendered 
somewhat  uncertain,  whether  conducted  by  the  teachers  or  by  outside  authorities.  That  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  pupils  under  examination  are  the  masters  or  professors  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  them,  when  at  least  the  latter  are  properly  qualified  to  teach, is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  they  can  best 
discriminate  between  mere  memorising  and  intelligent  following  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  They,  too, 
can  best  make  allowances  for  any  temporary  disturbance  of  normal  conditions. 

"  Cramming  '*  is  so  serious  an  evil  in  the  incidents  of  modern  English  education  that  a  word  or  two 
may  be  allowed  in  respect  thereof. 

For  illustration,  let  the  Public  Examinations  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  be 
considered.  Since  the  reputation  of  any  school  is  greatly  affected  by  the  percentage  of  passes  it  secures 
on  the  number  it  sends  up,  there  is  the  strongest  temptation  to  do  several  things,  viz. : — 

(i)  To  devote  too  much  of  the  teaching  energy  to  the  preparation  of  the   candidates    (involving 

neglect  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  school), 
(ii)  To  sacrifice  general  tho;'oughne8s  of  education  to  special  excellence  in  the  subjects  undertaken 

for  examination  (that  is,  to  concentrate  effort  in  a  limited  field), 
(iii)  To  sacrifice  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  pupil  to  attain  to  this  supposed  excellence, 
(iv)  To  exhibit  to  the  learner  the  fact  that  in  the  official  view  ^^ cramming  '*  is  more  profitable  than 

thoroughness  (which  is  morally  injurious). 

The  result,  where  education  is  required  to  be  thorough,  is  on  a  totally  different  platform.  Rere  the 
teacher  himself  must  be  examiner.  The  pupil  can  then  devote  special  attention  to  his  weak  subjects, 
instead  of  neglecting  them  for  those  in  vvnich  he  has  natural  aptitude,  perfectly  assured  that  his  aim  at 
normally  developing  his  education  will  be  rightly  appreciated  and  estimated.  Under  tliis  latter  system, 
instead  of  being  tempted  to  abandon  the  study  of  those  subjects  wherein  he  is  weak,  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
moved  rather  to  make  them  good,  especially  when  he  is  assured  that  they  are  essential  to  his  proper 
educational  development. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  qualification  of  a  teaching  staff,  the  method  of 
certificating  by  the  school  is  better  than  passing  examinations  held  by  outside  authorities ;  thus  it  may  be 
said  the  passing  of  an  "  Arbiturienten  Exameu  "  at  the  close  of  a  career  in  a  Gymnasium,  as  a  certification 
of  sufficient  education  to  profitably  attend  a  University,  is  preferable  to  an  Entrance  Examination  held  by 
a  University  to  determine  Matriculation.  And  at  this  thoroughness  of  educational  method  an  educational 
system  must  aim  if  it  intends  to  be  properly  co-ordinated.     This  practically  expresses  the  continental  view. 

8.  Equal  values  among  various  curricula. — This  is  a  question  that  must  be  fully  discussed  in 
connection  with  secondary  and  higher  education.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  so  long  as 
thorough  preparation  is  assured,  it  is  really  immaterial  on  what  particular  paths  the  preparatory  steps  are 
taken  ;  hence,  among  the  curricula  of  various  higher  schools,  there  should  be  recognised  not  only  an 
equality  of  academic  dignity  among  them,  but  certain  courses  might  also  be  reciprocally  substituted.  All 
possible  liberality  of  initial  preparation  is  desirable. 

Thus  a  definite  course  of  mathematics  in  a  continuation  school  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  in  a  secondary  school,  and  similarly  with  other  subjects. 

9.  Uncertain tg  in  the  absence  of  co-ordination. — Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  demand  that  for  certain  careers  and  occupations  there  shall  be  a  definite  educational  preparation;  thus, 
for  employment  in  commercial  houses,  the  passing  of  a  special  examination  is  becoming  necessary  even  in 
New  South  Wales.  And  the  movement- will  extend  here  as  elsewhere,  for  general  progress  is  demanding 
special,  in  addition  to  general  education. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  proper  authority  to  examine,  in  any  fully  developed  educational  system, 
is  within  the  school  organisation  itself,  and  not  some  outside  body,  and  that  the  outside  examination  can 
never  assume  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness,  it  is  evident  that  the  proof  of  proper  educational 
preparation  can  only  be  complete  in  a  fully  co-ordinated  system  of  education,  where  certification  at  a 
particular  stage  is  a  guarantee  of  competency  either  to  proceed  to  a  particular  career  or  to  proceed  in  a 
regular  way  to  higher  education.  10. 
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10.  Co-ordination  to  end  of  Hiaher  Primary  Education. — In  the  earliest  stages  of  general  education, 
the  pare  kindergarten  trpe  is  probably  the  only  healthy  type  of  nchool  actiyitj ;  and  whateyer  changes 
may  come  about  througn  critieidm  of  it8  details  (^ifts  occupations,  etc.)«  one  may  assume  its  principle  to 
be  permanent.  The  only  special  education  up  to  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  age  (6  years,  say)  ^ill  be 
private,  for  defectives. 

From  6-7  should  be  a  trannition  period,  during  which  the  child,  accustomed  only  to  the  free 
discipline  of  the  kindergarten,  may  be  prepared  for  the  severer  and  steadier  work  of  the  primary  school. 
The  free  organisation  of  the  kindergarten  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  in  the  primary  school,  and  the 

irear  of  transition  is  necessary  for  the  children  to  accuetom  themselvee  (without  coercion)  to  the  new  and 
ess  free  organisation. 

During  this  year,  and  the  first  year  (7-8)  in  the  primary  school,  children  who  are  backward  can  be 
under  observation,  so  that  they  may  be  classed  either  as  mentally  weak,  or  as  mentally  normal  but  slow,  in 
the  former  case  being  drafted  off  into  epecial  scliaohfor  defeetioee,  in  the  latter  kept  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  ordinary  school. 

The  period  7-10  may  be  called  elementary,  from  10-12  primary^  from  12-14  higher  primary,  the 
point  at  which  obligatory  education  ceases  in  New  South  Wales.    This  may  be  represented  as  follows:— 


Commencement  of  compulsory  education  by 
Law  of  New  South  Wales  -  - 


Special 
Schools 

for 
Defectives 

and 
for  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and 
Blind. 


I 

Other  forms  of  Primary 

Education,  Private 
(classic,  etc.) 


-6 
7 

-8 
0 

.  1 

11 


14 


Other  forms  of  higher 
Primary  Education 
(Private,  etc.) 


13 


^End  of  obligation 
for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind. 


-6  Optional  Kindergarten. 


I    6-7  Transition  period  (compulsory). 


■i 


III  yEUementary  Eduoation  (compolaory) 
IV 

I  Primary  E^dacation  (compulsory)— 
>     Commence  Simple  Physics, 
VI I  Chemistry,  etc. 

VII  ^ 

I  Higher  Primary  (compulsory)— 
VIII I       (L^iguages  commence). 


H  14 

End  of  obligation  in  all  scho9ls  except  schools  for  Defectives. 


16  I^End  of  obligation 
in  schools  for  Defectives. 


The  above  may  be  called  the  normal  deyelopment  for  town  schools,  and  in  country  schools  the 
grade  of  corresponding  classes  could  be  determioed  in  special  ways. 

11.  Co-ordination  in  advanced  stages  of  Education. — In  the  stages  of  education  following  on  the 
primary  school,  the  classes  of  school  may  be  divided  into  those  that  are — 

(a)  Supplementary  (Special  and  Technical  education,  etc  ). 

(b)  Secondary  (Advanced  general  education). 

(c)  Superior  (Higher  technical,  professional,  and  general  education). 

The  distinction,  however,  has  to  be  drawn  as  to  which  lead  on  to  other  forms  of  education  ;  for  in 
organising  education  certain  curricula,  as  previously  mentioned,  ought  to  be  regarded  not  only  as 
complete  in  themselves,  but  also  as  preparatory  to  higher  furms  of  education.  This  is  the  essential 
principle  of  organisation.  To  understand  it  in  practice,  an  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  system  of 
■ome  other  countries.  Some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  excellently  developed  their  educational 
systems  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  their  schemes  will  serve  to  make  the  point  clear. 

Schools  that  supplement  the  education  received  in  the  primary  school  without  necessarily  leading 
to  still  greater  forms  of  education,  are  known  in  Switzerland  as  complementary  schools.  (Ecole 
oomplementaire,  Erganzungsschule.)     They  may  be  of  several  kinds,  as,  for  example,  schools  for — 

(i)  Professional  education,  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  etc. 
(ii)  G-eneral  culture,  with  professional  tendency, 
(iii)  General  culture,  without  professional  tendency. 

All  countries  have  some  form  of  such  schools.  In  many  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  they  are  free  and 
obligatory,  the  attendance  being  from  13-15,  14-lG,  15-18,  16-19,  etc.  Such  schools  are  not  designed  tw 
lead  to  higher  forms  of  education,  but  to  equip  for  practical  life  either  by  better  general,  or  by  special 
education.    The  Fortbildungsschule  (continuation  scuool)  of  Germany  has  the  same  object. 


15—3  Q 
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^    '  .  Scbopls  tbat  aim  at  preparing  for  still  higher  education,  or  for  technical  or  professional  educatioii^. 
may  all  be  classed  as  secondary  schools,  and  may  be  divided  practically  into  three  kinds,  viz.^ 

(1)  Schools  taking  account  mainly  of  modern  development,  (e.g.,  science,  modern  languages,  and 
modem  commercial  and  industrial  development). 
'  *•   (2)  Schools  taking  one  dead  language  (Latin),  generally  only  one  modem  language,  and  science,  etc. 
(3)  Schools  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  Greek,  Latin,  and  literature  proper. 

kwj  of  these  may  have  'special  tendency,  or  be  entirely  devoted  to  education  from  its  general  point  of 
yiew. 

^'  -  The  following  diagram  will  give  some  idea  of  the  organisation  of  supplementary  and  secondary 
^hooh.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram  imply  some  degree  of  inter-relation,  which  naturally  is  less 
B&arked  in  the  later  stagea,  this  being  characteristic  of  the  whole  course  of  education : — 


12 


Private  and  Preparatory  Schools. 


I 

Science. 

I 


Mixed. 
I 


Classic. 


14 


I 

(French  and  Gorman.) 

I 


I 

(Latin,  and  French 

or  German. ) 


(Latin 
and  Greek. ) 


Unskilled 

Workmen 

and 

Workwomen. 


Continuation  or 

Supplementary  Schools. 

(Lower  Agricultural, 

Lower  Commercial, 

Lower  Professional, 

Trade  and  Industrial 

courses). 

I 

Skilled  tradesmen. 

Lower  grades  of 

professional 

callings,  etc. 


16 


18 


Secondary 


Higher 


Superior 


Secondary 


Education. 
Education. 
Education* 


Higher  Agricultural,  Medicine,  Law,  General 

Commercial,  Professional,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  Education, 

Scientific,  and  General  Scientific  and  Theology,  etc. 

Education.  General  Education. 

Higher  grades  of  professional  callings. 


Among  the  various  courses  indicated  under  the  heading  **  Superior  Education"  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  having  much  in  common.  A  satisfactory  co-ordination  scheme  will  make  this  clear. 
In  the  sphere  of  secondary  education  also  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  possibility  of  passing  from  one 
line  on  t.Q  another.  The  exact  way  of  doing  this  may  be  defined  in  an  educational  organisation.  To 
achieve  this  without  holding  special  examinations  is  much  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  education  may  aim 

solely  at  thoroughness,  and  that  more  solicitude  to  pass  examinations  may  become  an  incident  of  the  past. 

t 

12.  Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  are  suggested  by  a  review  of  the  subject  of  educational 
co-ordination  : — 

(1)  The   ultimate  possibility  oF   replacing   spocial  examinations    held  by   outside    authorities   by 
examinations  held  by  the  schools  themselves  should  be  kept  in  view  in  every  future  attempt  to 

swjtmoisp  thoroughly  co-ordinate  our  educational  system,  since  the  present  method  iu  not  the  best  in 
the  interest  of  educational  thoroughness. 

(2)  A  definite  programme  of  educational  possibilities  under  existins:  institutions  should  be  officially 
outlined  from  time  to  time,  shewing  clearly  the  scheme  of  qualification  for  particular  callings. 
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CHAPTER  iiV.  t-.u 

State's  Relation  to  Education,  Unification,  Subsidy,  eta 

[a.  H.  KNIBBS  ] 

1.  Introductory. — Since  the  Education  of  the  People  is  the  State's  true  concern,  every  educa- 
tional instution  should  be,  if  not  under  its  (cgis^  at  least  embraced  in  its  care  for  the  public  well-being. 
The  State  has,  undoubtedly,  the  deepest  interest  in  such  an  organisation  of  education  aiid.  liberal 
unification  of  edu<;ational  methods  as  shall  assist  in  creating  a  self-reliant,  mentally  and  practically  able, 
and  moral  community ;  for,  as  said  by  an  eminent  Hungarian, "  the  strength  of  a  people  depends  upon  tte 
number  of  wise  heads  in  it.'*  A  sketch  is  consequently  given  shewing  the  present  state  of  the 
organisation  of  education  in  Now  South  Wales,  and  matters  cognate  therewith  are  also  considered.    ^ 

.1 

2.  Organisation  of  Education  in  General, — In  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  the  organisation  of 
Mucation  is  of  two  kinds  : — 


-1 


(V\  Private      ^2^  Public  i  ^^^  ^°*  directly  controlled  by  State. 
W  l-rivate.     i^Z)  ruDlic  ^  ^..^  Directly  controlled  by  State. 

The  former  (i)  has  many  incontestable  advantages,  and  the  right  to  educate  children  privately, 
».«.,  in  the  home  should  be  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  respected,  so  long  as  the  educatioil  giVett"^^ 
adequate  for  the  proper  discharge  of  individual  duty  to  the  State,  and  satisfies  reasonable  requirements. 

The  division  of  the  latter  (2),  into  schools,  controlled  or  not  controlled  by  the  State,  is  hardly 
fundamental.     Another  subdivision  may,  therefore,  be  indicated,  viz. : — 

(a)  Schools  organised  under  a  definitive  scheme,  i.e.y  having  a  definite  plan  of  organisation  and 
administration,  viz. : — 

■    ft  '<,"; 

(i)  General  denominational  schools  and  colleges  of  all  kinds, 

(ii)  Municipal  schools  and  colleges. 

(iii)  State  Schools  and  colleges  of  various  grades.  '  " 

(iv)  Universities  and  their  affiliated  colleges. 

{h)  Schools  of  independent  organisation,  that  is,  not  administered  as  units  in  a  geceral  administrative 
scheme,  viz. : — 

(i)  Autonomous  denominational  schools  and  colleges.  ';^!^ 

(ii)  Autonomous  private  schools. 

^i.  3.  Organisation  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales, — In  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  there  are 
all  types  of  educational  organisations  except  (a)  ii,  viz.  Municipal  Schools  and  "Colleges.  "  Communal^" 
**  Municipal,**  or  **  City  "  schools  are,  however,  a  feature  in  the  educational  machinery  of  inany  coiuirH^B 
throughout  the  world,  their  cities  and  towns  including  £^pme  of  the  most  magnificently  equipped 
nstitutions.     They  are  likely  to  arise  in  any  country  where  the  interest  in  education  is  great. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  places  where  there  is  rivalry  between  State  and 
Municipal  provisions  for  education,  the  Municipal  or  City  Schools  are,  with  very  few  exce'pti6h'6,  "Very 
much  superior  to  the  State  schools,  both  in  respect  of  buildings  and  internal  equipments,  at  lefflt  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  villages  the  State  school 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  somewhat  better  than  the  Municipal  school.  '^ 

4.  Effect  ofPMic  Opinion  on  the  Organisation  of  Education. — It  was  observed  by  the  Commissionei^ 
during  their  tour  that  a  strong  public  opinion  on  the  importance  of  education  was  invariably  followed  by  z-j- 

(a)  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  educational  problem. 

(hf)  The  erection  of  well-equipped  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 

In  some  places,  the  public  opinion  on  these  matters  is  so. strong  as  to  be  properly  described  only 
by  the  word  enthusiasm.  Throughout  Europe  and  America,,  one  cannot  help  recognising,  both  how  wiSb- 
spread  and  how  intense  it  is ;  and  it  ought  also  to  be  said  that  a  similar  feeling  seems  to  be  growing  hi 
Esgland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is,  certainly,  distinct  evidence  of  an  awiActoiHg 
to  its  importance.  „  .  .        '.   .  - -♦ 

This  enthusiasm,  as  above  indicated,  seems  very  often  to  express  itself  in  a  practical  form,  Viz.,  tiy 
prompting  various  corporations  to  erect  schools,  that  as  buildings  will  be  monuments  worthy  ol  their 
cities,  and  at  the  same  time  institutions  exemplifying  the  most  modern  ideas  conceriiing  ed'uciEktidiQtl 
equipment.  ■    ■■     ■■  ^r 

So  firmly  convinced  are  people  in  such  places,  that  expenditure  on  education  brings  an;  ineyitable 
return,  that  very  often  apparently  nothing  necessary  to  make  the  material  organisation  a^.  perfect  a  i 
possible,  is  spared.     Between  one  city  and  another,  natural  rivalry  seems  io  delight  in  expoaainj|^  itselt 
on  making  their  educational  institutions  excellent,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  rising  gbfiisrations  of 
those  places. 

5.  Absence  of  General  Educational  Organisation  in  Neto  South  Wales : — Although  as  stated,  all 
the  types  of  schools  mentioned  in  (a)  ^nd  (b)  with  a  single  exception,  exist  in  our  State,  there  is  no  real 
homogeneity  of  organisation  ;  nor  is  there  any  definite  or  even  general  State  control,  ensu;*^^  some  kind 
of  recognised  relation  between  the  various  curricula.  Consequently  in  the  passage  of  ^W  piipil..  friAk 
oho,  school  to  another  there  is  no  definite  scheme  of  mutual  recognition.  Ji?[ir  'exapme,  ffie 
correspondence  of  relation  of  a  particular  "  form  **  or  "  class  *'  in  two  scliools  is  quite  ind^Spnite.  -48 
bC)t ween  the  difilcrent  8tate-£ohool8  themselves  there  is  of  course  less  umrertainty  about  the  matter.' 

On 
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On  account  of  the  absence  of  organisation,  the  entrance  to  superior  or  unirertity  education  has  to  be 
under  conditions  fixed  by  the  University  itself,  and  determined  by  the  University  entrance-examinationa. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  will  not  be  here  discussed.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  aipresemi 
there  is  no  other  course,  which  any  responsible  person,  acquaiuted  with  the  facts,  could  recommend. 

6,  State  and  Privatft  Schools. — Some  idea  of  the  numerical  importance  of  the  "State"  and  "Private" 
schools  may  be  had  from  the  following  educational  statistics,  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Begister  of 
1001,  published  by  the  Government  Statistician  : — 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


Donomlnfttlon. 


No.  of  Schools. 


Enrolment  and  Avenge  Attendmce. 


M. 


F. 


M.F. 


TotoL 


M. 


F. 


ToUli. 


Roman  Cfttholio 

Charch  of  England. . . . 
Other  Denominations 


Undenominational 


Totols. 


State  Schools 


38 

11 

3 

35 


23 
5 
1 


87 


31 

421 

G3 
2 

737 

2,814 

275 

341 

36 

52 

5 

0 

421 

487 

889 
2.818 


{ 
{ 

I 

{ 


18,781 

14,817 

1,868 

1,431 

665 

603 

5,344 

4,301 


{ 


2^,608 

21,155 

126J68 

81,988 


{ 

{ 

i 

{ 
{ 


22,755 

18,160 

2,098 

1,585 

619 

544 

8,202 

6,693 


{ 

{ 


41,486 

32,977 

3,966 

3,019 

1,284 

1,147 

13,646 

1U,9M 


33.674 

26,982 

115,022 

72,416 


60,288 

48,187 

241,790 

154,404 


M.  denotes  male;  F.  female;  M.F.  mixed.     All  State  Schools  except  the  High  Schools  are  classed  as  mixed, 
though  the  instruction  of  the  sexes  is  separate.    The  appor  figures  denote  enrolment,  the  lower  average  attendance. 


The  following  shews  the  rate  of  progression  of  the  tvro  classes  of  schools  for  the  last  decade: — 

AvEBAGB  Attendance  in  Thousands. 


VoAr    

18&2. 

1803. 

';    1804. 

1 

1 
1306. 

lAfM. 

1897. 

1808. 

1800. 

1000. 

1001. 

I 

Private  Schools 

3.^0 
167  0 
465 

35  0 
150-4 
4-47 

1 

!  400 
1174-2 
'    4*35 

40-8       43- 1 
182-8     18" -4 

44-0       45-4 
101-8     185-2 

47-6 
196-4 
413 

47-8 
201-9 
4^2 

48*1 

State  Schools 

201-0 

Ratio  (SUte  to  Private  Schools) 

4*48 

4  35 

4-27 

4-08 

4-20 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  average  attendance  of  the  private  schools  is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  of  the  ''Public"  or  State  schools. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
Total  Numbxk  of  Private  and  Pudijc  Scuools. 


Private 
SUte  . 
Ratio   . 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


180S. 


1800.        1000. 


1001. 


719 

2,502 

3-48 


782  j     863 

2,520     2,508 

3-22       2-90 


884 

2,56) 

2-90 


893 

2,574 

2-87 


948 

2.577 

272 


956 

2,602 

2-72 


1,053 

2,693 

2-56 


912 

2.745 

3-01 


889 

2.818 
317 


Since  18S0  it  iiill  be  noticed  there  is  a  diminution  of  private  but  a  steady  increase  of  public  schoola . 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  preponderance  of  State  schools  over  private.  The  State, 
however,  has  a  very  real  interest  in  the  well-being  of  all  of  them,  and  it  should  be  its  policy  to  ultin^atelj 
bring  about,  without  friction,  thorough  cordiality  of  relation ;  and  to  promote  in  this  way,  a  real 
homogeneity  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  territory. 

To  do  so  is  really  of  great  importance;  but  it  is  an  undertaking  which  must  be  wisely  handled,  and 
followed  as  a  consistent  policy  for  many  years,  in  a  generous  and  liberal  way. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Private  Schools  exist  because, 
ri^htljf  or  wrongly,  some  people  believe  the  State  system  to  be  defective  in  several  regards.  The  adverse 
view,  of  those  opposed  to  it,  may  be  summed  up  practically  under  three  heads,  vix. : — 

{a)  That  the  promiscuous  association  of  all  classes  of  children,  without  distinction  or  safeguards,  ia 

unwise. 
(6)  That  the  system  is  uncertain  or  variable  in  its  teaching  efficiency, 
(c)  That  it  is  deficient  in  moral,  or  in  religious  influence,  or  in  both. 

It  is  not  here  implied  either  that  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  valid  reason  for  such  contention. 

7,  Different  Olastes  o^ Schools. — First  of  all  in  regard  to  the  first  reason,  viz.,  (a)  in  the  preceding 
section ;  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  large  towns  of  the  State,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that;  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  ordinary  *' public  schools,*'  and  these 
would  readily  pay  a  fair  fee  for  special  privileges,  ts»  for  example,  a  more  finely  equipped  or  more  select 
school,  etc. 

It 
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It  may  be  said  thai:  the  logical  consequence  of  compulsory  education  is,  o£  course,  that  it  should  be 
free  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  nome  of  tho  8tates  of  America,  there  u  absolutely  free 
education,  even  the  school-material  and  text-books  bein<(  supplied  gratiin.  So  also  there  are  even  free 
Universities.  And  in  them  there  are  no  distinctions  whatever.  And  if  this  community  become  truly 
democratic  in  spirit,  and  more  uniformly  developed  as  regards  its  conception  of  personal  hygiene,  then 
much  of  the  reason  for  separation  between  the  various  classes  of  the  community  would  vanish. 

In  coni»iderinfj;  the  proposal  to  abolish  school-fees,  so  ns  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  inquiry 
into  the  poferty  of  pupils,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  apparently  no  co^^ent  reason  why  people 
who  desire  for  their  children  the  privilege  of  attending  a  select  school,  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so 
when  they  are  ready  to  pay  for  it.  That,  of  course,  they  do  now,  but  they  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools. 

ThefK)  questions  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  li^ht  of  existins:  facts,  and  are  subject  to  our  instincts 
and  traditions  as  a  British  people.  That  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  should  have  reasonable  opportunity 
of  being  educate'/  under  tht^  one  si/stem,  is  obvious ;  et^pecially  when,  behind  the  perfecting  of  that  system, 
both  in  the  teaching  staff  and  material  equipment,  iie^  the  whole  power  of  the  public  purse.  And  if, 
without  violating  any  important  principle  of  public  policv,  the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  can  be  equitably  met,  those  needs  ouijhti  to  be  satisfied  by  our  administrative  scheme. 

There  U  no  disp:ui8ino:  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  diflSculty  arir*ing  out  of  the  promiscuity  of 
association  between  differently  circumstanced  children  in  the  community,  general  conceptions  of  personal 
hygiene  differ  somewhat  widely,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  demand  attention  ;  and  whether  wisely  or  not 
many  people  seem  to  prefer  a  private  school  of  indifferent  orj^anisation,  to  a  '*  public  school.'* 

In  impartially  reviewing  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  somi^ 
pround  for  tnis  hesitation,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  noticed  that  hesitancy  to  use  a  public  school  always 
involves  tho  purse  of  the  objector — a  sufficient  testimony  as  to  tho  seriousness  of  his  objection.  Further, 
it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  behoves  all  persona  to  be  extremely  careful  about  tho  associations  formed  by 
their  children;  and  seffresprctlnq  people  of  the  poorest  classes  feel  this,  quite  as  acutely  as  do  any  others. 
The  only  persons  who  do  not  feel  it  are  those  whose  traditions  are  indifferent,  or  who  are  more  or  less 
negligent  in  regard  to  the  highest  welfare  of  their  children. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  schools  of  the  State  are  not  absolutely  free,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  the  logical  consequence  of  compulsory,  t.^.,  free  education  beinj]^ 
realised,  it  may  be  said  that  a  change  of  the  regime  would  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  two  classes  of  schools,  viz., /r^c  schools^  and  schools  in  which  a  fee  is  charged. 

The  consideration  of  (Jb)  viz.,  the  question  of  cfficiencv  in  teaching,  and  of  (<?)  viz.,  the  religious 
and  moral  influence  in  schools,  may  bo  postponed,  as  they  will  4)e  discussed  along  with  other  cognate 
matters. 

8.  The  Nationalisation  of  Education. —  Just  in  proportion  as  the  importance  of  nationalisation  of  an 
educational  scheme  is  realised,  so  will  it  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  outline  a  policy  that  shall  aim  at 
finally  including  all  educational  institutions,  not  in  a  narrow  but  in  a  liberal  control;  a  control  such  as 
will  lead  to  homogeneity  in  regard  to  tho  f)lan  of  instruction,  and  the  thoroughness  of  teaching^  and  yet 
which  will  admit  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  independence  to  promote  real  individuality  arid  true  development. 

The  first  step  will  of  course  be  to  put  the  State  ttyHteni  in  order,  and  then  to  work  for  the  more 
remote  end^  so  as  to  produce  a  minimum  of  disturbance ;  and  so  as  to  disclose  the  fact  that  homogeneify  is 
consistent  with  individual  development  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  This  aspect  of  the  question 
needs  to  be  under  review  during  the  reading  of  the  next  few  sections  of  this  chapter. 

AVhat  has  been  suggested,  involves  immediately,  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  having  different  classes  of  schools,  and  of  the  means  of  harmonising  all  schools  with  the  State  scheme, 
as  the  most  systematic  development. 

9.  Ad  cant  ages  and  Disadvantages  of  different  Classes  of  Schools. — There  appeals  to  be  only  two 
ways  in  which  a  distinction  can  be  made  in  actually  establishing  schools  of  different  classes  under  our 
State  system. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  for  Primary  schools  two  classes  are  sufficient.  In  determining  the 
condition  of  pupilage  in  the  two  classes,  tho  following  courses  are  possible  • — 

(fl)  Both  schools  may  be  free  ^ ;  promotion  into  the  better  being  determined  by  merit  (intelligence 

and  good  conduct). 
(h)  One  school  may  be  free^ ;  pupilage  in  the  other  being  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  a  suitable 

fee. 

Both  methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  most 
obvious  are  the  following  : — 

Tho  advantages  of  (a)  are — 

(i)  That  the  principle  of  democratic  equality  is  asserted  without  qualification,  and  the  abler  and 

better  children  are  brought  into  closer  contact, 
(ii)  That  this  association  of  the  intelligent  and  meriiorious  tends  to  establieh  an  aristocracy  of  mind 

and  character,  the  effect  of  mere  differences  of  position  as  regards  wealth  being  reduced  to  a 

minimum, 
(iii)  That  in  this  way  it  opposes,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  mere  plutocracy,  with 

its  concomitant  disadvantages  for  the  community, 
(iv)  That  this  association  tends  to  promote  cordial  sympathy  and  friendly  relations,  between  those 

individuals  from  all  classes  of  the  community  who  are  by  nature  endowed  with  nobility  of 

character  and  intellectual  ability, 
(v)  That  such  a  regime  tends  to  break  down  mere  class  distinctions  of  an  unhealthv  kind,  and  tends 

aUo  to   unify  the  better  elements  of  the  human  r.ice,  while  leaving  the  inferior  in  no  worse 

position  than  under  any  other  regime;  or  rather,  be  it  said,  in  a  better  posiiijn,  because  the 

sjmpathj  of  all  classes  will  teud  to  be  increased.  Tho 


^  Or  subject  to  tho  pre^Qnt  STn^H  w^ekl^  fee. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


General  Criticism  of  Courses  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Instruction 

of  the  Primary  Schools  of  New  South  Wales. 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


IiUroduction. — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  ciiticism  is  a  candid  effort  to  indicate  the 
good  and  bad  points  in  the  administnition,  teaching  methods  and  practices,  and  curriculum  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  the  different  Primary 
School  Systems  of  other  countries. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  said  that  our  Primary  Schools  and  our  Primary  Elementary  System  will 
take  a  worthy  position  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  schools  and  systems  of  other  countries ;  and  our 
head  teachers,  mistresses,  and  assistant  t€achei*s,  are  as  intelligent  and  earnest  as  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  some  defects  in  our  system,  chiefly  in  the  upper  primary  schools,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Superior  Schools.  In  the  matter  of  managing  schools,  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  disciplining  classes, 
the  teachers  of  New  South  Wales  are  quite  as  efficient  as  those  of  other  countries ;  but,  as  a  class,  they 
lack  the  thorough  training  given  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  fall 
short  of  the  higher  ideals  of  teaching  common  in  those  countries.  The  Commissioner  thinks  that,  with  an 
improved  training  system,  which  should  be  introduced  without  delay,  and  the  substitution  of  inspection 
for  examination,  which  will  allow  Inspectors  opportunities  for  suggesting  good  teaching  methods,  the 
educational  status  generally  of  New  South  Wales  teachers  will  be  raised  considerably. 

Primary  School  Courses, — The  schools  of  the  State  may  be  classified  in  two  divisions — (a)  those  with 
one  department,  and  (b)  those  with  more  than  one  department.  In  division  (a)  the  infants  are  known  as 
pupils  of  the  first  class  ;  in  (6)  the  infants  always  form  a  separate  department. 

The  instruction  given  to  infants  in  a  first-class  under  division  (a)  is  divided  into  three  half-yearly 
courses.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  four  half-yearly  courses  in  the  first  classes 
of  schools  under  division  (a)  as  there  are  in  the  infant  schools  of  division  (6).  The  two  Standards  of 
Proficiency  are  almost  identical,  and  the  pupils  in  division  (a)  are  expected  to  reach,  in  their  three  half- 
years  of  instruction  the  same  standard  of  work  as  those  in  division  (6)  with  four  half-years  of  instruction. 
Some  adjustment  is  necessary  in  these  courses. 

A  child  starting  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6,  and  attending  regularly,  is  able  to  complete  the 
Infant  School  Standard  by  the  time  he  attains  the  age  of  7  or  8.  In  our  large  Infant  Schools,  an  (Advanced 
class,  called  a  fifth  class,  is  formed  to  prepare  pupils  for  promotion  to  the  second  class  of  the  Primary 
Departments. 

The  pupil  passes  into  the  Primary  Department  about  the  age  of  7  or  8,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
compulsory  clauses,  attends  school  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  14.  During  the  six  years  that  he  spends  in  the 
Primary  Department  he  has  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  four  classes,  known  as  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth.  If  the  pupil  is  promoted  on  the  annual  examination  he  will  reach  the  fifth  class  about  the  age 
of  12  or  13.  Promotions  may  be  made  on  the  pupil's  progress  in  a  half-year,  or  for  less  periods  at  the 
discretion  of  the  head  teacher.  In  these  cases  the  pupil  may  reach  the  fifth  class  earlier  than  the  time 
mentioned.  The  question  of  age  is  only  referred  to  in  this  connection  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  classes.  A  pupil's  fitness  for  a  class,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  in  our  schools 
determined  by  his  age,  but  by  his  attainments.  Each  class,  except  the  third,  has  two  half-yearly  courses. 
The  third  class  has  four  half-yearly  courses.  The  time  devoted  to  teaching  is  forty-four  weeks  each  year, 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  half-yearly  courses. 

The  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  the  classes  of  the  Primary  School,  and  consequently  the 
standards,  should  be  remodelled,  and  should  be  made  to  coincide  with  a  six  years'  course,  divided  into  half- 
years  of  work,  commencing  at  the  age  of  8  and  ending  on  the  completion  of  the  pupil's  13th  year.  The 
classes  should  be  named  according  to  the  years  in  the  course,  and  when  the  pupil  has  completed  the  fifth 
class  work  by  the  scheme  suggested,  he  should  be  considered  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  Superior  School 

The  Primary  School  course  in  America  starts  at  the  age  of  6  and  ends  with  the  Grammar  School 
about  the  age  of  14.  The  length  of  the  course,  either  8  or  9  years,  is  giving  rise  to  discussion  among 
educationists  in  that  country.  The  time  spent  in  the  Grammar  School,  some  argue,  should  be  shortened  in 
the  interest  of  intelligent,  healthy  pupils,  and  opportunities  for  earlier  admission  into  the  High  Schools 
provided.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  Esq.,  Superintendent,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  at  the  Conference  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  America,  held  in  Boston  last  July,  suggested  a  plan  for  saving  time 
below  the  High  School.  Several  devices  he  pointed  out,  had  been  proposed  to  accomplish  this,  and  among 
those  most  widely  adopted  he  mentioned  the  half-yearly  and  individual  promotion  systems,  and  the  system 
known  as  the  "  CambridgePlan"  which  provides  three  courses  below  the  High  School — a  nine  years'  course, 
an  eight  years'  course,  and  a  seven  years'  courae,  for  pupils  of  various  degrees  of  talent. 

Mr.  Balliet's  particular  views  on  the  question  are  as  follows  : — 

"  I  wish,  however,  to  suggest  what  seems  to  me  a  better  plan  for  general  adoption  than  any  of  them, 
namely  the  establishment  in  cities  of  special  Grammar  Schools,  with  shortened  courses,  for  pupils  who  are 
both  gifted  and  healthy  and  are  to  fit  for  College.     There  ought  to  be  in  every  city  at  least  as  many  such 

15 — 3  R  Grammar 
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sounds  for  itself,  and  afterwards  to  classify  the  sounds.  Later  on  the  cliild  is  helped  to  find  the  sign  (printed 
on  tablets)  which  represents  the  sound,  and  then  to  combine  the  sounds  to  form  words.  The  child  having  built 
up  the  word  in  a  frame  by  means  of  the  tablets  is  required  to  print  the  letters  on  a  slate  or  on  the  board,  and 
finally  to  draw  a  picture  from  imagination  of  some  incident  emphasised  in  the  chats,  and  connected  with 
an  important  word  in  the  lesson.  I^ater  on  primers  and  readers  are  introduced.  Miss  Dale  claims  for 
her  method  that  children  learn  to  read  quickly  by  it.  She  pays  particular  attention  to  enunciation.  Mrs. 
Walker,  of  Fleet-road  Infant  School,  has  an  admirable  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  by  me^ns  of 
picture  charts.  A  combination  of  the  Phonetic  and  Look-and-Say  methods  is  generally  adopted  by  all 
Infant  School  teachers  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  the  lessons  are  made  interesting  and  attractive  by  the 
fi'ee  use  of  pictorial  representations  and  chalk  sketches. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Holland  is  very  thorough.  The  reading  lessons 
in  English,  conducted  by  Dutch  teachers,  give  evidence  of  the  great  care  that  is  bestowed  on  enunciati<m 
by  those  giving  the  instruction,  and  reveal  the  wonderful  aptitude  of  the  Dutch  boy  for  acquiring  the 
language.     In  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Hungary,  English  teachers  are  engaged  to  teach  English. 

The  great  care  taken  to  obtain  a  clear  enunication  and  correct  articulation  by  teachers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  America,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  suggests  to  our  teachers  the  necessity  for 
continual  vigilance  on  their  part,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the  language  may  be  preserved. 

The  practice  of  public  speaking  in  the  schools  is  a  wise  one.  The  Commissioner  knows  that  the 
practice  is  general  in  the  senior  classes  of  several  of  our  large  public  schools  during  the  oixlinary  reading 
lessons,  and  that  debating  societies  exist  in  a  few  schools.  The  movement  is  deserving  of  encouragement. 
The  simultaneous  repetition  of  words,  which  often  degenerates  into  a  sing-song,  and  which  is  sometimes 
heard  in  our  schools,  is  a  bad  feature  in  the  reading  lesson. 

The  amount  of  school  reading  matter  obtained  by  our  pupils  is  very  limited.  One  set  of  readers 
used  in  schools  all  the  year  round  does  not  give  a  reading  boy  sufficient  opportunities  for  extending  his 
vocabulary.  The  teachers  under  the  London  School  Board  can  make  a  selection  from  the  following  series 
of  school  readers  : — 

Russell's  Citizen  Reader.  Collins'  Reader. 

Laws  of  Everyday  Life.  Cassell's  Reader. 

Golden  Rule.  Nelson's  Reader. 

Palmerston  Reader.  Waverley  and  Crown. 

The  Ideal  Reader. 

All  these  readers  were  seen  in  use  in  the  London  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  that  complete  sets  of  these  and  other  readers  uswl  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  be  obtained,  and  that  the  best  be  selected,  revised  (to  suit 
Australian  conditions),  and  added  to  the  teachei-s'  requisition  list  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  South  Wales. 

Writhig. — The  writing  generally,  in  all  countries  visited,  is  taught  by  means  of  headlines,  and 
teachers  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  good  copy-books.  The  copy-books  most  generally  in  use  in  England 
are  the  Philip's  series,  which  have  a  slight  slope  like  that  in  the  Collins'  Gi*aphic  Copy-book,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Copy-book  published  by  Angus  and  Robertson.  In  most  of  the  Continental  schools  the  slope  given 
to  the  writing  is  very  great ;  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  and  some  of  the  United  States,  the 
slope  is  generally  very  slight ;  and  in  one  of  the  United  States  upright  writing  is  much  favoured.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers,  and  more,  perhaps,  among  School  Committees,  as  to 
the  amount  of  slope  that  should  be  given  to  writing  in  public  schools.  While  some  of  the  merchants  of  a 
city  in  Canada  distinctly  i*efuse  to  employ  lads  who  have  learnt  the  upright  style,  the  School  Committee 
of  a  city  in  the  States  gives  a  general  instruction  to  its  teachers  that  vertical  writing  is  to  be  used  in  all 
school-work,  and  prescribes  the  book  to  be  used. 

The  hand-writing  which  meets  with  the  greatest  approval  from  the  business  men  of  Sydney,  in  the 
Commissioner's  experience,  is  that  with  a  slight  slope,  and  very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  the 
series  mentioned  above. 

Writing  on  paper  with  pen  or  lead  pencil  is  early  introduced  into  the  schools  of  France,  even  in  the 
highest  classes  in  the  infant  schools.  Several  of  our  State  schools  have  abolished  slates  entirely  in  the 
primary  departments  and  substituted  paper.    The  depai*tui*e  is  to  be  commended  if  only  on  hygienic  grounds. 

Arithmetic — In  our  Standard  of  Proficiency  notation  to  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  second  class  is 
too  difficult,  and  the  requirements  for  the  arithmetic  of  thii*d  class  are  not  definitely  slated.  **  Miscel- 
laneous exercises  in  simple  and  compound  rules"  might  involve  some  knotty  problems  for  pupils  in  third  class. 
In  fourth  class  the  work  in  vulgar  fractions  should  be  practical.  Long  operations  in  complex  fractions 
are  not  I'equired  even  as  mechanical  tests.  Decimal  fractions  should  be  of  the  terminating  order.  Simple 
operations  in  vulgar  fractions  and  in  decimal  fractions  might  well  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  earlier 
than  the  fourth  class.  Recurring  decimals  should  be  taught  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  Superior  School. 
It  is  feared  that  mental  arithmetic  is  not  receiving  the  attention  in  our  schools  that  its  importance  demands, 
for  too  frequently  we  find  that  our  boys  are  inaccurate  in  the  ordinary  processes.  Every  lesson  in  arithmetic 
should  be  preceded  by  a  few  minutes'  mental  work,  and  the  questions  set  in  the  arithmetic  lesson  should  bo 
largely  practical.     Preparation  for  examination  work  has  sometimes  forced  it  into  a  mechanical  channel. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  California  (see  Chapter  XIII),  gives  some  good  suggestions  to  its  teachei*8 
on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which  are  worthy  of  being  considered  by  our  own  teachers. 

The  immense  advantage  of  the  Metric  System  over  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  work  done  under  each.  While  America  has  decimalised  her 
money  system,  she  retains  the  old-fashioned  method  of  dealing  with  weights  and  measures.  The  United 
Kingdom  still  clings  to  the  old  processes  in  all  commercial  transactions — money,  weights  and  measures — 
and  Australia,  though  possessing  many  modem  ideas,  seems  reluctant  to  break  away  from  English  practices. 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  Board  Schools  of  England  is  concrete  in  character, 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  everyday  requirements  of  business  life. 

The  New  South  Wales  public  schools  which  are  represented  from  year  to  year  at  the  University 
Junior  and  Senior  Examinations  of  the  Sydney  University  show  some  good  results  in  the  subject  of 
arithmetic.     The  medal  in  Arithmetic  at  the  University  Senior,  1902,  was  gained  by  a  public  school  boy. 

Geography, — 
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The  moral  code  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls  of  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent.  France  considers  the  teaching  of  morality  of  so  much  importance  that  one  hour  daily  is 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Upper  Primary  Schools,  and  the  instruction  is  entrusted  solely  to  the  head-master. 

In  the  schools  of  Holland  moral  truths  are  inculcated  in  part  by  means  of  mottoes  printed  in  lafge 
letters  over  the  entrance  to  the  class  rooms.  Some  of  these  mottoes  are  *'  Gentleness  and  tolerance  are  two 
sublime  virtues."  **  Have  the  courage  to  be  true  and  you  will  be  gl'eat  and  good."  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  sewing-room  in  one  of  the  Dutch  upper  primary  Industrial  Schools,  the  following  motto  may  be  seen, 
"  Vanity  is  the  rock  on  which  many  a  one  slips." 

The  teaching  of  morals,  as  occasion  arises  in  the  daily  routine,  is  the  plan  adopted  generally  by  out*  own 
teachers.  Whatever  the  methods  adopted,  whether  in  the  form  of  set  lessons  or  by  meani  of  incidental 
conversations,  the  value  of  the  moral  instruction  atid  its  efifect  upon  the  pupils  depend  on  the  man  or 
woman  in  charge  of  the  class.  Our  teachei*8,  it  is  believed,  are  alive  to  the  great  responsibilities  connected 
with  the  moral  training  of  the  youth  of  our  State. 

Drill. — The  military  system  of  dismissal  is  not  seen  outside  New  South  Wales  schools.  With  us  the 
function  is  carried  out  with  great  precision,  and  the  sight  presented  by  one  of  our  great  city  schools  when 
it  poui*8  forth  its  hundreds  of  well-drilled,  orderly  pupils,  on  the  completion  of  the  day*s  work,  is  indeed  a 
pleasing  picture.  In  other  countries  the  usual  practice  in  dismissal  is  very  different  to  that  adopted  by  us. 
The  pupils  on  the  close  of  lessons  for  the  day  leave  their  desks  for  the  hat  lobbies  and  pass  out  of  the 
school  into  the  street  without  any  formation  of  ranks,  and  without  supervision.  In  but  very  few  schools 
does  the  dismissal  approach  our  own  practice. 

The  perfection  of  our  system  of  Drill  is  witnessed  at  the  interesting  events  which  annually  form 
part  of  the  grand  displays  of  physical  training  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Schools  Ajnateur 
Athletic  Association.  These  splendid  exhibitions  of  physical  training  organised  by  our  various  School 
Associations,  and  loyally  supported  by  our  teachers,  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  The 
physique  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  seen  in  schools  of  other  countries. 

America  and  Sweden  are  giving  great  attention  to  the  physical  training  of  their  girls  in  the  primary 
schools.  Both  countries  have  special  rooms  for  gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  taught  by  trained  instructors, 
and  both  encourage  free  movements  in  the  open  air  in  addition  to  indoor  practices.  The  American  girl 
obtains  a  vigorous  training  in  basket  ball,  hockey,  and  lawn  tennis  under  the  direction  of  her  teacher ;  the 
Swedish  girl  gets  grace  of  movement  by  joining  in  dances  and  games  conducted  by  her  mistress. 

The  calisthenic  exercises  set  down  for  our  own  schools  and  carried  out  in  the  open  air  are  producing  a 
very  fine  physique  in  our  girls ;  but  except  lawn  tennis  our  girls'  schools  have  little  in  the  way  of  well- 
organised  outdoor  games. 

"  Fire  Drill "  is  practised  regularly  in  the  large  city  schools  of  America.  Cadet  corps  are  not  a 
great  success  in  any  country.  The  expense  to  parents  of  the  uniform  is  the  main  obstacle.  In  Switaerland 
target  practice  is  provided  for  the  senior  boys  of  the  schools. 

Every  boy  in  our  fourth  and  fifth  classes  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  Drill  rifles  should 
not  be  used  in  theae  classes.  The  same  classes  of  boys  should  have  rifle  practice  regularly,  and  attendance 
in  uniform  should  not  be  compulsory.  The  aim  of  our  Cadet  authorities  should  be  to  turn  out  many  good 
marksmen.  Conscription  may  yet  become  necessary  in  Australia,  and  a  body  of  men  traitied  to  the  use  of 
the  rifle  would  prove  a  valuable  defence  in  case  of  attack  by  a  foreign  power. 

Needlework, — This  branch  of  Domestic  Economy  in  our  schools  is  well  taught,  and  compai-es 
favourably  with  what  is  done  elsewhere.  The  movement  in  British  Schools  is  in  the  direction  of 
practicality  and  the  girl  is  taught  to  cut  out  garments.  In  many  schools,  rooms  are  specially  fitted  up  for 
teaching  the  subject. 

Geovietry. — Euclid  should  be  taken  out  of  fourth  class  standard  and  placed  in  the  Superior  School 
Courses.    Practical  Geometry  should  be  correlated  to  modelling  in  cardboaixl,  drawing,  and  manual  training. 

Certain  regulations  which  have  recently  been  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  for 
conducting  the  Public  Examinations  at  the  Sydney  University,  Junior  and  Senior,  will  necessitate  some 
changes  in  the  teaching  of  Euclid  in  our  public  schools.  In  the  Junior  Examination,  1905,  candidates  will 
have  the  choice  of  one  of  two  papers  in  geometry.  In  one  paper  the  examination  will  be  on  the  first  three 
Books  of  Euclid,  and  easy  questions  upon  their  subject-matter.  This  examination,  as  our  teachers  will 
readily  see,  is  no  departure  from  former  lines.  In  the  other  paper  the  examination  will  be  based  upon  a 
study  of  courses  corresponding  to  those  in  use  in  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the 
changes  that  have  been  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  have  been  adopted. 

In  the  Commissioner's  opinion  both  public  school  teachers  and  boys  will  welcome  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  geometry. 

In  connection  with  the  new  development  in  teaching  the  subject,  teachers  are  advised  to  read  tho 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  ;  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  ;  and  the  regidations  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations. 

Algebra, — The  subject  is  intelligently  taught  in  our  schools.  The  medal  in  Algebra,  in  the  1903 
University  Junior  Examination,  was  taken  by  a  public  school  boy. 

i^tn.-^The  usual  school  course  is  Abbott's  "  Via  Latina  "  to  page  53,  with  tho  first  conjugation 
and  the  verb  "  sum,"  and  in  some  schools  the  Latin  author  of  the  Junior  Examination  is  added.  In  the 
1903  Junior  Examination  a  public  school  boy  gained  the^^roaj.  ace.  in  the  subject,  and  eight  boys  from 
the  same  school  passed  in  the  First  Class. 

Scripture  Lessons. — The  scripture  books  of  the  Irish  National  Series  are  systematically  read  in  the 
State  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  The  teachers  explain  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  without  any 
reference  to  dogmas.  The  Conmiissioner  in  a  long  experience  of  the  use  of  these  books  in  our  State  schools 
knows  of  no  instance  where  the  teacher  has  intruded  his  own  religious  opinions  during  the  scriptural 
instruction  or  at  any  other  time.     The  conscience  clause  is  always  respected  by  teachers. 

SuggeBted 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

The  Drift  of  Modem  Primary  Education. 


1.  Introduction.— Qre&t  aa  ia  the  Buperiority  of  education  in  almost  any  part  of  Eurof 
America  tut  compared  with  that  in  this  State,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  curriculum,  training  of  te« 
and  Hchool'hygicne,  but  alHo  in  that  of  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  education  for  a  people 
necesaity  for  continued  progrcsa,  tliough  less  imperative  than  with  us,  is  yet  vividly  more  apprcciat«d. 
illustration  of  this  is  thi!  fact  that  in  July  this  year,  35,000  educationists  and  teaelttrg  met  in  conferen 
Boston  for  professional  discuBsi<m.  All  educational  questions,  the  education  of  the  people  as  such,  its  nat 
significance,  are  8ubject«  that  seem  to  bo  reganle<l  in  every  counti'y  with  a  degret;  of  keenness  whi 
collateral  with  the  excellence  of  the  flystem  in  oj>eration.  And  in  education,  as  in  most  other  th 
the  tense  of  telf-siiffirien<:>i  w  likely  to  be  in  the  inverse  latio  of  tlie  system's  excellence.  It  is  a  matt 
importance  that  we  should  properly  estimate  our  place  in  the  world's  educational  activity. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  movements  in  modern  education  to  which  attention  therefore  si 
bo  drawn,  certain  general  matters  which  stand  out  with  gi'eat  prominence,  and  yet  which  are  apt 
lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  detail.     These  will  form  the  subject  for  consideration  in  this  chapter. 

2.  GeJieralUy  of  Effort  to  Improve  Eduralion, — The  establishmput  of  a  system  of  Confercnt 
teachers,  similar  to  that  referred  to  above,  for  the  pui-pose  of  discussing  educatiomil  mattei-s,  is  a  fe< 
in  almost  all  countries  visited  by  the  Commiesioners.  In  some  instances  failure  to  attend  is  punishe 
fining  the  member  concerned.  At  these  conferences  every  endeavour  is  made  to  facilitate  the  free  exprei 
of  personal  views,  and  the  fact  that  such  views  may  happen  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  chiefs  oi 
official  departments,  is  not  regarded  in  any  hostile  way.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  freedo 
discussion  is  ejieouraytd,  the  object  being  to/ocw*  theea-^wi-iVnc  of  many  educated  workers,  and  to  main 
the  only  condition  which  admits  ot/ree  and  thorough  criliti»m  of  all  educational  questions.'  PaperBore 
and  discussed  at  these  conferences  on  all  sorts  of  educational  subjects,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tlu 
this  attitude  is  to  be  asciibed  much  of  the  success  of  European  and  American  education. 

There  is  also  an  attitude  which  is  very  pleasing,  that  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
teachers  are  engagnl  in  a  common  cause  of  great  significance,  the  upbuilding  of  humanity.  One  ol 
efiect*  of  the  good  education  which  teaehers  receive  as  preparation  for  their  work  is  that  they  K 
that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  life-long  stuily,  and  that  all  teachers,  inspectors,  etc.,  nre  fellow  gtudenta. 
attitude  of  mind  eliminates  as  far  as  possible  any  tendency  to  undue  official  domination  of  opinion,  » 
(as  may  bo  readily  uiiderstood)  is  a  real  danger,  especially  in  an  educational  service,  where  every  wc 
must,  in  order  to  achieve  good  results,  put  his  h*:itrt  into  his  work.  Under  the  European  system 
tendency  to  meivly  re-echo  the  opinion  of  the  <ifKeial  head  of  a  dej-Jirtment  is  minimisod. 

3.  Wide  Rffogitilion  of  Jforal  Aim  of  Edaeation. — The  fonnative  function  of  education  tou 
two  elements  of  the  human  being,  vi«.,  hia  charart«r  anil  his  iHiellvjence ;  or  to  express  it  otherwise 
loiU  and  his  intellect.  Tliere  is  a  tcndencj'  to  forget  that  knowledge,  and  even  the  power  of  applying 
not  the  "  end-all  and  be-all "  of  nn  educational  sj'stem.  That  the  first  aim  of  education  is  to  deveic 
ffood  trill  through  the  creation  in  the  child  mind  of  nolile  ideah,  is  receiving  everywhere  the  most  ear 
attention.  There  is  no  educationist  of  world-wi<le  i-iiputation  who  docs  not  recognise  that  cA«ra 
building  is  the  fii-st  aim  of  e<lucation,  though  naturally  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
question  of  how  best  to  develope  moral  educati<m.  The  method  of  aggregating  one  day  a  week  childre 
all  ages  in  a  class  for  religious  instruction  under  a  visiting  clergyman,  is  obviously  defective.  The  Fn 
view,  that  the  popular  school  must  necessarily  confine  its*.'lf  to  ethics,  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  since 
children  do  not  so  strongly  tend  to  become  partisans  to  sectarian  l>ad  feeling,  which  is  really  both  irrelig 
and  moraUy  injurious.  Dr.  W.  T,  Harris  endorses  the  view  that  religion  in  the  theological  sense  cai 
be  taught  in  the  day  school ;  but  that  view  is  stronglj'  opposed  also  in  the  Ilnited  States.  This  n 
may  be  said,  however,  viz.,  that  whatever  differences  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  introducing  denominati' 
instruction  in  the  elementary  and  primary  schools,  there  is  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  teacl 
character  and  conduct  being  of  the  highest  importance  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  pupil,  and  as  t^ 
nobility  of  idea,  and  the  width  of  his  outlook,  being  the  greatest  factors  in  the  most  fundame 
element  of  education,  the  formation  of  the  eharaeter  of  the  cliifdren  committed  to  his  care.  This  is  why 
immaturity  and  lack  of  hoth  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  of  the  "  pupil-teacher,"  are  felt  by  contine 
people  to  be  so  serious,  and  is  the  main  reason  why  such  a  system  as  ours  cannot  be  entertained  f 
moment  in  Europe. 

4.  Function  of  knowledge  of  one's  otni  lanijuagr. — The  oxcollcncc  of  the  power  of  eicpositio: 
the  primary  teachers  of  Frant*,  ywitzerland,  and  Oermany,  how  been  recognise*!  by  many  visitor 
the  schools  of  those  countries.  A  good  knowledge  of  one's  own  langusige,  is  the  foundation  of 
power.  To  aid  it,  in  every  school  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  a  comprehensive  dictionary  {n 
small  edition,  but  one  of  the  largest) :  the  teachers  of  other  countries  are  also  well-educated  in  their 
language.  Such  education  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  merely  technical  parts  of  the  langu 
i.e.,  grammar,  analysis,  composition,  etc.,  though  this  last  comes  nearer  to  the  matter,  as  upon  on  e: 
appreciation  of  the  true  meaning  of  words,  with  tlieJr  nuances,  and  relationships  with  other  words, 
"P 
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**  Mr.  Blumer :  Some  time  back  the  plan  was  carried  out  of  appointing  teachers  to  the  small  schools 
where  they  received  very  little  salary,  on  condition  that  the  people  themselves  provided  board  and  lodgings 
free  for  the  teacher.  In  other  words,  we  paid  the  salary,  and  the  only  expense  the  people  were  put  to  was 
in  the  provision  of  board  and  lodging.  How  did  the  plan  work  ?  I  think  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  who  had  experience  of  such  cases  that  it  was  a  most  ignominious  failure.  The  teachers  were 
horribly  housed  and  fed.  They  received  their  board  and  lodging,  not  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  but  in 
the  same  way  as  the  swagman  who  was  allowed  to  camp  and  feed  there. 

**  Mr.  Board  :  With  regard  to  the  subsidising  of  teachers,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that  I  must  pass  it  by.  But,  with  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
matter,  we  are  considering  the  provision  of  educational  advantages  in  localities  too  thinly  populated  to 
support  any  school  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  something  might  be  doiie, 
in  a  few  cases  especially,  where  small  Provisional  Schools  have  had  to  be  closed  because  the  necessary 
attendance  of  ten  could  not  be  maintained.  There  are  many  of  these  schools  that  are  so  situated  that 
when  we  close  them  we  can  make  no  other  provison  for  them  by  working  them  at  half  time  with  other 
places.  Yet  we  have  these  schools  within  the  radius  of  6  miles  of  existing  schools.  In  Victoria  they 
have  adopted  a  plan  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  very  much  to  commend  it,  and  that  is  the  conveyance 
of  children  to  school  by  the  aid  of  subsidies  towards  conveyance  granted  by  the  Department.  When  a 
school  is  closed  an  offer  is  made  to  the  residents  to  pay  3d.  or  4d.  per  day  for  each  child  conveyed  to 
school  during  the  year.  Under  that  regulation,  adopted  in  the  first  place  for  purposes  of  economy  with 
a  view  to  closing  up  many  of  their  small  schools,  last  year  children  were  conveyed  to  190  schools  in 
Victoria,  at  a  cost  of  £2,020.  Since  that  regulation  has  been  in  operation,  about  270  small  schools  have 
been  closed  and  the  children  conveyed  to  neighbouring  schools.  It  seems  to  me,  without  going  anything 
like  as  far  as  they  do  in  Victoria — because  I  think  they  have  carried  the  matter  rather  to  an  extreme — 
we  might  apply  the  principle  to  many  of  those  small  schools  that  lie  within  a  5  or  6  miles  radius  of  an 
existing  school,  but  which  cannot  maintain  the  average  of  ten.  Taking  my  own  district  as  typical,  the 
Provisional  Schools  average  in  cost  about  £4  lOs.  per  head  on  the  enrolment  in  them.  If  we  paid  3d.  per 
day  for  the  cost  of  each  child  to  school,  it  would  not  reach  the  average  cost  of  that  child  in  a  Provisional 
School.  It  is  possible,  if  we  get  seven  or  eight  children  carried  by  means  of  vehicles  to  a  neighbouring 
school,  that  school  will  be  raised  from  a  Provisional  School  to  a  Public  School,  and  the  actual  cost  per 
head  will  be  decreased,  while  we  still  bring  within  the  range  of  our  education  those  unfortunate  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  really  so  many  practical 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  this  plan  in  New  South  Wales  above  what  they  find  in 
Victoria  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  it.     I  will  move : — 

That,  with  a  view  of  supplying  educational  advantaf^es  in  localities  too  thinly  populated  to  support  any  school 
prescribed  bj  the  regulations,  subsidies  be  granted  for  the  couTeyance  of  children  by  vehicle  to  existing  schools  where  sunh 
may  be  found  practicable. 

The  details  can  be  left  to  departmental  regulation.  I  only  want  to  affirm  the  principle.  I  think  we 
might  pay  4d.  per  day  per  child  without  adding  a  single  penny  to  the  expense  of  our  system  in  New  South 
Wales. 

**  Mr.  Rooney :  This  question  has  been  before  me  for  years.  In  the  district  in  which  I  live  there 
are  hundreds  of  creeks,  and  along  these  creeks  are  abandoned  gold-fields.  When  the  good  days  are  all 
over  all  the  good  men  leave  and  the  old  crawlers  remain  behind.  There  are  no  horses  or  vehicles  within 
miles.  The  families  that  live  along  the  creeks  eke  out  a  most  miserable  existence.  I  know  families  that 
do  not,  on  an  average  right  through  the  year,  earn  5s.  per  week.  Their  children  never  have  boots  ;  they 
have  ragged  clothes  ;  many  of  them  are  half-castes.  To  bring  these  to  school  in  vehicles  would  cost  the 
State  an  enormous  amount.  In  fact,  a  vehicle  would  have  to  be  got  probably  20  miles  away.  The 
Government  should  see  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  exist.  People  of  low  intellect  and  low 
character  will  go  as  far  away  from  society  as  they  possibly  can.  They  will  go  to  the  mountains  and  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence  by  fishing  and  washing  in  the  creeks  for  gold.  They  bring  up  their  children  like 
animaLn.  Schools  would  be  the  best  thing  they  could  have ;  but,  with  NLv.  Long,  I  say,  after  seventeen 
years*  consideration,  it  is  impracticable.  You  cannot  get  children,  far  from  an  existing  school,  to  value 
the  school.  The  parents  will  take  no  interest  in  it.  The  children  are  not  clad ;  they  have  no  possible 
means  of  going  to  school — there  are  no  vehicles  anywhere  near.  In  cases  where  there  were,  would  not 
this  be  a  grand  opportunity  for  milking  the  Government  cow  ?  Respectable  families  who  are  making 
some  sort  of  a  living  can  always  find  a  way  of  sending  their  children  to  school ;  but  if  they  find  they  are 
to  get  a  subsidy  they  will  at. once  ckim  it  and  make  no  effort  to  get  to  the  nearest  school. 

'*  Mr.  Board :  That  is  a  matter  for  regulations. 

"  Mr.  Rooney  :  I  say  the  thing  is  impracticable.  I  -know  that  at  present  there  are  fully  100  children 
in  the  Mudgee  district  receiving  no  education  whatever,  and  I  can  see  no  practical  way  until  the  Govern- 
ment steps  in  and  prevents  the  state  of  things  that  now  exists  of  people  living  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism 
and  eating  kangaroos  and  wild  animals  as  their  chief  food.  Why  should  the  Education  Department  bear 
the  expense  ?  People  are  allowed  to  settle  anywhere,  to  live  in  any  sort  of  way,  and  bring  up  their 
children  like  animals,  and  the  Education  Department  has  to  try  some  means  to  educate  them.  I  do  not 
think  anything  more  can  be  done  than  the  Department  is  doing. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  :  I  think  that  we  all  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  both 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Board,  and  are  in  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  speeches  of  those  gentlemen 
and  the  members  who  supported  them ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  to  the  law  and  the  regulations,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  a  remedy  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  not  already  in  force.  Clause  23  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  provides  that,  in  districts  where,  owing  to  the  scattered  state  of  the  population,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  secure  sufficient  children  to  form  a  school,  the  Minister  has  power  to  so  regulate  matters  of 
administration  that  every  child  in  the  community  may  be  reached.  My  experience  has  been  that  of  Mr. 
Bradley.  I  have  been  in  some  very  rough  and  isolated  places,  where  it  has  been  difficult  to  take 
education ;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  provided  for.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  that  we  all  have  had  to 
experience.  It  so  happens  in  these  cases  that  the  people  are  of  the  poorest  class,  and  the  least  able  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  any  neighbours,  and  yet  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  providing 
rooms  in  which  to  hold  the  school.  By  a  gracious  administration,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bridges,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  some  money  in  the  cas^  of  Half-time  Schools  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 'that 
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Pkrentfl  in  eveiy  email  centre  of  population  agitate  until  they  get  a  school  building,  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  multiplication  of  these  small  schools  deprives  their  children  of  a  lot  of 
advantages  appertaining  to  schools  of  a  higher  staudard.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  city  has 
all  the  educatioDul  advantages,  and  that  the  country  has  to  be  satisBed  with  a  lower  grade  standard  of 
inatruction. 

Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  home  to  the  parents  concerned  the  sreat  difference  between 
the  standard  of  mstmctionin  ProTisiona),orNinthorTei]t[]  Cla«s  Schools,  and  in  that  of  a  Third  or  Fourth 
Class  School.  If  parents  could  be  led  to  dispossess  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  by  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  money  spent  in  smalt  centres  of  population  they  were  consulting  the  best  intereeta 
of  their  children,  a  great  reform  would  be  effected,  because  it  is  not  merely  the  establishment  of  any  sort 
of  school  that  means  the  advancecnent  of  their  children's  education,  but  rather  the  ettablishment  of  such 
a  school  as  will  result  in  their  children  being  thoroughly  taught  to  the  standard  of  town  schools. 

If  our  Inspectors  were  instructed  to  contiriuously  addresi  the  parents  in  the  different  centres  on 
this  point,  the  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  Department  would  have  leas  applications  for  the  establishment 
of  small  schools  teaching  the  three  "  B's,"  and  that  these  small  communities  would  combine  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  faieher  standard,  which  would  give  their  children  equal  advantages  with  those 
attending  schools  in  the  populous  areas.  In  this  connection  the  Department  should  undoubtedly  assist 
parents  in  the  matter  of  conveying  children  to  schools  so  established. 

One  good  concentrated  school  would  supply  the  educational  wanta  of  a  community  which  now  haa 
to  rely  on  several  small  schools  of  no  particular  character. 

The  amalgamation  of  several  small  schools  into  a  school  of  the  Fourth  Class,  for  eiamnte,  would 
ensure,  in  the  first  place,  the  appointment  of  a  head  teacher  of  good  attainments,  and  trained  assistant 
teachers.     With  the  better  qualified  teacherH  higher  standards  of  work  could  be  reached.     A  parent  would 
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not  be  under  the  expense  or  inconvenience  of  sending  his  child  from  home  if  be  wished  to  give  him  a  good 
education.  The  local  Central  School  could  be  so  organised  that  there  would  be  no  general  necessity  for 
such  a  course.  Many,  if  not  all,  the  subjects  taught  in  the  city  schools,  could  be  taught  in  the  Central 
School. 

The  establishment  of  Central  Schools  need  not  in  any  way  clash  with  the  District  Model  Schools. 
The  former  are  intended  to  give  certain  educational  advantages  to  children  living  away  from  towns,  the 
latter  are  designed  to  give  the  best  public  school  education  to  the  children  of  a  town  and  district.  The 
District  Model  School  no  doubt  would  have  a  wide  curriculum,  and  possibly  would  teach  some  subjects 
beyond  the  course  of  the  Central  School,  and  some  parents,  for  very  good  reasons,  might  desire  to  send 
their  children  to  it.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  such  parents,  it  might  be  considered  advisable  to  have  a 
scheme  of  scholarships  providing  admission  from  the  Central  Schools,  on  the  completion  of  the  course  by 
the  pupils,  to  the  Distnct  Model  Schools. 

On  the  mere  question  of  cost,  the  Central  School  system  would  prove  cheaper  than  the  present 
arrangement  of  separate  small  schools,  because  the  Department' would  be  relieved  of  the  uecessiw  of 
building  and  repairing  small  schools,  as  well  as  of  paying  salaries  to  teachers,  and  providing  Bchool 
materiu.  Even  if  the  scheme  cost  more,  the  great  benefit  conferred  upon  the  children  in  the  matter  of 
providing  a  higher  education  would  warrant  the  change, 

The  Commissioner  makes  these  recommendations  because  he  feels  convinced  that  the  community 
would  benefit  considerably  if  our  small  schools  were  considerably  reduced  in  number,  and  a  more  uniform 
qiulity  of  education  given  to  the  whole  of  the  children  of  the  State.  At  present,  without  doubt,  the 
(■"■Idren  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  many  educational  advantages  over  the  cnildren  spread  through  the 
country. 

The  propositions,  which  were  carried  in  the  New  South  Wales  Conference,  outline  methods  for  a 
very  liberal  treatment  of  schools  situated  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of  the  State,  and  the  action 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  putting  into  effect  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  resolutions 
is  an  earnest  of  bis  sympathy  in  the  movement. 
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